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Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Jiatutory 
Sstablish- 
aent  of  the 
?oor  Law 
Jnions 
Association 
.nd  extent  o* 
lembership. 


24740.  {CJiairnian.)  You  are  the  President  of  the 
Association  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and 
Wales  and  you  appear  here  to  give  evidence  on  their 
behalf  ?— Yes. 

24741.  I  believe  you  have  prepared  a  written  statement 
which  we  can  take  as  your  evidence  in  chief  ? — Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Memorandum  ) 

Statement  of  the  Evidence  to  be  Submitted  on 
Beh  ^lf  of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions 
IN  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Brown, 
the  President  of  the  Association. 

The  Association. 

I.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1898,  the  short  title  of  which  is 
•'  The  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  (Expenses)  Act,  1898," 
whereby  it  was  stated  in  the  preamble  that  it  was  proposed 
that  an  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and 
Wales  should  be  formed  for  the  purposes  of  consultation 
as  to  their  common  interests  and  the  discussion  of  matters 
relating  to  the  Poor  Law  and  other  matters  relating  to  their 
powers  and  duties,  it  was  provided  that  the  guardians  of 
anv  union  might,  when  empowered  by,  and  subject  to 
any  regulations  made  by,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
pay  an  annual  or  other  subscription  to  the  funds  of  the 


association,  as  well  as  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the 
attendance  of  representatives,  not  exceeding  two,  at 
meetings  of  the  association,  such  representatives  to  be 
either  a  guardian  or  clerk  of  the  subscribing  union,  the 
latter,  however,  not  being  allowed  to  vote ;  but  no  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  until  the 
Local  Government  Board  certified  that  the  association 
had  been  established. 

2.  The  association  was  formally  established  at  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  boards  of  guardians  desiring 
to  belong  to  it,  held  in  November,  1898,  and  such  forma- 
tion was  certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board  by  an 
Order  made  in  February,  1899. 

3.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  associat'on  since  its  formation  in  November,  1898, 
and  the  president  since  the  month  of  November,  1901.  I 
have  also  been  a  member  of  the  Dewsbmy  Board  of 
Guardians  since  April,  1878. 

4.  At  the  present  moment,  312  out  of  the  656  unions 
(incl  ding  out-relief  unions)  in  England  and  Wales 
subscribe  to  the  association,  such  subscribing  unions 
containing  a  population  of  21,500,000  out  of  the  total 
populition  of  32,000,000  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
large  unions,  with  but  few  exceptions,  belong  thereto, 


Mr.  Joseph 
Brown. 
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Opinions  of 
Boards  of 
Guardians  as 
to  amend- 
ments of  the 
Poor  Law. 


Mr.  Joseph  being  only  the  smaller  unions,  i.e.,  those  with  popula- 
Brown.  tions  not  exceeding  50,000,  that  are  lacking,  only  180 
  out  of  477  unions  with  populations  not  exceeding  50,000 

\  Oct.  190B.  belonging,  whilst  132  out  of  178  unions  with  populations 
over  50,000  belong. 

5.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  association,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  president,  two  vice-presidents,  and  hon. 
treasurer,  consists  of  thirty  other  members,  all  of  whom  are 
guardians  or  clerks  of  subscribing  unions,  recently  so- 
licited from  all  the  boards  in  England  and  Wales  par- 
ticulars of  points  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  as  to  which  amendment  or  improvement 
appeared  to  be  desirable  ;  and,  having  considered  the 
replies  received — which  were  very  numerous — decided  on 
the  point  5  upon  which  evidence  should  be  tendered  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  its  behalf,  and  appointed  me  as  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Commission 
and  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  association.  The 
points  so  decided  on,  and  which  are  shown  in  this  state- 
ment in  italics  are  as  follows  (I  only  append  remarks  of 
my  own  to  such  points  where  I  consider  they  require 
some  elaboration) : — • 


Generally. 

Adequacy  of  6.  That  the  existing  system  of  Poor  Law  administration 
existing         is  generally  sufjicient  for  the  relief  of  all  forms  of  distress. 

^or'liaw  ^  would  like  to  add  the  words,  "  Subject  to  certain 

matters  of  detail." 

7.  Th^t  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  should 
remain  with  hoards  of  guardians. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  some  places,  especially 
perhaps,  in  rural  areas,  the  guardians  are  regarded  with 
some  distrust,  and  perhaps  in  some  places  with  even 
suspicion,  yet  on  the  whole  the  poor  of  our  union  areas 
Union  areas  *°       guardians  with  feehngs  of  confidence  and  trust, 

such  as  no  new  body  could  command  for  years  at  any  rate. 
In  addition,  the  work  of  the  boards  has  resulted  in  the 
training  of  both  men  and  women  for  this  work,  without 
which  training  no  persons  or  bodies  could  properly  deal 
with  the  serious  problems  of  relief,  whether  indoor  or 
outdoor. 


CJndesira- 
bility  of 
aboUshing 
Boards  of 
Guardians  or 


8.  That  the  'principle  involved  in  the  union  are'  is  a 
sound  one,  and  shoxdd  be  continued. 

The  union  area,  as  the  unit  for  the  administration  of 
relief,  has  many  points  to  recommend  it,  viz.  : — 

A.  The  uniting  of  the  rural  with  the  urban,  both  with 
regard  to  personalities,  as  well  as  to  matters  of  business, 
is,  I  believe,  eminently  helpful  to  both. 

B.  The  vinion  boundaries  (with  some  exceptions,  of 
course),  whilst  large  enough  to  secure  freedom  from  local 
jealousies  and  cliques,  are  yet  suflficiently  small  to  secure 
to  the  poor  a  sense  of  homeliness  in  their  relation  thereto. 

Advantages  9_  y/jg^  throughout  the  country  ad  hoc  bodies  should  be 
of  ad  hoc  Poor  gf^g^g^;  jQ.,-  PcQf  Laio  'purposes. 

^'^y'  The  importance  of  the  work  to  be  done  warrants  the 

au  ion  les.  ^;j.g(j^,  appeal  to  the  public  for  the  discharge  of  these 
important  duties,  and  as  a  rule  the  duties,  where  under- 
taken with  any  degree  of  enthusiasm,  will  be  found  to 
absorb  all,  or  even  more  than,  the  time  any  ordinary  man 
can  find  to  spare  for  pubhc  work. 


Dangers  of 
making  out- 
relief  a  parish 
charge  or 
otherwise 
interfering 
with 

principle  of 

Common 

Fimd. 


Need  for  less 
Local 

(lOvernment 
Board  control 
in  minor 
matters. 


10.  That  the  principle  of  the  common  fund  charges 
should  not  be  impaired. 

In  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  population  of  our 
urban  areas  group  themselves — some  districts  being 
peopled  with  artisans,  others  with  an  essentially  slum 
population,  and  others,  again,  with  a  residential  class — 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  equally  assess  the 
burden  of  poor  relief  without  the  principle  of  the  common 
fund  ;  whilst  to  attempt  to  make  out-relief  a  township 
charge  would  be  dangerous  to  the  peace,  as  well  as  to  the 
economies  of  our  populous  areas. 

11.  Thai  whilst  central  control  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  shoidd  be  maintained  in  so  far  as  general  supervision 
is  concerned,  many  minor  matters  in  regard  to  which  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  at  present 
required  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  boards  of  guardians. 


12.  That  in  view  of  the  numerous  statutes,  oraers,  and  Codification 
regulations  affecting  the  Poor  Law,  it  is  desirab  e  that  the  and  con- 
Poor  Laws  and  orders  should  he  consolidated  or  codified.     solidation  of  j 

The  Commission  has,  I  believe,  already  received  evi-  J""' 
dence  as  to  the  large  number  of  the  existing  Pocr  Laws  Orders  ^ 
and  Orders,  and  can  therefore  appreciate  the  reason  which 
induced  the  council  to  come  to  this  conclusion. 

13.  That  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  a  person  should  Proposal  to 
ligally  involve  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  parent.  increase  legal 

The  multiplication  of  the  homes  of  the  children  from  bi^H^es^of 
our  Poor  Law  institutions  has  much  to  do  with  their  future  priyate 
life  and  usefulness,  and  in  any  waj'  to  enhance  the  im-  persons  who 
portance  of  the  adoption  of  our  children  would  give  addi-  adopt  Poor 
tional  security  to  their  future.  Law  children. 

14.  That  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  as  continued  Proposed 
by  subsequent  Acts,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  annual  read- 
that  the  amount  paid  by  the  Treasury  should  be  readjusted  justment  of 
annually  upon  the  certificate  of  the  district  auditor  as  to  the  ^^'gg^'o^^^ 
precise  amount  annually  raised  by  means  of  the  rates  upon 

the  agricultural  land  in  each  union. 

I  prefer  to  leave  any  evidence  on  this  matter  to  Mr.  King, 
the  other  witness  appointed  by  the  council,  who,  being  a 
guardian  of  a  rural  union,  is  more  conversant  with  the 
matter  than  I  am. 

15.  That  the  assessment  of  Government  pro'perty  should  Proposed 
be  on  the  same  basis  as  ordinary  property.  assessment 

In  those  towns  where  Government  property  abounds,  it  ^^g^^^*"^^ 
is  stated  that  the  different  treatment  of  this  property  property  to 
constitutes  a  considerable  hardship.  local  rates. 

IG.  That  the  Bastardy  Acts  should  be  amended  so  as  to  Proposed 
provide  that  in  affiliation  orders,  whether  obtained  at  the  extension  of 
instance  of  the  mother  or  of  a  board  of  guardians,  any  facilites  for 
weekly  sum  ordered  to  be  paid  should  be  directed  to  be  paid  obtainmg  and 
to  the  mother  or  to  the  guardians,  according  as  she  or  they  ^^"j^'^'^^ 
may,  for  the  time  being,  he  maintaining  the  illegitimate  child,  ^j^g^g 
provided  always  that  where  the  order  is  obtained  in  the  first 
place  by  the  mother,  the  board  of  guardians  should  have  the 
right  to  apply,  if  they  think  fit,  for  an  increase  in  the  amount 
directed  to  he  paid  during  such  time  as  they  may  maintain 
the  child 

At  present,  if  a  mother  obtains  an  order,  and  subse- 
quently comes  into  the  workhouse  with  the  child,  the 
guardians  have  to  obtain  another  order. 

17.  That  Justices  should  he  empowered,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  guardians,  to  adjudge  the  paternity  of  bastard 
children,  and  to  make  an  order  upon  the  putative  father 
without  the  evidence  of  the  mother,  when  through  death, 
insanity,  or  other  sufficient  cause  her  evidence  cannot  be 
obtained. 

At  present  the  evidence  of  the  mother  is  absolutely 
essential. 

18.  That  when  an  order  is  once  made,  either  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mother  or  the  guardians,  it  should  continue 
in  force  until  the  child  attains  the  age  mentioned  in  the 
order,  whether  the  mother  lives  so  long  or  not ;  and  whenever 
the  child  becomes  chargeable  to  the  guardians,  they  should 
be  empowered  to  enforce  it. 

19.  That  a  new  boarding-out  within  the  union  order 
should  be  issued  similar  to  the  hoarding-out  order,  1905. 

20.  That  the  Chairman  of  a  hoard  of  guardians,  not  being  Boardini^  out 
a  woman  or  personally  disqualified  by  any  act,  should  of  children 
be  an  ex-officio  justice  of  the  peace—  Chairman  ot 

Boards  or 

(a)  For  the  county  in  which  his  union  is  situate,  or  Guardians 
if  such  union  is  situate  in  more  than  one  county,  for  should  bo 
such  county  as  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  value  ex-offcio 
of  rateable  property,  or  justices. 

(b)  Where  his  union  is  wholly  or  partly  situate 
within  a  county,  or  a  city  or  borough  having  a  separate 
commission  of  the  peace,  then  for  such  county,  city, 
or  borough,  according  as  to  where  his  residence  may  be, 
or  (as  an  alternative)  for  the  city  or  borough,  or  for  the 
county,  according  as  the  city  or  borough  or  county  may 
contain  the  greatest  amount  in  value  of  rateable  pro- 
perty. 

The  Chairman  of  District  Councils  are  ex-officio  justices 
of  the  peace. 
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21.  That  power  should  be  given  to  boards  of  guardians  to 
detain  inmates  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  have 
within  a  stated  time  before  admission,  or  since  admission, 
been  in  contact  with  persons  suffering  from  infectious 
disease. 

22.  That  boards  should  have  extended  power  of  detention 
over  men  and  women  xoho  have  become  destitute  owing  to 
immoral  habits. 

23.  That  the  payment  of  any  sums  paid  to  or  for  dis- 
charged prisoners  to  bring  them  back  to  their  homes,  or  to  the 
place  where  their  families  arc  being  maintained  by  guar- 
dians, should  be  allowed. 

24.  That  power  should  be  given  to  mngistrates,  upon 
the  application  of  boards  of  guardians,  to  make  an  order 
upon  similar  conditions  as  now  apply  in  the  case  of  luna- 
tics, for  the  detention  of  feeble-minded  paupers  for  a  period 
of,  say,  six  months,  with  power  to  renew  such  order  from 

:  time  to  time. 

25.  That  the  provision  for  epileptics,  imbeciles,  and 
feeble-minded  paupers  should  be  made  by  boards  of  guar- 
dians. 

I  should  like  to  add  "  in  combination  or  otherwise." 

26.  That  boards  of  guardians  should  receive  a  grant 
of  not  less  than  4s.  per  week  for  every  lunatic,  epileptic, 
imbecile,  or  feeble-minded  person  sent  to  a  certified  home 
or  mnintained  by  them  in  institutions  provided  by  them 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

At  present  guardians  only  receive  a  grant  in  respect  of 
lunatics  maintained  in  an  asylum,  etc.,  as  mentioned  post 
in  paragraph  49. 

27.  That  boards  of  guardians  should  be  represented  on 
the  asylums  committees  of  county  councils. 

I  would  add  "  as  county  boroughs  are  now  represented 
thereon." 

28.  That  boards  of  guardians  should  have  the  power 
io  pay  all  reasonable  disbursements  incurred  by  guardians 
in  the  discliarge  of  their  duties  within  and  ivithout  the 
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29.  Tliat  the  grants  in  aid  of  salaries  shoidd  be  am.ended  so 
that  non-metropolitan  boards  shoidd  in  every  five  years 
receive  an  annual  grant  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by 
them  in  salaries,  remunerations,  and  sxiperannuation 
allowances  of  the  officers  of  their  union  and  of  district 
schools  to  tvhich  they  contribute  [other  than  teachers  in  Poor 
Law  schools),  and  on  drugs  and  medical  appliances,  and  in 
the  administration  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  during  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  such  five  years, 
and  tJuit  metropolitan  boards  of  guardians  should  receive 
an  annual  sum  equal  to  4rf.  per  week  for  each  indoor  pauper 
maintained,  according  to  the  average  number  of  indoor 
paupers  maintained  during  the  five  years  ended  on  March 
25th  in  the  year  last  but  one  before  the  year  for  which  the 
grant  is  made. 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  s.  26  (1) 
county  councils,  other  than  the  London  County  Council, 
have  to  pay  to  the  guardians  of  every  Poor  Law  union 
whollj^  or  partly  in  their  county  an  annual  sum  for  the 
costs  of  the  officers  of  the  union  and  of  district  schools  to 
which  the  union  contributes,  and  until  Parliament  other- 
wise directed,  the  said  annual  sum  was  to  be  such  sum  as 
the  Local  Government  Board  certified  to  have  been 
expended  by  the  guardians  of  each  union  during  the 
financial  year  ending  on  the  25th  March,  1888,  on  the 
salaries,  remuneration,  and  superannuation  allowances  of 
the  said  officers  (other  than  teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools) 
and  on  drugs  and  medical  appliances.  Under  section  43 
(1)  of  the  same  Act,  the  London  County  Council  has  to  pay 
to  the  guardians  of  every  Poor  Law  imion  wholly  in  their 
county  an  amount  equal  to  4d.  a  day  per  head  for  every 
indoor  pauper  maintained  in  the  union,  such  grant  during 
the  five  local  financial  j^ears,  commencing  \\ith  1889,  was 
be  reckoned  according  to  the  average  number  of  indoor 
paupers  so  maintained  during  the  five  financial  years 
ending  on  the  25th  Jlarch,  1888,  and  after  the  end  of  such 
five  years  was,  unless  Parliament  otherwise  determined 
to  continue  to  be  reckoned  in  accordance  with  the  same 
average  number. 


Act. 


According  to  a  return  obtained  by  the  Council  of  the  31  r.  Joseph 
Association  in  1899,  out  of  342  non-Metropolitan  Boards  Brown. 

which  sent  in  a  return,  288  boards  were  in  1898  paying  in   

respect  of  salaries  more  than  they  received  by  way  of  ^  -^^Oti. 
grant ;  57  boards  were  receiving  more  than  they  paid ;  ^Q^j^Ugg 
whilst  7  boards  were  receiving  and  paying  the  same  incidence 
amount.    Since  that  time  it  is  believed  the  figures  would  existing 
be  more  striking  as  regards  the  unions  receiving  less  than  "officers" 
they  pay.  grant. 

Proposed 

30.  Tliat  in  order  to  assist  boards  to  utilise  training-ships  grant  for 

to  an  increased  extent,  a  grant  should  be  made  from  the  pauper  boys 
National  Exchequer  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  such  sent  by 
boys  sent  to  training-ships.  guardians 

to  training 

31.  That  boards  should  have  power  to  provide  and  maintain  ships. 
small  homes  tor  pauper  lads  bound  as  out-door  apprentices  Guardians 
until  such  lads  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  should 

provide 

32.  That  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  should  have  homes  for 
the  power,  upon  the  application  of  the  board  of  guardians  pauper  ^ 

of  the  union  to  which  a  pauper  is  chargeable  or  in  which  apprentices. 
he  resides,  on  being  satisfied  tliat  the  pauper  is  an  habitual  Inebriate 
drunkard,  or  addicted  to  the  use  of  deleterious  drugs  so  as  paupers : 
to  be  at  times  dangerous  to  himself  and  others,  or  is  in-  proposed 
capable  of  managing  himself  or  his  affairs,  to  make  an  t° 
order  for  his  committal  to  a  retreat,  the  licensee  whereof  Treasiu-y 
is  willing  to  receive  him,  or  to  any  certified  inebriate  reform-  grant  in 
atory  for  any  term,  not  being  less  than  six  months  nor  more  resi  ect 
than  two  years,  the  guardians  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 
of  such  pauper  such  sum,  not  exceeding  10s.  per  week,  as 
might  be  agreed  with  the  licensee  or  managers,  and  also 
the  cost  of  the  pauper  s  conveyance  to  the  retreat  or  the 
reformatory,  and  the  treasury  to  make  a  grant  to  such  licen- 
see or  managers. 

33.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Proposed 
Act,  1897,  should  be  extended  to  cases  where  only  one  child,  extension  of 
is  taken  in  to  be  nursed  or  maintained,  and  to  any  child  Infant  Life 
received  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  down.  Protection 
wlialever  the  amount  may  be. 

Cases  are  constantly  coming  to  the  notice  of  the  guar- 
dians showing  how  the  present  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
used  by  designing  persons  to  entirely  nullify  the  protection 
the  Act  intends  to  supply. 

34.  That  boards  of  guardians  should  be  notified  of  and 
shoidd  be  entitled  to  be  represented  at  all  inquests  on  pauper 
lunatics  or  imbeciles  chargeable  to  them  and  dying  in  lunatic 
or  imbecile  institutions. 

35.  That  boards  of  guardians  should  be  grouped  in 
suitable  areas  to  provide  labour  colonies  for  habitual  vagrants 
to  be  committed  thereto  by  magistrates. 

36.  That  such  colonies  should  be  established  and  gov- 
erned by  joint  committees  of  the  boards  of  guardians  of 
the  unions  within  the  said  areas. 

37.  That  the  establishment  of  such  labour  colonies  slwuld 
not  be  permissive,  but  compulsory. 

38.  That  in  the  event  of  such  labour  colonies  being 
established  and  governed,  not  by  joint  Committees  of  boards 
of  guardians,  but  by  the  councils  of  counties  and  county 
boroughs,  then  the  boards  of  guardians  in  such  counties 
and  boroughs  should  be  associated  with  them  for  the  purpose 
of  such  establishment  and  government. 

39.  That  such  colonies  shoidd  be  certified  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  be  subject  to  regulations  made  by 
that  Board. 

Personally,  however,  I  should  prefer  that  the  regulation, 
aSecting  these  colonies,  and  other  matters  concerning 
them,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Office  rather 
than  the  Local  Government  Board. 

40.  That  an  Exchequer  grant  should  be  made  towards 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  persons  sent  to  such  colonies. 

41.  That  a  subsistence  dietary  should  be  prescribed.  Wages  and 
and  inmates  should  have  power  to  earn  small  sums  of  money  detention  in 
by  their  work,  and  by  means  of  the  cintzen  to  supplem.eri  labour 
their  food  allowance.  colonies. 

42.  That  industrial  as  tvell  as  agricultural  work  be  carried 
on  in  such  colonies. 
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^ITyX'TrS  OF  EVID z:ccE 


Mr.  Joseph  43.  That  the  period  of  detention  should  he  not  lets  than 
Brown.  six  months,  nor  more  than  three  years,  but  that  discharge 
  before  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  should  be  allowed  on 

1  Oct.  1906.  certain  terms. 

It  would  doubtless  be  desirable  to  differentiate  be- 
tween first,  and  second,  and  third  convictions,  in  addition 
to  providing  for  interim  discharge,  ever  aiming  at  the 
possibility  of  teaching  the  person  to  earn  his  own  living. 


Period  for 
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Government 


44.  That  a  period  of  thirty  years  should  be  allowed  for 
the  repayment  of  loans  for  permanent  buildings. 

45.  That  no  general  order  or  regulation  should  he  signed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  tintil  the  expiration  of  two 
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Board  orders  ''^^^^^^^  after  it  has  been  published  in  draft  by  that  Board. 

46.  TJuit  there  is  great  need  for  a  special  inquiry  as 
to  the  administration  of  medical  relief. 

There  are  unquestionably  features  pertaining  to  this 
form  of  relief  that  tend  to  the  pauperisation  of  those  who, 
but  for  this  medical  relief,  would  never  have  applied  to 
the  guardians  at  all. 

47.  That  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  and 
Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  enable  non-resident  relief  to  be  paid  (a)  to  the  widow 
and  children  of  a  man  dying  in  the  union  of  his  settlement 
and  (b)  to  a  tvidow  removing  from  her  place  of  settlement 
dxiring  the  first  year  of  her  widowhood,  wiiJwui  the  necessity 
of  first  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  where  both  the  union  to  which  she  is  chargeable 
and  the  union  in  whose  area  she  may  go  to  reside  agree  that 
she  shall  be  paid  and  receive  such  relief. 

Proposed  ^f><^t  boards  should  have  unfettered  discretion  in 

reforms  as  to  every  case  as  to  how  miich  of  the  pension  of  a  pauper  lunatic 
the  "  Lunatic  shoidd  he  allowed  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  that  the  4s. 
Grant."         grant  should  be  paid  in  all  cases  where,  owing  to  the  allow- 
ance to  the  wife  or  family  of  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  a 
■pauper  lunatic's  pension,  the  net  charge  for  his  maintenance 
amounts  to,  or  is  in  excess  of,  4s.  per  week. 

49.  That  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  4s. 
grant  should  be  increased. 

By  Section  24  (1)  (f),  county  councils  have  to  pay  to  the 
guardians  of  each  Poor  Law  union  wholly  or  partly  in 
the  county  a  sum  equal  to  4s.  a  week  for  each  pauper 
lunatic  chargeable  to  that  union  and  maintained  in  an 
asylum,  registered  hospital,  or  licensed  house  for  whom 
the  net  charge  upon  the  guardians,  after  deducting  an}^ 
amount  received  by  them  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
lunatic  from  any  source  other  than  local  rates,  is  eoual 
to  or  exceeds  4s.  a  week  throughout  the  period  of  main- 
tenance for  which  the  sum  is  so  paid. 

50.  That  the  law  as  to  the  recovery  of  contributions  by 
parents  for  the  maintenance  of  their  children  should  he 
amended  so  as  to  make  the  same  similar  to  the  recovery  of 
sums  payable  under  bastardy  orders. 

If  an  order  for  payment  by  a  parent  is  not  complied 
with,  it  is  necessary  for  a  summons  to  be  issued  for  the 
arrears.  Then  if  the  justices  order  payment,  and  such 
order  is  not  complied  ■ndth,  a  further  summons  has  to  be 
issued,  at  the  hearing  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  defaulter  has  had  means  to  pay,  whereupon  the 
justices,  if  satisfied,  may  make  an  order,  and  if  the  money 
is  not  paid  the  defaulter  may  be  committed  to  prison  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  six  weeks  ;  whereas  under  the  Bastardy 
Acts  an  order  can  be  made  by  justices  for  the  apprehension 
of  a  person  who  has  failed  to  pay  a  sum  under  an  order  at 
the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  order, 
and  such  justices  can  also  order  the  arrears  to  be  levied  by 
distress,  or  in  default  can  commit  the  defaulter  to  prison 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  months. 

51.  That  hoards  should  be  enabled  to  recover  from 
persons,  whether  under  or  over  21  years  of  age,  the  cost  of 
medical  or  other  relief  rendered  necessary  through  their  own 
immorality. 

52.  That  guardians  should  have  power  to  compulsorily 
remove  to  the  workhouse  or  infirmary  paupers  applying  to 
them  for  outdoor  relief  who  are  in  a  dirty  and  helpless  con- 
dition, and  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  with  no  one 
to  take  care  of  them,  subject  to  obtaining  an  order  to  such 
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effect  from  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  or  two  justices  sitting  in 
petty  sessions,  and  having  jurisdiction  within  the  union  in 
which  such  person  is  resident. 

53.  That  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,   and  to  Reforms  as 
avoid  litigation,  all  matters  in  dispute  between  poor  laiv  to  settlement 
unions  cs  to  the  settlement  of  paupers  should  be  referred  to  the  and  removal 
arbitration  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

54.  That  a  settlement  should  be  acquired  by  residence 
in  a  union,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  in  a  particular  parish. 

55.  That  the  Guardians  who  authorise  expenditure  which  Surcharges 
the  auditor  considers  illegal  should-  be  surcharged,  and  not  upon 
only  the  Guardians  who  happen  to  s'gn  the  cheques  in  pay-  guardians. 
ment  of  such  expenditure. 

24742.  {C/io/rwaw.)  The  Association  of  Poor  Law  unions 
in  England  and  Wales  comprises  within  its  ranks  the 
bulk  of  the  unions,  I  understand  ? — That  is  so. 

24743.  You  have  been  in  communication  with  those 
unions  and  their  chairmen  ? — We  have. 

24744.  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  E.^tent  to 
opinion  amongst  the  unions  ;  how  far  do  the  proposals  which  [  ; 
you  put  down  carry  with  them  the  assent  of  the  majority  ^J'^^"^ 
of  the  unions  ?-^I  should  think  that  so  far  as  the  matter  ^gsQ^ja^i^jQu 
is  concerned,  in  the  precis  that  I  have  submitted  to  you     poor  Law 
the  opinions  expressed  are  practically  the  imanimous  unions  is 
opinions  of  the  boards — practically,  I  say.    (For  sum-  repi-esenta- 
mary  of  suggestions  received  from  boards  of  guardians,  tive. 

see  Appendix  No.  I  (A). ) 

24745.  We  have  had  communications  with  a  great  Yje\vs  of 
many  boards  of  guardians,  and  we  have  found  there  is  a  boards  of 
very  strong  feeling  amongst  th .  m  in  favour  of  some  greater  guardians  a? 
classification  of  ins  itutions ;   but  no  mention  is  made  to  importance 
of  that  subject  in  this  written  document  that  you  have  of  classifica 
handed  to  us  ? — That  is  so,  but  not  for  want  of  any 
unanimity  of  opinion  upon  it.    Perhaps  it  is  my  fault  in 

not  having  appreciated  the  value  of  that  matter,  and 
I  may  have  left  it  out  in  favour  of  other  matters  that  I 
considered  more  urgent. 

24746.  On  behalf  of  the  Association  you  make  a 
number  of  suggestions,  of  which  the  first  three,  as  stated  in 
paragraphs  6,  7  and  8  relate  to  the  genera]  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  ?  I  think  we  had  better  postpone  for 
the  present  any  questions  upon  those  three  points,  and 
take  first  the  other  suggestions  you  make  ? — Thank 
you.  I  shall  want  to  say  something  further,  especially 
on  paragraph  7,  but  if  you  are  coming  back  to  that,  it 
will  meet  my  case. 

24747.  I  see  from  paragraph  9,  that  the  Association  Advantages 
is  in  favour  of  an  ad  hoc  authority  for  Poor  Law  purposes  7  an 

TV,  <-  ;„  r.^  Poor  Law 

—  ihat  Js  so.  .  ., 

Authority. 

24748.  Would  you  just  expand  that  paragraph.  Do 
3'OU  make  the  suggestion  because  the  work  is  of  so  special 
a  character  that  you  think  other  bodies  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  it  on  ? — It  is  not  so  much  a  cpestion  of  the 
ability  of  the  other  bodies,  but  we  think  that  if  this  work 
were  made  simply  a  committee  matter  of  another  body 
it  would  suffer  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
committed,  and  would  appear  at  any  rate  to  be  of  a 
more  trivial  character  than  now  appears  to  be  the  case. 
We  think  if  it  were  mere  y  the  work  of  a  committee,  that 
it  would  not  be  of  that  importance  that  the  major  body 
itself  is.  and,  for  that  reason,  the  work  would  suffer 
in  the  care  that  would  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

24749.  Does  not  the  time  question  come  in  ?  Poor 
Law  work,  to  be  done  well,  necessitates  very  close  atten- 
tion to  individual  cases,  does  it  not  ? — So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  a  man  who  is  an  enthusiast  in  the  Poor 
Law  has  time  for  nothing  else,  and  if  he  had  time  he  would 
not  have  enthusiasm.  An  enthusiastic  poor  law  ad- 
ministrator, so  far  as  my  experience  goes ,  is  absorbed  in 
his  work,  and  if  he  is  not  absorbed  his  work  is  not  worth 
a  very  gueat  deal,  considered  from  a  Poor  Law  standpoint. 

24750.  [Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  election  of  an 
ad  hoc  body,  do  you  disapprove  of  district  councillors 
acting  as  guardians  ? — I  would  rather  the  guardian 
act  as  district  coimcillor. 
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24751.  Would  it  make  any  difference  ?— It  would 
make  this  difference — that  it  would  give  the  preference 
in  the  man's  mind  to  the  work  of  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  and  it  would  exalt  it  to  the  higher  position 
instead  of  the  other  local  work,  with  which  I  submit  there 
is  no  comparison  in  the  matter  of  importance. 

24752.  But  you  would  have  one  election,  probably, 
and  only  one  person  performing  the  two  duties  ? — I 
should  certainly  have  one  election,  but  whether  there 
were  one  or  more  persons  performing  the  two  duties,  I 
should  not  be  so  careful  about.  So  long  as  tbe  guardian 
is  elected  directly,  I  should  not  be  anxious  for  him  to 
undertake  other  duties. 

24753.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  The  duties  of  a  guardian  are  of 
very  various  kinds,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

24754.  You  would  have,  for  instance,  in  a  large  town 
the  management  of  a  hospital  ? — Yes,  the  Poor  Law 
hospital. 

24755.  And  of  a  school  perhaps  ? — No,  not  of  a  school. 

24756.  But  you  might  have  ? — We  might  by  accident 
but  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  that  were  so. 

24757.  There  are  district  schools  under  the  Poor  Law, 
are  there  not  ? — They  cannot,  I  think,  in  my  mind, 
be  so  good  for  the  children  as  having  the  children  in 
homes  and  sending  them  out  to  the  schools  with  the  other 
children  of  the  district. 

24758.  The  only  question  I  really  want  to  ask  upon  your 
suggestion  that  the  body  should  be  elected  ad  hoc  is  this  : 
are  not  the  duties  of  guardians  now  of  so  diverse  a  character 
that  you  require  persons  for  each  particular  department 
of  them  ? — I  think  not. 

24759.  You  think  they  can  still  be  covered  by  the  same 
man  ? — I  think,  so  far  as  my  thirty  years'  experience  goes, 
that  it  shews  that  they  work  admirably  well  in  every 
respect. 

24760.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  any  evidence  as  to  the 
amount  of  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  election  of 
guardians  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  evidence — 
I  have  brought  none. 

24761.  Have  you  any  statistical  statement  as  to  the 
proportion  of  votes  which  are  given  or  anything  of  that 
sort  ? — I  have  no  figures  by  me,  but  from  my  personal 
experience  I  can  say  there  are  more  votes  cast  in  the 
election  of  guardians,  at  any  rate  with  us,  than  is  the  case 
with  the  borough  councils. 

24762.  What  district  are  you  speaking  of  ? — I  am 
speaking  of  the  heavy  woollen  district  of  the  West  Riding. 

24763.  (Sir  Samnd  Provis.)  You  say  you  are  in  favour 
of  an  ad  hoc  authority  ;  as  you  are  aware,  at  the  present 
time  a  man  is  elected  as  a  member  of  the  rural  district 
council  and  then  he  is  ex  officio  a  guardian  ? — That  is  so. 

24764.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that  plan  ? — I 
have  named  my  objection — that  you  are  extolling  the 
inferior  duties  above  the  important  duties. 

24765.  Do  you  find  that  in  practice  that  plan  has  worked 
badly  according  to  your  experience  ? — I  cannot  adduce 
any  particular  fact  in  support  of  that,  beyond  the  general 
trend  of  opinion  and  speech  in  rural  districts.  It  will  not 
obtain  in  the  urban  ones,  because  there,  happily,  we  still 
elect  the  guardians,  but  in  the  other  districts  I  think  I 
see  in  the  admin'stration,  and  certainly  I  hear  in  the 
general  talk,  disdain  put  upon  the  work  of  the  guardians 
which,  I  think,  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  State. 

24766.  (Mr.  Phdps.)  Has  this  combination  of  duties 
nterfered  with  tdike  wlection  of  lady  guardians,  do  you 
think  ? — I  have  seen  nothing  that  would  lead  me  to  that 
opinion. 

24767.  Does  not  the  fact  that  a  guardian  has  also  to  be 
a  rural  district  councillor  stand  in  the  way  of  ladies  being 
elected  ? — I  have  no  experience  of  rural  districts  ;  our 
union  is  entirely  urban.  -  .j  a 

24768.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  principle  of  the  common  fund  charges  should  not 
be  impaired.    At  the  end  of  that  paragraph  you  say, 
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"  to  attempt  to  make  out-relief  a  township  charge  would  j[f^_  Joseph 
be  dangerous  to  the  peace  "  ;  why  would  it  be  dangerous  Brown. 

to  the  peace  ? — if  in  places  like  our  populous  towns  the   

relief  were  made  local  and  purely  local,  that  is  to  say,  if  1  Oct.  1906. 

it  were  granted  by  some  committee  of  the  town  council,  the   

elections  would  turn  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  some 
cases  upon  this  question  of  out-relief.  I  have  heard — I 
do  not  know  that  I  am  justilied  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  serious — of  propositions  for  indoor 
relief  being  made  a  county  charge  and  outdoor  relief  a 
township  charge,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  a 
person  sent  into  the  workhouse  would  be  at  the  charge  of 
the  count}'  and  so  the  parish  would  escape  cost  directly, 
whereas  any  out-relief  granted  would  be  granted  by  a 
committee  of  the  body  ruling  the  township  and  charged 
to  the  special  fund  of  the  township.  I  say  in  that  case  my 
knowledge  of  those  districts  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  elections  to  that  body — the  council  appointing  that 
committee — would  turn  exclusively  upon  this  one  ques- 
tion of  granting  outdoor  relief.  In  a  small  parish,  of 
course,  it  would  not,  and  there  there  would  be  no  out-relief, 
but  that,  would  cause  heart-burnings  of  a  dangerous 
character  and  certainly  the  body  that  had  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  that  particular  town  would  suffer  in 
consequence.    That  is  what  I  mean  by  being  dangerous. 

24769.  But  why  would  there  be  no  out-relief  in  a 
small  parish  if  there  was  any  person  entitled  to  it  ? — 
My  knowledge  of  those  places  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  they  could  escape  the  pajrment  of  a  rate  they  would 
do  so,  even  at  a  very  much  larger  cost  than  would  be 
involved  in  this  instance,  and  the  poor  would  be  taken  to 
the  workhouse  in  order  that  the  county  might  bear  the 
burden.  I  think,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  a  problem  or  a 
question  that  ought  not  to  arise.  ' 

24770.  (Professor  Smart.)  What  is  the  principle  of  a 
common  fund  in  rural  districts  ;  what  common  fund  do 
yoa  allude  to  ? — I  allude  to  the  fund  which  provides  for 
the  cost  of  relief  being  charged  upon  town  and  village 
alike,  not  in  proportion  to  their  demands  upon  that  fund, 
but  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay.  That  is  the 
common  fund.  All  relief  is  charged  upon  tiie  common 
fund,  and  not  upon  any  special  or  township  fund. 

24771.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  You  think  it  would  be  a  dis- 
advantage because  people  would  be  given  indoor  relief 
in  preference  to  outdoor  relief  if  indoor  relief  became  a 
national  charge  or  a  county  charge,  and  that  persons  who 
ought  to  get  outdoor  relief  would  not  get  it  simply  because 
it  could  be  done  cheaper  to  the  locality  by  sending  them 
indoor  under  those  circumstances  ;  is  that  your  idea  ? — 
Tiiat  is  what  I  anticipate  would  be  the  net  result  of  any 
such  change  as  that  which  I  have  here  anticipated. 

24772.  So  that  really  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  the 
poor  ? — Unquestionably.  I  oppose  it,  not  only  on  that 
ground,  but  because  of  the  danger  involved  in  the  working 
of  it.  You  would  upset  the  sanitary  authority  and 
those  having  the  administration  of  the  local  government, 
because  that  one  question  would  bulk  more  largely  in 
the  minds  of  the  ratepayers  and  those  who  voted  than  all 
the  rest ;  and  it  would  encourage  the  unions  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose. 

24773.  You  do  not  look  forward  to  the  total  abolition  Possibility  of 
of  outdoor  relief,  do  you  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  am  hoping  abolition  of 
to  see  that  day.    I  have  no  doubt  that  day  will  come,  but  out-relief. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  put  aside  long  before  that  day 
arrives. 

24774.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  would  be  glad  if  it  were 
possible  to  see  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief,  then  ? — 
I  should  encourage  everything  that  would  tend  in  that 
direction. 

24775.  (Professor  Smart.)  Do  you  mean  abolition  or 
restriction  ? — I  do  not  mean  the  abolition  of  it,  but  out- 
growing it.  I  want  by  educating  the  country  and  the 
people  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  abolish  it  so  long  as  the 
absolute  need  remains. 

24776.  (Chairman.)  Now,    in    regard    to    paragraph  Need  for 
No.  11,  whilst  you  would  wish  to  keep  the  supervision  less  Local 
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Mr.  Joseph      24777.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of 
Broiim.      uniformity  at  present  in  the  administration  of  poor  relief 
by  different  boards  of  guardians  ? — That  is  so. 

2477S.  If  the  Local  Government  Board  interfered 
less  the  want  of  uniformity  would  be  greater,  would  it 
not  ? — I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  Local  Government 
Board  interfere  less  in  matters  of  principle.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  if  they  did.  I  should  rather  extend  their 
interference  in  matters  of  principle  than  restrict  it.  I 
bid  you  note  that  paragraph  11  is  a  note  of  the  council 
itself,  and  not  mine.  I  should  want  to  interpret  that  to 
mean  solely  in  little  matters  of  detail  in  the  management 
of  union  affairs. 

24779.  Can  you  give  me  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of 
detail  you  mean  ? — Yes.  One  that  just  presents  itself 
to  my  mind  is  where  small  matters  of  repair  are  needed 
to  workhouse  premises  ;  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble 
Whitehall  with  an  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings,  or  a 
few  pounds  up  to  £50.  I  merely  mention  that  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  point ;  I  do  not  say  that  £50  is  the  exact 
amount.  I  think  in  small  matters  like  that  the  local 
gua'-dians  might  be  trusted  ;  and  also  in  the  matter  of 
the  appointment  and  discharge  of  some  of  the  minor 
oflScials.  Things  of  that  kind,  I  think,  might  be  left  to 
their  discretion  ;  but  in  other  matters  I  certainly  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  at  all  restricted. 

24780.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Would  you  advocate  the  strengthen- 
ing of  their  direct  power,  or  would  you  leave  it  rather  in 
the  indirect  shape  ? — I  should  advocate  the  strengthening 
of  their  direct  power.  On  paragraph  7,  which  we  have 
adjourned,  I  think  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  that 
direction.  I  wish  to  see  the  power  and  the  authority 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  increased  and  not 
decreased. 

24781.  Perhaps  the  subject  will  come  on  better  then. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  inspectors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  do  their  work  ? — I  am 
delighted  with  it.  I  have  not  one  word  to  say  against 
it,  but  everything  in  praise. 

24782.  And  you  would  wish  it  to  be  enforced  ? — 
Most  decidedly  so. 

24783.  {Dr.  Doumes.)  Can  you  suggest  any  method  by 
which  a  central  authority  could  control  the  local  authori- 
ties on  such  matters  of  principle  as  you  contemplate. 
I  may  remind  you  that  the  guardians  are  popularly 
elected  on  a  democratic  basis,  and  then  perhaps  you  will 
see  the  difficulty  that  I  suggest  ? — I  do  not  exactly  grcisp 
the  point. 

24784.  It  is  a  little  difficult,  is  it  not,  for  a  central 
authority  to  control  a  local  authority  elected  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis  ? — I  take  your  point  now.  I  submit  that  the 
central  authority  can  lay  doira  certain  rules  and  principles 
for  the  guidance  of  the  authority  below  giving  them, 
within  certain  lines,  absolute  jurisdiction — but  only 
within  certain  lines  governing  matters  of  principle. 
That,  again,  I  think,  will  come  up  better  on  paragraph  7, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  what  I  have  to  say  on  that 
point. 

The  question      24785.  (J/r.  Gardiner.)  Having  regard  to  the  many  dis- 
of  the  size  of  tricts  they  have  to  supervise,  do  you  get  as  much  help 
inspectors'      from  the  Local  Government  Board  inspectors  as  you 
districts.        would  wish  ? — So  far  as  my  own  experience  is  concerned 
we  have  lacked  no  assistance  that  we  could  possibly 
desire.    Many  a  time  we  have  asked  it,  and  we  have 
always  got  it  most  readily. 

24786.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  is  the  inspector 
able  to  give  as  much  attention  to  a  particular  union  as  you 
would  wish,  having  regard  to  the  size  of  his  district  ? — 
My  experience  is  that  he  is.  I  have  nothing  to  suggest 
on  that  point. 
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24787.  Then  the  districts  are  not  too  large 
that  I  know  of. 


-None 


24788.  {Mrs.  Bosanquei.)  In  regard  to  the  suggestion 
in  paragraph  13  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  your 
dangers,  and  note,  "  The  multiplication  of  the  homes  of  the  children 
abuses. 


from  our  Poor  Law  institutions  has  much  to  do  with  their 
future  life  and  usefulness  "  ? — The  point  there  is  that 
where  the  children  are  sent  out  first  to  one  home  and  then 
to  another  in  quick  succession  there  is  a  dissipation  of  the 
mind,  and  the  future  of  the  child  ia  prejudiced  by  having 
had  a  number  of  homes  to  go  to.  By  the  multiplication 
of  the  homes  you  multiply  the  difficulties  in  the  child's 
way. 

24789.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  guardians  should 
send  them  first  to  one  home  and  then  tj  another  ? — No. 
They  do  t'lat  now,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  avoid. 
Where  the  child  is  adopted  I  want  to  make,  shall  I  call 
them  the  foster-parents — for  that  is  the  legal  relationship, 
I  suppose — responsible  for  the  child  as  long  as  they  are 
able  to  maintain  it,  and  I  want  to  make  them  maintain 
it,  and  to  be  able  to  see  that  they  do  their  duty.  I  have 
known  a  child  have  three  homes  in  one  year,  and  that 
child  afterwards  has  not  done  well.  The  children  that 
do  well  are  those  that  are  sent  out  to  a  home  and  there- 
abide  ;  in  many  cases  they  have  turned  out  excellent 
men  and  women,  too.  I  have  known  instances,  because 
I  am  particularly  fond  of  children,  and  I  have  watched 
the  history  of  the  children  in  my  own  union.  Where 
they  have  been  happy  enough  to  secure  a  home  and  abide 
there  they  have  invariably  done  well. 

24790.  Are  you  referring  to  cases  of  boarding-out  ? — 
We  have  no  boarding-out.  People  come  to  the  work- 
house for  children  to  adopt,  as  they  oaU  it,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  in  sadly  too  many  instances  it  is  a  system  of  white 
slavery.  They  take  the  children  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  thirt«en  who  cannot  go  out  to  work,  but  they  use 
them  as  little  house  slaves  and  nurses  in  the  houre  l>etween 
school.  I  very  strongly  deprecate  tiukt,  and  I  have  done 
my  best  to  stop  it  in  my  own  union.  1  think  if  there  were 
some  recognised  responsibihty  attaching  to  such  adoption 
these  people  either  would  not  be  so  willing  to  come  and 
fetch  them,  or  having  got  them  they  would  have  to  do 
more  justice  by  them. 

24791.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  these  people  come  and 
adopt  the  children  and  then  send  them  back  again  to  the 
Poor  Law  guardians  ? — That  is  so. 

24792.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  refer  in  paragraph  13 
to  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  vote  of  a  Board  under 
conditions  in  which  the  parent  is  unable  to  look  after  it 
properly  ? — I  think  you  have  hardly  grasped  my  position 
yet ;  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  myself  clear.  In  the 
practical  working  of  the  union  the  House  Committee  at 
every  meeting  has  applications  of  this  character.  People 
apply  for  children,  but  they  dare  not  say  they  want  them 
as  servants  because  the  ao;e  would  not  warrant  their 
going  to  work,  so  they  say  they  want  to  adopt  the  children. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  adoption  of  children  of  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  a  million  would 
want  a  child  of  that  age  to  adopt  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  Those  children  are  too  old  to  adopt.  The  people 
come  and  fetch  them  from  the  guardians  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  their  house,  presumably  to  adopt  them,  but 
actually  to  use  them  as  white  slaves,  and  if  they  find  there 
is  no  work  to  be  got  out  of  them  they  will  bring  the 
children  back  in  a  month  and  say,  this  child  does  not  suit, 
she  is  not  faithful,  or  he  is  not  honest,  and  they  want  us  to 
take  him  or  her  back.  I  say  the  future  of  the  child  is 
endangered  by  that  break  in  its  training,  and  I  would 
rather  that  these  people  did  not  come.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  reason  with  some  guardians  and  to  get  them  not  to  let 
the  children  go,  and  therefore  that  is  one  of  the  points 
on  which  I  want  a  superior  authority  to  come  in  and  to 
say,  "If  you  adopt  you  must  adopt  with  a  certain  re- 
sponsibility." 

♦ 

24793.  WTiat  is  the  age  of  the  children  you  are  speaking 
of  ? — Those  that  I  refer  to  are  from  nine  to  thirteen.  1  f 
people  come  to  adopt  children  under  that  age  you  may 
take  it  that  they  really  want  companion.=!hip,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  because  they  could  not  expect  to  get  any 
service  out  of  a  child  of  five  to  nine  years  of  age. 

24794.  Where  are  these  children  resident,  in  the  work- 
house ? — In  the  children's  homes ;  we  have  no  children 
in  the  house. 
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Proposal  to  24795.  You  say  that  the  adoption  of  a  child  should 
increase  legal  legally  involve  afl  the  responsibilities  of  a  parent ;  do 
responsibili-  you  mean  that  people  taking  the  children  that  you  de- 
iesof  private  ggj-jigg  should  become  entirely  responsible  for  them  as 
parents  ? — That  ifi  what  I  want. 

24796.  Is  the  plan  you  have  been  referring  to  common 
in  the  unions  atx^vct  you  ? — It  is  common  with  us  and 
with  those  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood. 

24797.  Are  these  orphans  that  you  refer  to  ? — Not  all 
of  them. 

24798.  Are  they  mostly  ?— Yes. 

24799.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  even  the  mother 
and  the  father  both  would  be  alive  ? — They  have  both 
deserted  them  in  most  cases.  Tlie  parents  have  either 
deserted  them  or  they  are  dead. 

24800.  Apart  from  the  practice  you  refer  to,  have  you 
been  accustomed  as  a  Board  to  pass  a  resolution  adopting 
a  child  under  the  recent  Acts  for  that  purpose  ? — No,  not 
for  that  purpose.  We  have  adopted  many,  and  any 
such  might  by  accident  be  one  of  those  that  I  want  to 
protect  in  this  way.  It  might  be  that  some  p>erson  might 
make  application  to  the  Board  for  one  of  these  children 
that  had  been  adopted  under  the  Act,  and  the  Board 
might  let  them  go.    But  that  is  a  matter  of  accident. 

24801.  Does  this  statement  of  yours  refer  to  a  large 
number  of  children  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — I  do  not 
remember.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing,  at  any  rate,  for  our 
House  Committee  to  meet  without  having  one  or  more 
such  applications. 

24802.  Which  they  more  or  less  accept  ? — Yes.  They 
wiU  not  all  be  of  the  objectionable  character  that  I  point 
out..  There  will  be  some  of  them  of  a  younger  age  and 
some  of  a  higher  age,  in  which  case  the  objection  would 
not  apply. 

24803.  (Air.  Bentham.)  The  guardians  could  always 
refuse  if  they  saw  the  object  was  merely  one  of  profit  ? — • 
Yes,  if  they  would,  but  that  is  the  point.  I  say  if  the 
persons  taking  the  child  had  to  be  responsible,  and  they 
knew  it,  they  would  not  make  the  application,  and  so  we 
should  not  have  it  to  refuse. 

24804.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Is  this  method  of  adoption  which 
you  refer  to  one  which  you  carry  out  under  any  special 
Act  ? — No,  it  is  governed  by  no  particular  Act  whatever. 

24805.  {Mr.  Patten-Ma^Dougall.)  And  there  is  no 
power,  statutory  or  otherwise  for  doing  it,  is  there  ? 
— The  powers  are  general.  We  have  got  a  certain 
child  in  the  house  and  a  peraon  comes  and  asks  to  be 
allowed  to  adopt  that  child,  and  the  question  is  laid 
before  the  Board  in  that  form.  The  Board  then  have 
the  chance  of  being  rid  of  the  child,  and  the  child  would 
be  going  to  what  they  presume  is  a  good  home. 

24806.  This  is  done  under  no  statutory  provision  and 
under  no  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  take  it? — 
It  is  done  under  the  common  law  I  should  call  it. 

24807.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  I  understand  that 
these  are  orphan  or  deserted  children  generally  ? — No, 
I  dare  not  say  that.  They  may  not  be  either  orphan  or 
deserted.  They  may  have  parents  about.  These  are 
the  children  that  are  in  the  house  under  the  care  of  the 
guardians. 

24808.  Assuming  there  is  a  paren^,  is  the  parent  con- 
sulted ? — Yes  ;  if  the  parent  were  in  the  house  no  child 
would  be  allowed  to  go  out  without  that  parent's  con- 
sent. 

24809.  Supposing  that  the  child  were  of  school  age, 
does  the  child  go  to  school  ? — It  is  bound  to  go  to  school 
if  it  is  under  twelve. 

24810.  What  advantage  does  the  person  get  to  whom  the 
house  child  goes  ? — It  does  nursing,  little  house  work,  runs 
errands,  and  things  of  that  kind,  between  the  school  hours. 

24811.  You  do  not  have  any  formal  agreement  as  re- 
gards adoption,  do  you  ? — No.  ' 

24812.  None  at  all  ? — None  at  all^  ••....fM..+u^..-. 
429—111. 


24813.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  under  a  recent  .Act,  Mr.  Joseph 
where  a  child  in  the  workhouse  is  adopted,  the  guardians  Brown. 
are  empowered  to  send  someone  to  visit  the  child  ;  do  you  ~~ — 
do  that  ?— We  always  do  that.    We  have  a  lady  visitor,  ^  1906. 
and  she  makes  periodical  visits  to  all  such  children  ;  and  Qu^i-jia^jjg' 
that  accounts  for  the  children  coming  back  again  to  the  powers  over 
house.  children 

,       „   ,  .  adopted  by 

wanted  to  find  out  ? — That  is  private 

iicu-sons. 


24814.  That  is  what  I 
the  secret  of  a  child  coming  back  again  in  a  month. 


 _-.-J;il 


24815.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  child  is  in  an  unsuit- 
able home,  it  is  brought  back  on  the  report  of  that  officer  ? 
So  far  as  the  home  is  concerned,  we  are  very  careful  to 
have  the  home  inspected  before  the  child  goes,  and  if  the 
home  is  not  right  no  child  would  be  allowed  to  go. 

24816.  With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  child  is 
treated  or  what  it  does  there,  you  get  a  report  from  this 
officer  ? — This  lady  visitor  that  we  have  pays  visits  not 
less  often  than  once  a  month  to  all  such  children  as  are  out 
in  our  union. 

24817.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  undesirable 
homes,  it  is  better  the  child  .should  be  returned  to  the 
guardians  than  the  guardians  should  have  the  power  to 
compel  these  people  to  keep  the  child  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — 
We  should  not  let  them  keep  it,  and  we  should  not  let  the 
child  go  to  them  if  it  were  an  undesirable  home. 

24818.  You  would  not  do  so  now,  I  suppose,  if  care  was 
taken  ? — No. 

24819.  Therefore  every  care  is  taken  now  in  p'acing 
a  child  out,  and  you  would  do  the  same  under  the  new 
conditions  ? — Yes,  with  this  difference — that  the  persons 
applying,  knowing  that  they  have  certain  serious  financial 
responsibilities,  and  knowing  they  would  have  to  keep  it, 
would  not  apply  unless  there  were  a  genuine  desire  to 
have  a  particular  child. 

24820.  Do  you  think  that  would  weigh  with  them  ? —  ■ 
I  am  sure  it  would  weigh  very  largely.    We  should  not 

have  the  number  of  applications  we  are  getting  now  if  that 
responsibility  were  involved. 

24821.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  the  assess  Uncertainty 
ment  of  Government  property,  about  which  you  make  a  as  to  basis  of 
suggestion  in  paragraph  15,  have  you  any  information  contriliution 
showing  what  is  the  basis  of  the  Government  assessment  "f  Govern- 
now  and  how  it  compares  with  the  other  assessments  ? —  n\i?ut 
Strictly,  no.    The  Government  are  their  owti  assessors,  I'^^J'P^'^'J 
and  they  only  give  what  they  call  a  contribution  in  lieu  of 

rate.  How  that  might  compare  with  the  value  of  other 
property  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  tell,  because  there 
is  no  inspection  of  the  property  involved — or,  at  any  rate, 
it  could  only  be  an  outside  inspection — so  we  cannot  say. 

24822.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  paragraphs  16,  17 
and  18,  in  which  you  deal  with  the  Bastardy  Acts.  Your 
first  suggestion  is  that  the  guardians  should  not  have  to 
obtain  another  order  if  the  mother  comes  into  the  work- 
house ? — Yes,  that  is  the  first  suggestion. 

24823 — 4.  Then  in  certain  cases  you  would  propose  to 
dispense  with  the  evidence  of  the  mother  where  she  is 
insane  or  cannot  attend  ? — My  council  are  of  that  opinion, 
but  I  am  not.    I  cannot  support  that  suggestion. 

24825.  Are  you  the  chairman  of  the  Dewsbury  Board 
of  Guardians  ? — I  am  not  the  chairman.  The  chairman- 
ship of  the  Dewsbury  Board  of  Guardians  is  one  of  the 
moveable  feasts,  and  it  goes  round  every  two  or  three 
years  at  the  outside.  l  am  the  chairman  of  most  of  their 
important  committees,  and  have  been  for  a  matter  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

24826.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  Extent 
far  the  statement  you  have  just  made  that  this  is  the  view  of  ref  re- 
of  the  council  squares  with  your  remark  to  the  chairman  tentative 
that  these  suggestions  were  practically  the  united  views  eTiiknce 
of  the  boards  of  guardians  of  the  country  ? — I  am  afraid  I     p^^j  j 
am  in  a  very  small  minority  ;  nevertheless  I  am  still  of  Unions 
opinion  that  the  procedure  suggested  in  paragraph  17  Ass.-ciation. 
WQuld  be  a  mistake. 

24827.  But  may  we  take  it  that  it  embodies  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  guardians  who  have  replied  to  your 
council  ? — That  is  so  ;  that  is  no  doubt  abput  that. 
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Mr.  Joseph      24828.  {Professor  Smart.)  May  we  take  it  that  all  the 
Brown .      views  put  down  in  this  document  are  the  views  of  positive 
majorities  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
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24829.  They  may  be  bare  majorities  or  overwhelming 
majorities,  but  you  have  no  means  of  stating  to  us  which  ? 
— I  should  say  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances  there 
would  be  an  overwhelming  majority.  There  would  be 
one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  majority  is  small,  but  we 
have  left  out  of  this  precis  altogether  all  those  matters 
where  we  are  sharply  divided.  In  regard  to  the  matters 
that  are  mentioned  here,  you  may  take  it  that  these  sug- 
gestion are  practically  the  unanimous  opinions  of  the 
boards  throughout  th  ■  country. 

24830.  (Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  bastardy  cases, 
do  you  find  that  in  most  instances  justice  is  done  and  that 
the  father  is  brought  to  give  his  share  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  child  ? — No,  by  no  means.  I  think  there 
is  a  very  great  deal  of  injustice  being  done  under  these 
Bastardy  Acts.  The  mother  is  foolishly  influenced,  and 
in  many  instances  that  have  come  under  my  personal 
knowledge  she  has  been  taken  out  of  our  hands  before  we 
as  guardians  can  get  an  order.  Influence  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  mother  and  she  is  led  out  before  the  man 
san  be  made  amenable.  Then  possibly  the  girl  comes  a 
second  time  :  I  have  known  her  come  a  third  time,  but 
on  the  third  time  she  is  willing  for  us  to  take  proceedings 
against  the  man,  but  then  of  course  it  becomes  more  and 
more  hopeless  as  you  will  see.  There  certainly  ought  to 
be  made  further  provision  whereby  the  guardians  can 
make  the  man  amenable  for  the  expenditure  involved  in 
the  treatment  of  the  woman  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child, 
and  whereby  we  should  have  the  independent  right  of 
approaching  the  Bench  upon  matters  of  this  kind. 
Where  a  man  and  a  woman  have  been  known  to  live 
together  in  some  cases  for  years  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  have  power  as  guardians  to  go  to  the  Bench  and 
make  a  claim,  independently  of  the  woman  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  that  is  to  be  done. 

24831.  The  woman  often  comes  to  you  for  three  or  four 
months,  possibly  two  or  three  months  before  the  birth  of 
her  child,  does  she  not  ? — Yes. 

24832.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  when  she  first  comes 
and  the  conditions  are  those  that  you  refer  to,  namely, 
that  they  have  been  living  together,  for  you  to  make  any 
immediate  demand  for  payment  ? — I  think  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  recoup  ourselves  from  the  man  the  cost  of 
maintaining  that  woman.  That  is  the  point  that  I  want 
to  make. 

24833.  Coming  as  she  does  under  those  particular  cir- 
cumstances ? — Quite  so.  If  we  can  prove  to  the  bench 
that  they  have  been  living  together  in  cohabitation,  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  command  the  cost  of  main- 
tenanc3  from  the  man  himself. 

2  34.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  now,  I  suppose  the  woman 
may  be  in  the  house  two  or  three  months  beforehand  ? — 
Yes. 

24835.  And  then  you  try  to  get  an  order  after  the  birth 
of  the  child  ?— Yes. 

24836.  Have  you  any  difficulty  when  it  comes  to  that  ? 
— Yes,  because  the  woman  has  gone. 

24837.  And  you  must  have  her  evidence  ? — We  must 
have  her  evidence. 

24838.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  would  remedy 
that  except  acting  earlier  than  the  birth  of  the  child  ? — I 
say  that  if  we  were  allowed  to  recoup  ourselves  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  woman  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child 
the  great  bui'den  of  the  expenditure  would  be  provided  for. 
If  the  woman  went  out  immediately  afterwards  there 
would  be  practically  no  expense  involved  beyond  that  for 
which  we  had  already  recouped  ourselves. 

24839.  Would  the  proposal  cover  the  suggestion  that 
the  mother  might  be  statutorily,  so  to  speak,  detained  for 
the  time  being  until  the  thing  is  settled  ? — It  would  cover 
the  purpose  that  I  seek  to  serve  exactly  if  we  had  the  right 
to  command  her  evidence  in  the  box. 


24840.  Do  you  often  find  that  the  man  has  left  the 
district  in  between  ?— Yes,  that  happens.  There  is  one 
thing  about  the  woman  though — an  imwilling  witness 
would  not  be  worth  much.  That  is  the  difficulty,  if  you 
put  her  into  the  box  when  she  did  not  want  to  go,  she  would 
not  be  worth  much  there.  I  fear. 

24841.  Would  not  the  mere  fact  that  this  was  the 
normal  procedure  tend  to  make  the  offence  less  common  ? 
— The  better  way  would  be  that  you  should  give  the 
guardians  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Bench  for  an  order 
any  number  of  years  after  the  birth  of  the  child  until,  say, 
its  age  is  sixteen.  The  mother  has  not  that  right,  and 
she  does  not  need  it,  but  the  guardians  do  need  it.  If  wc 
had  power  to  go  to  the  Bench  five  or  six  years  afterwards 
and  ask  for  an  order  for  that  particular  child,  we  should 
be  able  then  to  recover  our  position.  The  woman  comes 
back  into  the  house  and  the  child  comes  back  into  the 
house  and  they  are  charged  upon  the  rates  ;  then  if  we  had 
j)ower  to  go  to  the  Bench  in  some  few  cases  we  should  no 
doubt  be  able  to  recoup  ourselves. 

24842.  Do  you  find  in  many  cases  that  the  man  ab- 
sconds ? — In  sadly  too  many. 

24843.  When  a  man  absconds  is  anything  done  ? —  Cases  of 
Nothing  can  be  done.    I  should  think,  perhaps  only  in  P'l'ative 
one  out  of  every  three  cases  are  we  able  to  obtain  the  f^it''©!' 
order.    They  are  very  common  matters  with  us  and  \\q  mg* 
endeavour  in  every  case  where  possible_^to  get  an  order, 
whatever  the  chances  may  appear  to  be. 

24844.  Do  you  find  other  boards  of  guardians  are 
also  as  keen  to  get  these  orders  ? — I  have  no  experience 
of  other  boards  on  that  particular  point. 

24845.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  an  important  matter 
and  needs  an  alteration  of  the  law  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
important  in  the  matter  of  morals  as  well  as  in  the  matter 
of  finance.  „ 

24846.  (Chairman.)  According   to   the   suggestion   in  Need  for 
paragraph  19  your  council  would  like  to  have  the  same  greater 
power  of  boarding-out  within  the  union  that  you  now  have  facilities  for 
outside  the  union  ?— Yes.    That,  I  think,  in  a  great  hoarding  out 
number  of  unions  is  of  more  importance  than  the  boarding  y^j^'^ 
outside  the  union.    If  we  could  have  the  same  privileges 

that  have  already  been  conferred  by  this  recent  order  it 
would  be  very  advantageous. 

24847.  And  you  would  be  able  to  look  after  the  children 
through  your  own  officers,  would  you  not  ? — There 
would  be  no  difficulty  under  that  head  at  all,  I  think. 

24848.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  are  aware  perhaps 
that  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
promised  last  session  to  consider  this  question  ? — Yes. 

24849.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDoug all.)  Do  you  approve  of 
the  boarding-out  of  children  ? — Yes,  very  strongly — 
but  in  suitable  homes  ;  everything  hangs  there. 

24850.  (Chairman.)  And  where  you  have  proper  in- 
spection ? — Quite  so. 

24851.  (Mr.  Booth.)  How  do  you  regard  the  question  Relief  of 
of  children  whose  mother  is  living — widow's  children,  I  children  of 
mean  ?    Would  you  board  them  out  in  other  homes  in  widows, 
the  same  way  ? — That  would  depend  upon  the  mother. 

24852.  Otherwise  you  would  give  her  out-relief  ? — Most 
assuredly  yes,  if  her  character  was  right.  I  should  never 
take  the  children  away  from  the  mother  to  put  them  under 
a  fostermother  except  that  mother  was  not  to  be  trusted. 

24853.  But  if  the  children  remained  with  their  mother 
there  would  not  be,  and  is  not,  the  same  inspection  as  if 
they  were  with  someone  else  ? — With  us  there  would 
be,  because  the  relieving  officer  would  see  them  every 
week. 

24854.  So  in  effect  they  are  boarded  out  with  their 
mother  ? — Yes. 

24855.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  After-care  of 
the  boarded-out  children  after  they  leave  you  ?— We  have  'iO:<j™«;a-o«t 
no  boarded-out  children  at  the  moment,  but  when  we 

had  we  did.  We  found  it  difficult  to  find  suitable  homes. 
In  our  manufacturing  districts  the  women  go  out  to  work 
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and  the  homes  are  not  domesticated  in  consequence 
in  a  great  number  of  instances,  and  so  the  number  of 
suitable  homes  is  very  few.  We  have  therefore  provided 
children's  homes  and  appointed  foster-mothers  instead. 

24856.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  the  children  after 
they  leave  your  homes  ? — We  do.  I  have  already  said 
we  keep  a  lady  inspector  to  do  nothing  else.  Her  sole 
duty  is  to  go  round  and  see  after  all  the  children  within 
the  union  and  to  report  periodically  to  the  board  upon 
every  one. 

24857.  Till  what  age  does  she  inspect  them  ?— She 
is  a  most  excellent  lady,  and  sometimes  she  reports  up 
to  eighteen. 

24858.  Are  these  records  available  ? — They  are  all 
kept. 

24859.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  see  some  of  them  ? 
— I  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  a  number  of  them  sent 
to  you,  or  if  your  secretary  writes  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Dewsbury  union  and  asks  for  copies  of  Miss  Thornton's 
reports  they  will  be  sent  up  to  you  at  once.  (Subsequently 
sent,  see  Appendix  No.  I  (B).) 

24860.  (Miss  Hill.)  In  the  event  of  a  boarding-out 
order  similar  to  that  which  was  issued  for  boarding-out 
without  the  union,  would  it  be  proposed  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  inspectors  should  inspect  within  the 
union  ? — It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  they  did. 

2486L  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
inspection  by  Local  Government  Board  inspectors  in 
your  own  parishes  ? — Certainly  not,  I  should  say. 

24862.  {CJiairman.)  In  paragraph  20  you  suggest  that 
the  Chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians,  not  being  a  woman 
or  personally  disqualified  by  any  Act,  should  be  an  ex 
officio  justice  of  the  peace  ;  what  is  the  reason  for  that 
suggestion  ? — There  are  one  or  two  reasons  that  I  should 
like  to  urge  upon  that  point  which  apply  perhaps  more 
to  rural  boards  than  to  the  others.  Here  I  am  almost 
anticipating  and  usurping  the  function  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  King.  In  all  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chair- 
man of  a  board  of  guardians  would  make  a  better  justice 
than  the  chairman  of  most  of  the  parish  or  district  coun- 
cils. But  apart  from  that,  occasions  arise  where  the 
certificate  of  a  pauper  to  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum 
needs  the  signature  of  a  justice,  and  oftentimes  officers, 
even  in  our  urban  districts,  are  put  to  very  great  trouble 
to  obtain  that  signature.  If  the  chairman  of  the  board 
were  a  justice  of  the  peace  he  could  sign  those  certificates 
if  he  did  nothing  else,  and  that  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  both  to  the  officials  of  the  union  and  to  the  poor 
people  who  have  to  come  under  such  care. 

24863.  What  you  state  you  think  is  generally  felt  ? — 
I  think  so,  and  felt  keenly  too. 

24864.  That  it  is  an  administrative  inconvenience  at 
present  ? — It  is  ;  and  further  it  looks  like  an  unfair  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  Where  the  chairman  of  a  small  parish  or 
district  council  is  elevated  to  the  Bench  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  guardians  which  covers  the  whole 
area  is  not  allowed  the  same  distinction,  it  is  rather  an 
invidious  comparison  between  the  two. 

24865.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  But  of  course  in  many  cases  it 
would  involve  the  same  individual  being  both  plaintiff 
and  judge  ? — No,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  that. 

24866.  Would  you  prevent  him  sitting  on  the  Bench 
when  a  poor  law  case  came  up  ? — The  other  magistrates 
on  the  Bench,  would  I  anticipate. 

24867.  But  that  is  the  reason,  is  it  not,  why  it  was  not 
given  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  can  be,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  other  chairman  that  difficulty  must  occur 
far  more  frequently.  Sometimes  hundreds  of  summonses 
are  apphed  for  in  the  case  of  rates,  and  there  are  distraints 
on  those  rates  and  committals  for  non-pa3anent,  and  yet 
the  chairman  of  the  district  council  will  sit  on  the  Bonch 
during  all  those  matters.  No  such  number  of  matters 
could  come  before  the  Bench  affecting  boards  of  guar- 
dians. 


24868.  [Mr.  Chandler.)  In  respect  of  lunacy  orders,  is 
it  not  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  will,  on  appUca- 
tion,  grant  to  any  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians 
power  to  sign  lunacy  orders  ?— I  was  not  aware  of  that. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  that  is  so. 

24869.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  so,  because 
it  has  been  done  in  my  own  case  ? — I  think  our  guardians 
ought  to  be  made  aware  of  that  fact,  and  I  will  take  steps 
to  see  that  they  are,  so  that  they  may  at  least  relieve  them- 
selves of  that  difficulty.  But  that  does  not  remove  the 
invidious  distinction  between  the  two  bodies. 
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24870.  {Chairman.)  Then  in  regard  to  the  detention  l^iojiosed 

of  inmates  according  to  paragraphs  21  and  22,  you  would  detention  of 
detain  persons  who  have  come  in  contact  with  persons  certain 
suffering  from  infectious  disease,  and  you  would  also  like  classes  of 
to  have  the  power  of  detention  over  men  and  women  who  I>avqjers. 
have  become  destitute  owing  to  immoral  habits.  Would 
you  just  explain  the  second  proposal  a  little  more  ? — 
Unfortunately,  we  have  a  number  of  such  cases  coming  to 
us.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  more  with  the  idea  of 
a  little  bit  of  discipline  rather  than  with  the  idea  of  help- 
fulness to  the  patient,  but  a  number  of  boards  desire 
that  we  should  keep  him  under  control  a  little  bit  after  he 
has  recovered  sufficiently  to  go  outside.    They  are  very 
undesirable  cases,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  that  can  be 
done  to  make  their  recourse  to  our  hospitals  undesirable 
should  be  done. 

24871.  Are  you  referring  to  drunkenness  ? — No,  this 
paragraph  refers  more  particularly  to  lock  cases  than  to 
delirium  tremens  cases. 

24872.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  you  that  boards 
of  guardians  should  have  the  power  of  detaining  girls 
or  women  of  feeble  mind  who  are  in  the  habit  of  having 
illegitimate  children  ? — I  think  that  point  is  raised  further 
on  in  the  piccis.  With  regard  to  the  feeble-minded  the 
answer  is  yes,  but  with  regard  to  persons  of  sound  mind 
and  bodj'  I  know  that  there  have  been  many  attempts 
to  induce  our  Association  to  try  and  get  that  power,  but  I 
should  certainly  resist  it. 

24873.  Your  paragraphs  24  to  27  only  apply  to  people 
who  are  generally  feeble-minded,  and  I  was  thinking  of  a 
case  where,  as  it  is  alleged,  a  young  woman  comes  con- 
stantly into  the  workhouse  to  be  confined  with  illegiti- 
mate children.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  any 
special  power  was  necessary  in  those  cases  ? — I  should 
very  much  prefer  that  we  should  get  hold  of  the  man  and 
keep  him  a  little  while  rather  than  the  woman.  I  do  not 
think  keefiing  the  woman  a  little  while  would  be  any  good. 

24874  The  idea  is,  that  she  is  hardly  responsible  for 
her  actions  ?  If  she  is  irresponsible,  then  she  comes  under 
the  other  categ  ry,  in  which  case  I  submit  that  the  order 
for  her  detention  ought  to  be  obtained  in  o]*en  court — it 
ought  to  be  obtained  in  petty  sessions.  I  would  not 
have  an  order  issued  for  the  detention  of  an  individual 
except  it  were  obtained  in  court,  where  the  other  side 
could  be  heard,  and  all  fairness  secured. 

24875.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  How  far  do  you  propose  to  carry 
the  definition  of  immoral  habits  ?  The  chairman  is 
asking  something  with  regard  to  di'unkemiess  and  you 
mentioned  delirium  tremens,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
cases  that  fall  far  short  of  delirium  tremens,  and  yet  they 
are  persons  of  drunken  habits ;  how  far  would  j'ou 
suggest  that  they  should  be  detained  ? — As  far  as  we 
could  prove  beyond  doubt  that  they  were  immoral,  and 
that  it  had  degenerated  into  a  habit,  whether  it  were 
drink  or  whether  it  were  lust  in  any  other  form,  I  should 
say  that  those  should  come  under  the  category. 

24876.  And  would  you  ask  to  have  powers  to  detain 
them  indefinitely  ? — No,  I  think  that  would  not  be 
reasonable.  I  think  if  we  were  empowered  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  justices  to  detain  them  we  should  have  to 
shew  that  our  object  was  one  that  v.ould  be  worth}'  to 
be  entertained  before  they  should  grant  the  order. 

24877.  That  is  to  say,  that  it  was  likely  to  1  ad  to  his 
recovery  ? — Likely  to  lead  to  his  or  the  public's  benefit, 
yes. 

24878.  And  to  qualify  him  to  resume  his  jslace  in  t'le 
outer  world  ? — Quite  so. 
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Mr.  Joseph      24879.  Have  you  any  views  of  your  own  as  to  the 
Brown.      machinery  for  that  ? — No. 

i  Oct.  190a.  24880.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  With  regard  to  the  proposal 
in  paragraph  21,  that  the  guardians  should  have  power 
to  detain  inmates  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
officer  have  been  in  contact  with  persons  suffering  from 
infectious  disease,  do  you  not  think  that  involves  a  very 
considerable  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? 
— Undoubtedly,  v.-ith  regard  to  those  who  hare  been  in 
contact,  but  in  that  case  the  general  needs  must  be 
considered  before  the  individual. 

24881.  The  exact  wording  of  the  suggestion  is,  "That 
power  should  be  given  to  boards  of  guardians  to  detain 
inmates  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  have 
within  a  stated  time  before  admission,  or  since  admission, 
been  in  contact  with  persons  suffering  from  infectious 
disease."  Does  that  imply  that  the  guardians  are  to  have 
the  power  of  detention  without  any  further  reference  to 
any  court  ? — I  certainly  should  not  advocate  any  such 
thing.  I  should  not  seek  to  invest  the  guardians  with 
disciplinary  power. 

24882.  But  if  this  detention  is  to  be  effective  it  would 
have  to  be  carried  out  immediately,  would  it  not,  because 
here  is  a  man  who  has  been  in  contact  with  infectious 
disease  ? — They  might  detain  him  until  they  could  apjly 
to  the  court  to  get  an  order. 

24883.  That  does  not  appear  on  the  recommendation  ? 
— No,  and  I  do  not  think  it  entered  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  adopted  the  paragraph.  I  believe  that  my 
council  would  say,  "Invest  the  guardians  sitting  in  loard 
with  such  power."  My  colleague  says,  "  Hear,  hear."  I 
confess  I  should  not  like  to  see  boards  of  guardians 
invested  with  any  such  power.  It  might  in  a  few  in- 
stances work  all  right,  and  it  might  in  a  good  many 
work  all  wrong.  I  think  1  efore  an  order  for  the  deten- 
tion of  the  individual  is  granted  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity .given  to  hear  both  sides  in  open  court. 

24884.  But  even  if  a  board  of  guardians  are  to  detain, 
does  that  not  mean  that  the  detention  would  really  be  in 
the  hands  of  an  officer,  because  it  must  be  immediate  if  it 
is  to  be  of  any  good  ? — Undoubtedly  so.  In  this  case  it 
would  ba  the  medical  officer  who  would  give  the  order. 
I  tliink  the  idea  was  that  on  any  one  coming  into  the 
workhouse  and  smallpox  breaking  out,  it  might  be  in  the 
same  ward,  or  on  its  being  discovered  that  last  night 
before  entering  the  workhouse  premises,  qe  had  been  in 
contact  with  such  a  case,  the  medical  officer  ought  to 
have  power  to  say :  That  man  must  not  go  out  until  so- 
and-so. 

24885.  You  have  mentioned  smallpox.  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  if  there  was  any  limitation  of  the  kind  of  disease 
in  the  minds  of  the  council  ? — Yes,  the  words  here  are 
"  infectious  disease." 

24886.  But  measles  is  an  infectious  diseas3,  and  so  is 
whooping  cough  ? — I  should  say  ^vith  regard  to  that,  I 
would  not  let  him  spread  it. 

24887.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  Would  he  be  detained  if  he  had 
been  in  contact  with  a  phthisical  case  ? — Phthisical  cases 
are  not  usually  regarded  as  infectious,  I  think  ? 

24888.  I  am  not  a  doctor  ? — Nor  am  I,  but  I  say  that 
usually  they  are  not  regarded  as  infectious  cases  ;  I  am 
not  saying  that  they  are  not  or  that  they  are. 

24889.  If  they  are,  then  of  course  the  man  would  be 
detained  ? — There  is  an  Act  which  governs  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  if  phthisis  was  classed  as  an  infectious  disease 
it  would  have  to  come  under  this  category. 

24890.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  you  mean  here  by  infectious  disease  ;  ringworm, 
for  instance,  is  infectious  ? — The  word  "  dangerous  "  has 
been  omitted.  The  evident  intention  was  to  put  the  word 
^'  dangerous  "  before  the  word  "  infectious." 

24891.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  intention  ? — There 
i ;  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  that  word  has  been  omitted. 

24892.  Then  in  paragraph  22  the  suggestion  is  "  That 
boards  should  have  extended  power  of  detention  over 
men  and  women  who  have  become  destitute  owinc  t-o 


immoral  habits  "  ;  do  you  mean  who  have  become  charge-  Proposed 
able   apart  from   the   question  of  destitution  ? — Ye^^.  detention 
unquestionably.    "  Chargeable "    would    be    a    better,  of  certain 
word  to  apply  there  than  "  destitute,"  but  then  you  see  they  classes  of 
are  not  chargeable  except  they  are  destitute.    We  should  PS'Upeff- 
not  admit  any  such  person  to  the  'A'orkhouse  premises  at 
all.    Unless  there  was  absolute  destitution  as  the  result 
of  sueh  a  disease  as  I  have  spoken  of,  they  would  not  be 
taken  into  account  at  all. 

24893.  I  am  afraid  I  have  seen  in  infirmaries  peoj  le 
who  have  come  in  fiom  the  results  of  immoral  habits  who 
are  not  in  any  sense  destitute,  but  who  are  yet  charge- 
able ? — It  may  be  that  they  are  too  lax  in  that  matter, 
but  so  far  as  our  own  guard'ans  are  concerned,  I  am  sure 
they  would  not  permit  it. 
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24894.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  paragraphs  24- 
27,  in  which  you  deal  with  epileptic,  imbecile  or  feeble- 
minded paupers.  I  see  you  wish  to  put  epileptic,  imbecile 
and  feeble-minded  paupers  on  the  same  footing  as  lunatics? 
— Practically  so. 

24895.  As  regards  payment,  I  mean  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
provision  being  made  by  the  boards,  either  in  combina- 
tion or  singly  for  their  special  treatment ;  then  after 
they  have  satisfied  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  provision  they  have  made  for  their  treat- 
ment, the  boards  could  come  in  to  claim  this  4a.  pe; 
head. 

24896.  The  present  boards  of  guardians  are  not  re- 
presented on  the  asylums  committees  of  county  councils, 
I  understand  ? — That  applies,  I  think,  throughout  the 
country,  except  in  Lancashire.  We  think  the  Lancashire 
practice  should  be  followed  in  other  populous  places  at  all 
events. 

24897.  You  would  detain  these  feeble-minded  paupers 
I  suppose,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  unable  to  take  care 
of  themselves  ? — Yes,  on  that  ground. 

24898.  (Mr.  Loch.)  By  certificate  ?— Yes.  I  should 
under  no  circumstances  advocate  the  detention  of  any 
person  until  an  order  had  been  obtained  from  some  court, 
where  the  defence  has  ample  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  such  order  is  issued. 

24899.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  May  I  ask  what  grounds  could 
be  urged  for  the  representation  of  guardians  on  asylums 
committees  ? — The  paupers  we  are  speaking  of  here  are 
usually  or  frequently  persons  whom  the  guardians  them- 
S!lves  have  had  in  hand,  and  people  for  whom  they  are 
pecuniarily  responsible,  and  occasional  visits  hardy 
suffice  to  secure  that  these  several  patients  are  still 
chargeable.  We  visit  them  once  a  year,  and  we  have 
found  on  two  occasions  when  we  have  visited  our  patients 
that  persons  have  been  chargeable  to  us  who  have  been 
dead  for  months  in  one  case  and  weeks  in  others.  We 
think  if  the  boards  were  represented  upon  those  bodies 
we  should  do  them  no  harm — indeed  a  little  wholesome 
injection  of  outside  blood  might  be  helpful,  and  we 
might  guard  the  finance  of  the  union  better  than  we 
can  under  the  present  arrangement. 

24900.  The  guardians  pay  no  part  of  the  administrative 
expenses  of  an  asylum,  do  they  ? — Strictly,  as  such,  I 
believe  not. 

24901.  They  only  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  cases  they 
•iend  there  ? — I  believe  so. 

24902.  As  they  would  at  any  other  institution  ? — 
That  is  so. 

24903.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  In  paragraph  25  I  see  that  your 
association  recommend  that  the  provision  for  these  paupers 
should  still  be  made  by  boards  of  guardians  ;  do  you 
know  at  all  what  the  voting  of  the  various  boards  of 
guardians  on  that  subject  was  ? — I  should  say  pratically 
unanimous, 

24904.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  from 
chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians  to  the  effect  that  some 
classification  was  necessary,  and  some  change  of  area 
in  consequence  ;  but  your  board  of  guardians  thought  no 
change  of  area  was  necessary  ? — I  think  the  idea  is  that 
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PowvT  of       the  boards  should  combine  as  they  have  akeady  done  in 

Guardians  to  Lancashire,  and  the  further  idea  is  that  they  would  be 

combino  for    able  to  do  this  amongst  themselves  at  less  expense  to  the 

special  ratepayers  than  the  county  provision  would  be. 

purposes,  and        ^  ^ 

quostion  of  24905.  Are  you  aware  that  since  1879  that  power  has 
been  given  to  boards  of  guardians  ? — 1  was  not ;  I  am 
ignorant  again  on  that  point. 

24906.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Mr.  Phelps  refers  to  a  power 
which  I  think  you  may  be  aware  of,  namely,  the  power  of 
the  Local  Governmvnt  Board  to  issuo  an  order  under 
the  Act  of  1879  to  combine  unions  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  particular  classes  of  the  poor  ? — I  think 
that  would  hardly  meet  the  idea  expressed  here.  Boards 
might  not  desire  combination  upon  any  other  question 
than  this  solitary  one. 

24907.  But  you  can  have  that  under  that  section  ? — I 
am  glad  to  learn  it. 

24908.  You  can  have  it  for  a  particular  purpose  such  as 
the  provision  of  a  workhouse  for  a  particular  class,  say 
imbeciles  ? — I  think  that  would  hardly  meet  the  case. 
We  do  not  want  to  set  any  particular  workhouse  aside 
for  this  purpose  ;  if  we  did  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to 
the  residents  in  the  district  where  the  house  had  been  appro- 
priated. Those  who  have  intimate  acquaintance  with 
these  poor  people  know  how  they  dread  being  removed 
to  a  place  outside  their  own,  even  though  it  were  the  next 
village.  Having  to  be  sent  away  from  the  place  where 
they  live  to  the  workhouse  in  their  own  union  even  is  a 
very  serious  punishment  to  them,  but  if  we  in  these  rural 
places  were  to  appropriate  one  workhouse  for  epileptics 
and  another  for  the  aged  and  another  for  the  able-bodied 
it  would  widen  the  area  from  which  the  patients  had  to  be 
sent  and  would  take  them  so  much  further  from  home. 

24909.  To  carry  out  the  suggestion  in  paragraph  25  you 
must,  must  you  not,  if  you  combine  unions,  either  use  an 
existing  workhouse  or  build  a  new  one  for  that  class  of 
persons  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

24910.  That  is  all  that  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  1879 
contemplates  ? — But  if  we  appropriate  a  union  house  for 
it  that  union  house  would  no  longer  contain  other  classes 
of  patients. 

24911.  Then  what  you  are  thinking  of  is  a  new  building 
altogether,  is  it  ? — That  is  what  the  paragraph  here  suggests 
— that  a  combination  of  unions  should  provide  a  building 
suitable  for  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  persons.  No 
one  union  probably  would  have  a  sufHcient  number  of 
cases  for  it  to  be  worth  their  while  to  make  the  provision, 
and  therefore  a  combination  of  unions  is  recommended. 

24912.  {Mr.  Phelps.) — Do  I  understand  that  your  boards 
confine  that  recommendat!  on  to  the  cases  mentioned  here, 
namely,  epileptics,  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded  ? — So  far 
as  any  discussions  that  have  taken  place  up  to  now  have 
gone,  yes. 

24913.  Did  they  not  consider  cases  such  as  phthisis  or 
the  able-bodied  poor  or  vagrants  ? — The  vagrants'  case 
comes  up  under  another  section.  They  certainly  have 
considered  them  as  apart  from  these. 


24914.  Did  they  consider  the  case  of  phthisis  ?- 
this  connection. 


-Not  in 


24915.  Not  in  connection  with  the  possibilities  of  com- 
bined action  ? — -Yes,  they  have  had  that  under  considera- 
tion for  combined  action. 

24916.  Have  they  made  any  recommendation  in  this 
document  on  the  subject  ? — I  think  not. 

24917.  Do  you  know  why  not  ? — It  is  an  oversight — ■ 
no  other  reason.  They  would  be  equally  in  favour  of 
combined  action  for  the  treatment  of  phthisical  cases  as 
tliey  are  for  the  care  of  the  feebleminded  ;  I  am  sure  of 
that. 

24918.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  other  classes  of 
cases  which  have  been  overlooked  ?— So  far  as  the  special 
provision  is  concerned,  where  it  could  be  shewn  to  be 
helpful  I  am  sure  the  unions  as  a  whole  would  gladly 
support  combined  action  being  taken. 


24919.  You  see  the  difficulty — that  if  the  union  is  to 
combine  for  eight  or  nine  purposes  with  eight  or  nine 
different  unions  the  confusion  becomes  almost  hopeless  ? 
■ — It  would  be  so  if  there  were  many  classes  of  people  sj 
have  separate  provision  for. 

24920.  I  think  several  classes  might  arise  or  suggest 
themselves  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  knov/  of  any  outside 
the  classes  named  there — the  epileptic,  the  imbecile  and 
the  feeble-minded,  and  then  what  you  have  just  men- 
tioned, the  phthisical  patients ;  but  a  phthisical  patient 
would  be  one  who  would  require  very  special  treatment, 
and  that  could  not  be  done  many  times  in  one  area — there 
are  not  many  places  suitable  for  the  treatment  I  mean. 
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24921.  [Dr.   Downes.)  Did   the   council  consider  the  Difficulty  of 
desirability  of  guardians  making  more  use  of  the  existing  juo  ision  for 
institutions,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  for  cases  of  phthisis  I'lithisis  by 
or  cases  of  that  sort  ?— I  do  not  think  the  question  of  the  tiuardians. 
treatment  of  phthisical  patients  has  come   before  the 

council  in  an  abstract  form  ;  at  any  rate  I  do  not  remem- 
ber it. 

24922.  The  difficulty  which  occurs  to  my  mind  on  the 
treatment  by  guardians  of  cases  of  phthisis  is  that  they 
may  be  setting  uj)  pauper  sanatoria,  and  that  the  man 
who  is  not  a  paujjer  may  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  a 
place  to  go  to  unless  he  makes  himself  a  pauper  ? — That 
would  become  a  very  real  difficulty  I  have  no  doubt.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  better  for  guardians  to  pay  for 
the  few  cases  they  have  in  the  publicly  established  sana- 
toria rather  than  to  estabhsh  sanatoria  for  themselves. 

24923.  {Chairman  )  In  ]jaragraph  28  you  make  a  siigges-  Projiosecl  ra- 
tion about  the  expenses  of  guardians  ;  what  is  the  limita-  iiubursement_ 
tion  now  on   r  asonable   disbursements  incurred  by  ^'^  Guardians' 
guardians  % — There  is  no  power  to  reimburse  a  guardian  Expenses, 
for  expenses  that  he  has  incurred  within  his  own  union 

in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  If  the  duty  so  discharged 
happens  to  lie  outside  the  union  boundary  there  is  power 
to  reimburse  him.  In  the  case  where  he  lives  on  the 
margin  of  it  oftentimes  he  may  be  entitled  to  charge 
for  expenses  which  are  very  small,  whereas  in  a  wide  area 
where  the  union  covers  a  good  many  acres  a  man  might 
sometimes  be  put  to  considerable  expense  and  yet  he 
might  not  be  allowed  to  be  reimbursed,  because  it  was 
within  the  union.  We  think  that  that  is  hardly  fair. 
That  a]iplies  to  rural  districts  more  than  to  urban  dis- 
tricts like  our  own. 

24924.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  What  kind  of  expenses  were  in 
your  mind  ? — Travelling  expenses  to  and  from  any  place 
of  meeting  or  any  committee  or  any  work  of  that  kind. 

24925.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  And  loss  of  time  ?— No,  I 
know  of  no  case  in  which  loss  of  time  is  allowed  for  now, 
even  if  he  goes  outside  the  union. 

24926.  Then   you   would   not   recommend   it  V — No, 
certainly  not. 

24927.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  the  personal  expense 
which  a  guardian  may  have  to  incur  in  getting  about  is  at 
all  a  deterrent  to  men  coming  forward  as  guardians  ? — I 
have  no  knowledge-  to  that  effect. 

24  28.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Did  you  wish  to  include 
refreshments  in  the  expenses  ? — That  would  depend  upon 
the  circumstances.  I  do  nyt  know  what  duty  he  might 
be  sent  on  ;  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
incur  expense  in  refreshment  I  suppose  it  would  be  just 
as  fair  to  reimburse  him  as  it  would  for  travelling  expenses. 
He  should  have  all  out-of-pocket  expenses  if  it  is  allowed 
at  all. 

24929.  He  has  to  feed  wherever  he  is  ? — Yes,  but  if 
he  fe3ds  at  home  it  would  not  make  much  difference 
to  the  purse  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

24930.  {Chairman.)  I  see  that  by  paragaph  29  you  Proiioscd  re- 
think that  grants-in-aid  ought  really  to  be  based  on  adjus  isient  of 
actual  expenditure  and  not  on  some  hjq^othetical  ex-  basis  of 
penditure  of  years  back? — Yes.    The  present  arrange-  "  Officers 
ment  works    very  unfairly.    I  do  not  like  mentioning  Ornnt. 

mj'  own  union,  because  it  has  a  parochial  appearance, 
but  at  any  rate  it  illustrates  this  particular  point. 
Now  we  are  paid  on  the  amount  expended  on  officials 
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in  1888.  Then  my  own  union  paid  £2,200  in  salaries  ; 
it  then  employed  paupers  in  the  nursing  and  in  various 
other  ways  that  were  economical  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  union.  To-day  we  pay  £4,500  and  yet 
we  get  allowed  only  the  £2,000  that  we  expended  in  1888. 
The  unions  that  have  progressed  with  the  times  are  thus 
being  mulcted  for  having  done  so.  We  think  that  mani- 
festly unfair,  especially  whilst  there  are  some  unions 
that  have  gone  the  other  way.  According  to  the  in- 
formation laid  before  our  association  there  are  a  goodly 
number,  I  believe  fifty-seven  unions,  that  are  receiving 
more  than  they  pay  in  salaries,  and  that  we  think  is 
hardly  fair. 

24931.  (Mr.  Loch.)  More,  do  you  mean,  than  the  total 
that  they  pay  ? — More  than  the  total  sum  that  they  are 
paying  to-day. 

24932.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Is  it  not  necessary  by  some  means 
to  encourage  economy  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  economy ;  but  I 
am  unable  to  think  that  for  us  to  revert  to  pauper  nursing 
would  be  any  economy.  I  believe  it  would  be  rather 
disadvantageous  from  an  economical  standpoint  for  us  to 
go  back  to  our  old  children's  school  which  we  had  under  the 
old  system  when  we  had  a  workhouse  school  and  a  work- 
house schoolmaster  and  mistress  for  IGO  odd  children. 
We  abolished  the  school  and  we  established  the  children's 
homes  and  we  appointed  a  foster  mother  to  every  dozen 
of  them  ;  and  to-day  the  number  of  children  is  certainly 
considerably  less  than  100 — indeed  it  is  less  than  eighty — 
so  that  economically,  though  we  have  multiplied  officers, 
we  have  reduced  the  expenditure. 

24933.  That  may  be  so,  but  is  it  not  in  prim  iple  danger- 
ous to  allow  the  management  to  draw  its  entire  expenses, 
whatever  they  may  be,  from  a  source  not  in  itself  ? — 
I  would  not  say  no  to  that,  but  I  should  say  it  would  be 
far  more  dangerous  to  pay  some  of  the  unions  20,  30,  and 
40  per  cent,  more  than  they  are  expending  in  officers. 
I  say  that  fifty-seven  of  the  unions  are  to-day  drawing 
more  money  than  they  are  paying — ostensibly  to  cover 
the  cost  of  their  official  management. 

24934.  You  will  admit  that  is  a  difficulty  ? — I  want  to 
point  out  that  we  cannot  multiply  our  officers  without 
the  consent  of  the  Board  above,  and  I  do  not  desire  to. 
The  Board  above  has  to  be  consulted  upon  that  point, 
but  they  have  encouraged  boards  to  do  it.  To-day  we 
have  double  the  number  of  relieving  officers  to  what  we 
had  then,  and  I  am  sure  the  board  above  would  not  seek  to 
reduce  that  number  to-day. 

24935.  They  have  consented,  and  can  control  it  ? — 
That  is  so. 
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24936.  (Sir  Samvd  Provis.)  But  there  are  a  good  many 
officers  you  can  appoint  without  any  consent ;  do  you  not 
appointed  by  Jj^qw  that  ?— I  do  not  know  of  any. 
Guardians 

without  sane-  £4937.  There  are  all  the  subordinate  officers? — We 
have  no  such  officers  beyond  a  porter,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  The  multiplication  of  our  officers  has  been 
in  nurses.  When  I  first  became  a  guardian  thirty  years 
ago  we  had  two  nurses — a  male  and  a  female  ;  to-day 
we  have  twenty-four.  That  is  the  difference,  and  that  is 
where  our  multiplication  comes  in.  Then  we  used  to 
have  a  schoolmaster  and  a  schoolmistress  and  to-day 
we  have  six  foster-mothers  ;  that,  too,  is  where  our 
multiplication  has  come  in.  Personally,  I  do  not  deplore 
it ;  I  am  rather  proud  of  the  increased  expenditure. 

24938.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Has  not  the  rateable  value  of  your 
union  gone  up  very  much  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ? — It  has. 

Question  of        24939.  If  you  take  into  consideration  the  growth  of  the 
abolition  of     rateable  value  would  it  not  be  fair  to  throw  all  these 
"grants.         charges  upon  the  local  authority  rather  than  to  have 
these  grants  from  a  central  body  towards  them  ? — 
I  do  not  follow  you,  will  you  please  repeat  the  question  ? 

24940.  As  the  rateable  value  has  increased  considerably, 
would  it  not  be  well  if  these  charges  instead  of  being 
subsidised  from  the  Exchequer  should  be  wholly  met  by 
you  locally  ? — I  should  say  if  no  others  were  made  I 
should  prefer  it,  but  what  I  say  is,  that  it  is  unfair  to  pay 


to  one  union  more  than  you  pay  to  the  other.  I  would 
not  advocate  the  subsidy  at  all  if  there  were  none,  and  I 
should  prefer  that  you  should  abolish  the  whole  rather 
than  that  you  should  raise  up  the  subsidy. 

24941.  I  only  desire  to  get  your  positive  opinion  on  the 
point  ?— I  am  very  positive  on  the  point  that  I  would 
rather  see  the  abolition  than  the  levelling  up. 

24942.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  Would  not  that  operate  rather 
hardly  on  the  unions  whose  rateable  value  happened  to 
be  going  down  and  who  happened  to  be  getting  poorer  7 
— I  think  not. 

24943.  Why  ? — If  their  rateable  value  is  going  down, 
their  expenditure  is  going  down  with  it. 

24944.  Is  that  always  so  ?  Does  not  a  district  some- 
times get  poorer  altogether  ? — There  may  be  cases  of  that 
sort  that  I  may  not  have  considered  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  gi-ant  in  aid  is  taking  it  out  of  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  into  the  other  very  largely.  I  want  everybody 
to  share  alike. 

24945.  It  is  a  common  sharing  of  the  burden,  is  it  not  ? 
— Anything  that  tended  in  that  direction  I  should  heartily 
support. 

24946.  (Mr.  Patien-MacDovgall.)  As  I  understand  it, 
if  the  grant  in  aid  is  to  remain,  you  desire  a  redistribution 
of  it  owing  to  the  changed  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  areas  among  which  it  is  distributed  ? — That  is  so. 

24947.  But  at  present  it  is  stereotyped  ? — That  is  so — 
to  the  detriment  of  rural  districts  as  well  as  urban  districts. 

24948.  (Chairman.)  Why  do  you  suggest  in  paragraph 
30  that  the  national  exchequer  should  give  a  grant  when 
boys  are  sent  to  training  ships  ? — I  am  in  the  unhappy 
position  again  of  being  in  a  minority.  I  cannot  justify 
the  application. 

24949.  In  discussing  these  matters  did  the  council 
attempt  at  all  to  distinguish  or  discriminate  between 
the  charges  and  duties  which  guardians  had  to  undertake 
so  as  to  put  one  class  say  in  the  category  of  national  and 
the  other  in  the  category  of  local  ? — I  think  not.  So  far 
as  the  work  of  the  guardians  is  concerned  the  council  itself 
is  of  opinion  that  all  matters  relating  to  relief  should  be 
considered  as  a  national  burden. 

24950.  That  is  to  say,  that  relief  should  be  met  out  of 
the  Imperial  exchequer  and  not  out  of  the  rates  ? — 
I  am  afraid  that  that  is  hardly  the  clear  way  of  putting 
it.  I  thought  it  was  put  in  this  -precis  somewhere.  We 
have  elaborately  discussed  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation.  They  make  reference  to  certain 
classes  of  expenditure  some  being  local  and  others 
national;  and  in  the  consideration  of  that  matter  my 
council  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Poor  Law  expenditure 
should  come  under  the  head  of  national  rather  than  imder 
the  head  of  loca' 

24951.  It  was  on  the  supposition,  I  suppose,  that  this 
particular  charge  is  national  in  a  certain  sense  that  a 
request  is  suggested  for  a  grant  from  the  national  ex- 
chequer ? — I  can  only  presume  so. 

24952.  (Professor  Smart.)  But  you  cannot  give  any 
reasons  for  it  ? — No,  I  cannot  defend  the  recommendation. 
I  did  not  take  part  in  the  recommendation. 

24953.  Cannot  you  defend  it  from  the  point  of  view  Success  of 
of  training  ships  being  a  feeding  ground  for  the  Navy  ? —  boys  from 
Our  secretary  says  that  that  was  the  reason  which  induced  training  ship, 
the  council  to  adopt  that  paragaph  so  as  to  constitute  a 

feeder  for  the  Navy. 

24954.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  a  bigger  percentage 
of  success  in  children  brought  up  in  training  ships  than 
anywhere  else  ? — I  would  not  Uke  to  say  that  there  is  a 
bigger  percentage  of  success  that  way,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  all  that  we  have  ever  so  sent  have  turned  out 
well — everyone  of  them,  I  believe.  But  we  have  been  on 
the  whole  very  fortunate  with  our  children  in  all  directions. 
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24955.  Am  I  right  in  my  impressjon  that  some  boards 
are  rather  antagonistic  to  training  ships  ? — I  have  no 
experience  of  that  kind  ;  I  know  we  are  not,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  Yorkshire  Board  is. 

Prcposed  24956.  {Chairman.)  In  paragraph  31,  I  see  you  wish  to 

provision  by  have  power  to  maintain  small  homes  for  boys,  I  suppose 
Guardians  of  until  the  boys  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  ? 


Brown. 
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— Yes. 

24957.  Until  they  have  completed  their  outdoor 
apprenticeship,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes,  and  even  beyond  the 
case  of  apprenticeships,  I  have  already  intimated  that 
a  number  of  our  young  people  go  out  to  the  factories — 
this  applies  to  both  sexes  with  us.  There  is  not  much 
apprenticeship  as  such  going  on  to-day,  but  in  our  textile 
factories  children  are  employed  from  the  earliest  age  that 
the  education  laws  allow,  and  they  gradually  grow  up  in 
the  concern,  having  begun  as  half-timers.  The  idea  that 
underlies  this  suggestion  is  that  we  might  be  able  to 
provide  for  the  young  people  who  go  out  either  as  ap- 
prentices or  as  half-timers,  and  have  a  home  for  them 
where  they  will  be  properly  looked  after  in  all  directions 
until  they  are  able  to  earn  sufficient  to  maintain  them- 
selves. I  believe  it  would  be  abundantly  justified  by  the 
results  if  some  such  arrangement  as  that  might  be  per- 
mitted to  be  made  in  our  industrial  centres. 

24958.  Would  they  contribute  at  all  towards  their  own 
maintenance  ? — I  should  want  them  to  be  under  the  care 
of  foster-parents  the  same  as  out  children  in  the  homes 
are.  I  should  want  it  to  be  on  that  model.  We  could 
have  done  it  as  it  is  with  our  own  homes,  but  we  are  not 
allowed  to  retain  them  there  after  they  are  eleven  years 
of  age  ;  and  hence  the  difficulty. 

24959.  Whom  ought  the  wages  to  go  to,  should  they  go 
to  these  children  working  half-time  or  to  the  guardians  ? 
— We  have  to  lose  control  of  them  when  the  children  leave 
us.  People  take  these  children  in  and  farm  them,  if  I  may 
use  that  expression.  A  lad  or  a  girl  of  fouiteen  years  of 
age  who  is  able  to  go  and  take  a  place  in  a  mill  will  be  able 
to  get  lodgings  with  some  sort  of  family  in  the  union  or 
in  the  town  where  we  would  have  no  power  of  visitation 
or  inspection  or  any  control  whatever,  and  what  becomes 
of  them  then  is  a  matter  of  chance. 

24960.  Do  the  wages  that  these  young  people  earn  go 
into  their  own  pockets  or  to  the  guardians  ? — At  present 
the  guardians  would  not  have  anything  to  do  w  th  them 
when  they  begin  to  earn,  and  I  v.ant  us  to  have  the  power, 

24961.  Would  they  pay  the  cost  of  these  small  houses  ? 
— I  believe  it  could  be  made  to  pay,  but  at  any  rate  it 
would  only  need  subsidising  to  a  very  small  extent. 

24962.  I  think  the  objection  that  was  urged  against 
making  this  provision  was  that  if  there  was  no  payment 
it  would  be  a  sort  of  subsidy  ? — I  do  not  want  it  without 
payment. 

24963.  And  in  consequence  the  young  peoj^le  would 
be  able  to  work  at  low  cr  wages  ? — It  would  be  disastrous 
in  many  respects  if  these  3'oung  people  went  to  such 
homes  as  those  without  payment.  I  want  a  home  for 
the  youth,  as  we  now  have  a  home  for  the  child. 

24964.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Are  there  not  some  volun- 
tary homes  of  that  kind  ? — I  know  of  none. 

24965.  (J/r.  Gardiner.)  Have  the  guardians  no  con- 
trol over  the  girls  after  they  leave  ? — After  they  once 
leave  the  workhouse  we  have  no  control  over  them. 

24966.  Not  after  they  are  sixteen  ? — We  have  no 
control  at  all  that  I  know  of  then. 

21967.  {Mr.  Benthain.)  There  is  such  a  home  estab- 
lished with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
— I  do  not  know  of  one. 

2496S.  There  is  one  at  Keighley  ? — I  was  not  aware 
of  it. 

24969.  There  is  another  way  of  dealing  with  these 
boj'S,  is  there  not,  that  might  be  even  as  good  ;  and 
that  is  still  to  keep  the  bovs  under  the  eye  of  the  guar- 
dians by  finding  them  suitable  lodgings  and  making  an 
allowance  weekly  until  thej'  got  sufficient  wages  to  maintain 
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themselves.      That  is  done  very  largely,  is  it  not  ? — I  Mr.  Joseph 
do  not  know  of  a  single  ease.    I  should  look  with  some 
degree  of  suspicion  upon  it,  because  you  are  making  them 
paupers  in  a  fashion  by  that  weekly  allowance  from  the  ^ 
guardians. 

24970.  They  are  just  as  much  paupers  when  living  in  a 
Home  and  there  is  the  same  degree  of  stigma  attaching  to 
it  as  in  receiving  a  subsidy  ?  Is  not  living  in  a  house 
under  ordinary  conditions  a  better  cloak  to  the  real 
position  of  the  child  than  living  in  a  Home  that  is  imder 
the  charge  of  the  guardians  ? — All  relief  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  person  receiving  it — there  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  The  only  thing  is  to  do  it  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  that  danger. 

24971.  There  is  no  experience  in  such  homes  as  these 
that  you  foimd  your  opinion  upon  cr  that  the  council 
founds  its  opinion  upon,  is  there  ? — We  were  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  one  such  home. 

24972.  {Chairman.)  As  regards  inebriate  paupers,  I 
see  by  paragraph  32  that  you  wish  that  a  court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  should  have  the  power  of  detaining 
habitual  drunkards  and  sending  them  to  certain  licensed 
places  ? — Yes. 

24973.  Then  you  propose  that  the  Treasury  should 
make  a  grant ;  why  should  the  Treasury  make  a  grant 
in  these  cases  ? — I  do  not  know  what  was  the  idea  under- 
lying  that  expression. 

24974.  The  only  supposition  that  I  can  think  of  is 
that  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  national  charge  ? — The 
effort  is  to  recover  the  citizen,  and  therefore  I  suppose 
they  thought  that  the  State  was  interested.  I  should 
be  far  more  concerned  in  being  able  to  get  at  a  man  who 
had  rendered  himself  chargeable  to  the  union  by  reason 
of  his  excesses  ;  I  wish  we  could  have  more  power  in  that 
direction. 

24975.  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  to  ask  you 
upon  paragrajjhs  33  and  34  dealing  with  the  Infant  Life 
Protection  Act  and  inquests  on  pauper  lunatics  and 
imbeciles.  In  paragraphs  35  to  43  you  deal  with  the 
provision  of  labour  colonies  ;  these  labour  colonies  would 
have  to  be  established  in  combination  with  other  bodies, 

would  they  not  ? — Yes.    The  idea    on  the  part  of  the  , 
council  of  the  association  is  that  the  guardians  should  labour 
I^rovide  these  colonies  and  control  them.    You  will  note  colonies  for 
that  I  have  expressed  a  preference  for  the  Home  Office  tramps  with 
rather  than  the  Local  Government  Board  having  the  Home  Office 
control  here.    Again  I  must  say  that  I  am  in  conflict  control, 
with  the  majority  of  my  council.    So  far  as  relief  is 
concerned  I  think  the  guardians  certainly  ought  in  all 
cases  to  have  control,  lecause  I  believe  they  would  ad- 
minister the  relief  to  greater  advantage  than  any  other 
body  could  ;  but  in  matters  of  disciplme  I  do  not  think 
the  guardians  are  the  best  persons  to  have  the  manage- 
ment.   I  should  prefer  that  so  far  as  these  colonies  were 
disciplinary  they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Home 
Office  like  all  other  similar  institutions. 

24976.  The  intention  being  that  these  colonies  should  ^^^^^ 
be  disciplinary  or  penal  to  a  certain  extent  ? — That  is  so.  i;i'i^°r^^^ 
They  must  be  disciplinary  to  be  any  good,  and  in  the  case  colonies  for 
of  old  hands  they  would  have  to  be  penal.    The  measure  tramps  with 
of  treatment  would  vary  according  to  the  particular  State  control 
character  of  the  person  committed  or  the  cost  he  had  State 
entailed  on  the  guardians. 

24977.  Then  I  see  there  is  a  recommendation  that  there 
should  be  a  national  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
persons  ? — Again  I  cannot  defend  it,  because  I  should 
not  Loek  any  such  grant  myself.  I  should  prefer  to  let 
it  rim  on  the  ordinary  lines. 

24978.  I  suppose  these  recommendations  which  are  of 
considerable  importance,  were  pretty  carefully  considered  ? 
— There  is  only  one  question  we  have  considered  more 
than  this,  and  that  is  the  question  of  old  age  pensions. 

24979.  Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Vagrancy  ? — Yes,  1  have  read  that  very  carefully. 

24980.  Have  your  council  any  opinion  on  that  subject  ? 
— Yes.  The  opinion  of  the  council  is  adverse  to  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  Committee ;  but  again  I  say  I  do 
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not  share  their  feeling,  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  I  gave 
before  that  Committee  will  show  that  I  was  in  favour  of 
the  very  conclusions  to  which  they  came  and  advocated 
those  very  matters  before  they  came  to  their  conclusions. 

24981.  Putting  on  one  side  the  authority  who  should 
exercise  control  over  these  colonies,  I  assume  that  the 
council  are  generally  in  favour  of  some  form  of  labour 
colony  ? — I  believe  so,  unanimously.  They  are  very 
earnestly  in  favour  of  a  labour  colony  as  such.  The  only 
point  on  which  divergence  of  opinion  would  begin  would 
be  as  to  who  should  manage  the  colonies.  I  do  not  think 
an  elective  body  would  be  a  happy  source  of  management 
for  a  work  of  that  kind ;  and  that  is  why  I  could  not 
recommend  it. 

24982.  You  would  prefer  that  these  colonies  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Government  ? — Certainly  ; 
but  I  think  they  are  urgently  needed,  speaking  both  from 
my  experience  amongst  the  guardians  and  even  more  so 
from  my  experience  amongst  the  poUce. 

24983.  I  assume  you  feel  that  under  an  elective  system  it 
would  be  difficult  to  establish  that  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment between  different  classes  which  you  think  advisable  ? 
— The  difficulty  lies  in  this  :  in  the  ease  of  a  board  of 
guardians  you  might  get  one  or  two  persons  elected  on  to 
that  board  who,  ^^ithout  judgment  and  without  dis- 
cretion, would  busy  themselves  in  these  matters  to  the 
effectual  destruction  of  good  discipline  on  the  place.  One 
or  two  dangerous  guardians — men  or  women  without 
balance  of  mind — might  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 
Therefore  I  should  want  it  removed  outside  the  category 
of  elective  bodies. 

24984.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  do  not  anticipate  that  they 
would  be  self-supporting,  I  presume  ? — No,  I  cannot 
believe  that  they  would. 

24985.  Supposing  they  were  managed  by  the  State  in 
«ome  way,  would  you  still  be  content  that  the  locaUty 
which  contributed  the  pauper  to  a  colony  should  pay  so 
much  towards  the  cost  of  his  detention  ? — I  should  think 
yes,  but  giving  the  body  that  pays  the  right  of  inspection 
as  they  have  now  the  right  of  inspecting  paupers  in  the 
asylums  and  as  you  give  the  local  benches  of  magistrates 
the  power  to  view  in  a  prison. 

24986.  Then  the  financial  position  might  be  that  the 
central  government,  or  whatever  central  body  dealt  with  it 
was  responsible  for  the  expenditure,  but  that  they  re- 
ceived these  people  as  gwasi- boarders  at  such  and  such  a 
price  ? — Practically  I  should  want  to  reverse  the  order 
that  is  put  down  here  so  far  as  finances  are  concerned.  I 
should  want  the  Government  to  find  it  as  they  do  mainly 
for  the  prisons,  because  it  would  simply  become  an  in- 
cipient prison.  I  do  not  see  why  the  several  boards 
should  not  contribute  so  much,  as  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  maintain  these  as  tramps  on  their  old  premises, 
but  they  should  contribute  nothing  like  the  total  cost  of 
the  maintenance. 

24987.  Exactly  ;  they  should  make  a  contribution  ? — 
They  should  make  a  contribution  and  have  powers  cor- 
responding to  the  amount  which  they  contribute  out  of 
their  funds. 

24988.  In  order  to  see  that  they  get  a  due  and  proper 
value  for  their  expenditure  ? — That  is  so. 

24989.  (J/r.  Nunn.}  Who  are  we  to  understand  would 
actually  be  in  charge  of  such  a  labour  colony — a  committee 
or  a  governor  ? — A  governor  I  should  say.  My  council 
would  say  a  committee  of  the  guardians,  but  I  say  let  the 
government  be  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  Government. 

24990.  Do  you  contemplate  that  it  would  be  desirable, 
at  any  rate,  to  have  a  graduated  system  of  such  labour 
colonies  ? — I  think  it  would  be  most  essential  if  any 
really  good  work  is  to  be  done. 

24991.  Have  you  considered  what  different  classes 

would  recj[uire  different  institutions  ?  Yes  ;    I  have 

had  a  lot  of  thought  about  that  matter.  I  should  think 
that  there  ought  roughly  to  be  three  grades  of  persons  in 
an  estabUshment  hke  that.    Those  in  the  first  grade  I 


shoulJ  not  carefully  watch,  and  I  should  give  them  op- 
portunities probably  of  escaping.  I  should  not  be  so  very 
careful,  but  so  long  as  they  maintained  themselves  I 
should  let  them  stop  and  give  them  an  inducement  to 
stop.  If  they  were  apprehended  a  second  time  then  I 
should  give  them  more  careful  watching  and  rather  a 
harder  life.  The  third  time  I  should  treat  them  as 
criminals,  by  so  much  as  that  I  should  keep  them  for  the 
full  three  years  and  try  what  discipline  could  do  for  them 
in  bringing  them  back  to  honest  working  conditions. 

24992.  Are  you  speaking  of  this  as  a  substitute  for 
part  of  our  present  penal  system  ? — Yes. 

24993.  Not  as  a  substitute  for  applications  to  boards 
of  guardians  ? — No.  I  should  apply  it  to  all  tramps. 
Where  a  person  had  been  convicted  thrice  of  vagrancy  I 
should  certainly  commit  him  to  an  establishment  of 
that  kind  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  lot  of  this  is  habit.  A 
genuine  honest  working  man  is  out  of  work  and  he  goefs 
on  tramp  to  find  work.  He  gets  into  the  tramp  ward 
of  the  workhouse  and  he  gets  talking  with  these  men 
there  and  gradually  deteriorates.  If  he  is  long  in  finding 
work  he  is  perforce  merged  in  the  ranks  of  the  ne'er-do- 
weels. 

24994.  In  what  way  would  you  use  such  a  system 
of  labour  colonies  in  relation  to  the  work  of  a  board 
of  guardians  ? — The  guardians  would  be  permitted  tb 
send  men  to  it  where  they  had  men  of  that  character 
even  among  the  ranks  of  the  indoor  poor. 

24995.  I  presume  the  guardians  would  bring  the 
man  before  the  magistrates  and  that  they  should  not 
be  able  to  commit  him  themselves  ? — I  should  give 
them  power  to  bring  a  case  before  the  magistrates  if 
they  could  make  a  case  out.  Where  a  man  has  been 
for  years  negligent  in  providing  for  his  needs,  let  him 
be  sent  there  for  training  and  teaching. 

24996.  It  is  clear,  then,  you  only  mean  these  labour 
colonies  for  really  bad  cases  ? — Certiinly,  and  not  for 
ever}'  case.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  dispense  with  the  vagrant  ward. 

24997.  I  am  speaking  of  a  man  who,  without  having 
committed  any  grave  fault,  but  through  mere  want  of 
energy,  loses  work  and  is  unable  to  find  it  again,  you 
would  not  deal  with  that  man  through  this  system, 
would  you  ? — Except  he  had  been  committed  thrice  for 
vagrancj'. 

24998.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  associate  this  idea  of 
labour  colonies  for  tramps  with  any  scheme  by  which 
you  could  facilitate  the  bona  fide  working  men  who  are 
going  about  the  country  getting  work  ? — I  do  not  see 
how  that  could  be  done. 

24999.  Have  you  thought  that  out  ? — I  have,  and 
i  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  the 
two  things.  I  do  not  say  it  could  not  be  done  ;  I  only 
say  I  cannot  see  how. 

25000.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  gather  that  your  object  is  to 
reheve  the  genuine  working  man  from  his  necessary 
association  with  these  other  people  ? — That  is  so. 

25001.  By  taking  them  away  ? — That  is  so. 

25002.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  would  regard 
several  grades  in  one  institution  as  a  better  plan  than 
several  institutions  ? — That  is  an  idea  that  has  never 
presented  itself  to  my  mind.  I  do  not  see  what  difference 
there  would  be  in  that.  For  the  moment  I  do  not  see 
the  benefits  that  might  accrue  from  having  three  grades 
in  one  institution  rather  f.han  three  separate  institutions. 

25003.  vVould  there  not  be  some  difference  in  the  shade 
of  discredit  that  would  be  thrown  upon  the  men  ? — 
There  would  be  that,  and  that  would  certainly  be  worth 
considering. 

25004.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Distance  would  be  no  draw- 
back to  institutions  for  this  class  of  person  ? — Certainly 
not ;  I  should  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  rather  than 
a  disadvantage. 
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25005.  Are  we  to  understand  from  your  evidence  that 
you  disagree  with  penal  powers  being  vested  in  boards 
of  guardians  ? — I  do  ;  as  a  principle  I  object  to  those 
powers  being  associated  with  guardians.  I  say  guardians 
should  be  strictly  confined  to  matters  of  rcHef. 

25006.  If  they  had  powers  to  run  a  labour  colony  which 
is  intended  to  be  disciplinary  or  reformatory  in  its  effect, 
do  you  think  that  it  would  cease  to  be  so  if  it  was  under 
the  management  of  a  board  of  guardians  which  was 
popularly  elected  ? — I  think  a  board  of  guardians  would 
not  be  able  to  manage  it  as  well  as  it  could  be  managed 
direct  by  the  Government. 

25007.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  county  form- 
ing a  labour  colony  of  this  description  ? — Yes,  the  same 
objection  would  apply  exact!}'.  If  it  were  being  managed 
by  an  elective  body  you  would  simply  bring  the  question 
into  the  elections.  A  man  might  be  chosen  for  the  express 
purpose,  and  any  one  man  could  make  a  great  difficulty. 

25008.  For  reformatory  purposes  one  could  imagine  an 
institution  being  put  under  the  county  council  and  paid 
for  practically  by  the  county  council  to  which  these 
persons  should  be  sent,  as  lunatics  are  now  sent  to  lunatic 
asylums  by  boards  of  guardians.  In  that  way  the 
management  would  be  removed  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  guardians  of  the  district  who  sent  the  patients. 
Would  you  see  any  advantage  in  that  ? — I  see  no  ad- 
vantage whatever  in  a  county  council  managing  an 
affair  of  this  kind.  I  should  sxy  that  the  farther  you 
could  remove  it  from  populxr  election  the  bettor  it  Mould 
be.  My  objection  to  its  being  imder  a  board  of  guardians 
would  apply  ecjually  to  its  being  under  a  county  council. 

25009.  Take  it  that  an  institution  was  considered  neces- 
sary as  a  reformatory  institution  more  than  as  a  penal  one, 
just  as  an  inebriates'  home  which  is  managed  under  the 
county  council  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates, 
do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  colony  for  that  purpose 
(which  should  not  be  a  penal  colony  but  should  le  a 
colony  of  a  reformatory  character,  to  which  a  person 
might  be  sent  for  a  number  of  j'ears)  being  rmder  the 
county  council  ? — I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said 
before,  that  my  view  would  be  that  in  any  disciplinary 
institution  of  this  kind  the  less  we  ha\e  of  election  about 
it,  the  better  and  the  wiser  would  be  the  management. 

25010.  {Professor  Smart.)  Do  you  say  that  the  unions 
of  this  country  by  a  majority  have  decided  that  labour 
colonies  henceforth  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  penal 
institutions  ? — No. 

25011.  This  is  a  separate  organisation  from  the  ordin- 
ary labour  colony  you  are  thinking  of ;  is  it  a  quasi 
voluntary  labour  colony  ? — I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
voluntarj'  labour  colony.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  person 
would  go  there  of  his  own  free  will. 

25012.  We  have  them  in  Scotland  practically  voluntary, 
where  a  man  puts  himself  into  the  charge  of  tliese  labour 
colonies  for  a  certain  time.  What  we  consider  the  good 
point  about  it  is  that  there  is  no  stigma  whatever.  But 
you  are  going  to  give  the  labour  colony  a  penal  association? 
— Yes.  In  this  case,  which  is  for  the  vagrant,  it  would  not 
be  a  labour  colony  such  as  one  or  two  of  the  unions  have 
established,  where  they  have  sent  men  to  work.  It 
would  be  a  very  different  concern  to  those  altogether, 
because  those  are  for  men  who  are  willing  to  work,  but 
who  have  no  work  to  do,  and  tliis  is  for  men  who  have  for- 
gotten how  to  work,  and  its  object  is  to  try  and  teach 
them  the  lost  art  once  more. 

25013.  But  your  unions  have  sent  forward  no  pro- 
positions about  that  kind  of  colony,  have  they  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  kind  of  colony  that  is  mentioned  here,  not 
the  colony  that  you  would  send  a  man  to  who  had  lost 
his  work  and  wanted  some  more. 

25014.  You  are  fixing  some  sort  of  stigma  to  it  ? — 
You  see  a  man  would  not  be  sent  to  this  colony  until  he 
had  been  convicted.  He  would  have  to  be  convicted 
before  a  bench  of  magistrates  before  he  could  go.  That 
does  not  apply  to  the  colony  of  which  you  are  speaking. 

25015.  (Dr.  Doirnes.)  I  am  not  quite  clear  how  far 
this  opinion  as  to  labour  colonies  is  tlie  opinion  of  tJie 
council  or  the  opinion  of  the  boards  of  guardians  who  sent 

4^9-111. 


rephes  to  the  council  ?— I  believe  the  board  of  guardianp  Mr.  Joseph 
are  practically  unanimous  with  the  council  in  the  opinion  Brown. 

tha  t  is  expressed  in  this  document,  that  boards  of  guardians   

are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  management  being  in  the  ^  1906. 
hands  of  the  guardians.    I  should  think  I  am  in  a  very 
small  minority  ;  in  my  view  of  the  matter  the  disciplinary 
management  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

2501 G.  Judging  from  the  reports  in  the  public  press  I 
should  say  there  M-as  evidence  that  many  boards  of 
guardians  have  passed  resolutions  to  the  contrary  ? 
— I  have  not  come  across  them  myself . 

25017.  Did  your  council  take  into  consideration  that  Report  of 
thsre  were  two  sorts  of  labour  colonies  recommended  by  the  Vagrancy 
Vagrancy  Committee  ?    There  is  the  colony  which  is  of  a  Committee, 
voluntary  character,  such  as  the  Salvation  Army  Colony 

or  the  Church  Army  Colony,  and  then  there  is  behind 
that,  the  possibilitj'  of  a  colony  inider  the  Secretary  of 
State  ;  were  those  fully  considered  ? — The  former  colony 
that  you  have  mentioned  was  not  considered  ;  it  has  been 
passed  over  in  our  deliberations. 

25018.  It  would  be  a  material  point,  would  it  not,  for 
those  who  objected  to  a  penal  colony  being  provided  for 
the  vagrant  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

25019.  Did  your  council  consider  also  the  statistics 
which  were  jiiresented  by  the  Vagrancy  Committee,  which 
show  that  the  persons  of  the  vagrant  class  who  come 
under  the  Poor  Law  are  a  minority  of  the  whole  ? — They 
did  not  consider  those  figures  at  length.  Since  we  have 
had  the  Report  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  it  in  detail ;  we  only  considered  it  briefly  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  our  opinio.is  to  lay  before  this 
Commission. 

25020.  You  have  told  us  that  the  council  is  adverse  to 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Vagrancy  Committee  ; 
have  you  any  schedule  of  those  points  ? — We  have  no 
schedule  of  those  points. 


25021.  {Chairman.)  In  paragraph  44  it  is  suggested 
that  a  period  of  thirty  years  should  be  allowed  for  the 
repayment  of  loans  for  permanent  buildings  ;  I  believe 
the  usual  period  is  thirty  years,  but  you  want  to  make  it 
the  invariable  period,  do  you  not  ? — This  is  more  the 
result  of  a  fluke  than  anything  else.  Where  it  now  reads 
thirty  it  stood  fifty.  This  is  one  of  the  points  where  we 
are  sharply  divided,  but  for  the  moment  thirty  obtained 
a  majority  over  fifty.  Personally  I  heartily  support  the 
period  that  stands  now  in  this  precis.  I  think  thirty 
years  is  quite  sufficient,  because  the  character  of  Poor  Law 
buildings  changes  so  ;  indeed  I  have  Uved  to  see  buildings 
built  and  pulled  down  because  they  were  altogether  out  of 
character  with  the  present  requirements.  I  think  more 
tha.n  thirty  years  is  risky  for  futurity.  Therefore  I 
heartily  support  the  thirty  years.  But  if  our  unions  were 
polled  upon  the  point  I  fancy  that  eight  out  of  ten  would 
say  that  they  ought  to  have  fifty. 

25022.  Your  next  point  is  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  not  issue  an  order  until  the  expiration  of 
two  months  subsequent  to  its  piublication  in  draft ; 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  putting  rather  a  stringent  check 
upon  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
is  intended  to  act  as  any  check.  It  is  intended  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  suggestions  and  explanations  of  tlie 
working  of  the  several  orders  to  be  laid  before  the  Local 
Government  Board.  So  far  as  my  council  has  given  utter- 
ance to  that  opinion  they  have  had  before  them  the 
experience  of  the  dietary  order.  It  so  happens  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  did  us  the  honour  to  consult 
us  with  regard  to  that  dietary,  and  as  the  result  of  that 
consultation  the  order  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  varied 
— we  think  it  was  largely  improved.  We  think  it  might 
often  be  the  case  that  by  the  submission  of  these  orders 
to  those  who  are  well  versed  in  the  management  of  a 
workhouse  the  orders  might  be  improved  before  they  are 
issued. 

25023.  Then  it  was  not  intended  that  no  order  should  b& 
issued,  but  only  that  where  practicable  boards  of  guar- 
dians should  be  consulted  ? — Really  we  mean  that  the 
Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  an  opinion  on  some  of  these  matters. 
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25024.  Now  we  come  to  an  important  point.  Your 
council  think  there  should  be  a  special  inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  medical  relief;  do  they  suggest  an  in- 
quiry merely  as  to  how  the  relief  is  given,  or  is  there  any 
idea  that  there  should  be  rather  an  amalgamation  of 
services  between  the  general  hospitals  and  infirmaries  ? 
— There  is  perhaps  no  one  question  under  which  there 
would  be  so  many  ramifications  as  under  this  one.  There 
would  be  a  large  number  of  matters  and  opinions  that 
come  under  the  head  of  this  one  paragraph.  Personally 
I  might  say  that  one  of  the  important  matters  I  think  is 
that  there  should  be  an  inquiry  as  to  how  often  and  how  far 
necessarily,  and  how  far  unnecessarily  medical  orders  have 
been  given  to  persons  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
The  medical  officer  is  appointed  at  an  annual  stipend,  and 
out  of  the  money  so  paid  he  has  to  provide  medicine  and 
attendance.  A  person  goes  to  the  relieving  officer  or  the 
local  authority — the  guardian,  or  who  else — and  asks 
for  relief,  they  say,  well,  we  will  give  you  a  medical  order 
if  you  like,  but  they  will  give  nothing  else.  A  very  large 
number  are  introduced  to  the  Poor  Law  through  this 
particular  kind  of  relief.  There  were  others  who  gave  us 
evidence  at  the  council  meeting  that  persons  are  admitted 
to  Poor  Law  hospitals  for  treatment  there  who  ought  to 
have  provided  for  their  treatment  elsewhere.  The 
abolition  of  the  penalty  that  attaches  to  Poor  Law  relief 
being  removed  from  medical  relief,  has  made  it  easier  still 
to  multijjly  the  number  of  those  who  are  practically  made 
paupers,  for  although  they  are  not  disfranchised  the 
pauperisation  nevertheless  is  real,  and  perhaps  being  in- 
sidious it  is  all  the  more  dangerous.  These  are  matters 
that  we  think  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  Govern- 
ment through  some  Departmental  Committee  would  do 
well  to  inquire  into.  I  should  suggest  that  the  matter  of 
making  the  medical  officer  responsible  for  treatment  and 
medicines  for  all  persons  coming  under  his  care  should  be 
varied,  and  that  in  additio.i  to  any  stipend  that  we  might 
pay,  there  should  be  a  charge  for  each  person  prescribed  for 
or  visited  ;  so  as  to  remove  the  inducement  from  the 
guardians  to  send  these  people  to  the  medical  officer. 
Giving  these  people  relief  for  nothing,  wLet'ier  it  is  medical 
or  other  relief,  can  only  have  a  detrimental  effect. 

25025.  Do  you  think  the  practice  you  have  mentioned 
is  a  common  practice  ? — I  say  it  is  very  common  indeed. 

25026.  Unless  a  man  is  unwell,  what  use  is  a  medical 
order  to  him  ? — A  man  sometimes  thinks  himself  unwell, 
and  then  if  he  can  get  a  medical  order  and  the  medical 
officer  prescribes  beef,  wine,  milk  or  whatever  else,  it 
becomes  to  the  mind  of  the  recif)ient  a  tangible  advantage. 

25027.  He  might  get  those  things,  but  he  would  have 
to  go  to  the  institution,  would  he  not  ? — No  ;  a  medical 
officer  has  power  to  give  recommendations  of  this  kind 
without  that. 

25028.  He  recommends,  and  the  relieving  officer  acts  on 
the  recommendation  ? — Is  that  it  ? — I  have  never  know 
a  relieving  officer  to  do  other.  If  the  medical  officer 
recommends  it  the  relieving  officer  issues  the  ticket  for  the 
goods,  whatever  they  may  be. 

25029.  So  it  is  not  the  actual  medicine,  you  think, 
which  is  the  attraction,  but  it  is  the  food  which  the  medical 
officer  obtains  for  him  ? — Quite  so. 

25030.  Is  it  a  common  practice  now  in  your  experience  ? 
— Very  common. 

25031.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  You  say  that  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  relieving  officer  gives  what  the  doctor  recommends 
before  the  board  meets  ? — He  is  boimd  to. 

25032.  When  the  board  does  meet  it  is  your  experience 
that  the  board  invariably  continues  such  relief  ? — I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  do  other  than  confirm  the  order. 
The  medical  officer  has  issued  his  order  and  the  relieving 
officer  would  feel  considerable  hesitancy,  and  rightly  so 
I  think,  in  reviewing  or  rescinding  or  ignoring  the  order 
of  the  medical  officer.  When  he  brings  the  case  to  us,  the 
food,  the  medicine  or  whatever  it  may  be,  has  been  sup- 
plied, and  indeed  I  should  not  like  that  the  relieving  officer 
should  attempt  to  undo  what  the  medical  officer  has  done  ; 
it  would  be  dangerous. 

25033.  After  that  does  the  board  continue  this  order 
for  the  following  week  or  fortnight  ? — There  is  no  order 
made  of  that  sort.  The  only  order  that  the  board  would 
make  would  me  to  allow  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  so  much 
for  medical  relief  for  a  certain  person. 


25034.  Forward  ?— No,  not  forward. 

25035.  But  that  is  what  I  am  speaking  of  ?— There 
would  be  no  order  whatever  made  forward. 

25036.  Supposing  a  person  is  ill,  the  guardians  would 
have  to  consider  that  case  ? — Yes  ;  then  it  is  removed 
from  this  category. 

25037.  Is  it  your  experience  that  boards  of  guardians 
with  tolerable  uniformity  carry  on  the  action  of  the  re- 
lieving officer  ? — I  think  it  would  startle  the  authorities 
if  they  knew  how  many  orders  are  given  under  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  officer,  some  of  which  never  come 
for  these  extras.  Some  of  them  are  content  to  have 
the  medical  attention  supplied  gratuitously.  But  I  say 
that  opens  the  door  ;  that  is  the  thin  end — it  may  be 
very  thin,  but  it  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  which  after- 
wards gets  driven  home. 

25038.  The  point  I  want  to  ascertain  is  whether  in 
your  experience  boards  of  guardians  follow  the  lead  thus 
given  to  them  by  the  medical  officer  and  the  relieving 
officer  together  ? — Invariably,  in  my  experience. 

25039.  My  point  is  do  they  do  so  in  considering  the 
future  ? — They  never  consider  the  future  ;  in  expenses 
of  this  kind  it  is  never  taken  into  account.  These  votes 
are  retrospective  and  they  are  not  prospective. 

25040.  Then  the  guardians  never  order  medical  neces- 
saries in  advance  ? — The  board  never  attempts  to  do 
that ;    that  is  within  the  province  of  the  medical  officer. 

25041.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Suppose  that  a  relieving 
officer  orders  medical  extras  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
medical  officer,  he  does  it  for  a  week,  the  case  then  comes 
before  the  board  of  guardians  ;  would  not  the  question 
then  arise  whether  those  medical  extras  should  be  con- 
tinued for  another  week  ? — No  ;  that  would  not  come 
under  consideration  at  all,  because  they  would  not  con- 
tinue the  supply  of  these  extras  without  a  further  recom- 
mendation from  the  medical  officer. 

25042.  Supposing  the  medical  officer  gives  a  further 
recommendation  ? — Then  it  has  to  be  honoured. 

25043.  Would  that  not  come  before  the  board  of 
guardians  ? — That  would  come  before  the  succeeding 
board  meeting  to  be  allowed  after  the  money  has  been 
expended. 

25044.  We  are  quite  agreed  that  when  the  medical  officer 
first  recommends  extra  medical  relief  the  relieving  officer 
gives  it  because  there  is  no  meeting  of  the  guardians  then 
at  all ;  but  suppose  it  is  required  to  be  continued  and 
the  medical  officer  recommends  that,  would  it  not  then 
come  before  the  board  of  guardians  ? — It  would  have  to 
come  before  them  then,  but  I  never  knew  such  a  case.  I 
never  knew  the  medical  officer  to  recommend  ahead  an 
allowance  of  so  much  per  week. 

25045.  He  only  recommends  it  for  one  week  ? — He  only 
recommends  it  for  the  moment,  for  the  case,  for  the  in- 
dividual instance,  and  it  is  never  renewed  without  a 
renewal  of  the  order.  Each  order  applies  simply  to  that 
particular  item  that  is  then  procured. 

25046.  And  it  is  an  order  by  the  relieving  officer  and 
not  by  the  guardians  ? — The  relieving  officer  simply 
gives  the  necessary  order  to  the  tradesman  for  what  the 
doctor  has  recommended. 

25047.  The  medical  officer  caimot  give  an  order  at  aU 
he  only  makes  a  recommendation.  ? — Quite  so. 

25048.  Is  that  recommendation  never  acted  upon  by 
anybody  but  the  reUeving  officer,  that  is  to  say,  do  the 
guardians  never  act  on  that  recommendation  ? — I  never 
knew  such  an  order  come  before  us  until  it  had  been 
executed. 

25049.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  salary  of  the 
medical  officer  covers  medicines,  as  I  understand  ? — It 
does. 

25050.  But  not  extras  ? — No,  not  extras. 

25051.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  sometimes  leads  to 
the  medical  officer  ordering  extras  ?— I  do  not  beheve  it 
does,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  does — none 
whatever.    I  should  say  as  a  rule,  certainly  not. 

25052.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  In  the  case  of  the  man  who 
obtains  the  medical  order  simply  because  he  thinks  he 
is  iU,  are  the  guardians  not  protected  by  the  medical 
officer  who  has  to  examine  him  and  certify  before  making 
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the  order  for  what  he  considers  the  man  requires  ? — ■ 
The  point  is  that  it  is  not  the  guardians  who  need  to  be 
protected  ;  it  is  the  medical  officer  who  needs  to  be  pro- 
tected because  the  medical  order  as  such  involves  no 
expense  on  the  guardians  whatever. 

25053.  Only  if  a  man  is  actually  ill  it  seems  to  be  a  right 
and  proper  thing  to  give  him  medical  relief  ? — Yes, 
decidedly  so. 

25054.  But,  as  I  say,  if  a  man  merely  thinks  he  is  ill 
but  he  is  not  really  ill,  of  course  the  medical  officer  would 
dismiss  him  without  an  order  ? — But  these  men  if  they 
had  to  provide  for  themselves  would  join  sick  clubs  more 
often.  There  is  no  inducement  to  join  a  friendly  society 
where  a  lax  method  of  medical  relief  is  adopted. 

25055.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  from 
that  point  of  view,  but  I  was  thinking  of  the  imposition  on 
the  part  of  the  man  who  merely  thought  he  was  ill  ? — 
Where  a  man  is  really  ill  a>nd  unable  to  follow  his  employ- 
ment, an  order  for  relief  would  in  reality  be  necessary. 

^1  tor  25056.  (Dr.  Doivnes.)  I  gather  that  the  opinion  of  your 

uuy  as  to  (.guncil  is  that  the  subject  of  medical  relief  is  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  demand  a  special  inquiry  in  itself  ? — That 
is  so. 

25057.  What  sort  of  inquiry  had  they  in  mind  ? — A 
Departmental  inquiry.  That  is  the  idea  that  the  council 
had. 
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25058.  I  do  not  see  anything  with  regard  to  nursing 
in  the  suggestions  you  put  before  the  Commission  ;  may 
I  ask  if  any  evidence  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  nursing 
was  presented  to  your  council  1 — Yes,  there  was  evidence 
of  a  good  manj%  and  I  do  not  know  how  that  has  come  to  be 
omitted  here.  The  question  of  the  nursing  order  is  still 
under  consideration  by  my  council  as  such.  We  have 
some  very  strong  opinions  with  regard  to  the  nursing 
question,  but  I  think  it  relates  more  to  the  departmental 
side  of  it  than  to  the  relief  side  of  it.  We  have  some  strong 
recommendations  that  will  be  sent  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  as  to  the  training  schools  and  matters  of  that 
sort,  in  which  we  think  the  recent  order,  especially  with 
regard  to  midwifery,  rather  did  us  injustice. 

25069.  With  regard  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  speaking 
from  your  long  experience,  what  is  the  attitude  of  guar- 
dians now  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  nursing  of  the 
sick  as  compared  with  former  years  ? — I  think  in  no  part 
of  the  department  of  relief  has  there  been  such  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  as  there  has  teen  in  that  matter.  I  believe 
that  guardians  as  a  rule  now  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
every  possible  attention  should  be  given  to  the  sick  poor 
in  order  to  bring  them  back  into  a  state  of  health  and.  let 
them  regain  their  power  to  work. 

25060.  (Chairman.)  And  I  assume  in  consequence  the 
cost  of  establishment^  of  that  kind  has  necessarily  gone 
up  ? — Undoubtedly,  by  reason  of  their  more  efficient 
management. 
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25061.  (Chairman.)  The  last  subject  we  dealt  with 
yesterday  was  that  of  medical  relief,  and  I  understand 
that  your  council  wish  this  question  of  medical  relief  to 
be  investigated  by  a  Departmental  Committee.  We  have 
been  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at 
the  whole  Poor  Law,  including  medical  relief ;  therefore, 
I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  ask  your  council  to  send 
us  any  memorandum  or  paper  they  might  draw  up  upon 
that  particular  subject  ? — I  must  apologise  if  I  have  been 
understood  to  imply  that  the  Association  of  Poor  Law 
Unions  or  their  council  desired  any  other  committee  than 
your  own  ;  they  only  thought  that  this  was  a  matter 
that  was  deserving  of  a  further  and  separate  investigation, 
because  of  its  importance.  They  expressed  no  opinion 
as  to  a  separate  Committee,  nor  have  they  expressed  the 
slightest  wish  that  any  other  than  your  own  Committee 
should  investigate. 

25062.  We  now  come  to  paragraph  47.  Where  two 
unions  agree  that  non-resident  relief  may  be  paid,  you 
wish  the  unions  to  have  authority  to  sanction  such  non- 
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resident  relief  without  obtainmg  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — We  do.  May  I  give  you  a 
concrete  case  which  would  illustrate  that  point  ? 

25063.  Please  do  ? — Perhaps  two  years  ago  a  case  was  2  Oct.  190 

brought  before  the  council  of  our  association  ia  which  a  

man  died  in  a  union  in  the  northern  part  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  left  three  children  besides  the 
widow.  She  was  a  stranger  in  Otley  (I  think  that  is  the 
place  where  he  died)  ;  he  had  gone  there  to  reside  within 
twelve  months  of  the  period  of  liis  death.  The  woman 
had  nobody  that  she  knew  in  Otley,  nor  was  there  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  employment  she  was  likely  to  be  able 
to  get,  or  assistance  on  the  part  of  friends.  She  had  a 
umber  of  friends  in  the  North  Brierley  Union ;  ber 
parents  lived  there,  and  she  had  sisters  there,  and  she 
desired  to  go  and  live  there.  I  am  not  quite  confident 
to  the  unions,  but  I  am  quite  confident  as  to 
the  facts.  This  poor  woman  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  had  great  assistance  from  friends  in  her  native 
place,  if  she  had  been  allowed  to  remove  ;    I  believe  the 
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union  Tvas  willing  to  pay  the  non-resident  relief ;  of 
course  the  r(  lief  would  have  to  be  charged  for  the  year 
—      to  Otley,  and  Otley  did  not  object,  but  there  was  some 
1906.  difliculty  interposed,  I  forget  now  the  exact  nature  of 
~"       the  difficulty,  but  it  was  a  technical  one,  and  so  the  poor 
woman  was  forced  to  reside  in  this  place  during  the  first 
year  of  her  widowhood,  undoubtedly  largely  increasing 
her  trouble,  and  probably  verj'  seriously  mterfering  with 
her  chance  of  decent  living,  because  she  would  have  had 
help  from  friends  who  would  h  we  been  living  near  that 
she  could  not  expect  to  get  from  strangers.    In  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association 
this  rule  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  relaxed  ;  in 
fact,  we  see  no  advantage  in  its  continuance. 

25064.  In  this  case,  the  delay  in  granting  relief  occurred 
from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — It  did  ;  the  technicalities  of  the 
case  caused  the  delay. 

25065.  Do  you  find  many  cases  of  this  kind  ? — There 
would  be  a  fair  number  of  such  cases  ;  of  course,  they 
cannot  be  numerous,  because  it  involves  a  man  having 
left  the  place  of  his  settlement  within,  at  the  most,  three 
years  of  his  death,  because  after  throe  years  the  place 
of  his  settlement  would  be  the  place  where  he  died. 
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25066.  Now,  coming  to  the  next  paragraph  :  you  wish 
that  the  boards  should  have  discretion  as  to  how  much  of 
the  pension  of  the  pauper  lunatic  should  be  allowed  to  his 
nife  and  family,  and  that  the  4s.  grant  should  always  be 
paid  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  where  the  balance 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  amounts  to,  or  is  in  excess 
of  4s.  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  desire. 

25067.  {Mr.  Booth.)  WTiat  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  pension  "  here  ? — Any  sum  accruiag  by  way  of  allowance 
from  any  public  authority,  military  or  otherwise. 

25068.  (3Ir.  Loch.)  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  system  of 
the  4s.  allowances  ? — As  long  as  they  are  being  granted  I 
think  they  ought  to  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance.  I  am 
not  myself  in  favour  of  governmental  subsidies  ;  I  do 
not  see  the  advantage.  Although  possibly  it  may  be 
an  advantage  to  rural  unions,  it  cannot  be  of  any  advan- 
tage to  urban  unions,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  im- 
possible, I  suppose,  to  expect  any  man  who  had  any  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  case,  to  be  very  enthusiastic  in 
support  of  the  governmental  grant. 

25069.  (Sir  Samvel  Provis.)  But  the  object  of  the 
grant  was  to  encourage  boards  of  guardians  to  send 
lunatics  to  asylums  who  otherwise  would  be  retained  in 
workhouses  ? — I  believe  that  was  the  origin  of  the  grant . 

25070.  Would  it  not  have  that  effect,  that  is  to  say, 
that  supposing  a  grant  is  made  of  an  amount  like  4s.  a 
week,  would  it  not  be  an  encouragement  to  the  guardians 
to  send  cases  to  asylums  which  ought  to  go  there  ? — It 
would  not  be  the  samj  encouragement  to-day  that  it 
used  to  be,  because  I  do  not  think  guardians  to-day  need 
to  be  encouraged  to  do  this  ;  they  are  prepared  to  do 
whatever  may  be  really  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  people 
whom  they  serve. 

2507  L  Is  not  part  of  the  reason  why  they  take  that 
view  because  it  is  less  e.;pensive  than  it  used  to  be  ;  it  is 
less  expensive  to  the  guardians,  because  they  get  4s. 
towards  the  cost  of  it  ? — I  do  not  believe  it  would  cause 
one  less  or  one  more  to  be  sent,  were  the  grant  universally 
■n-ithdra-\vn.  It  would  take  some  time,  probably,  to  bring 
the  average  guardian  to  understand  the  fairness  of  its 
withdrawal  ;  I  should  not  question  that  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  the  withdrawal  or  the  granting  of  it  would  cause 
one  more  or  one  less  person  to  be  sent  for  treatment  to 
our  asylums. 

25072.  Do  you  not  think  the  giving  of  the  grant  did 
encourage  the  guardians  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  I  do  believe 
that,  originally. 

25073.  Would  it  not  be  likely  to  have  an  effect  if  it  were 
taken  away  ? — In  some  places. 

25074.  (3Ir.  Loch.)  Supposing  you  had  this  alternative 
— either  this  system  of  the  4s.  grant,  or  a  system  of  help 
with  a  view  to  a  better  provision  for  the  whole  class  of 
afflicted,  including  imbeciles,  idiots,  and  the  rest,  which 
do  you  think  would  be  more  serviceable  ? — I  should  like 
to  think  that  over  ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  little  bit  in- 
volved. I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  off-hand 
on  that  proposition. 


25075.  (Chairman.)  You  think  that  the  day  has  gone 
past  when  it  was  necessary  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  pecuniary 
inducement  to  guardia  is  to  send  paupers  to  asylums  ? 
— I  do  most  emphaticall3\    I  agree  there. 

25076.  Though,  I  suppose,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  it  still  is  an  incentive  ? — It  probably  might  be, 
but  I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion.  I  have  no 
experience  of  that  kind. 

25077.  (Mr.  B)oth.)  With  regard  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  4s.  gra  it  sho.il  i  ba  iacreascd,  is  the  suggestion 
to  raise  it  with  a  view  of  lightening  the  burden  on  the 
particular  localities  ? — That  may  have  been  the  idea  in  the 
framer's  mind.  The  point  is  th^.t  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance has  so  largely  increased  tha':  this  4s.  docs  not 
now  cover  the  difference  of  mxintcnance  in  the  workhouse 
and  maintenance  in  the  asylum  ;  and  carrying  out  the 
idea  which  caused  the  grant  to  be  first  made,  the  grant 
ought  now  to  be  considerably  augmented  if  we  are  going 
to  cover  the  balance  of  that  difference  of  treatment. 
That  is  the  idea  that  underlies  it. 

25078.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Ought  not  the  wording  of  this 
really  to  be  "  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  " 
r.-.ther  than  "  the  increased  cost  of  living  ?  " — I  thought 
that  was  in  ;  I  believe  it  was  in  the  resolution  which  the 
council  itself  adopted. 

25079.  This  is  worded  "  increased  cost  of  living,"  which 
is  rather  a  different  matter  ? — It  should  be  "  increased 
cost  of  maintenance  in  the  asylums." 

25080.  (Cliairman.)  We  now  come  to  the  question  as  to 
the  recovery  of  contributions,  and  you  suggest  that  the 
law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  similar  to  that  in 
force  with  regard  to  Bastardy  Orders  ? — The  council  fails 
to  see  why  there  should  be  two  laws  of  recovery,  and  why 
in  the  case  of  relief  we  should  be  driven  to  the  county 
court,  a  very  cumbersome,  ineffective  process.  We  want 
summary  process  to  deal  with  the  nomadic  class  which  we 
sometimes  have  to  deal  with,  and  the  law's  delays  are 
somewhat  dangerous  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  that 
we  have  in  hand,  and  we  do  not  see  why  the  Petty  Sessions 
should  not  be  sufficient  for  the  recovery  of  all  debts  owing 
to  guardians  on  the  question  of  relief. 

25081.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  Justice's  Order  is  not 
complied  \vith  a  further  summons  has  to  go  to  the  County 
Court  ? — A  ease  that  once  goes  before  the  Petty  Sessions 
remains  there,  but  you  have  to  take  several  processes. 
In  the  case  of  a  Bastardy  Order  you  have  no  further 
process  ;  having  got  your  order  the  Court  can  enforce  it 
wthout  further  trouble  or  distinction,  but  there  are 
certain  debts  that  we  should  have  to  go  to  the  County 
Court  for.  That  is  not  mentioned  here  so  clearly  as  it 
ought  to  be.  In  the  case  of  relief  under  the  late  School 
Attendance  Order,  it  was  provided  that  we  should  have 
to  go  to  the  County  Court  for  recovery,  and  certain  ex- 
penses now  that  we  seek  to  recover  we  have  to  go  to  the 
County  Court  for,  involving  a  great  delay,  and  an  appre- 
ciable extra  amount  of  expense. 

25082.  (Mr.  Loch.)  In  point  of  fact  have  you  found 
that  the  application  of  this  Bastardy  system  has  been 
satisfactory  ? — Perfectly  satisfactory  so  far  as  we  have 
had  experience  of  it. 

25083.  (Chairman.)  That  is  with  regard  to  recovery  ? — 
As  regards  recovery  of  amounts  due  under  orders  made 
imder  the  Bastardy  Acts. 

25084.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Your  idea  really  is  with 
regard  to  recovery  of  relief  given  on  loan  ? — Yes,  that 
ajjpUes  more  particularly,  but  we  do  not  see  why  there 
should  not  be  one  process  for  the  recovery  of  all  moneys 
due  to  guardians  for  matters  of  relief. 

25085.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  suggestion 
that  relief  granted  should  be  recovered  where  the  relief 
is  necessitated  by  immorality.  Does  this  only  apply  to 
lock  cases  ? — And  to  delirium  tremens  cases  too,  any 
relief  in  cases  of  destitution  arising  from  the  imnorality 
of  the  person  himself  or  herself,  we  think  we  oug'.it  to  be 
entitled  to  recover  the  cost  of  in  the  interest-s  of  society 
at  large  and  of  the  person  himself  as  well. 

25086.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Why  cannot  you  d  >  it  now 
if  you  give  the  relief  on  loan  ? — I  suppose  it  i<  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  clerks  that  we  have  consulted,  the 
man  being  under  age,  we  should  have  no  c  ise  at  the 
County  Court  against  him  :  he  would  plead  he  was  a 
minor. 
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25087.  You  do  not  limit  this  to  persons  under  twenty- 
one  ? — It  says  :  "  Whether  under  or  over,"  and  really  you 
may  put  the  emphasis  on  the  "  under." 

25088.  You  really  meant  this  for  cases  under  twenty- 
one  ? — For  cases  under  twenty-one,  and  we  should  like 
the  powers  to  be  under  the  summary  procedure  in  both 
cases  ;  those  two  paragraphs  50  and  51,  for  that  matter, 
may  be  read  together. 

25089.  (Clmirman.)  The  guardians  would  be  the  judges 
of  what  constitutes  immorality  ? — No,  th?  bench  would 
have  to  be  the  judge,  because  when  we  went  before  the 
bench  we  should  have  to  shew  that  it  was  so. 

25090.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Do  you  think  the  bench  would 
regard  drunkenness  as  immorality  ? — I  should  think  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  extent ;  if  there  wore  deiirum 
tremens  rendering  a  man  unfit  to  remain  outside,  wanting 
to  be  personally  watched,  I  do  not  think  the  bench 
could  question  for  a  moment  that  that  was  immorality. 
At  any  rate,  the  benca  wouli  be  the  ultimate  judges  of  the 
immorality  or  otherwise. 

25091.  (Chairman.)  You  want  to  have  power  in  certain 
cases  of  removing  old  paupers  to  workhouses  where  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live  are  hopeless.  There 
again  you  would  first  obtain  an  order  from  the  magis- 
trates ? — In  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  council, 
it  would  not  be  wise  that  this  power  should  be  vested  in 
any  other  than  the  bench  for  the  sake  of  the  public  applica- 
tion and  the  opportunity  for  the  opposition  or  the  defence 
to  make  known  their  case  thoroughly. 

25092.  From  your  experience  you  consider  this  neces- 
sary ? — There  are  a  few  cases,  and  they  are  few,  in  which 
I  certainly  should  have  liked  to  have  had  the  power. 

25093.  Not  only  on  behalf  of  the  individuals  them- 
selves, but  on  behalf  of  the  locality  ? — Both.  I  have 
known  cases  quite  recently,  I  have  one  in  my  mind  now, 
in  which  a  man  and  woman  were  between  eighty-five  and 
eighty-six,  nobody  living  near  that  would  assist  or  help 
them,  and  they  were  hving  in  dirt  and  filth  indescribable, 
and  they  were  in  a  very  helpless  condition.  We  had 
made  special  arrangements  for  them  as  far  as  we  could  as 
guardians,  but  when  we  had  done  our  best  they  were 
neither  as  comfortable  nor  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
moved  to  our  special  ward  at  the  workhouse,  and  we  should 
have  liked  the  power  there.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that 
if  we  could  have  got  the  persons  there  they  would  have 
been  g'ad  they  had  been  removed  ;  there  i3  no  doubt  about 
that. 

25094.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  think  you  want  to  bring 
a  case  like  that  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate  in  the 
first  instance  before  removal  ;  would  it  not  be  enough 
to  order  the  removal  in  some  form,  and  have  an  appeal 
to  the  magistrate  if  necessary  ? — I  should  have  an  appeal 
to  the  Petty  Sessions  Court  in  any  case.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  it  is  too  important  and  too  precious  to  be 
tampered  with. 

25095.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Might  there  not  be  conceivably 
cases  where  somebody  might  want  a  certain  cottage  oc- 
cupied by  an  old  person.  It  would  be  desirable  to  safe- 
guard the  liberty  of  that  person  on  grounds  of  that  sort  ? 
— Quito  so,  and  on  every  ground.  I  do  not  support  an 
Order  of  that  kind  being  issued  without  having  been  before 
some  Court. 

25096.  {Miss  Hill.)  Did  you  intend  to  confine  that 
power  to  those  who  are  asking  for  outdoor  relief  ?  Would 
not  there  be  some  of  these  cases  where  no  application 
was  made  ? — I  tliink  there  ought  to  be  no  Order  granted 
in  such  cases. 

25097.  Unless  an  application  is  made  ? — Unless  they 
are  actually  in  receipt  of  relief,  I  do  not  think  the  guardians 
should  be  authorised  to  meddle. 

25098.  Are  not  there  cases  in  which  the  people  have 
neither  the  sense  nor  the  power  to  apply  themselves, 
but  the  relieving  officers  have  their  attention  drawn  to  a 
case  where  there  is  no  definite  apphcation  and  the  person 
is  destitute  and  in  a  very  dirty  and  neglected  state  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  knew  of  such  a  case.  I  should  be 
very  chary  of  interfering  with,  the  Enghshman's  castle. 

25099.  {Mr.  Beniham.)  The  relieving  officer  usually 
takes  it  as  an  appHcat-ion  if  his  attention  is  drawn  to  such 
a  case,  and  it  is  so  treated  in  the  Application  and  Report 
Book,  is  it  not  ? — I  cannot  say  I  have  had  any  experience 
of  that  kind. 


25100.  {Mr.    Patten- MacDougall.)    Is    that     not  a 
question  for  the  sanitary  authority  ? — On  that  aspec 
of  it,  yes. 

25101.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act  could  you  not 
have  such  a  house  as  is  suggested  here,  in  such  a  state  of 
filth,  closed  as  being  uninhabitable  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  sanitary  auth  rities  that  would  like  to 
interfere  in  such  a  case  as  that  that  I  know. 

25102.  Have  they  not  power  ? — They  have  power  to 
send  their  medical  officer  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
habitability  of  t)ie  house,  but  it  would  have  to  go  through 
the  medical  officer  and  be  a  question  of  being  fit  for 
habitation.  I  do  not  know  how  that  might  act.  I 
think  the  other  way  would  be  the  more  kindly  procedure 
if  we  were  allowed  to  work  the  suggested  clause. 

25103.  {Mr.  Loch.)  In  that  case  the  whole  case  come" 
before  the  magistrate  ? — Everything  would  come  before 
the  magistrate  in  either  case. 

25104.  So  it  would  be  a  case  of  public  action  under  this 
clause  ? — Quite  so. 
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25105.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  the  ca^e  Miss  Hill  suggests, 
where  no  application  is  made,  if  death  occurs,  who  would 
be  held  responsible  ;  would  it  be  the  overseers  or  the 
relieving  officer  ? — If  no  application  is  made  at  all,  I  cannot 
see  how  they  could  make  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  either 
the  overseers,  the  guardians  or  their  officers,  responsible. 
Seeing  no  apjjlication  had  ever  been  made,  and  no  in- 
timation given,  a  relieving  officer  or  a  guardian  or  an 
overseer  has  no  right  to  enter  a  person's  house  and  thrust 
himself  upon  them. 

25106.  What  do  you  mean  by  intimation  ? — I  mean  if 
any  of  his  relatives  had  applied,  or  any  friend  had  gone 
and  said  in  their  opinion  such  a  case  ought  to  be  visited 
and  assisted,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities  then 
to  go  and  offer,  or  to  go  and  enquire  and  see  what  assist- 
ance would  be  needed,  and  to  offer  such  assistance  as  in 
their  opinion  was  necessary  under  the  circumstancefi. 

25107.  Would  that  be  an  application  as  meant  by 
you  ? — It  would  stand  in  the  place  of  an  application  ; 
but  supposing  a  person  absolutely  refused  the  assistance, 
he  would  be  entitled  so  to  do,  the  officer  whoever  he 

might  be  would  have  to  leave  the  case  as  he  found  it,  ' 
he  would  have  no  authority  to  interfere. 

25108.  And    therefore    no    responsibility  ? — No  re- 
sponsibility. 

25109.  {Miss  Hill.)  If  the  question  is  solely  one  of 
dirt  and  neglect,  you  can  bring  the  sanitary  authorities 
in,  but  often  it  is  a  case  of  senile  decay,  where  the  people 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  yet  the  place  may 
not  be  so  dirty  that  the  sanitary  authorities  will  inter- 
vene. Those  are  cases  that  I  have  known,  and  they 
are  very  difficult.  If  you  can  get  the  relatives  to  apply 
it  is  all  right,  but  the  difficulty  is  for  anyone  else  to  bring 
the  attention  of  the  relieving  officer  to  such  a  case.  Those 
cases  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

25110.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  A  relieving  officer  would  take 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  case  if  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  it  by  a  person  who  was  not  a  relative, 
would  he  not  ? — Certainly  he  would  take  the  responsi- 
bihty  on  himself  of  going  and  dealing  with  it.  I  never 
knew  one  refuse  yet. 

25111.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Was  the  question  of  the  removal 
of  phthisical  cases  considered  in  connection  with  this  ? 
—No. 

25112.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  have  no  views  on  that  ? 
I  have  no  complete  view  on  that ;  it  is  a  question  I 
have  not  given  careful  study  to,  and  I  should  not  lite 
to  commit  myself. 

25113.  Nor  has  your  council  ? — No,  it  has  never  been 
under  consideration  so  far  as  I  know. 

25114.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  have  come  to  the  questicn  Questioa  of 
of   settlement   and   removal.    You    make    a    practical  abolition  of 
suggestion  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  cases,  and  you  Law  ef 
a'so  suggest  that  settlement  should  be  in  the  Union  Settlement, 
rather  than  the  parish.    Have  you  ever  discussed,  or 

has  your  Association  ever  discussed,  the  possibihty  of 
abolishing  the  law  of  settlement  altogether  ? — They  have. 
They  have  rejected  the  idea  quite  recently'. 

25115.  \Miat  are  your  views  opon  the  subject  ? — 
I  should  like  the  law  of  settlement  and  removal  abolished. 
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Mr.  Joseph      25116.  Do  you  see  that  any  gieat  difficulty  would  arise 
Brown.      from  its  abolition.    At  present  the  law  is  that  one  year's 

 residence  gives  irremovability  ? — A  status  of  irremov- 

2  Oct.  1906.  ability  is  obtained  by  one  year's  residence  ;  settlement 

 is  gained  by  three  years'  residence.  There  are  otter  ways 

of  obtaining  settlement  besides,  but  those  are  the  principal 
grounds  upon  which  settlements  are  obtained. 

25117.  Assuming  that  you  could  establish  anything 
like  uniformity  of  administration  throughout  England, 
would  not  that  rather  stre"ngthen  the  case  for  the  abolition 
of  settlement  ? — Uniformity  of  rehef  would  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  establish. 

25 118.  Assuming  you  could  do  something  towards 
establishing  uniformity  ? — I  believe  that  les ;  harm 
would  result  in  any  case  from  the  aboUtion  of  the  law 
of  settlement  than  is  anticipated.  I  question  whether 
many  unions  obtain  the  relief  by  settlement  which  they 
imagine  they  do.  If  the  two  sides  were  carefully  esti- 
mated, I  do  not  think  the  burden  would  be  serious  that 
would  be  thrown  upon  any  union,  whilst  the  hardship 
inflicted  upon  many  a  family  would  be  saved.  It  is 
from  that  standpoint  that  I  dislike  the  law  of  settlement 
and  removal. 

25119.  You  have  lived  in  Dewsbury  ? — I  live  there. 

25120.  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  deal  of  moving  in 
Dewsbury  ? — A  very  great  deal. 

25121.  And,  from  that  point  of  view,  you  think  the 
present  law  of  settlement  inflicts  hardship  ? — The  De^\s- 
bury  Guardians  think  that  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
settlement  and  removal  would  be  to  their  advantage. 
The  guardians  themselves  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  think 
so  I  say  that,  taking  a  whole  3'ear's  work  on  both  sides, 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  disadvantage,  there  might  be  some,  but  I  say  that 
the  point  from  which  I  view  it  is  the  hardship  inflicted 
upon  the  poor  peaple  who  are  forcibly  removed  from 
their  residence  because  the  law  of  settlemnet  comes  into 
operation. 

25122.  Looking  at  it  now  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  the  law  of  settlement  takes  up  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  of  the  various  officials,  does  it  not  '!■ — We  have 
one  official  for  that  purpose  ;  certainly  he  is  an  exceed- 
ingly capable  man,  and  it  takes  up  very  little  time  on  the 
part  of  the  bod3^  The  guardians  as  a  body  devote  but 
little  time  to  that  question.  There  is  a  committee  having 
charge  of  that  work,  which  probably  meets  five  or  six 
times  a  year,  but  its  business  is  purely  formal. 
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25123.  {Dr.  Doivne-s.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  if 
there  is  not  some  imiformity  of  treatment,  a  man  might 
pick  his  union,  or  even  his  workliouse,  to  which  he  would 
go,  if  there  were  no  law  of  settlement  or  removal.  Have 
you  considered  that  ? — I  have,  and  I  quite  concur,  but 
the  uniformity  of  treatment  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
would  come  up  under  No.  3.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
establish,  as  between  Cornwall,  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire. 
If  you  were  to  treat  poor  people  down  in  Suffolk  or  Corn- 
wall in  the  fashion  that  we  treat  them  in  our  workhouses  in 
Yorkshire,  in  their  opinion  of  themselves  they  would  be 
gentlefolks,  and  you  would  not  keep  them  out. 

25124.  You  regard  the  possible  evil  in  that  direction 
as  equal  to  the  probable  good  of  the  abolition  ? — Yes. 

25125.  {3Ir.  Bentham.)  Would  you  abolish  settlement 
as  between  Scotland  and  England  ? — I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not. 

25126.  And  Ireland  as  well  ? — From  my  point  of  view 
it  would  become  more  and  more  desirable,  I  do  not  think 
the  gain  is  worth  the  amount  of  trouble  and  distress 
caused  by  the  removal. 

25127.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  not  think  also  that  if 
settlement  were  abolished,  that  in  itself  would  lead  to 
uniformity.  If  there  were  some  union  which  was  especi- 
ally easy  and  comfortable,  it  would  be  overwhelmed  with 
difficulty  if  it  did  not  reconsider  its  ways  ? — That  is  so 
I  should  like  to  add  that,  in  my  view  of  this,  I  am  not 
supported  by  the  unions  association ;  I  stand  alone. 
I  should  like  that  to  be  clearly  understood. 

25128.  Have  you  ever  worked  it  out  financially,  to 
show  what  the  gains  on  one  side  are,  from  your  taking  up 
settlement  cases,  and  so  on  ? — I  have  not. 

25129.  You  have  never  balanced  it  ? — I  have  not. 


25130.  Could  you  take  ou',  sucli  a  thing  as  that  from 
your  accounts,  taking  a  series  of  years  ? — So  far  as  my 
own  union  is  concerned,  yes,  but  I  am  afraid  the  unions 
association  would  find  some  difficulty  in  doing  it  for  all 
the  unions  in  association  with  them. 

25131.  But  in  your  o^vn  union  you  could  ? — In  our 
own  union  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  (Return 
subsequently  sent.    See  Appendix  No.  I  (C).) 

25132.  {Mr.    Booth.)  What   alteration   would    result  Proposal  to 
from  making  the  union  instead  of  the  parish  the  areas  of  make  the 
settlement  ? — I  could  not  support  that.    I  fear  that  that  Union  the 
would  largely  add  to  the  litigation  in  the  matter.    You  Area  for 
see  now  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  settlement  in  a  parish.  Settlement, 
or  to  disprove  it,  but  if  you  are  going  to  widen  the  area 

to  the  county  area  or  the  union  area,  it  would  become  so 
much  more  difficult.  I  cannot  see  how  that  is  going  to 
work  with  any  advantage  to  anyone. 

25133.  But  it  is  suggested  here  ? — It  is. 

25134.  You  are  now  speaking  of  your  own  views  ? — 
I  am  speaking  now  of  my  own  view,  again.  I  cannot 
help  it. 

25135.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  not  the  object  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  a  settlement  being  lost  by  the  division  of  a 
parish,  because  if  the  settlement  was  attached  to  the 
union  rather  than  the  particular  parish,  that  settlement 
would  still  be  in  that  union  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  idea,  no 
doubt,  but  it  appears  to  me  like  loading  a  cannon  to 
shoot  a  fly. 

25136.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Taking  your  previous 
paragraph,  you  suggest  that  all  settlement  cases  should 
be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes. 


25137.  Do  you  mean  upon  questions  of  fact  as  well  as 
law  ? — Entirely  so.  As  a  union,  we  have  done  so  now 
for  many  many  years. 

25138.  At  present  you  can  only  do  it  on  questions  of 
law.  The  two  boards  of  guardians  must  agree  U23on  the 
cj^uestion  of  fact  ? — We  have  been  able  to  do  so  up  to 
now. 

25139.  Do  you  contemplate  that  where  the  two  boards 
of  guaidians  do  not  agree  upon  a  question  of  fact,  that 
the  question  of  fact  shall  be  leferred  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — I  do.  The  entire  question  of  the  removal 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

25140.  The  question  of  fact  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined, I  presume,  by  some  local  investigation  ? — I  should 
say  that  the  local  inspector  would  be  able  to  get  such 
facts  as  he  required  to  advise  the  Board  upon. 

25141.  There  would  be  an  inquiry,  probably  ? — In 
certain  cases,  probably,  it  might  be  necessary  to  hold 
a  formal  inquiry,  but  not  in  many,  I  think.  In  very  few 
that  would  be  necessary,  I  think. 

25142.  Do  you,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  find  much 
difficulty  in  agreeing  on  questions  of  fact  with  the  other 
board  of  guardians  in  a  settlement  case  ? — I  have  never 
known  one  in  my  thirty  years'  experience. 

25143.  They  agree  to  the  facts,  but  in  some  cases  doubt 
as  to  the  law  ? — That  is  so. 

25144.  {Chai  man.)  As  regards  surcharges  I  think  it 
seems  reasonable  that  those  who  authorise  the  ex- 
penditure should  be  liable,  as  well  as  those  who 
happen  administratively  to  sign  the  cheque  ?— That  is 
the  opinion  of  the  council  my  lord :  that  the  whole 
board,  or  rather  those  who  do  not  vote  against  the  ex- 
penditure, those  being  pi-esent  at  the  meeting  who  do 
not  oppose  the  exj  encliture,  when  the  opportunity  occurs 
to  oppose  it,  should  be  inclv.ded  in  the  si.rcharge. 

25145.  Now  we  come  to  the  three  suggestions.  The 
second  is  No.  7,  "  That  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws 
should  remain  with  boards  of  guardians."  Is  not  that  to 
a  certain  extent  covered  by  No.  9,  that  there  should  be  an 
ad  hoc  authority  ?  Is  not  that  rather  the  meaning  of 
No.  7  ? — I  should  say  yes,  those  two  are  very  nearly 
related. 

25146.  The  Association  does  not  wish  absolutely  to  tie 
themselves  to  the  exact  form  of  the  administration  of  the 
poor  laws,  but  they  consider  that  whatever  body  superin- 
tends that  administration  should  be  an  ad  hoc  body  ?— 
Yes,   but   rather  more   than  that,   the  opinion  here 
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expressed  may  be  held  to  cover  that  the  union  itself  should 
be  contained  so  as  not  to  cover  too  large  an  area.  You 
might  have  an  ad  hoc  authority.but  you  might  elect  it  for  a 
whole  county. 

25147.  That  would  be  covered  by  No.  8  rather,  would  it 
not  ?  — That  is  so. 

25148.  Then  what  we  have  to  consider  is,  I  think,  No. 6 
and  No.  8  ? — I  agree. 

25149.  The  assertion  is  that  the  existing  system  of  poor 
law  administration  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  relief  of 
all  forms  of  distress. — There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
say,  that  I  intended  to  say  with  regard  to  No.  7,  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  I  have  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  the  Local  Government  Board  might  be  en- 
trusted with  certain  authority  to  unify  or  to  assimilate  the 
treatment  in  certain  unions.  I  have  already  instanced 
Cornwall  and  Yorkshire  as  being  dissimilar,  but  there  are 
certain  things  in  which  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  uni- 
formity in  the  administration  of  relief,  and  that  within  a 
certain  limit  the  Local  Government  Board  should  lay  down 
regulations  for  that  relief  so  as  to  remove  the  possibility 
of  any  preference  on  the  part  of  poor  people  for  one  union 
as  against  another.  Then,  further  than  that,  under  the 
head  of  the  administration,  I  think  that  every  union 
should  be  divided  into  at  least  two  relief  districts.  In 
every  union,  however  smili  it  might  be,  there  ought  to  be 
at  least  two  distinct  committees  for  the  purpose  of  relief, 
so  that  no  guardian  should  sit  on  the  committee  that  deals 
with  cases  from  his  own  township.  That  is  more  im- 
portant than  appears  on  the  surface — a  very  great  deal 
more  important. 

25150.  Assuming  that  the  union  area  is  maintained  ? — 
1  am  assuming  that,  and  I  submit  that  there  ought  to  be 
relief  districts  so  as  to  relieve  a  guardian  from  dealing 
with  cases  that  come  from  his  own  township.  I  know  a 
great  many  unions  already  doing  so,  dividing  their  work, 
but  a  great  many  others  do  not  so  divide,  and  very  stoutly 
and  hotly  oppose  the  removal  of  a  guardian  from  the  con- 
sideration of  cases  which  arise  in  his  own  township.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  desired  to  discharge  his  duty 
honestly  and  conscientiously  ought  not  to  be  the  victim  of 
the  spleen  of  those  whose  cases  he  has  opposed,  as  he 
would  be  supposing  he  opposed  the  application  of  some 
person  who  was  applying  for  relief  ;  they  might  go  outside 
and  agitate  at  the  next  election  to  try  and  throw  him  from 
his  place  because  he  had  done  that  which  was  right.  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  person  sitting  in  the  consideration  of 
a  case  other  than  that  from  his  own  township  would  be 
less  biased  and  would  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  it  a 
clearer  mind  and  more  unprejudiced  consideration.  That 
is  one  thing  which  I  think  ought  to  be  different,  that  in 
all  cases  a  union  should  not  sit  as  one  union,  so  that  no 
person  should  sit  in  consideration  of  cases  from  his  own 
township.  That  is  under  the  head  of  administration  in 
No.  7. 

25151.  That  idea  would  mean  that  the  two  committees 
were  set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  those 
resident  in  one  parish  from  adjudicating  upon  the  relief 
given  in  that  parish.  Against  that  it  has  been  asserted 
that  in  the  rural  districts  the  knowledge  of  the  individual 
guardian  is  very  useful,  particularly  in  the  case  of  old 
people  where  outdoor  relief  is  given  ? — That  knowledge 
is  equally  available  though  he  does  not  sit  upon  the 
committee,  and  in  my  experience  the  relieving  officers 
obtain  all  the  facts  that  are  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  that  case,  and  at  any  rate  the  guardian  who 
had  any  particular  information  would  be  able  to  convey  it 
to  that  committee,  but  he  could  not  sit  and  vote  upon  the 
allowance  of  the  money. 

25152.  On  the  other  side  it  is  alleged  sometimes  that 
guardians  after  all  are  human  and  that  under  the  pressure 
of  an  impending  election  sometimes  the  out-door  relief 
goes  up  ? — I  am  sure  it  does,  and  that  is  why  I  want  this 
severance.  I  am  sure  that  in  certain  circumstances  a 
guardian's  judgment  is  not  always  allowed  free  play,  and  I 
would  remove  every  obstacle  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  duty. 

25153.  Coming  back  to  No.  6,  you  have  put  in  certain 
reservations,  have  you  not  ?  That  is  your  idea  subject 
to  certain  matters  of  detail  ? — That  is  so. 

25154.  Perhaps  you  would  just  expand  No.  6  and  give 
us  j'our  reason  why  you  think  the  existing  system  is 
sufficient  ? — I  had  in  view  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  day  ;  we  have  different  forms  of  relief  now  to  what 
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we  had  when  boards  of  guardians  were  established  seventy 
or  eighty  j'ears  ago.  I  think  for  the  purpose  of,  for  in- 
stance, the  Schoolchildren  Order,  we  should  include  repre- 
sentatives from  the  school  authority  in  order  to  properly 
deal  with  that  question.  Also  with  regard  to  the  un- 
employed, I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  guardians  are 
the  better  authority  to  deal  with  that  question  ;  only  to 
deal  with  it  properly  there  would  need  to  be  some  little 
re-modelling  so  as  to  include  the  sanitary  authority  or  the 
authorities  that  were  affected  throughout  the  union  area. 
Already  we  have  discussed  one  other  question  imder  the 
same  head,  that  of  casuals,  where  we  bring  in  the  county 
authority  or  adjacent  authorities.  Then  as  to  the  matter 
also  dealt  with  in  one  of  these  other  paragraphs,  of  the 
treatment  of  imbecile  and  epileptic  cases,  that  I  think  could 
not  be  properly  dealt  with  by  any  one  board,  it  would 
need  a  combination  of  boards,  and  therefore  I  say  that 
subject  to  certain  modifications  the  boards  of  guardians  as 
originally  constituted  are  still  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  all  these  matters  of  relief  ;  so  long  as  it  is  relief  I 
submit  it  is  better  dealt  with  by  the  boards  of  guardians. 
I  have  never  met  with  any  person  yet,  lady  or  gentleman, 
who  has  joined  a  board  of  guardians  and  served  on  it  for 
two  or  three  years  but  that  they  have  invariably  con- 
fessed that  their  views  on  matters  of  relief  have  entirely 
changed  with  their  acquaintance  with  its  administration. 
The  theory  of  relief  is  one  thing,  its  administration  is  al- 
together another  one.  I  believe  all  experienced  persons 
are  ready  to  admit  that,  and  therefore  I  say,  let  those 
who  are  experienced  deal  with  it  all,  making  such  minor 
alterations  and  extensions  of  the  personnel  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  .  ,^ 

25155.  As  regards  the  Poor  Law  proper,  you  consider 
that  the  present  system  is  quite  adequate  to  deal  with 
the  questions  which  come  before  it.  As  regards  other 
matters,  such  as  the  unemployed,  the  under-fed  children 
in  schools,  and  epileptics,  you  would  have  committees  on 
which  outside  authorities  would  be  represented  ? — Exactly 
so,  and,  may  I  add  (it  is  a  little  bit,  perhaps,  out  of  place, 
but  not  much  out  of  place  seeing  that  we  are  considering 

the  alteration  of  the  modern  boards  for  modern  require-  j^^g^j  ^^j. 
ments),  the  Assessment  Committee.    It  is,   I  believe,  revising 
an  excellent  institution  for  the  purpose,  and  perhaps  I  constitution 
may  be  permitted  to  add  that  the  late  President  of  the  of  Assessment 
Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  Long,  was  pleased  to  say.  Committees, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  deputation  going  from  the  I'oor  Law 
Unions  Association,  that,  after  investigation,  h3  was 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  work  it  had  done  was  done 
excellently  ;  but  I  submit  that  that  committee  should 
be  slightly  altered  for  to-day's  requirements.    I  think 
large  spending  bodies  other  than  boards  of  guardians 
should  be  permitted  to  send  representatives,  and  the 
representative  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  shape  of  the  sur- 
veyor of  taxes  for  the  district,  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be 
added  to  the  Assessment  Committee.    Those  are  the 
points  as  to  which  I  think  a  board  of  guardians,  in  order 
to  bring  it  thoroughly  up  to  date,  needs  some  httle  ex- 
tension and  consideration. 

25156.  As  regards  the  personnel  of  the  guardians,  do  you  The  calibre 
find  satisfactory  people  ready  to  give  up  their  time  to  do  of  Guardians, 
this  work.    That  is  a  relative  term ;    how  would  they 

compare  with  other  local  bodies,  say  the  county  council  ? 
— To  the  other  bodies'  disadvantage. 

25157.  That  is  your  experience  ? — Unquestionably. 
I  have  known  many  men  who  have  been  connected  with 
other  bodies  ;  they  have  joined  the  guardians,  and  they 
have  invariably  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  business 
of  the  board  is  done  very  differently  to  the  business  of 
the  council,  and  I  explain  that  by  the  fact  that,  being 
drawn  from  a  larger  area,  there  is  less  of  the  personal 
feeling  and  pique,  and  that  is  why  the  business  works 
smoothly.  Then  you  cannot  get  a  clique  on  a  board  of 
guardians  that  is  fairly  wide.  Tom  is  pitted  against 
Harry,  and  Harry  against  Dick,  so  that  you  cannot  get 
the  clique,  and  you  cannot  get  corners  in  it,  and  the  work 
is  done  by  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  it, 
and  the  work  is  done  far  more  wisely  and  well  than  in  an 
average  other  local  body. 

25158.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  other  witnesses 
that  it  would  be  useful  if  a  kind  of  statutory  committee 
could  be  appointed  representing  endowed  and  other 
organised  charities  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  should 
work  with  the  board  of  guardians.  Have  you  any  views 
on  that  idea  ? — I  have  never  given  it  a  thought,  but,  on 
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the  first  blush,  I  should  rather  demur.  As  I  say,  I  have 
never  given  a  thought  to  it,  perhaps  I  had  better  offer 
no  opinion. 

25159.  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  what  is  wanted 
in  future  for  Poor  Law  administration  is  greater  classifi- 
cation, and  probably  the  simplest  classification  is  by 
institutions.  Is  that  possible  if  we  maintain  the  existing 
areas  ? — I  wish  either  the  Commission  or  some  of  its 
members  would  come  and  see  the  classification  we  have 
in  Dewsbury.  I  think  we  have  as  nearly  a  perfect 
classification  as  possible.  The  old  people  over  sixty-five 
are  all  treated  separately,  and  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  have  outside  homes  for 
these  people,  but  we  have  done  the  next  best  thing  ; 
we  have  set  aside  a  block  of  buildings  for  the  treatment 
of  the  old,  and  divided  them  into  three  classes.  A,  B  and 
C ;  C  is  the  youngest  portion  of  these  old  folk,  wlio  are 
still  able  to  do  a  little  work.  They  reside  in  this  old 
people's  block  ;  they  get  up  when  they  like,  and  go  to 
bed  as  they  please  ;  they  have  (heir  meals  to  themselves, 
and  they  have  a  nice  comfortable  room  in  which  to  sit ; 
but  they  have  these  light  duties  to  perform. 

25160.  Class  C  is  the  youngest  class,  the  leaist  infirm  ? — 
Yes.  Class  B  have  the  same  privileges  as  Class  C,  with 
the  addition  that  they  have  no  work  to  do  ;  they  are 
exempt  from  work,  but  they  engage  themselves  in  Bra- 
bazon  work  and  other  work  to  fill  up  their  time.  The 
Class  A  have  the  privileges  of  each  of  the  other  classes, 
while  in  addition  they  have  a  ticket  given  them  that  will 
pass  them  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  gates  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  which  change  with  winter  and  summer. 
In  that  way  we  practically  make  that  old  people's  block 
into  an  almshouse,  and  these  people  are  better  off  than 
they  would  be  in  the  average  almshouse,  because  the 
domestic  duties  which  in  an  almshouse  would  weigh  heavilj- 
■with  old  and  feeble  folk,  nrc  all  discharged  for  them. 
(For  copy  of  Classification  Scheme  see  Appendix  No.  1 
(D).) 

23161.  Have  you  had  occasion  at  all  to  exercise  any 
discipline  amongst  these  old  people  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say 
we  have,  but  probably  we  should  have  more  need  for  dis- 
cipline than  rural  unions  would  have.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  artisan  population,  which,  from  that  point  of 
view,  is  always  more  difficult  than  a  rural  one. 

25162.  Do  you  ever  have  any  complaints  amongst  these 
old  people  either  that  the  language  or  the  conduct  of 
certain  inmates  is  unsatisfactory  ? — Occasionally. 

25163.  How  do  you  deal  with  those  cases  ? — The  delin- 
quent is  removed  back  into  the  house  ;  he  is  taken  from 
the  old  people's  block,  perhaps  for  a  week,  perhaps  for 
a  month,  and  perhaps  permanently,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  offence  he  has  committed. 

25164.  I  assume  you  have  an  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

25165.  Is  there  any  general  hospital  at  Dewsbury  ? — 
Yes. 

25166.  Do  the  infinnary  and  the  hospital  work 
together  ? — No. 

25167.  Now  as  regards  epileptics ;  have  you  made  any 
special  provision  for  them  ? — We  have  made  no  special 
provision  for  them.  We  have  had  a  few  such  cases, 
and  sent  them  to  other  institutions  outside  our  own 
union,  and  paid  for  them  accordingly. 

25168.  Do  you  keep  them  all  together  ? — We  have  none 
in  the  house. 

25169.  Have  you  a  separate  establishment  for  imbeciles 
and  the  feeble-minded  ? — No,  we  have  no  separate 
establishment  for  any  of  these,  nor  have  we  any  on  our 
hands.  We  have  one  feeble-minded  person,  but  he  is 
housed  in  the  ordinary  provision  of  the  house,  but  he  is 
quite  harmless,  and  there  is  no  need  for  special  provision 
for  him. 

25170.  What  do  you  do  with  imbeciles,  do  you  send 
them  on  ? — We  have  had  none  to  deal  with,  beyond  one  or 
two  which  we  have  taken  into  the  house  and  found  some 
special  kind  of  employment  for  ;  they  have  had  a  bed 
in  a  room  to  themselves,  or  with  two  or  three  others  that 
might  take  care  of  them.  We  have  not  had  a  dozen 
within  a  dozen  years. 

25171.  What  is  the  population  of  your  union  ? — 
167,000. 

25172.  That  is  a  very  large  area  ? — The  area  is  not  as 
large  as  you  would  think  from  the  population.  We 


have  fourteen  urban  authorities  in  our  union,  that  is, 
fourteen  statutory  parishes,  they  are  not  all  of  them 
ecclesiastical  parishes  ;  they  are  constituted  purely  under 
the  Local  Government  Act. 

25173.  Your  large   population   has   enabled   you    to  Proposed 
classify  in  a  way  which  would  be  impossible  to  others  ? —  combination 
Undoubtedly.    That  is  why  the  Association  recommend  of  Unions  for 
there  should  be  combination  of  unions  to  secure  a  similar  purposes  of 
classification.  Classification. 

25174.  Your  experience  in  Dewsbury  is  rather  excep- 
tional, because  there  are  not  many  unions  like  it  ? — In 
Yorkshire  there  are  a  good  many. 

25175.  As  large  ? — A  few  larger. 

25176.  Was  the  Unemployed  Act  enforced  m  Dews-  Unemployed 
bury  ?    Were    there    any   distress    committees  ? — Yes,  Workmen 
there  was  a  distress  committee  formed  for  Dewsbury  Act  at  Dews- 
proper.    I  do  not  live  in  Dewsbury  proper  ;  my  residence  bury, 
is  in  the  township  of  Thornhill,  which  is  an  urban  sanitary 
district.    We  had  application  made  two  years  ago  on  the 
part  of  some  unemployed,  wheji  the  circular  was  issued 
by  the  Government  Authority ;    and  special  meetings 
were  held,  and  a  special  committee   appointed    to  go 
into  the  matter  and  investigate  these  applications.  I 
think  there  were  170,  if  I  remember  rightly  ;  I  could  not 
be  sure,  it  is  two  years  ago,  and  my  memory  cheats  me. 
There  were  a  very  large  number  of  applications  sent  in.  ^^g^^^^^nem 
We  immediately  re^sponded  to  the  applications  by  sending  " 
out  a  schedule  of  questions  for  the  applicant  to  answer — ■  'piiornhill. 
who  he  was,  where  he  came  from,  and  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do,  what  his  family  consisted  of,  and  what 
they  were  earning  ;  and  out  of  170,  if  it  was  170,  that  were 
sent  out,  less  than  one  third  rejilied  at  all.    Of  those 
that  replied,  when  we  investigated  them,  they  fell  down  to 
three.    Work  was  offered  to  the  three,  and  one  of  them 
turned  up. 

25177.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  This  is  Thornhill,  is  it  ?— 
That  is  Thornhill. 

25178.  What  is  the  population  of  Thornhill  ?— 11,000. 

25179.  [Chairman.)  That  was  the  only  place  where  Effect  of  a g- 
there  was  a  distress  committee  ? — No  ;  in  Dewsbury  gregation  of 
there  was  a  distress  committee  foimed,  and,  so  far  as  I  Stax)lc  i'lades 
know,  (hev  have  never  had  occasion  to  do  anything.    We     ""t'fl»  '"8 

■  1-  I  1  u  Unomploy- 

are  m  a  peculiar  position  ;  Ave  have  a  vciy  large  number  .^^^^ 

of  st;ip!(!  trades  ;  we  are  not  dependent  on  any  one  special 
trade  throughout  the  union  of  Dewsbuiy.  We  have  iron, 
coal,  glass,  woollens  in  various  forms,  and  some  silk, 
potteries,  and  quarries  ;  so  that  you  see  when  one  industry 
is  down  the  other  is  fairly  active.  We  have  never  had 
periods  of  distress  s\ich  as  they  have  in  other  towns, 
where  they  are  dependent  upon  any  one  particular  in- 
dustry. That  no  doubt  largely  accounts  for  the  excep- 
tional experience  we  have  had  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

25180.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  in  certain  New  ma- 
of  the  staple  trades  inevitable  changes  are  made  in  the  chinery  as  r 
machinery  and  methods  of  production,  and,  under  the  cause  of  Un- 
system  of  specialisation  which  prevails  so  largely,  these  employment, 
changes  throw  people  out  of  employment,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  get  fresh  employment  ? — I  have  never 
heard  of  any  such  experience  with  us. 

25181.  You  have  not  experienced  that  ? — No,  I  have 
known  nothing  of  the  kind. 

25182.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  subject  to  the  modifi-  Satisf.ietoiy 
cations  you  suggest,  your  experience  justifies  you  in  Poor  Law 
maintaining  that  the  system  of  Poor  Law  administration  j^.*^^. 
in  Dewsbury  has  worked  well  and  is  adequate  ? — I  say 
that  without  any  hesitation  whatever,  and  I  do  not  think 
a  body  could  have  worked  better  than  that  body  has,  nor 
could  poisibly  have  given  greater  pubUc  satisfaction. 

25183.  Have  vou  any  ladies  on  the  board  ? — Yes,  we  Lady 
have  five.  "  Guardians. 

25184.  You  find  them  useful  ? — Very.     We  have  also.  Ladies' 
in  addition  to  the  lady  members,  a  ladies'  committee.  Visiting 
We  had  that  before  we  had  lady  mtmbeis,  and  we  have  ^^"^"^;^Xirv 
continued  the  committee  ever  since.    It  is  composed  of        ^^^^r"^  """^ 
one  lady  from  every  township.    They  sit  alternate  weeks,  functions, 
and  they  go  through  the  house  as  an  ordinary  visiting 
committee,  and  make  their  report.    Tlie  board  has  always 
appreciated  the  services  that  the  ladies  render  in  these 
matters,  and  we  have  continued  the  ladies'  committee  f  nd 
it  is  working  satisfactorily  to-day.    There  is  one  lady 
from  every  township  in  the  union. 
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25185.  I  suppose  they  deal  with  the  cases  of  illegitimate 
children  ? — They  deal  with  everything  of  that  nature, 
and  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the 
nursing  of  the  sick. 

25186.  {Miss  Hill.)  They  are  not  elected  guardians  ; 
they  are  a  nominated  committee,  are  they  ? — We  have 
five  lady  guardians,  but  we  have  this  visiting  committee 
which  existed  before  we  were  allowed  to  elect  lady  guar- 
dians, and  we  have  continued  it  because  it  works  so  well. 

25187.  (  Sir  Samvel  Provis.)  Are  there  many  unions  in 
Yorkshire  larger  than  Dewsbury  ? — There  is  no  union, 
outside  a  couaty  borough,  that  is  as  large  as  ours,  in  the 
West  Riding. 

25183.  Sheffiald  would  be  an  instance  ?— Yes,  and 
L?^d9,  and  probably  Halifax  and  Bradford. 

25183.  {Mr.  Bjoth.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  is 
implied  by  the  word  sufficient  "  in  paragraph  6  :  "  The 
existing  system  of  Poor  Law  administration  is  generally 
sufficient."  That  does  not  mean  that  it  is  satisfactory, 
necessarily  ;  merely  that  no  case  of  relief  need  not  meet 
vith  treatment,  but  it  don  not  at  all  imply  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  or  the  destitute  is  satisfactory  ? — That 
is  not  intended  to  cover  that.  It  is  rather  intended  to 
shew  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  creation  of  new  or 
additional  bodies  of  any  kind  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
relief  as  such. 

25190.  If  the  way  in  which  this  subject  is  being  treated 
in  many  unions  is  unsatisfactory,  it  would  remain  to  be 
considered  whether  their  composition  could  not  be  altered, 
or  whether  their  administration  could  not  be  affected  by 
other  methods  of  central  control,  or  by  possibly  other 
combinations  as  to  areas  ? — The  point  that  I  should  urge 
there  would  be  this  :  that  if  the  administration  is  un- 
satisfactory, it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  it  is  the  fault 
of  tho5e  who  work  it.  If  you  were  to  alter  the  system, 
unless  you  altered  the  workers  too,  you  would  still  have 
unsatisfactory  working. 

25191.  One  point  that  has  been  raised  is,  whether  there 
is  not,  in  many  of  the  unions,  a  great  many  too  many 
guardians  ;  the  multiplication  of  the  guardians  has  been 
brought  before  us  as  likely  to  lead  to  undesirable  ad- 
ministration ? — That  is  a  matter  of  detail  that  personally 
I  should  no*  object  to.  I  think  it  would  be  competent 
to  group  two  or  three  of  these  smaller  villages  and  let 
them  elect  one  guardian.  Tliat  is  a  matter  of  detail  that 
I  should  not  object  to  at  all.  What  this  paragraph  is 
intended  to  stand  for  is  the  principle  involved  in  a  board 
of  guardians  for  a  given  area,  not  as  to  how  you  would 
represent  that  area  upon  the  board,  but  that  that  board 
should  stand  for  a  reasonable  area  and  administer  the 
relief  within  its  borders. 

25192.  Apparently  what  is  approved  is  the  existing 
art  as,  more  or  less,  but  the  existing  areas  vary  so  enor- 
mously, and  have  come  to  vary  so,  that  they  are  not  as 
they  were  ;  they  do  not  follow  at  all  the  lines  on  which 
they  were  originally  laid  down.  Huge  aggregates  of 
population  have  come  in  this  direction  and  that.direction 
(this  is  rather  dealing  with  No.  8,  no  doubt)  so  that  the 
union  does  not  by  any  means  always  contain  the  ideal 
combination  of  rural  and  urban.  You  have  wholly  rural 
and  wholly  urban,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing,  appar- 
ently, particularly  desirable  in  the  particular  existing 
areas  ? — There  are  a  number  of  them  that  sorely  need 
alteration  ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  and  I  imply 
that  here.  I  know  that  there  are  unions  that  need  to  be 
altered  M'ith  regard  to  their  areas.  It  is  a  little  wide 
of  the  question,  but  I  think  that  no  one  town  should  be  in 
more  than  one  union.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
every  town  should  be  in  one  union. 

25193.  That  would  be  a  gigantic  alteration  ? — I  admit 

it. 

25194.  If  you  count  in  the  town  the  whole  of  an  urban 
industrial  centre ;  for  instance,  if  you  consider  one  town, 
Manchester,  Salford,  Chorlton,  and  so  on  ? — Manchester 
and  Salford  are  not  one  town. 

25195.  But  they  are  one  industrial  area  ? — I  should 
not  recommend  the  compulsory  inclusion  of  all  those  in 
one  town,  unless  it  was  under  one  dominating  board,  with 
power  to  create  dilTerent  committees  to  de.d  with  separate 
areas,  a  principle  which  1  have  long  thought  ought  to  be 
applied  to  London  itself. 

4-29-111. 


25196.  That  is  to  say  you  do  admit  very  consideratie  Mr.  Joseph 
changes  of  principle  ? — Of  details  may  I  put  it.  Brown. 

25197.  You  say  the  principle  involved  in  the  union  ^  Qct.  1906. 
area  is  a  sound  one  and  should  be  continued.    I  have  a      _  _ 
great  difficulty  in  imagining  what  that  principle  is? — 

The  principle  of  the  union  areas  is  the  combination  of 
the  several  authorities.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  author- 
ity ought  to  be  a  relief  area.  There  is  where  the  danger 
comes  in.  By  combining  two  or  three  separate — shall  I 
call  them  sanitary  authorities  or  administrative  bodies— 
call  them  what  you  will,  several  townships,  you  prevent 
corrupt  administration  of  relief  to  a  very  large  extent. 
I  do  not  like  to  refer  to  recent  events  which  have  been 
very  public,  but  I  should  say  if  the  areas  are  large  enough 
and  include  more  than  ore  town  it  will  prevent  tha^  im- 
proper working  of  the  relief  department,  the  one  town 
will  stand  as  a  check  against  the  other,  and.  I  shotild 
strongly  deprecate  relief  being  administered  in 'arijr  6ne 
town  by  that  town's  official?.  ' 

25198.  Even  where  it  is  a  large  town  ?— Even  where  • 
it  is  a  large  town. 


25199.  Would  not  that  principle,  because  it  is  a  prin-  -,'C'il> 
ciple,  clearly  lead  to  very  large  areas  ? — I  think  not.  L 
think  it  need  not ;  exceptional  instances  such  as  Londoni- 

and  Leeds  would  need  a  little  bit  of  variation  in  detail/- 
but  not  in  principle.    I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
Leeds  if  Leeds  were  made  a  union  to  itself.    I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  good  for  the  people     ithin  it,  and 
certainly  not  for  the  administration  oi  relief  as  such,  nor  ' 
for  the  burdens  that  have  to  be  borne.  ^   •  ? 

25200.  Take  such  a  county  as  Nottinghamshire  where 
you  have  the  town  of  Nottingham  and  other  industrial 
centres  each  with  their  separate  union  ;  there  are  quite  ' 
a  number  of  unions  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  would 
you  want  to  make,  as  it  were,  Nottinghamshire  one 
union  ? — Each  industrial  centre  I  would  make  the  head 
of  one  union,  but  I  should  take  care  to  include  with  it 
other  unions,  townships  or  parishes,  call  them  what 
you  may. 

25201.  That  opens  up  a  very  large  vista  of  possibilities  ? 
— It  does. 

25202.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  You  think  with  advantage 
the  union  area  might  be  increased  ?^ — 111  tertain  circum- 
stances. 

25203.  Without  administrative  difficulty  ? — I  think  so. 

25204.  You  are  speaking  in  particular  now  of  the  urban 
districts  ?— I  am. 

25205.  With  regard  to  the  imbeciles  that  you  referred 
to  I  think  you  said  you  had  no  quarters  at  all  for  imbeciles 
and  idiots  ? — No,  we  have  no  special  provision. 

25206.  You  send  practically  all  to  the  asylum  that  can 
possibly  be  certified  to  be  sent  there  ? — Yes. 

25207.  Is  there  an  object  in  that  ? — None  whatever. 
If  you  look  you  will  find  we  have  fewer  inmates  in  the 
asylum  proportionately  than  any  other  union  in  the 
West  Riding. 

25208.  We  will  take  Rotherliam,  which  is  of  a  similar 
size  to  your  own.  It  is  similar  in  population.  It  has 
181  in  the  asylum  against  27  2  for  Dewsbur3%  and  57 
are  retained  at  Rotherham,  whereas  at  Dewsbury  only 
four  are  retained  Again,  if  we  take  Huddersfield,  which 
is  the  same  population  as  Dewsbury,  there  are  319  in 
the  asylum,  but  52  are  retained  at  Huddersfield.  Cer- 
tainly Dewsbury  stands  low  with  regard  to  lunacy,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  all  dangerous  cases  ? — 
We  could  not,  if  we  would,  send  one  to  the  asylum  except 
the  doctor  could  certify  him  as  dangerous,  and  the  number 
we  have  in  the  asylum  is  the  best  possible  proof  that  I  can 
give  to  the  Commission  that  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
foist  cases  on  to  the  asylum  that  ought  not  to  go  there. 
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25209.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  minds  of  medical 
officers  as  to  which  are  suitable  cases  to  be  sent  to  the 
asylum  ? — I  have  only  had  exjjerience  of  two  such  medical 
officers,  but  I  confess  there  has  been  considerable  variation 
of  opinion  between  those  two.  Our  present  medical  officer 
is  \cvy  careful  on  the  matter  of  certification. 

25210.  Would  it  cost  more  for  Dewsbury  to  make 
provision  for  their  harmless  lunatics,  rather  than  send 
them  to  the  asylum  with  the  present  grant  ? — 1  should 
not  Uke  to  answer  that  question  straight  off.  I  should 
like  to  consider  it  first.    1  do  not  beheve  that  there  are  any 
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in  the  asylum  thr-t  cov.M  v.- fi  r.d  antage,  either  to  them- 
selves (and  that  is  the  first  thing  that  we  should  consider) 
or  to  the  ratepayers,  be  transferred  to  our  union. 

25211.  With  regard  to  your  infirmary  and  the  genera' 
hospital,  there  is  no  working  arrangement  between  the 
two,  I  understand  you  to  say  ? — None  whatever. 

25212.  Is  there  any  collision  between  the  two  ? — No 
we  are  subscribers  to  its  funds. 

25213.  Are  any  transfers  made  from  the  general  hospital 
to  your  infirmary  ? — Occasionally.  A  case  that  is  hope- 
less they  would  transfer  at  once  from  the  public  hospital 
to  our  infirmary. 

25214.  And  you  do  not  object  to  that  course  ? — No  ; 
there  is  no  friction  whatever  between  the  two  bodies. 
Quite  the  contrary. 

25215.  On  the  question  of  Statutory  Committees  for 
some  branches  of  what  is  now  considered  to  be  Poor  Law 
work,  I  think  you  said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  you 
disagreed  with  such  a  proposal.  Would  you  see  any 
harm  in  a  Statutory  Committee  being  formed  on  similar 
lines  to  the  present  Distress  Committee,  with  the  object 
of  co-ordinating  all  charitable  effort  in  a  given  district, 
and  also  with  regard  to  giving  that  moral  assistance  it  could 
by  a  visitation  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  with  volimtary 
workers,  with  the  object  of  reducing  domiciliary  relief  ? 
— You  will  see  I  answered  that  question  by  saying  it  had 
never  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  it  is  a  big  thing  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  straight  off.  On  the  first  blush  of 
it  I  had  some  suspicion  as  to  its  benefit ;  but  if  I  were 
able  to  look  into  the  matter  and  weigh  the  pros  against  the 
cons,  I  might  alter  that  first  opinion.  As  I  say,  I  have 
never  given  any  such  thing  any  thought  whatever,  there- 
fore I  should  not  like  to  be  pinned  down  to  any  statement 
of  opinion  upon  it. 

25216.  On  the  question  of  the  assessment  of  property, 
I  think  you  said  that  you  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  some  change  might 
beneficially  be  made  in  the  formation  of  the  Assessment 
Committees  ? — Yes. 

25217.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of  property  which 
was  now  in  the  hands,  I  will  take  it,  of  the  urban  authori- 
ties, you  would  accept  representation  of  those  authorities 
on  the  Assessment  Committee  ? — Yes,  I  should  ;  but  it 
would  not  be  because  of  the  large  amount  of  property 
for  which  they  are  rateable.  That  would  be  a  reason 
for  keeping  them  off. 

25218.  What  ground  is  there  for  putting  them  on  ? — 
On  the  general  pubUc  ground  that  they  ought  to  know 
what  is  going  on,  the  demand  upon  them  being  so  much 
greater  than  it  used  to  be. 

25219.  As  these  urban  authorities  are  now  becoming 
trading  concerns  very  largely,  is  not  that  a  very  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  take  part  in  the  assessment  ? 
— Most  decidedly  it  is. 

25220.  Because  the  danger  is  that  in  order  to  show  a 
profit  they  would  assess  their  own  working  concerns  at  a 
less  rate  than  they  would  assess  similar  property  belonging 
to  a  private  concern  ? — There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it. 

25221.  {Professor  Smart.)  Are  you  quite  pleased  with 
the  method  of  electing  guardians  ? — I  know  of  no  altera- 
tion that  is  desirable  in  it  except  that  in  rural  districts  I 
should  prefer  that  you  should  elect  a  guardian  and  let 
him  be  an  ex  officio  councillor,  or  elect  your  guardian  and 
your  councillor  both  at  the  same  time.  Give  the  option 
to  the  township  of  electing  one  for  each,  if  they  desire. 

25222.  May  I  ask  how  the  ladies  on  your  board  get 
elected  ?  Is  there  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  proper  backing 
for  suitable  women  ? — I  do  not  think  (I  am  speaking 
now  solely  from  memory)  a  lady  hsis  ever  offered  herself 
for  election  and  been  rejected. 

25223.  We  have  evidence  that  they  are  very  often  run 
by  pohtical  organisations  ? — Happily  we  do  not  have 
anything  pohtical  in  the  management  of  our  Poor  Law 
Board. 

25224.  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  on  a  pohtical  plat- 
form, but  run  by  political  organisations  ? — I  know  nothing 
of  any  such  thing  with  us. 

25225.  Any  woman  who  is  a  good  guardian  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  on  yoiu:  board  ? — I  do  not  ever 
remember  a  lady  being  offered  and  rejected. 


25226.  (Dr.  Doumes.)  Has  your  council  expressed  any  Disfranchise- 
views  upon  the  question  of  disfranchisement  of  persons  in  ment  as  the 
receipt  of  relief  ? — Yes.    Unfortunately  it  has  wobbled  a  result  of 
little  on  that  question.    Sometimes  it  has  supported  reUef. 
disfranchisement,  and  at  other  times  it  has  not.    I  should 

not  like  to  say  that  the  council  or  the  association  has  any 
very  decided  opinion  upon  that  question,  but  its  more 
recent  utterances  are  in  the  direction  of  supporting  dis- 
franchisement whenever  relief  is  had. 

25227.  Would  they  include  medical  relief  ? — I  do  not 
remember  the  question  coming  up  in  that  particular 
form.    I  believe  they  would. 

25228.  Might  we  have  your  own  views  on  that  sub- 
ject ? — Willingly  ;  I  have  stated  them  already  before  the 
Feeding  of  Children  Committee.  I  think  whenever  you 
give  relief,  disfranchisement  should  follow,  or  you  are 
putting  a  premium  upon  relief,  and  putting  the  man  who 
maintains  himself  at  a  disadvantag  i  with  his  fellows. 

25229.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  classification, 
which  was  raised  by  the  Chairman,  have  any  representa- 
tions been  made  to  your  council  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
unions  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  certain  cases  of 
sickness  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  such  cases. 

25230.  Such  cases  as  children  suffering  from  ringworm 
or  ophthalmia  ? — I  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind 
cropping  up. 

2.5231.  And  in  relation  to  general  hospitals  or  county 
infirmaries,  have  you  had  any  representations  on  that 
point  ? — I  do  not  remember  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
colleague  may.  When  he  gets  into  the  chair  you  might 
ask  him.    I  do  not  think  so. 


25232.  Do  guardians  generally  work  in  co-operation 
with  voluntary  hospitals  ? — I  think  so,  as  far  as  I  know, 
they  do. 

25233.  At  Dewsbury,  you  told  us,  you  do  not  work  in 
co-operation  with  the  general  hospital  ? — I  hope  I  have 
not  given  you  to  understand  that  there  is  anything  like 
unfriendliness  between  us  and  them. 

25234.  I  quite  understand  that  ? — There  is  no  stand- 
ing arrangement  between  us  on  any  points.  There  is  a 
most  perfectly  friendly  feeling  between  us  and  them,  but, 
beyond  that,  I  know  of  no  other.  We  wilUngly  con- 
tribute to  their  funds. 

25235.  You  do  contribute  ?— Yes. 

25236.  What  quid  pro  quo  do  you  get  for  your  con- 
tribution ? — We  see  them  relieve  people  who  would  other- 
wise be  made  into  paupers,  and  it  is  well  worth  our  money 
to  keep  those  people  from  making  apphcations  to  the 
poor  funds,  through  their  application  to  the  hospital, 
and  that  is  why  we  support  it. 

25237.  Are  you  able  to  deal  with  cases  of  operations, 
surgical  cases,  without  reference  to  the  general  hospital  ? 
— Whenever  we  have  had  cases  of  serious  operations  we 
have  invariably  sent  them  to  Leeds,  where  also  we  are 
subscribers.  We  subscribe  to  Leeds  on  that  account  and, 
knowing  the  jealousy — the  jealousy  is  perhaps  on  our  part ; 
we  are  afraid  that  the  outside  people  should  think  that 
because  it  Is  a  poor  man  he  has  not  had  the  best  attention — 
we  send  them  to  the  best  place  we  can. 

25238.  So  you  do  avail  yourselves  of  the  provisions 
made  by  general  hospitals  ?■ — The  general  hospital  at 
Leeds  and  the  Eye  Hospital  at  Bradford — we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  both. 

25239.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion,  as  I  understand 
it,  that,  ulthough  a  general  cast-iron  uniformity  through- 
out the  country  would  be  undesirable,  yet  there  should  be 
certain  broad  principles  of  uniformity  in  districts  and 
smaller  unions  which  should  be  enforced  by  the  central 
authority  ? — I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

25240.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  machinery  by 
which  the  central  authority  could  be  strengthened  in 
carrjnng  uut  that  work  ? — By  orders  that  should  be  issued 
for  certain  districts,  that  is  the  rough  idea  I  have  respect- 
ing it.  The  central  authority  have  at  their  command 
perfect  information  on  all  points,  and  I  think  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  draft  an  Order  that  should  apply  to  certain 
areas. 

25241.  And  if  the  particular  boards  of  guardiars  dis- 
regarded those  broad  principles,  what  machinery  would 
you  bring  to  bear  upon  them  ? — That  would  be  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  disregard.    If  they  expended  money 
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where  they  should  not,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the 
auditor  to  bring  them  to  book ;  if  otherwise,  I  fancy 
pubUe  opinion  on  the  exposure  of  the  central  authority 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  bring  them  into  hne-on  that 
side. 

25242.  You  think  that  machinery  would  be  sufficient  ? 
— I  should  think  so  at  first  sight.  I  have  not  thought 
further  about  the  point. 

25243.  Of  course  that  exists  at  present,  and  yet  there 
are  great  divergencies  in  practice  ? — So  far  as  they  at 
present  exist  with  regard  to  the  Dietary  Order,  any  board 
can  adopt  its  own  dietary,  and  send  it  up  to  the  central 
authority  and,  unless  there  were  grave  reasons,  I  do  not 
suppose  the  central  authority  would  meddle  with  it. 

25244.  So  long  as  it  is  within  the  four  corners  of  the 
Order  ? — Quite  so.  Those  foxir  corners  apply  all  over. 
Instead  of  that,  I  should  apply  those  Orders,  say  one 
to  apply  to  Yorkshire  and  one  to  Cornwall,  according  to 
the  varying  circumstances.  I  should  give  the  same 
degree  of  possible  variation,  the  Unes  of  variation  would 
apply  in  each  county,  but  its  maximum  anl  minium  would 
be  very  different  in  the  different  counties. 

2521:5.  I  understand  that  you  consider  that  the  powers 
of  sarchar^ia^,  if  persuasion  and  ordinary  moral  pressure 
failed,  might  suffije.  Havo  you  considered  the  possibility 
of  gnnts  given  undsr  c^rtiin  conditions  if  adherence  to 
p'inoiple  is  followed? — I  have  not.  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  dislike  the  idea  of  grants. 

25246.  Or,  in  extreme  cases,  should  yo'.i  be  in  favour  of 
any  power  of  superseding  a  board  ? — Yes,  where  a  board 
was  refractory,  most  deeidedly. 

25247.  To  whom  would  you  give  the  power  of  super- 
session ? — To  the  Local  Government  Board. 

25248.  By  Commissioners,  or  by  constituting  some 
other  authority  ? — -I  think  the  board  itself  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. I  have  never  found  yet  in  all  my  experience  any 
hesitation  in  agreeing  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  all  matters  of  discipline.  I  believe 
the  guardians  throughout  the  country  have  practically 
unquestioned  confidence  in  their  management. 

25249.  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  it.  I  think  I  can 
endorsa  that  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  ? — That  is 
ray  experience,  and  it  is  certainly  my  own  opinion. 

25250.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  With  regard  to  No.  6,  wherein 
your  association  states  that  the  existing  system  of  I'oor 
Law  administration  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  relief 
of  all  forms  of  distress,  in  answer  to  the  chairman  you 
made  some  suggestion  of  calling  in  the  co-operation  of 
some  representatives  of  other  established  bodies  to  co- 
operate with  the  guardians,  and  with  such  co-operation 
you  believed  you  could  deal  with  distress  arising  from 
want  of  employment  ? — -Yes. 

2525  L  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  existing 
powers  of  guardians  for  relieving  able-bodied  men  and 
women  would,  when  the  distress  committees  or  the 
Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  lapse,  be  ample  to  deal 
with  those  cases  ? — No,  those  are  points  on  which  I  say 
there  ar.;  needed  some  details  of  extension  and  alteration. 

25252.  Extension  of  powers  ? — Yes,  extension  of  powers, 
aad  practically  the  modelling  of  foundation  management 


wants  alteration  in  order  to  deal  with  those  specific  cases  ;    Mr.  Joseph 
I  mentioned  the  feeding  of  children  and  the  employment  Brown. 
of  the  unemployed.  •  

25253.  Neither  your  association  nor  yourself  feel 
that  the  existing  powers  of  dealing  with  able-bodied 
men  and  women  in  cases  of  distress  arising  from  want  of 
employment  are  sufficient  ? — No,  certainly  not,  where  it 
arises  from  genuine  employment.  When  public  works 
are  necessary  to  be  carried  on,  we  should  want  to  be  in 
combination  with  the  public  authority  which  has  those 
public  works  in  hand,  or  which  has  charge  of  the  general 
management  of  the  town  itself,  or  the  district,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  they  would  want  to  work  in  combination  with 
the  administrative  body,  be  it  a  town  council,  a  district 
council,  a  city  council,  or  whatever  else. 

25254.  In  that  case  the  Poor  Law  administration,  or 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  would  be  sufficient,  providing 
they  had  increased  powers  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

25255.  {Mr.   Loch.)  Do  you  look  forward  to  having  Unemploy 
to  provide  for  unemployed  persons  from  year  to  year  as  nient 

a  matter  of  course  ? — 1  am  afraid  we  shall  never  see  the  Endemic, 
time  when  there  are  none  throughout  the  kingdom. 

25256.  I  am  thinking  of  your  own  union  ? — So  far  as 
our  own  union,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  there 
whatever ;  the  existing  powers  are  quite  sufficient  for 
the  Dewsbury  union,  but  not  for  other  unions  not  so 
happily  situate. 

25257.  {3Ir.    Patten- MacDougall.)  You    expressed    a  Dangers  of 
strong  opinion  that  no  guardian  should  sit  on  tlie  relief  Guardians 
committee  for  the  area  for  which  he  is  himself  returned  administer- 
to   the  board,  because  that  sometimes  leads,  in  a  case  ing  Relief  to 
where  he  discharges  his  duty  straightforwardly  and  up- 

rightly,  to  his  action  being  visited  upon  him  from  outside.  '^^^^  '  ^  '^^ 
Have  you  any  concrete  case  of  that  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have.  There  is  one  other  thing  with  regard  to 
that,  since  the  Local  Government  Act  removing  all  quali- 
fications for  boards  of  guardians,  a  man  sits  there  some- 
times to  adjudicate  u23on  relief  to  his  owai  family,  his  own 
sister,  or  his  own  uncle  or  aunt  or  cousin. 

25258.  You  have  no  concrete  case  of  that  character  ? 
— Of  that  I  could  furnish  many  a  one. 

25259.  You  have  no  case  where  the  action  of  the 
member  of  the  board  of  guardians  has  been  visited  on 
him  afterwards  ? — No. 

25260.  {Dr.  Downes.)  The  dangers  of  favouritism 
may  arise,  may  they  not,  when  a  man  is  voting  for  his 
own  township  ? — Yes. 

25261.  I  have  in  my  hand  an  election  card  dated  this 
year,  and  it  is  as  follows :  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Three  years  ago  you  honoured  me  by  electing  me  as  your 
Guardian.  During  this  time  I  have  been  very  attentive 
at  the  meetings  ;  all  cases  for  relief  from  persons  living 
in  this  parish  received  my  attention,  and  in  every  case 
with  success."  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  ? — You 
could  not  give  a  better  illustration  of  my  point  than  that. 

25262.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  your  experience,  have  you  Cases  of 
come  across  owners  of  small  cottage  property  who  ad-  landlords 
judged  relief  to  their  own  tenants  ? — I  have.  administeiing 

25233.  Is  that  common  in  your  experience  ? — It  is  t^^ants* 
not  uncommon  ;  I  would  rather  put  it  in  that  way. 


Mr.  John  Pittman  King,  called;   and  Examined. 


25264.  (Chairman.)  I  beUeve  you  have  prepared  a 
Mem  orandum  which  you  will  hand  in  ? — I  have. 

{The  witness  handed  in  the  following  Memora7ulum.) 

Stavemeni  of  the  Evidence  to  be  submitted  on 

BEHALF     OF    THE     ASSGCIA  TION     OF    PoOR  LaW 

Unions  in  England  and  Wales,  bv  Mr.  John 
PiTTMAN  King. 

1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Association  since  its  formation  in  November,  1898. 
and  a  member  of  the  Wallingford  Board  of  Guardians 
since  1861,  and  chairman  of  such  board  since  1874. 

2.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  recently 
decided  on  the  points  upon  which  evidence  should  be 
tendered  to  the  Royal  Commission,  and  appointed  me  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  to  speak 
principally  from  the  point  of  v'ew  of  rural  unions. 


3.  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Brown,  the  ;.  resident  of  the 
Association,  will  in  his  evidence  inform  the  Commission 
of  the  points  decided  upon  by  the  Council.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  will  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  Commission  to 
simply  repeat  his  evidence,  in  which  I  generally  co.ic ur, 
and  I  therefore  propose  to  confine  my  evidence  entirely  to 
certain  p.  ints,  particularly  those  wliicli  appear  to  affect 
rural  unions  more  than  urban. 

4.  That  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  a  person  should  legally 
involve  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  parent. 

I  would  wish  to  add  as  a  rider  to  this  paragraph  that  it 
is  in  my  opinion  necessary,  if  this  paragraph  is  approved, 
that  a  legal  definition  of  the  term  "  adoption  "  should 
be  provided. 

5.  That  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  as  continved  by 
subsequent  Acts,  sliould  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  amount  paid  by  the  Treasury  suonld  be  readjusted 
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annually  upon  the  certificate  of  the  district  auditor  as  to  the 
precise  amount  raised  annually  by  means  of  the  rates  upon 
the  agricultural  land  in  each  union. 

The  Agricultural  Rates  Act  was  passed  professedly  to 
relieve  agricultural  land  of  half  its  rates  by  a  grant  from 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  such  half. 
By  Section  4,  however,  the  grant  was  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  raised  in  1898,  and  as  there  appears  to  be  no 
power  without  further  legislation  to  alter  this,  the  Act  has 
become  simply  an  Act  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  grant  in  relief 
of  rates,  without  any  relation  to  the  amount  raised  on 
agricultural  land  as  at  present  rated. 

To  show  how  the  Wallingford  Union  has  suffered  by 
reason  of  this  section  taking  away  the  relief  the  Act  was 
intended  to  give,  I  can  state  that  there  has  been  raised  on 
agricultural  land  in  the  Wallingford  Union  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  (i.e.,  during  six  and  a  half  years)  rates 
amounting  to  a  total  sum  of  £11,372  9s.  7d.,  wlrilst  there 
has  been  received  during  the  said  period  from  the  Treasury  ' 
by  the  various  authorities  in  such  union  and  by  the 
counties  of  Berks  and  Oxford  in  respect  of  agricultural 
land  situate  in  the  said  union,  grants  during  the  before- 
mentioned  period,  amounting  in  all  to  £6,729  19s.  lOd., 
leaving  a  difference  of  £4,642  9s.  9d.  between  the  rates 
so  raised  and  the  grants  so  received,  equivalent  to  a  penny 
rate  in  the  Wallingford  Union  for  every  half-year  since 
September,  1897.  Many  other  unions  are,  I  know,  in 
a  like  position. 

There  should  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
the  suggestion  above  referred  to.  It  is  urged  that  it  would 
produce  financial  difficulties  in  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  Department  ;  but  it  is  submitted  that  such 
difficulties  might  be  adjusted. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  in  my  union, 
and  doubtless  in  numbers  of  others,  great  additional 
expenses  have  recently  been  incurred  by  the  provision  of 
more  convenient  and  suitable  buildings,  especially  an  up- 
to-date  infirmary,  and  that  this  has  necessitated  expendi- 
ture for  nursing  staff.  All  this  increase  has  been  incurred 
not  only  with  the  sanction,  but  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  for  the  greater  comfort  and 
benefit  of  the  old,  sick,  and  poor  and  the  board  lose  by 
reason  of  the  increased  rate  not  being  met  by  an  increa.sed 
grant,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  present  system  is  to  penalise 
a  progressive  board. 

0.  (a)  That  the  Bastardy  Acts  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  provide  tluit  in  affiliation  orders,  whether  obtained  at  the 
instance  of  the  mother  or  a  board  of  guardians,  any  weekly 
sum  ordered  to  be  paid  shoidd  be  directed  to  be  paid  to  the 
mother  or  to  the  guardians,  according  as  she  or  they  may, 
for  the  time  being,  be  maintaining  the  illegitimate  child  ; 
provided  always,  that  v^here  the  order  is  obtained  in  the  first 
place  by  the  mother,  the  board  of  guardians  should  have  the 
right  to  apply,  if  they  think  fit,  for  an  increase  in  the  amount 
directed  to  be  paid  during  such  time  as  they  may  maintain 
ihe  child. 

(b)  Thit  the  justices  should  be  empowered,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  guardians,  to  adjudge  the  pit  rnity  of  bastard 
children,  and  to  mike  an  order  upon  the  putative  father 
without  the  evidence  of  the  mother  when  through  death, 
insanity,  or  other  sufficient  cause  her  evidence  cannot  be 
obta  ined. 

(c)  That  when  an  order  is  once  made,  either  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mother  or  the  guardians,  it  should  continue 
in  force  until  the  child  attains  the  age  mentioned  in  the 
order,  ivhether  the  mother  lives  .so  long  or  not,  and  whenever 
the  child  becomes  chargeable  to  the  guardians,  they  should 
be  empowered  to  enforce  it. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  these  paragraphs  that  in  my 
opinion  power  should  be  given  to  boards  to  obtain  an 
order  from  the  putative  father  of  a  bastard  child  for 
contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  mother, 
independently  of  the  child,  during  her  chargeability. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  mother  is  often  charge- 
able three  or  four  months  before  and  after  the  birth 
of  her  child.  If  she  leaves,  say,  within  one  month  of 
the  child's  birth,  the  guardians  have  in  practice  no 
remed}',  as  in  present  circumstances,  they  can  only  recover 
the  cost  of  the  child's  maintenance,  which,  if  breast-fed, 
)s  practically  nil.  Moreover,  no  order  can  be  applied  for 
by  a  board  till  after  birth,  and  this  practically  gives  no 
time  to  procure  one,  so  that  there  is  to  all  intents  and 
jinrposes  no  remedy  against  the  father  in  the  very  large 
nvijority  of  cases  which  come  to  the  union  infirmary. 


7.  That  boards  of  guardians  should  hci'je  the  power  to  pay  Proposed 
all  reasonable  disbui'semehts  incurred  by  guardians  in  <Ae  roimburse- 
discharge  of  their  duties  within  and  without  the  union.        ment  of 

In  rural  areas,  which  are  often  very  large,  guardians  travelling 
must  incur  considerable  cost  for  travelling  expenses,  &c.,  expanses, 
in  attending  to  their  duties  to  the  public,  and  it  is  only 
just  and  fair  that  such  expenses  should,  under  proper 
safeguards,  be  repaid,  together  with  some  subsistence 
expenses  where  absence  from  home  is  necessarily  long. 

8.  That  guardians  should  have  power  to  compulsorily  Proposal  to 
remove  to  the  workhouse  or  infirmari/  vaupers  awluina  ^.'.^^  Guar- 
to  them  for  outdoor  relief  who  are  in  a  dirty  and  helpless  to  commil- 
condition,  and  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  with  gorily  re- 
no  one  to  take  care  of  them,  subject  to  obtaining  an  order  move  Aged 
from  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  or  two  justices  sitting  »'«  Paupers  to 
petty  sessions,  and  having  jurisdiction  within  the  union  Workhouse.  ; 
in  which  such  person  is  resident. 

I  fully  concur  in  principle  with  this  paragraph,  but  I  see 
no  necessity  for  ajjplication  to  a  bench  of  magistrates. 
Many  guardians  are  magistrates,  and  can  as  well  exercise 
their  common  sense  and  discretion  in  the  board-room  as  ' 
on  the  bench  ;  and  boards  geneially  should  have  sufficient 
sense  of  responsibility  to  be  able  properly  to  exercise  such 
a  power.  Moreover,  in  many  cases,  especially  in  rural 
unions,  where  magistrates  frequently  sit  fortnightly  only, 
there  would  be  so  much  delay  as  to  make  such  a  course 
impracticable. 

9.  That  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  and  to  avoid  Need  for 
litigation,  all  matters  in  dispute  between  Poor  Law  unions  "icrease  of 
as  to  the  settlement  of  paupers  should  be  referred  to  the    '^'^^  tiov- 
arbitration  of  the  Local  Oovernment  Board.  Board's 

I  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  a  system  which  fre-  powers  to 
quently  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  more  than  determine 
sufficient  to  keep  a  pauper  in  comparative  luxury  for  the  disputes  at 
rest  of  his  life  in  merely  deciding  which  of  two  public  to  Settle- 
authorities  spending  rateapyers'  money  shall  be  chargeable  ments. 
with  an  outlay  absolutely  trifling  in  many  cases  compared 
with  the  cost  of  deciding  which  authority  is  responsible. 

10.  That  the  guardians  wlw  authorise  expenditure  ivhich  Guardians' 
the  auditor  considers  illegal  should  be  surcluirged,  and  not  liability  to 
the  guardians  who  happen  to  sign  the  cheque  in  paxjment  of  «"roharge. 
such  expenditure. 

The  guardians  "  who  authorise "  should  be  deemed 
to  be  all  the  guardians  present  at  a  meeting  at  which  the 
cliequa  is  signed,  except  such  as  shall  vote  against  the 
payment. 

2526.5.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Brown  has  gone  so  very  fully 
into  a  good  many  of  the  subjects  to  which  you  allude  that 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  many  questions  to  ask  you, 
but  I  will  take  your  suggestions  in  detail.  I  understand 
you  represent  rather  more  the  feelings  of  rural  guardians  ? 
— Quite  so,  of  rural  districts.  There  are  small  towns  in 
most  of  the  unions  in  the  counties  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected ;  there  is  a  small  urban  area  and  a  large  rural  area 
added  thereto. 

25 -'63.  I  think  we  have  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  Need  for  ^ 
adoption  of  children,  because  that  is  a  principle  which  ^  '^^j^  > 
would  apply  equally  to  rural  districts  as  to  towns  ? — Yes. 
There  is  one  point  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to.  I 
am  told  by  our  clerk,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  great  ex- 
perience, that  there  is  no  legal  definition  of  the  term 
"  adoption."  He  has  had  difficulties  in  that  way,  and  that 
i.s  why  I  have  made  this  note. 

25267.  The  word  "  adoption  "  wants  definition  ? — Yes. 

25268.  Now  we  come  to  the  Agricultural  Rates    Act  Agricultural 
The  grant  is  a  fixed  amount  given  in  relief,  and  in  certain  ^'^-''^gt;  ^^^f*^ 
rural  unions  it  does  not  now  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which   "g^^t^^  ° 
you  insinuate  it  was  given,  namely,  to  relieve  agricul-  gygtcy..  ^.y., 
tural  land  of  half  its  poor  rate  ?— In  our  own  union,  if  you  Wallinfeford. 
will  look  at  the  note,  you  will  see  we  have  been  very  great 

losers  {I  must  not  take  all  the  credit  to  ourselves)  mainly 
owing  to  the  pressure,  which  was  very  proper,  so  I  am  not 
complaining  of  it,  of  the  Local  Government  Board  we  were 
compelled  to  build  a  new  infirmary,  and  in  re-arranging  the 
House  we  were  not  allowed  to  provide  for  children  in  the 
House  ;  that  led  to  cottage  homes,  so  now,  for  a  country 
union,  we  are  quite  an  up-to-date  body,  and  we  suffer  very 
largely  inasmuch  as  we  have  to  employ  a  very  great  many 
more  officers.  Our  nursing  staff  has  been  enormously 
increased,  of  course  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor.  I 
am  very  proud  now  of  our  infirmary,  but  those  unions 
which  have  done  nothing  in  that  way  are  better  off  than 
we  are. 
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25269.  The  effect  of  the  present  system  is,  in  your 
judgment,  according  to  the  last  words  of  your  note,  to 
penalise  a  progressive  board  ? — That  is  so  undoubtedly. 

25270.  The  fact  that  your  poor  rate  has  gone  up  in 
consequence  is  known  to  neighbouring  boards  ? — Quite 
so.  The  progressive  party  in  a  neighbouring  union  have 
been  outvoted,  I  happen  to  know,  in  consequence  of  their 
fear  of  the  expense,  not  because  they  disapproved  of  it, 
they  really  approved  of  the  alterations.  May  I  be  allowed 
to  hand  in  this  return,  which  shows  exactly  the  details  of 
how  we  have  been  affected  up  to  1903.  {See  Appendix 
No.  II  (A).)  I  could  not  get  it  beyond  that,  but  I 
may  say  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  it  is  rather 
worse  now  than  at  that  date  ;  the  discrepancy  would  be 
larger. 

25271.  Unless  you  have  a  rising  rateable  value  this 
fixed  grant  is  rather  a  deterrent  to  improved  administra- 
tion ? — Just  80.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  our  rural 
unions  have  not  a  rising  rateable  value ;  it  is  rather  the 
other  way,  especially  in  the  poorer  agricultural  unions, 
they  have  gone  down. 

ojcct  of  25272.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Is  not  it  contended  that 

ricultural  the  cause  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  was  this,  that 
itcs  Grant,  agricultural  land  ought  not  to  be  assessed  in  full  for 
purposes  for  which  a  poor  rate  is  levied  ? — Quite  so. 

25273.  Was  not  the  grant  intended  to  meet  the  hardship 
which  would  exist  in  regard  to  expenses  which  had  already 
been  incurred  ;  existing  expenditure  ? — Not  as  far  as  I 
am  aware. 

25274.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  debates  upon  the 
1898  Bill  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  probably  did  at 
the  time,  but  it  is  some  time  ago. 

25275.  You  are  aware  that  the  intention  was  not  to 
meet  half  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  future  expenditure 
by  means  of  a  grant,  but  only  the  expenditure  that  then 
existed  ? — It  was  doubtless  perfectly  fair  at  that  date,  but 
what  we  contend  is  that  it  should  be  brought  up-to-date. 

25276.  The  intention  of  the  Government  was  not  that 
future  expenditure  should  be  discharged  by  an  Exchequer 
contribution,  but  only  the  expenditure  as  it  then  existed  ? 
— -But  what  we  maintain  is  that  it  should  be  adjusted,  if 
not,  you  see  how  it  works  by  those  figures  ;  it  is  a  com- 
plete deterrent.  It  does  prevent  unions  making  altera- 
tions they  can  possibly  avoid  or  increasing  their  staff 
v\  any  way,  aid  in  some  unions  I  am  afraid  the  paupers 
assist  a  good  deal  even  now,  as  they  used  in  ours,  in  the 
nursing  and  such  like. 

■fil  for  ex-  25277.  On  what  ground  can  it  be  said  that  the  State 
uliug  prin-  ought  to  pay  one-half  of  the  expenditure  in  agricultural 
lies  of  districts  ? — Because  it  is  more  a  national  question,  and 
;ricultural  certainly  even  now  at  the  half,  there  are  certain  expenses 
ites  Grant,  -which  ought  not  to  be  charged  at  all  upon  agricultural 
land.  I  maintain  it  is  almost  like  charging  a  man  with  his 
stock-in-trade,  which  we  never  do  elsewhere.  Look  at  all 
the  sanitary  arrangements,  and  all  those  things  which  a 
person  is  charged  to  the  full  for  for  his  house.  He  derives 
benefit  from  the  sanitary  matters  so  far  as  his  house  is 
concerned,  but  for  the  land  it  is  not  the  slightest  use.  If 
there  were  no  Sanitary  Acts  at  all  it  would  not  affect 
the  land  at  all.  I  myself  am  a  ratepayer,  and  I  pay  on 
I  ind  only  in  a  union,  which  is  a  union  not  our  own  ;  and  all 
these  Acts  are  not  the  slightest  use  to  me. 

25278.  Do  you  think  you  can  show  that  the  difference 
ought  to  be  charged  not  to  the  locality  but  to  the  State  ? 
— To  a  certain  extent. 

25279.  Would  you  say  a  little  more  as  to  your  view  on 
that  point  ? — That  it  should  be  charged  not  to  the 
locality  ? 

25280.  Yes,  that  is  the  essence  of  the  grant — that  it  is 
not  paid  by  the  locality  but  by  the  State.  On  what 
ground  would  you  justify  that  it  should  be  paid  by  the 
State  ? — I  suppose  everyone  benefits  by  these  different 
rates  that  are  levied.  Look  at  the  Education  Rate. 
That  is  another  that  is  no  benefit  to  the  land.  It  is  an 
injury  to  us — it  is  a  positive  injury  to  the  land,  as  I  could 
show,  if  you  had  time.  I  mean  financially.  I  am  not 
against  education — I  have  always  been  a  great  advocate 
for  it ;  but  I  say  from  a  financial  point  of  ^iew  it  is  an 
injury  to  the  agricultural  land. 

25281.  Therefore  on  that  ground  you  would  say  that 
the  State,  rather  than  the  local  authority,  should  pay  ? — 
Certainly,  they  should  pay  for  that ;  and  there  are  certain 


charges  as  regards  a  certain  portion  of  the  relief  they    Mr.  J.  P. 
should  pay.    For  instance,  in  the  great  tramp  question  we  King. 

deal  with  a  national  question  ;  we  have  to  maintain  them   

all  at  present.  There  is  an  enormous  number  in  our  ^  O'i^-  1906. 
union,  unfortunately,  and  they  are  no  benefit  to  us.  ~ 

25282.  That  does  not  particularly  affect  the  Agricul- Agricultural 
tural  Rates  Act,  does  it,  because  that  would  apply  to  an  ^^^.tes  Grant : 
urban  district  as  well  as  to  a  rural  one  ? — It  might,  some-  P^PP^**®'^ 
times  ;  but  when  a  union  is  almost  entirely  rural  it  affects  ^' 
some  unions  more  than  others — very  much  more. 

25283.  [Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  I  should  like  to  see 
whether  I  understand  this  properly.  Your  objection  is,  as 
I  understand  it,  that  the  amount  given  now  is  stereotyped 
according  to  what  was  fixed  in  1898  ? — Yes. 

25284.  If  it  were  altered,  how  do  you  suggest  it  should 
be  altered  ? — It  should  be  done  annually  by  an  annual 
adjustment. 

25285.  And  if  the  adjustment  were  proj^ortionate  to 
the  occupiers'  rental,  would  that  meet  the  case  ? — If  the 
grant  were  to  be  made  annually,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Brown  said 
there  would  be  some  fifty-seven  unions,  who  Avould  not 
receive  quite  so  much  as  they  are  receiving  now.  Surely 
it  cannot  be  fair  to  pay  them  more  than  they  are  paying.  I 
think  he  said  fifty-seven  are  actually  receiving  more  from 
tliis  grant  than  they  are  paying  to  their  officers. 

25286.  But  suppose  that  were  adjusted  in  this  way  : 
that  it  was,  say,  a  proportion  of  three-eighths  of  the  amount 
of  the  rental  paid  by  the  occupier — would  that  meet  the 
case  ? — We  make  no  objection  to  the  adjustment  of  1898, 
but  we  say  that  each  year  it  should  be  made.  It  could 
quite  easily  be  got  at ;  each  authority  should  receive  what 
they  are  fairly  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  that  Act.  That 
is  the  point. 

25287.  {Chairman.)  What  you  want  is  that  the  propor- 
tion of  one-half  should  be  maintained  whether  the  expendi- 
t  ire  goes  up  or  whether  it  goes  down  ? — Yes ;  that  is 
light,  as  a  matter  of  common  fairness,  we  contend. 

25288.  {Mr.  Loch.)  You  are  satisfied  with  the  basis  of 
the  Act  of  1893  ? — Quite  so  ;  it  is  the  administration 
that  we  think  wants  altering.  It  is  the  idea  that  the 
grant  should  only  be  fixed  at  that  date  ;  that  is  the 
point.    Of  course,  if  the  Act  is  WTOiig,  it  is  all  ^^^ong. 

25289.  You  do  not  think  that  any  other  basis  than  that 
adopted  by  the  Act  would  be  desirable  ? — -No,  I  think 
not.  I  think  that  is  so  simple  and  easy.  It  would  tend- 
to  encourage  unions  to  make  better  provision  for  the 
siok,  because  it  is  principally  in  the  nursing  staff  that  so 
much  of  this  extra  expenditure  is  concerned. 

25290.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Upon  that  groun:!,  you  would  Question  c; 
not  object  to  all  Poor  Law  being  a  national  charge,  would  making 
you  ? — That  opens  rather  a  big  question.  relief  a 

25291.  It  would  encourage  guardians  to  spend,  would  charge*  an<l 

it  not,  and  make  proper  provision  ? — I  do  not  want  to  effect  thereof 

encourage  them  to  expend.    I  have  always  been  an  advo-  oneco  omj-. 

cate  the  other  wa}'.     Since  I  have  b:en   chairman  of 

our  union  our  expenses  have  gone  down  enormous'y.  I 

onljr  want  that  each  union  should  be  fairlv  dealt  with  in 

this  matter.    I  do  not  want  to  e.icourage  them  to  expend. 

I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  ought  to  be  sufficient 

check  to  see  that  they  do  not  build  extravagant  buildings 

and  ^pend  money  recklessly.    I  hope  sc.     If  you  would 

be  good  enough  to  visit  some  of  the  unions  you  would 

see  that  the  provision  for  the  sick,  in  some  instances, 

is  not  what  you  would  like  to  see  it. 

2.5292.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of 
the  Bastardy  Act?.    Your  suggestions  are   very  much 
the  same  as  those  given  by  Mr.  Brown,  are  they  not  ?— 
Yes.    What  we  contend  for  is  that  the  same  po^vfcr  should 
be  given,  or  rather  more,  to  boards  of  guardians,  which  p^j^^j-j^g 
the  person  has  herself.    I  telieve  a  woman  can  get  an  father 
order  even  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  herself,  but  the  should  be 
board  of  gaardians  has  no  power  to  do  that.     It  works  made 
in  this  way,  unfortunately,  that  these  girls  come  in  some  Hal  Is  foi 
two  or  three  months  previous  to  their  confinement,  and  r  lief  to 
we  can  get  no  order  until  after  the  child  becomes  a  cost  mother  prji  r 
to  the  guardians,  which  means  that  so  long  as  it  is  brought  J^j!^^^''''' 
up  by  the  mother  there  is  no  cost ;  and  you  cannot  get  an  " 
order  until  the  child  is  two  or  three  months  old.  Some 
time  ago  our  clerk  tried  a  case,  but  it  was  said  :  What 
expense  has  the  child  been  ?    The  child  itself  had  been 
no  expense,  only  indirectly — that  the  mother  may  have  had 
a  little  more,  perhaps,  for  her  maintenance. 
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2."293.  You  would  offer,  with  regard  to  the  change  in 
the  law,  the  same  suggestions  as  Mr.  Brown  ? — I  think  so. 

25294.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  expenses 
of  guardians.  You  would  suggest  that,  as  in  rural  dis- 
tricts guardians  are  piit  to  considerable  expense,  they 
should  be  allowed  their  necessary  expenses  with  some 
subsistence  allowance  ? — Yes. 

25295.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  that  such 
expenditure  would  come  out  of  the  guardians'  pockets 
deters  people  from  undertaking  the  work  ? — I  could  not 
say  positively  I  know  of  any  case ;  but  I  know  in  some 
instances  guardians  have  to  travel  by  rail,  for  instance, 
to  get  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  they  have  to  pay  for 
that.  It  seems  rather  hard.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
I  could  show  a  case  where  a  person  had  declined  to  offer 
himself  as  a  guardian  on  that  ground.  In  our  own  case, 
two  or  three  of  our  guardians  have  to  travel  by  rail  to 
attend  every  board  meeting  and  every  committee  meeting ; 
consequently,  perhaps,  it  acts  rather  as  a  check.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  only  reasonable — although  it  should  be  safe- 
guarded, I  quite  admit — it  is  only  reasonable  that  some- 
thing should  be  allowed. 

25296.  As  regards  the  removal  of  aged  paupers  to 
workhouses,  I  see  you  would  like  this  power  to  be 
exercised  by  the  guardians  tliemselves,  and  you  do  not  see 
the  necessity  for  an  application  to  a  bench  of  magis- 
trates ? — Certainly  not.  I  may  s:iy,  in  .some  dLstricts  in 
our  owi  district,  we  are  eleven  miles  from  any  Icnch  of 
magistrates,  and  that  would  practically,  I  believe,  render 
this  inoperative  to  a  large  extent.  They  only  sit  fort- 
nightly; and  by  the  time  we  could  take  the  case  before 
them,  probably  at  some  considerable  expense,  such  as 
the  witnesses,  and  so  forth,  the  ciise  would  have  beccm  j 
irremovable.  The  probability  is  that  the  case  would 
have  become  irremovable  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
man  before  we  could  get  our  machinery  in  motion. 

25297.  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  number  of  these 
cases,  is  there  not  ? — There  is.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
word  "  aged  "  crept  in  here.  It  is  not  in  the  resolution. 
There  are  some  that  are  not  aged,  but  are  in  a  filthy  dirty 
condition  and  require  moving.  Tho.se  arc  receiving 
relief  just  as  much  as  the  aged. 

25298.  Did  you  hear  the  que.9tions  wliish  were  put  to 
the  preceding  witness  on  this  point  ? — Ye.-s. 

25299.  How  do  you  get  notice,  assuming  that  a  person 
was  in  a  dirty  and  helpless  condition  and  did  not  apply 
for  relief  ? — Those  cases  would  not  be  recognised  until 
some  application  had  been  made  to  the  relieving  officer, 
either  by  the  person  or  some  friend,  or  the  guardian, 
or  someone ;  but  my  experience  is  that  there  are  always 
plenty  of  persons  to  fly  to  the  relieving  officer — perhaps, 
sometime.?,  rather  too  many.  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  making  the  relieving  officer  acquainted  with  these 
cases — not  the  slightest.  I  have  never  seen  any.  I  feel 
Very  strongly  on  this  point.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
very  weak  points  of  the  Poor  Law  system,  so  far,  that 
there  is  no  power  whatever  to  remove  persons.  I  have 
here  details  of  three  cases,  supplied  me  by  one  of  our 
relieving  officers,  which  are  typical  cases.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  care  to  see  them.  They  are  just 
three  of  others  which  could  be  brought  forward.  (See 
Appendix  No.  II  (B).) 

25300.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  person  who  was  in 
a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and  the  filthy  conditions  of 
the  dwelling  contributed  to  the  ailment,  and  you  could  not 
get  the  order  in  time  ;  he  had  to  be  nursed  in  a  room 
without  a  fireplace,  quite  unsuitable,  and  he  died  ten 
days  afterwards  ? — Yes,  after  consenting  to  be  removed. 
There  is  no  means  of  getting  an  order  now  ;  you  can  only 
persuade  the  person,  and  they  often  will  not  be  persuaded 
until  they  get  very  very  ill. 

25301.  It  has  been  indicated  to  us  that  there  is,  at  times, 
great  difficulty  in  getting  any  nurse  to  undertake  these 
cases,  on  account  of  the  insanitary  and  excessively  offen- 
sive condition  of  the  case  ? — Yes.  We  find  a  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  what  I  may  term  ordinary  village 
nurses.  There  was  very  little  difficulty  formerly,  but 
now  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  nurses,  women 
to  go  and  nurse  these  cases,  and  the  consequence  is  you 
must  have  a  hospital  nurse,  which  is  very  costly,  and 
when  she  arrives  there  is  no  accommodation  for  her 
whatever,  as  in  that  case,  not  even  a  fireplace  in  the  poor 


person's  bed-room,  only  one  fireplace  in  the  cottage. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  nurse  a  ease  under  those 
conditions. 

25302.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  consider  it  necessary 
that  a  resolution  should  be  passed  by  the  guardians 
before  such  removal  should  take  place,  or  that  the  re- 
lieving officer  should  have  power  to  remove  ? — I  should 
be  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  relieving  officer  in  those 
cases,  but  I  think  if  any  check  was  wanted  it  might  per- 
haps be  desirable  that  either  the  board,  or  a  committee 
of  the  board,  should  deal  with  the  matter. 

25303.  How    often    does    your    board    meet  ? — -Our 
board  meets  fortnightly. 

25304.  Then  that  would  be  as  bad  as  getting  an  order 
from  the  magistrates  ? — We  are  on  the  spot,  and,  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  we  could  be  called  together  at  any 
time. 

25305.  Really,  to  be  expeditious,  the  power  should  be 
vested  in  the  relieving  officer  ? — That  would  be  the  most 
expeditious  course.  You  might  associate  with  him  a 
committee  of  the  guardians,  if  you  thought  well.  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  justice,  if  one  magistrate  could  do  it,  but  it 
is  not  the  slightest  use  to  say  that  it  shall  be  taken  to  the 
Bench  when  you  would  have  to  wait  for  them.  The 
relieving  officer  might  make  an  application  to  a  magis- 
trate. 

25306.  Would  not  you  consider,  in  many  of  these 
cases,  they  ought  to  be  removed  on  sanitary  grou.ads 
as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the  persons  themselves  ? — • 
There  are  a  great  many  that  are  not  bad  enough  and 
would  hardly  be  recognised  by  the  sanitary  officer.  I 
think  he  must  certify  that  the  case  is  injurious  to  the 
health  of  others.  It  may  not,  at  that  moment,  be  so, 
but  possibly  it  becomes  such  ;  when  the  patient  is  unfit 
to  be  removed,  it  arrives  at  that  stage.  There  are  a  great 
many  that  are  in  a  bad  place,  like  that  case  where  there 
was  no  fireplace  in  the  room,  and  such  like.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  could  have  been  said,  at  that  moment, 
that  the  sanitary  officer  could  have  said  it  was  dangerous 
to  health.    I  do  not  know  that  he  could. 

25307.  {Mis.s  Hill.)  There  are  all  the  dangers  of  fire 
with  old  people,  and  they  are  very  considerable  when  they 
are  left  alone  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  known  cases  where  they 
have  fallen  into  the  fire. 

25308.  {31  r.  Bentham.)  Have  you  considered  what 
effect  a  power  of  this  kind  would  have  upon  the  people. 
Would  not  th '.y  look  upon  the  Poor  Law  with  a  little 
more  odium  than  they  do  at  the  present  time,  and  appli- 
cations would  not  be  made  unless  they  were  compelled 
to  go  inside  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  that. 
I  think  almost  every  person  outside  would  wish  to  see 
a  case  like  that  removed  ;  almost  every  person  would. 

25309.  I  was  thinking  of  the  poor  themselves  ? — Yes, 
the  poor  themselves,  even. 

25310.  They  might  be  deterred  from  making  applica- 
tion to  the  guardians  for  relief,  because  they  would  get 
into  their  minds  that  the  guardians  have  power  to  re- 
move them  and  would  remove  them  compulsorily  to  the 
workhouse  ? — I  think  not.  I  could  give  you  one  case  in 
my  own  parish  of  a  man  who  was  living  alone,  but  he 
positively  refused  to  come  into  the  house.  He  had  no  one 
to  look  after  him  ;  no  person  at  all  in  his  cottage,  which 
was  quite  a  small  place,  and  he  would  only  eventually 
consent  upon  the  gentleman,  the  owner  of  the  cottage, 
agreeing  to  keep  the  key  himself  and  keep  that  cottage 
closed  until  the  man  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  come 
out.  He  went  into  the  infirmary  and  lived,  perhaps, 
three  or  four  months.  It  is  not  every  owner  of  property 
who  would  do  such  a  thing  as  that.  I  think  every  person 
in  that  village,  every  person  whom  I  heard  express  an 
opinion,  was  exceedingly  glad  to  think  that  the  man  had 
been  removed.  If  there  is  any  tendency  either  way,  it 
rather  makes  persons,  I  think,  satisfied  with  the  Poor 
Law  than  disgusted  with  it. 

25311.  {Chairman.)  We  pass  now  to  settlement  and 
removal.  You  express  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the 
waste  of  money  that  occurs  under  the  present  system  ? — 
Yes,  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  money  when  it 
is  a  very  trifling  matter  which  might  jjossibly  be  adjusted. 

25312.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  abolishing  settle- 
ment ? — I  think  not.  I  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Brown 
there.  If  I  remember  rightly  he  expressed  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  that. 
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25313.  Yes,  his  personal  opinion  ? — I  am  not  in 
favour  of  it.  I  think  persons  would  try  to  choose  their 
unions,  in  fact  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  cases  where 
they  tried  very  hard  to  get  into  one  union  because  the 
treatment  was  so  much  better  than  in  the  one  they  should 
have  gone  to.    I  am  afraid  it  tends  in  that  direction. 

25314.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  think  we  need  alter  the 
law  as  to  irremovability  as  it  stands  at  present  'I — 
In  three  years  they  become  parishioners,  in  one  year 
they  are  irremovable.  One  year's  residence  renders  a 
person  irremovable,  so  as  far  as  our  district  is  concerned  I 
fail  to  see  any  need  for  alteration,  because  a  residence 
of  one  year  seems  to  me  quite  little  enough. 

25315.  (CJiairman.)  mow  we  come  to  surcharge.  I  think 
it  is  a  reasonable  proposal  that  those  who  authorise, 
rather  than  those  who  sign  the  cheque,  should  be  re- 
sponsible ? — Yes  ;  I  think  Mr.  Brown  also  expressed  the 
view  that  it  should  be  all  those  present  who  abstained 
from  voting  against.  We  find  sometimes  at  our  meetings 
there  are  considerable  numbers  who  decliiie  to  vote  on  a 
little  difficult  question  of  that  kind. 

25316.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  Have  not  those  who 
sign  the  cheque  recourse  against  those  who  were  present  ? — 
1  think  not. 

25317.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Why  do  you  think  so  ? — 
That  has  been  the  usual  Tiew  taken.  I  have  never  heard 
it  expressed  otherwise.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  all  our 
clerks,  and  I  remember  two  or  three  in  my  time,  have 
always  held  that  view. 

25318.  (Mr.  Patten-MarDougull.)  Have  they  tried?— 
No,  it  is  the  person  who  signs  who  is  liable.  If  that  is 
not  so,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

25319.  (Sir  Satnnel  Provis.)  I  think  the  view  would  be 
taken  that,  although  the  persons  signing  are  primarily 
liable,  they  might  recover  contribution  from  those  who 
authorised  the  payment  ? — 1  only  know  of  one  case,  and 
the  others  were  quite  willing,  but  if  they  had  not  been 
willing  I  am  under  the  impression  that  we  could  not 
legally  have  recovered. 

25320.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  thirty-two  years 
Chairman  of  the  Wallingford  Board  of  Guardians  ? — 
I  have,  and  a  guardian  for  forty-five  years. 

25321.  That  is  a  great  experience.  I  see  your  union 
belongs  to  two  counties  ? — It  does. 

25322.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  evidence  before 
us  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  classify 
paupers  by  institutions,  but,  of  course,  a  small  area  does 
not  lend  itself  to  that  classification.    Have  you  any 
opinion  upon  that  matter  ? — If  I  may  give  my  own 
experience,  I  think  I  have  surmounted  the  difficulty. 
We  have  attempted,  and  I  think  we  have  practically 
successfully  attempted,  to  classify ;    that  is,  we  have 
given  certain  inmates  privileges  by  erecting  cubicles 
and  such  Uke,  where  the  better  class  can  have  privileges 
which  the  others  do  not  have,  and  separate  rooms.  They 
have  a  separate  day-room.    We  divide  them  into  two 
classes  ;  Class  A,  as  it  might  be,  have  a  room,  and  they 
have,  as  I  say,  practically  a  separate  sleeping  apartment. 
It  was  not  a  very  expensive  affair.    As  regards  the 
imbeciles,  we  are  not  so  fortunate  as  our  friend  Mr.  Brown. 
I  heard  with  the  greatest  astonishment  that  they  have 
only  one  in  the  house.     In  our  small  house  we  have,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  several,  but  we  have  separate  accommoda- 
tion for  them.    I  think,  with  regard  to  that,  it  is  very 
reasonable  that  they  might  be  classified  ;  that  some  house 
where  there  was  abundance  of  room  might  be  easily 
arranged,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  present 
union  areas.    I  am  in  favour  of  some  slight  alteration  in 
the  imion  areas.    If  you  have  a  map  before  you  you  will 
see  that  in  our  instance  we  have  one  or  two  parishes 
belonging  to  another  imion  between  us,  we  are  almost 
all  round  them.    I  should  say  there  ought  to  be  an 
alteration  in  a  case  like  that.     The  council  of  the  associa- 
tion I  think  mean,  and  I  mean,  no  substantial  alteration 
of  union  areas. 

25323.  Your  union  is  purely  agricultural,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  except  that  there  is  a  small  town ;  Wallingford  is 
the  centre,  and  it  is  a  purely  agricultural  district. 

25324.  With  regard  to  outdoor  rehef,  how  many  com- 
mittees have  you  ? — No  committees,  they  all  come  before 
the  board.  The  relieving  officer  brings  each  case  before 
the  board  ;  we  do  not  have  relief  committees. 
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25325.  I  assume  that  the  great  mass  of  the  outdoor    Mr.  J.  P. 
relief  is  given  to  old  people  ? — Yes,  entirely,  except  Kittg. 
in  the  case  which  may  be  irremovable  for  the  time,  and  

in  cases  of  persons  of  character  we  have  discriminated.  ^  '^>t)0. 

Years  ago  ours  was  one  of  the  worst  unions  ;  we  had  one 

in  thirteen  of  all  the  people  in  the  union  paupers,  and 

we  were  spending  then  about  £6,000  a  year  in  out-relief. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  curtailed  that,  and  save  1 

about  £5,000  a  year  on  the  out-relief,  and  the  people  we  e 

far  more  contented  than  they  were  imder  the  former 

system. 

25326.  You  said  something  about  character  ? — Ye.=,  Thrift  as  a 
and  thrift.    When  I  took  the  matter  up,  one  of  the  most  condition  of 
important  resolutions  that  I  moved  was  this,  that  in  Out-Relief, 
no  case  should  out-relief  be  given  to  a  person  who  ought  to  J^^jjj'^f^"'^*^ 
have  teen  a  member  of  a  benefit  society.    That  was        practi  e 
dealing,  of  course,  with  the  young,  who  might  have  been 
members.    That  did  not  apply  to  a  person  who  had  been 

afflicted  and  was  never  eligible,  or  to  those  persons  who 
were  too  old  to  join.  That  had  a  marvellous  effect,  and 
most  of  our  young  men  joined  benefit  societies.  That 
worked  the  difference,  and  to  that  I  attribute  more  than 
anything  else  the  actual  saving  in  the  out-relief. 

25327.  What  was  the  form  of  the  actual  resolution 
that  you  would  not  give  out-relief  ? — To  an  unthrifty 
person  ;  if  you  do  you  are  offering  a  premium  on  im- 
providence. An  unthrifty  man  will,  of  course,  be  destitute 
before  a  thrifty  man.    That  is  a  matter  of  certainty. 

25328.  Did  you  put  a  limitation,  so  to  say,  that  a  man 
must  be  insured  or  have  an  annuity  for  a  certain  sum  ? 
What  was  the  limit  ? — The  main  test  was  at  that  time 
the  benefit  society.  If  he  had  joined  a  benefit  society 
and  belonged  to  one,  so  as  to  make  provision  for  himself 
in  case  of  sickness,  that  was  the  main  test.  If  he  had 
saved  money  at  the  Savings  Bank  he  was  not  entitled  to 
any  relief  legally  under  any  system. 

25329.  You  would  not  give  relief  if  he  had  saved 
money  ? — He  would  not  be  entitled  to  it.  It  is  only  the 
destitute  that  the  Poor  Law  is  intended  to  relieve,  I 
maintain. 

25330.  That  operated  in  this  way,  that  those  who  by 
their  past  action  showed  thrift  by  joining  benefit  societies 
got  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  when  they  became  destitute 
and  wanted  it. 

25331.  And  those  who  had  not  ? — Had  an  order  for 
the  House.  That  worked  the  difference.  I  can  assure 
you  it  was  most  satisfactory  all  round. 

25332.  (Mr.  Loch.)  This  also  followed,  did  it  not,  that 
very  few  came  for'  outdoor  relief  who  belonged  to  friendly 
societies  ? — They  did  not  need  it,  but  they  soon  began 
to  find  out  how  much  better  off  they  were  themselves. 
The  man  would  be  receiving  10s.  or  12s.  from  the  friendly 
societies  on  benefit  payments,  whereas  the  dole  given 
by  the  board  of  guardians  is  not  much  more  than  half  that. 

25333.  (Chairman.)  It  acted  really  as  a  preventive  ? 
Yes.  Other  boards  did  very  much  the  same  thing.  Where 
that  has  been  done,  I  fail  to  see  that  there  has  been  any 
very  great  fault.  I  do  not  think  you  gentlemen  would 
be  sitting  here  now  probably  if  all  other  boards  had  worked 
on  those  lines.  It  is  more  the  abuse  of  the  system  than 
the  system  itself  that  is  at  fault.  I  maintain  that  very 
strongly. 

25334.  Could  you  send  us  the  exact  resolution  upon 
which  you  have  been  working  ? — Yes,  I  shall  be  pleased  to. 
(Subsequently  sent.    See  Api)endix  No.  II.  (C).) 

25335.  I  think  it  would  also  interest  the  Commission  if 
you  could  give  the  figures  for  a  number  of  years  ? — Cer- 
tainly, I  will  do  that.  (iSe€  Appendix  No.  II.  (D).) 

25336.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Your  population  has  gone  down, 
has  it  not  ? — A  little. 

25337.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Supposing  a  man  had  been  sub- 
scribing  to  a  friendly  society,  the  rules  of  which  limited 
the  allowance  that  was  made  in  the  case  of  sickness,and  it 
gradually  fell  to  nothing,  and  he  was  no  longer  in  receipt 
of  anything  from  his  society,  would  you  refuse  to  give  out- 
relief  to  him  ? — No ;  that  is  the  very  man  you  would  give 
out-relief  to,  to  encourage  the  thrifty  man  in  that  way  and 
discourage  the  unthrifty. 

253.38.  Although  his  subscription  had  been  to  a  society 
that  did  not  adequately  cover  the  difficulty  ? — In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  where  a  man  came  before  us  where  the  allow- 
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ance  perhaps  has  been  reduced  from  12s.  to  5s.  or  4s. 
from  the  club,  and  who  had  a  family,  we  should  relieve 
him,  because  he  would  be  then  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
practically  destitute.  Anyhow,  we  should  not  wait  until 
his  allowance  from  the  society  had  ceased. 

25339.  He  would  be  in  receipt  of  so  much  from  the 
society  and  so  much  from  relief  t — Yes. 

25340.  [Chairman.)  I  think  you  said  you  had  been 
Chairman  for  thirty-two  years  ? — Thirty-two  years  now. 

25341.  Your  influence  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in 
enforcing  this  ? — Yes. 

25342.  Supposing  5-our  influence  were  removed,  do  you 
think  the  board  of  guardians  would  still  go  on  as  it  is  ? — 
That  is  rather  a  personal  question  that  ore  liarclly  lil-cs 
to  answer,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  it  would  not. 

25343.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Is  the  system 
so  far  pc  piilar  that  your  board  of  guardians  would  continue 
it  ?■ — 1  tliink  it  has  now  become  popular.  I  may  say  this, 
that  some  guardians  have  been  elected  on  purpose  to 
oppo.se  what  they  have  been  pleased  to  call  my  policy, 
but  f  Imost  all  those  persons,  after  they  have  been  on  the 
board  a  few  years,  have  come  round.  In  fact,  one  of  my 
chief  opponents  did  not  come  round;  he  did  not  give 
himself  time ;  he  resigned.  The  system  generally  is 
approved  by  almost  every  thinking  person  when  they 
have  sat  long  enough  to  see  it  out. 

25344.  Has  it  at  all  formed  the  subject  of  fighting  at  the 
elections  ? — Yes,  but  in  every  case  I  think  I  may  say  that 
my  friends  have  been  returned.  So  far  as  1  know  in  every 
case  of  a  contest  the  ones  who  advocated  the  policy  ha\e 
been  returned — in  every  case  but  one  anyhow.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  thinking  portion  of  tlio  poor  and  the 
better  class  of  poor  are  advocates  of  out-relicf.  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  at  all.  For  instance,  when  I  oflered 
myself  for  the  County  Council  they  tried  to  get  up  an 
opposition  on  that  ground,  but  they  sigtially  failed.  If 
the  poor  had  been  against  it  they  could  have  succeeded 
fast  enough,  because  they  have  the  votes  you  know. 

25345.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Would  you  be  inclined  to  oppose 
the  general  policy,  if  adopted  by  Statute  or  l*oor  Law 
Order,  on  the  lines  you  have  yourself  adopted  at  Walling- 
ford  ? — That  is  my  policy,  to  encourage  thrift  and  dis- 
courage all  who  are  unthrifty.  If  anything  on  those 
lines  could  be  adopted,  I  think  you  would  very  much 
reduce  the  number  of  paupers. 

25346.  Suppose  your  own  resolution  was  put  into  an 
order  in  some  form,  do  you  think  you  could  carry  that 
system  through  in  other  unions,  even  in  Berkshire  ? — I 
should  think  so.  In  one  or  two  unions  they  have  carried 
it  even  farther  than  we  have. 

25347.  [Mrs.  Webh.)  What  is  the  name  of  that  union  ? 
— At  Bradfield  they  practically  give  no  out-relief. 

25348.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Does  not  some  difficulty  arise 
owing  to  the  different  way  in  which  people  exercise  thrift? 
You,  as  guardians,  have  no  legal  right  to  give  outdoor 
relief  of  any  kind  to  a  man  who  has  saved  money  ? — No. 

25349.  Tlierefore  it  is  giving  a  specific  advantage  to  a 
particular  form  of  thrift,  is  it  not  ? — Any  form  of  thrift  I 
think  should  be  recognised. 

25350.  If  a  man  had  saved  a  little,  and  he  can  regard 
that  he  has  a  small  income  coming  in  of  3s.  or  4s.  a  week 
from  that,  in  what  way  is  he  dififerent  from  the  man  who 
has  a  few  shillings  a  week  coming  in  from  a  Friendly 
Society  ? — There  would  be  no  difference  whatever  if  his 
capital  was  not  available  to  him,  but  if  it  was  I  think  he 
would  not  be  eligible  for  Poor  Law  relief,  not  being  desti- 
tute. Supposing  a  man  had  an  annuity,  he  would  be  on 
exactly  the  same  lines  as  a  person  in  a  Friendly  Society, 
but  if  he  had  money  in  a  bank  which  he  could  draw  if  he 
thought  proper  he  would  not  be  destitute.  Such  a  person 
as  that  has  no  right  and  is  not  entitled  to  Poor  Law 
reUef,  and  never  ought  to  be. 

25351.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Mr.  Booth's  point  takes  it  rather 
further.  In  the  one  case  the  man  happens  to  put  by  his 
money  and  is  getting  the  fruits  of  it  in  the  allowance  from 
the  Friendly  Society,  and  in  the  other  case  his  money  is 
banked  ;  it  may  not  amount  to  so  much,  because  he  has 
not  associated  himself  with  others  with  regard  to  it.  Do 
you  think  there  should  be  any  arrangement  made  by 
which  the  second  man  should  not  have  the  same  position, 
because  otherwise  he  would  simply  have  to  wait  till  his 
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supply  of  capital  runs  out,  and  then  he  would  come  as  a 
destitute  person  to  you  ?■ — Then  the  law  must  be  altered 
I  think,  to  do  that,  because  this  person  who  has  money  in 
the  Bank  is  not  entitled  to  relief  of  any  kind,  either  outside 
or  inside.    If  he  has  money  he  is  not  destitute. 

25352.  I  am  taking  that  for  granted.  Take  the  man 
who  has  cottage  property  but  no  income  ;  it  so  happens 
he  has  put  his  money  into  a  cottage.  What  would  you  do  ? 
He  would  not  be  destitute  if  he  had  freehold  property. 
He  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  destitute,  could  he  ? 

25353.  I  am  putting  it  to  you  ? — I  say  we,  as  guardians, 
sit  to  relieve  the  destitute.    That  is  the  principle  of  our  ^  ^eXiei 
law,  and  a  splendid  principle  it  is,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
relieve  any  I  ut  the  destitute. 

25354.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  as  Mr.  Booth  said,  that 
there  is  a  privilege  granted  to  the  Friendly  Society  man  as 
against  the  man  who  merely  puts  by  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
have  failed  to  make  myself  plain.  A  Friendly  Society  man 
has  no  claim  except  to  his  10s.  or  12s.  a  week,  which  is 
somet.mes  reduced  to  4s.  or  5s.  If  he  has  a  family  of 
three  or  four  children  dependent  upon  him,  that  is,  there 
are  five  or  s|s  persons  to  be  kept,  it  could  not  be  contended 
that  that  4s.  or  5s.  or  6s.  per  week  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  that  family ;  therefore,  he  is  to  that  extent 
destituie,  and  we  say  that  that  is  the  man,  of  all  others, 
that  should  be  assisted. 

25355.  (Mr.  Booth.)  I  should  like  to  press  my  question 
a  little  further.  Assume  that  the  man  who  has  anything 
has  no  right  to  relief  till  he  has  spent  it,  when  he  comes 
before  you,  would  you  then  consider  he  was  ineligible 
for  out-relief  ? — He  would  be  more  favourably  considered 
than  a  man  who  had  done  nothing  whatever  to  provide 
for  himself  on  the  same  lines. 

25356.  (Cluiiiman.)  This  is  important  evidence  you 
are  giving,  and  we  should  like  to  have  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  and  any  illustration  of  its  Avorking  and  its 
result  in  the  fall  of  pauperism  ? — You  have  the  result. 

25357.  If  you  can  make  us  a  short  statement  on  the 
subject,  we  shall  appreciate  it  ? — I  will  do  so,  certainly. 
(See  Appendix  No.  II.  (C  &  D)  .) 

25.358.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  I  take  it  broadly  the  principle 
is  that  thoso  who  had  shown  evidence  of  thrift  or  fore- 
sight were  eligible  for  out-dc or  relief  ? — That  is  the  broad 
principle,  and  the  others  who  do  not  are  not  eligible. 

25359.  (Mr.   Patlen-MacDougall.)  You  said  that  the 
Bradfield  union  had  gone  farther  than  you  had  ? — Yes. 

25360.  In  what  respect  ?— With  regard  to  reducing 
their  out-door  relief.  Practically  they  give  no  relief. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  a  little  relaxation  recently.  They 
were  on  the  same  lines.  They  had  one  in  thirteen  of  all 
the  union  paupers.  Practically  they  abolished  out-relief. 
We  have  never  done  so.  We  have  never  abolished  out- 
relief,  but  we  have  discriminated.  It  is  most  easy  to  say 
no  to  everybody,  or  to  say  yes,  is  it  not  ?  Either  of  those 
two  systems  are  easy  ;  and  that  is  unfortunately  how 
we  find  boards  of  guardians  work.  Some  say  it  is  very 
easy  to  give  to  almost  all  the  applicants,  and  others 
say  no  to  all  the  applicants.  Those  systems  are  easy, 
but  the  discriminating  system  is  not  easy,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  one  that  ,  should  commend  itself  to 
everybody. 

25361.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  already  said 
that  you  would  not  interfere  with  the  existing  areas, 
except  perhaps  in  some  few  instances  or  for  special  pur 
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poses  ? — As  a  rule  we  find  in  our  rural  districts  that  the 
union  is  the  most  convenient  centre  wc  have  for  every- 
thing. As  regards  magistrates'  business,  and  such  like, 
where  we  are  confined  to  counties,  we  are  most  incon- 
veniently placed.  W^e  are  eleven  miles  from  a  bench  of 
magistrates.  I  have  myself  to  go  that  eleven  miles. 
The  consequence  is  one  is  really  not  able  to  attend  as 
regularly  as  one  would  like  ;  but  as  regards  the  union, 
as  a  rule  it  is  satisfactory,  although  it  is  not  quite  perfect ; 
there  are  now  and  then  a  few  parishes  which  could  be 
perhaps  detached  from  one  and  added  to  another,  but 
the  diflSculties  are  very  great  in  reference  to  that. 

25362.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  You  think  there  would  be  a 
greater  disadvantage  in  having  a  larger  area  with  separate 
institutions  for  different  classes  of  inmates  than  there  is 
at  the  present  time  in  your  existing  area  having  one 
institution  for  all  classes  ?— I  think  so,  and  mainly, 
perhfips,  for  this  reason ;   that  now  persons  can  easily 
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reach  their  friends  and  relatives  who  are  in  the  house 
and  infirmary,  and  such  like,  but  if  you  have  these  very 
large  areas,  it  would  be  very  awkward  ;  as  it  is  now 
in  the  case  of  asylums,  we  find  that  persons  who  un- 
fortunately have  relatives  in  the  asylums  have  to  travel 
many  miles  at  considerable  expense  to  visit  those  friends, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  very  much  the  same  if  the 
unions  were  very  much  enlarged. 

2536.3.  There  is  no  very  great  outcry  against  that 
hardship  with  regard  to  lunatics  ?— They  know  it  is 
impossible  and  they  must  submit  to  the  inevitable. 

25364.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  There  is  not  quite  the 
same  visitation  of  lunatics  ? — It  is  only  occasional. 
For  instance,  they  have  friends  in  the  workhouse,  and 
they  like  to  visit  them  once  a  week,  say,  or  once  a  fort- 
night, or  such  like.  It  would  render  all  that  sort  of  thing 
practically  impossible  with  a  very  great  many  in  our 
large  areas. 

25365.  [Chairman.)  That  is  assuming  that  that  particu- 
lar institution  was  not  in  their  area  ? — Just  so.  There 
is  the  only  difficulty  that  I  see  in  removing  the  imbeciles 


to  one  particular  union  ;  that  would  mean  only  the  few,    Mr.  J.  P. 
but  if  you  enlarged  the  unions  generally  and  abolished  King. 

others,  that  would  apply  to  all  paupers,  would  it  not  ?   

They  would  all  be  at  a  long  distance.  2  Oct.  1906. 

25366.  Certain  institutions,  not  all,  necessarily  ? — 
In  cases  like  the  asylums,  we  have  no  alternative,  we  are 
obliged  to  have  one  for  a  county,  you  cannot  have  one 
for  a  small  area. 

25367.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  Was  not  just  the  same  argu- 
ment brought  forward  in  your  early  days,  as  to  guardians, 
when  unions  were  first  established  and  parishes  done  away 
with  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  go  quite  back  to  that  time — 
that  was  in  1836. 

25368.  Forty-five  years  ago  the  new  Poor  Law  was  not 
very  acceptable — say  in  1840  ? — No. 

25369.  Or  even  when  you  first  became  a  guardian  ? — ■ 
No,  but  as  to  the  old  Poor  Law,  from  all  the  information 
I  have  had  (my  father  was  a  guardian  from  the  first,  and 
had  been  an  overseer  before  that),  they  were  very 
glad  of  it ;  the  Poor  Law  was  a  great  boon  and  blessing  to 
them. 


Mr.  John  Theodore  Dodd,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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25370.  {Chairman.)  You  are,  I  understand,  a  member 
of  the  Oxford  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

25371.  There  is  some  special  arrangement,  is  there  not, 
omination  in  Oxford  by  which  the  town  council  nominate  certain 
:  Guardians  of  the  guardians  ? — That  is  so. 

25372.  You  have  given  very  special  attention  to  the 
questions  of  health  and  mortality,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

25373.  And  upon  that  you  have  prepared  a  statement 
for  the  use  of  this  Commission  ? — Yes.  [The  Witness 
handed  in  the  following  memorandum. ) 

1.  Preliminary   Medical    Relief    in  Infectious 
Disease,  and  in  Confinements. 

1.  I  am  an  M.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  a 
barrister  at  law  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  have  written  various 
books  on  Local  Government  and  have  therein  dealt  with 
Poor  Law  and  have  also  published  pamphlets  upon  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  Tbe  subject  of  the  Poor 
Law  has  been  one  to  which  for  many  years  I  have  given 
great  attention. 

2.  I  have  been  for  nearly  ten  years  a  guardian  of  the 
Oxford  Union,  or  "  Incorporation,''  as  it  is  styled,  having 
been  elected  guardian  of  such  union  by  the  City  Council. 
(Under  Local  Acts  the  Mayor  of  Oxford  is  an  ex-olp.cio 
guardian,  and  the  City  Council  elects  as  guardians  ten  of 
its  own  members  representing  the  citizens.)  I  have 
been  led.  both  by  my  practical  experience  and  by  my 
reading  and  knowledge  of  the  law,  to  the  clear  conclusion 
that  although  legislative  improve Jients  in  the  Poor  Law 
are  desirable,  many  of  the  deficiencies  found  in  "the 
working  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor" 
are  due  either  to  defective  administration  {see  Pars.  53, 
64-79)  or  to  a  misapprehension  of  its  provisions  {see  Pars. 
120-139). 

3.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  the  Poor  Law  was  fully  and 
fairly  carried  out,  infantile  mortality  would  be  largely 
reduced,  infectious  and  other  diseases  and  physical  de- 
terioration or  degeneration  greatly  diminis'ied,  the  health 
of  the  nation  substantially  improved,  and  much  money  as 
well  as  valuable  lives  saved. 

4.  I  propose  to  show  first  the  enormous  importance  to 
the  public  of  medical  inspection  and  assistance,  in  the 
earliest  possible  stages  of  infectious  disease,  and  of  skilled 
help  in  confinements  (Sec.  I.,  Pars.  5-63),  and  the  attitude 
of  guardians  towards  medical  relief  (Sec.  II.,  Pars.  64-75). 
I  then  desire  to  speak  of  the  importance  and  of  some  of 
the  causes  and  remedies  of  high  infant  mortality  (Sec.  III., 
Pars.  76-10  >)  and  make  some  suggestion'  for  the  better 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  (many  of  which  can  be 
effected  without  an  Act  of  Parliament)  ^nd  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  disease  and  infant  mortality  (Sec.  IV.,  Pars.  107- 
119).  I  wish  to  mention  some  misapprehensions  of  guar- 
dians and  other  administrators  as  to  the  Poor  Law  which 
I  consider  have  seriously  affected  their  administration  in  a 
manner  detrimental  to  the  public  (Sec.  V.,  Pars.  120-140), 
and  to  discuss  out-relief  to  children  as  connected  with 
the  public  health,  aid  to  add  some  remxrks  on  out- 
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re'ief  generally  (Sec.  VI..  Pars.  141-149),  and  on  some 
other  points  connected  with  the  working  of  the  Poor 
Law  (Sec.  VII.,  Pars.  150-162).  In  the  Appendix  I  have 
given  a  Table  showing  the  rise  or  fall  in  Infant  Mortality 
in  the  London  Unions  in  the  decade  1891-1900  as  Com- 
pared with  1881-90  (App.  No.  Ill  (A));  also  a  note 
on  Relief  on  Loan  (App.  No.  Ill  (B) ) ;  a  note  on 
Health  and  Poor  Relief  in  certain  London  Unions  and  in 
Villiers  le  Due  (App.  No.  III.  (C)  ) ;  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  remedies  of  a  poor  person  refused  relief  by 
the  guardians  and  their  officers  (App.  No.  III.  (D) ), 
a  note  on  Whitechapel  Union  (App.  No.  III.  (E)); 
and  a  return  as  t">  deaths  from  starvation,  or  accelerated 
by  privation,  in  the  East  of  London  in  the  yea*"  1904, 
with  the  observat'.pns  furnished  to  the  Lo?al Government 
Board  by  b jards  of  guardians  with  reference  to  .such 
cases  (App.  No.  IIL  (F)  ). 

Infectious  Disease. 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians,  relieving  officers,  and 
others  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
to  give  "  necessary  relief."  In  the  case  of  the  able- 
bodied  the  duty  is  to  give  relief  coupled  with  employment, 
or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  employment  coupled  with 
relief.  They  are  bound  to  relieve  those  who  are  in  need 
of  either  food,  clothing  or  shelter  or  (if  sick)  of  medical 
attendance  and  who  have  no  present  means  of  obtaining 
these  necessaries  {see  Par.  165).  In  the  case  of  infectious 
illness  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  the 
sufferer  but  to  the  public — rich  and  poor — that  medical 
relief  should  be  given  at  once  ;  and  that  for  the  purpose 
of  staying  the  spread  of  infection,  the  authorities  should 
have  the  earliest  j^ossible  information  as  to  each  case 
(especially  of  those  which  fu'st  occur),  and  that  none 
should  escape  recognition. 

6.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Woolwich  says  : — 
"  Every  year  it  is  better  recognised  that  the  infection 

of  measles,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria 
is  spread  by  mild,  undetected,  and  unsuspected  cases  of 
the  di  -lease.  These  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  any  wholesale 
measure  of  isolation  or  quarantine.  They  can  only  be 
dealt  with  by  careful  in.spection  directed  to  theh  de- 
tection."   (Report,  1905,  p.  82.) 

Many  diseases  which  were  not  formerly  thought  to  be 
infectious  are  now  known  to  be  so  ;  and  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  consider  most  diseases  as  more  or  less 
infectious.  Practically  the  only  way  to  check  infectious 
disease  is  to  encourage  people  in  all  cases  of  children's 
illness,  and,  in  most  cases  of  their  own,  to  apply  to  a 
doctor;  for  they  are  usually  unable  to  tell  whether  tho 
disease  ii  infectious  or  not. 

As  the  Lancet  has  recently  pointed  out  (16tli  June,  1904, 
page  1666),  "  it  is  well  that  the  public  should  appreciate 
this  fact;  that  if  they  desire  the  mivimum  use  to  be 
made  of  notification  and  of  isolation  hospitals,  a  more 
earnest  effort  than  heretofore  must  be  made  to  discover 
the  unrecognised  case."  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme  has  also 
drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  "  unrecognised 
case  "  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  Victoria  Univ  jrsity, 
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Manchester ;  and  the  necessity  for  searching  out  sus- 
picious or  unnotified  cases  has  long  been  insisted  upon 
in  the  memoranda  of  the  Local  Government  Board.* 

8.  1  think  the  poor  who  cannot  pay  for  a  doctor  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  guardians  to  come  for  medical 
relief  in  every  case  of  children's  illness,  and  in  every 
case  which  shows  any  symptoms  which  m^\y  indicate 
an  infectious  disease  ;  and  I  consider  that  tlie  Local 
Government  Board  should  issue  a  circular  to  this  effect, 
both  to  guardians  and  relieving  officers ;  and  I  will 
shortly  state  some  of  the  reasons  on  which  1  base  this 
opinion  (Pars.  10-63),  and  then  state  in  detail  some 
suggestions  for  your  consideration  (Pars.  107-119). 

9.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  recognised  among  experts 
than  the  fact  that  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  keeping 
down  infectious  disease  is  to  detect  the  earliest  cases  in 
the  earliest  stages,  and  that  therefore  whenever  a  person — 
especially  a  child — is  ill  with  any  symptoms  which  may 
possibly  betoken  infectious  disease  the  sooner  the  doctor 
is  called  in  the  better.  I  will  quote  some  authorities 
on  this  point. 

10.  First,  as  to  smallpo.x.  Dr.  Sykes,  the  Medical 
Oflficer  of  Health  for  St.  Pancras,  in  his  report  dated 
December,  1901,  says  : — 

"  Persons  having  the  disease  very  mildly  are  extremely 
dangerous  in  spreading  the  disease  widely,"  and  he 
suggests  that  "  through  the  Press  or  by  notices  the  public 
may  be  exhorted  to  seek  medical  opinion  as  to  their 
rashes  and  ailments,  however  slight,  not  only  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  also  for  the  protection  of  their  families 
and  households." 

I  Of  course,  the  mild  case  may  give  the  disease  to  a 
person  who  may  have  the  disease  badly. 

In  an  official  report  of  a  recent  outbreak  at  Glasgow 
it  was  stated  that  attacks  were  originally  often  very  mild, 
and  the  disease  escaped  recognition.  Sometimes  it  was 
taken  for  chicken-pox  or  for  a  bilious  attack.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  in  one  district  no  medical  attendance 
was  sought ;  often  there  was  no  definite  illness  ;  some- 
times indisposition  to  eat  or  biliousness,  and  a  few  pimples. 

11.  Though  smallpox  is  the  most  dreaded,  the  deaths 
from  it  are  the  merest  fraction  compared  with  those  from 
either  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough. f  Scarlet 
fever  is  largely  spread  by  the  mild  case,  so  is  diphtheria. 
Jlost  of  the  deaths  from  all  these  diseases  could  be  pre- 
vented if  the  doctor  were  called  in  soon  enough.  In 
consequence  of  these  infectious  diseases  there  is  gieat 
loss  of  life,  permanent  damage  to  health,  and  great  ex- 
pense to  all  classes,  including  money  thrown  away  by 
the  necessary  closing  of  schools.  In  all  these  diseases 
the  danger  arises  from  the  "  unrecognised  "  or  unattended 
case.  Now,  the  only  way  to  check  these  diseases  is  to 
encourage  the  patients,  or  in  the  case  of  children  the 
sick  children's  parents,  to  apply  for  the  doctor  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  be  ill  in  any  way  that  is  likely  to  be 
infectious  disease ;  and,  indeed,  to  facilitate  medical 
attendance  in  all  cases  of  illness.  The  town  councils 
would  be  thankful  if  this  could  be  done.  Jloreover, 
most  councils  in  large  towns  are  busy  doing  their  utmost 
to  check  infantile  mortality.  Some  issue  leaflets  telling 
parents  to  call  in  the  doctor  at  once  if  the  child  does  not 
thrive.  If  this  were  done,  thousands  of  lives  might  be 
saved.    It  should  be  remembered,   however,   that  in 


ordinary  cases  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  a  town  council 
to  provide  medical  attendance  for  tlie  necessitous  poor 
in  their  own  homes.  That  is  the  work  of  the  board  of 
guardians. 

12.  Most  well-managed  towns  have  isolation  hospitals  Need  of 

for  this  disease,  but  it  would  be  far  better  and  cheaper  encouraging 

also  to  place  the  early  cases  under  medical   control.  Poor  Persons 

especially  as  under  the  present  arrangements  the  cases  'o»'esort 

are  often  too  numerous  for  the  isolation  hospital.    (See  J  ^ 

„;„        t    ii  ■    J-  ^  ^  to  Poor  Law 

also  as  to  this  disease,  Par.  49.)  Medical 

13.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Kensington  Relief  for 
mentions  a  group  of  ten  cases  "  as  an  illustration  of  a  not  themselves 
uncommon  mode  of  the  spread  of  the  disease."    The their 
children  when  peeling  were  playing  in  the  street,  the  families, 
father  (a  coal  carman)  thinking  it  only  a  trifling  ailment  t,!'  ' 

as  they  were  not  ill.    (Report,  p.  21.)  i!cv«r. 

14.  "  The  first  member  of  a  family  is  thought  to  be 
suffering  from  some  harmless  complaint  and  consequently 
no  doctor  is  called  in;  therefore  the  danger  to  the  public 
in  these  cases  is  obvious."  (Report  of  M.O.H.  for 
Cheshire,  p.  36.) 

There  are  evidently  often  a  great  mass  of  mild  cases. J 
{See  Woolwich  Report,  p.  31.)  The  only  chance  of  pre- 
venting epidemics  is  to  detect  cases  as  soon  as  possible. 

15.  As  to  the  enormous  fatality  from  measles  among  e..g.  Measles 
the  poorer  classes  I  may  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Medical 

Officer  of  Health  for  Chester,  who  says,  in  discussing  the 
condition  of  the  courts  of  his  city,  "Measles,  then,  causes 
more  deaths  than  any  other  disease  ;  and  almost  as  many 
as  any  other  two  diseases.  All  the  cases  were  under 
five  years  of  age."  .  .  .  "Measles  was  nearly  five  times  as 
fatal  in  the  courts  as  in  the  whole  city."  (Report,  1905, 
pp.  35,  36. )  "  By  far  the  most  fatal  disease  to  very  young 
children  is  measles"  {id.  p.  22). 

16.  The  Paddington  health  authorities  have  been 
making  systematic  efforts  since  1903  to  check  the  spread 
of  measles.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  points  out 
the  importance  of  early  information  and  says :  "  The 
efforts  of  the  department  are  very  seriously  handicapped 
if  cases,  and  especially  the  first  cases,  are  not  reported 
at  the  very  earliest  possible  date."  (Report  for  1905,  p.  32.) 

"  Probably  by  far  the  most  infectious  period  of  the 
disease  is  that  which  occurs  before  any  eruption  appears.' - 
(M.O.H.  for  Sheffield,  Report,  1902,  p.  32.) 

17.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Kensington  says 
of  cases  of  measles,  "  In  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cases  was  a  doctor  in  attendance,  and  few  precautions 
appeared  to  be  taken  to  prevent  spread  of  the  disease." 
(Report,  1905,  p.  21.) 

"  A  leaflet  calling  attention  to  the  serious  nature  of 
the  disease  and  the  danger  incurred  through  neglect  of 
proper  care  of  the  little  sufferers  was  distributed  at  every 
known  infected  house"  {id.  p.  21);  but  of  course  the 
doctor  ought  always  to  be  called  in  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  patient  and  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 

18.  As  to  need  of  personal  care  of  children  with  measles 
I  may  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Cheshire  for  1905,  p.  33.  If  a  Poor  Law  doctor  was 
caJled  in,  the  case  would  be  reported  to  the  sanitary 
auttority  (if  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  guar- 
dians gave  directions  to  this  effect),  and  notice  would  be 
given  to  the  school  attended  by  the  child,  and  other 
precautions  taken. 


*  See  Lancet,  vbi  sup. 

t  The  dcath'=i  in  (1)  London  and  <2)  the  76  large  town  exclusive  of  London  in  1904  and  1905  are  given  in  llie  Annual 
Summaries  for  London  as  follows : — 


Disease. 


Small  Pox  - 
Meiisles 
Scarlet  Fever 
Whcoping  Cuugli 
Diarrhfea.  etc. 
Diphtheria  - 
H'  micide 
Phthisis 


Lonr 


1904. 


25 
2,261 
365 
1,507 
4,801 
729 
57 
7,738 


1905. 


10 

1,709 
549 

1,487 

3,356 
546 
53 

6,622 


76  Large  Towns. 


1904. 


208 
7,218 
1,786 
6,065 
18,287 
2,925 


1905. 


51 

6,058 
2,082 
4^507 
1 -2,877 
2,5J8 


J  See  also  Par.  49. 
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commonly  associated  with  bronchitis  and  pneumonia, 
and  it  is  beyond  any  question  that  deaths  primarily  due 
'■'ical  ^'^^  *°  measles  are  entered  in  the  returns  as  due  to  pulmonary 
disease."    (Report,  190.5,  p.  .35.) 

20.  Dr.  Harris  (Islington),  commenting,  in  a  recent 
Report,  on  the  mortality  following  on  measles — says 
that,  unfortunately,  in  many  cases  no  medical  advice 
is  called  in  until  pneumonia  has  supervened.  I  add 
an  extract  from  the  Lancet  : — • 

'  Epidemics  of  measles  and  whooping  cough  occurred  in  the 
Taunton  Urban  Distiict  during  190.3,  .-nd  Dr.  H.  J.  Alford 
deplores  the  small  amount  of  attention  which  is  paid  to  these 
two  diseases  by  parents  as  compared  with  any  illness  having 
the  affix  '  fever.'  Possibly  it  /night  really  be  worth  while, 
in  order  to  impress  the  serious  nature  of  measles  upon  the 
people,  to  apply  the  term  'spotted  fever'  to  it."  (Lance.t, 
May  14th,  1904,  page  1.375.) 

21.  Much  the  same  arguments  in  favour  of  early 
medical  relief  apply  to  this  disease  as  well  as  measles. 

"  Whooping  cough  is,  after  measles,  the  most  fatal 
disease  of  childhood.  Both  these  diseases  are  liable  to 
be  followed  by  phthisis,  a  fact  which  much  increases 
their  importance,  and  reminds  us  that  in  failing  to  arrest 
their  extension  we  are  also  failing,  to  some  extent,  to 
deal  with  the  more  formidable  disease."  (Report  for 
1905  of  M.O.H.  for  Manchester,  p.  105.) 

22.  "  It  was  made  apparent  that  mothers  attached 
little  importance  to  the  disea.se,  a  doctor  seldom  being 
called  m."  (Report  of  M.O.H.  for  Kensington.)  Sixty 
died,  fifty-four  in  the  town  district  (population,  129,740) 
and  only  six  in  Brompton  (population,  49,260).  (Report, 
pp.  6,  25.) 

23.  "  Infectiousness  in  whooping  cough,  as  in  measles, 
begins  with  the  earliest  spnptoms.  In  the  early  non- 
spasmodic  state  the  child  is  most  likely  to  be  a  source 
of  danger  to  others."  (Report  of  M.O.H.  for  Cheshire, 
1905,  p.  43.) 

"  A  large  number  of  deaths  certified  to  be  primarily 
due  to  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  found  on  enquiry  to  have 
originated  in  whoopuig  cough."    (Liverpool,  p.  37.) 

24.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Woolwich  says  : — 
"  Now  that  there  is  an  almost  certain  means  of  diagnos- 
ing diphtheria  at  its  very  outset,  and  a  remedy  which 
rarely  fails  if  administered  at  the  beginning,  there  should 
be  few,  if  any,  deaths  from  this  disease." 

"What  is  n?eded  is  the  more  prompt  applicatiin  for 
medical  attendance  on  the  part  of  parents  and  friends, 
and  more  speedy  use  of  the  means  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  on  the  part  of  some  medical  practitioners. 
Neglect  of  procuring  early  medical  attendance  led,  in 
one  familv,  to  four  cases  being  infected,  and  two  dying." 
(Report  1904,  p.  37.) 

25.  It  is  obvious  that,  from  a  public  health  point  of 
view,  we  should  encourage  people  to  obtain  medical 
help  for  themselves  and  their  children  in  the  case  of 
sore  throats  and  rashes,  if  we  wish  to  stop  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  etc. 

26.  People  often  have  diphtheria  when  they  apparently 
have  "  only  very  slight  sore  throats."  (Report  for 
1905  of  M.O.H.  for  Manchester,  p.  37.)  In  the  majority  of 
cases  in  a  school  epidemic  at  Greenwich  the  patients 
complained  of  no  illness  beyond  a  slight  sore  throat. 
(Greenwich  Report,  1905,  p.  36.) 

,  Typhoid.  27.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Hackney  in 
his  Report  for  1905  states  that  in  this  year  a  rather  larger 
number  of  instances  arose  in  the  borough,  illustrating  in 
a  striking  way  the  danger  of  personal  infection  (pp.  3(),  48). 

28.  There  is  no  disease  more  fatal  among  young  children 
than  diarrhoea,  and  none  in  which  early  treatment  is  more 
necessary.  I  will  only  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
points  in  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  before  the  Physical 
Deterioration  Committee  : — 

IMrs.  Watt  Smyth  said  the  excessive  infant  mortality 
was  due  to  digestive  diseases  occasioned  by  improper 
feeding,  and  those  who  survived  probably  issued  from 
the  struggle  permanently  damaged.*  Also  the  im- 
properly nourished  child  was  less  capable  of  resisting 
zymotic  diseases,  such  as  measles  and  whooping  cough. 

*  Q.  1202,  &c. 
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Mrs.  Greenwood  f  said  that  a  large  number  of  first 
children  die  from  infant  diarrhoea,  and  she  attributed 
this  to  the  mother's  inexperience. 

29.  The  leaflets  issued  by  town  councils  and  sanitary 
societies  and  laid  before  the  Committee  urge  upon  the 
parents  the  importance  of  calling  in  the  doctor.  J  Some 
boards  of  guardians,  however,  deter  them  from  so  doing, 
by  various  methods  which  I  will  mention. § 

It  should  be  remembered  that  some  infantile  diarrhoea 
is  "  distinctly  infectious,"^  so  that  even  from  the  most 
selfi.sh  point  of  view  it  would  be  better  for  the  rate- 
payers not  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  early  medical 
attendance  to  infants  suffering  from  this  complaint. 

"  Medical  attendance  should  be  at  once  obtained 
for  children  affected  with  diarrhcea,  however  slight." 
(Leaflet  of  Woolwich  M.O.H.,  Report,  1905,  p.  47.) 

30.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Bootle  says  :— 
"  Poverty  is  a  potent  cause  of  diarrhoea."  .  .  "  A 

grocer  with  two  shops  situated  in  by  no  means  the  worst 
position  of  the  borough  told  me  he  sold  1,000  tins  of 
condensed  skimmed  milk  weekly."  He  adds  that  some 
of  this  is  used  for  infant  feeding,  "and  the  result  is  slow 
starvation  and  death  from  the  first  ailment  which  comes 
along."  "  Many  a  child  dies  of  starvation  ....  pro- 
bably in  most  cases  unintentional."  (Report,  1905, 
pp.  31,  32.) 

31.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Liverpool  says  : — 
"  The  deaths  amongst  children  under  three  months 

of  age,  either  wholly  or  partially  fed  on  artificial  foods,, 
are  fifteen  times  as  great  as  they  are  amongst  an  equal; 
number  of  infants  fed  upon  breast  milk,  e.g.,  investigation 
has  tended  to  prove  that,  out  of  every  1,000  infants  undei^ 
three  months  of  age,  naturally  fed  upon  breast  milk  alone, 
twenty  die  of  autumnal  choleraic  disease  ;  but  if  the 
same  number  of  infants,  at  the  same  age,  are  artificially- 
fed,  then,  instead  of  twenty  dying,  as  many  as  300  will 
die  from  this  cause."    (Report,  1905,  p.  41.) 

32.  Dr.  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester, 
says  breast  milk  is  a  safeguard  against  infection  and 
against  a  fatal  issue  and  that  it  is  a  well  recognised  fact 
that  breast-fed  children  suffer  very  slightly  from  fatal 
diarrhfjea  as  compared  with  hand-fed  children,  and.  thinks 
that  hand-fed  children  die  off  at  a  much  greater  rate  than 
breast-fed  children  from  other  causes  than  diarrhoea  [(.e., 
besides  diarrhoea.    See  Report,  p.  122]. 

33.  The  ill-effects  of  this  disease  are  far  more  wide- 
reaching  than  is  indicated  even  by  the  high  infant  mor- 
tality which  it  occasions. 

In  some  cases  if  the  doctor  attended  as  soon  as  the 
child  begins  to  be  ill  he  could  advise  the  mother  to  nurse 
the  child,  and  if  necessary  order  her  relief  so  as  to  enable 
her  to  do  this,  her  first  duty.  [See  Pars.  100-106  below.) 

Dr.  Niven  speaks  of  the  "  enormous  number  of  cases  " 
of  diarrhoea  and  says  that  "  neither  the  deaths  which 
are  mostly  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  nor  the  his- 
tories of  infection  give  any  idea  of  the  numerous  cases  of 
diarrhoea  in  older  persom;."    (Report,  1905,  p.  143.) 

34.  With  regard  to  the  importance  and  infectiousness 
of  diarrhoea,  I  should  add  that  the  Registrar-General  in 
his  annual  summary  for  1905  gives  the  following  figures 
for  London  (p.  Ixiv.):- — 

Causes  of  Death.  1905 

Epidemic  diarrhoea  (infective  enteritis)    -  2,125 
Diarrhcea,  dySQnievy        -       .       .       .  1,285 
Here,  again,  early  medical  help  to  the  poor  is  really 
needful  for  tha  public  health.:! 

35.  The  Council  of  the  "  National  Association  for  the  e  q  Gonsumtv 
Prevention  of  Consumption  and  other  Forms  of  Tuber-  ti(,Q. 
culosis,''  in  a  leaflet  entitled,  "  How  to  Prevent  Consump- 

tion,"  state  that  "  consumption  (with  other  forms  of 
tuberculosis)  causes  one  death  in  every  eight  in  th.s 
country,"  and  that  "  of  all  deaths  in  the  United  King- 
dom between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five, 
nearly  one-half  are  due  to  consumption."    They  estimate! 


t  Q.  8'253. 

%  See  R-port,  Appendix  XVIII.  Vol.  III.,  page  72. 
§  See  pars.  64-75. 

H  Evidence  of  Dr.  Ashby,  Q.  8916  ;  Dr.  Hutchinson,  O. 
10089.  and  see  Par.  34  below. 

1!  As  to  diarrhoea,  xee  ti/w  under  Infant  Mortnlitv,  pars  7  , 
86,  93.  - .  . 
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moreover,  that  "  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  moment, 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  are  suffering  from 
consumption."* 

Mr.  W.  M.  Eccles,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
on  Physical  Deterioration,  said  that  the  number  of 
tuberculosis  cases  he  had  to  deal  with  among  children 
was  "  appalling."  In  one  ward  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
out  of  ten  children,  seven  were  suffering  from  tubercle.f 

It  also  attacks  very  many  in  the  prime  of  life  as  well 
as  children.  There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  evil ; 
and  there  is  really  now  no  question  as  to  the  remedy. 

36.  Dr.  Newsholme,  the  very  learned  and  able  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton,  says  : — 

"  Early  diagnosis  is  the  almost  indispensable  condition 
of  recovery  ;  also  that  often,  especially  in  the  working 
classes,  the  patient  does  not  seek  advice  until  disabled 
from  work  or  attacked  by  some  acute  symptom." 
(Lancet,  Jan.  30th,  1904,  page  284.) 

Dr.  Hector  Mackenzie  J  says  : — 

"  Among  the  working  classes  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  get  hold  of  the  cases  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage.  The 
disease  is  often  slow  and  insidious,  and  jjatients  do  not 
come  for  treatment — at  any  rate  among  the  working 
classes— in  any  large  numbers  until  it  has  thoroughly 
got  hold  of  them."§ 

37.  Dr.  Hutchinson,  in  evidence  given  before  the 
Physical  Deterioration  Committee,  T[  says  the  deficiency 
in  food  of  the  lower  classes,  especially  of  nitrogenous 
material,  rcndera  them  more  vulnerable  to  disease,  and 
mentions  tuberculosis  as  one  of  the  most  important ; 
and  all  the  authorities  speak  of  insufficient  food  being  a 
predisposing  cause  of  that  disease. 

Dr.  Sykes**  says — and  most  guardians  will,  I  think, 
^agree  with  him — that  patients  among  the  working  classes 
will  not  leave  home  to  go  into  the  workhouse  infirmary 
until  it  is  too  late  to  hope  for  recovery.  Dr.^King  Brownft 
takes  the  same  view. 

38.  In  these  later  stages  they  are  highly  infective. 
This  is  especially  bad  for  their  nearest  neighbours,  the 
working  classes  ;  and  they  also  infect  the  well-to-do,  who 
{according  to  Sir  William  Broadbentjf)  never  need  to 
have  consumption  imless  infected  by  the  poor. 

39.  "  Many  consumptives  in  the  early  stages,"  said 
Dr.  Charles  Gray,  "  were  able  to  work  for  years,  and 
they  would  refuse  to  give  up  their  employment  to  go 
into  sanatoria."§§ 

No  doubt  sanatoria  for  the  poor  would  do  much,  but 
they  are  not  yet  built  to  any  extent ;  and  if  they  were, 
the  great  mass  of  consumptives  and  incipient  consump- 
tives would  stay  outside,  infecting  the  world,  imtil  they 
were  in  an  advanced  stage. 

The  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  do  all  we  can  by  hygienic 
preventive  measures,  and  by  encouraging  the  poor  to 
take  skilled  medical  advice  as  soon  as  they  are  troubled 
with  symptoms  which  may  be  consumptive. 

40.  I  say  "  skilled,"  because  considerable  stress  is  laid 
by  medical  men  of  eminence  on  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
in  the  early  stages.  Evidently  it  will  not  be  safe  for  the 
poor — and  therefore  it  will  not  be  safe  for  the  public — 
to  rely  on  hurried  advice  given  in  every  cheap  dispensary 
•DT  on  the  opinion  of  the  nearest  druggist. 

41.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  which"  indicate  the 
necessity  of  early  medical  advice  and  suggest  that  much 
pauperism  might  be  avoided  were  it  obtained. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Kensington  speaks  of 
the  importance  of  "  the  earliest  possible  information  of 
the  occurrence  of  consumption  "  (Report,  1905,  p.  42), 
and  states  that  in  four  years  under  a  system  of  voluntary 
notification  only  thirty-eight  notifications  were  received  by 
him  from  other  than  Poor  Law  medical  officers  who 


*  "  Tuberrulosis,"  December,  1904,  p.  154.  Sceal.io  footnote 
f  to  page  396. 
t  Q.  10747. 

+  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  the  Brompton 
Hospital  foi  Consumption. 
^  "  Tuberculosis,"  p.  21i. 
•r  Qq.  9971,  9972. 

•*  Piecident  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Medical  Officers 
«,!  Health;  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  St.  Pancras.  "Tuber- 
iiulosis,"  Dec,  1904,  page  168. 

ft  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Bermondsey.    /6.  page  169 

iX  "  Tuberculosis,"  April,  1905.  page  233. 
lb.  December,  1904,  page  170. 
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reported  851  cases  ;  and  that  even  under  compulsory 
notification  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  disease  was  in 
an  advanced  state  when  notified,  the  sufferers  continuing 
to  work  for  the  support  of  their  families  and  having 
refused  to  see  a  doctor  till  absolutely  compelled.  {Id., 

42.  If  a  sanatorium  is  impracticable* — and  this  is 
usually  the  case— the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St. 
Pancras  says  the  consumptive  "  must  be  provided  with 
a  separate  bedroom. f  Philanthropic  societies  for  pro- 
viding separate  bedroom  accommodation  for  poor  con- 
sumptives at  home  do  not  exist  in  England  as  in  France." 
(Report,  1905,  pp.  80,  81.)  I(  a  patient  enters  a  sara- 
torium  and  is  discharged  "  cured  "  it  will  often  be  necessary 
that  he  should  have  a  separate  bedroom  for  a  time. 

43.  Dr.  Lionel  Weathcrley  snys  in  describing  with 
approval  the  work  of  the  Bath  Guardians  : — 

"  Each  week  the  returns  of  the  diflerent  parish  medical 
officers  come  before  the  relief  committee,  and  any  cases  of 
consumption  are  at  once  noted.  The  relieving  officer 
visits  these  cases,  and  urges  them  to  come  to  the  con- 
sumption wards  cf  the  infirmary.  If  this  is  not  accepted, 
then  he  has  ])Owcr  to  increase  the  relief,  in  order  that  ihe 
consumptive  patient  may  have  a  bedrocm  to  him  or 
herself.  By  this  plan  we  find  that,  whcrcrs  cnly  about 
six  cases  were  formerly  under  treatment  at  the  workhouse 
infirmary,  there  are  now  always  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
patients  ;  and  the  guardians  are  already  considering  the 
advisability  of  adding  to  their  present  ward  accommoda- 
tion. 

It  is,  I  think,  quite  easy  to  foresee  the  great  good  such 
a  plan  will  accomplish  in  lessening  the  death-rate  from 
consumption  among  the  rate-supported  poor  of  this  city, 
and  how  far-reaching  will  be  the  lesult  of  this  good  work  in 
lessening  the  spread  of  this  dreadful  disease."! 

44.  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  should  call 
the  attention  of  boards  of  guardians  to  this  excellent 
work.    The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Chelsea  says  : — 

"  The  main  difficulty  amongst  the  poorer  classes  is  the 
fact  that  the  early  stage  of  phthisis  is  very  often  insidious 
in  its  onset,  and  that  the  persons  affected  do  not  seek 
medical  advice  and  treatment  until  the  disease  has  already 
progressed  beyond  the  initial  stage,  irreparable  damage  to 
the  lungs  having  already  occurred."    (Report,  1905,  p.  11.) 

Colds  and 

45.  Dr.   Newsholme   speaks   of      the   importance  of  Influenza 
suspecting    tuberculosis    in    patients    having    frecjuent  may  be 
attacks  of  '  influenza  '  or  '  bad  colds.'  "    {Lancet,  20th  incipient 
January,  1904,  p.  284.)  Phthisis. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  far  less  difficult  and  less  costly 
to  prevent  consumption  by  early  medical  relief  than  to 
wait  till  people  are  obviously  ill.  Many  sanatoria  will  be 
needed  in  any  case,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
thousands  of  them  if  we  would  treat  all  consumptives, 
actual  and  incipient,  in  sanatoria.  The  poor  will  come 
for  medical  relief  far  earlier  than  the}^  will  apply  for 
admission  to  a  sanatorium,  and  if  they  apply  for  and 
come  under  medical  care  the  sanatorium  can  be  recom- 
mended if  needful  and  available.  Pauperism 

46.  "  It  has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Nathan  Raw,  who  j  ij^],i*is. 
has  had  considerable  opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion, 

that  40  per  cent,  of  paupers  djnng  of  phthisis  have  been 
reduced  to  pauperism  by  the  disease  independently  of 
other  causes."  (Report  of  M.O.H.  for  Manchester  for 
1905,  p.  161.) 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  that  cases  are  not  notified  earlier, 
but  no  doubt  many  cases  work  on  as  long  as  they  can 
stand.  They  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  do  so,  or 
rather  the  inducements  not  to  pursue  so  fatal  a  course 
should  be  so  strong  as  to  make  the  sufferers  anxious  and 
able  to  get  effectual  assistance  at  an  early  period."  (Re- 
port of  M.O.H.  for  Manchester,  p.  293.) 

47.  I  cordially  agree  with  Dr.  Niven  when  he  says  : — 
"  Much  may  be  done  at  home  in  the  way  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  phthisis.  And  it  is  in  the  home  that  the 
work  of  prevention  will,  under  any  circumstances,  have  to 
be  done."    {lb.,  1904,  p.  10.) 

*  Very  few  boards  of  guardians  have  provided  sanitoria. 
t  As  to  a  supposed  legal  difficulty  see  Pars.  12.)-13i  below. 
t  "  Boards  of  guardians  and  the  Crusade  against  Consump- 
tion." (Reprintecl  from  "  Tuberculosis  "  April,  1904)  pp.  18,19. 
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48.  "  It  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  among  those 
who  from  poverty  or  other  causes  are  without  skilled 
attendance  and  nursing.  Thus  numbers  of  cases  are 
never  seen  by  a  medical  practitioner  and  in  many  instances 
the  first  intimation  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  of  a 
case  is  after  the  death  of  a  patient."  (Report  of  M.O.H. 
for  Cheshire,  1905  (p.  51.)* 

Injury  to  Survivor s.f 

49.  The  deaths  caused  by  infectious  diseases,  numerous 
though  they  are,  give  very  little  idea  of  the  mischief  they 
do  to  the  nation.  (See  Dr.  Newsholme  on  "  Vital  Statistics  " 
p.  37  ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Physical  Deterioriation 
Committee).  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Hackney 
in  his  Report  for  1905  gives  the  following  statistics  for 
Hackney  in  1903  : — 

Disease.   ■  Deaths.  Cases. 

Diphtheria  -       -       -  48  518 

Typhoid  ...  35  247 

Scarlet  Fever  ...  20  636 

He  says  of  scarlet  fever  that  "  although  recovery  occurs 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  leaves  in  many 
of  the  children  who  have  suffered  from  it  serious  con- 
stitutional damage  (pp.  112,  116,  120). 

In  an  epidemic  of  measles  at  Greenwich  there  were  768 
cases  notified,  though  only  eighteen  were  fatal.  (Report, 
Greenwich,  1905,  p.  43.) 

50.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Woolwich,  referring 
to  deaths  at  all  ages,  estimates  that  each  life  saved 
"  means  ten  others  who  have  escaped  a  weakening  illness 
or  have  weathered  illness  with  less  damaging  effects,'  for  a 
lower  death-rate  means  improved  health  of  the  surviving 
population."    (Report,  1905,  p.  19.) 

51.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  for  the  health  of  the  nation 
it  is  essential  that  guardians  of  the  poor  should  encourage 
all  persons  who  are  ill  and  unable  to  pay  a  doctor  to  come 
for  medical  relief  when  necessary,  especially  in  cases  which 
may  be  infectious  and  in  the  case  of  sick  children  ;  and 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  use  its  influence 
in  favour  of  this  course. 

I  wish  to  give  some  detailed  suggestions  hereafter.  (See 
Pars.  107-110,  113  114,  117-119.) 

jfinition  of  52.  Under  the  Medical  Relief  Disqualification  Removal 
sdical  Re-  Act,  1885  (48  and  49  Vict.  c.  46),  receipt  of  medical  or  sur- 
f  which  gical  assistance  and  medicine  does  not  dejjrive  a  recipient 
aes  not  dis-  Qf  either  the  parliamentary  or  municipal  vote.  And  this 
mchiso.  includes  all  medical  and  surgical  attendance  "  and  all 
matters  and  things  suppUed  by  or  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  medical  officer  having  authority  to  give  such 
attendance  and  recommendation  at  the  expense  of  any 
poor  rate." 

Thus  medical  out-relief  (including  meat,  milk,  beef-tea, 
or  whatever  other  food  is  ordered  as  necessary  by  the 
doctor)  is  put  on  a  different  footing  from  ordinary  out- 
relief. 

When  a  person,  though  unable  to  pay  a  doctor,  can 
supply  himself  with  medical  necessaries  he  is,  of  course, 
not  entitled  to  have  them  supplied  out  of  the  rates. 

53.  I  believe  that,  in  many  unions,  when  an  application 
is  made  for  medical  help  in  a  confinement,  it  is  always  given 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  loan.  At  one  Poor  Law  Conference 
a  relieving  officer  of  an  important  city  (who  was  "  invited  " 
reader  or  speaker,  and  evidently  a  man  of  ability  and 

lief  in  such  experience)  said  it  had  been  held  that  an  order  for 
ises  etc.  medical  attendance  at  a  confinement  should  only  be  given 
on  loan.  The  law  permits  this,  like  most  other  rehef,  to 
be  made  on  loan.  An  official  circular,!  published  many 
years  ago,  which  perhaps  may  seem  to  support  the  idea 
that  all  confinement  relief  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
given  by  the  relieving  officer  on  loan,  should,  I  suggest, 
be  recalled  or  explained. 

54.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  immense  loss  of  infant  life, 
and  much  deformity  and  weakness  in  children,  is  caused 
by  want  of  proper  care  at  confinements  and  before  con- 
finements. 

I  will  give  a  quotation  from  the  evidence  before  the 
Physical  Deterioration  Committee. 

?  As  to  the  dangers  of  and  evils  coimected  with  this  see 
par.  9.>. 

t  See  also  pars.  19,  21,  23,  28,  81. 

t  11  Oif.  Circ,  44;  Macmorran,  ami  Lushington's  Poor 
Law  General  Orders,  Vol.  I.  p.  199,  note. 
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Miss  Squire  says  as  to  some  homes  she  visited  in  Burn- 
ley* : — 

"  Poverty  and  desertion  are  the  causes  of  the  mother's 
early  return  to  work.  In  one  case  the  husband,  a  blaster, 
had  been  injured,  and  could  not  return  to  work,  so  the 
woman  had  the  whole  family  to  support.  In  one  of  the 
two  cases  where  the  mother  was  not  returning  to  work,  it 
was  because  she  was  dying  of  phthisis,  and  had  '  worked 
as  long  as  she  could  stand,'  her  husband,  a  collier,  being 
out  of  work.  She  had  had  seven  children,  and  buried 
two  ;  the  baby,  three  months  old,  was  injured  at  birth, 
no  doctor  or  midwife  having  been  present ;  the  previous 
infant  died  from  neglect  in  the  same  circumstances." 

55.  Often  the  poor  people  engage  a  "  midwife  "  who  is 
competent  if  the  ease  is  easy,  but  quite  incompetent  to 
meet  a  difficulty.  Not  wishing  to  admit  her  want  of 
skill,  and  knowing  that,  if  the  Poor  Law  doctor  is  asked 
for,  the  family  will  be  at  once  plunged  into  debt,  the 
incompetent  "  midwife  "  struggles  on  till  she  is  afraid  to 
wait  any  longer,  and  at  the  last  moment  the  doctor  is 
called  in.  This  system  of  delay  is  the  cause  of  very  great 
suffering,  and  also  it  must,  not  unfrequently,  occasion 
death  to  the  infant  or  at  least  reduce  its  chance  of  healthy 
life.  Sometimes  the  doctor  is  called  in  solely  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  an  inquest. 

It  is  an  absurdity  for  the  nation,  with  its  present  fast 
diminishing  birth-rate,  to  lose  infants  or  have  damaged 
children  for  want  of  a  10s.  6d.  fee.  And  I  make  some 
suggestions  for  facilitating  medical  relief  in  confinements 
when  necessary  (see  Pars.  109-116,  118,  119). 

56.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  by  facilitating 
medical  relief  we  are  preventing  a  natural  process  of 
ehmination  of  the  unfit.  But  in  many  cases  it  is  not  the 
unfit  who  die.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Sheffield 
says  (Annua.1  Report  for  1902,  p.  18):  "It  is  quite 
wrong  to  say  that  the  infants  who  die  are  in  the  majority 
of  cases  puny  and  unhealthy  "  ;  and  this  view  is  corro- 
borated by  many  other  authorities. 

He  further  states  that  summer  diarrhoea  attacks  the 
strong  healthy  children  even  more  vigorously  than  the 
puny  and  delicate.    (lb.,  p.  44.) 

The  Committee  truly  say:  "The  theory  that  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  life  is  preserved  are  themselves  a  cause 
of  degeneration,  by  prolonging  the  lives  of  the  unfit,  is 
open  to  the  criticism  that  of  all  the  discriminating  agencies 
to  produce  the  survival  of  the  fittest  disease  is  the  worst, 
for  the  injury  to  those  that  survive  is  so  serious  that  all 
measures  which  combat  disease  tend  to  improve  the 
race."  (Report,  p.  16.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Clifford 
Albutt,  Cambridge  Professor  of  Hygiene.    See  Q.  293.) 

The  Committee  also  say : — "  So  far  as  the  Committee 
are  in  a  position  to  judge,  the  influence  of  heredity,  in 
the  form  of  the  transmission  of  any  direct  taint,  is  not 
a  considerable  factor  in  the  production  of  degenerates."  1; 
(Report,  p.  46.) 

"  Stamping-out "  children,  by  permitting  disease  to 
have  free  course,  is  not  only  immoral  but  foolish.  Not 
only  do  we  by  such  means  destroy  the  healthy  children, 
but  we  damage  the  survivors.  Rehef  on  loan  and  similar 
deterrents  camiot  be  justified  by  such  arguments. 

57.  I  should  like  to  mention  that  in  Italy  every  Com- 
mune is  bound  to  furnish  medical  attendance  free  of 
charge,  and,  if  it  hkes,  mechcine  also  to  all  the  poor. 
(Journal  of  Royal  Statistical  Society,  June,  1903,  p.  254.) 

58.  It  is  obvious  that  medical  relief,  though  it  should 
be  given  readily,  will  require  in  many  cases  careful  watch- 
ing, and  also  that  in  different  circumstances  it  mxy  be 
necessary  to  give  it  in  different  ways.  In  some  town 
unions  a  woman  reheving  officer  may  be  necessarj'. 
In  others,  through  co-operation  with  the  town  council, 
the  help  of  a  woman  sanitary  inspector  or  health  visitor 
may  be  available.  In  some  cases  the  food  prescribed 
by  the  doctor  may  be  given  by  means  of  dinner  tickets 
(as  out-relief  is  sometimes  given  in  Scotland)  and  food 
may  be  given  to  mothers  at  a  kind  of  restaurant  as  in 
France.!    The  patients  may  be  required  to  conform  to 

*  Appendix  V,page  126  of  Report  of  the  Inter  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  [C<1.  2175- 
1904]  See  also  evidence  of  ]Sliss  M.  K.  Dowdins.'.  Qq. 
4912-13. 

t  This  does  not  refer  to  disease  occa^;ioncd  by  vice  and 
Alcoholifon. 

X  See  Newman,  p.  2G0. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


J/r.  J.  T.    various  rules,  both  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of 
Dodl.       the  public. 

2  Oct.  1900.  -f"  many  ways  co-operation  with  the  sanitary 

 authority  will  be  necessary  or  desirable,  especially  when 

the  disease  is  infectious. 

60.  As  I  think  the  guardians  may  do  much  to  assist 
the  town  councils  in  their  work  of  health  and  education, 
so  I  consider  that  the  town  councils  may  do  much  to 
reduce  tliat  poverty  which  occasions  pauperism.  They 
can  do  this  by  safeguarding  the  public  health  ;  by  re- 
ducing drunkenness  and  needless  expenditure  on  alcohol 
(both  through  the  Watch  Committee  and  by  providing 
counter-attractions),  and  by  education  in  various  ways. 
The  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officers  &f  Health  and  other 
writers  I  have  quoted  indicate  that  there  is  very  much  to 
be  done  for  the  public  health  in  these  directions.  I  think 
the  sitting  of  town  councillors  on  a  board  of  guardians 
may  be  useful,  not  only  by  inducing  the  board  of  guardians 
to  take  greater  care  of  the  public  health,  but  give  an 
additional  stimulus  to  the  town  councils  to  persevere  in 
their  work,  and  indirectly  to  prevent  a  considerable 
amount  of  poverty. 
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61.  It  is  an  important  feature  in  the  present  working  of 
the  Poor  Law  that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  town 
councils  as  sanitary  authorities,  with  their  medical  officers, 
are  earnestly  endeavouring  to  compel  or  induce  persons  to 
give  early  infoimation  of  disease  and  to  make  early  appli- 
cation to  the  doctor,  boards  of  guardians  (some  with  a 
view  of  an  immediate  saving  to  the  rates  and  some  from 
other  motives)  are  discouraging  them  from  coming  for 
medical  relief.  Two  sets  of  people  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers are  pulling  different  ways.*  Of  course  if  the  Poor 
Law  doctor  was  called  in  he  would  give  notice  to  the 
town  council  ard  Education  Committee.    ((Sc€pars.  18,  4L) 

62.  I  have  said  that  some  guardians  have  motives 
other  than  saving  the  rates,  because  I  think  many  hold 
that  out-relief  is  itself  an  evil,  and  so  are  afraid  of  any 
kind  of  it ;  and  some  think  (erroneously)  that  administer- 
ing out-relief  is  not  in  accordance  %vith  strict  law,  and 
ought  not  to  be  given. 

63.  But  guardians  who  deter  the  poor  from  coming  for 
medical  relief  are  themselves  causing  pauperism ;  for 
as  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  said :  "  Preventible 
disease  is  the  great  agent  for  filling  our  workhouses,  "f 
If  boards  of  guardians  continue  to  exist  they  should 
give  cordial  assistance  to  the  towTi  councils  in  preventing 
disease  and  saving  life. 
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64.  Of  late  years  the  guardians  and  Local  Government 
Board  have  made  immense  improvements  in  the  work- 
house infirmaries ;  but  some  guardians,  with  a  view  of 
diminishing  pauperism,  have  cut  down  medical  out-relief, 
though  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health  they  ought 
to  have  encouraged  it. 

65.  Recently  a  very  able  Oxford  political  economist, 
"who  had  been  himself  a  guardian,  lecturing  at  Birmingham, 
expressed  the  view  of  not  a  few  when  he  said,  "  Medical 
relief  is  a  growing  evil."  In  St.  Pancras,  which,  at  the 
small-pox  epidemic  of  190L  was  the  London  borough 
where  "  the  first  considerable  extension  of  the  disease 
took  place "  (Report  of  Pubhc  Health  Committee  in 
Report  of  London  County  Council.  1902),  the  board  of 
guardians  had  actually  been  engaged  in  reducing  the 
numbers  to  whom  medical  relief  were  given  : — 

*'  By  merely  insisting  on  applicants  for  medical  orders 
attending  before  the  Relief  Committee  of  the  South  district 
their  numbers  were  down  from  4,246  on  the  31st  December, 
1899,  to  2,280  on  the  same  day  in  1901 — a  reduction  of  46 
per  cent,  in  two  years  only."§ 

66.  At  the  Poor  Law  Conference  held  at  Oxford  in  May, 
1903,  Sir  W.  Chance  said,  with  approval,  that  this  decrease 
•of  medical  relief  was  stiU  going  on.  According  to  the 
Municipal  Journal  of  28th  April,  1905,  medical  reHef 
in  St.  Pancras  was  put  upon  loan,  and  was  slightly  dimin- 
ishing. 

*  Compare  para.  12-50  with  pars.  65-75. 
t  Standard,  July  1st,  1904. 

X  As  to  attitude  of  some  guardians  with  reference  to  out- 
relief  see  pars.  148,  149,  161. 

§  "  Decade  of  London  Pauperism,"  page  21. 


This  system  of  making  Poor  Law  medical  relief  a  debt 
in  the  first  instance  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  London. 
See  Poor  Law  Officers'  Journal,  21st  April,  1905.  Some- 
times, when  there  is  no  chance  of  obtaining  any  money, 
the  poor  person  is  kept  in  debt  with  a  view  of  deterring 
him  from  applying  again. 

67.  The  following  remarkable  practice  of  the  Atcliam 
Union  is  mentioned  with  approval  by  Sir  W.  Chance 
(pp.  35,  39)  :— 

"  When  relief  is  administered  to  an  oJale-bodied  labour- 
ing man  who  is  himself  ill,  and  the  illness  is  not  contagious, 
the  Board  require  that  some  of  the  children  shall  come 
to  the  workhouse  during  the  sickness,  and  if  the  man 
is  earning  good  wages,  and  the  sickness  does  not  continue 
for  a  long  period,  the  family  not  being  hi  rge,  the  rejjayment 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  relief  is  required." 

This  is  also  quoted  with  apparent  iipproval  in  the 
Guardians'  Guide — a  work  which  I  understand  was 
written  by  a  Local  Government  Board  official. 

68.  There  seem  to  me  to  be  grave  objections  to  the 
children  being  unnecessarily  taken  into  the  workhouse. 
Most  decent  parents  object  strongly  to  their  children 
being  taken  into  a  workhouse,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  very  wisely  expressed  disapproval  of  the 
workhouse  as  a  place  for  children. 

Having  regard  also  to  the  lowness  and  uncertainty 
of  labourers'  wages,  this  custom  seems  most  deterrent 
jind  unwise. 

69.  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  quote  in  an  Appendix* 
to  this  evidence  a  lew  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Conference  held  at  Oxford  on  22nd  May,  1903 
sho-wing  in  detail  a  method  of  jehef  on  loan. 

70.  The  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  medical  re- 
lief are  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference, and,  it  must  be  added,  of  some  of  the  Poor 
Law  inspectors. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hervey,  Rector  of  Shotley,  read  a  paper 
at  the  Conference  at  Ipswich  in  1883,  in  which  he  advised 
that  boards  of  guardians  should  "  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  grant  medical  orders  to  any  able-bodied  applicant 
either  for  himself  or  for  any  member  of  his  family."  This 
goes  beyond  what  most  people  would  venture  to  do,  but, 
according  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  Leach  at  the  Poor 
Law  Conference  at  Gateshead,  in  July,  1901  : — 

Mr.  Longley,  Local  Government  Board  inspector, 
in  his  report  on  the  Poor  Law  Administration  in  London, 
which  had  special  reference  to  the  disposal  of  applications 
for  relief,  submitted  that  personal  attendance  of  appli- 
cants for  medical  relief  should  be  insisted  upon,  as  it 
furnishes  a  test  of  the  need  of  the  applicant." 

Mr.  Leach  himself  advised  this  precaution,  and  also  Attitude  of 
that  the  relieving  officer  should  give  the  medical  relief  Local  Gov- 
by  way  of  loan.    He  stated  that  in  eighty-three  out  of  emmcnt 
320  unions  medical  relief  was  given  on  loan.  Board  and 

71.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Bousfield's  paper  read  at  the  tors'^as^t'o*^*' 
Central  Poor  Law  Conference  held  at  Exeter  Hall  in  Medical  Out 
December,  1883,  that  Mr.  Longley,  in  his  report  on  out-  relief, 
relief,  both  advised  guardians  to  require  personal  atten- 
dance (p.  432),  and  also  laid  great  stress  on  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  medical  rehef  on  loan. 

At  the  Poor  Law  Conference  held  at  Northampton, 
Colonel  Preston  (Local  Government  Board  inspector) 
said  : — 

"All  medical  orders  should  be  issued  on  loan,  and  if 
the  terms  were  to  be  varied  it  should  only  be  by  express 
order  of  the  Board  "  (hear,  hear).t 

I  heard  this  myself  ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  draw  out 
from  him  a  disclaimer  that  he  did  not  intend  to  include 
children  ;  but  I  failed  to  obtain  any  disclaimer,  so  evi- 
dently he  included  medical  relief  to  children.  And  I 
believe  that  most  of  the  Poor  Law  inspectors  use  their 
influence  in  this  direction. 

72.  While  the  Poor  Law  inspectors  are  thus  suggesting 
obstacles  which  deter,  and  are  intended  to  deter,  persons 
from  obtaining  medical  relief,  the  Health  Department 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  insisting  most  earnestly  % 


•  See  Appendix  No.  III.  (B). 

t  Report  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  1901,  page  .500. 

+  The  Memoranda  of  the  Local  Government  Board  insist 
on*  the  necessity  for  searching  out  suspicious  or  unnotified 
cases.    See  Lancet,  June  16,  1904,  p.  1666. 
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on  the  importance  of  the  "  unrecognised  case  "  and  of 
the  earliest  possible  diagnosis.* 

The  Local  Government  Board  is  therefore,  as  health 
authority  and  as  Poor  Law  authority,  itself  pulling  oppo- 
site ways. 

73.  Medical  relief  is  a  branch  of  out-relief,  and  con- 
-  sequently  those    boards  who  agree  with  Sir  William 

Chance  in  thinking  out-relief  an  evil  thing  try  to  cut  it 
down  as  far  as  possible.  This  is  probably  not  often 
effected  by  absolute  refusal ;  but  rather  by  a  system  of 
deterring  applicants. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  should  guardians,  instead 
of  giving  medical  relief,  offer  the  workhouse  to  a  whole 
family  in  the  case  of  an  infant  suffering  from  indigestion, 
diarrhoea,  or  measles,  such  an  offer  would  be  usually 
absolutely  futile — except  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the 
relieving  officer  from  liability  to  the  charge  of  man- 
slaughter, and  the  guardians  from  public  blame  in  the 
case  of  the  infant's  death  and  subsequent  exposure  of 
the  facts. 

Of  course  the  guardians  might  offer  the  workhouse 
to  the  sick  infantt  alone,  leaving  the  parents  outside. 
This  would,  in  most  cases  of  infantile  disease,  be  impractic- 
able, and  I  think  that  few  (if  any)  unions  adopt  this 
course  to  any  large  extent,  and  that  as  to  the  vast  majority 
of  sick  infants  either  the  guardians  must  give  medical 
out-relief  or  none  at  all. 

74.  In  a  large  number  of  unions  the  guardians  have 
endeavoured  to  reduce  medical  relief  by  making  every 
applicant  a  debtor  in  the  first  instance  when  he  applies 
to  the  relieving  officer  for  relief.  In  some  unions  he  has 
afterwards  to  come  before  the  board  or  a  committee. 
Sometimes  he  is  released  from  the  debt,  and  sometimes 
he  is  told  that  he  must  pay.  Then  follow  harassing  by 
the  relieving  officer,  "  lawyer's  letters  "  from  the  clerk, 
and  occasionally  legal  proceedings.  In  some  unions 
the  relieving  officer  is  paid  a  percentage  on  the  amount 
he  recovers.  In  one  union  his  "  commission  "  is  20  per 
cent.  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  if  a  hard-worked 
father,  with  low  wages  and  a  large  family,  permits  his 
child,  with  sore  throat,  measles,  or  chicken-pox  (which 
is  sometimes  really  small-pox)  to  wait  a  few  days  rather 
than  be  himself  plunged  into  debt  and  ordered  before 
the  board.  Many  unions  have  adopted  various  methods 
of  "  deterring "  the  poor  from  applying  for  medicul 
relief  ;  and  the  "  invited  "  speakers  at  the  Conference 
have  also  urged  guardians  to  adopt  such  methods. 

75.  Many  guardians  of  the  poor  have  been  educated 
in  the  idea  that  it  is  tiieir  duty  to  diminish  relief,  especially 
out-relief,  and  to  deter  persons  from  asking  for  it ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  they  are  the  best  persons  to  administer 
medical  out-relief  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health 
and  the  national  future.  I  therefore  think  it  of  national 
importance,  if  the  duty  of  medical  relief  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  guardians,  that  they  should  be  reinforced 
by  an  element  elected  from  the  health  authorities,  i.e., 
the  town  and  borough  councils,  and  that  the  guardians 
and  their  officers  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  deal  effectively  with  disease  among 
the  poor  in  its  earliest  stages. 

III. — Infantile  Mortality. 

h  Infan- 

Mortality,     "'J-  Public  attention  has  been  frequently  called  of  late 
auses  and  to  the  terribly  high  infantile  mortalit}^  in  many  of  our 
c  »-  large  towns  and  urban  districts, 

q  :iceB.  In  1903  the  President  of  the  British  Medical  Association 

at  Swansea,  after  speaking  of  the  progress  in  surgery 
medicine  and  public  health  during  the  last  thirty-six 
years,  said  : — • 

"  The  annual  death-rate  of  all  ages  in  England  and 
Wales  has  fallen  from  22  to  10  per  LOOO — a  gain  of  26 
per  cent.  ;  but  the  death-rate  of  infants  under  one  year 
of  age  has  risen  nearly  2  j^er  cent.,  while  the  birth-rate 
has  diminished.  Nearly  half  the  children  born  were 
dead  within  five  years." 
He  added  that : — 

"  Increased  infant  mortality  and  diminished  birth-rate 
were  two  ugly  facts  not  to  the  credit  of  our  country 

*  St.  Pancras  Board  of  Guardians  was  cutting  down  medical 
relief,  while  the  medical  officer  of  the  Borough  Council  sug- 
gested that  people  with  rashes  (if  they  turn  out  to  have  small- 
pox) ought  to  be  punished  for  not  coming  for  it- 

t  An  infant  who  "  ceases  to  thrive  "  must  be  reckoned  as 
sick. 

429— III. 
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or  of  modern  civilisation.    Increased  mortality  among    Mr.  J.  T. 

infants  was  due  to  diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  and  the  in-  Dodd. 

crease  due  to  these  causes  was  seven  times  greater  in  — 

2  Oct.  190d. 

towns  than  m  the  country.   

77.  The  Registrar-General  says  : —  High  Infan- 

"  In  view  of  this  situation  and  of  the  fact  that  little  tilo  Mortality, 
can  probably  be  done  by  legislation  to  arrest  the  increasing  its  causes  and 
decline  in  the  birth-rate,  it  is  no  doubt  of  paramount  im-  consequences, 
portance  that  effective  measures  should   be   devised  to 
lessen  the  enormous  death-roll  caused  by  '  infant  mor- 
tality.'   This  should  bo  regarded  as  one  of  the  master- 
keys  to  the  situation.'' 

"The  full  and  exhaustive  Report  of  the  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  will  have 
been  published  in  vain  if  it  has  not  aroused  popular 
attention  to  the  adverse  conditions  which  from  the  cradle 
onwards  beset  child  life  in  the  poorer  districts  of  this 
country.  When  it  is  realised  that  children  who  have  not 
reached  the  fifth  anniversary  of  their  birth  contribute 
nearly  one-third  part  to  the  death-roll  at  all  ages,  although 
they  form  only  one-ninth  part  of  the  total  population, 
the  necessity  becomes  urgent  for  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  causes  that  regulate  life  and  death  in  this 
important  section  of  the  community."  (Report,  1904, 
p.  xlviii.) 

78.  He  adds  (p.  xcv.)  :— 

"  Table  J.  cleaily  shows  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  life 
that  besets  early  infancy  in  England  and  Wales.  Ac- 
cording to  thi<  table  nearly  half  the  children  dying  under 
one  year  perish  within  three  months  of  their  birth  ;  whilst 
of  survivors  in  the  second  year  of  life  there  die  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  in  any  one  of  the  three  succeeding  years." 

79.  It  is  abundantly  proved  that  much  of  the  evil 
arises  from  improper  food  and  methods  of  feeding  the 
infants,  and  that,  to  a  very  large  extent,  it  is  preventable, 
and  ought  to  be  prevented. 

The  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  of  many 
towns  contain  similar  complaints.  For  example  I  may 
cite  that  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Paddington*  : — 

"  Napoleon  said  that  wars  were  decided  by  big 
battalions.  In  the  same  way  the  race  for  sujjremacy,  be  it 
in  commerce,  territorial  expansion,  or  other  form  of 
national  progress,  depe»ds  upon  the  steady  increase  in 
population.  If  the  nation  i;  to  maintain  its  position  in 
international  affairs,  something  must  be  done  to  counteract 
the  decreasing  rate  of  growth.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  '  crusade,'  to  use  a  term  rather  in  vogue  just  now, 
against  the  present  heavy  infantile  mortality  is  the  only 
method  which  promises  to  produce  good  results." 

This  condition  of  affairs,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  spells  ruin 
to  the  nation. 

In  connection  with  this  high  infant  mortality  we  have 
not  even  the  consolation  that  there  is  a  "  survival  of  the 
fittest."  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Sheffield 
says  f : — 

"It  is  quite  wrong  to  say  that  the  infants  who  die 
are  in  the  majority  of  cases  puny  and  unhealthy,  and 
special  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  necessity  of  making 
every  effort  to  save  their  yoimg  lives." 

This  is  corroborated  by  many  other  authorities.  (See 
par.  56  above.) 

80.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Chester  says  : — ■ 

"  If  farmers  and  stock-keepers  had  to  contend  with 
the  same  mortality  amongst  stock  and  cattle  that,  at 
present,  exists  among  newly-born  children,  their  business 
would  become  bankrupt  before  the  end  of  a  year."  (Re- 
port, 1905,  p.  31.) 

He  also  speaks  of  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  among 
the  "  so-called  upper  and  middle  classes  ;  "  and  saj^s  the 
"  wide-spread  prevalence  does  not  lessen  the  gravity 
attached  to  it,  and  points  to  what  has  been  euphemisti- 
cally termed  '  race  suicide '  in  the  social  divisions  of 
society  thus  indicated."    (Report,  1905,  pp.  1,  2.) 

81.  Dr.  George  Carpenter  J  say  s : — 

"  During  the  past  decade  the  birth-rate  in  the  L'^nited 
Kingdom  has  steadily  diminished.    Had  it  not  been 

*  Report  for  1902,  p.  32. 
t  Report  for  1902,  p.  18. 

X  "  The  High  Infantile  Mortality  Rate,  the  Far  Higher  In- 
fautile  Deterioration  Rate,  and  the  Means  to  check  them." 
By  George  Carpenter,  M.D.Lond.  Physician  tj  the  North 
Eastern  Hospital  for  Children.  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Beckenham ;  formeilv  Physician  to  the  Evelina  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  "  (p'.  2). 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  J.  T.    for  the  alien  immigrant  the  actual  population  of  England 
Dodd.       would  have  decreased. 

  "  The  infantile  mortalitj^  question  is  one.  therefore,  of 

2  Oct.  1906.  extreme  imijortance,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  growth 
Hi"T"Tnf~iit  '^^        population,  but  in  regard  to  the  physique  of  the 
Mw'talit    its  ^^t'O'^-    While  thousands  perish  outright,  hundreds  of 
causes  anil     thousands  who  worry  through  are  injured  in  the  hard 
consequences,  struggle  for  existence  and  grow  up  weaklings — physical 
and  mental  degenerates.    A  high  infantile  mortality 
rate  therefore  denotes  a  far  higher  infantile  deterioration 
rate,  and  this  unwelcome  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of."  * 

82.  I  quote  a  short  extract  from  the  Presidential 
Address  "  On  the  Diminishing  Birth-rate,  delivered  before 
the  British  Gynaecological  Society,  11th  February,  1904,  by 
John  W.  Taylor,  M.Sc,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Gynecology, 
Birmingham  University,  Surgeon  to  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Hospital  for  Women." 

"  So  far,  the  data  we  have  considered  show  us  that  the 
birth-rate  throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  is  diminishing, 
while  that  of  the  East  is  rather  expanding  

"  .  .  .  .  while  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Austria  very 
nearly  keep  up  their  birth-force  of  twenty  years  ago, 
the  other  nations  in  their  order  show  an  increasing  loss, 
and  England  and  Wales  stand  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  list.  None  of  the  other  nations  have  sustained  so 
great  a  loss  as  we  have  in  this  definite  period  of  time. 


"  But  as  civilisation  increases,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  susceptibility  to  pain  increases  also,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  mothers  of  to-day  need  a  greater  consideration 
and  help,  during  the  progress  of  pregnancy  and  lactation, 
than  the  mothers  of  former  years." 

INIr.  Taylor  states  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  birth-rate  from  34  per  1,000  persons  living  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1874-78  to  29  per  1,000  living  in 
1894-98.  It  is,  he  says,  at  present  higher  than  that  of 
France,  but  is,  as  he  point?  out,  diminishing  more  rapifllj- 
in  England  and  Wales  than  in  France  or  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation,  t  These  extracts  are  simply  given  as  forming 
an  additional  argument  that  we  should  not,  in  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  an  old-fashioned  political  economy, 
permit  children  to  die,  and  that  we  should  use  the 
great  powers,  given  to  us  by  the  Poor  Law,  of  keeping 
them  alive  and  in  good  health,  and  in  giving  to  poor 
mothers  the  help  they  require. 

83.  Dr.  NeTianan,J  in  his  recently  published  work  on 
Infant  Mortality,  says  : — "  Though  the  general  death  rate 
is  decreasing  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  not  declining." 
(Newman,  "Infant  Mortality,"  p.  2.)  "  It  cannot  be  too 
distinctly  recognised,  as  Sir  John  Simon  pointed  out,  that 
a  high  infant  mortality  rate  almost  necessarily  denotes  a 
prevalence  of  those  causes  and  conditions  which  in  the 
long  run  determine  a  degeneration  of  the  raoe."  (Ih. 
Preface,  p.  v.)  "  One-quarter  of  the  total  deaths  every 
year  is  of  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  months.  And 
this  enormous  sacrifice  is  being  repeated  year  by  year  and 
not  growing  less."  (li.  p.  2.)  "  Improved  sanitary  con- 
ditions have  exerted  a  direct  and  favourable  effect  on 
some  of  the  diseases  of  the  infants.  Yet  the  deaths  of 
infants  still  continue  at  the  old  high  rate,  one  in  six  dying 
before  it  is  twelve  months  of  age."  {lb.  p.  6.) 
High  and  In-  84.  The  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
creasing  In-  London  has  been  in  many  ways  enormous  ;  and  I  should 
fantile  Mor-  like  to  call  attention  to  the  Table  of  Infant  Mortality  § 
tality  in  Lon-  jjj  ^jjg  Appendix  to  this  evidence.  {See  Appendix 
No.  Ill  (A).)    It  shows  a    great  rise  1[  in  the  decade 

*  As  to  injury  to  survivors,  see  also  Pars.  49,  .50,  83. 
t  See  pages  5-7  of  bis  work. 

i  Dr.  Newman  says  this  notwithstanding  the  more  hope- 
ful statistics  of  1900-5  which  were  before  him,  but  1  venture 
to  think  that  there  is  some  ground  to  hope  that  the  efFort.s 
now  being  made  have  somewhat  reduced  it.  See  note  to 
Table  of  Infant  Mortality  in  tlie  Appendix  (App.  No. 
111(A).) 

§  Infant  mortality  is  estimated  hy  the  number  of  deaths 
in  1,000  hirtlis,  while  oidinary  "  death  rates  "  are  estimated 
by  the  number  of  deaths  in  1,000  of  the  population  in  the 
community. 

^  This  rise  is  not  confined  to  London.    The  figures  are — 

1881-1890  1891-1900 
England  and  Wales  -       -       -       -    142  153 

London  152  160 

As  to  detailed  causes  of  rise,  see  pars.  85-87.  Probably 
part  of  the  rise  in  England  and  Wales  is  due  to  the 
Urbanization  of  some  of  its  districts.  As  to  ill-efTects  of 
this  process,  see  Newman,  pp.  31,  181,  182. 


1891-1900,  notwithstanding  ths  important  factors  which 
undoubtedly  operated  in  the  opposite  direction. 

85.  It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  the  cause  xiio  causes 
of  high  infant  mortality  is  not  bad  housing  or  over-  of  high  In- 
crowding    or    municipal    sanitary    conditions.    This    is  fantile  Mor-  ; 
shown  by  the  famous  experiments  of  Dr.  Hope  (Liverpool  tality. 
Report,   1902)  and  confirmed  by  Su*  James  Crichton 

Browne,  President  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association, 
in  his  address  at  their  annual  meetins.  {Times,  9th 
May,  1904.) 

Dr.  Newman  *  rightly  says  (p.  217) :  "  It  is  not  good 
or  bad  housing  of  itself  which  affects  this  problem," 
and  Dr.  Moore  (M.O.H.  of  Huddersfield)  says,  "  It  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  a  high  degree  of  density  of 
population  is  not  -per  se  a  cause  of  high  infant  mortality.," 
(Report  on  Infantile  Mortality,  3rd  ed.,  1905,  p.  22.) 

86.  In  considering  what  are  the  causes  of  high  mfantile 
mortality,  it  is  important  to  recognise  the  following 
facts  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Newman  : — 

First,  the  causes  of  infant  mortality  are  composite. 

Secondly,  nearly  one-half  (about  48  per  cent.)  of  the 
infant  deaths  in  towns  occur  in  the  first  three  months 
of  life. 

Thirdly,  the  chief  fatality  in  these  first  three  months 
is  caused  by  prematurity  and  immaturity. '\ 

Fourthly,  by  far  the  greatest  fatality  in  the  remainder 
of  the  first  year  of  life  is  due  to  inflammatory  conditions 
of  the  lungs  and  to  epidemic  dinrrhva  %  ;  and 

Lastly,  infant  mortality  is  not  declining  owing  to  the 
fact  that  while  certain  -  diseases  have  enormously  de- 
creased, premal'irify,  pneumonia,  and  epidemic  diarrhoea 
have,  in  spite  of  all  advance  ia  science,  steadily  increased, 
particularly  in  the  towns  and  where  the  lamp  of  social 
life  bums  low."    (Newman,  p.  60.) 

87.  And  Dr.  Newmp^n,  after  a  long  and  careful  in-  'I'ho  causes  of 
vestigation,  has  summed  up  as  follows  : —  and  remedies 

"  If  we  would  solve  the  great  problem  of  infant  mor-  for,  high  In- 

tahty  it  would  appear  that  we  must  first  obtain  a  higher  fantile  Mor- 

standard  of  physical  motherhood.    Without  a  moment's  *^l'*y  •  *;(7-. 

hesitation  I  place  this  need  as  the  first  requirement,  other  ^falnytf' t'o" 
.1  •  1  ■         i.     i.    1    J   ii  ■     ■  of  Children  or 

thmgs,  as  we  have  seen,  are  important,  but  this  is  the  ^fotjiQ^j, 

chief  thing.    And  therefore  in  the  consideration  of  any 

measures  for  reducing  the  infant  mortality  we  must  first 

attempt  to  solve  the  problem  through  the  mother." 

(Newman,  p.  258.)    "Infant  mortality  in  the  early  weeks 

of  life  is  evidently  due  in  large  measure  to  the  physical 

conditions  of  the  mother,  leading  to   prematurity  and 

debility  of  the  infant ;   and  in  later  months  of  the  first 

year  infant  mortality  appears  to  be  due  to  unsatisfactory 

feeding  of  the  infant.'J  {lb.  p.  257.) 

88.  It  is  evident  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Physical  Deterioration  that  one  main  remedy  is  to  secure 
that  as  far  as  possible  babies  should  be  regular!}'  breasts 
fed,  and  that,  when  this  is  impossible,  suitable  milk  should 
be  provided  for  the  infant,  and  given  regularly  and  cleanly. 
But  it  is  cheapest  and  best  to  feed  the  babe  through  the 
mother  and  to  give  her  such  food  and  medical  help  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  guardians  of  the  poor  in  performing 
their  duty  of  giving  ''  necessary  relief  "  canto  a  great  extent 
apply  this  remedy  without  fresh  legislation. 

The  inabiUty  of  the  mother  to  nurse  the  infant  is  often 
due  to  poverty  and  want  of  care  before,  at,  and  after  the 
confinement. 

89.  I  will  add  some  extracts  from  reports  of  medical 
officers  of  health,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere,  in 
support  of  the  above  statements,  and  would  specially  call 
attention  to  Paragraphs  90,  98,  100,  103  and  106,  where 
poverty§  is  mentioned,  and  to  the  allusions  to  the  Poor  Law 
in  Paragraphs  90,  101,  103,  106,  145  and  147.  They  also 
illustrate  the  enormous  differences  of  infant  mortahty  in 
different  districts. 

90.  I  will  first  give  two  extracts  from  the  Report  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough  of  Kensington 
for  1905:  — 

"  A  distressing  element  of  the  work  "  (the  health 
visitor  reports) "  is  the  poverty  which  during  the  lying-in 

*  Dr.  Newman  is  lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  St,  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Finsbiiry. 

t  As  to  deaths  from  prematurity  and  immaturity  see  Pars, 
8'i92— '18. 

J  As  to  deaths  from  diarrhoea  see,  Pars.  28-34. 

§  "  Malnutrition,"  which  is  often  occasioned  by  poverty, 
is  mentioned  in  many  other  paragraplis  as  a  cause  of  death 
of  the  infant. 
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hecaus-sof  P6'"'0^  reduces  many  a  mother  to  a  state  of  destitution, 
md  remedies  rendering  it  impossible  for  her  properly  to  nourish  her 
or,  high  infant  in  the  natural  way.  ...  I  think  I  must  have 
nfant  seen  quite  50  mothers  who,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 

mortality.  were  in  a  state  of  dire  need,  with  their  babies  of  a  few 
.^^Malnutn-  ^^y^       jyj^^g  beside  them."    (Report,  p.  59.) 

hildren  or  In  an  earlier  report  the  Health  Visitor,  commenting  on 
»Iothers.  the  connection  between  destitution  and  infantile  mortality, 
referred  to  "  the  malnutrition  of  the  nursing  mother  as  a 
principal  cause  of  the  malnutrition  of  the  infant.  Thus 
it  happens  that  when  the  mothers  get  up  and  about,  the 
little  milk  they  had  disappears,  or  becomes  almost  value- 
less as  food  for  their  offspring.  Unable  to  provide  cow's 
milk,  or  other  good  substitute,  the  infant  is  fed  with  bread 
as  a  supplementary  article  of  diet,  and  sometimes  as  the 
sole  article,  malnutrition,  disease  often,  and  sometimes 
death,  being  the  result.  Appeals  to  the  relieving  officer 
for  out-relief  in  such  cases,  unless  the  district  medical 
ofiScer  is  in  attendance,  result  in  the  offer  of  the  '  House,' 
of  which  the  mothers  of  families  are  unwilling  to  avail 
themselves.  Illustrative  cases  of  the  kind  could  be  given  ; 
but,  of  course,  I  have  to  depend  upon  the  statements  of 
the  sufferers,  which  I  have  no  means  of  verifying.  There 
is,  however,  no  question  of  the  extreme  want  from  which 
the  mothers  I  have  in  my  mind  suffered  ;  and  with  the 
'  reduction  of  infantile  mortality  '  as  my  point  of  view,  I 
find  it  hard  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  to  relieve  their 
distress."    (lb.  p.  59  note.) 

■91.  In  the  same  report  it  is  stated  that : — 
"  The  birth  rate  which  of  late  years  has  always 
been  considerably  below  that  of  London  has  been 
declining  since  1868,  in  which  year  it  was  33 '1  per 
1,000  persons  living.  In  1905  it  was  19 '3  per  1,000;  and 
1  "3  below  the  decennial  average."  (Report  of  M.O.H. 
of  Kensington,  p.  6.)  The  infant  mortality  for  1905  was 
144.  The  rate  in  seven  boroughs  was  higher,  in  twenty- 
one  lower,  than  in  Kensington.  (Report,  pp.  10,  11.)  As 
regards  a  special  area  of  4,000  persons  in  Kensington,  the 
infant  mortality  was  345  per  1,000  registered  births. 
(Report,  p.  12.) 

The  birth-rate  in  the  Brompton  portion  of  Kensington 
was  only  10  "3  per  1,000. 

92.  In  Kensington  "  nearly  a  third  of  deaths  (of  infants) 
from  all  causes  occurred  within  the  first  four  weeks  of 
life."  Prematurity  was  accountable  for  seventy-two 
deaths  out  of  498.  (Kensington  Report,  1905,  p.  55.) 
"  Probably  many  premature  bii'ths  are  the  result  of 
malnutrition  of  the  mother."  (Report  of  M.O.H.  for 
Bootle,  1905,  p.  17.) 

93.  Dr.  Hope  says  that  in  Liverpool  the  infant  mortality 
ranged  in  various  districts  from  84  to  240  per  1,000. 
In  the  "  Abercromby "  district  (pop.  51,400)  it  was 
124  per  1,000  births,  while  in  the  adjoining  "  Exchange  " 
district  it  was  240  per  1,000  births.  (Report,  1905,  pp. 
18,  20.) 

He  gives  the  following  statistics  : — 

Total  number  of  infant  deaths  -  -  .  3,710 
From  premature  birth       -        -        .       .  462 

From  atrophy  -  528 

From  diarrhoea  -  .  -  .  .  Qgl 
From  other  zymotic  diseases  -  -  -  219 
From  diseases  of  digestive  system    -       -  267 

He  attributes  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  from 
diarrhoea  and  atrophy  to  improper  feeding,  and  says  the 
number  of  deaths  from  premature  births  are  more  than 
double  the  number  per  1,000  births  in  1873.  "  Since 
the  latter  date  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  deaths  recorded  from  premature  births." 
(Report,  1905,  pp.  18,  19.)  He  says  that  all  inquiries 
show  that  the  great  increase  in  mortality  in  summer  and 
autumn  show  that  this  increase  is  due  to  one  cause,  and 
that  is  the  way  in  which  the  iifant  is  fed  (p.  20).  The 
Medical  OfiScer  of  Health  for  Woolwich  estimated  that 
an  artificially-fed  child  was  eighteen  times  more  likely 
to  be  affected  M'ith  diarrhoea  than  a  breast-fed  one,  and 
forty-five  times  more  Ukely  to  die.  (Woolwich  Report, 
1905,  p.  158.) 

94.  In  Paddington  the  infantile  mortahty  of  the  two 
Lancaster  Gate  wards  was  55,  while  that  of  Church  Ward 
was  146  per  1,000  births.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
says: — "Such  figures  afford  prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
lamentable  waste  of  infant  life,  and  call  for  active  measures 

429.  —111. 


of  prevention."    (Report,  p.  45.)    Although  the  death-rate    Mr.  J.  T. 
at  all  ages  had  decreased,  the  infant  mortality  had  not.  Dodd. 
(See  Report,  1905,  pp.  44,  72.)  ^   

95.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Paddington  says : —  _J  

"  Unemployment  has  been  for  some  time  excessive.  The  cause  of, 

a  fact  which  implies  an  increase  in  women's  work,  and  ^"^^  remedies 
to  that  may  be  due  in  part  the  failure  of  the  infantile  ^'^"^^ 
mortality  to  decrease.    Poverty  implies  also    inability  J^^^talit 
to  secure  proper  attention  at  the  lying-in,  to  which  is  g  Uneni- 
attributed  the  increase  in  the  morbidity  rate  for  puerperal  pjoynient 
fever.    Dirty  conditions  can  hardly  account    for  that 
increase,  as  the  rates  for  the  other  infectious  diseases, 
and    especially    for    erysipelas — the    dirt  disease — have 
gone  down."    (Report,  1905,  p.  72.) 

96.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Fulham  says  :— 
"  More  than  half  the  deaths  of  infants  in  the  first  four 

weeks  of  life  were  ascribed  to  premature  birth  or  con- 
genital defects,  and  the  majority  of  the  deaths  at  this  age 
period  are  mainly  due  to  the  ill-health  or  defective  nutri- 
tion of  the  mother."    (Report,  1905,  p.  14.) 

97.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Bootle  says  that 
probably  "  Nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  of 
children  under  one  year  of  age  are  due  to  defective  nutri- 
tion, due  either  to  ingestion  of  insufficient  or  unsuitable 
or  contaminated  foods,"  also  that  probably  many  of  the 
premature  births  *  "  were  the  result  of  malnutrition  of 
the  mother."    (Report,  1905,  p.  17.) 

98.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Lewisham  says  :  — 
"  The  larger  proportion  of  deaths  in  this  group  occurred 

in  the  families  of  the  labouring  classes.  Doubtless  the 
want  of  food,  plus  the  ignorance  of  the  mother  as  to  the 
required  care  of  herself  during  the  ante-natal  period  and 
the  effect  upon  the  embryo  are  largely  responsible  for  many 
premature  births."    (Report,  1905,  p.  26). 

99.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St.  Pancras  says  ^         ,  . 
"  that  in  order  to  diminish  infantile  mortality  it    is  ^-^J^ 
necessary  to  ameliorate,  firstly,  the  pre-natal  conditions.  Children  or 
and  secondly,  the  post-natal  conditions,  and  that  during  Mothers, 
both  periods  efforts  should  be  exhausted  upon  the  mother 
before  confining  attention  to  the  infant."    (Report,  1905, 
p.  37.)    She  is  encouraged  by  the  woman  inspector  in 
case  of  any  derangement  of  her  health  to  take  advice ; 
and  if  she  is  in  a  necessitous  condition  and  unprovided 
with  sufficient  food  to  enable  her  to  maintain  her  own 
strength  and  suckle  her  infant  she  is  referred  to  s^me 
charitable  or  religious  organisation.    [See  report,  pp.  40, 
41,  46,  49,  52.) 

100.  In  1905  an  important  Conference  respecting  infantile 
mortality  was  convened  by  the  St.  Pancras  Borough 
C-ouncil.  It  was  resolved  that  women  inspectors. ought  to 
be  appointed  who  (among  their  other  duties)  should  have 
that  "  of  directing  the  necessitous  poor  where  to  apply 
for  such  advice  and  assistance  as  may  be  urgently  re- 
quired in  order  to  maintain  breast  feeding.  "(Greenwich 
Report,  1905,  p.  19.)  In  the  Greenwich  Report  for  1905 
it  is  said  "  all  possible  steps  must  be  taken  to  provide 
proper  nourishment  for  young  children."  (p.  84  and 
see  also  p.  88.) 

101.  Dr.  George  Carpenter  -HTites  with  great  experience 
of  children: — "Another  factor  in  infantile  mortality  is  not 
infrequently  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  piients;  the 
expenditure  for  milk  in  some  instances  is  not  more  than 
one  penny  a  day,  and  I  have  kno^TO  it  to  be  as  low  as  half 
that  amoimt.  An  infant,  of  course,  cannot  thrive  on  such 
a  meagre  allowance,  and  properly  administered  ovtdoorf 
relief  should  in  such  cases  be  given  to  the  mother  and 
should  carry  with  it  the  knowledge  that  the  doctor  can 
be  consulted  should  the  child  fall  ill. "J 

102.  I  do  not  think  the  failure  to  suckle  infants  among 
the  poorer  classes  is  generally  due  to  any  wish  to  avoid 
that  duty.    It  may  result  from  occupation  or  poverty. 

"  With  very  rare  exceptions  mothers  do  suckle  their 
infants  whenever  they  can  in  Manchester."  (Report, 
1905,  p.  123.) 

*  These  were  forty, 
t  The  italics  are  Dr.  Carpenter's. 

+  "  The  High  Infantile  Mortality  Rate,  the  Far  Higher 
Infantile  Deterioration  Rate,  and  the  Means  to  check  them." 
By  George  Carpenter,  M.D.  Lond.  Physician  to  the  North- 
Eastern  Hospital  for  Children  ;  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Beckenham ;  formerly  Physician  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  (page  12). 
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Dr.  Newman  says  "  it  is  the  lack  of  nourished  mothers 
among  the  poor — many  of  whom  are  half-starved — that 
leads  to  the  inability  to  provide  milk  for  their  offspring." 
(p.  260.) 

103.  I  should  like  to  add  the  testimony  of  a  woman 
with  special  knowledge  and  experience.  At  the  Con- 
ference on  Infantile  Mortality  held  in  Jime,  1906,  Mrs. 
Hauthack  (who  said  she  spoke  as  a  midwife)  said  : — ■ 

"  Another  consideration  was  that  the  midwife  was 
the  person  who  must  start  the  mother's  milk,  and  that 
was  a  very  difficult  thing  in  poor  destitute  women.  Many 
of  the  mothers  in  the  East  End  of  London,  among  whom 
she  worked,  were  too  poor  to  afford  milk  for  themselves 
of  any  kind,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  into  a  fit 
condition  to  supply  the  baby  with  nourishment.  The 
only  means  they  had  was  to  certify  that  the  patient  was 
in  need  of  nourishment.  The  husband  took  the  certificate 
to  the  relieving  officer,  and  she  would  have  a  Y>mt  of  milk 
a  day  and  some  coals  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  that 
supply  stopped.*  Even  when  this  milk  was  got  for  the 
patient  it  was  difficult  often  to  prevent  her  giving  it  to 
her  other  starving  children.  Theyt  only  stayed  with  the 
mother  ten  days,  some  of  them  had  as  many  as  200  babies 
a  month  to  look  after,  and  ^^■hen  tliey  saw  the  baby  a 
few  weeks  or  months  afterwards  they  sometimes  could 
not  recognise  it  because  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
placef. 

104.    In  France  Dr.  Newman  points  out  that  free 
meals  are  given  to  nursing  mothers  at  certain  restaur- 
ants.   "  The  charity,"  he  saj's,  "  is  supported  by  private 
munificence,  but  the  State  and  the  municipality  are,  it  is 
understood,  also  giving  their  support."    (Page  261.) 
Suggcstcil  in-     j^Qg   J  i^jjjj^j.  therefore  that,  where  necessary,  guardians 
ities^for  Med-  should  supply  medical  relief  for  mothers  before,  at,  and 
ical  Relief  in  a-fter  the  confinement,  with  proper  supervision.  (See 
cases  of  con-   paragraph  112  for  detailed  suggestions.) 
finement.  Also,  in  the  case  of  any  infant  being  ill  or  ceasing  to 

thrive  medical  attendance  should  be  readily  granted. 

(For  detailed  suggestions  see  paragraph  108  et  seq.,  and 
as  to  the  special  need  of  infants  and  other  children  for 
medical  attendance,  see  paragraphs  13-26,  28-33.) 
Need  for  out-     ^QQ.  In  the  case  of  mothers  with  infants  in  some  c'.ses 
n^thers  with  O'^*'"^^^^*'^  niay  also  be  nccessary.§ 

infanta  Woolwich  Board  of  Guardians  were  asked  to  allow 

sufficient  out-door  relief  to  mothers  with  young  infants 
for  whom  the  guardians  were  responsible,  so  that  the 
mothers  would  not  be  obliged  to  go  out  to  work  and 
leave  the  baby  to  be  fed  with  a  bottle  by  some  other 
person.    (Report,  Woolwich,  1905,  p.  22.) 

I  understand  this  request  w;is  made  by  the  towii  clerk, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  public  health  committee 
of  the  borough  council  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  that  the  request  has  to  a  certain 
extent  been  complied  with. 

IV. — SUGOISTIONS      AS     TO      MetJCAL      ReL'.EF  AND 

Remedies  for  Needless  Infant  MoRTALirY. 
I  make  the  following  suggestions,  of  which  the  first 
eleven  can  be  carried  out  under  the  present  law  and 
without  any  fresh  legislation  : — 

107.  (1)  Guardians  and  relieving  officers  should  work 
harmoniously  and  in  co-operation  with  the  town  councils 
(in  which  term  I  include  the  London  borough  councils) 
for  the  public  health  ;  and  while  not  exceeding  their  legal 
powers  and  duties  of  giving  necessary  relief  to  the  poor, 
should  regard  the  diminution  of  infant  mortality  and 
disease,  and  increase  of  public  health,  as  of  more  impor- 
tance than  diminution  of  pauperism,  i.e.,  of  poor  persons 
relieved.  (For  some  details,  see  Letter,  "Health  of  the 
Nation,"  pp.  1,  2,  16-23.) 

108.  (2)  Guardians  should  encourage  persons  who  are 
unable  at  the  time  of  application  to  pay  a  doctor,  to 
apply  for  medical  relief,  in  case  of  illness  of  themselves  or 
their  children  ;  and,  where  the  case  is  that  of  a  child  or  is  of 
an  infectious  character,  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  medical  attendance  and  medicine  (and  usually  all 
medical  relief)  would  be  free  during  the  whole  illness.  In 

♦  This  does  not  appear  to  be  "  adequate  relief." 
t  The  midwives. 

+  Report,  p.  107.  Tho  Rt.  Hon.  John  Burr.s,  M.P.,  was 
P.  osideiit  of  llic  Confere  nce. 

§  Seea"s,)8ec.  VI.  par-^.  141-149.  .As  toliifant  Mortalitv 
8-C  a  60  ihe  A.  p.n  i^  ^Ai.p  No.  lU  (.\),  (C),  (Dj ). 
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all  cases  the  medical  attendance  and  medicine,  etc.,  should 
be  free  from  any  suggestion  of  the  relief  being  made  on 
loan  imtil  the  doctor  had  reported  to  the  guardians  that 
the  case  was  non-infectious. 

109.  (3)  Guardians  should  not  make  or  retain  any  general 
rule  or  practice  making  medical  relief  "relief  on  loan" 
in  the  first  instance  ;  and  should  not  require  the  sick  person, 
or  a  husband  or  wife  of  the  sick  person,  or  a  parent  of  a 
child,  or  in  the  case  of  a  confinement  the  father  or  mother, 
to  appear  before  the  board  or  a  committee  unless  there 
is  some  special  reason  for  requiring  them  to  appear. 

110.  (4)  It  should  be  understood  that  a  married  woman 
is  as  much  entitled  as  a  married  man  or  an  unmarried 
woman  to  apply  for  and  obtain  Poor  Law  relief  (medical 
and  other)  for  herself  and  children. 

111.  (5)  Medical  relief  in  confinements  should  not  be 
made  a  debt  unless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
persons  assisted  can  at  the  date  of  assistance  afford  to  pay 
for  such  medical  relief. 

112.  (6)  Guardians  should  make  it  kno\\'n  that  every 
married  woman  with  child,  having  her  home  in  the  union, 
and  in  need  of  relief  to  enable  her  to  secui-e  as  far  as 
possible  her  own  life  and  that  of  the  child  about  to  be  born, 
should  apply  to  the  relieving  officer  before  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy.  (This  is  adapted  fr_m  Article  I.  of 
the  Regulations  of  Villiers  le  Due,  where  the  infant  mor- 
tality has  been  reduced  from  a  high  one  to  zero.  *See 
Report  on  Infant  Mortality,  by  Dr.  Moore  of  Huddersfield, 
p.  05).    {See  also  App.  No.  Ill  (C).) 

The  guardians  should  (where  necessary)  provide  proper 
medical  attendance  before,  at,  and  after  the  confinement, 
and  (when  necessary)  food  for  the  mother  to  enable  her 
to  suckle  the  child,  or,  if  she  is  not  able  to  do  so,  proper 
milk  for  the  child.  If  the  mother  or  expectant  mother 
"  drinks,"  or  fails  to  do  her  duty  to  the  child,  the  guar- 
dians should,  after  due  warning,  cut  off  the  relief  or 
"  offer  the  house."  Proper  supervision  should  be  given 
by  some  officer  or  representative  of  the  guardians  or  of 
the  town  council.* 

Where  the  husband  could  provide  for  the  wife  and 
failed  to  do  so  the  guardians  shoulel  take  legal  proceedings 
against  him.  In  the  case  of  an  unmarried  mother  the 
guardians  should  either  treat  her  in  the  same  way  as  a 
married  woman  or  offer  her  the  house. 

113.  (7)  The  Local  Government  Board  should  issue  a 
circular  explaining  the  duties  of  guardians  and  relieving 
officers  as  to  relief,  and  making  the  above  suggestions. 
And  the  inspectors  should  be  asked  to  see  that  the  Poor 
Law  is  properly  administ/cred  with  regard  to  medical  out- 
relief  and  to  report  to  the  Local  Goverimient  Board  on 
the  subject. 

114.  (8)  As  Sir  William  Chance  1  as  advocateel  (Report 
of  Poor  Law  Conference,  22nd  Jlay,  1903,  p.  74),  official 
returns  and  statistics  should  distinguish  between  medical 
out-relief  only  and  ordinary  out-relief. 

115.  (9)  The  Local  Government  Board  should  modify 
the  terms  of  its  circular  as  to  the  employment  of  female 
midwives  f  now  that  provision  is  made  for  certificates 
of  competency  for  them. 

116.  (10)  Statistics  should  be  obtained  from  the 
Poor  Law  medical  officers  showing  the  proportion  of 
infants  who  (i)  are  born  alive,  and  (ii)  live  for  a  fortnight, 
in  the  confinements  they  attend.  J 

117.  (11)  By  the  General  Order  of  the  12th  February, 
1879,  every  Poor  Law  medical  officer,upon  the  occurrence 
of  contagious,  infectious,  or  epidemic  disease  of  a  dangerous 
character  among  his  pauper  patients,  is  bound  to  give 
notice  to  the  sanitary  authorities.  This  should  bo  fully 
carried  out  and  applied  to  measles,  whooping-cough, 
consumption,  mumps,  and  chicken-pox — and,  moreover, 
the  like  duty  of  notifying  should  be  imposed  on  the  reliev- 
ing officer.  The  council  would  then  often  (1)  obtain 
early  information  so  as  to  enable  them  to  prevent  childi'cn 
in  an  infected  house  from  attending  school  ;  (2)  have 
medical  inspection  of  cases  supposed  to  be  chicken- 
pox  ;  (3)  have  steps  taken  for  isolation. 
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*  See  P?rs.  58,  107  above. 

I  11  Off.  Cir.  88;  Macmorran,  172. 

X  This  is  not  a  reflection  on  tho  medical  men  ;  my  con- 
tention is  that  they  are  often  not  called  in  soon  enough 
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118.  (12)  Legislation  should  be  obtained  authorising 
the  town  councils  to  appoint,  out  of  their  own  body, 
a  certain  number  of  guardians  on  every  board  of  guardians 
which  has  jurisdiction  within  their  town. 

If  it  is  found,  after  a  fair  trial,  that  the  guardians  will  not, 
or  can  not,  co-operate  effectually  with  the  town  councils 
as  above  suggested,  the  duty  of  medical  out-relief  should 
be  transferred  to  the  town  councils ;  but  care  should 
be  taken  that,  in  the  transfer,  the  law  is  not  enfeebled  by 
the  "  duties  "  of  the  guardians  being  transformed  into 
a  mere  "  power "  to  relieve.  Many  of  the  powers  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  are  seldom  or  never  used  i.i  some 
districts.  The  duty  to  relieve  must  be  kept  up,  and  the 
remedies  must  not  be  diminished  in  the  transfer,  and  the 
supervising  powers  of  the  Loeal  Government  Board  over 
the  officers  and  BoJy  administering  the  Poor  Law 
should  be  carefully  retained.  This  is  essential  for  the 
health  of  the  nation,  which  would  be  endangered  if 
any  town  cour.cil  took  a  parsimonious  or  faddist  view 
as  to  medical  out-relief. 

119.  (13)  If  medical  out-relicf  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
sd  for  fa-  the  guardians  it  is  essential  that  a  speedy  and  effectual 
tating  legal  remedy  should  be  provided  if,  in  a  proper  case  for 
dical  Re-    such  relief,  they  either  refuse  it  or  clog  it  with  improper 

e.g.  Scot-  conditions.    The  Scottish  precedent  might  be  followed 
1  system,    ^j^jj  ^jjg  necessary  variations.     See  par.  156  below  for 
more  detailed  suggestions  on  this  point. 

v.— Mis  vppb':hsnsi5ns   of   Guardians   and  Othek 

ADMINHTBAf  JRS  OF  THE  PjOB  LaW. 

120.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  misapprehensions 
as  to  the  Poor  Law  {i.e.,  the  laws  regulating  relief  to  the 
poor)  which  have  had  a  bad  effect  in  its  administration. 
I  refer  especially  (1)  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  destitute  " 
as  resulting  in  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  persons  whom 
the  guardTans  are  to  relieve  ;  (2)  to  a  mistaken  idea  that 
guardians  in  giving  out-rclief  ought  not  to  give  enough 
to  cover  rent ;  and  (3)  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

121.  By  the  Poor  Relief  Act,  1601,  and  the  Amendment 
Act  of  1834,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  provide 
"  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind, 
and  such  others  among  them  being  poor  and  not  able  to 
work."  The  phrases  used  are  "  poor  "  and  "  necessary 
relief"  ;  the  words  of  more  acute  distress  "destitute" 
and  "  destitution  "  are  not  employed.  So  also  the  Act 
of  1834,  which  made  no  change  as  to  the  parties  entitled 
to  relief  {see  Attorney-General  v.  Guardians  of  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  L.  R.  (1900)  1  Ch.  .516,  Court  of  Appeal ;  82  L.T. 
662)  uses  the  phrase  "  poor  "  not  "  destitute,"  in  describ- 
iiag  the  persons  to  be  relieved  {see,  e.g..  Sec.  109).  Yet 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  a  Memorandum  *  caution- 
ing the  guardians  as  to  out-relief,  said  : — ■ 

"  The  guardians  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the 
broad  and  general  principle  of  the  English  Poor  Law, 
viz.,  that  no  person  has  a  claim  to  relief  from  the  rates 
except  in  case  of  actual  destitution." 

122.  It  is  submitted  that  this  is  not  a  correct  account 
of  the  law.  The  Statutes  order  relief  for  those  who  are 
not  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and  speak  of  "  the 
poor,"  not  of  the  destitute. f 

The  class  of  persons  entitled  to  relief  are  still  those 
mentioned  in  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  A  person  may 
have  a  claim  to  relief  although  he  is  still  possessed  of  a 
bed,  chairs,  and  table,  and  has  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket.  J 
Sir  Hugh  Owen,  before  the  Commission  on  Distress  from 
Want  of  Employment  (commonly  called  the  "  Unem- 
ployed Commission  ")  admitted  that  "  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  man  to  sell  all  his  furniture  in  order  to  obtain  relief 
from  the  guardians."    (First  Report,  p.  56,  Qs.  536,  537.) 

123.  It  is  probable  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
or  its  predecessors  were  led  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  statu- 
tory word  "  poor  "  by  the  absurd  definition  of  poverty 
given  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1834,  viz.,  "  the 
state  of  one  who  in  order  to  obtain  a  mere  subsistence  is 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  labour."  (Report,  p.  227.)  Of 
course  such  a  person  is  not  under  ordinary  circumstance  s 
entitled  to  relief. 

*  February,  1878. 

t  This  is  confirined  by  use  of  the  word  "  poor  "  in  4  &  5 
Will.  IV.  c.  7C.    See  section  109. 

i  A  person  with  3s.  6d.  a  week  may  be  entitled  to  relief  : 
see  the  Appendix  (App.  No.  III.  (D  ). 
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124.  The  word  "  destitution  "  is  a  convenient  though    Mr.  J.  T. 
inaccurate  term,  but  does  not  do  mnch  mischief  if  under-  Dodd. 

stood  as  indicated  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission   

on  the  Aged  Poor.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  cxlvi.):—  -  1'^*^*^- 

16).  "As  regards  the  general  princi2)le,  it  may  be  Definition  of 
pointed  oat  that  the  Poor  Law  was  established  for  a  "  Destitu- 
definite  purpose,  the  relief  of  destitution.    So  long  as  ticn "  by  ^ 
destitution — a  word  which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  Aged  Poor 
been  clojely  defined,  but  which  may  be  taken  in  practice  t^ommis.sion, 
to  mean  a  want  of  the  reasonable  necessaries  of  life,  such  ^t"" 
as  food,  lodging,  warmth,  clothing,  and  medical  attend- 
ance, according  to  the  normal  standard  of  the  times — 
remains  as  the  test  for  public  aid,  it  is  possible  with  earo 
to  provide  adequately  for  cases  that  satisfy  it  without 
injury  to  the  community.    Such  a  provision  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
aged  poor  may  very  properly,  as  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  I  c 
from  time  to  time  improved  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the. 
advance  of  the  general  standard  of  comfort." 

125.  In  some  books  on  Poor  Law,  "  destitution  "  has  becr^. 
defined  as  "  the  absence  of  any  available  means  of  sup- 
port," which  is  evidently  wrong.  The  wTitcrs  have  been 
misled  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  destitution,"  which,  when 
unaccompanied  by  other  words,  suggests  destitution  of 
everything.  Now  a  person  is  entitled  to  Poor  Law  relief 
if  he  is  destitute  of  either  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  (if  ill) 
of  medical  attendance,  or  of  any  other  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  of  the  means  of  obtaining  them. 

126.  The  use  of  the  word  "  destitution  "  has  induced  somo- 
to  think  that  a  person  must  be  destitute  of  everything  or  abso- 
lutely destitute  before  he  has  a  right  to  Poor  Law  relief. 
A  well-known  authority  on  Poor  Law  says  : — "  The  Poor 
Law  ought  reall}''  to  be  called  '  the  law  of  the  destitute,' 
and  to  be  destitute  means,  in  common  talk,  to  be  absolutely 
without  possessions  of  any  kind,  though  the  real  meaninr^ 
is,  I  believe,  to  be  without  a  position,  without  a  status.  ' 
Of  course  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the  Poor  Law.  In  the 
above  Memorandum  the  Local  Government  Board  says 
that  only  persons  in  actual  destitution  are  entitled  to 
Poor  Law  relief.  The  word  "  actual "  in  the  phrase 
"  actual  destitution  "  is  an  unfortunate  term,  as  it  seems 
to  suggest  a  more  definite  or  acute  destitution. 

127.  It  is  important  that  this  duty  of  relieving  the 
necessitous  poor  v.-ho  are  not  absolutely  destitute  should 
be  imderstood  ;  and  I  think  the  use  of  the  words  "  absolute- 
destitution  '  ui  the  latter  part  of  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Guardians'  Guide — a  work  written  by  a  Local 
Government  Board  official — indicates  that,  according  to 
that  writer's  experience,  both  the  guardians  and  the  poor 
were  under  the  belief  that,  before  relief  could  be  given 
it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  "  absolute  destitu- 
tion "  :— 

"  With  regard  to  the  frequent  objection  that  the  house-  objections  'o 
test  causes  '  the  breaking  up  of  the  home,'  Sir  Henry  making  ab- 
Longley  has  observed  that  '  this  phrase,  which  repre-  solute  desti- 
sents  a  process  for  the  most  part  imaginary,  is  the  familial  tution  the 
bugbear  of  boards  of  guardians,  and  has  exercised  a  most  condition  of 
prejudicial  influence  on  their  practice.'    Often  the  moral  relief, 
atmosphere  is  bad,  or  there  are  unsanitary  conditions  rr 
overcrowding,  and  then  the  '  breaking  up  of  a  home  ' 
becomes  almost  a  duty  to  society  as  well  as  a  benefit 
to   the  persons  immediately  concerned.    The  fact  is,, 
that  before  a  person  comes  to  absolute  destitution*  it  is 
generally  found  that  the  furniture  has  been  sold,  even 
clothes  have  been  pawned,  credit  has  gone,  and  struggling 
misery  has  taken  the  place  of  a  home."  {Guardians^ 
Guide,  p.  20.) 

128.  This  statement  indicates  a  wretched  condition 
of  Poor  Law  administration  in  the  unions  from  which 
the  writer  of  the  Guardians'  Guide  derived  liis  experiences. 
In  many  unions  the  necessitous  poor  apply  for  and  obtain 
out-relief  before  they  have  reached  the  miserable  con- 
dition above  described,  and  are  able  to  retain  their  homes 
and  family  life.  But  if  guardians  will  not  give  relief 
except  to  those  who  are  absolutely  destitute,  and  regard 

it  as  useless  to  give  it  to  those  who  are  in  that  condition,  Eefu-sal  of 

they  practically  refuse  out-rclief  altogether.  out-rchef  by 

This   (I   submit)   is    "indiscriminate   indoor   relief,'"  ■ 

and  not  fair  administration  of  English  Poor  Luv,  which  jia^g^t|!j|^g 

in  the  case  of  refusal  to  the  aged  wholly  past  work  has  even  ancl  in  Sect 

given  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  magistrates.    It  aiso  is  in  jg^d  to  Local 

direct  conflict  with  the  Local  Government  Board  Circular  Gi,vernment 

;     ;  Board. 
*  I  have  italicized  these  words. 
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3Ir.  J.  T.    of  August,  1900.    In  Scotland  aged  and  impotent  persons 

Doid.       needing  relief  and  refused  out-relief  have  a  right  of  appeal 

  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

0  Oct.  190C. 

  Payment  of  Rent. 

of^C^iardians  Article   V.    of  the  so-called   Prohibitory  Order 

that  lelief  for  forbids  guardians  to  pay  rent  ;  and  hence  many  guardians 
pajnnent  of  have  thouglit  that  it  was  unlawful  for  guardians  either  to 
rent  is  illegal  pay  rent  or  make  an  allowance  for  it.  Mr.  Rutherglen, 
and  effect  of  the  late  Clerk  to  the  Kensington  Guardians,  said  in  a 
Report  on  Poor  Law  Administration  and  the  Aged  and 
Deserving  Poor,  "  I  have  found  even  experienced  poor 
law  administrators  under  the  impre.asion  that  guardians 
cannot  legally  give  relief  for  payment  of  rent  "  (Poor 
Laiv  Officers'  Journal,  30th  November,  1900  ;  Poor  Law 
Officers'  Annual,  1906,  p.  115.)  I  can  confirm  the  state- 
ment from  my  own  experience. 

130.  Complaints  have  frequently  been  made  that  out- 
rehef  is  inadequate.  The  Local  Government  Board  in 
Mr.  Chaplin's  Circular  of  1900,  says  that  "  they  are  happy 
to  think  that  it  is  commonly  the  practice  of  boards  of 
guardians  to  grant  out-door  relief  in  such  cases  [i.e.  of  such 
of  the  aged  deserving  poor  as  therein  described]  but  that 
they  arc  afraid  that  too  frequently  such  relief  is  not  adequate 
in  amount."  This  is,  I  believe,  due,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
above-mentioned  idea  that  guardians  cannot  legally 
pay  money  to  cover  rent.  The  mistake  is,  I  consider, 
not  only  a  cause  of  inadequate  relief  but  also  causes  a 
danger  to  the  public  health,  as  the  guardians  feel  a  difH- 
culty  as  to  pa^•ing  for  a  separate  room  for  a  consumptive 
(which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public  health  ;  see 
Pars.  42,  43  above.) 

131.  I  will  quote  an  example  from  the  Poor  Latv  Officers' 
Journal  of  27th  May,  1904,  omitting  names  : — 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  Mr.  H.  moved 

a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  in  any  case  of  a  family  in  receipt 
of  out-door  relief  where  one  member  was  suffering  from  con- 
sumption, and  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the 
accommodation  of  the  house  was  insufficient,  it  should  be 
competent  for  the  Committee  to  give  increased  relief  to  enable 
the  family  to  take  a  larger  house,  at  an  increased  rental,  on 
condition  that  the  patient  had  a  larger  bedroom.  Mr.  H. 
said  that  they  had  forty  persons  on  out-relief  suffering  from 
consumption.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  was  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  and  they  should  do  what  they  could 
to  assist  the  patients  to  get  it  ...  .  The  clerk  said  t,hat  one 
of  the  Orders  provided  that  the  guardians  should  not  give 
any  relief  for  the  purpose  of  paying  or  part-paying  rent. 
Therefore  he  thought  to  pass  sxich  a  resolution  would  be  most 
imwise,  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Order.  But  it 
was  possible  to  give  additional  relief  without  saying  for  what 
purpose  it  was  given." 

132.  The  3Iinutc  by  Mr.  Goschen  when  "  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  "  on  charity  and  relief,  as  cited  in 
the  Guardiani  Guide  (p.  191)  gives  the  same  mistaken 
impression.  It  advises  almoners  of  charities  to  abstain 
from  giving  what  the  guardians  are  strictly  bound  to 
grant,  and  says  that  "  Guardians  cannot  legally  give  relief 
in  redeeming  tools  or  clothes  from  pawn  ...  in  paying 
rent  or  lodging  so  that  any  assistance  rendered  for  any 
of  these  purposes  [i.e.  by  the  almoners]  will  not  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  guardians." 

The  true  meaning  of  Article  V.  is,  however,  tolerably 
obvious  from  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  Article,  and 
was  clearly  explained  in  an  instructional  btter,  21st 
December,  1844,  cited  in  Macmorran's  Poor  Law  Orders, 
p.  33.    The  letter  says  :— 

"  This  article  is  inteaded  to  preveat  a  practice  which 
prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  whereby  the  poor 
rates  have  been  made  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  rents  directly 
to  the  landlords.  In  all  cases  where  the  pauper  is  so  far 
destitute  as  to  require  a  lodging  or  the  means  of  payinj  for  one,* 
if  the  guardians  do  not  deem  it  expedient  in  the  particular  case 
to  require  the  party  to  come  into  the  workhouse,  they  should 
supply  to  the  pauper  the  means  of  paying  for  such  lodging." 

The  above  explanation  is  not  in  the  hands  of  most 
guardians  and  I  suggest  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  call  attention  to  it. 

133.  Many  unions,  however,  are  under  the  Outdoor 
Relief  Regulation  Order  and  not  under  the  Prohibitory 
Order.  The  Article  of  this  Outdoor  Relief  "  Regulation  " 
Order  which  forbids  payment  of  rent  is  Article  3.  The 
wording  of  the  proviso  is  not  identical  with  that  of  Article 

♦  I  have  italicized  these  words. 
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5  of  the  Prohibitory  Order  but  I  think  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  also  permits  payment  of  money  to  cover 
rent.  (See  Poor  Law  Annual.  1906,  p.  123.)  If  there 
is  any  doubt,  the  Local  Government  Boari  shoild,  in  ths 
interest  both  of  the  poor  and  the  public,  explain  or  modify 
the  Order. 

134.  In  construing  Acts  of  Parliament  both  judges  and  Absolute 
administrators  often  lay  stress  on  the  motive  of  the  Act.  destitution 
Some  misapprehension  as  to  the  motive  of  the  Poor  Laws  not  the 
has  affected  the  administration,  and  rendered  it  in  some  legal  quali- 
cases  extremely  narrow.  hcation  or 

•'  rehef. 
Mr.   Fowle,  a  well-known  authority  on  Poor  Law, 
says : — 

"  Every  destitute  person  has  a  right  to  relief  not  because 
his  miserable  condition  gives  him  a  title  to  it,  but  because 
the  State,  entirely  for  its  own  purposes,  has  made  a  contract 
to  stand  betweei  its  citizens  and  death  by  starvation." 

While  really  the  right  is  derived  from  the  Statute  of 
Elizabeth  and  is  a  right  to  all  necessary  relief  of  every 
kind.  It  does  not  merely  arise  when  a  man  is  in  danger 
of  death  by  starvation  or  even  of  starvation  of  a  less 
character. 

135.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  j 
Poor  Law  that  guardians  shall  understand  how  wide  ' 
their  powers  and  duties  really  are.    If  Poor  Law  hospitals 

and  schools  and  homes  had  been  carried  on  in  accordance 

with  the  abo'tte  principles  they  would  not  have  had  the 

measure  of  success  which  they  have  obtained,  and  most 

of  the  great  improvements  which  the  Local  Government  i 

Board  has  urged  would  never  have  been  made.  I 

136.  In  the  year  1893*  the  following  statements,  on  Guardians' 
two  different  occasions,  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  duties  as  to 
Local  Government  Board  in  Tc\Ay  to  Questions  in  the  provision  of 
House  of  Commons  : —  useful  work 

(1)  "  The  law  does  not  empower  the  guardians  to  pro-  f°''  Un- 
vide  employment  for  assisting  those  who  ^are  out  of  j 
work.    Their  duty  is  to  relieve  destitution,  and  in  con-    •  * 
nection  with  this  relief  they  may  impose  a  task  of  work  hension'^of  the 
as  a  test  of  destitution."  Local 

(2)  "  The  principle  by  which   the  boards  of  guardians  Government 
have  been  governed  in  the  administration  of  out-relief  Board  with 
to  destitute  able-bodied  persons  has  been  that  in  each  regard 
case  such  relief  should  be  given  by  them  as  the  neces-  thereto, 
sities  of  the  case  require,  work  being  provided  merely 
as  a  test  of  destitution." 

137.  I  submit  that  the  law  (43  Eliz.  c.  2  as  amended 
by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1834)  not  only  empowers,  but  re- 
quires the  guardians  to  provide  employment  for  some 
of  those  who  are  out  of  work,  viz.,  those  who  are  in  need. 
This  is  the  guardians'  primary  duty  now,  as  it  was 
formerly  the  primary  duty  of  the  overseers  (Rex  v.  Collett, 
2  B.  and  C.  329).  Also  the  object  of  the  Statute  of  Eliz. 
was  not  to  impose  a  task  as  a  test  of  destitution,  but  to 
give  useful  employment.  This  is  obvious  on  the  face 
of  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  and  the  evidence  for  it  is  abundant.  | 

138.  The  practical  evils  resulting  from  the  erroneous  Evils  of  use- 
ideas  of  the  law  have  been  twofold  : —  "  Task  ' 

First,  the  guardians  have  been  encouraged  to  give  useless  Work  for 
task  work,  such  as  was  wsrmly  condemned  by  the  Com-  p^,®" g° 
mission  of  1834,  who,  notwithstanding  their  recommenda-  yf^^yg  of 
tions  of  indoor  relief  for  the  able-bodied,  stronglj'  advise  Commis- 
that  "  useful  employment,"  such  as  road-making,  drain-  sionera 
age,  etc.,  should  be  given  to  the  able-bodied.    "  One  of  of  1834 
the  first  preliminary  measures  must  be  the  preparing  for 
the  able-bodied  more  of  this  employment  than  we  believe 
that  they  will  accept."    The  Commissioners  lay  great 
stress  on  useful  employment,  and  speak  with  disgust  of 
useless  labour,  such  as  fictitious  errands  with  baskets 
full  of  stones,  as  "  pernicious,"  and  state  that  they  ought 
to   be   prevented.    The   Commissioners   declare : — • 

"  The  association  of  the  utility  of  labour  to  both  parties, 
the  employer  as  well  as  the  employed,  is  one  which  we  con- 
sider it  most  important  to  preserve  and  strengthea  ;  and  we 
deem  everything  mischievous  which  unnecessarily  gives  to 
it  a  repulsive  aspect.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  in 
extended  districts  the  requisite  sources  of  e;iiploymcnt  will 
be  easily  found.    The  supply  of  the  articles  consumed  in  work- 

*  July  10  and  September  12.  For  full  account  of  Questions 
and  Rephes  I  must  refer  to  my  book  on  Administrative  Re- 
form, 2d.  Edit.,  pp.  73,  70,  or  to  "  Hansard." 

t  iSee,  for  example,  Miss  Leonard  on  "  The  Early  History 
of  English  Poor  Relief,"  p.  294,  and  th3  Local  Act  con- 
stituting the  Oxford  Incorporation  or  Union  of  Parishes, 
in  1771  ;  see  the  Preamble,  p.  360  and  pp.  361,  372,  400. 
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houses  and  prisons  would  afford  a  large  outlet  for  the  manu 
factures  carried  on  in  the  house  ;  and,  with  respect  to  out- 
door employment,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  few  districts 
to  which  such  evidence  as  that  contained  in  the  following 
extracts  would  not  be  applicable  "  (p.  324).  ■  , 

One  of  these  extracts  is  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Winkworth,  overseer  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  who  advo- 
cates drainage  of  the  town  and  road-mending. 

139.  The  second  evil  is  that  the  guardians  have  been 
induced  to  lose  sight  of  their  duty  of  providing  em- 
ployment (and  where  possible  useful  employment)  for 
the  necessitous,  and  to  provide  work  (in  the  words  of  the 
Local  Government  Board)  "  merely  as  a  test  of  destitu- 
tion." 

The  above  statement  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  also  incomplete,  as  ignoring  the  power  of  the  guardians 
(subject  to  control,  etc.,  of  the  Local  Government  Board) 
to  let  allotments  at  a  reasonable  rent  to  poor  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants  (59  Geo.  III.  c.  12.  sec.  13)  and  (h)  as  to 
emigration  of  the  poor.  In  both  these  cases  the  guar- 
dians have  power  to  assist  those  who  though  poor  are  not 
in  any  sense  "  destitute." 

I  think  that  oakum  picking  should  be  forbidden  except 
as  a  punishment,  and  the  guardians  encouraged  to 
provide  useful  work  as  far  as  possible  for  those  under 
their  care.*  (See  remarks  of  Abbott,  C.  J.,  in  Rex  v. 
Collett). 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834  complain  that 
they  found  that  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  as  to  employ- 
ment had  been  disregarded  both  in  letter  and  spirit.  I 
submit  that  for  many  years  the  guardians  and  the  public 
have  been  wrongly  informed  as  to  the  Poor  Laws  now  in 
force  relating  to  employment,  and  consequently  they 
have  to  some  extent  been  disregarded. 

Probably,  however,  at  the  present  time,  the  town 
councils  and  some  central  body  will  deal  better  with  the 
larger  question  of  unemployment  than  the  guardians 
can,  and  I  think  that  a  Rural  Housing  Act  as  proposed 
by  the  Government  will  do  much  good.  I  believe  the 
town  councils  would  provide  much  iiseful  work  when 
it  is  most  wanted  if  they  would  keep  the  pavements 
clean,  and  the  streets  cleaner,  in  the  winter ;  and  I  think 
they  should  be  urged  to  do  so. 

140.  I  should  like  to  add  that  not  only  does  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  preserve  the  Statute  of 
Elizabeth  as  has  been  stated,  but  moreover  it  is  manifest 
from  the  debates  that  there  was  no  intention  of  repealing 
or  superseding  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth. f  Indeed,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  saidj  : — 

"  The  Bill  does  nothing  more  than  bring  back  the  law 
of  the  country  to  what  it  was  created  by  the  43rd  of 
Elizabeth." 

VT. — OoT-RsLiEF  FOR  Children. § 

141.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  advisable, 
notwithstanding  the  expense,  to  take  children  into  cottage 
or  scattered  homes,  or  a  small  Poor  Law  school.  But 
where  the  children  are  being  properly  brought  up  by 
their  parents  I  think  it  is  usually  better  to  give  out-relief. 
Taking  one  or  two  of  a  widow's  children  into  a  Poor  Law 
institii»tion  does  not  provide  food  for  the  rest.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  shows  that 
the  main  factor  not  only  with  reference  to  infant  mortality  || 
but  with  regard  to  physical  degeneration  generally  comes 
from  improper  food  improperly  given,  or  want  of  proper 
food.    They  say  (par.  289)  :— 

"  With  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Edwards  Rees,  whose 
panacea  is  fresh  air,  all  the  witnesses  concurred  in  claiming 
the  first  place  for  food.  '  Food,'  .says  Dr.  Eichholz,  '  is 
the  point  about  which  turns  the  whole  problem  of  degener- 
acy." There  is,  first,  the  want  of  food,  secondly,  the  ir- 
regularity in  the  way  in  which  children  get  their  meals,  and , 
thirdly,  the  non-suitability  of  the  food  when  they  get  it  ; 


*  Messrs.  Aschrott  and  Prej^ton-Tliomas  take  this  view. 
They  say  : — "  The  untwisting  and  pulling  to  pieces  of  old 
ships'  cables  is  senseless  from  every  point  of  view 
work  like  oakum  picking,  which  is  scarcely  of  any  use,  must 
be  depressing  ratlier  than  elevating."  (Aschrott  and 
Preston-Thomas  p.  249.) 

t  It  was  necessary  to  repeal  legislation  subsequent  to 
Elizabeth  and  to  improve  the  verj'  bad  administration. 

t  May  26,  1834. 

§  In  this  section  I  include  out-relief  which  is  not  "  medical 
relief  only." 

II  As  to  infant  mortality,  tec  also  pars  37-106. 


and  these  three  circumstances,  want  of  food,  irregularity,  3Ir.  J.  T. 
and  unsuitability  of  food,  taken  together,  are,  in  his  opinion,        D )dd. 

the  determining  cause  of  degeneracy  in  children."   

No  less  than  four  columns  of  the  Index  to  the  Blue  -  0 1903. 
Book  containing  the  Report  and  Evidence  relate  to 
"  Milk." 

142.  I  believe  that  in  many  unions  which  possess  the 
old  printed  scales  of  out-relief  a  small  allowance  of  money 
and  a  four  pound  loaf  is  provided  for  each  child  needing 
relief  ;  but  that  no  milk  is  given  unless  the  child  is  ill 
and  the  doctor  orders  it,  and  that  the  money  is  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  the  parents  to  buy  milk  at  all,  or  at  any 
rate  in  anything  approaching  a  sufficient  quantity. 

I  suggest  that  the  Local  Government  Board  call  the 
attention  of  guardians  to  the  need  of  milk  as  an  ordinary 
article  of  diet  for  children. 


143.  Moreover,  the  Committee  point  out  that,  besides 
the  improper  or  insufficient  food,  much  mischief  is  done 
by  improper  methods  of  feeding.  Dr.  Hutchinson'* 
condemns  the  long  tubed  feeding  bottle  which  is  in 
common  use  among  the  poor,  and  which  produc?s  a 
great  deal  of  diarrhoea.    He  says  : — 

"  Every  day  at  the  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital  one 
has  to  stop  the  use  of  those  tube  bottles  ...  I  had  to  stop 
its  use  in  hospital ;  in  every  case  it  produced  illness  in  the 
child."T 

Again,  a  great  mass  of  disease,  both  among  children 
and  adults  in  the  poorer  classes,  is  due  to  dirt — both 
in  connection  with  the  homes  and  with  food.  It  is  quite 
needless  to  quote  authorities  for  this  statement. 

Now  town  councils  are  fully  aware  of  these  fa -ts. 
The  medical  officer  of  health  for  Oxford  in  a  leaflet 
circulated  by  the  to\vn  council  says  : — - 

"  Never  use  bottles  with  long  tubes,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  them  clean.'' 

144.  The  Local  Government  Board  should  also  recom-  Soap  and 
mend  the  guardians  to  give  (where  necessary\  to  persons  feeding- 
in  receipt  of  out-relief,  soap  and  other  requisites  for  bottles  as 
cleaning  and  (where  infants  are  being  brought  up  by  Q^jl'^^gjj'^f 
hand)  proper  feeding  bottles.    No  one  who  has  read 

the  Physical  Deterioration  Report  can  doubt  the  im- 
portance of  these,  which  may  at  first  sight  seem  trivial, 
details.  J 

145  I  should  like  to  quote  some  extracts  from  reports 
of  medical  officers  of  health  in  connection  with  the  subje3t 
of  Out-relief  for  Children. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  for  Manchester  says :  — 

"  It  is  true  there  is  one  class  of  case  iu  wliicli  I  should  like  Need  for 
to  see  more  assistance  given,  viz.,  where  the  breadwinner  is  increased 
stricken  with  disease,  or  where  from  any  cause  a  number  of  Food- 
young  children  are  without  sufficient  means  of  sustenance.  Relief  to 
Such  cases  should  receive  the  most  careful  attention,  and.  Children, 
where  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  family, 
assistance  should  be  rendered  sufficient  to  keej)  the  family  ^  .  . 
well  nourished  until  the  oldest  children  can  work.    This  ^t'^',""^'?^ 
should  be  done,  as  far  as  po.ssible,  by  private  charity,  acting  ^{2.'''"'^ 
through  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.    But,  in  any  M:'^^''*,^., 
case,  the  children  should  be  protected.    I  have  approached  tlealth. 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  on  the  matter,  but  they 
do  not  see  that  they  can  provide  for  other  than  temporary 
needs.    It  is  from  no  want  of  appreciation  of  the  need  which 
exists  that  the  Society  cannot  undertake  to  give  other  than 
temporary  help.    If  a  fund  were  started  they  woiild  ad- 
minister it  with  their  usual  efficiencv.    Such  a  fund  is  ur- 
gently needed.    Yet  I  would  not  wish  one  penny  spent  unless 
the  utmost  care  were  taken  to  ensure  that  tlie  very  best 
use  was  made  of  it. 

"  Attention  to  this  most  pressing  need  would  greatly  aid  in 
the  diminution  of  disease,  which  fastens  on  neglected  and 
ill-nourished  children."    (Rep' rt  fo?  1905,  p.  10.) 

In  his  Report  for  1904  he  says  :  — 

"  The  claim  of  the  unprotected  infant  to  food  sliould  he 
enforced  and  indeed  is  at  present  enforced  in  pirt  (p.  212). 
146.  The  medical  officer  of  health  for  Kensington  says  : 
"  It  is  notorious  that  insufficiently  fed  children  are  unable 
to  profit  by  the  '  education  '  received  in  elementary  .schools, 
and  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  lor  these 
unfortunates  at  least  one  good  meal  a  day.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that,  ere  long,  legal  provision  will  be  made  to  secure 
this  boon,  desirable  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
as  in  those  of  the  little  sufferers.    (Report  1905,  p.  65.)^ 

*  Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  and  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street, 
t  Qq.  9987.  9990. 

+  Set  also  Report  for  Woolwich  (par.  100  above). 
§  As  to  the  need  of  food  for  children  I  would  refer  ilso  to 
pars.  30,  31,  above 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


3Ir.  J.  T. 
Dodd. 

2  Oct.  1900, 


The  Attitude 
of  some 
Boards  of 
Guardians  as 
to  Out- 
Relief  to 
Children. 


Need  for 
Out-Relief 
with  dis- 
crimination. 


Relative 
cost  of  In 
door  and 
Out-door 
Relief. 


147.  Dr.  Newsholme  (medical  ofSeer  of  health  for 
Brighton)  in  an  address  delivered  before  York  Medical 
Society,  October  21st,  1904,  says  : — 

"  Evidence  of  hunger  in  children  is  on  every  sound  principle 
conclusive  ground  for  giving  them  immediate  relief,  but  it  is 
no  ground  whatever  for  neglecting  to  recover  the  cost  of  such 
relief  from  their  parents  (p.  30)."  * 

He  says  that  a  large  fraction  of  the  community  have 
not  enough  to  eat.    (p.  12.) 

148.  It  will  be  well  to  compare  the  practice  of  certain 
guardians  with  the  aboved-quoted  opinions  of  medical 
officers  of  health.  Sir  W.  Chance  says  that  in  White- 
chapel,  "  The  importunate  widow  has  disappeared 
altogether."  f  In  St.  George's-in-the-East  on  12th 
January,  1901,  there  were  only  two  out-door  paupers  % 
(excluding  those  receiving  medical  relief  only);  so  that 
at  most  only  two  children  had  ordinary  out-relief,  or 
medical  coupled  with  other  out-relief,  in  a  poor  popula- 
tion of  49,097. § 

149.  The  same  writer  also  tells  u.s  that  in  well-managed 
unions  no  out-door  relief  is  granted  to  an  able-bodied 
woman  with  one  child;  where  there  is  more  than  one 
child  the  offer  is  made  to  take  some  of  the  children  off 
the  mother's  hands  (sic)  and  in  every  case  the  time  for 
which  relief  is  given  is  limited.  || 

Similar  advice  is  given  in  the  Guardians  Guide  ;  and 
this  is  the  plan  usually  advocated  by  Poor  Law  reformers 
■of  what  may  be  called  the  "  Whitechapel  "  school. 

If  the  offer  of  the  House  is  not  accepted  the  destitution 
and  damage  to  the  children  m  ist  be  great;  even  if  it  is 
accepted,  the  younger  children  are  left  with  the  mother 
■without  any  assistance. 

VII. — Out-Relief  in  General,  Indoob  Relief,  and 

FiN.VNCE. 

150.  I  am  opposed  to  anything  like  indiscriminate 
o  itdoor  relief;  but  consider  outdoor  rehef  in  suitable 
cases  to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  and  to  respectable 
widows  with  dependent  children  the  best  and  most 
humane  mode  of  administration,  and  the  one  which 
gives  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  persons  relieved  as 
well  as  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  ratepayers.  Also, 
liaving  regard  to  the  great  and  rapidl}^  increasing  cost 
of  indoor  relief,  I  think  it  is  often  in  practice  less  costly 
than  indiscriminate  indoor  relief. 

151.  In  support  of  these  views,  I  should  like  to  call 
Tie  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  a  book  entitled 
'■  Plain  Words  on  Out-relief,"  written  some  years  ago 
(as  I  understand)  by  an  official  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  I  have  made  some  investigation  into  the  question 
.since,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  unions 
'^^•hich  treat  more  than  half  their  paupers  by  indoor  relief 
(which  I  have  called  "  indoor  unions")  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  less  costly  than  the  unions  which  treat  more 
than  half  their  paupers  by  out-relief  (which  I  have 
called  "  out-door  unions  ").  For  figures  and  details  I 
refer  to  an  article  in  the  Economic  Review  H  for  15th 
January,  1900  (pp.  62-74),  written  by  myself. 

152.  According  to  the  statistics  given  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  Return**  for  1st  January,  1891, 
?ill  the  unions  outside  London  (except  ten) — that  is  more 
than  600 — were  "  outdoor,"  while  the  majority  of  the 
London  ones  were  "  indoor." 

*  As  to  feeding  children  in  Scotland,  sea  par.  58 ;  as  to  relief 
to  mothers  or  expectant  mothers  for  the  sake  of  children, 
see  pars.  90,  101,  103,  106. 

f  Decade  of  London  Pauperism,  p.  24.  Tbis  means  that  in 
Whitechapel  there  was  no  out-relief  for  the  children  of  the 
widow.    As  to  this  Union,  see  also  Appendix  No.  Ill  (E).) 

X  Id.,  p.  17. 

§  The  Jewish  portion  would  be  for  the  most  part  provided 
for  by  their  own  body.  Sir  William  Chance  said  at  the  Poor 
Law  Conference  held  at  Oxford  in  l^t03  : — "St.  George's  was 
a  I  ecuhar  Uni^n,  because  there  were  a  large  number  of  Jews, 
an  I  the  Jews  looked  extremely  well  after  their  poor  :  it  was 
seldom  indeed  a  Jew  came  on  the  rates  at  all,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  give  members  of  their  religion  this  ordinary  medi- 
cal relief,  and  therefore  the  large  majority  of  medical  relief 
cases  in  St.  George's-in-the-Ea5t  were  those  of  Jews."  (Re- 
port, p.  174.) 

r  C.O.S.  Series.  "  Better  Administration  of  the  Poor  Law  " 
(iS95),  p.  435. 

^  (Rivingtons,  London.) 

**  Dated  June  13th,  1892  (No.  266). 


When  I  last  investigated  the  question*there  were  still 
only  about  ten  "  indoor  "  unions  outside  London,  while 
the  London  unions  had  become  still  more  "  indoor  "  in 
number  and  intensity. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  London  is  infinitely  more  costly 
than  the  country,  and  the  decline  of  pauperism  has  been 
much  less  in  London  than  in  England  and  Wales.f 

1 53.  I  think  some  guardians,  both  in  London  and  the  Question  of 
country,  have  been  induced  to  take  an  erroneous  view  of  effect  on  In- 
the  facts  by  statements  like  the  following  which  I  quote  Rehef 
from  the  Guardians  Guide:—  °J  Out"''*'''' 

"  That  out-relief  is  tlie  chief  factor  in  increasing  pauperism  Relief, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  experienced  clerk  of  the  White- 
chapel Union:;:  ha.s  expressed  his   opinion  that  nino-tenths 
of  the  Poor  Law  applicants  are  created  by  the  system  "  (p.  18). 

It  is  remarkable  that  Whitechapel  itself,  with  2,029 
indoor  paupers,  §  is  a  complete  refutation  of  Mr.  Vallcnce's 
statement. 

154.  The  Local  Government  Board  in  their  "  State- 
ment of  Pauperism"  of  1st  January,  1906;  comparing 
the  number  of  paupers  on  1st  January,  1906,  ■with  those 
on  Ist  January,  1905,  says  : — 

"  From  the  County  Summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crcato  in  indoor  relief  is  very  general  and  coincides  in 
many  cases  with  a  large  decrease  in  out-door  relief,  as  in 
Ijondon  and  Essex." 

This  confirms  my  view  that  diminution  of  out-relief 
gone-ally  means  increase  of  indoor;  and  I  tliink  dis- 
crimination is  required  in  each  case  of  application  for 
relief. 

155.  Messrs.  Aschrott  and  Preston-Thomas,  in  their 
interesting  work  on  "The  English  Poor  Law  System  "|| 
state  (1)  that  "  the  relief  of  the  really  destitute  is  prac- 
tically secured  by  the  Poor  Law  organisation,"  and  (2)  that 
"  to  prevent  improper  expenditure,  adequate  means  have 
been  adopted  in  the  English  Poor  Law  system,  especially 
by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  audit." 

In  both  respects  this  statement  seems  too  optimistic 
though  doubtless  the  framers  of  the  Poor  Law  intended 
to  secure  these  objects. 


156.  I  think  that,  in  any  case  of  illness  (including  preg- 
nancy, and  inability  or  partial  inability  to  suckle  an 
infant,  and  the  case  of  an  infant  ceasing  to  thrive)  a 
justnce  of  the  peace  or  stipendiary  magistrate  or  coroner 
should  be  able  to  order  the  relieving  officer  to  give  medical 
out-relief.** 

Until  legislation  can  be  obtained  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  (I  suggest)  advise  relieving  officers 
as  to  their  powers  and  duties  in  the  above  matters  by 
means  of  a  circular,  supplementing  their  former  one  sent 
in  July,  1896.  I  think  that,  in  future  appointments,  the 
offices  of  relieving  officer  and  registrar  of  deaths  should 
not  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

157.  The  failure  to  obtain  medical  relief  is  however 
largely  due  to  the  sufferers'  unwillingness  to  apply  for 
it.ft  The  Legislature,  it  may  be  noted,  has  done  much  of 
late  years  to  encourage  applications  for  medical  out- 
relief  and  to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  relief.  In  1884 
it  took  away  the  disability  of  disenfranchisement,  except 
that  the  recipient  could  not  vote  in  the  election  of  guar- 
dians (48  and  49  Vict.  c.  46).  Ten  years  later  that  excep- 
tion also  disappeared.  Also,  the  Legislature  has  enacted 
that  if  a  child  suffers  unnecessarily  or  its  health  is  injured 
in  consequence  of  a  parent,  who  is  unable  to  maintain  it, 

*Xho\t  1902 

t  See  Chart  at  p.  14  of  Poor  Law  Statement  for  1st 
.January,  1906. 
X  Mr.  Vallance. 

§  This  includes  107  casuals  and  248  insane.  The  popu- 
lation in  1901  was  78,768  of  whom  more  than  half  were  Jews, 
who  are,  to  a  large  extent,  relieved  by  the  voluntary  society 
known  as  the  "  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,"  who  give  out- 
relief.  For  further  particulars  as  to  Whitechapel,  set  Ap- 
pendix (App.  No.  Ill  (E). 

II  2nd.  EcUt.,  pp.  171-173. 

H  As  to  the  audit,  »ee  par.  168  below.  As  t«  the  first  point 
(relief),  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  remedy  of  ilandamus 
is  useless — except  as  showing  the  undoubted  right  of  piTSons 
to  "  necessary  relief."  A  note  on  the  present  remedies  of  a 
destitute  person  refused  relief  will  be  found  in  Section  IV. 
of  the  App-^ndix  to  this  Evidence. 

**  This  extends  the  present  power  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
to  give  an  order  for  medical  rehef  (only)  to  the  overseer  in 
certain  cases. 

tt  Sec,  e.g.,  cases  in  the  Appendix  (App.  No.  Ill  (E).) 
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omitting  to  obtain  relief  from  the  Poor  Law,  the  parent 
shall  be  punishable  for  the  crime.  (See  57  and  58  Vict.  c. 
41.  Sects.  1  (I),  23  (2),  (3).) 

The  neglect  of  the  poor  to  apply  for  medical  relief  is  a 
real  danger  to  the  public.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  idea 
that  Poor  Law  relief  is  a  "  degradation."  It  has  been 
so  officially  styled  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,*  and  I  believe 
is  so  considered  by  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law.  I  submit  that  there  is  no 
degradation  in  the  mere  receijjt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  though 
there  often  is  in  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  need 
for  such  relief. 

158.  I  think  the  description  above  given  of  the  system 
of  audit  (par.  155)  too  optimistic,  because  the  duties 
of  the  auditor  are  too  limited.  The  following  description 
of  them  is  given  by  Messrs.  Aschrott  and  Preston- 
Thomas  : — 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  auditor  to  submit  to  a  searching 
examination  the  numerous  books,  lists,  and  accounts  of  the 
Poor  Law  administration,  and  he  must  not  mtrely  ascertain 
formally  whether  these  books  and  accounts  are  in  accordance 
with  the  regulationn,  whether  the  noces-iary  vouchers  are 
produced,  and  whether  the  balances  are  right,  but  also  sub- 
stantially whether  all  items  of  expenditure  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  If  the  auditor  considers  any  pay- 
ment to  be  illegal  or  excessive,  it  is  his  duty  to  disallow  it." 

This  does  not  appear  to  extend  to  the  prices  paid,  so 
long  as  the  purchase  is  not  vltra  vires  and  the  payment  not 
so  excessive  as  to  necessitate  disallowance.  I  think 
an  extension  of  the  duties  of  the  auditor  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect ;  and  that  the  audit  would  be  practicallj^ 
more  useful  if  the  auditor,  by  a  witten  report  made  to 
the  guardians,  would  call  attention  to  all  cases  of  excessive 
prices  for  goods,  or  other  expenditure  which,  though  not 
of  a  nature  deserving  a  surcharge,  is  extravagant.  I 
think  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  indoor  relief  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  official  reports  of 
expenditure  deal  only  with "  in-maintenance,"  and  omit 
to  mention  the  establishment  charges.  This  disguises 
the  real  cost  of  indoor  relief,  which  in  London  is  more 
than  double  that  of  indoor  maintenance.  Often  the 
figures  for  indoor  maintenance  "  are,  by  mistake,  qitoted 
as  the  cost  of  indoor  relief.  I  suggest  that  the  inspectors' 
tables,  and  other  documents  circulated  among  guardians, 
should  give  the  cost  of  indoor  relief.  I  think  that  the 
.  expenses  of  guardians  and  their  clerks  attending  Poor 
Law  conferences  should  no  longer  be  paid  out  of  the 
rates,  and  that  the  law  permitting  such  expenditure  be 
repealed. 

159.  It  is  essential  for  the  proper  working  of  the  Poor 
Law,  and  indeed  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation, 
that  it  should  be  understood  by  the  administrators  of 
the  Poor  Law  that  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  in  itself  an 
evil,  nor  the  reduction  of  "  pauperism  "  necessarily  an 
advantage  to  the  State  or  an  index  of  its  well-being.  A 
pauper  is  only  "  a  person  relieved."  Harm  has  been 
done  by  officials  treating  the  reduction  of  pauperism  as 
itself  an  advance  or  advantage,  and  thus  leading  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Poor  Law  to  administer  that  law 
mainly  with  the  object  of  procuring  such  reduction.  It 
is  a  benefit  when  the  number  of  paupers  are  reduced  by 
cutting  ofif  any  who  are  not  really  needy  or  by  reducing 
the  number  of  those  in  need,  but  it  is  no  benefit  when 
the  number  is  reduced  by  omission  to  relieve  those  needing 
relief. 

"  Pauperism  "  has  greatly  declined  in  England,  but 
many  sick  and  needy  persons  are  not  relieved  ;  and  I 
think  the  high  infant  mortality  is  partly  due  to  this  cause. 
It  is  significant  that  the  counties  having  least  pauperism 
have  the  highest  infant  mortality.    (Newman,  pp.  26,  27.) 

160.  In  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  24  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  affected  were  in  receipt  of  charitable 
relief  and  infant  mortality  declined.  In  the  Siege  of 
Paris  while  the  general  mortality  was  doubled,  the  infant 
mortality  fell  40  per  cent.f  Here  agam  there  was  organised 
public  relief,  j  These  are  important  examples  showing 
that  if  mothers  stojJ  at  home  to  suckle  and  take  care  of 
their  babies  and  have  sufficient  food  to  enable  them  to  do 
so,  high  infant  mortality  would  be  greatly  decreased. 

*  22nd  Annual  Report,  cited  in  Macmorran's  Poor  Law 
Orders,  pp.  298-9. 
I  Newman,  p.  227. 

J  "The  poor  are  nourished  by  the  State."  Letter  of 
Oct.  13th,  1870,  of  "Daily  News  "  correspondent. 
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161.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  influence  upon  Poor    Mr.  J.  T. 
Law  administration  of  a  certain  school  of  Poor  Law  Dodd. 

reformers  and  of  certain  officials  of  the  Local  Government   

Board.t  2  Oct.  1906. 

Sir  W.  Chance  in  his  work,  "  Our  Treatment  of  the  Q,ijpgj,g 
Poor,"  when  speaking  of  "  The  Outdoor  Relief  Friendly  .^^j 
Societies'  Act,  1894,"  expresses  his  hope  that  the  guardians  e^jjiejit 
will  "  ignore  the  Act  altogether."  Board  and 

162.  It  will  of  course  be  useless  to  pass  Acts  of  Parlia-  their 
ment  and  to  leave  the  administration  of  them  in  the  hands  bifluence  on 
of  those  who  are  strongly  prejudiced  against  them.  Hence  J^^l,^'iJJj'g^£^ 
the  importance  (in  my  opinion)  of  either  modifjnng  the  ^.j^^^ 
composition  of  the  metropolitan  and  urban  boards  of 
guardians,  or  in  the  alternative,  placing  medical  relief  m  pj'ljg^^l^^^ 
the  hands  of  other  bodies  who.se  main  object  will  be  the  gg^jgi^jg^ 
advancement  of  the  health  of  the  nation  and  reduction  of  ^^^^i  attitude 
disease,  weakness,  and  premature  death.  J  of  Guardians. 

25374.  [Chairman.)  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Commission  Need  for 
to  take  these  written  statements  as  evidence-in-chief,  revising 
and  to  examine  the  witness  upon  them.    Your  conten-  constitution 
tion  is,  I  gather,  that  the  board  of  guardians  do  not,  of  Boards  of 
in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  give  sufficient  attention  *Jiiardian-;  or 
to  the  health  of  the  people  ?— That  is  so.  Medica""^^ 

25375.  As  I  understand,  you  would  go  rather  further,  and  Relief  to 
you  would  contend  that  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  other 
Poor  Law  is  that  that  duty  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  authorities, 
imposed  upon  them  ? — That  is  so.  Neglect  by 


25376.  Following  up  that  idea  you  indicate  that  where 
boards  of  guardians  disapprove  of  out-relief,  it  tends  to  ^1^-°, 
check  that  form  of  out-relief  which  is  associated  with 


of 


medical  aid,  and  that  the  health  of  the  people  suffers  in 
consequence  1—1  think  that  is  so.  OurPdi^f 

25377.  And  you  give  in  your  statement  a  number  of  prejudicial 
illustrations  to  fortify  your  contention  ? — Yes.  to  PubUc 

25378.  I  pass  over  the  first  few  pages  of  your  statement,  Health, 
because  those  simply  enumerate  a  number  of  facts  and  Need  for 
give  extracts  from  authorities  ;  and  I  come  to  the  second  o'^'°o  i^am- 
part  of  the  statement,  which  deals  with  the   attitude  [^jg^  jJ^^^fg^"^ 
of  guardians  as  to  medical  out-relief.    You  think  that  gg'^tatjo^^oa 
more  attention  would  be  given  to  these  questions  if  the  gQaj-ds  of 
board  of  guardians  had  an  infusion  of  the  town  council  Guardians, 
element  ? — Certainly  ;  because  the  town  council  are  the 

health  authority,  and  they  are  working  hard  in  most 
l^laces  for  the  health  of  the  people,  and  are  often  spending 
large  sums  of  money  with  that  object. 

25379.  There  is  a  distinction,  of  course,  between  the  Public 
duties  imposed  on  boards  of  guardians  in  connection  with  Health 
the  health  of  the  people,  and  those  which  are  undertaken  functions  of 
by  town  councils  ? — That  is  so.  Guardians 

and  Sanitary 

25380.  How  would  you  distniguish  between  the  two  ? —  Authorities, 
At  the  present  moment  the  town  council  looks  after  the 
sanitation  of  the  streets  and  of  the  houses,  the  drains,  and 

many  other  matters  ;  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guar- 
dians to  supply  the  doctor,  together  with  medical  assist- 
ance in  every  way  in  which  the  people  need  it,  if  they  are 
unable  to  pay  for  it.  That  is  the  present  condition  of 
affairs. 

25381.  Would  you  define  the  duties  of  the  town  coun- 
cil as  preventive,  and  of  the  board  of  guardians  rather  as 
curative  ? — I  think  the  board  of  guardians'  duties  are  to 
a  large  extent  preventive  also,  because  if  they  are  wise 
they  will  help  the  diseased  people  in  the  earliest  possible 
stage,  and  so  will  be  able  to  prevent  a  large  mass  of  disease 
If  a  patient  has  scarlet  fever  the  town  council  takes  him 
into  the  isolation  hospital ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  towns 
have  not  visually  isolation  hospitals  for  measles,  if  he  has 
measles,  the  child  ought  to  be  attended  to,  if  he  has  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  medical  attention,  by  the  Poor  Law 
doctor.  So  that  to  some  extent  the  town  council  has 
curative  duties,  and  to  some  extent  the  board  of  guardians 
has  preventive  duties.  Therefore  I  should  not  quite 
accept  the  distinction  that  your  Lordship  puts. 

25382.  Now,  let  us  follow  that  idea  up.    Poor  Law 
guardians  are  appointed  to  look  after  the  \}oov  ? — Yes. 

25383.  You  contend  that  disease  causes  pauperism, 
and  therefore,  in  its  earliest  stages  wherever  practicable 

t  Sec  pars.  55-71,  121,  127,  132,  148,  149. 

X  For  definite  suggestions  as  to  medical  relief  gener- 
ally, sec  pars.  8,  107-119,  156;  as  to  prevention  of  spread 
of  consumption,  pars.  44,  133  :  as  to  providing  "  useful  en.- 
ployment,"  par.  139  ;  as  to  milk,  etc.,  for  children,  par.  142  ; 
and  as  to  audit  of  guardians'  accounts,  par.  158.^ 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  J.  T. 
Dodd. 


the  Poor  Law  guardians  sliould  check  it  ? — I  think  the 
guardians  should  look  after  the  poor  whether  they  are 

 sick  or  able-bodied  ;   but  the  special  object  of  the  Poor 

2  Oct.  1906.  Law  was  to  look  after  the  impotent,  therefore,  the  sick. 

One  of  their  primary  duties,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  look  after 
the  impotent  poor. 

25384.  But  disease  can  be  spread  by  those  who  are  not 
among  the  impotent  poor  ? — That  is  so. 

2538-5.  Assuming  that  you  are  correct  in  your  conten- 
tion, are  you  not  rather  putting  a  fresh  duty  upon  the 
Poor  Law  guardians  ? — I  think  not.  They  are  simply 
carrying  out  their  duty,  and  carrying  it  out  in  the  most 
sensible  way. 

25386.  Keeping  in  view  your  object,  you  would  wish, 
I  take  it,  to  encourage  applications  for  medical  relief 
where  there  was  any  disease  ? — Yes,  where  people  are 
not  able  to  pay  for  a  doctor. 

25387.  Would  it  not  be  rather  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  cases  of  those  who  could  and  those  who 
could  not  pay  ? — That  is  one  of  those  ordinary  difficulties 
which  administrators  have  to  deal  with. 

25388.  Take  the  question  of  infantile  mortality — a 
most  important  subject  to  which  you  have  given  great 
attention.  In  that  particular  case  you  would  certainly 
enlarge  the  existing  duties,  or  the  existing  practice,  I 
should  rather  say,  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  ? — I  would 
enlarge  the  existing  practice  very  much,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  io 
alter  the  existing  law.  The  defect,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  administration. 

25389.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  supreme  importance 
of  lowering  the  infantile  death-rate.  Assuming  that 
we  were  to  follow  out  your  ideas,  first  you  would  suggest 
that  the  women  should  be  better  looked  after  ? — Yes. 

25390.  And  to  a  certain  extent,  where  necessary,  fed 
both  before  and  after  their  confinement  ? — Certainly, 
where  necessary. 

25391.  Admitting  that  material  good  might  be  done 
in  that  respect,  I  see  according  to  your  statement  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  infantile  mortality,  or  a  large 
proportion  of  it,  comes  from  the  mother  being  in  an 
unhealthy  or  underfed  condition  ? — A  considerable  amount 
does,  no  doubt. 

25392.  That,  as  a  rule,  means  an  improvident  marriage, 
does  it  not  ?— I  cannot  accept  that. 

25393.  I  admit  that  a  woman  with  a  large  family, 
however  well  conducted  she  or  her  husband  may  be, 
might  get  into  difficulties  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  married 
woman  with  her  first  child,  if  she  could  not  feed  herself 
and  was  improperly  nourished,  I  think  one  might  fairly 
assume  that  is  the  lesult  of  an  improvident  marriage  ? — 
I  do  not  see  so  in  the  least,  with  the  present  low  wages. 

25394.  Assuming  that  we  take  your  view,  and  the 
consequences  of  marriage  and  of  the  woman  having  a 
child  are  removed  from  the  parents  by  the  guardians, 
would  not  that  class  of  marriage  be  increased  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  the  consequences  of  marriage  would  be  removed 
from  the  parents.  The  baby  would  still  remain  with  the 
mother,  and  the  mother  would  have  all  the  trouble  and 
worry  of  the  child  ;  and  she  would  have  all  the  suffering 
of  the  confinement.  All  that  would  happen  would  be 
that  a  small  sum  of  money  would  be  paid  by  the  rate- 
paj'ers  for  obtaining  a  healthy  citizen. 

25395.  Then  the  cost  of  keeping  the  child  would  have 
to  go  on  ;  it  could  not  be  bluntly  terminated  ? — I  was 
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with  children  speaking,  first  of  all,  of  the  keeping  of  the  mother  in  the 


la  France 
.  (ViUiei  s  le 
.Due.) 


early  days  of  the  child.  Of  course  you  would  only  pay 
the  monev  when  it  was  necessary.  I  have  quoted  the 
case  of  Villiers  le  Due  in  my  Appendix  (See  Appen- 
aix  No.  Ill  (C)  ).  There  the  amount  paid  for 
each  child  under  ordinary  circumstances  seems  to  be 
£1  4s.  I  do  not  think  that  sum  includes  payment  for  a 
doctor  in  those  cases  where  a  doctor  is  essential,  but  it 
seems  to  include  the  payment  for  a  midwife  ;  it  does  not 
include  payment  for  a  sterilising  apparatus  where  necessary 
Still,  the  ordinary  sum  there  is  £1  4s.  As  I  say,  "  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  if  the  child  is  produced  in  a  good  state  of 
health,  she  [the  mother]  is  entitled  to  £1  4s."  I  do  not 
suggest  that  we  in  England  should  pay  the  mother  ;  I 
merely  say  we  should  give  the  necessary  relief,  and  I  give 
this  instance  as  showing  that  apparently  £1  4s .  is  sufficient 
at  that  village. 


25396.  As3uming  that  something  of  the  kind  should  Pi-oposed  in- 
bo  done  here,  do  you  think  that  the  Poor  Law  guardians  crease  of  Guar- 
are  the  right  authorities  to  do  it  ? — Under  the  present  diaas,  action 
law  of  England,  certainly.    They  are  the  only  authority  as  regards 
that  can  do  it.    We  in  the  town  council  may  spend  medical  relief 
thousands  of  pounds  over  sewers,  and  hundreds  of  thou-  ^'i^  feedmg 
sands  of  pounds  over  parks,  main  drainage  schemes, 
and  so  on  ;  but  we  could  not  give  relief  in  those  cases  ^' 
unless  we  did  this  :    I  believe  we  might  build  hospitals 
and  take  the  people  in  ;  but  that  would  mean  an  enormous 
expenditure,  and  of  course  such  a    method  would  be 
altogether  a  mistake.    So  practically  the  only  aut'iority 
under  the  present  law  of  England  for  the  purposj  is  th3 
bo.ird  of  guardians. 

25397.  And  you  would  really  utilise  out-door  relief  for 
this  object  ? — Out-door  medical  relief  certainly,  and 
out-door  relief  as  well,  if  necessary. 

25398.  Holding  that  view,  you  condemn  what  seems 
to  you  undue  restrictions  upon  out-door  relief  ? — Yes. 
May  I  just  add,  with  regard  to  the  mother,  that  of  course 
it  would  help  her  to  a  certain  extent  if  this  food  were 
given  to  her  and  the  child,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
relieve  her  of  trouble — because  this  help  must  be  given, 
if  it  is  to  be  useful,  under  very  careful  supervi  ion. 
Whether  that  supervision  should  be  given  by  a  woman 
relieving  officer,  or  a  woman  guardian,  or  a  health  visitor 
appointed  by  the  town  council,  I  cannot  say  ;  the  cir-  Need  for 
cumstances  would  vary  ;  but  it  is  essential  that  this  relief  supei  vision  of 
should  be  given  under  proper  supervision,  and  therefore  J^'^^^^pj"  j^-j^ 
that  the  mother  should  have  the  trouble  of  keeping  the  "jiiij/*^'* 
baby  clean  and  of  doing  all  those  other  things  which  a  '  i 
mother  has  to  do.  She  would  really  have  more  trouble  ] 
probably — not  less. 

25399.  There  seems  to  me  to  run  through  this  paper 
the  idea  that  a  reduction  of  out-door  relief  leads  to  an 
increase  of  infantile  mortality  ?■ — I  am  inclined  to  think  Question  of 
that  would  generally  be  so,  if  relief  is  reduced  without  relation  be- 
there  being  some  good  cause  for  the  reduction.    Of  course  tween  in- 

it  would  not  be  so  if  relief  is  rcf  U  Jcd  because  the  people  fant  mortal- 
have  become  better  off  or  for  any  similar  reason.    Other  '^Y  ^^^^ 
things  being  equal,  I  should  say  that  reduction  of  out- 
relief  would  generally  tend  to  increase  infant  mortality,  j'^  jj^gpality 

2.5400.  You  have  studied  this  question  and  therefore 
I  ask,  is  the  infantile  mortality  increasing  in  the  rural 
districts  ? — As  you  know,  it  varies  from  year  to  year,  and 
therefore  I  should  not  like  to  say  off-hand  without  looking 
through  my  books. 

25401.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  infantile  mortality 
depended  more  upon  the  density  of  population  than  upon 
anything  else,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  mothers  in  densely  crowded  communities  were 
more  unhealthy  than  in  the  country,  and  consequently 
that  the-e  would  be  greater  mortality  in  those  communi- 
ties ? — Other  things  being  equal,  no  doubt  density  would 
tell,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  real  cause  in  the  least.  The 
real  cause  is  the  child's  feeding,  that  is  to  say,  the  food 
that  is  given  to  it  and  the  way  the  food  is  given  to  it. 
That  is  really  conclusive,  according  to  Dr.  Newman's 
information  as  given  in  his  book,  and  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration,  and 
also  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hope  of  Liver- 
pool. 

25402.  Take  the  industrial  districts  in  Lancashire  or 
Yorkshire  ;  where  a  certain  proportion  of  married  women 
work  in  factories  is  infantile  mortality  higher  than  it  is 
in  places  where  women  do  not  so  work  ? — Where  other 
things  are  equal  I  think  it  is  hightr  where  they  work. 
What  I  have  said  there  is  "  The  causes  of  high  infantile 
mortality  are  various ;  but  recent  research  seems  to 
indicate  that  poverty  is  the  chief  of  them."  Then  I  give 
several  references  to  Dr.  Newman  on  Infant  Mortality, 
giving  various  pages  which,  taken  together,  seem  to  me 
to  bear  out  my  contention  ;  and  I  add  "  It  seems  to  be 
the  case  even  in  Lancashire.  Employment  of  women  in 
factories  in  Preston  and  Blackburn  has  been  declinin  since 
1891,  but  the  infant  mortality  has  been  increasing.  An 
experienced  medical  officer  of  health  of  a  Lancashire 
town  with  an  infantile  mortality  in  1904  of  222  "—that  is 
enormous  you  know — "  says  it  is  as  much  a  financial  as  a 
hygienic  question."    (See  Newman  p.  138.) 

25403.  What  occurred  to  me  reading  your  paper  quite 
impartially,  was  that  you  had  attributed  a  little  too  much 
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of  the  infantile  mortality  to  the  pi'esent  method  of  poor 
relief  ? — I  think  infantile  mortality  is  partly  due  to  it, 
but  I  need  hardly  sa,y  the  want  of  poor  relief  is  by  no 
means  the  only  cause.  Just  look  at  the  table  on  page  27 
of  Newman's  book.  There  he  gives  the  union-counties 
in  England  with  the  highest  and  lowest  pauperism  and 
what  you  find  is  that  the  counties  with  the  fewer  out-door 
paupers  have  got  the  worst  infantile  mortality  in  almost 
every  case. 

25404.  {Miss  Hill.)  That  does  not  apply  to  London 
does  it  ? — The  list  does  not  include  London.  I  have  not 
selected  these  counties  myself  ;  they  are  Dr.  Newman's 
counties,  which  he  has  selected.    That  is  important. 

25405.  {Cfiairman.}  That  was  rather  a  point  that 
attracted  my  attention  ;  it  is  significant  that  the  counties 
haying  the  least  pauperism  have  the  highest  infantile 
mortality  ? — No  doubt  density  does  make  some  difference  ; 
and  it  is  fair  to  add  that  in  these  cases  I  have  quoted  your 
Lordship  will  see  that  Westmoreland,  which  has  a  low 
out-door  pauperism,  has  at  the  same  time  a  low  infantile 
morta,lity. 

25406.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  those  parts  of  Eng- 
land in  which  pauperism  is  highest  are  the  agricultural 
parts  ;  but  naturally  the  mothers  would  be  more  healthy 
there.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  quite  a  fair 
deduction  to  say  that  the  amount  of  relief  given  has  such 
an  effect  on  infantile  mortality  ? — Your  Lordshif)  stated 
first  that  there  was  more  pauperism  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  I  think. 

25407.  Yes,  and  there  is  more  out-door  relief  ? — There 
certainly  is  more  out-door  relief  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts than  in  London.    I  need  hardly  say  that  that  is 
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onntofout  °^^y  one  factor, 
ef  given        25408.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  there  is  more  out- 
la  locality    door  relief  given  in  the  agricultural  districts  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  infantile  mortality  of  those  districts  ? — I 
do  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  lower  infantile 
mortality. 

25409.  Could  you  give  me  the  case  of  any  rural  board 
of  guardians  which  gives  assistance  to  young  mothers  or  to 
women  awaiting  confinement  which  an  urban  board  of 
guardians  refuses  ? — I  think  I  could  do  this  much — I 
could  give  your  Lordship  cases  of  the  way  in  which  urban 
boards  of  guardians  give  relief  in  the  case  of  young  chil- 
dren, and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  more  relief  under 
like  circumstances  would  be  given  in  the  country.  I 
might  take  the  case  of  Lambeth  for  instance. 

25410.  That,  you  see,  rather  enforces  my  objection. 
My  objection  to  that  statement  is  that  I  do  not  think 
infantile  mortality  in  the  rural  districts  has  anything  to 
do  with  out-door  relief  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  has  but  very 
little  to  do  with  it  ? — I  think  out-relief  has  something 
to  do  with  lower  infant  mortality,  but  how  much  it 
impossible  to  say.    I  do  not  think  it  is  the  main  factor. 

25411.  I  think  you  have  admitted  that  as  far  as  you 
know  the  rural  boards  of  guardians  do  not  do  anything 
for  women  in  respect  to  their  confinement  which  is  not  done 
in  urban  districts  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so  ; 
but  certainly  in  many  villages  if  there  is  a  baby  born 
somebody  will  take  care  that  the  mother  has  some  milk 
if  necessary. 

25412.  The  high  infantile  mortality  in  towns  is  due  to  a 
number  of  causes,  and  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
out-relief,  is  it  ? — It  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes  of  which 
the  want  of  out-relief  is,  in  many  cases,  one  ;  but  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  want  of  out-relief  is  always  the  cause 
by  any  means. 

25413.  Can  you  give  any  instances  where  there  are  two 
urban  districts  at  all  alike,  but  where  in  the  one  case  out- 
relief  has  been  largely  given,  and  in  the  other  case,  has 
been  restricted,  and  in  consequence  infantile  mortality 
has  ensued  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  prove  that,  I 
think,  as  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  districts  alike,  and  the 
causes  of  infant  mortality  are  numerous.  Bethnal  Green, 
Paddington,  and  the  City  of  London  are  striking  examples 
of  an  increase  of  infant  mortality  coincident  with — and 
probably  partly  consequent  upon — diminution  of  out- 
relief.  For  dates  and  particulars  see  my  Appendix, 
(S6t  App.  No.  Ill  (C) ). 

25414.  Is  it  not  rather  a  theory  then  that  infantile 
mortality  is  connected  with  out-door  relief  ? — No,  I  think 
it  follows  from  the  facts  mentioned  in  my  evidence  in 
chief  and  Appendix* 
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25415.  Take  the  figures  for  London,  which  are  given 
on  the  first  page  of  your  appendix  {See  App.  No.  III. 
(A) )  and  which  shew  the  rise  or  fall  of  infantile 
mortality  in  the  London  unions.  There  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  amounts  of  in-door  relief  given  by 
tiie  different  unions  in  London,  but  that  certainly 
lias  not  afPected  infantile  mortality  in  London,  accord- 
ing to  this  table,  because  those  districts  where  the 
infantile  mortality  has  gone  down  are  the  districts  in 
which  out-door  relief  is  restricted  ;  that  is,  Wliitechapel, 
St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  Mile  End  Old  Town  ?— 
In  Whitechapel  the  reduction  is  only  one  per  thousand, 
which  is  really  nothing ;  and  there  has  been  a  large  influx 
of  .Jews  who  have  a  considerable  lower  rate  of  infantile 
mortality  ;  so  that  really  the  infantile  mortality  amongst 
the  non-Jewish  population  of  Whitechapel  has  risen. 
That  is  the  answer  to  the  case  of  Whitechapel. 

25416.  But  there  is  the  fact  that  those  three  districts 
where  out-door  relief  is  rather  restricted  shew  a  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  infantile  mortality,  and  also  the  fact  that 
those  districts  in  which  out-relief  is  given  very  freely 
shew  an  increase  ? — I  have  explained  the  reason  as 
regards  Whitechapel  ;  and  I  have  given  the  reason  as  to 
St.  George's-in-the-East  and  Mile  End  in  the  Appendix. 

25417.  Take  Poplar  ? — {Witness)  Is  out-relief  restricted 
in  Poplar  ? 

25418.  No,  but  there  the  infantile  mortality  has  in- 
creased twenty-one  per  thousand  according  to  this  state- 
ment ? — Certainly.  It  has  increased  generally  speaking 
in  London,  but  why  it  increased  in  Poplar  at  that  date 
(189i-l;.0  J)  1  really  do  not  know. 

25419.  Take  another  two,  namely,  St.  Saviour's  and 
St.  Olave  s  ;  those  are  both  districts  in  which  out-relief 
has  been  very  freely  given  according  to  the  evidence 
before  us,  yet  they  show  a  considerable  increase  in  in- 
fantile mortality  ? — There  has  been  an  increase  certainly. 

25420.  In  St.  Olave's  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
population.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  connect 
infantile  mortality  with  the  amount  of  out-door  relief  is 
not  substantiated  by  this  table  ? — This  table  is  given 
to  shew  how  infantile  mortality  has  risen  in  London, 
and  the  great  need  of  our  trying  to  improve  matters. 

25421.  There  I  am  in  agreement  with  you  ? — Also  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  some  evidence  from  this  table 
that  the  great  restriction  of  out-door  relief  does  affect 
infantile  mortality.  Shall  I  take  a  particular  instance  ? 
There  was  a  case  in  Bethnal  Green. 

25422.  The  only  thing  about  that  is,  that  it  is  an  in- 
dividual case.  You  see  that  the  infantile  mortality  has 
increased  very  little  in  Bethnal  C4reen,  so  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  going  into  one  detail  like  that,  is  it  ? — Just 
so. 

25423.  I  merely  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  I  think 
your  generalisation  is  too  broad,  and  whilst  admitting, 
as  I  fully  do,  the  urgent  necessity  of  trying  to  reduce  the 
infantile  mortality,  I  do  not  think  it  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  connected  with  the  amount  of  out-relief  that  is 
given  ? — If  you  look  at  St.  George's-in-the-East  you  will 
see  that  there  again  there  is  a  little  doubt  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  mortality  has  been  due  to  the  influx  of  the 
Jews. 

25424.  {Mr.  Loch.)  The  very  next  case,  Stepney,  is 
a  Jewish  area  and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  forty- 
five  per  thousand  ? — Stepney  went  up  tremendously 
in  mortality. 

25425.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Was  that  when  the  Jews  came 
in  ? — I  do  not  know  how  many  Jews  came  into  Stepney, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  district  is  like  Whitechapel.  Of 
course  I  only  take  the  want  of  relief  as  one  element  among 
others,  in  causing  high  infantile  mortality. 

25426.  {Chairman.)  Leaving  that  point,  we  may  now 
come  to  your  suggestions,  because  we  are  all  in  accord 
with  your  object  ? — Thank  you. 

25427.  Practically  your  main  suggestion  is  to  bring  in,  Proposal  to 
associated  with  the  guardians  in  the  discharge  of  their  give  Sanitary- 
duties  relating  to  health,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  town  Authorities 
council  ?— That  is  so.  lepresenta- 

25428.  You  of  course  have  a  special  knowledge  of  j/oaj^s  of 
Oxford  ;  do  you  think  outside  Oxford  the  town  councils  Guardians 
take  the  same  interest  m  health  questions  ? — In  a  great 

many  towns,  yes,  and  in  a  great  many  towns  th  'y  are 
beginning  to  do  so.    Then  also  the  Local  Government 
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Board  is  inciting  the  to^vn  councils  to  do  all  they  can 
for  health  in  various  ways,  and  I  know  that  the  health 
department  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  most 
anxious  to  do  all  it  can  for  health.  Therefore,  undoubtedly 
the  town  councls  will  do  more,  and  putting  the  town 
council  element  into  the  boards  of  guardians  will  assist 
the  boards  of  guardians.  Of  course,  I  assume  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  help  as  well,  and  will  use 
its  influence  in  what  I  think  is  the  right  direction. 

25429.  You  having  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  these 
questions,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  all  the  duties 
relating  to  health  or  the  cure  of  disease  could  be  combined 
under  one  authority  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
Possibility  of      nr^oA         ^  ■    ^  ,       ,  , 

one  authority  '^^'^•^O-  That  is  to  say,  that  the  health  functions  of  the 
dischargiua  council  and  the  duty  of  administering  hospitals,  infirmaries 
and  such-like  institutions  might  be  more  or  less  com- 
bined ?— If  your  Lordship  means,  "  could  the  work  in 
respect  to  health  be  taken  away  from  the  board  of 
guardians  and  put  on  to  the  iovm  council,"  I  say  yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  there  could  be  a  third 
body  invented. 

25431.  I  rather  want  to  get  your  views  on  the  question 
M-hether  all  the  work  connected  with  health  could  not  be 
combined  under  one  authority  ?— If  that  is  the  town 
council,  yes. 

25432.  There  is  no  question  that  the  tendency  of  the 
health  committee  of  a  town  council  is  to  encourage  people 
to  come  to  it  on  mi  tters  of  health,  whilst  the  necessary 
attitude  which  the  guardians  must  take  is  rather  to  deter 
people  from  coming  for  out-relicf ;  therefore,  you  have 
two  rather  antagonistic  mfluenccs  at  work  in  connection 
with  the  health  of  the  people  ?— I  do  not  think  the  guar- 
dians ought  to  deter  people  needlessly  from  coming  for 
out-relief,  and  I  quite  think  that  the  health  powers  might 
be  transferred  to  the  town  council. 

25433.  Have  you  any  general  hospital  in  Oxford  ? — 
We  have  an  infirmary. 

25434.  Have  you  any  general  hospital  outside  of  those  ? 
—We  have  what  we  call  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  which  is, 
I  suppose,  what  you  would  call  a  hospital  in  London. 

25435.  Is  it  under  the  Poor"  Law  ? — No. 

25436.  Does  that  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Poor 
Law  infirmary  at  all  ?— Not  to  any  extent.  I  suppose 
every  now  and  then  we  arrange  that  a  patient  shall  go 
to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  but  that  is  very  rarely  done. 
I  should  say  broadly  the  answer  is  No,  they  do  not  work 
in  conjunction. 

25437.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  having  one  authority 
to  deal  with  all  questions  of  health  would  be  a  solution 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  you  raise  ? — It  would  be 
one  solution,  if  you  by  the  one  authority  mean  the  town 
council.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  trans- 
ferrmg  the  powers  of  the  town  council  to  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  I  do  not  thmk  there  is  any  possibility 
of  instituting  a  third  authority,  so  that  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  a  transfer  to  the  town  council.  That  is  a 
solution  which  has,  in  my  opinion,  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. 

25438.  The  view  you  take  as  regards  the  practice  of 

„         .   guardians  is  a  good  deal  based  on  the  interpietation  you 

the  classes  en-  put  on  their  statutory  powers,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 
titled  to  re-        25439.  And  you  contend,  I  think,  that  the  word  "  des- 
titution "  has  crept  in  without  legal  authority  ? — That 
is  so. 

25440.  And  that  the  sense  which  is  applied  to  it  unduly 
limits  the  guardians  in  relieving  the  poor  ? — That  is  so. 

25441.  In  practice,  assuming  your  interpretation  were 
to  prevail,  how  would  you  deal  with  the  poor  who  are  not 
destitute  ? — Do  you  mean  the  poor  who  come  within  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  but  who  are  not  destitute  ? 

25442.  Yes.  What  classes  of  persons  would  come 
under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  ?— Speaking  of  medical 
reUef  only,  first,  any  man.  woman  or  child,  who  neede.l  a 
doctor  and  could  not  pay  for  one',  also  an  expectant 
mother  who  needed  medical  advice,  also  a  mother  who 
needed  advice  for  her  baby  who  ceases  to  thrive,  a  condi- 
tion which  I  think  should  be  included  In  "  illness"  now. 

"  Lestitu-  25443.  Going  on  to  the  other  classes,  I  suppose  any- 
finpri  h^t''  1  devoid  of  food,  clothing  or  .shelter  would  come 

Po!rC^m-^  ^"^^^'"  °^  Elizabeth  ?— Yes.    I  think  that 

mission.  ^  "^^^  ^^"^  definition  has  been  given  by  the  Royal  Com- 
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mission  on  the  Aged  Poor  in  paragraph  165  of  their 
Report,  which  I  quote  in  my  paragraph  124,  namely 
that  it  "  may  be  taken  in  practice  to  mean  a  want  of 
reasonable  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  food,  lodging, 
warmth,  clothing,  and  medical  attention,  according  to 
the  normal  standard  of  the  times." 

25444.  By  that  interpretation  you  would  enlarge  out- 
door relief  ?— Only  so  far  as  falls  within  the  Statute  of 
Elizabeth  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  William  IV.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  outside  the  law. 

25445.  As  an  opposite  view  has  been  taken,  and  as  it 
has  been  endorsed  both  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  the  boards  of  guardians,  I  may  assume  that  if  the 
wider  interpretation  were  adopted  it  would  necessarily 
increase  the  number  of  persons  applying  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  Local  Government  Board  has  ever  actually 
denied  that  the  law  is  as  I  have  ventured  to  state  it. 
They  have  used  the  word  "destitution"  undoubtedly  ; 
and  if  the  law  is  administered  according  to  the  wider 
interpretation,  I  think  the  numbers  applying  will  be 
increased. 

25446.  As  regards  emplojmient,  you  think  that  the  . 

guardians  must  provide  employment  for  those  who  are  ^i"*''*'f.  . 

,    t       ,        1     ,  •  1  „    mi  1        T  .    Guardians  m 

out  of  work  and  who  are  in  need  ? — They  are  bound  to  -,.„„,.,i  „„ 
.         ,       ,  ,  tIv.1i.  rc^ttiii  un- 

tio  so  by  the  present  law.    It  is  a  most  diincult  business^  employment. 

25447.  Would  you  put  that  duty  on  the  guardians  ? — 
The  law  puts  it  on  them,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  one 
to  cany  out. 

25448.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  carry  out, 
and  that  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  find  employment 
(using  the  word  in  a  very  wide  sense)  which  should  be  in 
any  degree  profitable  ? — It  is  very  difficult — indeed,  often 
it  is  almost  impossible.  I  think  the  Government  will 
have  to  step  in  and  help  there. 

25449.  Then  as  regards  children,  you  would  give  out- 
relicf  to  children  more  from  the  health  point  of  view  than 
from  the  Poor  Law  point  of  view  ? — I  would  give  it  from 
both  points  of  view,  because  the  children  are,  like  other 
people,  entitled  to  assistance  if  in  need.    But  I  would  give 

them  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  therefore  I  Need  for 
think  it  is  really  extremely  important  for  you  to  per-  more  general 
suade  boards  of  guardians  to  give  milk  as  ordinary  out-  out-rclief  to 
relief  for  children.    I  believe  hundreds  of  lives  might  be  children  : 
saved  in  that  way.    I  think  the  inspectors  might  call  P''ovision  cf 
attention  to  this  subject  at  the  meetings  of  boards  of  ' 
guardians,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  might  send 
a  circular  round.    That  is  a  thing  which  might  be  done 
at  once,  without  any  delay. 

25450.  Your  suggestion  for  improving  the  machinery 
of  the  Poor  Law  is  to  get  people  to  work  it  who  adopt 
your  interpretation  of  the  Poor  Law  Acts  ? — I  certainly 
think  the  machinery  would  work  better  if  they  did  adopt 
my  interpretation. 

25451.  Assuming  that  your  interpretation  be  accepted, 
I  take  it  you  are  not  afraid  of  any  great  increase  of  poor  Increase  of 
relief  ?— I  think  there  would  be  a  considerable  increase  °e"arn 
and  I  hope  there  would  be,  for  medical  relief  in  sickness  disadvantaee 
and  confinements,  a  very  considerable  increase.    I  think 

we  should  have  a  much  healthier  nation  in  consequence 
and  a  stronger  one  altogether.  This  would  bring  a 
number  of  people  under  a  certain  amount  of  supervision 
which  would  be  rather  for  their  benefit  than  otherwise. 

25452.  Assuming  that  your  idea  should  be  given  effect 
to,  and  that  medical  relief  was  given  gratuitously,  would 
that  satisfy  you,  or  would  you  like  to  see  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  altered  in  other  respects  ? — Medical  relief,  j^-^  ■  , 

and  where  necessary  out-relief  with  it,  would  be  a  great  g^^Qj.^\^^^°^^ 

^^^P-  medical  relief. 

25453.  In  medical  relief  would  you  include  food  ? — 
Certainly — whatever  the  doctor  orders.  That  is  the  law 
now.  Only  I  think  the  general  practice  of  guardians  is 
to  treat  ordinary  food  as  out-relief,  but  to  treat  milk 
and  beef  tea  as  medical  relief.  I  think  they  ought  to 
give  all  that  is  necessary  according  to  the  doctor's  order. 
There  are  other  points  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  that  want  emendation  besides  this  most  important 
one  of  medical  relief. 

25454.  That  point  of  medical  rehef  is  the  one  which 
you  want  to  press  most  upon  us  ? — Yes,  it  is,  including  of 
course  relief  in  confinements,  which  is  most  essential. 
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25455.  I  understand  that  you  have  given  great  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  and  that  you  have  looked  into  the 
statistics  bearing  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

25456.  And  as  a  result  you  are  genuinely  alarmed  as 
regards  the  future  ? — Of  course  the  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  births  is  a  tremendous  thing ;  and  I  think  the 
Registrar-General  is  right  in  saying  that  practically  the 
only  way  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  is  by  keeping 
alive  those  children  that  we  have,  and  by  making  them 
strong  and  vigorous,  which  is  also  most  important. 

25457.  Speaking  of  those  that  live,  would  you  say  that 
there  are  signs  of  deterioration  amongst  them  as  com- 
pared with  earlier  generations  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  weakness  and  want 
of  physical  stamina  which  one  must  lament  very  much. 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  very  strong  passage  of  one 
of  the  medical  officers  of  health,  which  is  most  alarming. 
In  my  Appendix  {See  App.  No.  Ill  (C)  )  I  quote 
these  words  from  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Bethnal 
Green  :  "Of  late  years  the  frightful  waste  of  infantile  life 
daily  going  on  in  London  and  other  large  towns  has  in- 
creasingly rivetted  public  attention.  This  huge  mortality 
is  serious  enough  in  itself,  but  recent  investigations  by 
Dr.  Kerr,  the  medical  officer  to  the  Education  Department 
of  the  London  County  Council,  conclusively  prove  that  the 
conditions  which  are  responsible  for  it  are  more  far-reach- 
ing than  at  first  appear.  Maimed  and  stunted  bodies  are 
in  many  instances  the  toll  taken  by  diseases  which  only 
just  fail  to  destroy  life.  Infantile  mortality  varies  from 
year  to  year,  and  Dr.  Kerr  finds  that  amongst  the  children 
attending  public  elementary  schools  in  London,  the 
average  of  the  hodihj  'physique  and  mental  activity  of  those 
horn  in  years  when  infantile  ^nortality  is  heaviest  is  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  that  of  those  born  in  more  favourable 
years.'''  You  should  remember  that,  as  the  medical 
authorities  say,  when  a  certain  number  die,  there  is  a 
much  larger  number  of  survivors  who  are  damaged  by 
disease  and  weakness  ;  so  that  we  are  really  bringing  up  a 
damaged  race  just  for  the  want  of  a  little  expenditure. 

25458.  Are  the  last  two  lines  of  the  paragraph  you  have 
just  read  yours,  or  are  they  also  taken  from  the  medical 
officer's  report  ? — They  are  taken  from  the  Report.  By 
saying  that  the  italics  are  mine  I  meant  to  say  that  I  had 
italicised  those  words  ;  pei'haps  that  would  be  the  better 
way  of  expressing  it. 

25459.  Are  these  further  words  :  "  The  causes  of  this 
heavy  mortality  are  not  far  to  seek — poverty,  ignorance 
and  intemperance  work  out  their  natural  causes,"  yours? 
— I  see  they  are  followed  by  the  words  :  "  Report  for 
1905,  p.  20." — The  words  are  from  the  Report,  but  the 
concluding  word  is  "  consequence,"  not  "  causes." 

25460.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  It  is  the  rule  in  England,  is  it 
not,  that  so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned  a  well-ad- 
ministered union  is  one  where  out-relief  is  kept  down  to 
the  lowest  ? — That  I  believe  is  the  idea  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inspectors  and  a  large  number  of  people. 

25461.  The  general  weight  of  official  opinion  is  against 
out-door  relief,  is  it  not  ? — A  great  many  are  against  it, 
but  by  no  means  everybody. 

25462.  I  mean  the  general  weight  of  official  opinion  as 
expressed  ? — -Yes,  official  opinion  generally  speaking  is. 

25463.  That  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  looked 
upon  as  Poor  Law  experts  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  thinking  of  in- 
spectors and  officials,  and  the  people  who  get  up  the  Poor 
Law  conferences  also. 

25464.  So  that  there  is  not  very  much  encouragement, 
n   cal  reuef  is  there,  for  boards  of  guardians  to  carry  out  the  pro- 

nefit  to  posals  that  you  have  been  making  here  ? — I  trust  they 
will  be  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  getting  a 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  race,  by  reducing  their 
infantile  mortality  and  their  death-rate.  Certainly  if 
town  councillors  are  appointed  on  boards  of  guardians  they 
would  have  those  objects  in  view. 

25465.  In  giving  this  medical  relief  you  are  not  thinking 
so  much  of  the  individual  as  you  are  of  the  State  itself, 
1  take  it  ? — I  am  thinking  of  both. 
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25466.  But  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  to  give  it  ? — 
It  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  individual. 
It  is  also  to  the  benefit  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor. 
To  take  one  case,  consumption  ;  Sir  William  Broadbent 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  the  rich  need  never  have  consumption 
unless  they  catch  it  from  the  poor.    If  you  will  only  give 
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prompt  medical  relief  to  people  when  they  are  not  con-    3Ir.  J.  T. 
sumptive,  but  are  on  the  road  to  consumption,  then  I  Dodd. 
think  you  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  stopping  con- 
sumjition.    That  is  one  example  out  of  a  hundred.  Of 
course  very  many  diseases  are  more  or  less  infectious. 

25467.  On  the  question  of  out-relief  and  infantile 
mortality,  the  point  raised  just  now  was  that  in  unions 
where  a  good  deal  of  outdoor  relief  was  given  infantile 
mortality  also  was  high.  Is  that  not  rather  because 
there  are  very  few  unions,  even  among  those  who  give  out- 
door relief,  who  give  it  in  the  manner  that  you  propose 
here — especially  for  children  ? — I  do  not  think  any  of 
them  do  ;  and  as  to  these  London  unions,  hardly  any  of 
them  give  a  large  amount  of  out-relief. 

25468.  Ai-e  you  acquainted  with  St.  Saviour's,  South' 
wark,  or  Poplar  ? — I  have  read  of  one  or  two  cases  o^ 
inquests  on  people  in  Southwark.    I  think  the  cases  o 
inquests  throw  a  light  on  Poor  Law  administration. 

25469.  My  point  rather  was  that  even  in  those  two 
unions,  and  if  you  take  Bermondsey  too  (St.  Olave's), 
where  out-relief  is  high,  that  out-relief  has  not  been  given 
especially  for  the  preservation  of  infant  life,  and  that  con- 
sideration has  not  come  in  ? — In  Southwark  there  is  not 
a  high  out-relief. 

25470.  It  is  looked  upon  as  an  out-relief  union — at  any 
rate,  it  is  half-and-half.  They  do  give  outdoor  relief  ? — 
They  may  give  some  ;  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  what  I 
am  anxious  for  is  not  only  outdoor  relief  but  outdoor 
relief  ^vith  medical  relief,  couj^led  with  supervision — that 
is  essential — and  given  with  express  attention  to  health. 

25471.  My  only  point  is  that  it  is  not  done  as  you  pro- 
pose anywhere  now  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

25472.  And  therefore,  whether  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  out-relief  or  a  small  amount,  the  thing  which  you  are 
advocating  is  not  being  done  at  all  ? — Hardly  at  all,  I 
should  say — I  should  think  not  at  all  in  London. 

25473.  If  your  proposal  is  carried  out,  the  c[uestion  was 
raised  that  it  might  lead  to  improvidence  ;  but  if  the 
mother  gets  a  fairly  healthy  vigorous  child,  she  will  have  a 
good  deal  more  trouble  than  if  the  child  dies,  will  she  not, 
to  bring  it  up  ? — Undoubtedly. 

25474.  And  she  will  have  much  more  responsibility 
thrown  upon  her  ? — Certainly. 

25475.  I  think  you  have  said  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
transferring  the  whole  of  the  duties  connected  with  health 
to  one  authority  ? — I  did  not  quite  say  that.  I  assented 
to  the  Chairman's  suggestion  that  that  was  a  practicable 
solution.  I  am  rather  doubtful  myself  whether  that 
should  be  done  or  not,  for  these  reasons  :  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  take  a  great  many  years  before  Parliament  will 
do  it,  and  we  want  to  set  to  work  at  once.  Then,  at 
present,  town  councils  are  very  busy  with  education  and 
other  matters,  and  this  would  be  an  extra  work  to  put  upon 
them.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  the  immediate 
solution  at  all  events  would  be  to  put  an  infusion  of  the 
town  council  into  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  see  how 
that  arrangement  works — with  of  course  the  assistance 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  ought  to  take  a 
line  in  favour  of  health. 

25476.  My  point  just  there  is  this  :  Are  you  in  favour  of  Question  of 
treating  the  parents  of  the  child  and  the  child  itself  as  disfrancliise- 
paupers,  because  they  get  a  special  kind  of  relief  ? — If  you  ment  through 
mean  medical  relief,  certainly  not. 

25477.  Say,  outdoor  medical  relief  ? — Certainly  not. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  in  1884  said  that  a  person  was  not 
to  lose  his  vote,  either  for  the  town  council  or  for  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  by  receiving  medical  relief;  and  then 
after  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  he  did  not  lose 
his  vote  for  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

25478.  If  you  give  the  wife  rehef  in  that  sort  of  way, 
does  it  not  disfranchise  the  husband  ? — Not  if  it  is  medical 
relief.  But  I  would  have  it  made  quite  clear  to  the 
people.  I  think  I  would  even  have  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  declare  that  they  should  not  lose  their  votes  or  be 
deemed  paupers. 

25479.  Is  it  not  a  bad  thing  to  have  a  large  section  of 
the  community  as  it  were  separated  off  ?  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  let  all  thes3  persons  go  to  the  health  authority 
as  distinct  from  the  relieving  authority  ? — I  should  see 
no  objection  if  you  could  get  this  work  transferred  at 
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once,  but  you  cannot,  and  we  must  do  the  best  we  can.  Of 
course  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  have  a  distinct 
officer,  a  sanitary  officer,  who  might  be  appointed  reliev- 
ing officer  and  manage  the  medical  relief  and  everything 
connected  with  it,  which  might  thus  be  dissociated  from 
pauperism  as  much  as  possible. 

25480.  Then  on  the  question  of  the  able-bodied  men 
who  are  out  of  employment,  and  who  at  present  are  given 
stone-breaking,  oakum-picking,  and  that  sort  of  thing  to 
do,  you  are  against  those  kinds  of  tasks,  are  you  not  ? — I 
think  they  are  very  objectionable. 

25481.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  transferring  the  duty 
of  organising  work  to  an  authority  other  than  boards  of 
guardians  ? — I  think  undoubtedly  the  Government  will 
have  to  take  that  matter  in  hand,  and  transfer  the  duty 
to  some  authority  other  than  boards  of  guardians. 

25482.  The  Poor  Law  has  absolutely  failed  up  to  the 
present  to  do  anything  to  get  rid  of  unemployment  or  to 
satisfactorily  deal  with  people  who  are  unemployed,  has 
it  not  ? — It  has.  I  think  the  Government  will  have 
to  create  an  authority,  or  else  that  some  of  the  powers 
possessed  by  boards  of  guardians  with  regard  to  the  un- 
employed should  be  transferred  to  the  town  councils. 

25483.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  I  should  like  you  to  expand  your 
point  that  by  giving  some  forms  of  medical  assistance 
you  would  develop  the  sense  of  responsibiUty.  For  in- 
stance, in  giving  medical  assistance  to  the  mother  and  the 
child,  I  gather  that  you  think  that  would  increase  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  mother  ? — Yes. 

25484.  Because  she  would  be  more  conscious  of  it  '! — I 
think  undoubtedly  she  would  have  to  bo  much  more  care- 
ful, because  she  would  have  the  doctor  or  the  health 
visitor  looking  aft«r  her. 

25485.  In  fact,  to  permit  the  mother  to  allow  her  child 
to  die  is  to  some  extent  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the 
objectionable  burial  club  which  it  is  alleged  has  encouraged 
a  mother  to  kill  her  child  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

25486.  I  mean  to  say,  it  is  putting  a  premium  on  im- 
provident marriages  to  permit  a  mother  to  let  her  child 
die,  because  then  she  gets  rid  of  all  the  responsibility 
of  rearing  that  child  ? — I  do  not  think  that  mothers 
regard  their  children  in  that  way.  They  want  to  keep 
their  children  alive,  generally,  and  I  consider  that  we 
ought  to  help  them. 

25487.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  less  trouble  with 
it  if  the  child  dies  ? — Yes,  there  is  less  trouble  if  the  child 
dies  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  want  the  child  to  die. 

25488.  Supposing  you  have  a  worthless  young  couple 
who  were  considering  the  desirability  of  marriage,  an  in- 
creased infant  mortality  would  diminish  their  responsi- 
bilities, would  it  not  ? — It  certainly  would  not  deter 
them  from  marriage. 

25489.  If  you  want  to  deter  people  from  improvident 
marriages,  the  thought  of  having  a  large  family,  all  of 
whom  are  kept  aUve,  would  be  deterrent,  would  it  not  ? 
— I  do  not  know,  really. 

25490.  Therefore,  you  cannot  really  theorise  about 
what  would  prevent  improvident  marriages  ? — Not  much, 
certainly —  moreover  I  do  not  think  early  marriage  is 
necessarily  improvident. 

25491.  It  may  not  be  improvident.  As  regards  im- 
provident marriages  we  have  to  remember,  have  we  not, 
that  it  is  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  providence 
that  people  should  marry  at  the  time  when  they  are 
making  the  largest  wage  ? — Yes,  or  rather  before  that 
period. 

25492.  And,  therefore,  they  must  marry  early  ? — It  is 
much  better  for  poor  people  to  marry  early,  otherwise 
they  have  a  family  dependant  upon  them  lat«  in  Hfe. 

25493.  When  they  are  no  longer  able  to  earn  a  high 
wage  ? — Certainly.  I  remember  particularly  a  coach- 
man saying  to  me  he  had  Hstened  to  other  people's  advice 
and  refrained  from  early  marriage  and  that  he  haid  his 
family  to  keep  now  that  he  was  getting  elderly. 

25494.  Therefore  it  is  desirable  that  young  people 
should  marry  early,  from  the  point  of  view  of  having 
children  reasonably  early  ?— Yes. 

25495.  With  regard  to  improvident  marriages — be- 
cause this  is  the  great  bugbear  which  stands  in  the  way 
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of  the  increased  supervision  of  mothers  and  children — 
has  not  the  rapid  decline  in  the  birthrate  knocked  that 
bugbear  on  the  head  '! — I  think  it  has  entirely.  Fifty 
years  ago,  or  so,  it  is  evident,  from  what  one  reads,  that 
people  weie  afraid  of  over-population  ;  now,  of  course, 
we  are  afraid  of  undcr-population. 

25496.  Now  you  constantly  see  medical  men  asking 
whether  it  is  not  a  question  of  race-suicide  ? — Yes.  It 
is  essential  that  we  should  save  those  children  that  are 
born,  and  also  that  they  should  be  born  properly. 

25497.  We  do  not  want  to  deter  people  from  having 
children  ? — Certainly  not ;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
occasion  for  it. 

25498.  A  cause  of  grave  anxiety  to  our  social  reformers 
is  the  fear  that  people  are  going  to  leave  off  having 
children  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  is  a  question  for  everybody 
to  consider. 

25499.  Therefore,  the  old  argument  which  the  early 
economists  would  have  raised  against  free  medical  assist- 
ance to  young  mothers  and  children,  is  knocked  on  the 
head  ? — Absolutely. 

25500.  With  regard  to  infectious  disease,  I  think  you 

point  out  that  in  disease  after  disease  two  things  are  j^gg^j  f^j.  gj^. 
essential — first,  that  the  case  in  its  earUest  stages  should  couraging 
be  discovered,  and  secondly,  that  even  diseases  which  applications 
are  not  yet  notifiable  have  very  bad  results,  and  there-  for  Medical 
fore  ought  to  be  dealt  with  too  ? — Yes.  Relief. 

25501.  You  want  both  an  earlier  prevention  of  bad 
diseases,  and  a  more  continuous  treatment  of  diseases 
that  hitherto  have  been  considered  mild  ? — Yes,  these 
so-called  mild  diseases  are  more  fatal  than  the  others. 

25502.  Does  that  not  point  to  some  provision  for 
searching  them  out  rather  superior  to  poor  relief  ?  In 
the  case  of  poor  relief  you  are  confined  to  applications 
for  relief,  but  many  of  these  cases  are  allowed  to  go  on 
until  they  become  serious,  and  those  people  would  not 
necessarily  apply  in  the  early  stages  ;  therefore  they 
must  be  sought  after  ? — They  should  be  encouraged  to 
apply. 

25503.  You  would  have  to  go  further  than  that,  would 
you  not ;  you  would  have  to  seek  them  and  search  for 
them  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

25504.  Therefore,  it  points  not  only  to  an  extension  of 
medical  Poor  Law  relief  but  to  the  actual  forcing  of  it  on 
persons  before  they  apply  for  it  ? — Certainly,  or  I  should 
rather  say  inducing  them  to  apply  for  it  in  a  case  of  disease. 

25505.  In  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  ? — Yes. 

25506.  So  that   it  rather   looks   like   having  health  Health 
visitors  ? — Yes,  they  would  be  invaluable.  Visitors  and 

I  111       !•        nature  of 

25507.  If  you  had  health  visitors  that  would  be  a  form  ^j^gj^  gg^. 

of  out-door  reUef,  because  that  would  in  effect  be  giving  vices, 
out-door  relief  to  these  people  in  their  homes  ? — Health  j 
visitors  would  probably  be  appointed  by  the  Town  j 
Council,  80  that  would  not  be  out-door  relief.  | 

25508.  But  really  out-door  relief  would  be  given  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  ? — It  would  not  be  out-door  rehef 
technically. 

25509.  It  would  be  medical  advice  given  gratuitously  ? 
— It  would  be  given  by  the  Town  Councils,  and  that 
would  not  be  relief  at  all. 

25510.  It  would  be  medical  assistance  to  the  poor, 
given  in  their  own  homes  ? — Yes.  May  I  say  that 
health  visitors  do  not  exactly  treat  a  case  as  a  doctor 
would,  but  they  call  in  a  doctor  when  necessary. 

25511.  Health  visitors  give  advice  ?— Yes,  they  do. 

25512.  So  that  it  is  really  medical  assistance  that 
they  give  ? — Yes,  in  a  certain  sense. 

25513.  Or  rather  you  might  say  it  is  assistance  with 
regard  to  hygiene  ? — Yes. 

25514.  Therefore,  it  is  assistance  in  the  treatment  of 
your  body  which  is  not  paid  for  ? — Certainly. 

25515.  Therefore,  it  is  a  form  of  out-door  rehef  ?— In 
a  sense. 

25516.  You  lay  stress  on  that,  because  you  think  the 
health  visitors  would  teach  people  good  habits  ?— No 
doubt. 
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25517.  Therefore  some  forms  of  relief  of  persons  in 
their  own  homes  may  be  so  used  as  to  teach  them  good 
habits  ? — Certainly. 

25518.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  consumption, 
have  you  noticed  the  point  that  Dr.  Newsholme  makes, 
that  one  reason  for  taking  consumptive  patients  into  an 
infirmary  is  to  teach  them  good  habits  ? — Yes.  I  think 
that  is  so. 

25519.  So  that  really,  besides  the  ordinary  common- 
place reason  for  giving  free  medical  assistance  to  the  poor, 
namely,  that  it  would  prevent  infection,  there  is  the  much 
more  important  reason  that  by  it  you  teach  people  good 
habits  ? — It  would  also  have  that  effect. 

25520.  And  that  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  question 
of  infant  mortality  ? — Yes. 

25521.  Half  the  children  die  from  lack  of  proper  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  mothers,  do  they  not  ? — A  sub- 
stantially large  portion  do,  but  I  will  not  say  half. 

25522.  You  combine  the  giving  of  milk  in  a  free  way 
under  medical  control  with  the  teaching  of  good  habits  ? 
—Yes. 

25523.  Did  you  notice  that  Dr.  Newman  said  in  his 
book  he  considered  that  giving  milk  to  the  mothers  might 
be  made  an  organ  of  discipline  to  the  mother  by  forcing 
her  to  keep  the  child  in  a  proper  state  ? — I  have  forgotten 
on  which  page  it  is,  but  he  points  out  the  good  effect  he  has 
seen  upon  the  mother  of  having  to  bring  the  child  to  his 
clinique  and  having  it  weighed  ? — -It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  such  would  be  the  case  ;  I  mean,  if  the  mother  is 
imder  that  amount  of  supervision  obviously  it  would 
help  towards  her  forming  good  habits. 

25524.  In  fact  you  would  increase  the  amount  of  de- 
liberate conduct  on  her  part  ? — I  think  you  would. 

2-5525.  As  against  impulsive  conduct  ? — I  think  so. 

25526.  And  one  of  our  objects  in  government  is  to 
increase  the  amount  of  deliberate  conduct  as  against  im- 
pulsive conduct  ? — I  suppose  so. 

25527.  Therefore  this  form  of  out-door  assistance  to 
the  poor  may  be  mide  to  improve  character  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

25528.  And  I  think  it  is  a  test  practically  of  its  desira- 
bility that  it  improves  character  as  well  as  health  ? — 
That  is  not  the  only  ground,  nor  perhaps  the  first  ground, 
but  it  is  an  important  ground. 

25529.  The  first  ground  in  your  opinion,  I  take  it, 
would  be  health  ? — Yes,  and  to  carry  out  the  law. 

25530.  We  could  alter  the  law.  The  second  ground 
would  be  character  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

25531.  I  should  put  character  first  and  health  afterwards, 
•'th  but  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Would  you  mind  telling 
\           me  now  about  the  Lambeth  case  that  you  mentioned 

'if  due  Chairman  ?— Yes.    I  think  that   will  illustrate 

ffi  ;  „  f  the  point  very  well.  It  is  the  case  of  a  death  from  want  of 
,i„  proper  leedmg.    ihere  was  an  mquest  held,  so  of  course 

there  was  sworn  testimony.  I  will  quote  first  of  all  the 
report  of  the  inquest  in  the  Daily  News  of  i\pnl  7th,  1905, 
and  then  lay  before  the  Commissioners  what  the  guardians 
say.  "  A  Lambeth  jury  found  that  the  death  of  a  baby 
seven  weeks  old,  the  son  of  a  labourer,  was  due  to  insuffi- 
cient and  improper  feeding.  The  mother  said  the  child  was 
one  of  twins,  and  her  husband  was  out  of  work,  and  they 
had  not  had  enough  to  eat.  {The  Coroner.)  Why  did  not 
you  apply  to  the  parish  ?  (Wiiness.)  We  did.  and  all  we 
received  was  some  rice,  flour,  three  loaves  of  bread  and 
a  tin  of  treacle,  for  which  my  husband  had  to  do  test 
work.  ((?.)  And  what  for  the  babies  ?  {A.)  Nothing. 
{Q.)  What  were  yon  supposed  to  feed  them  on  ?  (A.) 
Treacle  perhaps.  Proceeding,  witness  said  she  gave 
the  children  tinned  milk  and  biscuits.  {The  Coroner.) 
Why  tinned  milk  ?  {A.)  It  comes  cheapest  and  lasts 
longest.  (Q.)  And  why  biscuits  ?  (A.)  My  other  chil- 
dren thrived  on  them."  I  wrote  to  the  board  of  guardians 
and  asked  if  they  would  give  me  an  accoimt  of  this,  as 
I  thought  of  taking  the  matter  up.  I  got  a  civil  letter 
from  the  clerk  :    "  Dear  Sir,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the 


receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2oth  instant,  with  which 
you  enclose  newspaper  report  with  reference  to  the  in- 
quest held  on  the  child  Williams  of  33,  Vauxhall  Walk, 
in  this  parish,  and  in  answer  to  your  letter  I  am  directed 
to  send  you  herewith  particulars  of  the  case  as  report<?d 
by  the  relieving  officer  of  the  district."   This  is  the  report, 


"  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth.    Board  of  Guardians,    j^fr.  J.  T. 
Particulars  of  the  application,  etc.,  re  Charles  Williams,  Dodd. 

a  labourer,  33  Vauxhall  Walk  (on  whose  child  an  inquest   

was  held  on  the  6th  instant).    Married,  five  children,  -  Oct.  1906. 
ages  five,  four,  two,  and  twins  bom  15-2-05.    The  in-  "TTr" 
quest  was  held  on  one  of  the  twin  children."    Then  Lambeth 
follows  a  table  headed  Date  of  Application,  Cause  of  fa,,jt,'g  ^leath 
Application,  Description  and  Amount  of  Relief  Given,  ^j^g  to  in- 
Date  when  given.  Date  of  Visit  of  Relieving  Officer.    The  sufficient 
date  of  the  first  application  is  February  15,  1905,  and  feeding, 
the  cause  of  the  application  is     Want  of  work  and  sick- 
ness of  wife."    The  relief  given  was  two  loaves,  3  lbs 
rice,  2  lbs.  oatmeal,  \  lb.  tea,  1  lb.  sugar,  one  tin  milk 
and  1  lb.  arrowroot  =  value  2s.  6d.  As  I  read  it,  that  means 
that  the  value  of  the  whole  is  2s.  6d.    The  next  applica- 
tion was  on  February  22,  the  cause  of  the  application 
being  the  same  and  the  previous  quantities  being  repeated. 
On  February  27,  the  cause  of  the  application  is  the  same, 
and  the  relief  given  was  two  loaves,  2  lbs.  meat,  |  lb.  tea, 
1  lb.  sugar,  1  lb.  arrowroot,  one  tin  syrup  =  value  3s.  3d.  On 
March  3,  the  cause  of  the  application  being  the  same,  there 
was  given  in  relief  two  loaves,  2  lbs.  rice,  2  lbs.  flour,  one 
tin  syrup  =  value  Is.  Id.    On  March  10  "  want  of  work  " 
is  given  as  thn  cause  of  the  application,  and  the  relief 
is  two  loaves,  2  lbs.  meat,  2  lbs.  rice,  3  lis.  flour,  \  lb.  tea, 
1  lb.  sugar,  one  tin  syrup  =  3s.    On  tho  18th  the  cause 
is  the  same,  and  the  quantities  given  on  the  10th  wer« 
repeated.    On  the  21st  the  cause  is  the  same  and  there  was 
given  one  loaf,  2  lbs.  rice,  2 lbs.  flour,  1  lb.  sugar,  one  tin 
milk,  one  tin  syrup  =  value  Is.  5d.    On  the  22nd  there 
was  the  same  cause  for  the  application,  and  the  note  is, 
"  Order  made  for  relief  in  labour  yard.    Man  did  two 
days  (Thursday  and  Friday)  and  recsived  relief  according 
to  scale,  viz.  Is.  2d.  money  and  Is.  2d.  kind  daily  =  4s.  8d. 
(Money  paid  on  Friday,  kind  given  daily).    During  five 
days  ended  March  31st  man  in  laljour  yard  and  for  the 
five  days  was  paid  .5s.  lOd.  money  and  5s.  lOd.  kind. 
Kind  given  daily,  mone  /  on  31st"    Tiien  on  March  28, 
"  Man  given  order  for  five  days  ii  labour  yard.    He  did 
two  days,  only,  ceasing  on  Friday  March  31st."    On  April 
7,  "  Wife  applied  for  a  medical  order  for  the  other  twin 
child  and  relief  was  given  on  the  same  day  value  2s.  6d. 
in  kind."    On  April  8,  "  Man  informed  relieving  officer 
that  on  April  3rd  and  4th  he  was  at  work  and  earned  5s. 
per  day.    (Child  died  about  April  5th).    Since  April  7th 
the  relieving  officer  reports  that  he  has  made  two  visits 
to  the  house  but  could  not  get  an  answer  on  either  occa- 
sion.   He  also  leported  that  no  application  had  been  made 
to  him  for  a  medical  order  for  the  child  that  died,  neither 
was  any  intimation  made  to  him  that  the  child  was 
ill,  and,  furthermore,  that  no  application  was  made  for 
the  burial  of  the  deceased."    It  does  not  appear,  unless 
there  are  other  factors  than  those  mentioned  in  the  state- 
ment, that  the  relief  was  at  all  adequate  or  suited  for  a 
young  child. 

25532.  {Dr.  Downes.)  May  I  ask  in  what  way  it  was 
not  adequate  or  suitable  ? — There  was  no  milk  except 
the  tinned  milk,  and,  if  you  will  notice,  the  amount  of 
tinned  milk  must  have  been  extremely  small. 

25533.  Did  I  correctly  hear  you  say  that  the  children 
were  born  on  February  15,  1905  ? — The  twins  were. 

25534.  Then  they  were  infants  ? — The  twins  were 
infants. 

25535.  The  relief  begins  on  that  day,  does  it  not  ?— 
It  does,  and  there  is  ono  tin  of  milk  given. 

25536.  Did  not  the  mother  suckle  them  ? — I  do  not 
know,  but  if  so  there  is  not  pro2)er  food  given  for  her. 

25537.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  not  enough 
milk  for  the  children  ? — Certainly  there  was  not. 

25538.  What  about  the  mother;  did  not  the  mothe 
suckle  them  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

25539.  That  is  a  material  point  ? — It  is  material,  but 
i'l  any  case  there  was  insufficient  food  for  the  children  ;  and 
whether  the  insufficiency  was  in  consec[uence  of  no  milk 
being  given,  or  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
mother  having  insufficient  food,  I  do  not  think  the 
child  had  a  fair  chance. 

25540.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Would  you  say  that  if  that  woman 
had  been  the  wife  of  an  ordinary  man  in  our  class  of  life 
that  amount  of  food  would  not  have  enabled  her  to  have 
suckled  the  child  ? — I  should  not  think  it  is  sufficient. 

25541.  You  would  not  give  your  wife  that  <)mount  of 
food  ? — Of  course,  it  is  obviously  insufficient. 
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25542.  Five  shillings  and  tenpence  a  week  for  five 
children  is  absurd  ? — I  think  any  medical  man  would 
say  that  it  is  absurd — unless  there  were  other  factors  which 
have  not  been  stated  to  me. 

25543.  Then  you  would  suggest  that  the  only  way  of 
preventing  this  terribly  high  infant  mortality  is  to  enor- 
mously increase  the  amount  of  sustenance  given  to  nursing 
mothers  and  to  infants  ? — It  should  be  substantially 
increased.  Of  course,  there  are  other  causes  of  infant 
mortality,  and  those  must  be  met  in  other  ways,  but  the 
want  of  sustenance  is  a  great  one  ;  and  the  education  to 
which  you  have  alluded  is  also  very  important. 

25544.  That  would  be  based  on  the  fact  that  whereas 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  teach  the  mothers  good  habits 
without  giving  relief,  we  should  use  the  relief  as  a  way 
of  teaching  the  mothers  good  habits  ? — Certainly. 

25545.  And  as  we  have  no  longer  any  fear  of  too  many 
children  being  born,  there  is  no  practical  objection  to 
giving  this  relief  ? — That  is  so. 

25546.  (J/r.  Bentham.)  As  I  understand,  you  would 
advocate  the  giving  of  medical  relief  in  the  interests  of 
public  health  ?— Certainly. 

25547.  Do  you  consider  the  visit  of  a  health  visitor 
belonging  to  a  sanitary  authoritj'  as  relief  ?  In  answer 
to  Mrs.  Webb,  I  understood  you  to  agree  that  much 
medical  outdoor  relief  was  given  as  relief  in  kind,  or  as 
medical  assistance  ;  do  you  consider,  in  your  mind,  that 
it  is  a  form  of  relief,  when  it  is  given  as  advice  in  the 
interests  of  public  health  ? — Of  course  it  is  not  Poor 
Law  relief,  or  anything  like  it.  I  was  only  accepting 
Mrs.  Webb's  phrase  when  she  spoke  of  it  as  assistance 
or  relief  ;  and  in  a  sense  it  is. 

25548.  But  it  is  no  more  relief  than  the  visit  of  the 
sanitary  inspector  is  relief,  is  it  ? — It  is  just  the  same. 

25549.  And  it  is  no  more  relief  than  the  visit  of  an 
inspector  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  ? — I  do  not  like  to  compare  those 
two,  because  the  inspector  comes  to  look  into  an  abuse. 

25550.  But  they  are  all  in  the  interests  of  the  child  ? — 
Yes,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

25551.  And  in  the  interests  of  public  health  ? — Yes. 

25552.  I  understand  that  you  would  abolish  medical 
relief  on  loan  entirely,  because  it  is  a  deterrent  ? — I 
should  abolish  it  in  most  cases,  but  I  will  not  say  that 
I  would  abolish  it  absolutely  and  entirely. 

25553.  Would  you  abolish  it  because  it  is  a  deterrent  and 
does  actually  deter  people  from  applying  ? — I  should 
abolish  it  for  two  or  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  very  serious  deterrent.  In  the  next  place,  the 
guardians  get  very  little  repaid,  so  it  is  of  very  httle 
good.  And  in  the  third  place,  it  impoverishes  the  family 
just  at  the  time  when  they  want  more  money,  when 
there  is  illness  in  the  house— which  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money,  as  we  all  know.  That  is  just  the  time  -w  hen  you 
should  not  burden  the  family.  Then  it  is  demoralising 
in  most  cases,  because  the  man  does  not  pay  it  back,  and 
in  many  cases  he  cannot,  and  there  is  the  debt  hanging 
on  his  back.  Altogether  making  relief  a  loan  is  usually 
a  very  bad  thing. 

25554.  In  paragraph  118  you  rather  suggest  that  mem- 
bers of  sanitary  authorities  should  become  members 
of  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

25555.  I  suppose  in  order  to  see  that  more  is  done  in 
the  way  of  medical  relief  than  is  at  present  done  ? — And 
to  look  after  health  questions  in  general.  The  boards  of 
guardians  could  do  an  enormous  amount  of  work  for 
health,  and  I  should  therefore  advise  that  course. 

25556.  But  only  in  the  way  of  granting  relief  ? — They 
could  do  something  more  than  that  by  training  the  chil- 
dren properly  in  the  Poor  Law  schools.  That  is  an 
important  matter,  I  think.  Also,  when  they  grant  relief, 
their  visitor,  or  a  woman  reUeving  officer,  should  go  to  the 
home  and  assist  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
assist  in  bringing  them  iato  good  habits  in  every  way  ; 
and  this  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  reUef  itself. 

26557.  That  would  be  putting  duties  upon  boards  of 
guardians  which  are  not  exercised  at  present,  would  it 
•> — I  think  every  careful  board  of  guardians  has  re- 
lieving officers  who  go  and  visit  the  homes  and  look  after 
the  jjeople.  In  big  towns,  where  the  guardians  cannot 
themselves  personally  look  after  the  poor,  they  have  more 


relieving  officers  ;  in  the  small  unions,  of  course,  a  gre£»' 
many  of  the  guardians  give  personal  attention  and  care 
to  the  poor. 

25558.  Do  you  think  that  the  members  of  a  town 
council  who  are  put  on  a  board  of  guardians  would  be  able 
to  give  any  material  assistance  in  deaUng  with  the  chil- 
dren in  Poor  Law  schools  ? — Yes. 

25559.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  them  for  that 
purpose  ? — I  think  they  would  be  of  some  use. 

25560.  Do  you  think  these  schools  are  not  properly 
managed  at  present  ? — I  think  theie  is  room  even  now 
for  improvement.  Then,  again,  it  is  of  awful  and  tremen- 
dous importance  that  you  should  teach  these  children 
temperance. 

25561.  May  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  believe  ,  |  (. 
members  of  a  town  council  could  better  secure  that  such 

things  as  temperance  be  taught  than  the  present  com-  Antliorities 
mittees  who  are  managing  these  schools  ?    Are  they  not  Jiaving  repre- 
usually  one  and  the  same  class  of  persons  ? — Not  quite  mentation  on 
the  same,  because  we  in  the  town  council  have  our  minds  Boards  of 
set  upon  the  health  of  the  town- — that  is  what  we  are  in  the  Guardians, 
council  for  ;  we  are  elected  for  that  purpose,  and  we  are 
going  to  make  the  towns  as  healthy  as  we  can.    We  are 
not  like  many  guardians  who  are  under  the  impression 
that  their  great  object  is  to  diminish  pauperism. 
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25562.  You  laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  for 
expectant  mothers  to  be  seen  in  good  time  ? — I  think 
that  is  a  great  matter.  They  are  too  apt  to  send  just  at 
the  last  moment,  when  they  are  in  the  middle  of  a  difficult 
confinement.  I  remember  one  case  that  we  had  where 
they  sent  when  the  mother  had  been  two  days  in  labour  ; 
then  they  came  for  the  doctor.  That  delay  meant  an 
immense  amount  of  misery.  Then  of  course  such  a 
system  is  very  apt  to  result  in  the  death  of  the  child. 

25563.  In  what  way  would  you  suggest  that  amalgama- 
tion of  boards  of  guardians  and  town  councils  would 
enable  you  to  get  at  such  cases  earlier  ? — I  think  we  should 
encourage  the  women  to  come,  instead  of  putting  the 
relief  on  loan  and  so  deterring  them  from  coming,  or  of 
having  the  husband  up  before  the  board  to  know  why  he 
could  not  make  the  provision  himself,  or  whether  he  would 
pay  us  back  Is.  6d.  a  week  and  so  on.  Wherever  there 
was  need  we  should  encourage  them  to  come,  and  above  all 
things  to  come  a  couple  of  months  before  the  confinement. 
I  happened  to  hear  a  gentleman  in  this  room  this  morn- 
ing speaking  about  the  mothers  of  illegitimates  coming 
into  the  workhouse  a  couple  of  months  or  so  before  their 
confinement.  It  seems  absurd  that  boards  of  guardians 
should  assist  those  women — I  am  not  complaining  that 
they  do  it — while  a  respectable  married  woman  is  not  able 
to  have  proper  medical  relief  without  difficulty,  and  can- 
not have  the  advantage  of  going  to  a  doctor  or  to  a  mid- 
wife, whichever  it  is,  a  couple  of  months  beforehand. 

25564.  I  should  like  to  know  how  this  mixed  committee 
would  be  able  to  get  at  these  cases  earlier  than  the  boards 
of  guardians  would  ? — We  should  encourage  them.  Then 
again,  it  would  be  a  mixed  committee,  please.  My  idea 
is  that  the  town  council  would  elect  a  certain  number  of 
the  board  of  guardians,  say  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
them. 

25565.  What  would  be  the  means  you  would  adopt 
for  encouraging  them  to  come — would  it  be  advertising 
for  them  ? — No.  When  an  application  was  made  we 
should  not  deter  them  in  any  way,  and  we  should  also  let 
it  be  known,  undoubtedly,  that  married  women  needing 
relief  in  their  confinement  should  come  a  couple  of  months 
earlier  and  report  to  our  health  visitor  or  to  our  woman 
relieving  officer,  and  where  necessary  should  have  proper 
medical  advice. 

25566.  If  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  health  Suggested  co- 
visitors  under  the  sanitary  authority,  would  they  not  operation 
come  across  such  cases,  and  when  they  did  come  across  between 
cases  that  really  needed  relief,  could  they  not  recommend  Health  Visi- 
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them  to  the  guardians  for  the  necessary  relief  ?— That 
would  be  a  good  thing  too. 

25567.  Could  those  cases  possibly  come  under  notice 
in  any  better  way  than  that  ?— The  suggestion  is  that  the 
health  officer  should  recommend  them  to  the  guardians 
for  relief. 

25568.  Yes  ?— That  would  be  a  good  thing  no  doubt. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  effective  if  you  had  a 
portion  of  the  town  council  on  the  board.    The  recom- 
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mcridation  would  then  have  to  be  heard.  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  every  board  of  guardians  would  listen 
very  much  to  the  health  vi-itor,  unless  the  members  of  the 
town  council  were  there  on  the  board. 

25569.  Do  you  think  more  notice  would  be  taken  of  it 
because  of  their  presence  ? — I  think  much  more  notice 
would. 

25570.  In  paragraph  150  you  state  that  you  are  opposed 
"  to  anything  like  indiscriminate  outdoor  relief  ?  " — 
Yes,  I  am. 

25571.  But  you  do  not  object  to  indiscriminate  out- 
door medical  relief,  so  you  except  that  from  this  state- 
ment, I  suppose  ? — I  should  give  it  very  freely.  There 
are  cases  in  which  the  law  would  not  allow  the  guardians 
to  give  it,  and  I  should  not  go  beyond  the  law.  I  think 
we  ought  to  keep  to  the  law,  and  not  go  beyond  it. 

25572.  Would  you  go  to  the  utmost  limit  within  the 
law  ? — I  mean  that  we  should  carry  out  the  law  fully  and 
faithfully. 

25573.  You  do  not  hold  the  view,  then,  that  medical  relief 
is  practically  the  stepping-stone  to  pauperi^m,  and  that 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  spirit  of  independence  is 
broken  up  by  acquaintance  with  any  kind  of  free  gift,  s 
it  were,  that  is  easily  obtained  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is 
our  experience  under  the  Education  Act.  There  free  gifts 
are  readily  obtained — more  than  readily,  because  the  child 
is  compelled  to  go  to  school,  and  the  parent  is  compelled 
to  send  him.  I  think  everybody  would  say  that  the  effect 
of  the  Education  Act  has  been  to  inculcate  good  habits 
in  the  parents  in  every  way.  They  have  to  send  their 
children  clean,  and  that  helps  to  make  the  parents  a  little 
more  clean,  and  they  have  to  send  their  children  tidily 
dressed,  and  that  again  is  a  help  to  the  parents ;  the 
children  read  books,  and  to  some  extent  that  makes  the 
parents  take  an  interest  in  books.  I  think  the  Education 
Act  is  an  eminent  example  of  a  case  where  the  general 
helpfulness  of  the  public  does  good  to  the  parents.  The 
fact  really  is  that  "  we  are  members  one  of  another,"  and 
this  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  whole  thing,  for  good  or 
for  evil. 

25574.  It  whets  the  appetite  for  more  in  that  direc- 
tion ? — In  the  case  of  education  I  hope  it  will. 

25575.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  that  you  should  whet 
the  appetite  for  more  outdoor  relief  in  other  forms  ? — 
Not  unless  it  is  necessary. 

25576.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  that 
tendency  ? — Sometimes  it  might.  That  is  one  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  throwing  the  whole  duty  over  to  the 
town  council,  and  I  think  it  is  a  strong  argument. 

25577.  You  would  abolish  pauperism  entirely  in  connec- 
tion with  medical  relief  if  you  handed  it  all  over  to  the  town 
council  or  to  another  body,  would  you  not  ? — Certainly. 
People  who  were  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  would  not 
be  in  any  sense  paupers  if  the  matter  were  handed  over 
to  the  town  council.  I  do  not  think  I  should  hand  over 
the  whole  work  of  the  board  of  guardians  to  the  town 
council. 

25578.  Is  not  the  reason  why  these  Poor  Law  reformers 
whom  you  deprecate  so  much  take  exception  to  lavish 
medical  relief  and  advocate  its  being  given  very  sparingly, 
because  they  find  that  free  medical  relief  has  increased 
pauperism  ? — I  believe  they  say  so. 

25579.  But  you  do  not  agree  with  them  ? — It  may  be 
true,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  remember  any  particular 
instance  at  the  moment. 

25580.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  the  fewer  the 
dependents,  whether  it  be  in  one  form  or  another,  the 
healthier  the  state  of  society  ? — I  cannot  imagine  a 
society  with  no  dependents.  We  are  all  dependent  upon 
each  other — we  all  are  really.  "  We  are  members  one  of 
another  "  ;  that  is  the  truth  of  it. 

25581.  What  I  mean  by  a  dependent  is  a  person  who 
is  actually  consuming  more  than  he  is  producing  and  is 
economically  a  bad  meml  er  of  society  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  state  very  largely  exists  among  the  upper  classes — 
much  move  than  among  the  poorer  classes.  I  should 
say  that  many  of  those  so-called  paupers  really  have  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  more  than  they  consume. 

25582.  In  paragraph  160  you  cite  as  an  instance  in 
favour  of  your  argument  the  fact  that  during  the  cotton 
famine  in  Lancashire  infantile  mortality  declined  ;  can 
30U  give  us  the  ordinarv  death-rate  and  show  us  how 
much  that  declined,  if  it  did  decline,  in  the  same  period  ? — 
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I  dare  say  I  can  find  out  the  reference,  if  you  will  allow  me    Mr.  J.  T. 
to  look  in  this  book  of  Newman's.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  Dodd. 
that  the  infantile  mortality  did  decline. 

25583.  Did  the  death-rate  decline  generally  ? — New- 
man on  page  227  says  "  At  the  crisis  of  the  famine  the 
mills  in  Lancashire  were  not  working  more  than  half- 
time  ;  and  in  December,  1862,  247,000  cotton  operatives 
were  out  of  employment,  and  165,000  others  were  only 
partially  employed.  Twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  in  the  affected  districts  were  in  receipt  of 
charitable  relief.  The  result  of  the  privation  existing 
was  an  increase  in  the  general  death-rate,  whereas  the 
infant  mortahty  rate  declined." 

25584.  Then  there  was  an  increase  in  the  general  death- 
rate  ? — Yes. 

25585.  Does  Dr.  Newman  give  the  figures  ? — "  In  Lanca- 
shire in  1861  the  infant  death-rate  was  184,  but  in  1862 
it  fell  to  ICS,  rising  gradually  again  to  200  in  1866.  In 
England  and  Wales  in  the  same  period  it  fell  to  142  (in 
1862),  rising  again  to  160  in  1865-6."  It  is  a  common- 
place and  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  Lancashire 
cotton  famiae  infant  mortality  declined.  It  is  in  all  the 
books  on  the  subject. 

25586.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  of  the  ordinary  death- 
rate  ;  how  much  did  it  increase  ? — Dr.  Newman  does  not 
give  the  ordinary  death-rate  in  Lancashire  ;  he  only  gives 
the  figures  that  I  have  just  read. 

25587.  But  he  states  that  the  general  death-rate  did 
increase  ? — He  states  that  the  general  death-rate  in- 
creased and  that  the  infant  mortality  declined. 

25588.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Can  you  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  at  that  time,  when  so  many  of  them  were  out  of 
employ,  and  when  they  were  driven  to  tlie  Poor  Law 
that  on  the  whole  they  were  better  nourished  than  when 
they  were  working  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole 
of  that  argument  is  to  shew  the  effect  of  women's  employ- 
ment upon  it  ? — I  think  it  shows  that  the  babies  were 
better  nourished,  certainly  that  is  clear. 

25589.  [Chairman.)  Take  your  next  sentence,  which 
I  think  illustrates  what  Mr.  Booth  says — In  the  siege 
of  Paris,  while  the  general  mortality  was  doubled,  the 
infant  mortality  fell  40  per  cent.  Here  again  there  was 
organised  public  relief."  I  thought  they  were  all  starving 
then  ? — The  women  stayed  at  home  and  suckled  their 
babies  and  they  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  food. 

25590.  In  Paris — then  ? — The  women  apparently  were 
fed,  by  public  relief.  ["  The  poor  are  nourished  by  the 
State."  Letter  of  October  13th,  1870,  of  Diily  News 
Correspondent.] 

25591.  (31  r.  Loch.)  Probably  the  birth-rate  fell  ?— I 
do  not  know  anything  about  their  birth-rate. 

25592.  But  it  affects  the  question  very  much,  does  it 
not,  when  you  are  dealing  with  different  figures  if  there 
were  fewer  births  at  the  given  time  than  at  other  times  ? 
— The  reference  there  is  to  Newman,  and  I  presume  he 
is  reckoning  the  number  per  1,000  births. 

25593.  There  is  no  comparison  given  which  will  show 
what  difference  there  was  in  the  birth-rate,  is  there  ? — 
Perhaps  I  had  better  read  the  passage  from  Newman  : 
"  During  the  siege  of  Paris,  1870-1,  also  it  is  alleged  that 
while  the  general  mortality  was  doubled  the  infantile 
mortality  fell  40  per  cent ;  "  and  he  goes  on  to  give  his 
interpretation — "  The  interpretation  of  these  facts  is 
believed  to  be  that  in  times  of  trade  depression  the  women 
stop  at  home  and  tend  and  suckle  their  infants  more  than 
in  times  of  prosperity." 

25594.  That  is  to  say,  the  women  looked  after  their 
children  better  ? — They  fed  them  and  looked  after  them. 
They  fed  them  from  the  breast.  The  point  is  the  im- 
portance of  breast  feeding,  of  course. 

25595.  But  that  is  a  different  point  ? — Yes,  but  I 
think  the  mothers  were  able  to  feed  the  infants  because 
they  themselves  were  fed. 

25596.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  You  have  no  doubt  seen  this 

table   that  is  published  in  "  Labour  and  Drink,"  by  Drink  and 
Mr.  John  Burns  ?— Yes.  Infant  Mor- 

tality. 

25597.  That  table  gives  the  highest  point  of  employ- 
ment in  trade  unions  in  full  work  as  being  in  1899,  and 
shows  that  the  consumption  of  beer  was  highest  in  that 
year,  also  that  the  infantile  death-rate  was  highest  ia 
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to  you,  because  I  know  the  paper,  and  it  is  a  very  excellent 
one  ;  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  those  figures. 

25598.  According  to  it,  in  times  when  employment  is 
good,  the  consumption  of  beer  is  highest  and  infantile 
mortality  is  also  very  high  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that. 
That  drink  conduces  to  infant  mortality  is  obvious  ;  it 
conduces  to  it  in  many  ways. 

25599.  In  dealing  with  those  figures  and  in  forming  a 
comparison  in  any  locality  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief 
and  poverty  generally,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  know 
the  state  of  emplo3rment  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  peojile  were  living  as  apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  ir 
order  to  come  to  any  such  conclusion  or  to  draw  any  such 
deduction  as  that  the  amount  of  Poor  Law  relief  has 
anything  to  do  with  it  ? — Those  factors  are  of  great 
importance,  but  you  have  to  act  as  best  you  can  without 
always  knowing  the  whole  of  the  facts.  It  is  important 
to  know  those  things,  of  course.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
piit  my  answer  this  way :  We  cannot  wait  until  we 
have  puzzled  out  all  these  questions  before  moving  in 
this  important  matter  of  giving  necessar}'  relief.  I 
cordially  agree  at  the  same  time  that  we  ought  to  do  all 
we  can  against  the  drink.    I  hope  I  have  made  that  clear. 

25000.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  that  the  whole  assump- 
tion which  lies  at  the  root  of  your  statement  would  be 
that  you  think  these  children  would  be  better  nourished 

'and  better  attended  to  by  a  great  State  or  parochial 
organisation  coming  in  and  feeding  them  and  the  mother, 
than  they  would  be  if  you  were  merely  to  stimulate  the 

'  energies  and  the  care  of  the  parents  ?  I  suppose  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  if  that  sort  of  thing  were  done,  the 
parents  would  be  relieved  from  a  certain  amount  of 
responsibility  ? — I  think  you  must  do  it,  but  1  do  not 
think  you  would  relieve  the  parent  from  responsibility. 

25601.  Surely  one  of  the  first  things  that  the  members 
of  a  family  think  about  is  the  health  of  the  mother  and 
the  children  ;  if  they  have  any  good  in  them  the  first  thing 
they  care  about  is  the  food  for  them.  But  if  they  find  a 
strong  body  coming  in  and  supplying  that  food,  surely  you 
would  withdraw  one  of  the  main  stimulants  to  energy,  and 
is  that  not  a  very  serious  consideration  ? — I  think  you 
tvill  stimulate  their  energies  if  you  induce  them  to  keep 
their  children  clean  and  feed  them  properly.  Of  course 
I  only  want  the  relief  for  them  when  it  is  necessary,  and 
in  those  cases  I  should  say  it  would  stimulate  their 
energies. 

25602.  Would  not  the  necessity  greatly  depend  upon 
how  much  energy  the  members  of  the  family  have  thrown 
into  providing  for  what  is  one  of  the  very  first  duties  of 
life  ? — Something  would  depend  upon  that,  no  doubt.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  energy. 

2580.3.  So  I  should  think  too  ? — But  you  want  to  have 
your  people  well-fed  to  start  -with,  in  order  to  make  them 
energetic. 

25604.  Are  you  sure  ? — Yes.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
you  have  so  much  pauperism  now  is  that  you  have  a 
large  number  of  underfed  people,  and  people  who  are  not 
perfect  and  who  are  not  physically  healthy. 

25605.  Are  you  really  under  the  impression  that 
people  will  be  better  fed  by  a  big  body  coming  in  and 
feeding  them,  to,  mind,  a  not  very  great  extent,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  and  not  under  other  cir- 
cumstances ? — I  do  not  think  you  quite  take  what  I  have 
suggested,  please.  Isly  only  suggestion  is  that  the  State 
shall  give  necessary  relief  where  it  is  really  needful — that 
is  all.  Certainly  these  people  should  be  fed  where  it  is 
necessary.  ' 

25606.  It  seems  to  me  an  unnatural,  inadvisable,  and 
undesirable  state  of  society  that  one  of  the  very  first 
duties  of  parents  should  be  more  or  less  taken  off  them  by 
the  State  ? — When  it  is  necessary  the  State  must  help. 
It  is  partly  due  to  our  State  conditions  that  there  is  so 
much  poverty. 

25G07.  You  have  used  the  phrase  "  While  wages  are 
so  low."  In  what  country  and  at  what  age  have  wages 
been  higher  ?  I  do  not  mean  at  this  particular  moment 
and  at  any  particular  place,  but  taking  them  as  they  are 
in  England  altogether  now  ? — Wages  in  England,  I  sup- 
pose, are  pretty  good,  as  compared  with  Continent il 
wages. 
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25608.  They  ate  fairly  up  to  the  wages  in  most  coun- 
tries, are  they  not  ? — They  are  really  in  many  cases  not 
sufficient  for  the  healthy  life  of  the  father,  mother  and 
childien.  Remember,  if  you  bring  the  doctor  in,  and 
the  medical  visitor,  they  will  persuade  the  people  to 
spend  their  money  better.  They  will  say.  This  child  Educational 
wants  some  flannel,  or  they  will  say.  You  must  get  cut 
of  this  slum,  or  this  yard,  and  you  must  get  into  a 
better  cottage. 

25609.  Certainly  my  experience  would  rather  lead  me 
to  say  that  the  more  charity,  the  more  poor  relief,  the 
more  State  relief  there  is,  the  more  money  goes  to  the 
pubhc  house,  and  the  idler  the  parents  become  ? — I  think 
the  answer  to  that  quest  ion  is  that  undoubtedly  we  mutt 
attack  the  drink  ;  and  if  this  Commission  would  lil  e  to 
hear  me  on  the  question  of  temperance  I  should  be  much 
pleased  to  sugge-it  various  means  of  doiag  so.  I  cordially 
agree  that  we  mu^t  attack  the  drink  in  every  way.  One 
reason  why  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  I 
town    councillors    and    the   guardians  co-operating  is 

because  I  think  that  a  little  experience  at  a  board  of  Advantages 
guardians  shows  the  necessity  of  fighting  against   the  .  tho''t'^^ 
drink,  and  to'svn  councils  have  considerable  powers  with  repre- 
regard  to  fighting  against  the  drink.    I  think  it  would  aented  on 
do  them  good  to  see  the  work  of  boards  of  guardians.  Boards  of 

25610.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  any  evidence  that  the  Guardians. 
Commission  could  investigate  of  cases  where  Poor  1  aw 
medical  officers  have  failed  to  recommend,  or  relieving 

officers  to  give,  or  guardians  to  allow,  the  necessary  Q^^^g 
relief  ? — One  moment^ — I    cannot    quite    follow    you.  failure  to 
Would  you  mind  breaking  your  sentence  up  ?    It  con-  gjve  neces- 
tains  two  or  three  questions,  I  think.  sary  relief. 

25611.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  the  Commission 
could  investigate  of  cases  where  the  medical  officers 
of  the  Poor  law  have  failed  to  recommend,  or  the  re- 
lieving officers  to  give,  or  the  guardians  to  allow  the 
necessary  relief  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  could  send  you  some. 

25612.  Will  you  supply  us  with  those  sort  of  cases  ? —  I 
I  think  I  could.  (Subsequently  sent.  See  Appendix  Mo.  ' 
ni(G).)  of 

25613.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  look  forward  to  the  limiting^  ° 
time  when  the  whole  working  class  will  be  attended  bj'  the  ^^.gg  Medical 
Poor  I  aw  medical  officer  in  preference  to  having  their  own  Relief  to  the 
private  medical  man  ? — I  have  not  the  least  intention  needy, 
that  they  should  do  so.    I  do  not  want  anybody  to  go 

to  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  who  can  obtain  good 
medical  attendance  otheiwise;  to  do  so  would  Le  against 
the  law,  I  think. 

25614.  How  would  you  find  out  whether  they  could 
get  other  medical  attendance  ? — We  usually  find  it 
out  in  practice  in  Boards  of  Guardians,  partly  through 
the  relieving  officer,  and  partly,  in  a  small  union,  through 
some  of  the  members  of  the  board  who  can  give  informa- 
tion. But,  of  course,  v/e  have  to  rely  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  relieving  officer  and  his  investigation. 

25615.  I  understand  you  are  going  to  avoid  everything 
which  could  deter  people  from  coming  to  the  Poor  Law  ; 
how  could  you  conduct  your  investigation  in  that  state 
of  things  ? — If  we  found  people  coming  who  clearly  could 
afford  to  pay,  I  think  we  should  reject  them,  especially 
if  we  found  out  that  the  disease  was  not  infectious. 

25616.  But  what  would  be  the  evidence  of  their  being 
clearly  able  to  pay  ? — The  usual  method  is  that  the 
relieving  officer  iriqiurcs  of  the  employers. 

25617.  Does  he  go  to  the  employers  ? — Sometimes  he 
inquires  of  the  employers,  and  he  makes  the  investigations 
in  various  ways,  I  suppose  relieving  officers  differ  as  to 
their  methods. 

25618.  Supposing  a  man  belonged  or  could  belong  to  a 
provident  society  t — There  are  two  questions  there. 
Would  you  mind  putting  them  separately  ? 

25619.  I  will  put  them  separately  :  Supposing  there  is  , 
a  provident  medical  society  in  the  town,  to  which  a  man  ^g^^/ ^ 
might  belong,  but  he  had  not  belonged  to  it ;  would  you  provident 
consider  him  able  to  provide  for  himself  ?— The  usual  rule  Disjjensaries 
at  a  provident  dispensary  is,  I  think,  that  you  have  to 

belong  to  it  a  certain  time  before  you  are  entitled  to 
medical  assistance  ;  so  if  that  man  was  ill,  I  should  say 
he  was  clearly  entitled  to  relief. 

25620.  So  that  in  that  way  he  would  know  that  he  could 
always  come  for  relief,  nnd  need  not  belong  to  his  provident 
medical  society  ? — It  would  have  an  effect  that  way  to 
some  extent.    But  you  know  there  are  many  cheap  clubs 
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and  cheap  dispensaries,  which  a,re  not  satisfactory  at  all. 
Then  in  many  cases  the  poor  go  and  buy  bottles  of  medicine 
at  the  chemist's,  and  they  often  do  not  come  for  medical 
relief,  and  they  do  not  obtain  decent  medical  relief  other- 
wise. Really  in  cases  liLe  incipient  con:  u  ;;ption,  I 
doubt  if  an  out-patient  room  at  a  crowded  hoi-pital  is 
always  a  place  where  the  disease  would  be  detected  soon 
enough.  I  think  3-ou  want  thoroughly  skilled  medical 
advice,  and  a  doctor  able  to  take  some  time  over  his 
diagnosis  in  many  cases. 

25621.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  you  I  think  how 
much  the  mother's  responsibility  would  be  increased  if  her 
child  is  maintained  for  her,  because  she  will  have  to  wash 
the  baby — — •  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  say  that. 

25622.  Did  Mrs.  Webb  say  it  ?— I  did  not  say  it. 

25623.  What  about  the  father's  responsibility  ? — I 
think  his  responsibilities  are  undoubtedly  great. 

25624.  Will  they  be  increased  by  maintaining  his 
child  ? — Excuse  me,  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  child 
should  be  maintained  ;  I  only  suggest  that  help  should  be 
given  where  necessary,  and  I  think  in  many  cases  the 
result  would  be,  at  any  rate  I  hope  so,  that  the  father 
would  be  induced  to  spend  more  on  his  home  and  less  on  his 
beer — for  of  course  we  have  to  meet  cases  where  too 
much  is  unfortunately  spent  on  beer. 

25625.  In  your  Appendix  (See  App.  Nc.  Ill  (F) ),  you  have 
included  a  return  on  starvation  cases  with  especial  reference 
to  Whitechapel ;  do  you  suggest  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  guardians  in  Whitechapel  that  increases  the  number 
of  starvation  cases  ? — I  think  it  is  probable.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  Appendix  you  will  see  that  the  guardians 
discourage  people  from  coming  for  out-relief.  Canon 
Barnett  saj  s  "  The  guardians  ceased  to  give  out -relief  ; 
they  let  it  be  known  that  it  ■^^'oald  Le  a  waste  of  time 
for  anyone  to  apply,  and  folly  for  anyone  to  expect  it." 
So,  I  should  say,  these  people  would  be  discouraged 
undoubtedly  from  coming  for  out-relief. 

25626.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  cases  came  from 
common  lodging-houses  or  shelters  ? — All  the  information 
I  have  about  them  is  the  information  given  in  the  Govern- 
ment return.  We  can  find  out  a  little  from  this  return. 
It  gives  their  last  address,  and  the  first  on  the  list,  you 
see,  is  a  market  porter. 

25627.  His  address  is  90  Wentworth  Street ;  would 
that  be  a  common  lodging-house  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all . 

25628.  Mr.  Loch  says  we  may  take  it  that  it  would  be  a 
common  lodging  house  ;  so  that  the  probability  is  that 
that  man  was  not  a  resident  of  Whitechapel,  but  stayed 
there  just  on  his  way  ? — That  is  possible. 

25629.  If  so,  he  could  know  nothing  about  the  policy  of 
the  board  ? — That  does  not  follow.  He  may  have  been 
living  in  that  common  lodging-house,  and  then  he  is  entitled 
to  relief  from  whatever  parish  he  comes. 

25630.  But  he  could  not  know  the  policy  of  the  guar- 
dians ? — I  think  he  probably  would.  Excuse  me,  he  could 
know  easily  from  the  other  people  in  the  common  lodging 
house.  They  would  say,  "  What  is  the  use  of  your  applj^- 
ing  for  out-relief  ?  They  won't  give  you  any."  I  think 
he  would  know.  The  first  man  was  a  market  porter  ;  that 
suggests  that  he  was  probably  employed  somewhere  m  the 
neighbourhood,  and  very  likely  was  living  in  a  common 
lodging-house.  Of  course  a  man  hving  in  a  common 
lodging-house  has  a  right  to  relief  just  as  much  as  if  he 
lived  in  a  better  establishment.  The  next  one  is  a  cheese- 
monger's assistant,  the  next  is  the  widow  of  a  greengrocer, 
the  next  is  a  hawker  ;  then  there  are  two  charwomen,  then 
a  dock  labourer,  a  corn-merchant's  assistant,  a  fish-porter, 
and  the  widow  of  an  Army  pensioner.  Those  are  the 
trades  or  businesses  of  those  people. 

25631.  But  not  necessarily  carried  on  in  Whitechapel  ? — 
They  were  apparently  living  in  Whitechapel. 

25632.  (Dr.  Downes.)  May  I  ask  if  you  consider  that  the 
Whitechapel  guardians  systematically  refuse  indoor 
relief  to  the  sick  ? — I  have  no  personal  experience  of 
Whitechapel,  but  I  do  know  what  they  say  about  out- 
door relief,  and  I  do  say  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  these  cases 
come  to  the  Whitechapel  guardians  very  much  too  late — 
they  do  not  come  soon  enough. 

25633.  I  draw  j-our  attenvioii  to  the  fact  that  those  are 
mostlj-^  sick  cases  ? — Undoubtedly  so  ;  but  the  sick 
people  do  not  come  to  the  Whitechapel  Guardians  soon 
enough,  and  you  will  observe  u  hat  Cf.^on  Barnett  says. 
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25634.  Do  yo',1  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  sick     Mr,  J.  T. 
people  do  not  come  to  the  Whitechapel  Guardians  soon       Dodd.  . 
enough  ? — That  is  obvious  from  this  return  before  me. 

25635.  Is  that  the  only  evidence  you  have  ? — Certainly, 
and  it  is  quite  sufficient.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  ever  called  the  attention  of  ths 
Whitechapel  guardians  to  these  cases. 

25636.  Is  not  this  return  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes.    I  said  "  yes,"  to  Dr 
Downes'  question  but  wish  to  be  allowed  to  correct  this 
reply.    I  find  these  are  Home  Office  returns  to  an  address 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons.    The  Local  Government 
Board  appear  to  have  been  obliged  to  ask  the  various  Board 
of  Guardians  for  their  observations  on  the  cases  of  starva- 
tion, etc.    I  mean  I  do  not  know  that  the  Local  Govern-  Free  Medical 
ment  Board  have  ever  suggested  to  the  Whitechapel  Board  Relief  as  an 
that  they  should  give  a  little  more  out-relief,  or  that  they  means  of 
should  make  it  known  among  the  people  that  when  they  checking 
are  ill  they  ought  to  come  for  relief  instead  of  going  about  disease, 
spreading  consumption.    Just  fancy  the  effect !  Some 

of  those  cases  were  in  common  lodging-houses.  Here 
you  have  two  cases  of  phthisis.  Fancy  these  people 
in  a  common  lodging-house  spreading  consumption  !  Is 
it  not  really  worth  while  instead  to  spend  a  little  money  on 
outdoor  medical  relief  ? 

25637.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  If  he  had  outdoor  relief 
given  to  him  he  would  stay  there  in  the  common  lodging- 
house,  would  he  not  ? — I  am  talking  of  medical  relief. 

25638.  (Chairman.)  You  say  these  people  are  spreading 
disease  ? — Yes. 

25639.  But  surely  they  will  continue  to  spread  disease 
as  long  as  they  have  out-door  relief  ? — I  should  say  the 
doctor  should  visit  them  in  their  homes  or  in  the  common 
lodging  house  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  probably  they 
would  be  brought  indoors.  Some  of  these  are  phthisi.s 
cases,  and  obviously  very  acute  cases  in  the  last  stage 
of  phthisis,  where  the  best  thing  of  course  would  be  that 
they  should  have  medical  relief,  and  if  they  were  in  this 
late  stage  that  they  should  be  brought  into  the  house  or 
the  infirmary  (which  I  believe  is  a  very  good  one  in 
Whitechapel).    Thft  is  the  best  scheme. 

25640.  (Mr.  Loch.)  What  is  your  scheme  ?  You  have 
a  large  district  full  of  shelters  in  Whitechapel,  and  you 
have  men  passing  through  constantly  ? — Yes. 

25641.  You  have  that  in  different  parts  of  London  ; 
you  have  it  sometimes  in  an  out-relief  district,  and  some- 
times in  the  reverse  case  ;  what  would  you  have  them  do  in 
these  shelters  that  they  do  not  do  ? — In  Whitechapel,  do 
you  mean  ? 

25642.  Yes  ? — The  guardians  could  make  it  known 
that  if  a  man  was  ill  he  could  have  medical  relief  of  some 
kind  or  another — whether  outdoor  relief  or  indoor  medical 
relief  must  depend  upon  the  particular  case.  In  the  case 
of  consumption  I  am  extremely  anxious  if  we  possibly 
can  to  get  the  man  under  medical  care  in  the  earliest 
possible  stage,  when  he  is  only  on  the  road  to  consumption. 

25643.  Granting  that,  first  as  to  the  outdoor  relief, 
do  you  propose  that  any  of  these  cases  should  have  been 
given  outdoor  relief  ? — Some  of  them  I  think  could  have 
been  given  it. 


25644.  Which  one  ? — Here  is  a  case  of  heart  failure 
accelerated  by  want  of  sufficient  food. 

25645.  These  are  the  observations  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  on  No.  2  :  "  The  dece^  sed  applied  for  admission 
to  the  infirmary  at  3.40  p.m.,  on  the  18th  January,  1904. 
He  was  dangerously  ill,  and  was  at  once  admitted  by 
the  medical  superintendent  as  an  urgent  case  without  an 
order  from  a  relieving  officer.  The  man  died  on  the  20th 
January.  The  case  was  not  in  any  way  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  relieving  officers."  That  wts  a  case  of 
syncope  from  heart  disease.  Do  you  suppose  that 
possibly  it  might  be  that  the  deceased  did  not  realise  how 
he  stood  ? — I  think  if  he  had  applied  earlier  it  might  have 
been  much  better.  The  syncope  was  acceler.vted  by 
exposure. 

25646.  Is  the  responsibility  for  the  application  to  rest 
at  all  with  the  person  who  feels  ill  ? — Certainlj'. 

25647.  This  man  made  no  application  at  all  till  a 
certain  moment  when  he  felt  ill  ? — Probably  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  they  would  not  give  him  out  relief. 
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25648.  Yon  say  probably,"  but  what  is  your  evidence 
for  that  "  probably  "  ? — My  evidence  is  Canon  Barnett's 
statement. 

25649.  What  relation  has  Canon  Barnett's  statement 
in  The  Nmeteenth  Centurij  to  a  man  who  goes  to  a 
common  lodging  house  ? — Very  much. 

25650.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  such  a  man  would  have 
any  notion  of  what  Canon  Barnett  says  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Ceyitury  ?— No,  but  he  knows  what  the  Whit- 
chapcl  Board  of  Guardians  have  done  for  thirty  years. 

25651.  Do  you  know  the  Whitechapel  district  at  all  ? 
— I  have  been  there. 

25652.  Have  you  visited  these  homeless  places  ? — 
Which  places  ?     I  have  been  to  Toynbee  Hall. 

25653.  No,  not  Toynbee  Hall ;  that  is  not  a  homeless 
place.  I  am  referring  to  the  refuges  and  shelters  ? — 
I  have  never  been  to  a  common  lodging-house  in  White- 
chapel, but  I  have  in  another  part  of  London. 

25654.  Do  you  think  that  the  persons  who  are  in  a 
common  lodging-house  are  people  who  would  get  out- 
door relief  ? — In  Whitechapel,  certainly  not. 

25655.  Do  you  think  they  would  get  outdoor  relief 
anywhere  else  ? — I  think  wise  boards  of  guardians  would 
give  medical  relief  there,  in  certain  cases. 

25656.  Would  give  medical  outdoor  relief  to  a  person 
in  a  common  lodging-house  ? — What  would  happen  I 
think  would  be  this  :  the  guardians  or  relieving  officer 
would  send  a  doctor  ;  the  doctor  would  say  the  man 
ought  to  be  moved  and  must  be  moved,  and  then  the 
man  would  be  moved.  That,  I  think,  would  be  the 
ordinary  course  in  a  well-managed  board  of  guardians 
anxious  for  the  health  of  the  people. 

25657.  You  think  that  because  the  Whitechapel  Board 
of  Guardians  do  not  give  outdoor  relief,  therefore  this 
man  in  the  common  lodging-house  who  wanted  indoor 
relief  was  fore-warned  not  to  ask  for  it  ? — I  think  he 
probably  thought  it  was  no  use  asking  for  that. 

25658.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
man  was  in  Whitechapel,  I  think  ? — There  is  no  evidence 
of  the  board  of  guardians  for  it. 

25659.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  You  know  that  the  argument 
on  the  other  side  is  that  the  outdoor  relief  unions  are  so 
well-known  that  they  entice  all  kinds  of  people  to  come 
to  them  in  order  to  get  their  outdoor  relief.  People 
cannot  have  it  both  ways  ;  if  it  is  well-known  amongst 
these  people  which  are  out-door  relief  unions,  it  must  be 
equally  well-known  among  them  which  are  indoor  relief 
unions  ? — T  think  everybody  in  Whitechapel  must  know 
the  procedure  of  the  guardians  in  this  direction.  Mr. 
Loch  has  called  attention  to  one  particular  case  where 
the  man  was  said  to  be  homeless. 

25660.  (Mr.  Loch.)  I  have  not  called  attention  to  it» 
it  is  your  own  case  ? — But  you  asked  me  questions  on  it 
particularly.  But  take  the  other  cases  ;  Grimes  was  in 
Whitechapel,  Sarah  Underwood  was  in  Spitalfields.  If 
you  look  at  the  table  of  "  Deaths  from  starvation  or 
accelerated  by  privation,"  you  will  see  that  addresses 
are  given  in  several  cases. 

25661.  I  will  go  through  the  whole  of  the  cases  with  you, 
and  we  will  just  see  where  we  stand.  Let  us  take  the 
next  case,  Sarah  Underwood  ;  she  was  in  a  Salvation 
Army  Shelter  ? — Grimes  is  the  first  one,  please. 

25662.  I  will  take  the  third  first ;  will  you  take  my 
order,  please  ? — Certainly. 

25663.  In  this  case  "  The  deceased  applied  to  the  re- 
lieving officer  for  an  order  on  the  19th  January,  1904, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Infirmary  at  11.40  a.m.  from 
the  Salvation  Army  Shelter  in  Hanbury  Street,  Spital- 
fields, dangerously  ill.  She  died  at  11.5  p.m.  the  same 
day.  No  application  was  previously  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  deceased  for  reUef."  In  that  case  she  ap- 
plied to  the  relieving  officer.  Do  you  say  that  in  that 
case  the  fact  that  there  was  a  want  of  outdoor  relief  in 
Whitechapel  led  to  her  dying  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  want  of  out-door  medical  relief  did.  You  will 
notice  the  verdict. 

26664.  That  is  quite  possible,  but  that  is  not  an  answer  7 
— If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  you  the  verdict  of  the 
jury.  These  are  cases  that  have  been  before  a  jury  and 
the  jury's  verdict  here  was  "  Bronchitis  and  pleurisy, 


accelerated  by  want  of  nursing."  If,  therefore,  proper 
nursing  had  been  provided,  there  might  have  been  a 
different  result.  We  have  the  verdict  of  the  jury — and  we 
cannot  go  behind  that — that  her  death  was  due  to  bron- 
chitis and  pleurisy,  accelerated  by  want  of  nursing. 

25665.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  idea  she 
had  was  that  she  wanted  more  nursing.  She  could  get 
into  the  infirmary,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  about  her 
getting  into  the  infirmary  ;  therefore,  what  she  must  have 
been  told  in  the  refuge  was  that  she  could  not  get  indoor 
relief  in  Whitechapel,  is  that  not  so  ? — I  do  not  know 
really. 

25666.  You  suppose  that  it  was  because  of  the  outdoor 
relief  policy,  but  it  was  indoor  relief  that  she  wanted,  and 
it  was  indoor  relief  that  she  sought  ? — I  think  in  all 
probability  if  she  could  have  got  outdoor  medical  relief, 
the  doctor  would  have  come  and  seen  her  and  have  ordered 
her  to  the  infirmary,  and  she  would  have  gone.  Remem- 
ber these  are  the  replies  of  the  guardians  after  the  deaths 
have  occurred,  and  that  they  must  have  obtained  them 
from  their  officers,  and  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
cross-examining  those  officers. 

25067.  It  w-uld  have  been  a  very  good  thing  if  we  had 
had  that  opportunity  ;  but  on  the  face  of  the  document 
your  case  is  not  supported  ? — I  am  afraid  we  must  rather 
differ  on  that. 

25668.  Take  the  next  ca^e,  "  Application  was  made  to 
the  relieving  officer  for  the  admission  of  the  deceased 
to  the  infirmary  on  3rd  March,  1904.  She  was  conveyed 
in  the  guardians'  ambulance  from  58  Flower  and  Dean 
Street,  and  admitted  in  a  dying  condition  at  4.25  p.m. 
She  died  on  the  4th  March.  She  had  been  in  the 
infirmary  previously,  and  was  always  admitted  on  applica- 
tion." Do  you  say  it  was  because  she  did  not  know 
where  to  go  for  relief  that  she  died  ? — Evidently  she 
must  have  known  that  she  might  have  had  indoor  relief  ; 
I  quite  agree  with  you  there. 

25669.  Do  you  say  she  died  because  she  did  not  get 
outdoor  relief  ? — It  is  very  likely. 

25670.  That  is  to  say,  because  she  knew  she  could  not 
get  outdoor  relief  in  a  case  which  was  suitable  for  the 
infirmary,  therefore  she  died  ? — The  verdict  of  the  jury 
is  that  she  died  from  "  acute  bronchitis  and  phthisis, 
accelerated  by  want  of  food  and  exposure,"  consequently 
it  is  presumable  that  if  she  could  have  had  the  doctor 
and  medical  relief  outside  she  might  under  his  advice  have 
been  removed^  to  the  infirmary  sooner  ;  and — what  is  a 
very  serious  consid».ration — she  would  then  have  been 
taken  away,  and  have  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  infection 
to  the  surrounding  people. 

25671.  Have  you  any  information  of  any  kind  as  to  her 
way  of  living  and  her  mode  of  living  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

25672.  What  have  you  ? — I  have  the  verdic-t  of  the 
jury. 

25673.  Do  you  know  if  she  was  a  drinking  woman  or 
anything  of  that  sort  ? — The  jury  do  not  say  so. 

25674.  I  know  the  jury  do  not  say  so,  but  was  it  their 
business  to  say  so  ?— If  her  death  was  accelerated  by 
drink,  certainly. 

25675.  Would  you  say  that  that  point  always  comes 
before  the  jury  ? — I  would  not  say  that  it  would  always 
come  before  a  jury.  I  can  only  take  the  verdict  of  the 
jury. 

25676.  Could  you  say  that  it  was  not  mentioned  or 
that  it  was  ignored  ? — I  could  not  say  either  that  it  was 
not  mentioned  or  that  it  was  ignored.    I  was  not  present. 

25677.  Take  the  last  case  where  the  verdict  was 
"  Pneumonia,  accelerated  by  exposure  in  the  street 
while  in  an  epileptic  fit."  There  the  observation  by 
the  board  of  guardians  is  "  The  deceased  was  found  in 
Brick  Lane,  Spitalfields  ;  she  was  brought  to  the  infirmary 
by  the  police,  and  at  once  admitted  by  the  assistant 
medical  superintendent.  The  guardians'  officer  had  no 
prbvious  knowledge  of  the  case.  No  application  was 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  deceased  for  relief."  Would 
you  say  in  that  case  that  the  want  of  outdoor  relief  or  the 
knowledge  that  outdoor  relief  might  not  be  given,  led 
to  that  person  being  in  a  state  of  starvation  and  falling 
in  an  epileptic  fit  in  the  street  ? — I  observe  that  she 
suffered  from  pneumonia,  and  undoubtedly  if  she  had 
had  medical  relief  at  an  earUer  stage  her  life  might  have 
been  saved. 
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25678.  And  that  you  say  without  any  knowledge  of 
what  her  life  was  other  than  what  appears  from  this 
document  ? — I  say  her  life  might  have  been  saved. 

2.3679.  Why  do  you  say  her  life  might  have  been 
saved  ? — The  facts  show  it. 

25680.  You  take  this  document  and  that  statement 
as  sufficient  for  your  conclusion  ? — I  say  that  probably 
her  life  might  have  been  saved  if  she  had  had  earlier 
medical  relief. 

25681.  {Chairman.)  I  want  to  be  perfectly  impartial 
in  these  matters,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  none  of 
these  cases  are  out-relief  cases  and  could  not,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  by  any  possibility  have  got  out-relief  ? — They  are 
cases  which  I  think  under  proper  management  certainly 
would  have  had  medical  out-relief,  and  when  the  doctor 
got  to  them  in  all  probability  he  would  have  said  :  Take 
them  into  the  house. 

25682.  I  think  the  utmost  that  you  can  advance  is  that 
you  put  forward  a  theory  that  because  out-relief  was  not 
given  in  Whitechapel,  therefore  a  large  number  of  people 
who  were  very  seriously  ill  declined  to  apply  for  any 
relief  at  all  ? — May  I  say  in  reference  to  this  out-relief 
that  Canon  Barnett  does  not  say  that  they  give  medical 
relief  outside  ?  I  give  these  cases  purely  as  showing 
the  conduct  of  Whitechapel.  Here  you  have  Whitechapel 
going  to  tremendous  expense,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
has  this  terribly  iinsatisfactory  table  of  deaths  from 
starvation,  etc.,  which  is  much  worse  than  the  tabic  of 

'^J^r'  other  unions, 
iiiparison^     2568.3.  {Mr.  Loch.)  On  page?  8  and  9  of  your  appendix 
Out-Reliel  (See  App,  No.  III.  (E))you  make  a  comparison  with 
Heading-'i^  Headington  right  through  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

hitechapel  25684.  Will  you  look  at  the  figures  for  Headington 
lions,    li*    '^n   page  9  {See  App.  No.  III.  (E)  ) — indoor  paupers 

29S,  outdoor  paupers  63  ;  is  that  correct  ? — No,  that  is  a 

mistake. 

25685.  What  are  the  true  figures  ? — I  do  not  know, 
but  that  is  certainly  a  mistake.  I  sent  this  proof  in 
rather  late,  so  I  was  not  able  to  correct  it.  I  should  think 
the  figures  are  very  Hkely  transposed,  but  I  should  not 
like  to  say  so  for  certain. 

25686.  I  have  the  figures  here,  and  they  are — In  118, 
Out  328  ? — Those  figures  are  much  more  likely  to  be  the 
real  ones,  judging  from  my  knowledge  of  the  place 
[They  are  the  correct  ones.] 

25687.  In  the  case  of  Headington  you  have  clearly  a 
very  large  drop  in  out-door  relief  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
know  what  Headington  was  years  before. 

25688.  You  have  your  own  figures  showing  that  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  cannot  remember  them  off-hand. 

25689.  You  have  on  page  8,  961,  then  720,  then  the 
figure  I  have  just  given,  328.  Does  that  drop  indicate 
starvation  or  want  of  any  kind  ? — Not  that  I  am  a^vare 
of. 

25690.  But  there  has  been  a  drop  in  out-door  relief  ? 
— Certainly. 

25691.  Then  what  is  the  moral  of  putting  it  down 
here  ?— The  reason  I  took  Headington  was  because 
it  is  the  union  I  happen  to  live  in. 

25692.  That  is  a  very  good  reason  ? — The  moral  of  it 
is  this,  that  in  Headington,  which  is  not  famous  for  any 
particular  extreme  policy  of  any  kind  or  sort,  we  find 
very  satisfactory  results  as  far  as  numbers  go. 

25693.  The  drop  in  out-door  relief  is  extraordinarily 
marked  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

25694.  Let  me  take  Whitechapel  on  pages  8  and  9. 
{See  App.  No.  III.  (E) ).  There  the  out-door  relief  fell 
from  3,931  in  1870  to  870  in  1874  ?— That  is  a  very 
large  drop  indeed. 

25695.  And  then  to  43  in  1901  ?— With  regard  to  the 
figures  for  1870  I  believe  those  figures  were  altogether 
exceptional.  The  Whitechapel  Board  of  Guardians'  Report 
saj-B  that  was  an  exceptionally  high  figure.  I  am  going 
to  quot«>  from  the  Report  of  the  Guardians  of  Whitechapel 
for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  1905  :  "  The  figures  for 
1870  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional  to  tlie  extent  of 
about  2,000  paupers,  there  being  at  that  period  a  severe 
temporary  pressure  upon  the  administration." 

25696.  I  think  that  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge. 
The  truth  then  is  that  the  drop  is  not  so  great  as  those 
figures  indicate.  But  then  there  is  a  larger  drop  in  1901  ? 
— Yes,  there  is. 
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25697.  Do  you  draw  from  that  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  case  as  you  put  below  on  page  8  (See  App.  No.  III. 
(E)  ),  namely,  Clark  v.  Joslin,  is  the  result  ? — Yes.  I 
would  say  it  is  obvious  that  the  Whitechapel  guardians 
were  doing  their  very  best  to  cut  down  relief,  especially 
out-door  relief,  and  this  relieving  officer  was  distinctly 
too  zealous. 

25698.  That  is  the  conclusion  you  draw  in  that  par- 
ticular case  in  regard  to  the  general  policy  ? — Certainly. 

25699.  Now  let  me  read  the  case  :  "  A  relieving  officer 
of  Whitechapel  was  summoned  before  the  magistrate 
(Mr.  Hannay)  for  a  misdemeanor  for  refusing  relief  to 
a  deserted  wife  who  applied  to  him  for  an  order  for  ad- 
mission to  the  workhouse,  telling  him  that  she  was  without 
food  or  means."  It  was  an  order  for  admission  to  the 
workhouse,  not  an  out-door  case  at  all  ? — The  refusal  of 
relief  went  even  further  than  I  expected,  and  I  think  the 
Whitechapel  Guardians  were  trying  to  put  down  outdoor 
relief  as  much  as  they  could. 

25700.  Having  called  them  black  on  one  count,  while 
they  are  increasing  their  indoor  relief,  and  reducing  their 
out-door  relief,  you  now  call  them  black  on  another 
count,  because  they  are  decreasing  their  indoor  relief  ? — 
I  do  not  call  them  black  at  all. 

25701.  That  is  the  purport  of  this  case.  This  case  is 
surely  set  down  as  a  very  strong  attack  upon  them  ? — 
This  case  is  in  the  books.  , 

25702.  {Chairman.)  What  I  think  you  mean  is  that 
this  case  is  a  proof  that  the  Whitechapel  Guardians  were 
trying  to  reduce  Poor  Law  expenditure  ? — They  were 
trying  to  reduce  the  poor  relief — I  do  not  think  altogether 
with  the  idea  of  saving  money,  I  think  they  had  also 
other  motives  at  work  ;  but  they  were  trying  to  cut  down 
the  Poor  Law  relief.  This  refusal  goes  rather  further  than 
I  expected.  I  see  it  is  a  refusal  of  an  application  for 
indoor  relief.  Your  Lordship  will  see  that  it  is  a  very 
strong  case  of  total  refusal  of  relief. 

25703.  {Mr.  Loch.)  I  think  that  we  are  entitled  to 
take  the  evidence  with  a  view  to  the  conclusions  that  a 
witness  puts  before  us.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  strong 
case  at  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  your  evidence  ;  it 
shows  that  on  another  plea  entirely  a  miscarriage  of 
justice  was  done  ;  not  on  the  plea  that  you  have  put 
before  us  ? — I  think  it  is  rather  worse  than  I  put  it  for- 
ward as  being. 

25704.  Now  I  turn  to  another  point.    The  question  is  a  Increased 
question  of  the  expenditure  of  Whitechapel  and  the  desire 

of  the  guardians  not  to  expend  so  much.  In  the  first  of  j'n '^ite"^ 
these  tables  (See  App.  No.  III.  (E))  the  expenditure  is  chapel 
lis.  5d.  per  head  of  population  ;  in  the  second  of  the 
tables  it  is  7s.,  and  in  the  third  of  the  Tables  it  is  not 
calculated  out.  Have  you  tried  to  find  out  whether  in  the 
third  table  the  expenditure  was  not  more  than  in  the  first 
two  ? — It  is  not  calculated  out  because  the  Commission  on 
Local  Taxation  did  not  calculate  it  out ;  that  is  all.  I 
can  do  it,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

25705.  It  is  a  matter  of  about  15s.  I  think  you  will 
find  ?— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer,  if  Mr.  Loch  answers 
forme.  In  the  Return  of  August  13th,  1904,  it  is  stated 
that  the  total  expenditure  on  relief  of  the  poor  in  1901 
ifc  was  19s.  8d. — very  noa-ly  £1. 

25706.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  It  is  18s.  you  yourself  say  just 
below  the  table  ? — Thank  you  ;  the  sum  of  1 9s.  8d.  in 
the  Return  of  1904  included  some  items  of  expenditure 
which  were  not  included  in  the  Local  Taxation  Report. 
Of  course  the  cost  is  considerably  more  than  it  was 
formerly.  That  illustrates  what  I  was  saying,  namely, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  Whitechapel  policy  was  entirely 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  money,  and  that  they  had,  as  I 

think,  other  motives  as  well.  ' 

25707.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  this  expenditure,  I 
think  you  said  just  now  that  their  expenditure  was  ex- 
cessive ? — I  said  it  was  very  large  ;  I  do  not  think  I  said 
it  was  excessive. 

25708.  Was  not  this  expenditure  incurred  just  as  other 
boards  of  guardians  in  London  have  incurred  expenditure, 
with  a  view  of  making  the  infirmary  good,  and  so  on  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  incurred  from  most  excellent 
motives. 

25709.  Then  need  it  be  criticised  as  very  large  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  because  Whitchapel  is  put  before  us  in  the 
country  as  an  example.  Time  after  time  we  are  told  how 
much  they  have  cut  down  out-relief  in  Whitechapel.  and 
how  much  money  they  have  saved,  and  how  much  good 
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i/r.  J.  T.    they  have  done  ;  and  therefore  I  certainly  think  it  is  wise 
Dodd.       for  us  in  the  country,  before  we  adopt  the  Whitechapel 

  system,  to  see  what  happens  at  Whitechapel  in  the  way 

2,  Oct.  190G.  of  cost.    I  should  be  very  sorry  myself  as  a  country 
guardian  that  we  sliould  follow  Whitechapel. 

25710.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  because  it  is  a  large  ex- 
penditure, but  because  Whitechapel  is  put  before  the 
country  ? — No,  it  is  both. 

25711.  Is  it  a  large  expenditure  as  against  the  expendi- 
ture of  other  boards  of  guardians  in  London  ? — It  seems 
to  be  rather  high. 

25712.  Have  you  evidence  to  show  that  ? — I  will  look 
and  see.  It  is  the  tenth  highest  in  London — at  any  rate, 
it  is  pretty  high. 

25713.  By  what  do  you  call  it  the  tenth  highest ; 
what  is  your  measure  of  the  highest  ? — I  am  going  by 
cost  per  head  of  population. 

25714.  If  the  population  is  large  the  cost  per  head  is 
relatively  smaller,  is  it  not  ? — -Do  you  mean  that  a  large 
union  can  be  carried  on  per  head  generally  rather  cheaper 
than  a  small  union  ? 

25715.  At  a  seemingly  smaller  figure  ? — Do  you  mean 
that  a  union  of  100,000  would  natui'ally  not  cost  ten  times 
as  much  as  a  union  of  10,000  ? 

25716.  Where  a  population  is  large,  of  course  a  calcu- 
lation per  head  must  be  relatively  smaller  ? — I  do  not 
follow  you,  I  must  say.  I  think  that  the  cutting  do^vn  of 
outdoor  reUef  beyond  a  certain  amount  does  tend  to 
increase  indoor  expenditure.  Supposing  you  take  your 
deserving  aged  poor  and  give  them  outdoor  relief,  that 
disposes  of  them  ;  but  supposing  you  take  thera  into 
the  workhouse,  then  I  think  you  have  to  level  up  the 
house  to  a  higher  standard  than  j'ou  would  otherwise 
require.  It  may  be  said  that  you  can  classify  them  and 
have  first  class  paupers  and  second  class  paupers  in  the 
house  ;  but  the  difficulties  of  such  classification,  especi- 
ally in  a  country  union,  are  almost  insuperable,  and  it 
would  cost  more  even  than  treating  them  better  all  round. 
So,  I  think  that  when  you  cut  down  out-relief  beyond  a 
certain  amount,  you  do  inci-ease  the  cost  of  the  indoor 
relief,  and  in  my  opinion  you  certainly  increase  the  num- 
ber of  indoor  paupers. 

25717.  With  regard  to  the  Jewish  population,  in  your 
calculations  have  you  made  any  deduction  for  a  popula- 
tion of  that  kind  ? — Do  you  mean  in  these  tables  ? 

25718.  Or  in  any  of  your  deductions  as  to  Whitechapel  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  having  made  any  deduction  for  that. 

25719.  But  you  refer  to  the  fact  ? — Yes,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  most  important  fact. 

25720.  But  you  have  never  seen  what  the  effect  of  that 
fact  is  upon  the  figures  ? — I  once  calculated  it  out  in  this 
way  ;  I  took  it  that  the  Gentile  population  of  Whitechapel 
was  something  like  the  same  as  the  whole  population  in 
Headington  Union.  Of  course  the  result  showed  that  at 
all  events  it  would  not  be  wise  to  follow  the  Whitechapel 
example. 

25721.  Having  made  your  population,  the  Christian 
population,  did  you  compare  it  with  any  other  union  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  have  done  so,  but  I  have  compared  the  cc  st 
of  Whitechapel  with  that  of  other  unions. 

25722.  How  could  you  say  it  was  not  right  to  follow 
the  example  from  the  figures  that  you  yourself  have 
compiled  ? — Because  I  found  that  Whitechapel  cost 
about  ten  times  as  much  as  Headington. 

25723.  Would  you  not  expect  that  Whitechapel,  under 
any  circumstances,  would  cost  ten  times  as  much  as 
Headington  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should,  and  at  all 
events  it  would  not  be  wise  for  us  to  follow  the  White- 
chapel system.  That  is  quite  clear.  I  say  Headington 
would  cost  more  if  it  v.as  administered  on  the  White- 
chapel system. 

25724.  Did  you  compare  Whitechapel  with  any  other 
union  in  London  to  get  your  result  ? — I  have  compared  it 
in  the  Appendix  [See  App.  Nr.  III.  (E)  ),  you  see,  with 
London  unions.  Even  reckoning  as  though  there  were  no 
Jewish  Eoard  of  Guardians  there,  you  will  find  that  White- 
chapel comes  out  as  the  tenth  highest ;  so  if  you  make 
allowance  for  the  Jews  the  cost  at  Whitechapel  must  te 
very  great. 
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25725.  Have  you  in  these  calculations  considered  the  £ggg^  jj^ 

question  of  the  population — I  mean  the  difference  that  „ 

11  T      .  ,  ,         .  ciccibiijg  or 

IS  made  when  you  compare  districts  where  there  is  an  decreasing 
increasing  population  with  districts  where  there  is  a  population  on 
decreasing  population  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  statistics  of 
specially  discussed  it,  but  I  should  be  happy  to  do  so  infant  mot- 
if to  do  so  would  be  of  any  use  to  the  Commission.  tality. 

25726.  With  regard  to  the  table  that  you  have  placed 
first  in  the  Appendix  {See  App.  No.  III.  (A) ),  is  it  your 
suggestion  that  you  can  compare  populations  at  the  end 
of  each  decade  w  ith  the  infant  mortality  per  1,000  births 
at  the  end  of  each  decade,  as  if  population  and  infant 
mortahty  per  1,000  births  were  comparable  ? — I  put  the 
population  in  for  information,  but  that  is  all. 

25727.  Does  that  help  your  conclusion  ? — I  think  it 
is  essential  to  put  in  the  population,  and  to  know  what 
sort  of  ijopulation  you  are  dealing  with,  and  the  size  of 
it.  Certainly  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  figures  of  the 
population. 

25728.  Would  you  not,  if  you  are  taking  the  popula- 
tion as  your  basis,  say  that  you  should  take  the  infant 
mortality  on  the  basis  of  population,  too  ? — But  you 
know  that  in  reckoning  infant  mortality  you  always 
reckon  it  per  1,000  births. 

25729.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  you  are  making  a 
special  table,  therefore  one  would  expect  you  to  take  the 
special  line  your  table  would  suggest.  You  take,  as  the 
basis  of  your  table,  population,  and  therefore  if  you  want 
to  compare  infant  mortality  district  by  district  we  should 
expect  you  to  do  so  on  the  population  basis  ? — I  think 
you  are  mistaken.  The  basis  of  this  table  is  the  infant 
mortality  per  thousand  births,  but  I  think  it  is  as  well 
to  put  the  population  in  for  the  purpose  of  information. 
The  main  point  of  this  table  is,  as  I  said  before,  to  show 
the  enormous  importance  of  this  question  of  infant 
mortality. 

25730.  You  do  not  propose  the  plan  of  a  reward  which 
is  adopted  in  France,  do  you  ? — No.    May  I  shew  you 
what  I  have  proposed  ?    I  think  that  Villiers  le  Due 
is  worth  citing  as  showing  a  remarkable  success.    The  plan  jg-^gj 
I  suggest  is  mentioned  in  paragraph  112  of  my  Statement : 
"  Guardians  should  make  it  known  that  every  married  applications 
woman  with  child,  having  her  home  in  the  union,  and  for  relief  from 
in  need  of  relief  to  enable  her  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  married 

her  own  hfe  and  that  of  the  child  about  to  be  bom,  should  women  before 
apply  to  the  reUeving  officer  before  the  seventh  month  confinement, 
of   pregnancy."    By   relieving   officer  of  course  I  mean 
somebody  appointed  for  that  purpose — a  woman  relieving 
officer  or  health  visitor  or  other  suitable  person. 

25731.  Then  your  alternative  plan  is  that  there  should 
be  notice  given  by  all  who  want  it  before  the  birth  of  a 
child  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  best  plan. 

25732.  Do  you  take  France  and  its  methods  as  at  all 
a  guide  to  us  in  this  matter  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  as  having 
been  successful.  But  of  course  I  do  not  want  to  follow 
France  blindly,  and  in  fact  the  law  would  not  allow  me 
to  follow  it  exactly  if  I  wanted  to  do  sc. 

25733.  I  mean  outside  of  Villiers  le  Due  ? — I  will  speak 
of  Villiers  le  Due  itself  first,  please.  Having  regard  to 
the  differences,  I  should  follow  Villiers  le  Due  in  giving 
help  where  necessar3^  As  to  France  outside  Villiers  le  Duo 
I  think  France  gives  us  a  very  valuable  suggestion  in  its 
milk  depots  where  the  mothers  are  fed.  Such  depots  may 
be  useful  in  some  districts,  but  of  course,  again,  there  are 
very  great  differences  of  needs  in  different  districts. 

25734.  Have  you  any  evidence  in  France  that  there 
is  an  increasing  birth-rate  now,  though  the  relief  for 
children  has  increased  very  largely  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  any ;  but  there  is  certainlj'  a  greatly  decreased  infant 
mortality  in  Villiers  le  Due,  and  I  think  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  there  are  many  children  kept  alive  by  this 
feeding  of  the  mothers  in  these  milk  depots. 

25735.  Apart  from  Villiers  le  Due,  you  know  what  is  the 
general  policy  of  infantile  relief  in  France  ;  do  you  think 
it  is  producing  the  results  which  you  would  desire  ?  I 
ask  that  because  the  system  you  propose  is  nearer  the 
general  French  system  than  that  adopted  in  Villiers 
le  Due  ?• — I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  general 
French  system  to  speak  positively,  but  I  think  the  milk 
depots  may  be  useful  in  some  places. 
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25730.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  destitute  " 
which  you  refer  to  in  the  fifth  part  of  your  Statement, 
I  entirely  agree  with  what  you  siy  about  the  words 
being  "  necessary  relief  "  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it 
not  the  case  that  the  word  "  destitution  "  as  it  is  inter- 
preted by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  has 
been  taken  as  equivalent  to  a  want  of  necessary  relief  ? — 
I  think  it  has  sometimes  been  interpreted  differently  and 
such  different  interpretation  has  done  mischief.  The 
legal  words  are  "  necessary  relief,"  and  we  cannot  do 
bettor  than  keep  to  the  law.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  essential 
for  the  good  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  that  we 
should  keep  faithfully  to  the  law  and  administer  it. 

25737.  Continuing  on  with  your  Statement,  you  quote 
in  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  able-bodied,  the 
answers  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  first  one  you  quote 
this  phrase  :  "  Their  duty  is  to  relieve  destitution,  and 
in  connection  with  this  relief  they  may  impose  a  task  of 
work  as  a  test  of  destitution."  Does  not  the  whole  para- 
graph suggest  that  the  question  at  issue  is  employment 
apart  from  pauperism  as  against  employment  which 
the  Poor  Law  would  give  and  which  would  carry  with  it 
the  loss  of  political  status  ? — ^The  answers  are  in  my 
opinion  really  not  quite  correct,  and  are  very  misleading. 
Of  course,  they  were  not  intended  to  be  so,  but  I  think 
they  are  misleading. 

25738.  If  it  were  a  question  of  these  people  being 
employed  by  the  Poor  Law  without  becoming  paupers, 
in  that  case  the  answer  is  right  and  they  would  become 
jjaupers  if  they  were  so  employed  ? — I  can  only  say  that 
I  think  these  answers  are  misleading.  The  provision  of 
work  merely  as  a  test  of  destitution  certainly  is  not  the 
idea  of  the  Poor  Law. 

25739.  On  the  other  hand,  is  not  the  question  of  pro- 
viding work  a  question  as  a  rule  discussed  and  put  forward 
as  apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  that  is  to  say,  under  such 
conditions  as  would  not  allow  a  person  to  lose  his  fran- 
chise ? — I  can  read  the  question  if  you  like.  As  the 
answers  stand  I  think  they  are  misleading  ;  they  were 
not  intended  to  be  so,  and  I  quite  understand  that  the 
answers  were  given  especially  in  regard  to  a  question 
of  work  and  of  providing  employmsnt  outside. 

257J:0.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  general  policy  of  18  >4, 
that  out-of-door  relief  should  not  be  given  to  able-bodied 
men  ? — It  is  not  the  law  under  the  Act  of  1834. 

25741.  I  know  ;  I  used  the  word  "  policy  "  as  repre- 
senting generally  the  outcome  of  it  ? — Generally  speak- 
ing it  should  be  so,  but  there  should  be  many  exceptions, 
and  there  are  many  exceptions  by  law.  As  I  say,  as  a 
general  rule  I  think  the  law  is  right  enough  on  this  point. 

25742.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  limits  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  ? — Do  you  maan  in  amount  of 
relief  ? 

25743.  I  mean  its  application  to  the  men  who  should 
receive  relief,  though  able-bodied  and  though  not  out  of 
health  ? — It  is  clear  that  if  they  are  in  need  they  should 
receive  employment.    That  seems  to  be  the  law. 

25744.  That  is  your  one  point  ;  there  is  no  other  way 
in  which  you  think  able-bodied  people  should  receive 
outdoor  relief,  is  there  ? — They  should  receive  out- 
door relief  together  with  employment.  Then  also  there 
are  many  eases  where  during  the  sickness  of  themselves 
and  their  families  they  should  receive  outdoor  relief. 
Of  course,  the  guardians  have  power  to  give  outdoor 
relief  "  in  kind  "  in  any  cas?.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  law 
on  the  subject. 

25745.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  children, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  the  food  is  the  mxin  issue,  and  is 
it  for  that  reason  that  you  wish  the  fooi  to  be  given 
by  the  giardians  to  the  mother  and  to  thi3  children  ? — I 
wish  the  food,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  food,  to  be  given 
to  the  children  when  necessary. 

25746.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  question  of  the  food 
is  a  very  partial  question  connected  with  the  whole 
management  of  the  family  internally  ? — I  think  food  is 
a  very  important  thing  for  children. 

25747.  Take  this  as  an  opinion  published  in  the  last 
Report  of  the  medical  officer  for  London  who  attends 
schools  :  "  The  majority  of  ill-noiu-ishcd  children  are  so 
from  a  complexity  of  causes,  of  which  want  of  food  during 
school  life  " — that  is  a  long  period — "  is  a  comparatively 
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trivial  one."  Would  you  be  prepared  to  accept  that  ?— 
I  really  could  not  say,  but  I  do  say  this  much — undoaot- 
edly  they  ought  to  be  fed  before  they  go  to  school. 

25748.  And  when  they  go  to  school  ? — If  it  is  neces- 
sary. Also  I  presume  that  he  probably  is  thinking  of  the 
improvidence  of  parents,  their  drunkenness  and  so  forth. 
As  I  say,  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  against  the  drink. 
I  do  not  think  that  giving  necessary  Poor  Law  relief  is 
the  only  one  thing  to  do  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
children ;  there  are  plenty  of  other  things  to  be  done  as 
well. 

25749.  Do  you  think  that,  without  regard  to  a  very  Need  for 
strong  organisation  for  preserving  the  family  and  strength-  strict  super- 
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ening  it  from  the  point  of  the  power  of  using  means, 
the  relief  given  to  children  in  this  way  would  be  of  service  ?  '^^^^  hea^ltb.' 
— There  is  certainly  a  necessity  for  supervision  and  great  yigj^Qjg  ^to 
care. 

25750.  What  would  you  do  to  ensure  the  supervision 
over  the  large  number  of  children  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with  ? — You  want  health  visitors,  either  professional  or 
amateurs,  undoubtedly,  or  women  relieving  officers. 

25751.  You  trust  really  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the 
visiting  system  ? — I  think  there  will  have  to  be  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  visiting  system  of  some  kind, 
and  the  visitors  should  go  as  far  as  possible  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  the  people.  There  are  a  few  health  visitors 
now  in  some  towns,  and  they  are  very  useful. 

25752.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)    Mr.  Loch  has  asked  you  Alleged  mia- 
about  paragraph  136,  and  you  have  given  an  answer  to  apprehension 
one  question  upon  it.    Do  you  take  any  exception  to  the  of  functions  of 
second  answer  which  is  given  there  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  I'^^^^^^l^^ 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  "  work  being  provided  a^ile-bodied 
merely  as  a  test  of  destitution." 

25753.  But  the  second  answer  is  a  statement  of  fact, 
is  it  not — "  The  principle  by  which  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians have  been  governed  "  it  begins  ? — Presumably,  as 
the  Local  Government  Board  makes  this  statement,  that 
is  the  law,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

25754.  It  was  not  a  question  of  law,  it  was  a  question 
of  the  statement  of  the  principle  by  which  the  boards 
of  guardians  have  in  fact  been  governed  ? — If  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  added  that  that  was  not  the 
correct  principle,  I  should  have  been  quite  satisfied. 

25755.  My  point  is  that  the  answer  there  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  principle  by  which  as,  a  matter  of  fact,  boards 
of  guardians  have  been  governed,  and  I  should  not  have 
thought  that  you  would  have  questioned  that  that  wr.s 
the  case  ? — In  most  cases  that  is  so,  I  should  say ;  but  I 
consider  that  the  answer  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  a  very  misleading  answer  if  that  is  the  excuse  for  it. 

25756.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  excuse  exactly  ;  it  is  a 
statement  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  boards  of 
guardians  have  in  fact  been  governed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  out-relief  to  destitute  able-bodied  persons,  namely, 
"  That  in  each  case  such  relief  should  l)e  given  by  them 
as  the  necessities  of  the  case  require,  work  being  provided 
merely  as  a  test  of  destitution."  Surely  that  is  so,  and 
boards  of  guardians  have,  in  fact,  acted  upon  that  prin- 
ciple ?— That  seems  to  me  a  very  incomplete  answer  to 
the  question,  because,  of  course,  the  question  was  whr.t 
could  be  done  and  what  should  be  done. 

25757.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  question  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  the  questions  with  me  ;  I  thought  I  had. 

25758.  Leaving  that  then,  and  turning  to  the  use  of  the  The  definition 
word  "destitution"  we  have  had  evidence  before  „ 
given  by  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Local  Government  Beard  quahfi^ation 
in  which  he  stated  what  he  thought  "  destitution  "  meant,  relief. 
Perhaps  I  might  just  read  that  to  you,  as  it  is  short  ? — 

If  you  will  be  so  kind  I  shall  be  very  grateful. 

25759.  "  Destitution  when  used  to  describe  the  condi- 
tion of  the  p'erson  as  a  subject  for  relief,  implies  th\t  he 
is  for  the  time  being  without  materitJ  resource;  (1) 
directly  available  and  (2)  appropriate  for  satisfying  his 
physical  needs,  (a)  whether  actu;  lly  existing  or  (6)  li  :ely 
to "  immediately  arise."  Would  j'ou  concur  in  that 
definition  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  happy  one,  bee  mse 
it  might  lead  people  to  think  that  he  must  be  without  any 
material  resources  w:hatever. 
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25760.  Do  3-011  think  that  is  correct  in  point  (.>f  law  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  a  correct  way  of  stating  it, 
because,  as  I  say,  "  without  material  resources  "  might 
mean  "  without  any  material  resources  of  any  kind." 
A  labourer  with  a  cottage,  for  instance,  undoubtedly 
may  be  entitled  to  relief,  and  a  person  may  have  shelter 
and  may  have  clothing,  and  yet  may  not  have  food — he 
may  lack  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  labourer  may 
have  a  guinea  a  week  and  yet  be  without  sufficient  material 
resources.    I  can  give  you  a  case,  I  believe. 

25761.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  read  you  a  little  further  ? 
— At  any  rate  I  do  not  think  the  definition  is  accurate. 

25762.  I  shortened  it  as  mach  as  I  could.  The  witness 
proceeded,  "  By  physical  needs  in  this  definition  are 
meant  such  needs  as  must  be  sr.tisfied  in  order  to  maintain, 
life,  or  in  order  to  obviate,  mitigate,  or  remove  causes 
endangering  life  or  likelv  to  endanger  life  or  impair  health 
or  bodily  fitness  for  self-support."  That  rather  takes  in 
your  point,  does  it  not  ? — It  is  more  like  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  definition  is  very  well  expressed.  I  have  here 
the  case  of  a  ^oman  who  has  3s.  6d.  a  week,  and  she  was 
decided  to  be  entitled  to  Poor  Law  relief. 

25763.  Because  she  had  not  sufficient  ? — Yes.  That 
is  really  rather  an  important  case.  There  you  have  a 
decision  of  the  judges  that  a  person  may  have  3s.  6d.  a 
week  and  yet  be  entitled  to  Poor  Law  relief. 

25764.  That  would  come  within  this  definition — because 
the  person  had  not  enough  in  order  to  maintain  life  or  in 
order  to  obviate,  mitigate,  and  so  on  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
is  at  all  a  happy  definition  for  this  reason,  that  it  gives 
you  a  general  sort  of  impression  that  persons  are  not 
entitled  to  relief  until  they  are  half  starved  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  present  English  law. 

25765.  The  point  I  am  rather  putting  to  you  is,  not 
whether  the  definition  is  a  happy  one,  but  whether  the 
use  of  the  word  "destitution"  in  that  sense  does  not 
remove  any  objection  that  might  be  made  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  word  as  used  there  gives  an  incorrect  im- 
pression of  the  law  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  you  re- 
member the  ordinary  guardian  cannot  carry  about  that 
bundle  of  words  in  his  head,  and  if  he  did  carry  them 
about  I  think  they  would  be  likely  to  be  misleading.  I 
think  the  Royal  Commission  on  Aged  Poor  has  given  a 
far  better  definition  of  it. 

25766.  The  definition  of  the  Royal  Commission  is  not, 
I  think,  substantially  different,  but  this  is  more  elaborate 
of  course  ? — I  think  the  Royal  Commission's  definition 
is  much  better,  really. 

25767.  The  use  of  the  word  "  poor  "  is  in  itself  ambigu- 
ous, is  it  not  ?  A  person  may  be  said  to  be  poor  because 
he  is  not  very  well  off  ;  but  what  is  really  meant  by 
"  poor  "  in  the  Poor  Law  is,  is  it  not,  that  a  person  is 
not  able  to  maintain  himself  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does 
indicate  that.  The  word  "  poor "  you  have  to  take 
together  with  the  words  "  necessary  relief."  I  think  the 
word  "  necessary  "  is  important. 

25768.  You  consequently  would  desire  to  see  some  other 
word  than  "  poor  "  there  in  order  to  bring  in  that  idea  ? — 
I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  and  its  predecessors 
were  probably  induced  to  use  some  other  word  by  the 
remarkable  definition  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of 
1834  and  their  ideas  of  poverty.  They  wanted  to  employ 
another  word.  I  think  the  use  of  the  word  destitution  " 
has  done  a  lot  of  mischief.  You  must  remember  the 
word  "poor"  is  tie  Act  of  Parliament  word  and  the 
legal  word. 


25769.  There  is  a  vary  old  authority  I  think  for  the 
use  of  the  word  "  destitution  "  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
What  is  it,  please  ? 

25770.  There  are  old  cases  and  so  on  in  which  the  word 
"  destitution  "  is  used  I  think  ? — About  what  date  ? 

25771.  I  think  going  back  as  far  as  George  II.  ? — Very 
well ;  those  cases  being  known  the  legislature  in  the 
time  of  William  IV.  keeps  up  the  word  "  poor  "  and  does 
not  bring  in  the  word  "  destitute."  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  the  Government  had  tried  to  bring  in  the  word  "  desti- 
tute "  they  would  have  found  a  very  considsrable  diflSculty 
in  the  Parhament  of  1834. 

25772.  Were  not  the  words  used  in  the  Act  of  1834, 
merely  following  the  words  used  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  ? 
— They  were  exactly  the  same  ;  but  there  was  the  phrase 
"destitute"  known  to  lawyers  at  that  date,  yet  at 
the  same  time  Parliament  deliberately  keeps  up  the  word 
"  poor,"    I  think  that  is  a  very  strong  point. 

25773.  Just  one  other  point  on  quite  a  different  matter.  Proposed 
You  have  made  a  suggestion  that  town  councils  should  be  representa- 
represented  on  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes.  tion  of  Sani- 

.  tary  Author- 

25774.  Do  you  intentionally  limit  that  to  town  councils,  ities  on 
or  do  you  intend  to  include  other  district  councils  ? — A  Boards  of 
rural  district  councillor  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  Guardians, 
guardians,  and  so  there  was  no  need  to  say  anything 

about  that. 

25775.  But  that  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  urban 
districts  which  are  not  boroughs  ? — I  think  that  in  an 
urban  district  the  same  thing  should  hold,  viz.,  that  you 
should  have  the  infusion. 

25776.  You  suggest  as  a  sort  of  ultimate  course  that 

the  powers  of  boards  of  guardians  might  be  transferred  ^^'ff^ct^^f^rans 
to  the  town  council  so  far  as  the  giving  of  medical  relief  Town 
is  concerned  ;  have  you  considered  that  that  would  have  Councils  of 
a  very  important  financial  result  ?— Do  you  mean  that  powers  of 
it  would  cost  a  great  deal  ?  Boards  of 

T  .  Guardians, 

25777.  1  am  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  areas  are 
quite  different  ? — No  doubt  that  would  be  so.  But  I 
consider  a  point  like  that  is  simply  immaterial  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enormous  importance  this  question  has 
with  reference  to  the  health  of  the  nation. 

25778.  The  point  would  be  important,  would  it  not  ?— i 
Very  likely. 

25779.  But  you  would  regard  it  as  something  that  need 
not  condemn  your  suggestion  ? — Of  course  it  is  important, 
but  it  is  of  very  small  consequence  as  compared  with  the 
tremendous  importance  of  this  question  of  the  health  of 
the  nation,    I  should  be  quite  satisfied  at  present  with 
putting  an  infusion  of  the  town  council  on  to  the  board  of 
guardians,  assuming  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
will  use  its  powers  and  influence  on  the  side  of  health. 
[I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  state  that  I  limit  this  last 
answer  to  the  provincial  town  and  urban  district  councils 
and  the  boards  of  guardians  outside  London.    I  think 
that,  although  some  improvement  would  be  effected  by 
an  infusion  or  direct  representation  of  the  London  borough 
councils  on  the  boards  of  guardians,  the  better  course 
would  be  to  aboUsh  the  London  boards   of  guardians 
and  constitute  the  London  borough  councillors  guardians 
ex  officio,  as  rural  district  councillors  are  in  rural  districts — 
and  retaining  always  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.] 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  [Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  A.  Robinson,  K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Bbntham. 

Mr.  Prancis  Chandler. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 


Mr.  George  Lansbury. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Ntjnn. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps.  . 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  [Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Henry  Quelch,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


25780.  [Chairman.)  You  appear  here,  I  understand,  to 
give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Social  Democratic  Pedera- 
tion  ? — Yes. 

25781.  That  body  has  prepared  a  statement  of  evidence 
to  be  submitted  to  us  which  you  hand  in  ? — Yes. 

The  Witness  Jianded  in  the  following  Memorandum. 

I. 

abolition  ^-  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  workhouse,  we  are 
rkhouaes  not  advocating  anything  which  is  opposed  to  existing  in- 
i  table.  stitutions  and  prevalent  usages  and  methods.  We  merely 
counsel  an  intelligent  anticipation  of  what  is  inevitable — 
what  is,  in  fact,  the  accumulated  result  of  legislative  and 
administrative  practice.  The  workhouse,  that  corner- 
stone of  the  English  Poor  Law,  is  crumbling  to  pieces,  and 
new  institutions  and  new  methods  of  relief  are  taking 
its  place,  upsetting  the  basic  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded. 

2.  Let  us  recapitulate  these  principles.  "  The  funda- 
mental principle  with  respect  to  the  legal  relief  of  the 
poor,"  says  the  famous  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners of  1834,  "  is  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
ought  to  be  on  the  whole  less  ehgible  than  that  of  the  in- 
dependent worker.  .  .  In  order  to  carry  this  principle 
into  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pauper  should  be 
relieved  ...  by  public  establishment,"  and  there 
suV)jected  "  to  such  a  system  of  labour,  discipline  and 
restraint  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  in  his  estimation 
the  bodily  comforts  which  he  enjoys."  The  workhouse 
was  thus  to  act  both  as  a  test  of  destitution,  and  a  de- 
terrent to  the  idler,  and  its  application  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor  was  to  be  universal,  and,  in  theory  at  least,  absolute. 
Only  in  the  case  of  non-able-bodied,  the  Act  of  1834 
allowed  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  by  order  of  two  justices 
of  the  peace,  if  one  of  them  could  testify,  from  his  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  the  applicant,  through  physical 
weakness  or  old  age,  was  absolutely  incapable  of  work. 
But  even  this  clause  has  remained  from  the  very  beginning 
a  dead  letter. 
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3.  Let  us  now  see  how  these  principles  set  forth  were 
applied  in  practice.  Already  in  1844,  only  ten  years  that 
is  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  a  breach  was  made  in  their 
application  to  one  class  of  non-able-bodied,  namely,  the 
children.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that, 
when  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  was  under  discussion 


iirture 
u  the 
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::  nud 
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s^rehef  to  House  of  Lords,  an  amendment  was  moved  with  a 

( 'hiUlrcn  •  view  to  permitting  outdoor  relief  in  the  case  of  children 
under  three  and  aged  persons  over  sixty,  the  mover 
believing  in  all  iimocence  that  no  harm  could  result  frora 
this.  The  iMinister  in  charge  of  the  Bill  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  House  of  Commons  to  consult  ilr.  Nassau 
Senior,  who  pointed  out  that  the  amendment  was  un- 
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acceptable  ;   since  the  withdrawal  of  children  and  aged  j^^. 
persons  from  the  workhouse  would  react  upon  their  able-  Quelch. 

bodied  relatives,  and  would  undermine  the  whole  ad-   

ministration  of  the  Poor  Law.    Yet  in  1844  we  see  an  Act  8  Oct.  1906. 

passed  which  permits  the  withdrawal  of  all  children  from   

the  worldiouse,  placing  them  in  special  schools.  Since 
then,  as  we  all  know,  we  have  had  the  cottage  and  scattered 
homes  for  children,  where  their  position  is  certainly  not 
"  less  eligible  "  than  that  of  the  ehildi-en  of  the  "  inde- 
pendent labourer."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principle 
which  guides  the  majority  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  at 
the  present  time  is  that  the  children  should  not  be  "  con- 
taminated "  by  the  workhouse. 

4.  A  still  more  glaring  contravention  of  the  principles  jo)  xhe  aged ; 
of  1834  is  represented  by  the  treatment  of  the  aged  poor. 
"The  frugality  and  forethought  of  a  young  labourer," 
says  the  Report  of  1834,  "would  be  useless  if  he  foresaw 
the  certainty  of  a  better  asylum  for  his  old  age  than  he 
could  possibly  provide  by  his  own  exertions  ;  and  the  in- 
dustrious efforts  of  a  son  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  his 
parents  in  his  own  dwelling  would  be  thrown  away,  and 
would  cease  to  be  called  forth,  if  the  almshouse  of  the 
district  offered  a  refuge  for  their  declining  years  in  which 
they  might  obtain  comforts  and  indulgences  which  even 
the  most  successful  of  the  labouring  class  cannot  always 
obtain  by  their  own  exertions."  Yet  but  for  the  South 
African  War  we  might  have  had  an  Act  in  1899  pro- 
viding for  the  estabUshment  by  the  county  councils  of 
cottage  homes  for  aged  poor  which  would  have  been  some- 
thing better  even  than  almshouses.  The  Bill  passed  the 
Second  Reading,  and  was  favourably  reported  upon  by  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  prevented  it  from  passing  into  law. 
But  even  before  that  date — as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the 
seventies — the  principles  of  the  reform  of  1834  had  begun 
already  to  fall  into  disuse  through  the  growing  practice  of 
giving  the  aged  poor  outdoor  relief.  At  the  present 
moment  aged  persons  form  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
receive  rehef  in  that  way.  In  1900  the  practice,  so  con- 
trary both  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  "  reform  "  of 
1834,  received  at  last  the  official  imprimatur  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  "  The  Board  considers,"  runs  its 
circular  of  August  4th,  1900,  "  that  aged  deserving  persons 
should  not  be  urged  to  enter  the  workhouse  at  all  .  .  . 
but  that  they  should  be  relieved  by  having  adequate  out- 
door rehef  in  such  cases,  but  they  are  afraid  that,  too 
frequently,  such  relief  is  not  adequate  in  amount.  They 
are  desirous  of  pressing  upon  the  guardians  that  such 
relief,  when  granted,  be  always  adequate."  The  growing 
demand  for  universal  old-age  pensions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  increasuig  spread  of  cottage  homes  for  the  aged  on 
the  other,  mark  the  tendency  towards  the  speedy  and 
total  abolition  of  the  workhouse  as  a  mode  of  relief  for  that 
class  of  non-ablc-boched  persons,  called  the  aged  j)oor. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


'    Mr.  H.         5.  Yet  a  third  class  of  non-able-bodied  is  being  with- 

'  Quclch.  drawn  from  the  workhouse,  those  who  are  sick.  Medical 
—  relief  is  no  longer  regarded  as  "  pauperising,"  and  the 

8  Oct.  1906.  establishment  of  lunatic  asylums  and  hospitals  for 
infectious  diseases  have  since  1866  done  away  with  the 

(3)  The  sick ;  workhouse  in  another  great  branch  of  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion. 

6.  Thus  one  section  of  the  poor  after  another  has  been 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  workhouse,  and  the  latter 
may  now  virtually  be  considered  as  not  applicable  to 
the  relief  of  non-able-bodied  persons.  Its  universality  and 
absoluteness  have  come  to  an  end. 


and  (4)  The 
able-bodied. 
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7.  If  we  now  consider  the  case  of  the  able-bodied,  we 
shall  find  a  similar  tendency  making  itself  felt  more  and 
more.  The  workhouse  was  to  serve  as  the  sole  method  of 
relief  in  the  ease  of  the  able-bodied,  and  no  exemption  was 
to  be  granted  under  any  circumstances.  The  authors  of 
the  reform  of  1834  were  so  strong  on  that  point  that  they 
insisted  on  its  immediate  and  rigorous  application  ;  and 
it  was  entirely  due  to  the  determined  stand  made  by  the 
Government  that  the  Commissioners  proceeded  gradually 
with  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  case  of  the  able- 
bodied.  Yet  scarcely  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1834  ere  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves had  to  suspend  the  general  prohibition  of  outdoor 
relief !  On  the  occasion  of  the  distress  among  the 
Spitalfields  silk  weavers  the  Commissioners  decided  to 
grant  outdoor  relief  in  exchange  for  task  work.  Then 
just  ten  years  later,  in  1844,  there  was  issued  what  is 
called  the  "  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order."  To 
judge  by  its  name  and  its  preamble,  one  might  think  this 
was  an  Order  to  enforce  the  workhouse  method  of  relief 
still  more  strictly.  In  reality  it  was  exactly  the  reverse, 
defining  a  number  of  cases,  including  "  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity  "  and  "  sickness  and  accident  "  when  out  relief 
may  be  given.  Eight  years  1  iter  this  Order  was  supple- 
mented by  another  Order,  this  time  frankly  called  "  The 
Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order,"  which,  after  paying 
the  usual  platonic  respect  to  the  workhouse,  permits  out- 
door relief  to  be  given  to  all  classes  of  paupers  in  the 
Metropolis  and  other  populous  districts  in  exchange  for 
task  work.  It  further  contains  a  most  damaging  proviso, 
permitting  the  Guardians,  in  cases  enumerated  in  the 
former  Orders,  to  dispense  even  with  the  labour  test !  It 
was  in  virtue  of  this  proviso  that  the  guardians  of  MerthjT 
Tydvil  in  1900  gave  outdoor  relief  to  the  families  of  the 
miners  on  strike  ;  the  Law  Courts  subsequently  confirming 
the  legality  of  the  procee-Jings. 

8.  Thus  legislation  itself  has  upset  the  workhouse 
principle  of  1834,  and  now  what  with  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  of  1905,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
recent  Committee  on  Vagrancy  for  the  establishment  of 
labour  colonies  for  the  vagrants,  the  workhouse  method  of 
relief  may,  in  the  case  even  of  the  able-bodied,  be  regarded 

'as  abrogated.  In  this  connection  the  practice  of  thfc. 
local  authorities  t-o  provide  relief  works  in  time  of  distress 
must  also  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  failure  of  the  workhouBc 
to  act  as  a  mode  of  relief,  as  was  recognised  by  the  Local 
Government  itself  in  its  circular  of  March  15th,  1886. 

9.  The  workhouse,  then,  has  become  almost  a  useies-i 
institution,  and  its  importance  has  been  further  reduced 
by  the  great  change  that  has  come  over  the  principles  of  iti 
administration.  Since  the  passing  of  the  "  Outdoor 
Relief  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1894."  allowing  the 
guardians,  in  calculating  the  allowance  to  be  made,  to 
disregard  an  income  derived  from  a  Friendly  Society,  the 
great  principle  of  absolute  destitution  as  a  conditio  sine  qua 
non  of  Poor  Law  relief  can  no  longer  be  upheld,  and  since 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  1900  formally  sanctioned 
the  practice  of  the  guardians  to  treat  the  deserving  aged 
poor  differently  from  the  rest,  that  principle  has  received 
further  limitations.  The  moral  worth  of  an  individual  is 
now  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  his  destitution, 
and  accordingly  the  condition  of  the  workhouse  inmates  of 
this  class  has  most  decidedly  ceased  to  be  "  less  eligible  " 
than  that  of  the  independent  worker. 

10.  The  very  measure  which  at  the  time  of  enforcing  the 
Act  of  1834  nearly  led  to  a  revolution,  namely  the  separa- 
tion of  husband  from  wife,  is  being  allowed  to  drop  in  the 
case  of  those  over  sixty-five  ;  and  we  now  hear  such 
opinions  as  those  uttered  by  Sir  H.  Owen  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor :  "  The  workhouse  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  deterrent  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  a  hardship  for  persons  to  go  there,  and  in  fact  the 


majority  of  those  in  the  workhouse  arc  better  fed,  better 
housed  and  better  provided  for  than  they  ever  were  be- 
fore." What  would  Sir  Henry's  predecessor  in  the  Office, 
Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  the  author  of  the  reform  of  1834, 
have  said  if  he  could  have  heard  these  words. 

11.  We  see,  then,  that  the  Avorkhouse  has  in  every  direc- 
tion ceased  to  be  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be, 
and  that  its  gradual  disappearance  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Some,  no  doubt,  regret  it,  and  look  to  the  period  when  it 
will  completely  disappear  with  nothing  short  of  dismay. 
But  if  they  would  take  account  of  the  facts,  and  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  prejudice,  they  would 
see  that,  even  from  their  own  point  of  view,  the  workhouse 
has  proved  a  failure,  and  is  now  little  more  than  a  useless 
and  costly  system  of  cruelty.  Pauperism,  no  doubt,  has 
diminished  from  62-7  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  1842 
to  26  "2  in  1905  ;  but  this  decrease  is  solely  due  to  the 
decreased  number  of  outdoor  paupers,  the  relative  number 
of  indoor  paupers  remaining  the  same  throughout  the 
period.  In  1849  the  rate  per  1,000  of  outdoor  paupers 
was  54-4,  and  in  1905,  16-2,  while  the  rates  per  1,000  of 
indoor  paupers  in  1849  was  7"7,  and  in  1905  still  7'5. 
This  shows  that  indoor  relief  has  not  acted  as  a  deterrent 
and  that  the  same  proportion  of  the  population  is  con- 
tinually having  recourse  to  it.  The  like  result  follows 
from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  able-bodied  pauperism. 
No  doubt  it  has  greatly  decreased  since  1849,  the  propor- 
tion of  able-bodied  applying  for  Poor  Law  relief  having 
fallen  from  13  2  per  1,000  in  that  year  to  3-4  per  1,000  in 
1905.  It  would,  however,  be  totally  erroneous  to  ascribe 
this  result  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  workhouse.  It  is 
again  only  the  class  of  outdoor  paupers  which  has  de- 
creased—from 11  7  per  1,000  in  1849  to  21  per  1,000  in 
1905. 

12.  The  truth  is  that  pauperism  cannot  be  cured  or 
stamped  out  by  any  repressive  or  deterrent  measures. 
Pauperism  is  but  the  official  name  for  that  class  of  poverty 
of  which  the  State  takes  official  cognisance,  and  so  long  as 
poverty  exists,  pauperism  will  also  exist.  The  real 
question  is  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  whole  history  of 
the  Poor  Law  administration  has  shown  that  the  former 
methods  were  wrong  and  inefficient. 

IL 

13.  Before  coming  to  our  proposals  of  what  should  be 
done  on  the  abolition  of  the  workhouses,  we  would  impress 
on  the  members  of  the  Commission  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  poverty  arises  from  causes  over  which  the  workers 
as  a  class  have  no  control  whatever.  It  is  no  loose  state- 
ment to  say  that  over  the  whole  field  of  industry  such 
changes  have  taken  place  since  1834  as  practically  to 
revolutionise  the  entire  S5'stem  of  production.  The 
universal  introduction  of  machinery  has  been  a  very  great 
factor  in  throwing  the  worker  out  of  employment,  and 
thereby  rendering  him  an  applicant  for  Poor  Law  relief. 
Even  where  machinery  has  been  long  in  use,  constant 
improvements  render  a  less  number  of  human  workers 
necessary.  A  great  deal  of  machinery  is  automatic,  and, 
once  set  going,  needs  scarcely  any  looking  after.  This 
tendency  is  rendering  the  craftsman  in  many  industries  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  unskilled  labourers — mere  tenders  of 
machinery — replace  the  skilled  workers.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  grim  satire  to  see  apprenticeship  and  the  learning 
of  a  trade  advocated  as  a  step  towards  the  solution  of  the 
unemployed  question  by  those  who  should  and  probably  do 
know  better.  The  "  drive  "  of  modern  industry,  that  is,  the 
high  pressure  at  which  work  is  now  carried  on,  also  ages 
men  more  quickly,  and,  once  their  early  manhood  is  gone, 
employers  are  not  anxious  to  employ  them.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  this  makes  it  harder  for  men  and  women  to 
provide  for  their  old  age. 

14.  The  sole  object  of  all  employers  of  labour,  be  they 
private  individuals,  or  companies,  or  corporations  of  any 
kind,  is  of  course  to  make  profit.  This  constant  casting 
aside  of  the  workers,  when  they  cease  to  be  human  profit- 
making  machines  of  the  highest  efficiency,  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  pauperism.  The  unemployed  worker  parts  bit 
by  bit  with  his  home,  becomes  "  unemployable  "  and  in- 
evitably drifts  into  the  workhouse  at  last. 

15.  The  following  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  fore- 
going remarks  : — 

(a)  In  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  machinery  is  exten- 
sively used,  displacing  labour,  especially  in  the  North. 
Furniture,  cabinets,  etc.,  are  made  by  machinery,  es- 
pecially the  cheaper  kinds,  and  craftsmen,  skilled  first- 
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uses  of  un-  class  men,  are  becoming  extinct.  The  clays  are  gone  when 
ployment,  the  workers  were  skilled  men,  and  took  a  pride  in  their 
pjeding  work. 

"  of  mach-  "  Speeding  u-p  "  is  acute  in  these  trades  the  work 
'^'rT^th  *°  ^'^  '^^^^  formerly.    Beside  the 

itrol  of  the  ^^'^  hurry  for  the  young  and  vigorous,  it 

j.].gpg  has  a  deplorable  effect  on  those  who  are  no  longer  young, 
driving  men  out  of  employment  more  quickly,  and  creating 
a  condition  of  things  in  which  those  forced  out  of  work  find 
it  increasingly  hard  to  get  fresh  employment. 

Wood  carvers  also  are  specially  liable  to  fluctuations  of 
fashion*  in  furniture,  and  through  these  fluctuations  are 
frequently  thrown  out  of  emplojnnent. 

Competition  is  very  keen,  some  firms  cutting  rates 
persistently  by  various  means,  such  as  better  machinery, 
speeding-up  old  machinery,  and  cheap  labour,  thus 
rendering  regular  and  steady  employment  impossible. 

There  is  a  deal  of  boy  labour  likewise  employed  in 
provincial  towns. 

employed      The  following  sums  paid  m  unemployed  benefit  by  the 
icht.         Amalgamated   Furnishing   Trades   Association   are  of 
value  : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Members.* 

1899 

1,976 

s. 

4 

d. 

10 

1,134 

1900 

3,632 

13 

8 

1,897 

1901 

4,731 

1 

2 

2,100 

1002 

5,377 

2 

8 

2,289 

1903 

5,592 

13 

4 

2,312 

1904 

8,979 

18 

1 

3,320 

1905 

6,681 

17 

10 

2,500 
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It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved machinery,  speeding-up,  and  the  various  devices 
obtaining  at  the  present  time,  age  workers  more  quickly 
than  in  former  days,  and  when  aged,  render  them  less 
acceptable  for  employment,  thus  providing  candidates  for 
Poor  Law  relief,  more  especially  those  who  have  not  been 
members  of  a  trade  union  or  friendly  society. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gossip,  Secretary,  National  Amalgamated 
Furnishing  Trades  Association,  Moorgate  Chambers,  72, 
Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C.,  is  willing  to  give  evidence. 

(6)  In  this  trade,  closely  allied  to  the  above,  a  very  great 
change  has  occurred  in  recent  years,  detrimentally  afiect- 
ing  the  workers.  The  introduction  of  what  is  Imown  as 
"open-grained  work"  or  fumed  oak,  means  that  a  saving 
in  labour  of  75  per  cent,  has  taken  place  over  previous 
meth.ods.  This  description  of  work  has  been  very  much 
in  vogue  in  recent  years,  many  big  mansions,  municipal 
buildings,  and  public  offices  being  done  in  this  style. 

The  introduction  of  female  labour  in  this  department  of 
industry  has  meant  the  displacement  of  quite  25  per  cent, 
of  male  labour.  Some  of  this  female  labour  is  paid  as  low 
as  10s.  to  r2s.  per  week,  and  the  top  prices  would  be  23s. 
to  25s.  The  trade  union  price  for  men  is  9d.  per  hour. 
Juvenile  labour  has  also  been  introduced. 

In  this  branch  of  industry  "  speeding-up  "  has  also  been 
introduced,  and  more  work  has  to  be  done  in  the  same 
time,  or  a  shorter  time  is  allowed  for  the  same  work.  For 

*  "  Claimants."  See  Q.26030. 


instance,  the  time  allowed  for  a  bedroom  suite  v/as  for- 
merly sixty  hours ;  it  has  now  to  be  done  in  thirty-five 
hours. 

This  trade  is  seasonal,  but  even  in  this  respect — which 
is  harmful  for  the  workers  in  any  trade  —it  is  worse  now 
than  previously.  Formerly  the  slack  time  was  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year.  Now  three-quarters  of  the  year  are 
slack,  and  instead  of  one-quarter  being  slack  and  three 
busy,  three  are  slack  and  and  one  is  busy. 

These  factors,  especially  the  latter,  render  it  next  to 
impossible  for  the  workers  to  keep  their  old  parents. 
Consequently,  many  who  kept  away  from  Poor  Law  relief 
are  now  obliged  to  apply  for  it. 

Men  over  forty  years  of  age  have  very  small  chance  of 
getting  work  in  this  industry,  and  some  branches  of  work 
— Louis,  Chippendale,  staining — are  physically  harmful 
to  the  workers,  causing  eruptions  of  the  skin,  etc. 

Mi\  Rudd,  Secretary,  United  French  Pohshers  London 
Society,  42,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C.,  will  be  willing  to  give 
evidence. 

((')  In  this  industry  changes  have  taken  place  which  act 
very  detrimentally  to  the  workers.  Let  us  submit  the 
following  particulars  of  one  very  large  firm  which  has 
probably  the  best  part  of  the  trade  : — 

In  packing  and  wrapping  1,000  men  have  been  dis- 
placed by  girl  labour  within  the  past  few  years,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  employer.  The  deft  fingers  of  young  girls 
do  a  large  quantity  of  work  satisfactorily  at  half  the  wages 
previously  paid. 

Electric  carrying  apparatus  connecting  two  factories 
aboHshes  labour  of  ten  men. 

Paper  cutting  and  shaving  machinery :  two  men  do  the 
work  previously  done  by  three. 

Machines  for  cutting  out  biscuits  displace  labour  and 
do  more  work. 

Men  engaged  on  the  modern  machinery  receive  Is.  per 
week  increase,  but  are  shut  out  one  day  per  week  for  at 
least  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  men  attending  three  great  coke-fed 
furnace  ovens  is  very  trying  ;  for  this  labour  they  get  one 
guinea  per  week,  and  the  work  these  men  did  previously 
is  now  done  by  lads  and  yoimg  men  at  14s.  to  17s.  per  week. 
Each  of  the  above  furnace  ovens  produces  two  tons  of 
biscuits  per  day. 

A  device  for  securing  hds  on  woodon  boxes  is  estimated 
to  save  30  per  cent,  hand  labour.  The  same  remark 
apphes  to  improvements  in  making  cake  boxes. 

{d)  In  Gas  Works  great  changes  have  taken  place,  the 
"  Iron  Man  "  and  many  other  wages-saving  devices  having 
been  introduced. 

(e)  In  the  boot  industry  the  changes,  especially  in  the 
division  of  labour,  have  been  so  great  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  describe  them  here  to  the  Commissioners. 
We  earnestly  advise  a  study  on  the  spot,  i.e.,  in  the  fac- 
tories themselves. 

This  is  well  known  as  a  highly  skilled  industry,  and 
apprenticeship  is  the  rule.  There  has  been  a  very  greatly 
increased  output  in  recent  years,  but  the  linotype  and 
other  machines  have  evidently  been  able  to  cope  'ivith  this 
increased  output,  as  the  imemployed  compositors  are  in  as 
considerable  numbers  as  ever.  The  following  applies 
to  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  a  splendidly 
organised  trade  union,  and  refers  to  payments  of  un- 
employed benefit  and  the  number  who  received  it  for  the 
last  ten  years.    Previous  years  could  be  given : — 


Mr.  H.  , 

Quelch. 

8  Oct.  1906. 


Trade  In- 
creasingly 
"  seasonal. 


Impossibhty 
of  workers 
maintaining 
their  parents. 

Difficulty  of 
men  over  40 
finding  work. 


Biscuit- 
Making 
Industry. 
Causes  of  un- 
employment : 
girl-labour  : 


Machinery  : 


Boy  labour 
etc. 


Gaswork-i  and 
boot  trade's 
Labour  and 
wage-saving 
devices. 


London  Com- 
positors : 
causes  of  un- 
employment, 
new  machin- 
ery :  figures 
as  to  unera- 
ploved  bene- 
fit." 


Year. 

Number  of 
Members  in 
Society. 

Members' 
Subscriptions. 

Number  of 
Claimants. 

Proportion 
of  C^laimants 
to  Non  ditto. 

Total  yearly 
payments  to  un- 
employed Members. 

Average 
relief  to  each 
Claimant. 

Maximum 
yearly 
relief. 

£      s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£   s.  d. 

1896 

10,558 

30,341  10  2 

2,041 

1  in  5 

10,618 

11 

5 

5  4 

16  16  0 

•1897 

10,780 

27,080    2  10 

1,922 

1  in  o\ 

10,(180 

16 

5 

5    4  10| 

16  16  0 

1898 

11,079 

27,807    6  6 

1,991 

1  in  5\ 

9,563 

16 

0 

4  16 

oi 

16  16  0 

1899 

11,415 

28,460  12  2 

2,166 

1  in  5| 

12,919 

2 

11 

5  19 

3i 

19    4  0 

1900 

11,287 

29,287  17  0 

2,546 

1  in  4V 

15,868 

16 

6 

6  4 

8 

20    8  0 

1901 

1 1,355 

28,648  17  10 

2,552 

1  in  4V 

15,791 

11 

10 

C  3 

9 

22  16  0 

1902 

11,244 

28,276    0  7 

2,511 

1  in  4A 

1.5.485 

8 

6 

6  3 

4 

19    4  0 

1903 

11,270 

29,209    6  4 

2,294 

1  in  5 

15,806 

3 

3 

6  17 

9^ 

25    C  0 

1904 

11,455 

29,099  10  11 

2,270 

1  in  5 

16,126 

6 

9 

7  2 

1 

26  12  0 

1903 

11,383 

29,839    2  1\ 

2  482 

1  in  43 

19,569 

16 

9 

7  17 

n 

26  12  0 

429— IIL 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  H. 

Qudch. 

8  Oct.  1906. 


Alleged  need 
for  im  prove - 
meat  in  con- 
dition of  re- 
lief to  chil- 
drea. 


Adequate 
out-relief  and 
"  homes  "  for 
aged  piup3rs. 


Need  for 
national  pro- 
vision for  sicl^ 
and  afflicted. 


State  works 
as  remedies 
for  unem- 
ployment 


Proposed 
settlement  of 
the  unem- 
ployed on 
National 
farms.  . 


Proposed 
national  ot 
municipal 
workshops 
f  jr  the  unem 
pbyed. 


The  Commissioners  iviU  readily  understand  that  the 
above  figures  are  given  more  to  prove  our  position  than 
with  the  idea  that  they  in  any  way  cover  the  whole  ground. 
We  repeat,  the  entire  field  of  industry  has  been  affected, 
and  we  should  probably  be  only  covering  the  ground 
twice  over  in  going  more  fully  into  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, as  no  doubt  the  Commission  will  easilv  obtain  all  the 
evidence  it  wants  under  this  head. 

III. 

16.  We  may  divide  those  coming  under  the  Poor  Law 
broadly  into  three  classes  :  1st,  the  children  ;  2nd,  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  capable  of  earning  their  living 
by  labour  ;  3rd,  the  aged,  sick  and  infirm  generally. 
With  regard  to  the  first  and  third,  people  of  all  descrip- 
tions are  agreed  that  adequate  and  proper  provision 
should  be  made,  yet  the  practice  has  not  followed  this 
humaie  theory. 

17.  Dealing  first  with  the  children,  social -democrats  are  of 
opinion  that  a  far  higher  standard  should  be  aimed  at  in 
the  rearing  of  the  children  than  now  obtains.  Schools 
should  be  built  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country  districts,  the 
school  not  being  one  large  barrack-like  building,  but  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  residences,  each  accommodating  say 
thirty  children,  and  each  with  a  house-mother  in  charge. 
Meals  could  be  taken  either  in  the  dining-room  of  each 
house,  or  a  larger  number  could  be  grouped  together. 
Swimming,  physical  exercises,  music,  etc.,  should  form 
part  of  the  education,  and  each  boy  and  girl  should  be 
trained  to  some  calling.  Their  subsequent  career  we 
will  touch  upjn  presently.  Ths  buildings  should  be  of 
tasteful  design  and  of  the  best  material,  and  the  food, 
education,  and,  indeed,  everything  in  connection  with  the 
life  of  the  children  should  be  of  the  best.  A  sufficient 
amount  of  land  should  be  taken  in  every  case  to  provide 
plenty  of  space  for  playing  fields  and  garden  cultivation. 
The  object  must  be  to  rear  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the 
best  possible  way  in  order  to  produce  the  best  pos  ibie 
results. 

18.  The  aged  should  receive  an  adequate  sum  to  live 
upon  if  they  reside  in  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives,  the 
money  being  regarded  as  an  honourable  pension,  and  not 
as  pauper  relief.  Those  not  able  or  willing  so  to  live  are 
to  be  provided  for  in  house  situated  in  rural  districts,  near 
enough  to  towns  for  the  old  people  to  feel  that  they  are  still 
in  the  living  world,  yet  sufficiently  far  from  the  towns  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  town  life.  Each  home  should  accom- 
modate a  certain  number  of  the  aged,  and  be  under  the 
oT,re  of  kind-hearted  attendants.  The  sick  should  be 
attended  at  their  own  homes,  or  in  excellently  appointed 
infirmaries,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  sent  to  convalescent 
homes  provided  by  the  nation,  the  object  being  to  restore 
them  to  robust  health  in  the  quickest  and  surest  way. 
Special  homes  for  all  other  infirm  (epileptics,  mentally 
deficient,  deaf  and  dumb),  should  bt  provided  nationally, 
and  the  treatment  should  be  of  a  cvirative  character. 

19 .  The  "  able-bodied  "  are  the  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
middle-class  Poor  Law  administrator.  Yet  we  are  con- 
vinced that  inability  to  find  employment  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble.  If  employment  at  proper  remuneration 
were  provided  for  all  able  and  willing  to  work,  the  problem 
of  the  "  loafer  "  and  the  "  casual  "  would  be  solved,  and 
those  refusing  to  work,  yet  endeavouring  to  impose  on 
others,  could  be  dealt  with.  Firstly,  there  is  scope  for  a 
'arge  amount  of  employment  in  undertakings  of  national 
importance,  such  as  afforestation,  national  main  roads, 
reclamation  of  foreshores.  Secondly,  land  could  be  taken 
over  by  the  nation,  and  the  men  could  most  usefully  be 
trained  to  agriculture,  and  to  become  tenants  of  the  nation, 
and  instead  of  being  herded  together  should  be  paid  a  wage, 
and  enabled  to  live  with  their  wives  and  families  within 
easy  access  of  their  work  until  actually  becoming  tenants. 

When  this  stage  is  reached,  they  should  be  assisted  with 
expert  advice,  and  their  future  operations  should  all  be 
arranged  on  a  co-operative  basis,  with  easy  access  to  and 
lodging  in  towns  at  slack  periods.  In  this  respect  every 
inducement  should  be  offered  to  keep  men  in  the  rural 
districts,  so  that  the  nation  should  not  be  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  of  trying  to  make  agriculturists  out  of  wom- 
'  out  town  dwellers.  Finally,  for  those  who  were  craftsmen, 
workshops  and  manufactories  should  be  set  up  under 
municipal  or  national  auspices,  the  products  of  their 
labour  being  used  by  those  cultivating  the  soil,  and  not 


coming  on  to  the  market  at  all ;  the  same  applying  to  the 
products  of  the  cultivators.    Provision  for  malmgerers  Need  for  de- 
could  be  made  in  special  places,  ■\\'here  some  curtailment  tention  of  ceL- 
of  privileges  or  power  of  detention  could  be  instituted ;  but  tain  classes, 
a  proper  remuneration    in  return  for  toil  would  reduce 
these  to  a  small  percentage,  and  soon  eradicate  them 
altogether.    As  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  schools  grow 
to  adult  life,  those  requiring  it  could  be  provided  for  in 
these  national  farms  and  workshops. 

20.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  abolition  of  the  work-  Abolition  of 
houses  could  easily  be  brought  about,  and  with  their  workhou,ses  • 
abolition  the  many  evils  inevitably  connected  with  them  .settlement, 
would  disappear.    Other  wasteful  and  ridiculous  phases  and  disfran- 
of  Poor  Law  maladministration,  such  as  settlement  and  chisement 
disfranchisement,  would  be  relegated  to  the  Umbo  of  the  through  relief . 
past. 


Socialism  the 
remedy  for 
pauperi.sm. 


Departure 
from  the 
principles  of 
Poor  Law 
Commission 
of  1834. 


21.  In  conclusion,  as  social-democrats,  we  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  problem  of  the  Poor  Law 
is  the  problem  of  poverty,  and  that  poverty  will  be  the 
portion  of  large  numbers  of  the  working  class  whilst  the 
land  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  are  privately  owned 
and  industry  is  carried  on  for  profit.  We  assert  that 
only  when  the  land  is  decreed  the  common  property  of  the 
nation,  when  the  wealth  created  by  the  people  shall 
belong  to  the  people,  and  when  industry  is  organised  and 
controlled  by  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity,  will 
poverty  be  banished  and  the  Poor  Law  or  its  equivalent 
be  unnecessary. 

25782.  (Chairman.)  Following  our  practice,  we  shall 
take  that  statement  as  your  evidencc-in-chief,  putting 
to  you  such  further  questions  as  may  suggest  themselves 
to  us.  I  will  propose  now  to  put  one  or  two  questions 
to  you  as  regards  Part  I.  of  your  evidence.  Your  con- 
tention there  is,  that  in  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  18.34,  there 
has  been  a  continuous  departure  from  the  main  principles 
laid  down  by  that  Commission  ? — Yes. 

25783.  And  you  draw  special  attention  to  one  principle.  Question  of 
namely,  that  the  condition  of  those  receiving  poor  reUef  apphcationof 
should  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  those  in  the  same  class  the  principle 
of  fife  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  relief.    Do  you  think  that  °!  '  '^ehgi- 
the  Commission  of  1834  intended  that  that  distinction  ^^^J^J  ^^^^ 
was  to  apply  to  other  than  able-bodied  paupers  '! — Our  children 
view  is  that  the  principle  was  that  it  should  apply  all 

round.    That  was  the  principle  which  the  instruction 

amounted  to.  j 

25784.  It  has  been  rather  suggested  to  us,  I  think,  by 
those  who  have  examined  the  document,  that  although 
there  is  nothing  in  that  report  to  specially  exempt  children, 
the  aged,  and  the  sick  from  this  position,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Commission  was  rather  to  confine  it  to  the 
able-bodied  ? — Our  view  is  that  the  intention  was  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  able-bodied  by  penalising, 
through  the  Poor  Law,  those  who  were  not  able-bodied. 
That  was  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  old  administration  ; 
that  was  the  whole  idea  of  the  administration — that  the 
position  of  anyone  coming  under  the  operation  of  the  Poor 
Law  should  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  those  outside. 

25785.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  sometimes  as- 
serted that  as  outdoor  rehef  to  the  able-bodied  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  great  defect  of  the  Poor  Law  administration 
of  that  time,  the  Commission  had  concentrated  their 
attention  upon  it,  and  did  not  give  any  very  definite  in- 
structions or  lay  down  any  very  definite  principle  as  to  how 
children  or  the  aged  or  the  sick  were,  in  future,  to  be 
treated  ? — That  is  so. 

25786.  But,  speaking  broadly,  your  contention  is  that 
the  practice  of  the  last  sixty  years  has  been  a  departure 
from  the  principles  there  laid  down  ? — Yes. 

25787.  You  contend  in  paragraph  11  that  the  policy 
has  failed.  If  you  will  look  in  the  middle  of  that  para- 
graph you  will  see  it  is  stated  that:  "  In  1849  the  rate  per 
1,000  of  outdoor  paupers  was  54'4,  and  in  1905,  16-2, 
while  the  rates  per  1,000  of  indoor  paupers  in  1849  was 

7-7,  and  in  1905  still  7-5."    If  the  great  object  of  the  Effects  of  the; 
Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  was  to  reduce  out-  Workliouse 
door  pauperism,  these  figures  show  that  it  has  been    ®^  ' 
successful  ? — We  take  it  that  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Commission  of  1834  was  to  make  the  work- 
house a  deterrent — a  sort  of  House  of  Terror,  as  it  was 
described— which  would  have  the  effect,  not  only  of 
reducing  outdoor   pauperism,   or   rather   perhaps  less 
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cts  of  the  reducing  outdoor  pauperism  than  reducing  pauperism  alto- 
khouso  gether,  and  especially  in-door  pauperism.  I  have  had 
no  experience  of  the  Poor  Law  administration  except,  one 
might  say,  as  one  of  its  victims,  and  my  experience  has 
always  been  that  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  workhouse 
has  been  used — that  it  has  beon  held  up  as  a  sort  of  terror 
to  people,  and  it  has  not  done  anything  to  assist — -and 
this  is  our  chief  complaint — people  who  were  industrious, 
frugal,  thrifty,  and  virtuous  generally — while  it  has 
created  a  pauper  class.  It  has  had  terrors  for  those 
whom  the  State  might  most  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  anxious  to  assist,  and  it  has  kept  them  outside  the 
workhouse  ;  but  it  has  not  reduced  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  workhouses,  and  it  has  not  reduced  in- 
door pauperism  at  all. 

25788.  If  you  were  to  analyse  these  figures,  I  think  it 
would  be  shown  that  there  is  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
young  children,  sick,  and  aged  in  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions at  the  present'  moment  than  was  the  case  in 
1849? — That  may  be,  but  that  only  proves  that  the 
Poor  Law  has  not  given  assistance  to  those  outside, 
that  is  to  say,  to  those  who  most  needed  assistance  ; 
but  that  it  has  simply  used  the  workhouse  as  a  penal 
establishment,  and  that  people  have  only  gone  to  the 
workhouse  who  have  been  absolutely  forced  to  do  so. 

25789.  Are  you  assuming,  in  putting  that  construction 
upon  it,  that  the  test  has  brought  down  outdoor  pau- 
perism ? — It  has  brought  down  outdoor  pauperism 
and  it  has  reduced  outdoor  pauperism  ;  but  our  point 
is  that  it  has  not  reduced  the  number  of  the  people  in  the 
workhouse,  that  is,  it  has  not  reduced  indoor  pauperism, 
while  it  has  inflicted  untold  hardship  upon  that  section 
of  the  community,  the  necessitous  people,  whom  it  might 
be  generally  supposed  the  Poor  Law  was  established  to 
assist. 

25790.  Is  this  memorandum  put  forward  by  you  simply 
on  behalf  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  or  is  it  a 
document  with  which  you  yourself  entirely  agree  ? — -I 
agree  with  it  myself.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation.  I  did  not  draw  the  paper  up 
myself,  I  may  say,  but  I  subscribe  to  it. 

2579L  You  are  in  substantial  agreement  witli  it  ? — • 
Yes. 

easod  25792.  I  think  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the 

fort  of  internal  arrangements  of  workhouses  are  much  more 
"  Law  In-  comfortable  than  they  were,  and  nobody  can  dispute 
aries  and  that  in  the  infirm  iries  there  has  been  an  enormous 
t  of  in-  improvement  both  in  the  comforts  provided  for  the  sick 
^3crl  niim-  j^j^^j  ^]^q  establishment  of  really  efficient  nursing, 
sti^cs'of'"  ^'^'^  ^'"^^  figures  show  that  during  recent  years  there  has 
jerism  '^cen  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  seeking  institu- 
tional relief  ? — Only  I  think  in  so  far  as  the  infirmaries 
are  concerned. 

25793.  But  those  would  be  included  in  your  figures, 
would  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  they  would  be. 

25794.  If  you  take  away  those  in  the  infirmaries  in 
both  periods,  my  impression  is  that  you  would  show  a 
decrease  in  indoor  pauperism  ? — But  they  would  have 
been  included  in  both  cases,  would  they  not  ? 

25795.  Ye  ;,  but  the  increase  in  the  infirmaries  has  been 
so  large — at  any  rate  that  is  my  impression — that  if 
you  deduct  it  froji  both,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  number 
of  indoor  paupers  in  1349,  and  from  the  number  of  in- 
door paupers  in  1905,  you  would  probably  find  the 
remainder  showed  a  diminiVaing  quantity  ? — Of  course 
that  may  be  so.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  analysed 
those  figures. 

25793.  You  have  just  taken  them  as  they  are  ? — We 
take  the  returns  as  they  stand.  Of  course  what  you 
indicate  is  possible. 

J*  il  for  do-  25797.  Speaking  generally,  what  you  would  w  ish  to  put 
uro  froa  before  us  is  that  in  3'our  judgment  and  in  the  judgment 
I  Poor  Qf  those  whom  you  represent  there  has  been  a  great 
's'ofT834  '^''P^^t''^^'*^  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Co  jimission 
of  1834,  and  that  the  future  improvement  or  reform  of 
stion  of  the  Poor  Law  must  be  based  on  a  still  further  departure  ? — 
ication  Yes. 

'^it'ibility''     25798.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
t  i\tci  of      whether  you  think  that  one  of  the  instances  that  you 
0  iren  out-  give  as  showing  an  alteration  of  policy  is  quite  sup- 
thowork-  ported.    If  I  rightly  understand  your  memorandum, 
it;-  you  rather  thiak  that  when  particular  classes  have  been 
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taken  out  of  the  workhouse  and  put  into  a  separate 
institution,  that  is  to  a  certain  extent  abandoning  the 
principle  of  the  workhouse  test.  Have  I  rightly  under- 
stood your  view  ?— Yes,  that  is  so  ;  I  mean  to  say, 
you  have  already  departed  from  the  principle  of  the 
Poor  Law  by  giving  exceptional  treatment  to  children 
and  to  the  aged  and  others. 

25799.  The  institutions  in  which  the  children  are  placed, 
if  they  are  under  boards  of  guardians,  might  still  be 
looked  upon  as  workhouses,  might  they  not  ? — There  is 
not  the  same  objection  to  them. 

25800.  Is  there  not  the  same  principle  from  your  point 
of  view,  namely,  the  provision  of  an  institution  in  which 
people  are  relieved  by  the  guardians  ?  Is  that  not  the 
essence  of  a  workhouse  ? — The  essence  of  a  workhouse 
from  our  point  of  view  is  that  it  is  a  test-house,  a  sort 
of  penal  establishment  by  which  people  shall  be  pre- 
vented as  far  as  possible  from  having  recourse  to  any 
public  assistance  in  time  of  necessity — a  meaas  which 
shall  be  used  to  force  them  into  the  labour  market.  That 
is  how  we  regard  the  workhouse. 

2580  L  That  could  only  apply  at  any  time,  could  it, 
to  able-bodied  persons,  and  that  could  not  apply  to  the 
sick  or  to  the  children  ? — The  effect  would  be  there,  if 
it  were  apphed  to  the  jieople  through  the  chiidien.  That 
is  what  we  say. 

25802.  Is  not  that  principle  the  same  whether  you  put 
the  children  or  the  sick  into  a  separate  building,  or  whether 
you  have  them  in  the  same  building  with  the  other  pau- 
pers ? — It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  a  sej)arate  building  ; 
it  is  a  question  of  better  treatment. 

25803.  The  treatment  might  be  practically  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  sick,  might  it  not,  whether  they  were 
in  an  ordinary  workhouse  or  whether  they  were  in 
a  separate  infirma.ry  ? — It  might  be  the  same,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  our  point  is  that  you  have  departed 
from  the  principle  which  was  that  the  condition  of 
those  coming  under  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law 
should  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  those  outside.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  cliilchen  in  those  institutions 
are  rather  better  cared  for,  bettor  housed,  better  clothed, 
better  fed  and  better  educated  than  the  childi-en  of  arti- 
sans and  free  labourers  outside. 

25804.  Does  that  much  affect  the  Act  of  1844,  which 
merely  said  you  might  combine  unions  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  one  institution  for  the  children  rather  than 
keep  them  all  in  the  workhouses  of  sej^arate  unions  ? 
What  difterenc?  did  that  actually  make  from  this  i^oint  of 
view  ? — We  are  not  concerned  at  all  with  what  may  be 
the  incej^tion  of  this.  We  only  point  to  the  fact.  We  say 
this  is  a  distinct  departure  from  the  spirit  and  principle  of 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

25805.  That  is  rather  what  I  was  wanting  to  get  at. 
Is  it  quite  that  ?  Was  not  the  mere  object  of  the  Act 
of  1844  to  get  the  children  into  one  seijarate  building 
rather  than  to  keep  them  in  buildings  in  which  other 
paupers  were  relieved  ? — As  I  say,  we  cannot  go  behind 
that.  Whatever  the  inception  may  be  we  can  only  regard 
the  effect  in  this  connection.  That  may  have  been  the 
idea,  to  put  them  into  a  separate  building  altogether, 
a  joint  school,  and  so  on  ;  but  if  as  the  result  of  the  carry- 
ing out  of  that  idea  the  children  were  better  housed, 
better  fed,  better  clothed  and  so  on,  then  obviously  the 
essential  principle  of  the  law  was  departed  from  from 
our  point  of  view. 

2I8O0.  The  principle  that  j^ou  are  alluding  to  is  that 
they  should  be  in  a  less  eligible  position  than  if  they  were 
outside  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

25S07.  Of  course  the  Commission  of  1834  did  not  say 
much  about  the  children  ? — No. 

25808.  TJiey  were  rather  thinking  of  the  case  of  the 
adult  pauper,  were  they  not  ? — Yes.  I  tliink  we  know 
what  they  were  thinking  about. 

25809.  {Mr.  Lo:k.)  The  Commissioners  of  1834  were 

in  favour  of  classific'jtion,  were  tiiey  not  ? — I  believe  so.     Intentions  of 

25810.  And  does  it  amount  to  more  than  that  when  ''^g'^f^^go^ 
we  open  schools  for  children — are  we  not  trying  to  classify  "^^jg 

in  a  particular  manner  ? — I  think  it  do;s  amount  to  more,  cyi(ij.gn  ^nd 
bj^ause  mere  classification  does  not  mean  improving  the  ^j^g  pjorin 
treatment.    If  you  are  going  to  use  th;  Poor  Law  as  a  general. 
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25811.  The  Commissioners  were  anxious  to  do  their 
best  for  the  children,  were  they  not — quite  apart  from 
anything  penal  ? — I  should  imagine  they  were.  I  could 
not  imagine  them  being  anxious  to  do  their  worst  for 
the  children.  But  our  point  is  that  the  principle  of  the 
Poor  Law  from  that  time  on,  that  is,  from  1834,  as  enun- 
ciated there,  was  that  it  was  a  sort  of  test.  The  object 
was  to  keep  the  working  people  in  the  labour  market. 
That  this  was  done  with  the  best  intentions  we  do  not 
doubt  at  all ;  but  the  principle  of  it  was  that  the  people 
had  no  business  at  all  to  receive  Poor  Law  relief,  that  if 
they  did  they  should  be  penalised  ;  that  their  poverty 
was  a  crime  and  ought  to  be  punished  as  such. 

25812.  Do  you  think,  taking  the  Report  as  a  whole, 
there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  desire,  apart 
from  the  application  of  the  principle,  was  not  to  do 
their  best  for  the  poor  of  either  sex  and  every  age  ? — I  do 
not  think  the  question  of  doing  their  best  for  the  poor  was 
the  question  which  was  chiefly  under  consideration.  I 
think  the  ciuestion  chiefly  under  consideration  was  pauper- 
ism and  the  diminution  of  pauperism. 

25813.  Does  not  the  Report  itself  show  that  the  mor- 
ality and  good  condition  of  the  children  and  of  the  poor 
generally  was  their  object  ? — No,  I  think  that  the  general 
object  was  to  reduce  pauperism,  that  is,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  paupers. 

25814.  Li  paragraph  7  you  give  a  reference  to  two  orders, 
first  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  and  then  the 
Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  ;  do  you  think  that 
the  exceptions  which  are  included  in  those  do  away  with 
the  principle  of  the  old  Poor  Law  ? — We  do  not  say  that 
they  do  away  with  the  principle,  but  they  certainly  appear 
to  be  in  contravention  of  that  principle. 

25815.  Would  you  explain  further  how  you  think  so  ; 
in  what  way,  and  in  regard  to  what  class  ? — Because  they 
were  in  these  particular  instances  making  the  conditions 
more,  rather  than  less,  eligible  for  those  who  came  under 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  than  for  those  who  did  not. 

2581(3.  Would  it  not  be  natural  in  applying  a  principle 
to  consider  exceptions  ? — Yes,  ordinarily,  but  in  such  a 
case  as  this  we  should  rather  say  not. 

25817.  The  question,  I  think,  is  really  whether  the 
exceptions  do  carry  so  far  as  you  suggest.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  person  casually  within  the  parish,  we  will 
say,  destitute,  almost  every  legislature  arranges  that  that 
should  be  treated  as  an  exceptional  case  ? — Yes,  that  may 
be.  Our  view  of  the  matter  is  that  certainly  when  the 
Order  permits  outdoor  relief  to  be  given  to  all  classes  of 
paupeis  in  exchange  for  task -work  and  in  some  cases  even 
allows  this  task-work  to  be  dispensed  with,  that  certainly 
is  in  contravention  of  the  general  principle  enunciated 
by  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1834. 

Origin  aail  25818.  But  there  are  two  sets  of  excepticiis — one  is 
object  of  the  of  the  nature  of  the  exception  I  have  just  referred  to,  and 
"  labour-  then  comes  this  question  of  ta,sk-work.  Task-work  is 
yard    test,     suggested  as  in  heu  of  the  workhouse,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

25819.  And  the  task-work  is  not  paid  for,  but  if  we 
may  use  the  new  word  it  is  "remunerated"  on  a  particular 
plan,  that  is  to  say,  half  at  least  of  the  amount  allowed 
is  to  be  given  in  articles  of  food  or  fuel.  Do  you  think 
that  that  does  not  adhere  to  the  principle,  at  any  rate  ? 
No,  because  the  idea  of  task-work  was  not  the  idea  of  the 
old  Poor  Law.  The  idea  of  the  old  Poor  Law  v/as  to  pro- 
vide work  ;  the  idea  of  this  task-work  was  to  impose  dis- 
agreeable tasks  which  should  be  Ln  themselves  a  sort  of 
penal  test. 

25S20.  I  think  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
word  ■'  task  "  does  occur  in  the  objectionable  sense,  is 
there  ? — I  think  it  is  intended  in  the  objectionable  sense. 
I  think  it  is  intended  that  these  tasks  should  be  objection- 
able and  degrading. 

25821.  You  reahse  the  great  difficulty  of  meeting  a 
demand  for  rehef  from  able-bodied  persons  in  a  town 
when  it  is  not  easy  to  find  work  which  they  cculd  all 


equally  do  ? — Yes.    That  brings  us  to  the  third  part 
of  the  memorandum,  it  seems  to  me. 

25822.  I  ask  the  question  because  I  would  ask  you 
further  whether,  looking  at  the  matter  purely  from  the 
point  of  relief,  it  does  not  justify  the  change  which  is 
suggested  by  the  alteration  in  the  Orders  ? — You  suggest 
that  the  difficulty  of  providing  tasks  would  justify  the 
exceptions,  do  you  ?    Is  that  your  suggestion  ? 

25823.  That  the  adoption  of  the  outside  task-work,  us 
you  call  it,  in  heu  of  the  admission  of  everyone  into  the 
workhouse  is  suggested  by  the  difficulties  of  management 
under  certain  conditions  in  large  towns  ? — Yes  :  but 
what  we  are  spealdiig  about  is  making  the  exception  and 
allowing  the  guardians  to  dispense  even  with  this  task- 
work, and  I  thought  it  was  to  that  point  your  question  i 
was  directed.  I 

25824.  With  regard  to  the  indoor  statistics  of  pauper-  Effect  of 
ism,  does  not  the  very  evenness  of  the  figures  from  year  to  Workhouse 
year  show  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  main,  there  has  been  Test  in  creai 
a  fair  test  in  the  workhouse  by  which  a  certain  proportion  ing  ^  pauper 
of  the  population  who  apply  for  relief  apply  under  con-  class, 
ditions  under  which  indoor  relief  is  the  more  suitable  ? — 

No.  What  it  appears  to  me  they  suggest  is  that  so  far 
from  reducing  pauperism,  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law 
has  succeeded  in  creating  what  you  might  call  a  chronic 
pauper  class  and  that  it  does  not  relieve  poverty  but 
simply  establishes  pauperism  as  an  institution 

25825.  If  you  take  your  indoor  able-bodied  pauperism 
of  course  it  has  gone  up  somewhat,  but  can  you  at  all 
differentiate  the  causes  in  so  far  that  the  institution 
itself  to  which  these  people  resort  has  altered  in  the 
interim  ?— As  I  say,  I  know  nothing  about  Poor  Law 
administration  only  from  my  own  experience  as  what  one 
might  say  one  of  the  victims.  I  mean  to  say  1  have 
experience  of  Poor  Law  administration,  and  I  know  how 
it  affects  the  working  class  generally.  Generally  speaking, 
the  pauper  class  has  been  constituted  a  class  apart,  and 
the  workhouse  does  not  really  offer  any  relief  to  the 

great  body  of  the  working  class  at  all.    We  know  per-  Reluctance  of 
fectly  well  by  innumerable  experiences  they  would  rather  workmg- 
sufier  starvation  in  many  cases  than  they  would  have  classes  to 
recourse  to  the  workhouse.    It  certainly  has  become  enter  Work- 
a  penal  institution  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.    But  "°"^c. 
our  point  is  that  however  objectionable  it  may  be  to  those 
who  stand  most  in  need  of  rehef,  it  has  not  reduced 
pauperism  and  has  not  reduced  the  numbers  of  paupers 
— and  although  it  has  failed  as  a  test  in  that  respect  and 
has  failed  in  that  respect  altogether,  it  has  not  really 
kept  out  of  the  workhouses  the  people  whom  you  might 
regard  as  undesirables  and   those  who  you  might  con- 
sider had  less  claim  upon  pubhc  support. 

25826.  Has  it  not  reduced  the  numbers  of  paupers  ggg^.^ 
against  population  ? — Not  according  to  those  figures.  "Workhouse 
The  indoor  paupers  are  shown  in  1849  at  7  "7,  and  in  Test  on  the 
1905  at  7-5.  number  of 

25827.  If  you  take  the  system  as  a  system  there  is  a  P^upere. 
great  reduction,  is  there  not,  taking  in-door  and  out  ? 

— Yts,  that  is  so.  There  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  out-door  paupers,  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
guardians  to  give  out-door  relief  and  the  fact,  as  I  have 
said,  that  people  suSer  rather  than  have  recourse  to  the 
workhouse. 

25828.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  reference  to  the  last  point 
Mr.  Loch  touched  upon,  do  you  take  any  account  in  those 
figures  of  7  ■  7  and  7 '  5  of  the  increase  of  population  ? — 
Yes,  those  figures  are  per  1,000  of  population. 

25829.  (Dr.  Downe.s.)  In  advocating  the  abolition  of  the 
workhouse,  do  j'ou  include  the  sick  wards  ? — When  we 
talk  about  the  abolition  of  the  workhouse  we  mean  the 
abolition  of  the  workhouse  as  an  institution  as  it  is  to-day. 
How  far  the  workhouse  infirmaries  or  any  department 
might  still  be  carried  on  in  the  same  buildings  is  another 
matter  altogether. 


25830.  But  the  sick  wards  are  a  very  important  part  of 
the  workhouse,  are  they  not  ? — Precisely. 

25831.  If  you  abolish  the  workhouse,  what  then  ? — 
It  might  be  found  convenient  to  use  the  present  build- 
ing aij  an  infirma-ry,  or  it  might  be  found  more  convenient 
to  brLig  a  local  hospital  into  requisition. 

25832.  Then  I  gather  that  your  expression  "  abolition 
of  the  workhouse "  does  not  necessarily  include  the 
abolition  of  the  sick  wards  of  the  workhouse  ? — It  does  not 
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neoes.^arily  mean  the  abolition  of  any  depa^rtment,  as  I 
have  said.  It  means  the  abolition  of  the  workhouse  as  a 
sort  of  penal  institution.  We  say,  among  other  things, 
that  all  hospitals  should  be  public  institutions  publicly 
maintained,  and  that  would  remove  the  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  sick  wards  of  the  workhouses.  If  the  work- 
house was  a  very  useful  building  for  a  public  hospital, 
then  we  should  say  by  all  means  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

25833.  In  your  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  in-door 
paupers  in  184:9  and  in  1905,  have  you  taken  any  account 
of  the  proportion  in  those  two  years  who  were  sick  ? 
— No.  That  I  have  already  referred  to.  We  have  not 
analysed  these  figures  ;  we  have  simply  taken  the  numbers 
as  given. 

25834.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  much  familiarity  with 
workhouses  ? — No,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
have  not. 

25835.  What  I  mean  is  this  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  I  think,  that  the  standard  of  living  amongst  the 
poor  has  considerably  risen  in  the  last  half  century  ? — 
Amongst  the  poor  ?    No,  that  is  an  error. 

25836.  Would  you  say  that  it  was  not  so  ? — I  should 
say  that  it  was  not  so. 

25837.  Would  you  say  that  people  are  not  better  housed, 
or  clothed  or  fed  than  they  were  ? — I  vi'ould  say  they  are 
most  certainly  not  better  housed  ;  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence they  are  worse  housed  than  they  were  forty  years  ago. 

25838.  Are  you  speaking  of  England  generally  or  of 
London  ? — I  am  spea.king  of  London,  and  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire,  which  I  know.  I  do  not 
think  people  live  any  better  ;  certainly  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts I  do  not  think  that  they  live  as  well. 

25839.  Have  you  any  means  of  comparing  between  the 
state  of  a  workhouse  now  and  iiiby  years  a.go  ? — No. 

25840.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  better  in  the  sense 
ts  effects,  of,  let  us  say  in  general  terms,  being  more  comfortable 

than  it  was  fifty  years  ago  ? — Fifty  years  ago  is  rather 
longer  than  I  go  back  in  my  own  personal  experience  ; 
but  I  should  say,  as  far  as  one  can  gather  from  reports 
and  so  on,  that  the  workhouses  are,  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence, more  comfortable  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago  ;  and 
I  should  say  that  the  administration  is  better  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago. 

25841.  Compared,  therefore,  with  the  standard  of  living 
outside,  you  think  the  workhouse  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
much  of  a  deterrent  as  it  was  ? — No. 

25842.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  account  for  the 
larger  number  of  people  there,  or  for  the  fact  that  the  same 
number  of  people  come  in  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  would 
account  for  it.  What  I  mean  is,  that,  while  so  far  as  the 
standard  of  living  and  general  administration  is  con- 
cerned, the  probability  is  that  the  position  of  those  in  the 
workhouses  is  in  many  cases  better  than  the  position  of 
those  outside,  still  the  workhouse  is  always  a  deterrent 
to  the  honest,  thrifty,  self-respecting  British  workman. 
I  am  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  and  I  know  per- 
fectly well  people  who  have  gone  for  lengthy  periods  prac- 
tically without  food,  and  who  have  applied  for  Poor  Law 
relief,  the  Poor  Law  relief  has  been  refused  them  except 
on  condition  that  they  went  into  the  house,  and  they  have 
preferred  to  go  on  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation  rather 
than  go  into  the  workhouse — even  under  these  improved 
conditions. 

25843.  But  you  do  not  think  that  that  feeling  has  been 
at  all  modified  by  the  improvement  in  the  conditions  ? — • 
No,  I  should  say  not.  I  should  say  there  is  a  great  re- 
luctance to  go  into  the  workhouse  now. 

258-14.  I  quite  agree  with  your  description  of  the  class 
of  people,  the  thrifty,  the  self-respecting,  and  so  forth  who 
feel  that  reluctance  ;  do  you  find  that  they  are  equally 
reluctant  to  take  out-door  relief  ? — In  some  cases  yes,  but 
generally  no. 

25845.  Why  ? — Outdoor  relief,  after  all,  is  regarded  as 
something  which  is  quite  temporary,  and  there  is  not  the 
same  stigma  attaching  to  taking  out-door  relief  as  there  is 
to  going  into  the  workhouse.  A  man  goes  into  the 
workhouse,  and  when  he  comes  out  of  the  workhouse  he  is 
socially  damned.  A  man  coming  out  of  the  workhouse  is 
in  a  much  worse  position  really,  I  should  say,  than  a  man 
coming  out  of  prison- 
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25846.  That  has  nothing  to  do  -with,  the  administration 
of  the  -workhouse,  has  it  ? — No.    It  is  the  social  stigma. 

25847.  Then  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  workhouse  is 
quite  independent  of  the  administration  and  the  condition 
of  the  workhouses  ? — Generally  yes. 

25848.  Do  you  think  thac  chat  is  a  logical  distinction  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  logical  distinction.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  fact,  but  I  do  not  know  why 
people  di-aw  that  distinction. 

25849.  If  it  is  based  on  the  thriftiness  and  the  self- 
respect  of  the  individual,  the  objection  to  both  forms  of 
relief  should  be  the  same,  should  it  not  ? — No.  To 
begin  with,  after  all,  social  sentiment  and  the  idea  of 
having  a  social  standing  with  one's  fellows,  is  a  very  strong 
influence  among  people  who  might  be  regarded  as  self- 
respecting.  Then,  as  I  say  also,  there  is  the  feeling  that 
out-door  relief  is  quite  temporary.  If  a  man  goes  into  the 
workhouse,  he  does  not  go  into  the  workhouse  alone  ;  if 
he  has  a  home  and  a  family,  he  has  to  break  up  his  home  ; 
everything  goes,  and  it  means  losing  his  social  status 
altogether  ;  but  if  he  gets  temporary  out-door  relief,  it 
means  nothing  of  the  kind. 

25850.  Will  that  apply  equally  to  the  aged  ? — Yes,  very 
largely  ;  if  there  is  any  difference,  the  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  aged  is  stronger. 

25851.  Could  they  look  upon  outdoor  relief  as  a 
temporary  measure  ? — They  look  upon  it  as  something 
that  is  only  partial  and  which  does  not  compromise  them 
to  the  same  extent. 

25852.  In  what  sense  is  it  partial  ? — Of  course  if  they 
are  old,  and  if  they  have  no  fr'ends  or  relatives,  then  out- 
door relief  is  not  very  much  use  and  they  had  better  go  into 
the  workhouse,  and  they  do  that  as  a  last  resort.  But 
if  they  have  any  relatives  or  friends,  they  prefer  to  stay 
with  them,  and  while  they  do  not  care  about  being  ab- 
solutely a  burden  upon  them,  they  do  not  mind  that  a 
portion  of  their  subsistence  should  come  from  these 
relatives  or  friends.    That  is  what  I  mean  by  "  partial." 

25853.  But  is  there  any  difference  between  that  and  a 
man  going  into  the  workhouse,  and  his  relatives  contribut- 
ing towards  his  maintenance,  I  mean  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  partial  and  of  the  total  ? — In  actual  effect 
there  may  not  be,  but  in  sentiment  there  is  a  very  great 
deal  of  difference. 

25854.  (Miss  Hill.)  Did  I  under  stand  you  that  you  con- 
sider the  standard  of  housing  general  among  working 
people  in  London  now  is  lower  than  it  was  some  years  ago  ? 
— I  should  say  that  they  were  worse  housed.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  standard  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  course  that 
sanitation  has  improved. 

25855.  But  is  that  not  a  very  important  element  in 
housing  ? — It  is  very  important,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
element.  Overcrowding,  I  believe,  has  immensely  in- 
creased. In  the  new  buildings,  the  model-dwellings  and 
so  on,  you  have  a  much  larger  number  of  psople  on  a  given 
area  and  the  rooms  are  much  smaller,  the  people  are  more 
crowded  together,  and  the  rents  are  very  much  higher 

25856.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  rents  are  higher,  but  do 
you  really  think  that  the  rooms  now  arc  not  more  airy 
and  drier  and  that  the  people  have  not  more  rooms  ? — - 
No,  the  people  have  not  more  rooms. 

25857.  I  suppose  in  two  or  three  districts  of  London 
that  may  be  so,  but  taking  London  as  a  whole  surely  the 
people  have  more  rooms  than  they  had  ? — No,  I  think 
not.  As  I  say  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  exjieriencc  ; 
and  that  is  my  experience.  The  small  houses  in  Ber- 
mondsey  where  I  first  lived  when  I  came  to  London  which 
would  be  fetching  9s.  or  10s.  a  week  then  and  which  would 
be  inhabited  by  two  families  now  fetch  say  15.5.  or  16s. 
a  week,  and  you  will  have  three  families  living  in  the 
house. 

25858.  I  do  not  dispute  for  a  moment  the  question  of 
the  rent  ;  what  I  do  say  is  that  the  people  are  in  better 
rooms  and  have  more  of  them  taking  London  as  a  whole, 
than  they  had  certainly  in  my  youth  ? — No  ;  my  ex- 
perience does  not  bear  that  out. 

25859.  Then  do  I  understand  that  you  do  not  con-  DiniinuticJn  in 
sider  as  worth  anything  the  diminution  of    outdoor  out-door 
pauperism  from  54  4  to  16-2  ?    Surely  as  far  as  the  objects  paupsnsm. 

of  the  poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834  were  concerned  the 
very  thing  they  wished,  was  it  not,  was  to  throvr  tlia 
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Mr.  H.  people  more  on  their  own  resources  so  that  such  a  large 
Qudch.  number  should  not  have  their  wages  supplemented  by  out. 
"  door  relief  ? — That  may  have  been  the  object,  and  'as  far 

1906.  as  that  was  the  object  no  doubt  they  have  succeeded  ; 
~  but  whether  they  have  succeeded  at  the  expense  of  the 

material  well-being  of  those  who  were  affected  or  not  is, 
of  course,  another  matter. 

25860.  (Chairman.)  You  say  your  experience  was  first 
in  Bermondsey;  where  have  you  since  resided — in  Dept- 
ford  ? — No,  I  lived  in  Bermondsey  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  that  I  was  in  London.  I  came  to  London  some 
thirty-four  years  ago,  and  I  lived  in  Bermondsey  perhaps 
twenty  years  or  more  ;  since  then  I  have  lived  in  Peckham 
and  in  Reading. 
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2586L  [Mr.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  4  you  say  "  At 
the  present  moment  aged  persons  form  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  receive  relief  in  that  way,"  that  is  out-door 
relief  ;  what  do  you  consider  an  aged  person  ?  Is  it  a 
person  of  sixty  years  and  upwards  ? — Some  people  are 
aged  before  that,  and  some  are  not  aged  at  sixty.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  law  describes  as  an  "  aged  person." 
I  suppose  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  the  Poor  Law 
divisions  ? 

25862.  I  wondered  whether  this  was  a  mere  guess  or 
whether  you  had  taken  some  age  and  had  ascertained 
by  the  statistics  whether  the  vast  majority  above  that 
age  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  ? — I  imagine  we  give 
there  as  aged  persons  those  who  would  be  regarded  as 
aged  persons  by  the  Poor  Law. 

25863.  Then  this  statement  is  not  founded  upon  any 
calculation  ? — No,  nothing  beyond  the  official  returns. 

25864.  Is  it  a  mere  guess  ?t— Of  course  it  is  based  upon 
our  knowledge  in  certain  cases. 

25865.  It  is  based  upon  general  observation,  I  suppose  ? 
—Yes. 

Decrease  of  25866.  In  paragraph  5  you  say,  "  Yet  a  third  class  of 
deterrence  of  non-able-bodied  is  being  withdrawn  from  the  workhouse, 
medical  relief .  those  who  are  sick."  I  suppose  you  mean,  as  I  believe 
you  have  already  said  in  answer  to  other  questions,  by 
the  withdrawal  from  the  workhouse,  that  they  are  in  an 
institution  which  is  now  considered  by  the  pubhc  as  an 
infirmary  rather  than  as  a  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

25867.  Therefore  the  change  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  ? — Yes. 

25868.  And  not  in  essence  ? — The  change  may  also  be 
in  the  treatment. 

25869.  And  that  change  in  treatment  has  caused 
that  change  in  pubhc  opinion  with  regard  to  that  par- 
ticular institution  ? — Yes. 

25870.  So  the  people  now,  you  will  acknowledge,  will 
go  inside  a  workhouse  infirmary  when  sick  who  at  one 
time  would  have  been  loth  to  do  so  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  treated  at  home  ? — Two  things  have  oper- 
ated ;  it  is  not  only  that  they  are  more  prepared  to  do  so, 
but  you  see  it  is  more  imperative  upon  them  to  do  so. 

2587  L  Imperative  by  whom  ? — By  the  sanitary 
authorities. 

25872.  Only  in  case  of  infection,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

25873.  Outside  infectious  cases  that  is  not  so,  is  it  ? 
— No,  it  is  not,  but  of  course  the  number  of  those  which 
are  regarded  as  infectious  cases  is  increasing. 

Deterrent  25874.  In  your  experience  do  you  consider  that  medical 

effect  of  dis-  relief  imder  the  Poor  Law  is  no  longer  regarded  as  pauper- 
fanchisenient  ising — that  I  may  remind  you  is  what  you  say  in  the 
3,8  a  condition  \\^q  below  ? — Yes.  That  is,  we  understand,  one  of  the 
o  re  let.  chief  objections  to  Poor  Law  relief.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  there  was  a  case  of  a  friend  of  ours  who  was  prosecuted 
for  alleged  manslaughter  on  the  death  of  his  child  because 
he  had  refused  Poor  Law  reUef  on  the  ground  that  by 
accepting  Poor  Law  relief  he  would  be  disfranchised. 
Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  more  made  of  the  case 
than  really  was  in  it,  but  undoubtedly  the  man  suffered 
very  great  privation  and  he  suffered  that  in  preference 
to  being  deprived  of  his  vote  in  consequence  of  receiving 
outdoor  relief.  But  I  understand  now  that  medical 
re'ief  does  not  carry  disfranchisement  with  it.  That  is 
what  we  mean  by  medical  relief  being  no  longer  regarded 
as  pauperising. 


25875.  Then  you  consider  relief  from  public  funds  is 
not  pauperising  if  it  does  not  carry  with  it  some  dis- 
ability— is  that  the  meaning  you  attach  to  the  word 
"  non-pauperising  "  ? — That  is  the  meaning  we  attach  to 
it  there. 

25876.  As  I  understand  you  have  no  objection  to  the  Need  f,  r 
Poor  Law  as  a  method  of  dealing  with  poor  people,  pro-  abolition  of 
viding  that  there  are  separate  institutions,  and  that  the  deterrent  con- 
met  hod  of  dealing  with  the  poor  is  changed  on  the  line  ditions  at- 
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you  indicate  as  being  a  change  for  the  better  ? — Yes, 
ihat  is  so. 

25877.  That  is,  better  treatment  of  the  sick  and  better 
treatment  of  the  children,  and  the  only  class  left  out 
I  think  is  the  able-bodied  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? — 
There  are  the  aged  as  well  as  the  able-bodied. 

25878.  I  think  you  admit  that  the  aged  are  already  proposed 
much  better  dealt  with  and  have  been  recognised  as  an  outdoor  relief 
exception  to  the  general  rule  by  being  granted  outdoor  to  the  deserv- 
relief  ? — We  do  not  say  that  they  are  granted  outdoor  ing  aged 
relief  to   any   appreciable   extent.    Although  we  say  without  dis- 
that  at  the  present  time  the  majority  of  those  who  are  franchise- 
receiving  outdoor  relief  are  aged  persons,  yet  we  by  no 

means  suggest  that  the  outdoor  relief  given  to  aged 
persons  is  at  all  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  those 
aged  persons  ;  we  do  not  suggest  that  for  a  moment. 

25879.  Nor  so  extensively  given  as  it  should  be  ? — No. 

25880.  Would  you  like  outdoor  relief  to  aged  people  .  i 
to  be  more  in  the  way  of  a  pension  to  one  that,  as  it  were,  J 
has  served  his  parish  and  ought,  therefore,  to  receive  a  1 
pension  from  his  parish  as  a  matter  of  course  ? — That  is  so.  ' 
Our  view  is  that  no  sort  of  public  relief,  if  it  is  given 

simply  as  relief  in  circumstances  over  which  the  people 
receiving  relief  have  no  control,  ought  to  carry  any 
penalty  with  it. 

25881.  That  is  a  qualification,  is  it  not  ?    When  would  Im possibility 
you  consider  a  person  to  be  poor  through  circumstances  of  enforcing 
over  wliich  he  had  no  control  ?    You  would  have  to  go  principles  of 
through  the  life-history,  would  you  not,  to  ascertain  "  ineligibili- 
that  ?— I  am  referring  simply  to  the  immediate  circum-  *y"  as  regards 

<=>       ^  lowest  classes 

stances  now.  of  society. 

25882.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  With  regard  to  making  the  con- 
dition of  the  able-bodied  person  less  eligible  if  he  receives 
relief,  would  you  suggest  that  the  condition  of  many 
sections  of  the  working  class  is  such  that  you  could  not 
make  anybody  else's  condition  less  eligible  than  that 
without  deteriorating  people  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so, 
most  decidedly. 

25883.  Would  you  say  that  the  wages  received  in 
large  sections  of  trades  are  such  as  do  not  permit  of 
adequate  nourishment  ? — Yes. 

25884.  Therefore  if  you  attempted  to  make  the  con- 
dition of  the  able-bodied  man  less  eligible  you  would  be  j 
deteriorating  his  physique  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  ' 

25885.  And  so  with  the  clothing  ? — Exactly. 

25886.  And  also  with  the  housing  ? — Quite  so. 

25887.  So  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  making  it  less  eligible  without  doing  a 
positive  physical  injury  to  the  person  concerned  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

25888.  Unless  you  apply  some  kind  of  mental  disci- 
pline ? — Yes. 

25889.  And  you  would  suggest,  I  take  it,  that  the  sort  Prejudicial 
of  mental  condition  provided  in  the  workhouse  is  de-  effect  of  the 
moralising  ?— Yes.  workhouse 

environment. 

25890.  Because  it  slackens  a  person's  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  ? — Yes. 

25891.  And  also  because  it  destroys  his  sense  of  initia- 
tive ? — That  is  so. 

25892.  So  that  in  the  attempt  that  the  Poor  Law 
has  made  to  provide  less  eligible  conditions  they  have 
really  been  in  a  hopeless  dilemma  ? — That  is  so. 

25893.  Either  they  have  got  to  give  physical  con- 
ditions which  deteriorate  the  body,  or  they  have  got  to 
give  mental  conditions  which  detericr  te  the  mind  ? — 
Yes. 

25894.  Therefore  you  are  against  the  present  system 

of  workhouses  for  the  able-bodied  ? — Yes.  Poverty  not 

25895.  I  notice  you  say  in  Paragraph  12  that  what  we  pauperism, 
have  to  consider  is  not  pauperism  but  poverty  ? — Yes.     the  problem. 
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25896.  So  long  as  we  do  not  deal  with  poverty  the 
question  of  pauperism  is  rather  insignificant  ? — Yes. 

25897.  What  we  have  got  to  consider  is  destitution  ? 
—Yes. 

25898.  And  the  position  generally  of  Collectivists  is 
that  the  State  should  go  at  the  root  of  poverty  ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

25899.  Rather  than  merely  seek  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  dependence  brought  about  by  poverty  ? — -Yes,  that 
is  so. 

25900.  ( Mr.  Lanshury).  In  Paragraph  4  you  point  out 
that  the  report  of  1834,  speaking  of  the  frugality  and 
fore-thought  of  a  young  labourer,  said  it  "  would  be 
useless  if  he  foresaw  the  certainty  of  a  better  asylum  for 

)hap-  his  old  age  than  he  could  possibly  provide  by  his  own 
circular  exertions  '  ;  and  in  the  same  paragraph  you  go  on  to 
;ed  al-  show  that  the  chief  governing  department  which  controls 
to  be  boards  of  guardians  issued  in  1900  an  order,  which,  if 
®?  ,  carried  out,  practically  gives  to  the  workman  in  old  age 
poncip  e  conditions  than  he  possibly  could  get  for  himself 

ty  in  the  matter  of  outdoor  relief  ? — -That  is  so. 

25901.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  happened  before 
1900,  in  1900  the  Local  Government  Board  itself  did  go 
right  in  the  teeth  of  a  portion  of  the  report  of  1831  ; 
that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — Exactly. 

edit  at-  25902.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  side  by  side  with 
•A  to  that  the  Local  Government  Board  has  always  looked  with 
elief  most  favour  on  those  unions  which  could  restrict  out- 
door  rehef,  such  as  Whitechapel  and  St.  George's-in-the 
East  ? — Yes,  that  is  to  say,  the  general  tendency  has  been 
to  point  to  those  as  black  sheep  which  were  at  all  generous 
in  the  matter  of  outdoor  relief. 

25903.  Which  shows  that  two  conflicting  policies  have 
been  inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  boards  of  guardians  who 
have  had  to  deal  with  the  Poor  Law? — It  shows  to  my  mind 
that  they  have  been  endeavouring  to  do  something  which 
is  impossible,  that  is,  to  make  the  conditions  of  the  people 
coming  under  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  less  eligible 
than  those  outside,  so  as  to  make  it  a  deterrent,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  relieve  themselves  from  a  charge  of  cruelty. 

25904.  What  the  1834  Commissioners  really  wanted  to 
do  was  to  prevent  people  applying  to  the  Poor  I  aw  and 
to  make  them  think  that  it  was  not  a  good  thing  to  apply 
for  relief  ? — Exactly. 

25905.  Then  in  1900,  at  any  rate,  the  Central  Authority 
practically  told  boards  of  guardians  that  they  should  en- 
courage people  to  apply  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

25906.  In  regard  to  children  is  not  your  point  about 
them  this — not  that  they  went  into  another  institution, 
but  that  they  went  into  an  institution  where  the  Central 
Authority  has  done  its  best  to  persuade  boards  of  guardians 
to  obliterate  any  pauper  taint  whatsoever,  and  to  remove 
any  disability  that  might  attach  to  going  into  the  in- 
stitution ? — Our  idea  is  that  they  did.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  a  separate  place,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  the 
pervading  idea  of  the  whole  administration  with  regard  to 
children  has  been  changed. 

25907.  And  one  of  the  great  objects  of  bringing  unions 
together  or  of  erecting  Poor  Law  schools  was  really  to 
separate  the  children  from  the  workhouse  taint  altogether, 
or  what  is  known  as  the  workhouse  or  pauper  taint  ? — ■ 
Precisely. 

25908.  And  therefore,  even  as  far  back  as  then  the 
Central  Authority  were  encouraging  boards  of  guardians 
to  deal  with  the  children  in  that  sort  of  way  ? — Precisely. 

25909.  You  have  been  cross-examined  a,  to  the  sic!:. 
Is  it  not  true  too  that  within  the  last  twenty  3'ear3  the 
whole  condition  of  nursing  the  sick  people  who  come  under 
the  Poor  Law  has  undergone  a  complete  change  ?  In  the 
old  days  you  had  pauper  nurses  and  not  very  efficient 
doctors,  but  nowadays  you  have  the  highest  skilled  nursing 
that  it  is  possible  to  get.  Is  that  not  so  ? — I  believe  that 
is  so  ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  profess  to  have  any  personal 
knowledge  of  those  facts. 

25910.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  the  conditions 
are  very  much  better.  But  to  go  to  another  point :  You 
have  been  cross-examined  on  the  figures  for  outdoor 
pauperism,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  that  your 
own  figures  in  Ta.agraph  11  show  that  the  number  of 
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outdoor  paupers  has  gone  down.  You  have  taken 
no  account,  have  you,  of  the  people  who  are  getting  relief 
through  other  charities  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Circular  (to  which  you  also  call  attention  in  a  previous 
paragraph)  which  was  issued  in  1886  ? — That  is  so. 

25911.  You  remember  that  Circular  of  1886  which  was 
issued  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  was  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

25912.  There  again  you  had  the  head  of  this  public 
department,  which  in  theory  was  cariying  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  1834,  issuing  a  circular  inviting  boards  of  guar- 
dians to  do  exactly  the  contrary,  that  is,  to  give  peop'-'- 
relief  works  ? — And  temporary  relief. 

25913.  And  to  do  it  without  the  stigma  of  pauperism  ? 
— That  is  so. 

25914.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  certainly  in  London 
and  every  great  town  in  1905  there  must  have  been  very 
many  thousands  of  people  employed  in  that  sort  of  way 
under  the  municipalities  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  of  relief  has  been  given  in  that  direction,  which  very 
likely  has  had  a  considerable  effect  in  reducing  the  numbers 
of  outdoor  paupers,  that  is  to  say,  in  keeping  them  from 
getting  outdoor  relief. 

25915.  Instead  of  the  boards  of  guardians  opening  the 
stone-yards  the  local  authorities  have  given  the  relief  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

25916.  You  would  agree,  would  you  not,   that  for  Effect  of 
demoralising  people  that  sort  of  three  days'  made-work  Municipal Re- 
that  we  have  in  London  through  the  Borough  Councils  lief  works, 
and  the  old  District  Boards  was  quite  as  demoralising  as 
stone-yards  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so, 
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25917.  In  London  and  other  great  centres  now  we  have 
had,  have  we  not,  grown  up  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
a  very  considerable  increase  of  what  is  called  philan- 
thropic effort  to  keep  people  off  the  Poor  Law,  such  as 
Church  Army  and  Salvation  Army  shelters  and  all  those 
kind  of  things,  of  which  we  have  a  very  considerable 
number  now-a-days  ? — Yes. 

25918.  They  all  tend  to  keep  these  figures  down  do 
they  not  ? — Yes.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
those  figures  without  bearing  in  mind  the  practically 
universal  reluctance  of  guardians  to  give  outdoor  relief. 
In  spite  of  such  circulars  as  this  of  1886  and  so  on,  there 
is  a  general  expression  from  the  Local  GovernmentBoard 
that  outdoor  relief  should  be  discountenanced  and  kept 
down  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  side  by  side  with  that 
we  have  had  grow  up  various  voluntary  outdoor  relief 
institutions  such  as  those  that  you  have  suggested. 

25919.  Which  shows  after  all  that  the  mere  figures  of 
pauperism  do  not  really  show  first  of  all  how  much  relief 
is  being  got  from  the  public,  because  of  the  work  given 
by  the  municipalities  ? — That  is  so. 

25920.  And  secondly  that  it  is  no  real  guidance  as  to 
the  amount  of  poverty  that  is  existent  ? — That  is  so. 
Then  it  by  no  means  shows  that  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  people  actually 
receiving  relief  one  way  or  the  other  ;  certainly  there 
has  been  no  decrease,  I  should  say,  in  the  number  of 
people  who  are  entitled  to  receive  relief,  except  in  so  far 
as  such  relief  might  have  been  given  in  the  past  as  in  aid 
of  wages.  In  no  other  respect  I  should  say  have  the  num- 
bers decreased. 

25921.  Then  about  housing  ;  you  know  West  Ham  jj^^j  housing 
pretty  well,  do  you  not  ? — Not  very  well.  conditions  in 

25922.  Do  you  know  Walthamstow  at  all  ?— Yes.  \VaItham- 

stow,Canning 

25923.  Would  you  say  that  we  had  re-created  slums  Town,  and 
there  within  the  last  thirty-five  years  ? — I  should  say  suburbs  of 
that  there  is  more  crowding  in  a  great  many  of  those  London, 
places,  and  that  the  houses  there  are  not  as  well-built  as 

the  old  houses  that  constitute  the  slums  in  London  to- 
day. 

25924.  WTiat  has  really  been  happenmg  in  London  is 
that  we  cleared  the  centre  and  the  old  abuses  are  growing 
up  at  the  circumference  ? — That  is  so. 

25925.  You  do  not  know  Canning  Town,  do  you  ? — 
Not  very  well — only  a  little. 

25926.  Do  you  remember  it  when  it  was  qui»te  fields  ? — 
No,  but  I  remember  it  when  it  was  not  neirly  so  congested 
as  it  is  to-day. 
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Mr.  H.  25927.  Tliere  you  have  another  iastaiice  of  fe  irful  over- 
Quelch.      crowding,  have  you  not  ? — There  you  have  people  crowded 

—  —      together,  and  crowded  together  not  only  under  bad 

8  Oct.  1906.  conditions  but  on  a  bad  area.  The  tendency  of  all  im- 
  provements  in  London  is  to  drive  people  out  on  to  areas 

of  low-lying  land  and  marshy  soil,  and  to  crowd  them 

together  there. 

25928.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  Hackney  Wick ; 
do  you  know  the  marshes  there  at  all,  where  they  have 
been  built  over  ? — No. 
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25929.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  After  your  answers  to  Mr.  Lans- 
bury  and  other  Commissioners  I  have  just  a  little  doubt 
whether  you  do  consider  that  pauperism  has  seriously 
diminished  ? — I  do  not  think  that  pauperism  has  seriously 
diminished,  and  I  think  that  poverty,  so  far  from  having 
diminished  has  rather  increased,  that  is,  the  number  of 
poor  people  has  increased.  If  you  have  reduced  the 
number  of  people  receiving  relief  that  means  that  you 
have  made  the  conditions  more  onerous  and  that  you 
have  not  really  reduced  the  number  of  people  who  are 
entitled  to  relief. 

25930.  Then  you  stand  by  your  statement  that  pauper- 
ism cannot  be  cured  or  stamped  out  by  any  repressive 
or  deterrent  measure  ? — That  is  so. 

25931.  That  is  still  your  position  ?— Yes. 

25932.  Throughout  Part  I.  of  your  memorandum 
you  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  strictly  deterrent 
measures  which  were  advocated  in  1834  were  gradually 
lost  sight  of  or  gradually  abolished,  as  I  understand  ? — 
We  do  not  say  that  they  were  abolished;  we  say  that 
they  were  constantly  departed  from. 

25933.  They  were  constantly  departed  from,  and  in 
some  cases — as  in  the  case  of  the  children — they  were 
practically  lost  sight  of  ? — Yes,  they  were  frequently 
lost  sight  of. 

25934.  It  rather  weakens  the  argument  does  it  not, 
when  it  states  that  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioners  of 
1834  failed  to  stamp  out  pauperism  by  deterrent  measures, 
if  those  deterrent  measures  were  departed  from  ? — If  it 
is  inconsistent  that  is  in  consequence  of  the  inconsistent 
attitude  of  the  authorities  themselves  to  which  attention 
is  called  in  the  memorandum.  They  started  out  with 
the  idea  of  making  the  poor  law  deterrent,  and  then, 
as  has  aheady  been  pointed  out,  if  you  are  going  to  set 
up  conditions  which  are  loss  eligible  for  the  people  coming 
imder  the  operation  of  the  Poor  i  aw  than  those  enjoyed  by 
people  outside,  you  will  have  to  set  up  very  bad  condi- 
tions indeed,  and  they  found  it  was  impossible  to  do 
that. 

25935.  My  point  is  that  you  cannot  argue  from  the 
history  of  the  past  sixty  years  what  would  have  occurred 
if  the  deterrent  measures  indicated  by  the  Commissioners 
of  1834  had  been  strictly  carried  out  ? — Our  point  is  that 
they  found  it  impossible  to  carry  them  out. 

25936.  They  were  not  carried  out,  and  therefore  that 
renders  it  impossble  to  say  what  the  effect  of  the  appUca- 
tion  of  those  deterrent  measures  would  actually  have 
been  ? — But  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture. 

25937.  You  can  conjecture  that  you  think  ? — Yes. 

Useful  work  25938.  Now  may  I  ask  you,  because  I  want  to  ascertain 
provided  by  what  you  really  feel  on  the  subject,  what  your  position 
the  State  the  jg  with  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  relief  and  deter- 
Vt^f  ^^'^f 'f  ■  understood  that  the  English  law  offers 

to  the°ab"  adequate  relief  of  some  kind  or  another  to  every  person 
todied.     '  ™  destitute  circumstances  ;  I  suppose  you  would 

admit  that  that  is  an  offer  which  might  be  abused  in 
some  cases  ? — No,  because  we  say  that  the  relief  ought  not 
to  be  given  to  anybody  who  is  able-bodied.  As  I  said 
just  now,  in  reply  to  a  question,  adequate  relief  should 
be  given  free  from  all  penalties  where  it  was  rendered 
necessary  by  circumstances  over  which  the  applicant 
had  no  control,  and,  as  I  said,  they  were  to  be  the  immedi- 
ate circumstances.  I  do  not  consider  that  an  able-bodied 
person  is  entitled  to  relief  at  all,  but  I  do  say  that  an  able- 
tolied  per  on  is  entitled  to  the  opportimity  of  self-main- 
tenance. That  is  oixr  position.  An  able-bodied  pauper 
appears  to  us  to  be  an  anachronism  in  a  rational  civilised 
society. 
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269S9.  Would  you  have  work  made  for  a  man  in  order 
to  relieve  him  ? — That  is  precisely  what  we  do  not  want. 
We  do  not  want  work  made  for  a  man  in  order  to  relieve 
him.  That  is  absurd,  and  that  is  just  as  much  pauperism 
as  anything  else.  That  is  why  we  object  to  picking 
oakum  and  breaking  stones.  The  able-bodied  men  must 
have  the  opportunity  for  work  ;  they  want  food  and  they 
cannot  have  food  without  work. 

25940.  But  you  are  opposed  to  giving  relief  to  able- 
bodied  men  by  way  of  employment  ? — Yes  ;  we  are 
opposed  to  all  forms  of  relief  for  able-bodied  persons. 

25941.  Do  you  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  State 
shall  organise  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  employ- 
ment for  everybody  ? — We  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  do  it  now. 

25942.  That  is  your  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

25943.  You  do  not  suppose  that  is  coming  at  once,  do 
you  ? — We  do  not  see  why  it  should  not. 

25944.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  with  regard 

to  the  diminution  of  pauperism  and  the  effect  of  the  Question  erf 
Report  of  1834.    I  suppose  that  one  means  of  ascertain-  increase  of 
ing  whether  the  working  classes  are  really  better  off  saving  power 
than  they  were  then,  would  be  to  ascertain  whether  they  ■'^  working- 
had  any  surplus  left  after  they  had  brought  up  their  classes, 
famihes  to  enable  them  to  put  by  against  times  of  sick- 
ness and  old  age  ? — Yes,  that  might  be  one  means. 

25945.  Do  you  not  know  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  funds  of  the  various  provident  societies,  savings- 
banks  and  trade  unions  during  the  last  sixty  years  ? — 
The  increase  in  their  funds  I  believe  has  only  proceeded 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  their  membership,  and 
the  increase  in  their  membership  is  also  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  population.  I  think  it 
would  be  diflScult  to  show  that  the  reserve  funds  belonging 
to  the  working  class  are  greater  now  than  at  any  period 
during  the  last  forty  years.  I  have  no  statistics  by  me, 
but  I  say  that,  judging  from  my  own  expeiience.  I  am 
myself  a  member  of  two  trade  unions  and  a  member  of  a 
friendly  society,  and  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
friendly  society  work,  and  I  should  say  that  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  show  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
accumulated  fimds  that  the  working  class  are  better  off 
to-day  than  they  were  forty  years  ago. 

25946.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  accumulated  funds  or 
of  the  actual  amount  they  have  disbursed  to  their  members 
during  that  time  ? — I  thought  you  spoke  of  the  reserve. 

25947.  No,  I  did  not ;  I  spoke  of  the  surplus  which 
the  working  class  were  able  to  put  into  these  provident 
institutions  after  they  had  provided  for  their  ordinary 
current  needs  ? — Even  taking  it  so,  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  they  have  a  larger  surplus  now 
than  they  had  forty  years  ago. 

25948.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion there  is  less  saved  among  the  working-classes  now 
than  there  was  in  1834  ? — I  said  forty  years  ago;  I  did 
not  say  in  1834. 

25949.  I  was  speaking  of  the  time  when  these  le- 
pressive  measures  were  originally  undertaken  ? — My 
memory  does  not  go  back  as  far  as  that  time. 

25950.  Under  the  present  circumstances,  do  you  con- 
sider that  it  is  better  for  a  man  in  time  of  sickness  to  rely 
upon  the  State  than  to  rely  upon  a  provident  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member  ? — All  provident  societies  are 
recognising  their  impotence  when  it  comes  to  deahng  with 
their  aged  members,  anj'how. 
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25951.  I  am  speaking  of  sickness  ? — In  sickness,  the 
provision  made  by  pro\'ident  societies  is  very  imperfect 
and  very  insufficient. 

25952.  It  is  greater  per  case  than  the  Poor  Law  ever 
allows  ? — It  is  not  greater.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  sick 
provision  made  by  any  friendly  society  is  not  greater  by 
any  means  than  the  provision  which  would  have  to  be 
made  for  a  man  who  went  into  the  infirmary. 

25953.  My  experience  with  regard  to  out-door  relief — 
and  I  am  speaking  of  outdoor  rehef  now — is  that  guar- 
dians give  very  much  less  than  an  ordinary  sick  benefit 
society  gives  '! — Certainly,  in  outdoor  relief,  but  I  thought 
you  were  talking  of  sickness. 
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25954.  And  I  am  speaking  about  sickness  ? — The  sick 
benefit  societies  do  not  give  outdoor  relief ;  they  only 
give  relief  in  case  of  sickness.  I  say  that  the  expenditure 
of  a  friendly  society  on  a  sick  member  would  be  very  much 
less  than  the  State  expenditure,  if  you  Uke  to  call  it  so, 
on  a  sick  man  who  went  into  the  infirmary. 

25955.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  the  guardians 
can  give,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  give  outdoor  relief 
to  able-bodied  workmen  who  are  sick  ? — Yes. 

25956.  That  is  what  I  am  referring  to.  You  are  aware 
also  that  the  amount  which  is  actually  given  by  boards 
of  guardians  is  very  much  less  than  the  amount  which 
they  would  derive  from  their  own  clubs  under  those  cir- 
cumstances ? — Yes,  but  I  should  consider  that  the  one 
thing  has  no  sort  of  analogy  to  the  other. 

25957.  The  able-bodied  man  who  is  considering  whether 
he  will  rely  upon  the  Poor  Law,  or  whether  he  will  rely 
upon  his  own  efforts  and  the  provident  club,  has  to  consider 
that,  has  he  not  ? — Not  at  all  ;  because  if  the  man  is 
totally  incapacitated  from  work,  he  must  be  assisted. 

25958.  I  mean  that  when  he  is  perfectly  well,  he  has  to 
consider  which  he  will  look  forward  to  in  time  of  sickness 
— the  Poor  Law  or  a  club  ? — Certainly,  that  is  so  ;  but 
I  think  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  sick  relief  which 
he  would  get  from  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  sick-pay  which 
he  would  get  from  his  club.  If  he  was  totally  incapacitated 
he  might  get  from  his  club  from  10s.  to  16s.  a  week,  but 
if  he  went  into  the  infirmary  the  contribution  that  he 
would  receive  from  the  State  through  the  infirmary  for 
his  maintenance  and  tending  there,  would  cost  very  much 
more  than  10s.  a  week. 

25959.  I  am  speaking  of  outdoor  relief  ? — I  know,  but 
I  say  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  things. 

25960.  But  the  man  has  to  choose  between  them  ? — 
No,  he  has  not. 

25961.  A  mail  lias  to  choose  whether  he  will  depend 
on  his  own  efforts  or  on  the  State  T — Then  I  should  say  that 
dependence  on  the  State  is  very  much  better,  because  he 
could  not  possibly  keep  himself  on  IQs.  a  week  as  well 
as  he  would  be  kept  in  an  infirmary. 

25962.  Would  it  have  a  better  effect  on  the  man's 
character  ? — I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion from  that  point  of  view  if  it  is  properly  understood  ; 
I  have  never  known  that  State  pensions  or  anything 
of  that  kind  were  suppose  !  to  have  any  very  dileterious 
effect  upon  those  who  receive  them. 

25963.  You  have  not  watched  workmen  who  have  been 
in  receipt  of  parochial  re'ief  perhaps  ? — Yes  ;  I  have 
known  many  who  have  beon  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief, 
and  I  have  known  men  who  are  membjrs  of  a  friendly 
society  ;  but  I  have  never  discovared  that  State  pay  or 
State  assistance  or  State  pensions  had  a  p  ;culiarly  demoral- 
ising effect  on  the  people  who  receive  them. 

principle  25964.  With  regard  to  the  ineligibility  of  certain  forms 
'  ineligi-  of  State  relief,  I  think  you  told  one  of  the  Commissioners 
*y  "  that  it  was  impossible  to  render  a  man's  condition  less 


eligible,  physically,  because  unfortunately,  the  conditions 
had  sunk  below  the  degree  of  physical  inehgibility  p-^  - 
sible  in  a  workhouse  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

25965.  The  question  then  became  whether  there  were 
any  other  means  of  enforcing  inehgibiUty  ? — Yee. 

25966.  I  suppose  that  the  chief  condition  of  ineligibihty 
which  the  Poor  Law  enforces,  is  the  loss  of  personal 
liberty  ?— No  ;  I  think  that  the  chief  ineligibihty  is  the 
loss  of  social  status. 

25967.  Does  not  that  come  about  because  a  man  loses 
his  personal  liberty  in  the  workhouse  ?  Is  not  the  cause 
of  the  inehgibility  that  a  man  practically  becomes  subject 
to  the  officers  of  a  workhouse  if  he  accepts  indoor  Poor 
Law  relief  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  see  that  that  deterrent  only 
comes  with  the  workhouse,  and  that  it  does  not  come  with 
regard  to  outdoor  relief. 

25968.  I  am  speaking  of  the  workhouse  now  ? — 
Undoubtedly  that  plays  a  part  there. 

25969.  Even  if  society  were  constructed  as  you  would 
■wish  it  to  be,  is  it  not  the  case  that  there  will  always  be 
certain  degrees  of  worthlessness  which  would  arise  "from 
a  want  of  moral  quahty  ? — Yes.  ' 
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25970.  There  would  be  a  certain  number  of  persons  Mr.  U. 
even  in  your  ideal  state  who  would  suffer  from  want  of  Qudch. 

employment,  not  because  the  work  was  not  to  be  had,  

because  it  would  be  had  under  your  conditions,  but  °  ^  iwo. 
because  they  were  morally  worthless  ? — Yes. 

25971.  Under  the  present  law,  such  moral  worthless-  Effects  of  re- 
ness  is  punished  by  rescinding  a  certain  degree  of  that  garding  des- 
person's  personal  liberty,  is  it  not  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  titution  as 
think  that  the  question  of  moral  worthlessness  enters  condition 
in  now.    That  is  the  point.    I  do  not  think  that  the  ^Jjl^f 
question  of  moral  worthlessness  is  considered  at  all. 

How  does  society  to-day  judge  of  moral  worthlessness  ? 
What  is  the  standard  of  moral  worth  to-day  ? 

25972.  It  does  not  judge  of  the  qualities  of  a  man's 
mind,  but  if  he  has  reached  a  certain  stage  below  which 
he  cannot  support  his  own  family,  it  institutes  $,  test, 
and  if  he  fails  to  pass  that  test,  it  gives  him  treatment 
which  is  semi-penal  ?— Exactly  ;  but  how  is  destitution 
a  test  of  moral  worth  or  worthlessness  ? 

25973.  I  say  there  are  a  certain  number  of  persons 
who  reach  that  stage  who  do  deserve  a  certain  degree 
of  punishment  ? — That  is  so,  and  I  do  not  question  that ; 
only  you  said  that  that  was  what  society  did  to-day  and 
that  it  did  differentiate.  I  do  not  understand  how 
destitution  can  be  any  test  of  moral  worth  or  worthless- 
ness. 


Moral  worth 
should  not  be 
a  condition  of 
relief  to  the 
unable- 
bodied,  nor  of 
provision  of 
work  to  the 
able-bodied. 


25974.  My  point  was,  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
it  was,  and  that  you  admitted,  I  think  ? — But  those 
cases,  we  think,  are  very  much  fewer  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  under  other  circumstances  they  would 
be  fewer  still.  We  are  not  in  that  stage  concerned  about 
the  absolutely  moral  and  worthless  person — not  in  the 
least. 

25975.  But  you  do  not  want  to  keep  him  about  in 
society,  do  you  ? — We  do  not  want  to  keep  him  at  all. 

25976.  Because  he  would  be  competing  with  other 
men  and  lowering  their  wages  ? — We  are  not  concerned 
about  keeping  him  at  all.  We  should  not,  for  instance, 
consider  about  the  moral  worth  or  worthlessness  of 
people  who  were  absolutely  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves ;  whether  they  be  aged  or  incapacitated  people, 
or  whether  they  be  children ;  we  consider  they  are  a 
proper  charge  on  the  community.  But  in  the  case  of 
any  who  are  able  to  work,  all  that  society  has  to  do 
with  them  is  to  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  useful 
productive  work  ;  and  for  the  rest  it  does  not  matter — 
society  is  no  further  concerned  with  their  worth  or 
worthlessness. 

25977.  {Mr.  Booth.)  1  tnink  you  will  recognise  that  Nature  of 
the  deterrent  action  of  the  Poor  Law  is  of  two  kinds,  deterrent 
the  one  being  the  offer  of  the  house  to  deter  apphcants  fg'til^'^poor^' 
who  would  wilhngly  accept  outdoor  relief,  and  the  other  Law 
being  the  discipline  in  the  house  intended  to  deter  people 

from  entering  the  house  ? — Yes. 

25978.  Those  are  reaUy  two  distinct  kinds  of  deter- 
rents ? — Yes. 

25979.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  one  tends  to 
fill  the  house  ?— Yes, 

25980.  And  the  other  tends  to  empty  the  house  ? — 
Exactly. 

25981.  So  that  there  is  an  inherent  sort  of  contra- 
diction between  the  two  ? — Yes. 

25982.  Then  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  reformers  Leading  iJtas 
of  1834  ;  they  no  doubt  recognised  these  two  more  or  °^  ^^'^ 

less  opposed  deterrent  influences,  but  I  think  you  will 

admit  that  they  were  mostly  concerned  with  out-rehef,  1334°"*''^''  ^ 

because  they  were  watching  the  influence  of  the  Poor  Law 

on  wages  very  closely  ? — Yes,  tha  t  is  so. 

25983.  They  would  less  object  to  an  increase  of  indoor 
relief,  because  at  any  rate  those  people  who  went  into  the 
house  were  taken  off  the  wage  market  ? — Yes. 

25984.  The  economic  justification  for  their  attitude 
was  that  the  giving  of  poor  relief  was  very  injurio\is  to 
the  position  of  the  wage-earner  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was 
so  much  the  question  of  injury  to  the  wage-earner  that 
they  were  concerned  with  ;  however,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  discuss  that.  What  they  were  concerned  with,  I  think, 
was  the  increase  of  pauperism,  which  undoubtedly  was 
mainly  in  outdoor  relief,  which  was  given  as  a  sort  of 
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Mr,  H.  rate-in-aid  of  Tcages.  I  do  not  think  they  were  chiefly 
Qudeh.      concerned  with  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  worker  ;  they 

 were  more  concerned  with  its  effect  upon  the  pauper 

8  Oct.  1906.  returns — the  number  of  paupers  and  the  amount  of  Poor 
Law  relief.    I  think  that  was  their  chief  concern. 

25985.  At  any  rate  the  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
paupers  so  relieved  was  more  in  their  minds  than  indoor 
relief  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

25986.  So  that,  though  they  may  have  been  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  controlling  indoor  relief  by  forms  of 
deterrence,  their  first  thought  was  to  bring  that  influence 
to  bear  upon  out-relief  ? — Undoubtedly. 

The  duty  of  25987.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  there  must  be  some 
the  State  with  limitations  (your  answers  to  Mr.  Nunn  show  that)  to  what 
n.VU^'^hr.H?or*  State  would  do  for  any  man  ? — I  say  it  appears  to  me 

that  there  should  be  nothing  done  in  the  way  of  relief 
for  the  able-bodied.  I  do  not  think  the  State  is  called  upon 
to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  relief  for  the  able-bodied. 
All  that  it  is  called  upon  to  do  for  the  able-bodied  is  to 
provide  the  opportunity  of  work.  With  regard  to  the 
other  people  who  are  not  able-bodied,  whether  they  be 
children  or  incapacitated  from  any  other  cause,  such  as 
old  age  or  anything  of  that  sort,  those  have  a  complete 
claim  upon  the  community  for  maintenance  under  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  necessary. 

25988.  Then  finally  you  would  trust  to  the  deterrenc® 
arising  from  the  mere  fact  that  if  a  man  did  not  work 
he  could  not  eat  ? — Exactly. 

25989.  Are  there  no  difficulties  in  drawing  an  exacf 
line  between  incapacity  and  indifference  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  I  do  not  think  that  the  community  would  be  called 
upon  to  do  that ;  you  do  not  do  it  now,  and  you  do  not 
attempt  to  do  it  now.  You  do  not  make  any  sort  of  excuse 
for  the  casual  who  cannot  break  his  allotted  quantity 
of  stone. 

25990.  Would  you  test  that  merely  by  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  ?  You  speak  of  an  able-bodied  person,  but 
how  would  you  define  able-bodied  ? — How  does  the  law 
define  an  able  bodied  person  now  ? 

25991.  It  do.  s  not  define  it  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  am  called  upon  to  do  what  the  law  does  not. 

25992.  Accepting  that,  I  understand  you  would  say 
that  the  only  limitation  you  would  put  would  be  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done  for  the  able-bodied  ? — Nothing  in 
the  way  of  relief,  I  say. 

25993.  You  would  offer  them  work,  and  if  they  did  not 
take  advantage  of  that  offer  you  would  let  them  suffer  ? — 
Yes. 

25994.  Then  I  ask,  is  there  not  a  practical  difficulty 
in  deciding  between  what  is  incapacity  which  they  cannot 
help  and  what  is  indifference  or  laziness  ? — There  may  be. 
I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  not  considered  that. 
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25995.  With  regard  to  an  answer  that  you  gave  to  Mrs. 
Webb,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  disciplinary  regula- 
tions demoralise  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  that  was  sug- 
gested ;   was  it  ? 

25996.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  Part  II.  of  your 
memorandum.  You  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  the  great  change  and  revolution  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  system  of  production  by  the  adop- 
tion and  development  of  machinery ;  and  you  give  there 
certain  trades  in  which  you  contend  that  machinery 
has  had  the  effect  of  speeding  up  work  and  of  imposing 
a  greater  strain  upon  the  workmen,  with  the  consequence 
that,  industrially,  they  become  old  under  this  system 
sooner  than  they  did  before  ?— Yes. 

25997.  I  suppose  you  would  not  contend  that  the 
introduction  of  machinery  generally  has  been  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  working  classes  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  has  been  disadvantageous 
to  the  working  class.  I  should  say  that  it  certainly  had 
been  of  no  advantage  to  the  working  class  generally. 

25998.  You  think  not  ? — I  should  say  not. 

Conditions  in  25999.  Take  one  industry  you  allude  to  here — "  In  gas 
gas-wcTRs'  works  "  you  say,  "  great  changes  have  taken  place,  the 
tra  l£«.  '  iron  man  '  and  many  other  wage-saving  devices  having 

been  introduced."  Surely  there  are  more  people  employed 
in  gas  works  and  at  better  wages  now  than,  say,  ten  years 
ago  ? — No  ;  on  the  contrary,  fewer  men  are  employed 
now  than  was  the  case  t«n  years  ago. 


26000.  Your  contention  is  that  certain  trades,  some  of  Effect  of  neir 
which  you  specify,  are  carried  on  under  conditions  in  which  niachinesy  on 
men  become  prematurely  old  and  are  subject  to  sea-  the  intermiti  ' 
sonal  discharge,  which  tend  to  fill  the  ranks  of  paupers  ?  t^ncy  of 
— We  say  that  generally  one  of  the  effects  of  machinery 
and  of  the  speeding  up  of  work  has  been  to  make  more 
trades,  so  to  speak,  seasonal.  It  has  frequently  been 
objected  that  some  trades  are  seasonal ;  some  are  ;  but 
the  effect  of  machinery  has  been  to  make  more  trades 
seasonal,  because  it  has  been  easier  to  turn  out  a  greater 
output  in  a  given  time  in  consequence  of  improved  methods 
of  production  and  improved  machinery.  So  that  you  have 
occasional  rushes  of  work,  and  then  you  have  periods  of 
slackness,  and  you  have  that  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  formerly. 

26001.  Should  you  say  at  the  present  moment  there  Decrease  of 
were    fewer  skilled  workmen,   relatively,  employed  in  apprentice- 
London  than  there  were  some  ten  years  ago  ? — I  should  ship  and 
say,  relatively,  yes.  skilled  work- 

26002.  And  that  London  is  becoming  more  and  more  ^' 
a  field   for  unskilled  employment  ?— Yes.    There  are 

the  skilled,  the  unskilled,  and  the  partially  skilled.  In 

most  trades  the  system  of  apprenticeship  is  dying  out. 

There  is  not  very  much  apprenticeship,  I  beheve,  at  the 

present  time  in  engineering,  for  one  thing,  and  in  many 

other  trades  there  is  very  little  apprenticeship.    In  my 

own  trade,  the  printing  trade,  the  system  of  apprenticeship 

is  still  maintained,  but  in  many  others  it  is  dying  out. 

Then  you  have  the  introduction  of  women's  labour  and  jj^^^g^gg 

the  labour  of  juveniles  into  all  sorts  of  trades  and  crafts,  jpj^^ig  ^^j^^ 

which  has  also  reduced  the  number  of  skilled  workers  juygnile 

employed.  labour. 

26003.  So  you  contend  there  are  fewer  skilled  workers 
relatively  ? — Relatively,  yes. 

26004.  I  suppose  that  in  proportion  to  the  population 
the  amount  of  employment  has  increased  ? — I  should  say 
not,  speaking  of  the  total  amount. 

26005.  This  part  of  your  memorandum  applies  mainly 
to  London,  I  think  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

26006.  There   are  three  trades  specially  mentioned  Uneiuployed^ 
here,  the  first  being  the  furniture  and  cabinet-making  benefit  in 
trades.    Do  they  give  any  sort  of  insurance  or  any  help  ^"^^^.^^'"^ 
during  unemployment  ? — The  first  table  gives  the  amounts  ' 

paid  in  unemployed  benefit  by  the  Amalgamated  Fur- 
nishing Trades  Association. 

26007.  The  amount  given  has  very  largely  increased, 
I  see,  in  the  last  six  years  ? — Yes. 

26008.  Has   the   number  of  members  increased,  do  Decrease  in 
you  know  ?— The  number  of  members,  I  should  say,  has        ^^^'^  . 
not  increased.    I  have  no  figures  here  on  that,  but  I  ^T^jJ^  ^ 
should  say  that  in  very  few  of  the  trade  unions  in  Lon- 
don have  the  numbers  increased.    I  beheve  in  the  engin- 
eers and  one  or  two  large  national  unions  of  that  kind 
the  numbers  have  increased  in  the  past  few  years,  but 
in  most  trade  unions  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  certainly 
the  numbers  have  diminished  rather  than  increased.  In 
the  unskilled  unions  they  have  diminished  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

26009.  Do  the  unskilled  unions  as  a  rule  give  any  Unemployed^ 
guarantee  against  unemployment  ? — In  some  cases  they  ^^.If^,**"^"' 
pay  a  small  amount  of  relief,  in  some  cases  none.  skil.cd  Trac^ej 
^  Unions. 

26010.  The  furniture  and  cabinet-making  trades  would 
be  called  skilled  trades,  I  suppose  ? — -Yes. 

26011.  Then  I  come  to  french  polishing  ;  that  is  much  The  Amalga- 
the  same  class  of  trade,  I  suppose  ?— I  believe  that  is  to  mated  Fur- 
some  extent  connected  with  the  Amalgamated  Furnishing  J^'j!|)|Q^^ggo. 
Trades  Association.    That  is  a  combination,  I  think,  of  ^.^^^j °^ 

the  various  unions  concerned  with  the  furnishing  trades. 

26012.  Is  the  Amalgamated  Furnishing  Trades  As- 
sociation a  London  organisation,  or  is  it  a  national 
organisation  ? — I  believe  it  is  a  national  organisation 
embracing  various  unions. 

26013.  Do  the  figures  in  your  first  table  relate  to 
London  or  to  the  whole  country  ? — I  believe  they  relate 
to  the  whole  country  as  far  as  that  association  is  con- 
cerned. Juvenile 

26014.  Could  Mr.  Gossip  give  us  any  further  informa-  labour,  its  ii; 
n    IT  crease,  com- 

tion?-Ye8.  mencii.gat- 

26015.  Now  we  come  to  the  biscuit-making  ;  that  is  tractiveness, 
an  industry  in  which  you  say  girl  labour  has  been  largely  but  poor 
employed  ?— That  is  so.  prospects. 
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26016.  Should  you  say  that  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  employ  boy  and  girl  labour  in  London  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  that  is  universal. 

26017.  And  the  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  getting  certain  employment  ? — I  should 
say  so. 

26018.  Does  that  class  of  employment  lead  to  any 
rise  ? — It  does  not. 

26019.  Would  you  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
where  the  boys  and  girls  comparatively  easily  get  that 
employment,  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  advance- 
ment ? — There  is  very  little  prospect  indeed  for  them. 
Of  course  the  remuneration  is  proportionately  high,  and 
that  is  one  inducement  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

26020.  It  is  proportionately  high  for  them  at  that  time 
of  life  ?— Yes. 

26021.  But  it  does  not  rise  afterwards  ? — No,  it  does 
not ;  as  soon  as  they  have  been  there  for  two  or  three  years 
they  are  no  longer  wanted,  and  they  have  to  go  out  into 
the  world  unskilled. 

26022.  Should  you  say  that  one  of  the  present  industrial 
evils  in  London  is  that  boys  and  girls  go  out  and  get  this 
sort  of  employment  early  in  life  which  leads  to  nothing  ? 
— I  should  say  it  is  a  very  considerable  evil ;  although 
at  the  same  time  if  there  were  the  opportunities  for  them 
to  learn  a  trade  it  does  not  follow  that  there  would  be 
openings  for  them  all  in  the  trade,  because,  as  I  have 

ed  labour,  already  pointed  out,  the  numbers  of  skilled  workers  em- 
ployed have  proportionately  diminished.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  there  is  any  union  of  skilled  workers  that 
would  be  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
increase  the  number  of  learners  in  their  trade,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  them  to  have  a 
career  in  that  trade. 

26023.  Would  you  say  that  generally,  not  confining 
it  to  London  ? — I  should  say  that  generally. 

26024.  Now  coming  to  the  compositors  ;  you  furnish 
two  tables  from  which  it  appears  that  the  members' 
subscriptions  are  rather  on  the  wane  ? — That  is  so. 

26025.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  the 
payments  for  the  unemployed  members  seems  largely  to 
have  increased  ? — ^Yes,  which  is  bad  for  the  society. 

26026.  It  must  be  necessarily  bad  for  the  society. 
Do  you  know  who  the  secretary  of  that  society  is  ? — 
The  secretary  at  the  present  time  is  Mr.  Naylor. 

26027.  Assuming  that  the  rate  of  relief  has  not  in- 
creased, it  would  appear  that  the  claimants  have  indi- 
vidually been  longer  out  of  employment  ? — Yes. 

26028.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  a  fact  ?— That  I  believe 
is  the  fact.  Work  is  more  precarious  in  their  trade  than 
it  was.    This,  of  course,  is  a  purely  London  organisation. 

26029.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  I  suppose  the  trades  you  have 
mentioned  in  Part  II.,  as  illustrating  your  views  in  respect 
to  the  cause  of  unemplojTnent,  the  speeding  up  of 
machinery,  and  so  on,  have  not  been  selected  with  the  idea 
of  embracing  the  whole  of  the  trades  that  have  been 
affected,  but  are  only  given  as  illustrations  ? — That  is  so. 
I  beUeve  myself  that  what  is  stated  here  of  these  trades 
might  be  said  almost  universally. 

26030.  In  reference  to  the  special  figures  that  you  have 
in  your  first  table  with  regard  to  the  Amalgamated  Fur- 
nishing Trades  Association,  do  you  understand  that  the 
column  of  figures  on  the  right  hand  under  the  heading  of 
"  Members "  represents  the  number  of  cases  that  re- 
ceived unemployed  benefit  from  that  association  ? — Yes. 

26031.  Take  1904;  according  to  this  table  then  3,320 
members  received  unemployed  benefit  that  year  ? — I 
take  that  to  be  the  case. 

26032.  Do  you  know  that  the  total  membership  of  the 
association  for  1904  was  only  6,000  ? — No,  I  did  not 
know  that. 

26033.  It  is  so,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Re- 
turns. 3,320  is  a  very  large  proportion  to  be  receiving 
imemployed  benefit  if  that  is  the  position  ? — Of  course 
you  know  1904  was  a  very  bad  year  . 

26034.  Taking  this  trade  as  an  illustration,  are  there 
not  other  causes  besides  the  introduction  of  machinery 
for  the  displacement  of  labovir  ?  You  know,  do  you  not, 
they  have  had  to  compete  against  the  cheap  Jewish 
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furniture-makers  ? — I  dare  say.  Of  course  we  say 
competition  is  very  keen  in  the  trade  ;  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  boy  labour  also. 

26035.  They  embrace  Jewish  branches  in  their  organisa- 
tion, I  think  ?— Yes. 

26036.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  some  The  migra- 
very  large  printing  firms  have  removed  their  works  into  t'oii  of  in- 
the  country  ?— Yes.  dustries  fron» 

London:  its 

26037.  If  you  took  into  account  the  men  employed  in  causes  and 
the  country,  that  might  rather  alter  the  aspect  of  these  results, 
tables,  might  it  not  ? — The  reason  for  their  taking  the 

work  into  the  country  is  to  enable  them  to  escape  from 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  London  union,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  increase  in  the  numbers  employed 
does  not  compensate  for  this,  because  in  many  cases  boy 
and  girl  labour  is  introduced.  Take  one  large  firm  that 
is  engaged  in  doing  a  great  deal  of  Government  and  other 
work  ;  they  have  a  large  establishment  in  Reading  and 
they  brought  down  a  great  many  girls  from  Edinburgh 
to  work  as  compositors  at  very  low  wages  compared  with 
the  London  rate. 

26038.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  With  regard  to  that  migraton 
to  the  country,  is  it  not  in  part  due  to  the  regulations  of 
the  London  County  Council  ? — No,  I  think  the  causes 
are  purely  economic. 

26039.  Is  not  this  migration  due  quite  as  much  to  the 
insistence  on  cubic  area,  and  so  forth  ? — That  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  the  firms  I  have  in  my 
mind  still  have  their  London  establishments.  They 
are  able,  say  thirty  miles  away  from  London,  to  buy  a 
field  comparatively  cheap  ;  they  put  a  big  building  on 
it;  they  get  their  premises  therefore  very  much  cheaper  than 
they  could  in  London  ;  they  are  within  easy  access  of 
London,  and  they  get  labour  a  good  deal  cheaper.  There 
is,  therefore,  every  reason  for  their  going  there,  quite 
apart  from  any  regulations  that  the  local  authority  might 
make  as  to  cubic  area. 

26040.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  take  it  the  object  you  have  in 
giving  these  illustrations  of  various  trades  is  to  show  the 
amount  of  unemployment  in  those  trades  ? — Yes.  What 
we  are  concerned  with  is  to  show  the  increase  of  un- 
employment and  the  influences  which  have  been  at  work 
to  produce  the  unemployment. 

26041.  You  say  in  paragraph  14:  "  This  constant  casting 
aside  of  the  workers,  when  they  cease  to  be  human  profit- 
making  machines  of  the  highest  efficiency,  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  pauperism."  Do  you  mean  us  to  infer  by  that 
that  the  State  might  at  such  times  have  some  work  for 
these  men  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  interval  of  their  or- 
dinary occupations,  or  that  the  State  should  absorb  all  the 
surplus  employment  so  that  there  would  be  constant 
occupation  for  the  remainder  ? — What  we  aim  at  is  the 
complete  State  organisation  of  all  industry.  We  say  that 
is  the  only  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances it  is  impossible  for  the  State  to  cope  with  these 
ever-recurring  periods  of  slackness  of  work  which  are 
becoming  more  frequent  in  their  recurrence,  and  so 
frequent  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  unemployment  has 
ceased  to  be  epidemic  as  it  used  to  be  and  has  become 
quite  chronic.  You  always  have  the  unemployed  now ; 
it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  brief  periods  of  distress  ;  it  is 
all  the  year  roimd. 

26042.  State  organisation  of  labour  could  not  take  place 
all  at  once  ;  I  wonder  if  it  entered  into  your  mind  as  to  a 
beginning  ? — \Vhat  we  suggest  is  that  a  beginning  should 
be  made  by  the  establishment  of  workshops  and  the 
opening  up  of  colonies. 

26043.  Immediately  you  made  that  beginning  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  these  people  to  continue  as 
members  of  your  trade  societies,  and  the  trade  societies 
would  collapse,  would  they  not  ? — Not  necessarily. 

26044.  Why  should  they  join  a  society  which  takes  the 
risk  of  unemployment  and  pay  a  subscription  to  it  if  all  the 
risk  is  taken  off  their  shoulders  without  that  ? — But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  most  important  part  of  the 
functions  of  a  trade  union  is  to  provide  unemployed 
benefit.  That  is  only  one  of  its  functions,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  trade  unions  would  be  sorry  to  be  relieved 
of  that  function.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  fail  to  discharge 
it  now  to  a  very  large  extent.  Many  of  them  would  be 
rendered  completely  bankrupt  but  for  the  fact  that  un- 
employment itself  causes  such  a  large  number  of  with- 
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drawals  from  the  unions  that  they  are  relieved  from 
having  to  discharge  that  function.  For  instance,  there  is 
the  gas-workers  union.  A  few  years  ago  it  numbered 
I  think,  over  50,000  members,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
numbers  about  30,000  members.  The  greater  part  of  that 
reduction  undoubtedly  has  been  due  to  the  increase  of 
unemployment  among  its  members,  and  if  those  members 
had  remained  in  the  union  and  had  still  been  unemployed 
you  see  what  a  drain  that  would  have  been  upon  the 
funds  of  the  union. 

26045.  It  is  its  primary  fun  3tion  though,  is  it  not  ? — The 
primary  function  of  a  trade  union  is  to  defend  the  union 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  employers. 

And  to  keep  up  wages  ? — -To  keep  up  the  rate  of 
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26046. 
wages. 

26047.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  it  is 
n3cessary,  is  it  not,  that  the  men  should  be  provided  for 
when  unemployed  by  some  fund?  so  that  they  would  not 
necessarily  compete  with  the  men  in  the  market  and 
aooept  lower  wages  ? — That  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  unions  themselves  should  provide 
these  funds ;  in  fact  they  find  themselves  unable  to  do  it. 

26048.  Do  you  think  the  State  might  provide  those 
funds  ? — We  think  the  State  should  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  workers  to  work. 

26049.  Then  the  exigenciei  ari-iing  from  the  fluctua- 
tions of  unemployment  are  to  bo  trasferred  from  the 
societies  to  the  State  ? — Yes. 

26050.  (Mr.  Linsbury.)  The  class  of  men  you  have  been 
speaking  of  up  to  the  present  are  in  the  main  skilled  men, 
are  they  not  ?— Yes. 

26051.  But  of  course  the  question  of  unemployment 
and  pauperism  aSects  the  unskilled  to  a  very  much  larger 
extent  ? — Yes. 

26052.  Would  you  say  that  casual  labour  and  inter- 
mittent labour  for  the  unskilled  were  generally  very  con- 
siderably on  the  increase  in  London  and  big  towns  ? — 
In  a  way  I  should  say  that  that  was  so  ;  but  it  is  rather  a 
difficult  question  to  answer,  because  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  what  you  might  call  regular  casual  work. 

26053.  That  is  really  what  I  mean.  Take  the  building 
trade,  for  instance  ;  a  man  gets  known  to  half-a-dozen 
builders  and  he  is  casually  employed  by  one  or  other  of 
them  and  has  short  periods  of  out-of-work,  a  fortnight 
sometimes,  a  month  another  time,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

26054.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  sort  of  thing  is  on  the 
increase  ? — Certainly  it  is.  Take  waterside  work  and 
dock  work,  for  instance  ;  there  are  men  who  are  regularly 
employed,  but  they  are  only  regularly  employjd  perhaps 
one  or  two  days  a  week.  You  would  nat  describe  those 
men  as  being  unemployed  and  they  wjald  not  describe 
themselves  as  unemployad,  and  they  are  not  casual 
labourers  in  the  sensa  of  being  right  away  at  some  other 
period  and  coming  back  to  this  work,  because  they  are 
always  there  and  they  are  regularly  employed,  but  they 
are  only  regularly  employed  two  or  three  days  a  week. 

26055.  The  work  is  intermittent  ?— Yes. 

23058.  Therefore  is  there  not  a  large  miss  of  warkmon 
to  whom  all  these  questions  of  thrift  and  trads  unions  do 
not  apply  ? — Yes.  The  trade  unions  only  include  a 
very  smiU  minority  of  all  the  workers. 

26057.  Not  because  the  men  do  not  want  them,  but 
because  it  is  utterly  impossible  on  their  wages  to  join 
them  ? — Quite  impossible. 

26053.  And  it  would  be  also  impossib'e  for  any  trade 
union  to  provide  out-of-work  pay  for  them  without  very 
ostraordinary  subscriptions  week  by  week  ? — As  a  matter 
of  ia.'it  the  tendency  is  for  all  trade  unions  to  in3rease  their 
contributions  ;  they  have  to  increase  their  contributions, 
a.  id  the  increase  in  the  contributions  as  well  as  the  in- 
<j.-ease  in  the  want  of  employment  forces  men  out  of  their 
ranks. 

26059.  Take  a  union  like  the  Builders  Labou-ers  or 
tho  Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers  Union,  wou'd  it 
iiot  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  get  f  om 
members  such  a  subscription  as  would  enable  them  to  pay 
out-of-work  pay  ? — They  cannot  do  it,  it  is  quite 
impossible. 


26060.  With  regard  to  the  gas-workers,  is  it  not  also  Increased 
the  fact  that  in  the  large  gas  works  in  and  around  London  production  in 
the  output  to-day  with  the  aid  of  machinery  is  very  much  relation  to 
larger  than  it  was  in  the  old  days,  and  that  that  has  to  uneraploy- 
be  taken  into  account  with  regard  to  the  number  of  men  '^s''''- 
employed  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  gas  works  especially  I  should 

say  the  output  was  enormously  greater. 

26061.  Even  if  as  many  men  were  employed  to-day  the 
output  is  so  tremendously  big  as  compared  vrith  what 
it  was  formerly  before  machinery  was  introduced  that  the 
displacement  of  labour  is  even  more  than  appears  on  the 
surface  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  the  displacement  of  labour  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  production  is  enormously 
great 

26062.  Then  about  boy  and  girl  labour  ;  you  have  told  Juvenile 
us  you  think  that  is  on  the  increase  and  that  it  leads  to  factory 
nothing  in  the  future.    Have  you  ever  thought  of  how  labour  and 
it  sterilises  the  faculties  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  mere  its  evils, 
automatic  machine-minders,  I  mean  it  takes  away  whatever 
initiative  they  have  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  for 

boys  and  girls  to  be  mere  machine-minders. 

26063.  It  does  not  call  forth  any  skill  or  real  thought, 
does  it  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  they  simply  become  automata  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 

26064.  Why  I  asked  you  that  was  to  ask  you  also 
whether  you  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  unemployable, 
that  is,  people  not  having  energy  and  go,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

26065.  Is  that  not  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
bringing  up  a  whole  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  not  to  exer- 
cise their  brains  at  all,  but  to  simply  stand  at  a  machine 
day  by  day  ? — I  should  say  probably  that  is  so.  I  do  not 
take  so  much  stock  of  the  unemployable  as  a  good  many 
people  appear  to  do.  What  I  mean  is  that  a  man,  or  a 
woman  for  that  matter,  may  be  unemployable  under  some 
circumstancei  and  yet  may  be  employable  under  other 
circumstances.  A  good  many  people  perhaps  could  not 
break  stones  who  could  do  other  things  very  much  better. 

26066.  My  only  pcint  is  that  looking  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  people  who  want  to  maintain  the  present 
condition  of  affairs,  the  very  training  which  is  now  given  to 
boys  and  girls  unfits  them  to  do  the  work  of  life  which 
they  are  supposed  to  under  the  system  ? — The  work 
they  are  called  upon  to  do  afterwards  of  course  they  are 
incapable  of  doing  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

26067.  [Mr.  Booth.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  in  Employment 
answer  to  the  Chairman  that  there  were  fewer  men  em-  Q.^g. 
ployed  in  the  gas  industry  in  proportion  to  the  popula-  workers' 
tion  than  there  used  to  be  ? — My  impression  is  that  there  trade, 
are  fewer  men  employed  in  the  gas  industry  to-day  in 
London  than  was  the  case  ten  years  ago.    That,  I  think, 
was  the  case  put  to  me. 

26068.  Actually  fewer  people  ? — Actually. 

26069.  That  is  a  still  stronger  case.  Have  you  based 
that  on  figures  ? — I  have  not  any  actual  figures,  but 
inquiries  I  have  made  from  officials  of  the  Gas  Workers 
fnion  lead  me  to  that  conclusion.  The  various  appli- 
ances that  are  now  used  in  gas  works  compared  with  what 
were  used  say  ten  years  ago  have  had  a  great  effect  in 
reducing  the  numbers  of  those  employed,  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  output. 

23070.  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  increased  output, 
but  I  should  have  supposed  that  the  total  production 
of  gas  was  enormously  increased  and  that  that  would 
far  more  than  outweigh  the  other  ;  but  I  have  no  figures 
on  the  point,  and  I  ask  you  if  you  have  ? — No,  only,  as  I 
said,  the  membership  of  the  Gas  Workers  I'nion  has  de- 
creased from  over  50,000  to  some  30,000— a  decrease 
which  is  mainly  due  to  the  want  of  emplo5Tnent. 

26071.  I  think  some  of  the  gas  managers  boast  that 
they  have  no  union  men  ? — That  is  so,  but  that  is  only 
in  one  case,  and  that  happened  much  longer  than  ten 
years  ago. 

26072.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  last  part  of  Satisfactory 
your  memorandum.    There  you  state  the  object  Social  treatment  of 
Democrats  have  in  view,  namely,  the  nationahsation  of  Poor  Law 
production,  but  you  suggest,  until  that  state  of  things  is  children. 

in  force,  certain  imprcvements  in  the  Poor  Law,  first 
for  deaHn:?  with  the  children,  rext  for  deahng  with 
able-bodied  .-n;n  and  women,  and  lastly  for  dealing  with 
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the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm.  Taking  the  children 
first,  have  you  recently  seen  any  of  the  schools  or  in- 
stitutions in  which  Poor  Law  children  are  trained  ? — No. 

26073.  The  evidence  before  us  goes  to  the  effect  that 
the  general  result  is  very  satisfactory  ? — I  have  seen  some 
of  the  children,  and  I  should  say,  judging  from  the  appear- 
ance of  those  children  as  compared  with  the  appearance 
of  children  outside,  that  the  results  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

26074.  The  investigations  and  reports  that  have  been 
made  to  this  Commission  show  that,  speaking  generally, 
the  expenditure  per  head  on  the  children  educated 
by  the  Poor  Law  is  very  much  in  excess  of  what  the  parent 
of  a  child  in  the  same  class  of  life  outside  can  afford  to 
give  ? — -Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

26075.  Therefore,  your  first  point  is  to  a  large  extent 
met  by  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  ? — -Yes, 
except,  of  course,  we  say  that  in  its  deaUngs  with  the 
children  in  truant  schools.  Poor  Law  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  that  kind,  the  Poor  Law  has  not  only  de- 
parted from  the  idea  that  their  position  should  be  less 
eligible  than  that  of  those  outside,  but  has  made  it  very 
much  more  eUgible,  and  we  do  not  see  why  these  veiy 
eligible  conditions  should  not  be  extended  to  the  children 
outside. 

)  lition  of  26076.  Now  we  may  come  to  the  aged  ;  what  would  you 
define  as  an  aged  person — anyone  sixty  years  of  age  ? — 
As  I  said  in  reply  to  a  question  just  now,  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  define  an  aged  person.  We  hear  of  men  who  are 
too  old  at  forty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  men 
who  are  employed  over  forty  with  whom  their  employers 
would  scarcely  care  to  dispense,  unless  compelled  to  do  so . 
When  one  talks  of  aged  in  this  connection  one  is  rather 
concerned  with  those  who  are  incapacitated  from  work- 
ing by  bodily  infirmity.  We  should  say  that  all  those, 
whatever  their  age  might  be,  are  entitled  to  decent  main- 
tenance. 

osal  for  26077.  You  say  that  the  aged  should  receive  an  adequate 
_  „  P^^'  sum  to  live  upon,  "  the  money  being  regarded  as  an 
J  with  age  honourable  pension  and  not  as  pauper  relief,"  the  word 
■fi^  f  "pension"  of  course  implies  something  for  service  ren- 
'  °*  '      dered  ? — Yes. 

26078.  Would  you  put  a  test  on  the  aged,  or  would  you 
give  anybody  who  has  reached  a  certain  age  the  pension  ? 
— I  should  give  a  pension  to  anybody  who  was  incapaci- 
tated from  work. 


26079.  No  matter  from  what  cause  ?- 
what  cause. 


-No  matter  from 


26080.  But  you  see  how  it  would  operate  ?  You  may 
have  a  very  respectable  person  come  up  who  has  perhaps 
been  incapacitated  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  you 
may  also  have  somebody  who  has  led  a  very  disreputable 
life  ;  surely  you  would  not  treat  the  two  the  same  ? 
— I  do  not  see  why  not,  if  the  necessities  are  the  same. 
We  think  that  the  need  should  be  the  only  test. 

2608  L  That  is  to  say,  that  anybody  who  lives  to  si  ty, 
no  matter  what  his  previous  life  has  been,  is  to  get  a  pen- 
sion ? — Yes. 

26082.  Of  course,  there  would  be  no  inducement  to 
anybody  under  those  circumstances  to  save  or  to  qualify 
himself  for  this  pension,  because  he  would  get  it  simply 
from  the  fact  of  living  ? — Yes. 

26083.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  on  the  com- 
munity of  such  a  rule  as  that  ? — I  fail  to  see  any  beneficial 
effect  from  the  present  circumstances.  That  is  our  point ; 
in  this  connection  we  are  dealing  with  present  circum- 
stances. The  existing  conditions  are,  so  to  speak,  our 
jumpmg-off  ground,  and  we  ask  where  is  the  incentive 
to-day  ? 

26084.  There  may  be  evils  perhaps  in  the  present 
system,  but  surely  you  will  produce  something  far  worse 
if  everybody,  no  matter  what  his  life  was,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  arriving  at  sixty  years  of  age,  is  entitled  to  a  pension 
which  would  enable  him  to  live  thereafter  in  comfort  ? — 
If  they  had  been  guilty  of  any  criminal  conduct  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  surely  society  would  punish  them.  If  they 
were  not  guilty  of  anything  which  justified  society  in 
punishing  them,  then  surely  they  would  be  entitled  to  a 
decent  maintenance. 


Mr.  H. 

Qudch. 
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26085.  Take  an  extreme  case,  take  a  criminal,  a  person 
who  has  been  in  prison  ;  what  would  you  do  with  him 
at  sixty  ? — If  he  had  been  punished  for  his  crime,  I  do 
not  see  why  you  would  want  to  punish  him  any  further, 
would  you  ? 

26086.  Then  practically  there  would  be  no  qualifica- 
tion ;  age  would  give  this  pension  to  everybody.  That  is 
what  it  would  amount  to  ? — Yes. 

26087.  Who  is  to  define  what  is  an  adequate  sum  ? —  The  destitute 
I  think  society  might  be  left  to  do  that.    What  we  ask  aged  and  in- 
is  that  people  should  be  decently  maintained  when  they  firiu  should 
are  no  longer  able  to  maintain  themselves  ;  and  we  say,  decently 
of  two  things,  one,  either  they  should  be  decently  main-  '^"^^"^  ainec . 
tained,  or  else  they  should  be  painlessly  extinguished. 

26088.  But  there  are  certain  people  who  would  maintain 
themselves  well  on,  say,  a  comparatively  small  sum  ;  and 
there  are  others,  again,  who,  either  from  recklessness  or 
from  having  got  into  improvident  habits  would  not  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves  on  that  sum  ? — I  suppose  we 
should  allow  them  to  remain  the  victims  of  their  im- 
provident habits. 

26089.  Supposing  these  people  drank  or  wasted  their  Li^^itutional 
money  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  keep  body  and  relief  not  in- 
soul  together,  what  would  you  do  then  ? — I  think  those  compatible 
people  would  have  to  be  put  under  control.    We  do  not  ^'t'l  socialist 
object  to  people  being  put  under  control.    In  fact,  I  think  ^l^eory. 

that  in  very  many  cases  it  would  be  better  that  old  people 
who  are  unable  to  look  after  themselves  should  be  looked 
after  in  such  institutions,  rather  than  merely  receiving  a 
pension,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  pension  should  be 
in  a  measure  based  upon  what  was  necessary  to  maintain 
them  in  decent  comfort  in  such  institutions. 

26090.  The  sick  you  would  have  tended  in  well-ap- 
pointed infirmaries  ? — Yes.  We  say  here,  with  regard 
to  the  other  matter,  "Those  not  able  or  willing  so  to  live 
are  to  be  provided  for  in  houses  situated  in  rural  districts, 
near  enough  to  towns  for  the  old  people  to  feel  that  they 
are  still  in  the  living  world,"  and  so  on.  Surely  the  basis 
for  the  amount  of  the  pension  would  be  what  it  would 
cost  to  keep  them  in  such  institutions.  The  claim  of  the 
sick  on  the  community,  we  think,  is  in  a  measure  recog- 
nised already. 

26091.  Now  we  come  to  the  able-bodied.    You  say,  rjij^^  wages  of 

"  If  employment  at  proper  remuneration  were  provided  Stato-employ- 

for  all  able  and  willing  to  work,"  and  so  on,  who  would  luMit  to  be 

decide  what  was  proper  remuneration  ? — We  should  con-  independent 

sider  that  proper  remimeration  was  what  was  necessary  of  the  indivi-- 

to  provide  people  with  a  decent  maintenance.  '^^'^^  ^  capa- 

^  city  to  earn. 

26092.  That  would  be  independent  of  the  man's  capac- 
ity, would  it  ? — It  is  rather  difficult  even  to-day  to 
individualise  capacity.  What  I  mean  is  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  do  not  do  that  any  more  ;  men  work  together 
in  factories,  and  there  is  no  question  of  the  individual 
capacity,  generally  speaking.  There  is  a  general  rate 
of  wages,  and  the  output  of  work  is  regulated  not  by 
the  individual  capacity  but  by  the  collective  capacity. 

26093.  Take  this  case,  which  must  be  perpetually  re- 
curring under  your  scheme  :  a  man  has  worked  at  a 
certain  trade  and  is  out  of  employment  and  he  probably 
cannot  earn  what  you  would  consider  adequate  remunera- 
tion except  at  this  particular  trade ;  must  not  the  nation 
create,  so  to  say,  this  trade  at  which  to  employ  him  ? — No, 
not  necessarily  ;  he  might  not  be  able  to  earn  as  much  in 
some  other  trade  as  he  would  in  his  own,  but  he  could 
surely,  working  together  with  his  fellows,  earn  sufficient 
to  maintain  himself  decently. 

26094.  He  would  say,  and  I  think  perhaps  with  justice, 
that  he  could  not  get  proper  remuneration  because  the 
employment  was  not  one  for  which  he  was  adapted  ? — 
What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  we  do  not  suggest  that 
it  is  possible  to  allocate  individual  remuneration.  The 
answer  is  co-operative  work.  The  State  organisation 
for  unemployment  necessarily  means  co-operative  work. 
You  could  not  set  up  fancy  institutions  or  fancy  workshops 
in  which  you  could  employ  men  who  had  been  used  to 

some  particular  fancy  trade  or  something  of  that  sort.     Nature  and 

26095.  The  idea  then  is  to  work  on  the  co-operative  of 

prmciple  ?— Yes.  ^'O'^.  \^ 

^        ^  provided  by 

26096.  You  make  certain  other  suggestions.  Do  you  State  for  un- 
think  that  any  considerable  amount  of  work  would  be  employed. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  H.  given  so  as  to  at  all  affect  the  labour  market  by  afforesta- 
Quelch.      tion,  or  the  making  of  roads,  or  the  reclamation  of  fore- 

  shores  ? — We  think  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  work 

8  Oct.  1906.  done  in  that  direction  which  private  enterprise  is 

  not  at  all  likely  to  undertake.    Those  undertakings  are 

necessarily  such  as  not  to  attract  private  capital,  and  yet 
they  would  be  undertakings  of  very  considerable  value 
to  the  nation,  and  if  undertaken  on  a  large  and  national 
scale  we  think  there  would  be  very  great  opportunity  for 
employing  large  numbers  of  men,  whose  employment, 
in  its  turn,  would  afford  opportunities  for  employing 
other  men  in  other  trades  and  industries  that  supply 
their  needs  and  requirements. 

Need  for  de-  26097.  I  see  that  you  anticipate  that  certain  people 
tention  of j  belonging  to  the  class  known  as  the  loafer  or  the  casual 
certam  classes         i  t  xi.-  i  j  ^.i,  •      ^      ,•  i> 

— and  1  thmk  you  used  the  expression     malmgerer  — 

might  not  come  into  this  system,  and  you  would  propose 
to  send  them  to  a  special  place  with  power  of  detention  ? — 
Yes. 

26098.  Detention,  of  course,  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  you  have  got  to  deal  with  that  class  ? — C^ertainly. 

The  migra-  26099.  Going  a  little  further,  supposing  you  have  an 
tioH  to  the  idea  of  sending  them  back  to  the  land,  the  tendency  not 
towns,  and  only  in  this  country  but  in  all  countries  just  now  is  for 
methods  of  people  to  come  off  the  land  to  the  towns  ? — Unfortunately 
counteract-  ^^^^ 
mg  it. 

26100.  How  would  you  get  the  people  back  to  the  land 
if  they  did  not  want  to  go  ? — We  want  to  give  them 
greater  inducements  than  at  present  exist  to  stay  there. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  tendency  is  for  people  to  come 
off  the  land,  but  every  conceivable  effort  appears  to  be 
made  to  drive  them  off  the  land. 

26101.  This  movement  of  migration,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  you  are  aware,  from  the  country  to  the  to^viis  is 
going  on  in  every  country  in  the  world  ? — As  I  say,  I 
think  the  tendency  is  to  drive  people  away  from  the  land. 

26102.  Under  every  system  of  land  tenure  ? — I  believe 
that  is  so,  and  I  can  quite  understand  it. 

26103.  Is  it  not  really  that  it  is  inherent  in  human 
nature  that  they  want  to  go  to  a  place  where  there  is 
more  variety  and  where  there  is  a  little  more  amusement  ? 
— Yes.  Man,  undoubtedly,  is  a  gregarious  animal,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason  why  village  com- 
munities should  not  be  made  much  more  attractive  than 
they  are. 


Need  for  de- 
tention of 
certain 
classes. 


Enforced 
idleness  the 
cure  for  the 
idle. 


26104.  So  that  under  your  system  you  would  have  to 
exercise  persuasion,  if  not  forcible  persuasion  seid  deten- 
tion ? — To  get  people  back  on  to  the  land  ? 

26105.  No,  I  mean  to  deal  with  people  who  will  not 
work  or  do  not  fall  into  this  system  ? — We  should  only 
need  compulsion  to  deal  with  the  loafer  and  the  casual. 
We  use  the  word  "  casual  "  here  in  the  ordinary  technical 
sense.  I  think  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  loafer 
is  by  treating  him  to  a  protracted  dose  of  enforced 
idleness. 

26106.  I  am  afraid  there  are  some  in  this  world  to 
whom  work  is  inherently  distasteful  who  would  rather 
like  that  ? — I  think  if  you  enforce  idleness  on  a  man  for 
a  considerable  time  he  would  be  glad  to  get  work  for  a 
change. 

'Old  age  26107.  As  regards  these  old-age  pensions,  you  would 

pensions  ;  give  them  to  a  man  who  was  disqualified  or  unable  to  earn 
their  effect  on  his  livelihood,  but  then,  as  you  truly  say,  men's  capacity 
industrious  varies  and  many  men  over  sixty  are  quite  as  good  or 
better  than  a  great  many  men  under  sixty  ? — Yes. 


and  hale  old 
men. 


26108.  Assuming  there  was  a  man  of  sixty-four 
capable  and  strong,  would  you  give  him  this  pension 
even  though  he  was  capable  and  strong,  because  ho  was 
over  sixty  or  whatever  the  age  might  be  ? — I  do  not  think 
we  would  do  that  necessarily.  The  man  might  not  be 
in  need  of  it.  We  should  not  give  it  if  a  man  was  not  in 
need  of  it,  and  we  would  not,  perhaps,  give  it  if  the  man 
preferred  to  go  on  working.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
do  that. 

26109.  Then  the  worker  would  come  off  so  much  the 
worse,  would  he  not  ?  The  man  who  had  worked  up  to 
sixty  and  was  capable  of  working  on  would  not  get  his 
pension,  whereas  the  man  who  had  done  nothing  up  to 
sixty  would  ? — The  man  who  is  working  after  that  time 


in  all  probability  would  have  the  eligibility  on  his  side,  Propoeed 
because  he  would  be  better  off  by  working.    I  could  not  abolition  of 
imagine  his  continuing  work  if  he  were  not  better  off.      private  pro- 
perty in  the 

26110.  And  that  would  be  the  inducement  ? — Yes.         means  of 

26111.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  would  ask  you  whether  in  your  P''°*i"'''''°"- 
remarks  you  are  looking  forward  to  a  day  when  there  will 

be  no  private  property  ? — Yes.  | 

26112.  Absolutely  ? — That  is,  no  private  property  in  1 
the  means  of  production.  1 

26113.  {Chairman.)  But  as  I  understood  you,  you  put 
these  proposals  forward  independently  of  that  ?— Yes. 

We  are  putting  these  proposals  forward  as  appUcable  I 
now.  * 

26114.  That  is  under  the   present  existing  state  of  Failure  of  ei. 
circumstances  ? — Yes.    As  I  understand,  this  Commission  isting  Poor 
has  been  appointed  because  we  have  arrived  at  a  sort  of  Law. 
impasse  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  You 

find  circumstances  arising — as  we  say  naturally  and  | 
necessarily — out  of  poverty  with  which  the  Poor  Law  ' 
finds  itself  incapable  of  dealing.  We  say  that  the  Poor 
Law  is  imperfect  and  we  say  it  has  failed  because  of  its 
essential  contradictions ;  in  attempting  to  carry  out 
two  opposing  principles  it  has  failed.  These  are  sugges- 
tions which  we  make  for  adoption  now. 

26115.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  object  of  my  question  was  ggg^j. 
simply   to   know  whether  you  contemplate  leaving  the  g^g^.  peneiona 
possibiUties  of  saving.    You  do  contemplate  leaving  the  on  thrift. 
possibiUties  of  saving,  as  I  undei-stand,  and  then  I  ask 

whether  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  people 
who  may  look  forward  to  a  small  pension  would  not 
nevertheless  wish  to  add  to  that  pension  by  saving  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  in  anything  we  suggest 
there'is  anything  which  cuts  at  the  principle  of  individual 
thrift. 

26116.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  the  people  who  have 
already  saved  enough  to  have  a  small  certainty  cease 
saving  ? — I  think  not ;   I  think  quite  the  contrary. 

26117.  In  fact  perhaps  they  are  the  most  saving  class  ? 
— ^Yes.  I  might  say  in  addition  to  that,  that  I  believe 
those  who  are  most  enthusiastic  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  State  pensions  and  State  maintenance  for  the 
aged  are  amongst  the  most  thrifty  of  the  working  class — 
they  are  those  who  have  already  done  their  best  to  make 
provision  through  their  own  friendly  societies  and  in  other 
ways  for  their  old  age.  It  is  by  no  means  the  improvident 
who  is  the  most  enthusiastic  for  this.  The  improvident 
is  improvident  all  the  time,  and  he  does  not  look  forward 
to  the  future  at  all.  He  is  not  concerned  with  it,  and  you 
could  not  make  him  more  improvident  than  he  is  ;  and 
you  are  certainly  not  likely  to  make  the  others  less 
provident. 

26118.  But  even  the  certainty  that  there  is  something 
coming  in  the  future  might  encourage  them  to  save  ? — 
Exactly. 

26119.  {Mr.  Bentliam.)  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  qj^  ^^gg  p^^. 
put  by  the  Chairman  that  you  would  make  no  difference  gions  to  be  in 
in  payment  to  those  who  are  of  bad  character  and  those  dependent  of 
who  are  of  good  character  ? — That  is  so.  merit. 

26120.  That  is  those  who  led  wasteful  hves  would 
receive  the  pension  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  those  who 
had  not  ?— Yes. 

26121.  Would  you  not  think  that  would  increase  the  Effect  of  ol( 
number  of  persons  who  would  Uve  such  lives  ? — No,  I  age  pensions 
do  not  think  so.    I  do  not  think  that  most  people  are  on  thrift. 

so  far-sighted  as  that.  I  do  not  think  the  people  who 
live  improvident  lives  have  their  improvidence  accentu- 
ated by  any  contemplation  of  the  future  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  those  who  to-day  are  thrifty  and  frugal  would 
be  affected  by  it  and  made  less  provident  than  they  are 
now. 

26122.  Do  you  not  think  they  are  frugal  now  in  order 
to  prevent  an  uncomfortable  existence  later  in  life  1 — 
Yes,  I  do  think  that,  but  I  think  also  thab  they  recognise 
how  impotent  are  their  efforts  in  that  direction  ;  there- 
fore they  would  be  glad  of  this  proposal  that  we  are 
making. 

26123.  But  you  think  that  the  prospects  of  an  unpleasant 
existence,  a  deterrent  existence,  at  the  pubUc  expense,  do 
not  induce  frugality  to-day  ? — I  do  not  think  they  c!d. 
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26124.  Under  the  State  organisation  of  labour,  would 
you  not  have  to  create  some  new  ofifence  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  ;  that  is,  if  work  were  offered  to  all  persons  who 
asked  for  it,  if  they  refused  to  comply  they  would  have 
to  undergo  certain  punishment  ? — You  would  not  create 
any  new  offence  I  think.  I  think  that  the  offence  of 
being  an  incorrigible  rogue  and  vagabond,  and  other 
offences  of  that  kind  known  to  the  law,  and  the  penalties 
they  involve,  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

26125.  They  would  get  their  own  reward,  you  mean  ? — 
Yes,  as  they  do  now. 

26126.  Then  there  would  be  no  difference  ? — You 
suggested  that  we  should  create  now  offences  ;  I  think 
that  the  law  covering  the  rogue  and  vagabond  and  so 
on  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

26127.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  In  paragraph  17  of  your  Memo- 
randum you  say,  "  Dealing  first  with  the  children  "  ; 
you  are  taking  there  the  children  who  now  fall  under  the 
Poor  Law,  I  suppose  ? — All  children,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

26128.  You  are  dealing  with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  not  with  an  ideal  state  of  things  ? — Yea. 

26129.  You  condemn  a  particular  form  of  school,  and 
you  think  that  the  children  should  live  in  residences 
"  each  accommodating,  say,  thirty  children,  and  each  with 
a  house  mother  in  charge  "  ? — Yes. 

26130.  Surely  that  is  a  very  large  number  for  one 
mother,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  is. 

26131.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Poor  Law  schools 
are  a  great  deal  in  advance  of  your  ideal  there  ? — You  see 
we  do  not  want  to  appear  extreme  in  our  demands. 

26132.  In  paragraph  18  you  speak  of  the  money  being 
"  regarded  "  as  an  honourable  pension  ;  it  is  very  difficult, 
is  it  not,  to  provide  in  any  way  how  people  shall  regard 
the  receipt  of  money  ? — I  do  not  know.  Any  number  of 
people  now  are  in  favour  of  the  system  of  old  age  pen- 
sions. It  is  said  there  is  nothing  in  a  name,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  a  name  after  all.  If  you  call  it  an 
honorarium  it  is  one  thing,  for  instance. 

26133.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  State  to  determine 
how  everyone  shall  regard  its  receipt,  is  it  not  ? — It 
depends  a  great  deal  on  how  it  is  done.  It  is  not  what  you 
say  so  much  as  the  nasty  way  you  say  it,  as  the  proverb 
has  it. 

26134.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  control  it  ? — To-day 
any  number  of  people  take  pensions  from  the  State  and 
they  do  not  lose  their  social  status  in  consequence,  and 
nobody  thinks  any  the  worse  of  them  for  it ;  but  if  it  were 
called  pauper  relief  I  expect  it  would  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  to  them. 

26135.  A  little  further  on  you  say  "  Each  home  should 
accommodate  a  certain  number  of  the  aged,  and  be 
under  the  care  of  kind-hearted  attendants.  The  sick 
should  be  tended  at  their  own  homes,  or  in  excellently 
appointed  infirmaries,"  and  so  on.  What  is  the  animus, 
so  to  speak,  of  these  epithets  ?  Do  you  mean  to  imply 
that  the  present  attendants  are  not  kind-hearted  ? — f 
think  there  has  been  a  great  imjjrovement  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  attendants  of  late  years,  certainly  in  some 
institutions  ;  but  in  the  past  there  is  no  doubt  they  have 
been  very  far  from  being  kind-hearted.  The  idea  which 
has  prevailed  has  been  to — 

"  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones  ; 
He's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns." 

That  is  the  idea  which  has  pervaded  the  whole  of  your 
Poor  Law  administration. 

26136.  Then  with  regard  to  the  "  excellently  appointed 
infirmaries,"  are  you  familiar  with  modern  infirmaries  ? 
—No. 

26137.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  they  are  not  well- 
appointed  ? — No  ;  we  do  not  say  that  here. 

26138.  It  seemed  to  me  that  something  of  that  kind 
was  implied  in  those  epithets  ? — No.  I  think  you  might 
reasonably  assume  it  to  be  the  other  way.  That  we 
recognise  that  there  are  excellently  appointed  infirm- 
aries now,  although  I  dare  say  in  most  of  them  there  is 
room  for  improvement. 

26139.  You  say  that  the  State  shall  provide  employ- 
ment for  people  so  as  to  give  them  a  decent  maintenance  ; 
does  your  idea  of  decent  maintenance  imply  enough  to 
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enable  a  man  to  make  provision  for  his  old  age  ? — Yes, 
and  more  if  he  could  earn  it. 

26140.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  wily  people  in  your  g 
scheme  who  would  not  have  provided  for  old  age  would 
be  people  who  had  really  wasted  their  substance  if  they 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  so  providing  ? — That  may  or 
may  not  be  ;  of  course  they  may  have  been  unfortunate. 

26141.  If  the  State  found  them  in  work  and  found  them 
a  decent  maintenance,  and  that  contained  a  sufficiency 
to  provide  for  their  old  age,  it  could  only  be  their  own 
moral  defects  which  prevented  them  from  doing  it  ?— 
That  would  be  in  the  future,  would  it  not  ? 

26142. 

see. 


Mr.  H. 

Qttdch. 
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Yes  7 — We  are  dealing  with  the  present,  you 


26143.  Supposing  it  to  be  so  now  ? — You  have  a  num- 
ber of  people  now  who  are  very  old  and  who  are  infirm 
and  who  are  in  dire  need.  We  propose  that  you  shall 
provide  them  with  sustenance  now.  Then  you  have 
able-bodied  men  who  have  no  employment,  and  we  say 
you  should  provide  them  with  employment  at  a  reasonable 
remuneration  now.  The  two  classes  are  quite  apart 
now,  and  we  say  that  you  are  not  now  to  concern  your- 
selves with  the  past  of  the  aged  and  the  infirm.  What 
you  may  do  in  the  future  with  regard  to  the  aged  and  the 
infirm  when  you  have  given  to  every  man  the  opportunity 
of  making  provision  for  himself  in  his  old  age,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  is  another  matter.  What  society  in 
the  future  may  do  in  that  connection  is  a  matter  in  wliirh 
we  are  not  immediately  concerned  here.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  those  who  are  old  and  infirm  now,  and  with 
those  who  are  able  to  work  now. 

26144.  If  a  man  is  able  to  work  now  and  fails  to  get 
employment  and,  as  you  say,  he  is  immediately  given 
employment  by  the  State  at  a  decent  remuneration,  and 
if  he  receives  that  remuneration,  and  is,  say,  employed 
till  the  age  of  sixty,  when  he  ceases  to  be  able-bodied, 
and  it  is  found  that  he  had  made  no  provision  for  old  age, 
what  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  with  him  ? — As  I  say, 
"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

26145.  It  may  arise  in  ten  years'  time,  I  mean  ? — I 
should  say  that  it  is  a  matter  that  does  not  come  under 
our  purview  now,  and  that  we  are  not  concerned  wth  it 
in  this  connection. 

26146.  Take  another  case  of  an  able-bodied  man  for  Starvationtha 
whom  you  provide  opportunities  for  work  and  who  P'""?®^  treat- 
declines  to  avail  himself  of  them  ? — I  think  I  have  already  j^'^fygj^j^g 
repHed  to  that  question.  We  are  not  at  all  concerned  about  ^gj.^ 

him.    Do  you  mean  in  the  future  ? 

26147.  I  mean  to-morrow  ? — I  say  we  are  not  concerned 
with  that  man. 

26148.  Would  you  let  him  lie  down  in  the  streets  and 
die  of  starvation  ? — Yes. 

26149.  Is  that  a  more  humane  method  than  the  present 
system  ?— I  think  so,  certainly,  because  to-day  you 
do  not  give  a  man  the  oijportunity  to  work.  You 
penalise  him  in  consequence  of  his  misfortune. 

26150.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  in  both  those  two  J^eed  for  re- 
cases  to  have  some  form  of  deterrent  institution  ? — I  tention  of  de- 
have  admitted   that  it  might   be  necessary.    I  have  terrent  iu- 
admitted  that  in  reply  to  a  number  of  questions  on  stitutions  for 
several  occasions.    We  do  not  object  to  that.  certaia 


26151.  You  would  not  object  to  make  in  those  in- 
stitutions the  position  of  the  inmates  less  eligible  than 
that  of  the  people  outside  ? — No.  We  should  not  object 
to  that  in  principle  if  outside  the  opportunity  were  pro- 
vided for  men  to  live  under  the  more  eUgible  conditions. 

26152.  Practically,  you  would  retain  the  workhouse, 
but  you  would  have  a  different  test  for  the  people  who 
went  into  it  ? — Yes. 

26153.  You  would  not  abolish  the  workhouse  at  all  ? 
— We  should  abohsh  the  workhouse  as  far  as  the  majority 
of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  were  concerned. 

26154.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  make  a  different 
test  for  admission  ;  that  is  all  it  really  comes  to,  is  it 
not  ? — No.  But  you  would  treat  those  who  were 
criminals  as  criminals  ;  at  the  present  time  you  do  not. 

26155.  You  would  put  in  those  who  had  had  an  oppor 
tunity  of  employment  and  had  not  taken  it,  and  you  would 
put  in  those  who,  having  had  a  decent  maintenance, 
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which  would  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  old  age, 
had  not  made  such  provision  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  the 
latter. 

26156.  I  think  that  logically  follows  on  what  you  said  7 
— No ;  I  did  not  agree  to  the  latter. 

Duty  of  the  26157.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  have  hstened  very  closely 
State  towards  to  what  you  have  said  ;  why  is  it,  from  your  point  of 
the  aged  and  view,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  care  for  the  individual  ? — 
afflicted.  Because  the  welfare  of  the  individual  means  the  well- 
being  of  the  State. 

£6158.  In  the  case  of  certain  classes,  the  aged,  the 
imbecile,  the  idiot  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  because  of  two 
things — it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  torture  them,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  in  its  own  interest 
to  either  maintain  them  decently  or  clear  them  out  of 
the  way. 

26159.  Do  you  face  the  latter  alternative  of  clearing 
them  out  of  the  way  7 — Yes.  We  say  society  is  not 
prepared  to  do  that.  We  do  not  suggest  society  should. 
We  do  suggest  that  as  society  is  not  prepared  to  clear 
them  out  of  the  way  it  should  maintain  them  decently. 

26160.  You  do  not  recommend  that  society  should 
clear  the  imbeciles,  say,  out  of  the  way  7 — No.  We 
suggest  that  it  is  the  orily  logical  alternative,  but  we  do 
not  suggest  that  that  is  the  alternative  which  should  be 
taken. 

Imperial  cost  26161.  (Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Has  the  Social  Demo- 
of  old  age  cratic  Federation  made  any  calculation  how,  in  any 
pensions.  particular  union,  the  finances  of  this  scheme  of  old  age 
pensions  would  possibly  work  out  ? — No,  but  my  im- 
pression is,  that  a  general  scheme  of  old  age  pensions 
which  would  meet  the  case  would  cost  about  £26,000,000 
a  year. 

Cost  of  ^?oor 

26162.  Is  it  proposed  that  that  cost  should  be  charged 
be  made  upon  the  local  poor  rate  ? — No,  that  it  should  be  a  national 
Hational.  fund. 


26163.  Would  you  transfer  practically  all  tlic  poor 
administration  to  a  national  body  ? — Yes. 

26164.  Is  that  the  intention  7— Yes. 

26165.  That  the  convalescent  homes  as  well  as  the 
homes  for  the  infirm  and  epileptic  should  be  administered 
nationally  7—  Yes. 

26166.  Would  you  abohsh  the  ordinary  local  poor  rate  Extent  to 
altogether  ? — Yes.    Our  view  is  that  under  present  cir-  which  local- 
cumstances  it  is  the  poor  who  have  to  keep  the  poor,  ities  should 
because,  generally,  the  tendency  is  for  them  to  drift  contribute  to 
together  ;    you  have  poor  districts  and  comparatively 
prosperous  and  wealthy  districts.  '®  ' 

26167.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Taking  your  method, 
how  would  you  administer  it  7  Would  you  administer 
these  institutions  by  means  of  local  authorities,  or  what 
would  you  do  exactly  7 — I  think  that  you  would  be  bound 
to  have  local  administration. 

26168.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  have  the  local 
administration  of  Imperial  funds  7 — No.  Of  course  I  quite 
understand  the  argument  that  local  administration  would 
be  unjust  if  the  burden  of  that  were  not  borne  by  the 
locality ;  but  I  think  that  that  difiiculty  might  be 
obviated  by  saying  that  a  certain  proportion  would  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  locality,  for  instance. 

26169.  Therefore,  you  would  not  have  it  entirely  an 
Imperial  charge  7 — I  think  so,  but  I  say  if  it  were  a 
question  of  meeting  the  difficulty  of  local  administration, 
there  might  be  a  certain  proportion  borne  by  the  locality. 

26170.  If  there  was  not  local  administration,  there 
would  be  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  would  there  not,  ia 
the  Imperial  administration  of  so  much  detail  7 — Yes. 
I  think  that,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  amount  of  local 
administration  is  absolutely  necessary. 

26171.  And  you  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that 
local  administration  must  carry  with  it  some  financial 
local  burden,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  check,  or  very 
little  check  on  the  expenditure  7 — That  might  be  the  case. 
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26172.  (Chairman.)  You  have  prepared  a  memorandum, 
which  you  will  hand  in,  which  we  may  take  as  your  evi- 
dence-in-chief 7 — I  have. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Memorandum. 

(1)  The  present  method  of  procedure  adopted  in  cases 
where  the  alleged  lunatic  cannot  be  adequately  looked 
after  at  home,  is  as  follows  : — The  relieving  officer,  either 
upon  his  own  authority  in  obvious  cases  of  mental 
derangement,  or  upon  the  direction  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  after  a  medical  examination  in  less  apparent  cases, 
conveys  the  alleged  lunatic  to  the  workhouse  or  infirmary, 
for  detention  tmtil  the  Justice  decides  whether  the  case 
is  fit  to  be  discharged  or  to  be  transferred  to  the  county 


asylum.  Opinions  as  to  the  legal  ertent  of  this  pre- 
liminary detention  vary.  Some  authorities  regard  seven- 
teen days  as  the  limit,  whilst  others  maintain  that  it  can 
be  extended  to  thirty-one  days. 

(2)  The  great  majority  of  cases  treated  in  these  wards.  Class  of  in- 
although  temporarily  insane,  and  requiring  control  and  sane  cases 
observation,  are  not  asylum  cases,  but  patients  suffering  dealt  with  in 
from  delirium  tremens,  epileptics,  imbeciles,  dements,  ''workhouses, 
and  the  many  cases  of  acute  delirium  arising  from  patients 
who  are  being  treated  for  some  bodily  disease  in  the 
ordinary  warda  of  the  infirmary.     Even  those  cases 
which  are  ultimately  transferred  to  an  asylum,  are  bene- 
fited in  mind  and  body  by  their  temporary  sojourn  in 
the  infirmary. 
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(3)  In  1902,  out  of  8,076  cases  of  alleged  lunacy 
admitted  to  Metropolitan  infirmaries  and  workhouses, 
3,920  were  sent  to  lunatic  asylums  and  3,560  were  dis- 
charged cured. 

In  1903  the  figures  were  8,004  admissions,  3,792  sent 
to  asylums  and  3,443  discharged  cured. 

In  1904,  7,654  were  admitted,  3,716  sent  to  asylums, 
and  3,155  discharged  cured. 

In  1905,  7,322  were  admitted,  3,583  sent  to  asylums, 
2,877  discharged  cured. 

The  reason  of  this  large  percentage  of  cures  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  mental  state  is  often  merely  a  sympton  of 
a  disordered  bodily  condition,  and  clears  up  entirely 
when  that  condition  is  cured. 

(4)  It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Society  that 
the  alienist  who  confines  his  attention  to,  and  whose 
horizon  is  bounded  entirely  by  lunacy  is  not  the  best 
person  to  have  the  care  of  mental  cases  ia  their  early 
stages.  What  is  wanted  is  great  general  experience, 
both  medical,  surgical  and  mental,  and  in  no  body  of 
practitioners  does  this  combination  exist  more  markedly 
than  in  the  medical  staff  of  the  great  Poor  Law  Institu- 
tions. The  fact  that  each  infirmary  or  workhouse  has 
but  a  few  mental  cases  at  any  one  time  enables  a  large 
amount  of  individual  attention  to  be  bestowed  on  each 
case.  A  special  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the 
nursing  of  mental  cases  under  the  present  system  in 
most  institutions  is  undertaken  by  trained  nurses  as 
distinguished  from  asylum  attendants. 

(5)  The  stigma  of  lunacy  must  not  be  forgotten.  It 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  disadvantage  in  which 
a  person  is  placed  when  it  is  known  that  he  has  been 
"  put  away  "  as  a  lunatic.  But  there  is  no  stigma  under 
the  present  system.  A  person  taken  to  the  infirmary 
for  some  mental  trouble  is  simply  a  patient  who  has  gone 
there  for  ill-health,  and  no  odium  of  the  asylum  resta 
upon  him.  The  friends  of  patients  do  not  object  to  the 
detention  in  infirmaries  or  workhouses,  but  they  have 
a  very  keen  horror  of  an  asylum. 

(6)  The  attendance  of  the  patient's  friends  at  the 
magisterial  examination  and  the  customary  visiting  of 
the  patient  involve  the  minimum  loss  of  time  and  expense, 
the  institutions  being  always  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  patient's  home. 

(7)  These  cases  are  also  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  guardians,  who,  by  the  keen  interest  they 
take  in  the  welfare  of  the  cases  coming  from  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  by  their  visits  to  the  mental  wards, 
exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  treatment 
of  these  unfortunate  patients,  and  also  ensure  that  there 
shall  be  no  undue  haste  in  hurrying  them  off  to  an  asylum. 

(8)  At  the  same  time  the  present  system  is  a  great  check 
upon  possible  errors  of  diagnosis,  for  the  principle  of 
allowing  the  same  authority  to  have  at  once  the  control 
of  lunatics  and  of  "  alleged  cases  of  lunacy,"  is  opposed  to 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Lunacy  Laws  were  framed.  There 
is  at  present  an  independent  examination  of  the  "  alleged 
lunatic,"  and  if  a  mistake  be  made,  it  can  be  rectified  when 
the  patient  is  transferred  to  the  asylum,  a  most  important 
safeguard  to  the  poorer  class  of  patients. 

(9)  The  rigid  physical  examination  which  every  patient 
imdergoes  when  leaving  the  Poor  Law  institution  and  again 
when  entering  the  county  asylum,  at  once  detects  any  sign 
of  injury  and  places  the  responsibility  upon  the  offending 
parties;  we  know  there  is  not  the  same  inducement  to 
detect  and  make  public  these  cases  of  injudicious  restraint 
when  all  parties  are  servants  of  the  same  authority. 

(10)  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  method 
•  adopted  in  some  unions  for  the  certification  of  an  alleged 

lunatic ;  that  is,  in  certain  instances  where  the  Justice 
habitually  calls  in  an  outside  medical  practitioner  to  certify 
for  cases  after  their  admission  to  the  mental  wards  of  an 
infirmary  or  workhouse,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  institution.  The  outside  practitioner  has  no 
responsibility  beyond  that  pertaining  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  certificate,  and  after  a  brief  examination  the  patient  is 
either  certified  for  an  asylum  or  is  discharged  whilst  the 
medical  officer  who  is  in  daily  attendance  and  is  responsible 
for  the  treatment  and  physical  welfare  of  the  patient  has 
no  voice  in  determining  the  destination  of  the  case,  and 
there  is  a  distinct  risk  that  cases  of  transient  mental 
aberration  may  be  hurried  off  to  an  asylum.  This  practice 
entirely  dissipates  the  advantages  derived  by  the  patient 
from  his  temporary  detention  in  the  infirmary  or 
workhouse. 
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(11)  The  society  considers  that  in  the  interests  of  the  Dr.  F.  3. 
patient  a  certificate  should  always  be  required  from  the  Toogood. 

medical  officer  of  the  institution.    Medical  officers  feel   

there  is  a  hardship  in  the  fact  although  the  fees  they  ^  19*^6. 
receive  for  examination  of  alleged  lunatics  are  taken  into  jyjg^j^]^ 
consideration  and  regarded  as  salary  by  the  guardians,  ^jg^gj-g) 
these  fees  do  not  count  as  salary  for  the  purpose  of  super-  imj^gy  fees 
annuation.  not  reckoned 

(12)  In  other  respects  the  present  system  works  ex-  for  super- 
ceedingly  well,  and  if  any  modification  is  required  it  is  in  annuation 
the  direction  of  giving  statutory  power  to  the  guardians  to  p^'irposes. 
enable  them  to  detain  suitable  oases  for  a  somewhat  longer  j^^'^'p^^gg 
period  than  is  now  possible,  and  so  prevent  a  further  irua^rdians' 
number  of  persons  from  being  stigmatised  and  classed  as  power  to  de- 
lunatics,  tain  insane 

26173.  (Chairman.)    I  understand  that  you  wish  to  j" 

1101186^ 

supplement  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Spurrell  on  one  particular 
point  T — That  is  so. 

26174.  The  particular  subject  on  which  you  wish  to  give  Preliminary 
evidence  is  as  to  what  is  the  best  method  of  supervising  detention  of 
or  investigating  the  cases  of  patients  after  they  have  been  insane  in 
sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  pending  the  decision  as  to  j^g^^'^jlJj*'''''  " 
whether  they  are  fit  to  be  discharged  or  transferred  to  the  ,.„„'     ',  i" 
County  Asylum  i — Yes,  that  is  with  regard  to  pauper  pi-oposed 
lunatics.  extension. 

26175.  You  have  described  the  practice:  the  alleged 
lunatic  is,  upon  the  direction  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
after  medical  examination,  sent  to  the  workhouse  infir- 
mary, and  is  there  detained.  You  give  some  interesting 
figures  in  paragraph  3  as  regards  the  result  of  this  pre- 
liminary detention  ;  from  w  hioh  it  appears  that  the  number 
discharged  was  very  nearly  equal  to  the  number  sent  to 
the  lunatic  asylums  ? — Yes. 

26176.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  those 
figures  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

26177.  You  think  the  figures  speak  for  themselves  t — 
I  think  so.  The  total  number  of  admissions  appear  lo 
have  been  getting  less  during  the  last  four  years,  which 
is  in  contradiction  to  the  statement  whioh  is  usually  made 
that  lunacy  is  increasing  in  London. 

26178.  I  assume  these  figures  would  include  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  lunatics 
in  London  ? — Yes.  These  cases  are  all  the  cases  of  alleged 
pauper  lunatics. 

26179.  And  they  would  constitute  the  great  bulk  of 
the  cases,  would  they  not  ? — In  London,  yes.  There  are 
still  cases  which  are  sent  away  to  the  asylums  without 
coming  into  the  infirmaries,  and  we  think  that  is  a  wrong 
practice.  We  think  that  all  cases  of  pauper  lunatics 
should  be  sent  to  the  infirmaries,  so  that  they  should  ha\e 
the  benefit  of  the  temporary  detention. 

26180.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  the  The  propor- 
pauper  lunatics  who  are  in  lunatic  asylums  bear  to  the  tion  of  pau- 
total  number  of  lunatics  in  the  country  ? — I  have  no  idea.  P^r  lunaticf. 

26181.  Would  they  constitute  the  great  majority  ? — I 
think  so. 

26182.  A  considerable  number  of  those  cases  are  the 
result,  you  would  say,  of  disordered  bodily  conditions  ?»_ 
Yes. 

26183.  Would  you  just  describe  the  sort  of  disorders  The  oauso« 
or  the  different  disorders,  which  would  affect  people  ? —  pauper 
I  have  the  actual  figures  relating  to  the  last  ten  years,  as  'uii^°y- 
far  as  Lewisham  is  concerned,  but  I  have  no  figures  which 

relate  to  London  as  a  whole. 

26184.  Perhaps  you  would  take  a  typical  year  ? — I  have 
the  figures  more  easily  accessible  for  the  whole  of  the  ten 
years. 

26185.  Then  would  you  just  take  one  subject.  Can 
you  give  us  the  proportion  of  the  total  which  was  due  to 
alcohol  ? — Yes.  The  total  number  of  admissions  for 
the  ten  years,  from  1896  to  1905,  inclusive,  were  2,033. 
Alcohol  was  responsible  for  471  cases  out  of  that  number, 

26186.  That  is  a  little  over  20  per  cent.  ?— It  is  actually 
23-16  per  cent.  Of  that  471,  403  recovered,  fifty  died, 
and  only  eighteen  were  sent  to  asylums. 

26187.  Is  there  any  other  cause  which  promotes 
lunacy  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  ? — The  next  most 
interesting  cause  is  senile  dementia.  That  furnished  190 
cases.  Of  those  twenty-nine  went  to  asylums,  sixty- 
eight  recovered  sufficienty  to  warrant  their  discharge,  and 
ninety-three  died. 
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26188.  Senile  dementia  is  a  generic  interpretation, 
you  have  no  particular  age  to  fix  when  senility  begins  ? 
—No. 

26189.  But  those  cases  would  necessarily  be  a  good  deal 
older  than  the  previous  class  of  patient  ? — Yes,  you  may 
take  it  they  would  be  nearly  all  cases  over  sixty.  It  is 
very  rarely  we  get  a  case  before  sixty,  excepting  men 
who  have  done  nothing  but  manual  labour.  Navvies  get 
senile  dementia  earlier  than  most  people.  They  seem  to 
use  their  hands  only ;  they  do  not  seem  to  use  their 
heads  very  much,  and  their  brains  rust. 

26190.  To  push  that  a  little  further :  navvies  you  put 
first  in  the  class  I  have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

2619L  Is  there  any  other  vocation  or  occupation  you 
would  mention  ?— General  labourers. 

26192.  You  would  say  the  more  skilled  the  labour 
generally  the  less  likely  they  are  to  suffer  from  senile 
decay  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  their  mind  is  concerned. 

26193.  Is  that  now  a  general  observation  of  medical 
science  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

26194.  It  is  suggested  to  us  that  the  speeding-up  of 
machinery,  even  amongst  skilled  labour,  tends  to  wear 
men  out  prematurely.  Would  you  say,  as  regards  senile 
dementia,  that  that  has  had  any  effect  in  increasing  the 
numbers  ? — I  think  it  has  had  no  effect. 

26195.  So  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

26196.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  cause  ? — In  the  ten 
years  we  have  had  nineteen  cases  in  which  the  cause  of 
admission  has  been  temper  only;  violent  manifestations 
of  temper.  We  have  had  seven  cases  of  mahngering 
people  who  evidently  got  fond  of  the  quiet  life  of  an  asylum 
and  wanted  to  be  sent  back  there  again.  We  have  had 
seven  cases  of  mania  associated  with  heart  disease.  When 
one  cured  or  reUeved  the  bodily  condition,  the  mental 
derangement  ceased  altogether.  There  have  been  forty- 
eight  cases  of  hysteria  ;  forty-five  female  and  three  male. 
Of  course  they  were  all  discharged.  There  have  been 
seventy-eight  cases  of  mental  derangement  associated 
with  gross  brain  lesions  ;  that  is  to  say,  where  there  has 
been  some  hsemorrhage  into  the  brain,  or  some  tumour 
on  the  brain,  which,  of  course,  was  discovered  on  their 
admission  into  the  infirmary.  Puerperal  mania  was 
responsible  for  twenty-five  cases  in  the  ten  years. 

26197.  Is  that  a  mania  which  is  generally  curable  ? — 
Yes. 

26198.  It  passes  away  ? — Yes,  it  passes  away,  usually. 
In  some  cases  it  does  not,  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
recover,  and  usually  within  a  short  time. 

26199.  Do  you  go  at  all  into  the  family  history  of  the 
patients  ? — Yes,  the  family  history  is  always  gone  into, 
but  that  is  gone  into  by  the  relieving  oflicers. 

26200.  Does  heredity  play  a  large  part  in  lunacy  cases  ? 
— No,  not  in  my  experience. 

26201.  The  conclusion  you  arrive  at  is  that,  during 
the  period  of  detention,  the  medical  officer  of  an  infirmary 
is  quite  as  capable,  if  not  more  capable,  of  watching 
such  cases  than  the  medical  man  whose  main  training  is 
in  connection  with  lunacy  ? — With  incipient  cases  we  say 
yes. 

26202.  Is  there  any  proposal  now  to  change  the  exist- 
ing system  ? — There  has  been  a  proposal  formulated  by 
the  London  County  Council  to  estabhsh  receiving  houses 
in  the  Metropohs. 

26203.  What  do  you  say  on  that  ? — The  objection  we 
have  on  that  is,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  a  stigma  of  lunacy. 
We  say  there  is  no  stigma  of  lunacy  attaching  to  a  patient, 
an  alleged  lunatic,  who  is  admitted  to  an  infirmary. 
There  is  no  stigma  of  lunacy  at  all,  and  the  stigma  of 
pauperism  is  getting  more  and  more  faint,  as  far  as  the 
infirmaries  are  concerned.  Then  we  say  it  is  a  wrong  thing 
that  the  authority  which  has  the  ultimate  detention  of  a 
lunatic  should  also  take  the  first  steps  in  making  him  a 
junatic,  because  there  is  no  opportunity  for  revision. 

26204.  Would  you  say  that  the  tests  became  more 
mechanical  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

26205.  And  hard  and  fast  ?— Yes.  When  a  patient 
goes  away  from  an  infirmary  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  there  is 
a  very  rigid  examination,  both  physical  and  mental. 
If  anything  has  been  overlooked,  either  physically  or 


mentally,  those  points  would  be  at  once  detected, 
or  should  be  at  once  detected;  whereas  we  say, 
if  a  patient  were  to  be  taken  to  a  receiving  house,  and 
then  sent  from  that  receiving  hous  -  to  the  ordinary 
asylum,  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of  a  rigid  examin- 
ation. 

26206.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  patient  himself, 
in  his  incipient  stage,  if  you  aggregated  in  the  same 
building  a  considerable  number  of  sue  i  cases:  in  fact,  if  all 
the  persons  inside  the  institution  are  supposed  to  be  luna- 
tics, what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  individual  patient  ? — 
On  the  individual  patient,  I  do  not  think  the  mere  fact  of 
their  being  aggregated  would  have  very  much  influence, 
but  the  feeling  we  have  is  that  when  a  very  large  number  of 
these  patients  are  grouped  together,  say  3,000  or  4,000 
in  one  building,  that  the  medical  staff  which  is  usually 
provided  for  them  is  totally  inadequate.  One  knows  from 
one's  visits  to  the  asylums  that  the  medical  officers  there 
have  very  little  personal  knowledge  of  any  individual 
case  ;  that  is  easily  detected. 

26207.  Under  the  present  system  if  persons  come  into 
the  infirmaries  in  this  condition  unless  they  are  violent 
they  would  not  be  in  a  ward  by  themselves,  would  they  ? 
— All  infirmaries  and  workhouses  now  have  separate 
mental  wards. 

26208.  And  they  are  all  aggregated  there,  are  they? — 
Yes  ;  if  they  were  violent  as  you  suggest  they  would  be 
put  in  a  separate  room,  either  in  a  padded  room  or  in  a 
room  for  the  purpose. 

26209.  Mental  cases  are  separated  from  the  other 
patients  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

26210.  And  none  are  allowed  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
No.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  drift  of  your 
question  ;  in  some  of  the  workhouses  the  mental  wards 
are  situated  in  the  workhouse  ;  in  some  cases  they  are 
not,  they  are  in  separate  infirmaries. 

26211.  But  they  would  be  separate  wards  ? — Yes. 

26212.  In  paragraph"  10  you  say  you  think  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  the  present  method  of  certi- 
fying an  alleged  lunatic.  It  is  the  practice,  apparently, 
of  the  justice  to  call  in  an  outside  medical  practitioner  ? 
— Yes,  in  some  districts  that  is  the  practice. 

26213.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? — In  some  cases 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  doctor  called  in  is  a  friend  of 
the  justice,  and  the  justice  puts  cases  in  his  way.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  certain  cases. 

26214.  Reversmg  that,  is  it  because  the  justice  thinks 
that  the  medical  officer  of  the  infirmary  might  be  biassed 
the  other  way  ? — I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  he  should 
be,  because  the  medical  officer  of  the  infirmary  or  work- 
house has  no  interest  whatever  in  sending  a  case  away 
to  an  asylum.  He  is  called  hi  to  make  his  examination, 
and  he  gets  his  fee,  supposing  he  is  paid  in  that  way, 
whatever  the  result  of  his  examination  may  be.  Whether 
the  case  goes  to  an  asylum  or  whether  the  case  stops  in 
the  infirmary  or  is  discharged  he  gets  his  fee  probably  in 
the  same  way,  so  he  has  no  interest  whatever  in  sending 
a  case  to  the  asylum. 

26215.  The  original  order  is  made  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  relieving  officer  before  a  justice,  and  the  infirmary 
medical  officer  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

26216.  So  that,  assuming  he  was  afterwards  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  there  was  any  mistake,  and  assuming 
there  was  a  mistake,  on  whom  would  the  responsibility 
fall ;  would  it  fall  on  the  relieving  officer  ? — Yes,  that  often 
happens.  It  often  happens  that  a  case  is  brought  in  as 
an  alleged  lunatic,  and  we  find  upon  an  examination 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  lunacy  about  the  case  at  all. 
When  the  justice  comes  we  advise  the  justice  to  tho^t 
effect,  and  he  makes  no  order. 

26217.  I  apprehend  the  assumption  is  that  as  there  are 
two  officials  practically  in  the  same  service  there  might 
be,  I  do  not  say  there  would  be,  some  collusion  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  case  m  which  a  patient 
would  be  sent  to  an  asylum  because  the  relieving  officer 
made  a  mistake. 

'  26218.  But,  reversing  it,  would  the  medical  officer 
like  to  give  evidence  which  might  shew  up  that  the 
relieving  odccr  had  dimIc  a  mistake  ? — I  thlixk  Lo  would 
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say  as  little  about  it  as  possible,  but  he  certainly  would 
not  make  the  man  a  lunatic  because  the  relioving  oflScer 
had  made  a  mistake. 

26219.  Might  not  that  account  for  the  justice  calling 
in  an  outside  practitioner  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  can 
conceive  that  the  justice  might  take  that  view.  What 
wo  complain  about  particularly  is  that  these  people  who 
are  called  in  are  either  general  practitioners  who  have 
no  special  knowledge  whatever  of  lunacy  or,  in  fact  in 
some  cases  they  are,  house  surgeons.  There  is  one  case 
I  have  in  my  mind  where  the  house  surgeon  is  called 
in.  He  is  a  gentleman  just  fresh  from  hospital  who  cer- 
tainly has  no  special  knowledge  of  lunacy  at  all. 

26220.  And  his  experience  would  be  a  limited  ex- 
perience ? — Very  limited  ;  practically  worthless. 

26221.  Wliereas  the  other  officer  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  constant  reports  and  constant  contact  ? — Quite 

80. 

26222.  Are  many  mistakes  made  as  regards  persons 
being  conveyed  to  nfirinaries,  on  the  assumption  that  they 

jf  are  lunatics  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many, 
en  and  where  a  mistake  is  made  it  is  made  in  this 
way,  that  the  friends  and  the  relieving  officer  have  mis- 
taken the  symptoms  produced  by  alcohol  for  the  graver 
symptoms  of  permanent  mental  disease ;  and  those 
mistakes  are  quite  excusable  mistakes. 

26223.  Is  there  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  relatives 
sometimes  to  get  rid  of  a  disagreeable  dependant  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  mainly  in  old  cases,  occasionally  we  have  a 
husband  who  wishes  to  get  rid  of  a  wife  and  vice  versa. 

26224.  On  the  whole,  you  think  the  system  works 
well  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  works  very  well  indeed.  There 
are  very  few  mistakes  made. 

26225.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  Are  the  pauper  lunatics  for  the 
^work-  ^'^^^  part  brought  as  alleged  lunatics  into  the  workhouse, 

,].  or  do  you  find  them  amongst  workhouse  inmates  ? — - 
The  great  bulk  of  them  are  brought  in  as  alleged  lunatics  ; 
it  is  very  rarely  we  find  a  case  in  the  workliouse.  It  may 
sometimes  happen.  It  happens  sometimes  that  the  old 
people  become  demented,  and  they  have  to  be  dealt  with 
under  that  heading. 

26226.  Cases  of  senile  dementia  ? — Yes. 

26227.  Are  there  many  cases  where  they  have  been 
paupers  before  they  were  lunatics  ? — No,  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  paupers  because  of  their  lunacy. 

26228.  That  is  to  say,  pauperism  is  not  the  cause  of 
their  lunacy  ? — It  is  not. 

26229.  Nor  is  the  life  in  the  house  the  cause  of  their 
lunacy  ? — No. 

26230.  Those  cases  are  mostly  of  a  senile  character 
—Yes. 

26231.  Can  you  say  whether  the  cases  of  pauper 
lunacy  differ  from  the  ordinary  cases  of  lunacy,  that  is 
cases  not  connected  with  pauperism  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  Of  course,  there  is  the  question  of  mental  stress, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  that  applies  more  to  one  class 
than  to  another. 

lu  26232.  I  notice  that  you  do  not  mention  at  all  religious 

^if  mania  which,  I  suppose,  is  not  uncommon  ? — No,  that 
is  not  uncommon. 

26233.  Do  you  find  it  amongst  pauper  lunatics  ? — Yes. 

26234.  And  the  rank  delusions  that  people  have, 
imagining  that  they  are  some  great  person.  Napoleon, 
or  whoever  it  may  be  ;  do  those  things  occur  ? — Not  very 
often  ;  those  delusions  are  generally  coloured  by  some 
recent  event ;  for  instance,  when  the  Jack  the  Ripper 
craze  was  on  a  great  number  of  lunatics  either  thought 
they  were  Jack  the  Ripper,  or  they  were  being  chased  by 
Jack  the  Ripper — that  Jack  the  Ripper  was  after  them. 
I  think  the  actual  delusion  does  not  really  matter. 

26235.  It  would  be  rather  a  question  of  what  the 
delusion  was  than  the  fact  that  there  would  be  delusions 
as  a  symptom  ? — Quite  so. 

26236.  There  have  probably  been  as  many  pauper 
lunatics  with  delusions,  though  the  delusions  might  be 
different  from  those  of  more  educated  persons  ? — Yes. 

of  the  26237.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  In  cases  where  a  lunatic  is  referred 
at  ion  to  the  workhouse  or  infirmary  under  observation  do  you 
uic  in  consider  it  is  desirable  to  keep  such  a  lunatic  quite  separate 
loueee.  from  others  who  are  under  observation  ? — Do  you  mean 
from  other  lunatics  ? 
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26238.  From  other  persons  under  observation  for  the 
same  complaint  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

26239.  You  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  their  being 
with  other  persons  whose  minds  are  in  an  unsteady 
condition  might  tend  to  bring  them  to  the  verge  of 
lunacy  if  they  were  not  there  before  ? — No  ;  I  think  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  it  has  a  bracing-up  effect ;  they 
see  these  other  people,  and  one  lunatic  will  always  recog- 
nise another  person  as  being  a  lunatic  although  they  often 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  themselves. 
I  have  known  in  many  cases  the  fact  of  a  patient  being 
in  a  ward  with  other  lunatics  has  had  a  distinct  effect 
in  making  them  brace  themselves  up. 

26240.  You  have  not  known  cases  where  it  has  un- 
steadied  them  ? — No,  I  have  not.  Of  course,  if  you  get  a 
very  noisy  case  it  might  upset  the  other  lunatics  and  the 
other  mental  cases  and  make  them  suffer  from  loss  of 
sleep,  but  we  always  endeavour  to  separate  tho«e  cases 
as  much  as  possible. 

26241.  You  think  it  is  desirable  where  there  is  a  noisy 
case  that  they  should  be  divided  ? — The  noisy  cases 
should  certainly  be  divided. 

26242.  So  that  the  others  could  not  hear  the  continual 
screeches  ? — We  always  separate  those  cases. 

26243.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  system  of  dealing 
with  cases  of  senile  decay  ?  It  is  a  constant  criticism 
of  our  system  of  dealing  with  lunatics  that  we  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  that  ought  to  ba  spent  on  difficult 
cases  in  looking  after  mere  cases  of  senile  decay  in  lunatic 
asylums.  Is  that  a  criticism  with  which  you  sympathise  ? 
— We  have  no  room  in  the  workhouses  or  in  the  infirm- 
aries to  keep  these  cases  separate.  We  have  no  accom- 
modation for  them  at  all. 

26244.  My  question  was  what  do  you  consider  the  best 
system  of  dealing  with  such  cases  ? — I  really  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  separate  building,  a  separate  institution 
for  them. 

2G245.  And  that  might  be  much  less  expensive,  do 
you  think,  than  an  ordinary  lunatic  asylum  ? — Yes,  I  do 
think  so. 

26246.  [Mr.  Loch.)  You  do  not  know  of  any  experi- 
ment in  that  direction  already  ? — -No  ;  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  of  course,  is  supposed  to  take  those 
cases,  but  they  have  no  accommodation  for  them,  or  not 
sufficient  accommodation  for  them. 

26247.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  If  an  alleged  lunatic  is  admitted  The  duties 
to  a  workhouse  infirmary  under  the  three  days'  order  it  is  powers 
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the  business  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  infirmary  then 

in  consultation  with  a  justice  to  decide  at  once  whether 
...       ,       , .  i.  ,    XT  Detention 

it  13  a  lunatic  or  not  ? — Yes.  Orders. 

26248.  Or  at  any  rate  it  is  the  business  of  the  relieving 
officer  to  inform  the  justice  who  may  call  in  the  infirmary 
officer  or  another  medical  man  as  he  thinks  fit  ? — Yes. 

26249.  If  the  infirmary  medical  officer  is  called  in  he 
receives  his  fee  ? — Of  course  he  may  bo  there  under  a 
contract  to  do  these  cases. 

26250.  I  am  supposing  he  is  not.  Supposing  a  relieving 
officer  admits  a  person  who  is  in  a  very  doubtful  condition, 
without  giving  a  three  days'  order,  he  enters  the  infirmary 
it  is  possible  then  for  the  medical  officer  of  the  infirmary 
to  give  a  fourteen  days'  detention  order,  is  it  not  ? — It 
is  possible,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice  it  is  nevei*  dona 

26251.  Why  is  it  not  done  ? — Because  we  object  to 
take  the  responsibility.  We  say  there  is  no  reason  why 
that  responsibility  should  be  thrust  upon  us. 

2(3252.  I  beheve  there  is  no  fee  attaching  to  that  order  ? 
■ — I  thinli  there  would  be.  I  do  not  thinly  there  is  any 
cr.se  in  point.  There  is  no  judicial  decision  upon  the 
point,  but  I  think  there  would  be  »  fee  under  tJiose  circum- 
stances. 

26253.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  under- 
stood it  to  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  of  an 
infirmary,  supposing  he  considers  a  person  requires  to 
be  under  observation,  to  make  a  detention  order.  It  is 
part  of  his  duty  without  any  extra  fee,  surely  ?— I  do  not 
think  so  ;  we  have  never  regarded  it  in  that  light.  If 
we  had  any  idea  that  a  patient  is  a  lunatic  we  should 
consider  it  our  duty  to  inform  the  relieving  officer  of  the 
fact,  and  then  the  steps  would  be  gone  through  in  the 
usual  way. 
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26254.  Surely  the  relieving  officer  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  patient  who  is  already  in  the  inlii-mary  ? — Oh,  yes. 

26255.  Do  I  understand  you  that  as  far  as  your  know- 
ledge goes  these  fourteen  days'  detention  orders  are  not 
given  by  medical  officers  in  infirmaries  ? — On  our  ov  n 
responsibility,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not.  Personally 
I  have  never  given  one. 

26256.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  6  you  refer  to  the 
magisterial  examination.  Could  you  tell  us  what  form 
that  takes  ?— The  magistrate  attends  at  the  infirmary 
or  workhouse. 

26257.  And  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  is 
present  ? — Yes. 

26258.  And  the  friends  ? — No,  not  always  friends  at  the 
actual  examination.  If  the  magistrate  has  any  doubt 
about  the  case,  or  wants  any  history,  the  friends  usually 
attend  in  the  superintendent's  office.      ■  | 

26259.  In  your  experience  do  the  magistrates  always 
attend  and  make  a  formal  examination  ? — ^Alway?, 

282'30.  The  form  is  not  filled  in  and  sent  on  to  a  magis- 
trate to  be  signed,  who  never  sees  the  case  ? — I  have  never 
known  that  done  ;  it  can  be  done  under  Section  13,  in 
jha  case  of  a  non-pauper,  but  in  the  case  of  a  pauper  the 
Act  is  explicit,  the  justice  should  see  the  case. 

28231.  It  is  far  easier  to  have  a  person  sent  to  the 
8,sylum  as  a  lunatic  than  it  is  to  be  detained  permanently 
■ji  the  workhouse  as  a  lunatic.  For  instance,  to  send  a 
man  to  the  asylum  the  certificate  of  one  medical  man 
would  be  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

26262.  To  detain  permanently  in  a  workhouse  it 
requires  the  certificate  of  two  medical  men  ? — That  is 
so  ;  of  whom  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  must  be 
one. 

26263.  Of  whom  one  must  not  be  the  medical  officer 
of  the  workhouse  ? — Quite  so. 

26264.  It  is  the  other  way  round  really  ? — My  state- 
ment is  correct,  and  yours  is  also  correct. 

26265.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Do  we  understand  that  one  must 
and  one  must  not  be  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

26266.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  suppose  that  is  to  safeguard 
against  the  two  medical  men  in  an  institution  signing  for 
a  patient  to  be  detained  there  ? — I  should  think  it  was 
designed  with  that  view. 

26267.  Do  you  find  there  is  a  danger  at  times  of  medical 
officers  of  infirmaries  sending  patients  to  the  asylum  be- 
l>ecause  the  accommodation  is  not  sufficient  ? — Because 
.the  accommodation  is  not  sufficient  in  the  infixmary  ? 

26268.  Yes,  or  is  not  suitable  in  the  infirmary  ? — 
Yes  ;  in  some  of  these  cases  of  senile  dementia,  if  they 
are  very  noisy,  as  they  sometimes  are.  Some  of  those 
cases  of  senile  dementia  are  the  most  troublesome  we  have 
to  deal  with  ;  they  arc  vc  ry  noisy,  restless  and  dirty ;  those 
cases  are  obviously  unfit  to  be  kept  in  an  ordinary  in- 
firmary, and  we  cannot  keep  them  in  the  infirmary  mental 
-wards  because  we  have  not  sufficient  room  for  them. 

26269.  But  usually  the  noisy  cases  will  be  got  rid  of 
because  they  are  noisy  and  objectionable  cases ;  they 
may  be  sent  to  an  asylum  when  by  a  little  alteration  in 
the  arrangements  their  detention  in  the  workhouse  might 
be  quite  satisfactory  ? — I  think  it  would  need  a  con- 
siderable alteration ;  I  think  it  would  need  separate 
Jblocks. 

•  26270.  In  your  opinion  there  are  not  more  cases  sent 
to  the  asylum  than  there  ought  to  be  ? — I  am  quite  of 
that  opinion  so  far  as  infirmaries  are  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  dealt  with  outside 
would,  if  they  were  sent  into  the  infirmary,  be  cured, 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  sending  them  to  an 
asylum  at  all. 

26271.  {Dr.  Doiones.)  Is  your  experience  confined  to 
the  Metropolis  ? — Entirely. 

26272.  May  we  take  it  that  this  evidence  is  confined 
to  metropolitan  conditions  ? — Yes. 

26273.  In  speaking  of  asylum  cases  and  lunatic  asylums 
do  you  include  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ? — With 
regard  to  which  statements  ? 

26274.  You  speak  in  paragraph  2  of  "  Asylum  Cases  " 
and  in  paragraph  3  you  speak  of  "  Lunatic  Asylums."  I 
want  to  know  whether,  in  those  two  instances,  the  Asylums 
Board  cases  are  included  ? — No. 


26275.  In  that  case,  i.e.,  the  cases  that  are  actually 
certified  for  detention  somewhere  or  other  would  be  greater 
than  you  give  us  here  ? — No.  These  cases  that  we  have  here 
include  all  those  cases  for  the  asylums.  The  figures  which 
I  have  given  you  would  include  cases  which  ultimately 
went  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

26276.  The  numbers  include  both  county  asylums 
and  the  Asylums  Board  asylums  ? — Yes,  the  numbers  do 

26277.  {Mr.  Loch.)  The  numbers  here  in  Section  3 
include  not  only  metropolitan  infirmaries  and  workhouses 
but  also  asylums  ? — No  ;  the  numbers  here  include  cases 
which  ultimately  go  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
as  well  as  those  which  ultimately  go  to  the  county  asylums. 

26278.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  When  you  say  asylums, 
you  include  the  asylums  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  is  that  it  ? — Yes. 

26279.  Take  the  second  figure  "  3,792,  sent  to  asylums," 
that  would  include  those  that  were  sent  to  the  asylums 
of  the  Asylums  Board  ? — Yes  ;  their  numbers  are  very 
small. 

26280.  {Dr.  Dounes.)  Of  those  cases  which  are  dis- 
charged can  you  tell  us  whether  the  proportion  discharged 
is  the  same  In  the  different  unions  ?  Can  you  give  us  any 
details  as  to  the  proportion  discharged  in  the  different 

unions  of  the  Metropolis  as  compared  with  your  own  ?  Decrease  in 
— No,  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me,  but  roughly  number  of 
they  come  out  practically  the  same.  insane  cates 

26281.  Roughly  the  proportion  discharged  in  un'on  A  ^orkhoiires 
would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  proportion  dis-  and  causes 
charged  in  B  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no  very  marked  difference,  thereof.  | 

26282.  The  number  discharged  seems  to  be  decreasing,  * 
according  to  the  figures  ia  1904  and  1905  as  compared 

with  the  previous  two  years.  There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence shown  in  paragraph  3  ? — I  do  not  think  the  pro- 
portion has  decreased. 

26283.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  figures  are  right  here, 
but  the  number  discharged  as  compared  with  those  ad- 
mitted to  the  asylums  in  the  first  two  years  was  on  the 
average  394  less,  and  Ui  the  latter  two  years  it  is  on  an 
average  633  lees  ?- — The  total  admissions  are  also  less. 

26284.  I  am  taking  the  proportion  between  those  sent 
to  the  asylums  and  those  discharged.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  anything  special  to  account  for  it  ? — 
We  notice  that  alcoholism   has  decreased  within  the 

last  two  or  three  years.  ^ 

26285.  And,  of  course,  alcohol  is  one  of  your  great 
feeders  for  these  discharged  cases  ? — Yes. 

26286.  How  long  were  your  cases  detained  at  Lewisham 
on  an  average  ? — Less  than  fourteen  days. 

26287.  Would  that  include  the  ninety-three  senile 
dements  who  died  ? — No,  it  would  not  necessarily  in- 
clude those,  because  after  they  had  run  out  of  their 
fourteen  days  they  would  not  be  re-certified. 

26288.  You  passed  your  senile  dements  on  into  your 
infirmary  wards  ? — That  is  so. 

2'^.  89.  You  have  rather  special  accommodation  for 
lui.atics  at  Lewisham,  I  think  ? — We  have. 

26290.  Should  you  consider  it  better  than  the  average  T 
—Yes. 

26291.  Have  you  visited  many  other  places  ? — I  have.  Defects  in 

26292.  Are  you  satisfied  with  all  the  places  you  have  accommoda. 
seen  ?— No. 

sane  in 

26293.  There  are  a  certain  proportion  that  are  not  workhouses, 
satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

26294.  In  what  particulars  should  you  regard  them 
as  unsatisfactory  ?  I  will  ask  you  to  speak  generally  ? — 
I  regard  it  as  being  unsatisfactory  for  them  to  be 
in  a  workhouse.  I  think  all  those  cases  should  be 
under  infirmary  administration. 

26295.  Even  when  the  infirmary  is  adjacent  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

26296.  In  any  point  of  structure  do  you  regard  them 
as  unsatisfactory  ? — Yes  ;  soms  of  the  wa^ds  have 
evidently  been  adapted  from  other  wards,  that  is  to  say, 
wards  which  were  not  intended  for  that  purpose,  and 
they  have  been  very  badly  adapted. 

26297.  Do  you  find  sufficient  provision  for  classification 
in  all  cases  ? — No. 
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26298.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  attendants  that  you 
are  able  to  obtain,  does  the  condition  of  the  brfilding 
and  the  administration  make  any  difference  ? — I  think 
you  get  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  good  attendants 
if  they  are  under  the  infirmary  than  if  they  are  under  the 
workhouse. 

26299.  Would  there  not  be  difficulty  in  the  case  of  some 
unions  that  the  numbers  that  they  would  have  to  deal 
with  under  the  Lunacy  Acts  would  fluctuate  very  greatly  ? 
— I  think  actually  they  do  not  fluctuate  very  much  from 
year  to  year,  that  is  my  experience  ;  they  do  fluctuate 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year.  Occasionally  we 
are  very  crowded,  and  at  other  times  we  have  practically 
no  one  in  at  all. 

26300.  Is  that  not  rather  bad  with  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  attendants  ?  At  one  time  they  have  practically 
nothing  to  do,  and  at  another  time  they  are  over-worked  ? 
— I  always  find  something  for  them  to  do.  I  put  cases 
in  there. 

26301.  That  is  your  mode  of  overcoming  that  difficulty  7 
— Yes  ;  you  always  have  cases  which  you  can  put  in  there, 
noisy  cases  which  one  does  not  care  to  treat  as  lunatics, 
but  which  are  very  suitable  for  giving  them  something 
to  do. 

26302.  The  fees  which  are  paid  in  cases  of  lunacy 
»re  under  the  Lunacy  Acts,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

26303.  And  not  regulated  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — Not  at 
all. 

26304.  Do  you  consider  the  fee  system  a  satisfactory 
one  ? — No,  I  would  very  much  rather  that  there  was  an 
inclusive  salary.    I  think  that  is  the  feeling  of  all  of  us. 

26305.  That  an  inclusive  salary  would  be  better  than 
the  fee  system  ? — Much. 

26306.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  giving  us  the  numbers  I  do 
not  think  you  gave  us  the  average  number  of  mental 
cases  you  have  under  your  care  at  Lewisham  ? — I  have 
not  gone  into  the  average,  but  I  should  say  we  have 
twenty-two  beds  ;  we  have  eleven  female  beds  and 
eleven  male  beds,  the  female  side  is  nearly  always  full, 
and  the  male  side  is  not  nearly  so  often  full.  Relatively 
there  are  more  females  go  away  to  the  asylums  than 
males  ;  I  think  that  is  due  principally  to  the  greater 
drinking  habits  of  the  males. 

26307.  Have  you  considered  the  efiFect  on  the  ad- 
ministration in  asylums  if  the  bulk  of  curable  cases  were 
withdrawn  from  them  ? — No.  Really  that  is  not  a  sub- 
ject that  interests  me  at  all.  I  think  the  great  thing  is  to 
prevent  these  patients  going  to  the  asylums  ;  if  you  can 
remove  the  stigma  that  is  the  great  thing. 

26308.  On  the  other  hand  the  community  has  to  con- 
sider, has  it  not,  in  the  question  of  administration  of 
this  kind  what  is  the  effect  on  asylum  administration  if 
practically  all  their  cases  are  incurable  ? — I  think  the 
other  questions  overshadow  that  altogether. 

26309.  Do  you  ?— Yes. 

26310.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Did  I  understand  your 
statement  that  there  were  separate  mental  wards  in  all 
the  workhouses  or  infirmaries  as  appljdng  also  in  the 
coimtry  ? — No,  I  know  nothing  about  the  country. 

263n.  Would  it  be  desirable  or  possible  in  these  cases 
to  examine  them  at  their  home  before  removing  them  to 
■  the  infirmary  ?  I  ask  that  because  I  heard  a  magistrate 
complain  that  he  is  taken  to  see  a  man,  a  pauper  lunatic 
in  an  infirmary,  and  he  finds  him  very  much  excited  and 
angry  at  being  removed,  and  he  does  not  think  it  is  a 
fair  t«st ;  if  he  had  seen  him  in  his  own  home  he  thinks 
he  could  have  judged  better  ? — I  can  conceive  that  might 
be  the  case. 

26312.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  an  initial  examina- 
tion in  the  home  ? — L^sually  there  is  some  urgency  in 
these  cases,  and  that  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  they 
are  removed  rapidly  into  an  infirmary.  There  is  no  ac- 
commodation for  them,  and  while  you  are  waiting  for  a 
magistrate  to  come  something  might  happen  ;  the  re- 
lieving officer  gets  a  notice,  and  he  usually  acts  at  once ; 
having  satisfied  himself  that  the  case  is  a  lunatic  he  re- 
moves the  case  to  the  infirmary ;  if  he  has  any  doubt  about 
the  case,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  doubt,  he  gives 
notice  to  the  magistrate  and  the  magistrate  orders  an 
examination  at  the  home. 

26313.  That  is  done  ?— Yes. 

26314.  {Mr.   CJuindler.)  With  regard  to  these  cases 


which  are  detained  in  the  workhouses  you  speak  of  the     Dr.  F.  9. 
authorities  with  regard  to  the  legal  Umits  differing,  is  it  Toogod. 
the  fact  that  the  Orders  are  so  conflicting  that  it  is  not  (w~~{7J)g 

possible  for  them  to  be  understood  as  to  the  period  for   ^ 

which  a  patient  can  legally  be  detained  at  the  work-  p^^j^jj 
house  ? — There  has  been  no  legal  decision  on  the  point  \Qgg\  deten- 
at  all.  tion  of  in- 

26315.  You  mention  seventeen  and  thirty-one  days,  sane  in 
but  the  Orders  in  many  cases  mention  fourteen  ? — Yes,  workhouses 
but  that  seventeen  would  include  the  three  days  given  u'^j-^  ^^[^'1' 
by  the  reUeving  officer.  exteasioa." 

26316.  Would  you  suggest  any  specific  number  of 
days  for  which,  in  your  judgment,  they  might  be  detained 
in  the  workhouse  in  order  to  prevent  them  going  un- 
necessarily to  the  asylum  ? — Yes,  I  think  if  we  had  power 
to  detain  them  for  three  months  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion would  not  go  to  the  aisylum  at  all. 

26317.  No  examination  would  be  necessary  in  the 
meantime  with  a  justice  of  the  peace  present  ? — I  do  not 
think  so,  because  the  justice  of  the  peace  is  guided,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  by  the  evidence  given  to  him  by  the 
medical  officer. 

26318.  Is  it  suggested  that  they  should  be  kept  simply 
under  the  observation  of  the  medical  officer  at  the  work- 
house for  three  months  ? — Yes. 

26319.  (il/r.  Booth.)  Would  you  wish  to  keep  them 
all  even  if  the  case  appeared  perfectly  clear  ? — No.  i 

26320.  You  would  select  those  that  were  in  doubt  ? — 
I  would  select  those  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
officer,  were  curable  in  the  time. 

26321.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Was  your  reply  to  Mr.  Chandler  ^"""^^iJin^j^.. 
based  upon  figures  of  cases  in  which  cures  have  been  ^g^^g 
effected  in  lunatic  asylums  ? — Not  upon  figures,  but  upon  [jarged 

a  general  idea,  because  one  hears  of  cases  which  have  cured  from 
been  discharged  from  a  lunatic  asylum  within  six  weeks  asylums 
after  going  there,  or  within  two  months  of  going  there ; 
it  always  seems  a  pity  that  those  cases  should  have  gone 
to  an  asylum  at  all. 

26322.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  figure  that  you  could 
put  in  ;  it  would  be  a  very  important  one  if  it  really 
indicated  your  conclusion  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  any  figures. 

26323.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Would  not  an  examination  of  your 
books  show  your  figures  for  a  certain  period  ? — No  be- 
cause we  have  no  official  cognisance  of  what  goes  on 
after  the  case  leaves  us. 

26324.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  would  get  the  figures  from  the 
lunatic  asylums,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

26325.  As  to  how  many  were  discharged  within  sa 
many  weeks  of  their  reception  ?— Yes. 

26326.  {Mr.  Loch.)  They  are  under  different  hands 
there  and  under  different  methods  of  treatment  largely 
are  they  not  ? — Under  different  hands.  I  do  not  know  • 
that  the  treatment  is  materially  different. 

26327.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Do  you  not  know  with  regard  to - 
pauper  lunatics  whether  they  are  or  are  not  discharged 
from  the  asylum  ? — No,  the  medical  officer  of  the  in- 
firmary would  know  nothing  of  that. 

26328.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  clerk  to  the  guardians 
would  know,  would  he  not  ? — Yes. 

26329.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Would  not  a  certain  amount  of 
collaboration  between  you  and  the  asylum  people  bring 
about  the  figures  that  Mr.  Nunn  asks  for  ?— I  think  the 
figures  could  be  easily  obtained  ?  * 

26330.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  As  a  concrete  example,  is  it  or- 
not  within  your  experience  that  the  Lewisham  Union 
was  put  to  a  very  large  expense  in  a  case  which  went  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  eventually,  of  just  this  very  class  ? 
— Yes,  that  \\as  the  case  of  Mariano  Williams.  That 
case  was  the  cause  of  all  these  cases  being  treated  at  the 
Lewisham  infirmary.    No  case  from  Lewisham  goes  away 

to  an  asylum  without  first  coming  into  the  infirmary,  and  '^^^^  °^ 
the  case  you  mention  was  the  cause  of  that.  '        Mariano  . 

26331.  It  also  caused  great  expense  ?— Great  expense.  ^^'■''**^'' 

26332.  {3Ir.  Loch.)  Your  idea  is  that  the  infirmary 
should  be  a  kind  of  receiving  house  ? — That  is  so. 


*  1  he  )\  itness  subsequently  wrote  :  "  The  answer  from 
the  guardians'  collector  concerning  recovery  of  maintenance 
from  alcoholic  insanity  cases  does  not  bear  out  niy  statement 
as  printed  m  the  report.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  at  the 
time  was  the  inability  of  the  guardians  to  secure  convictions 
in  chronic  alcoholics /or  lugln-ting  to  maintain  thcmsdves 
which  IS  an  entirely  different  matter.'' 
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2C333.  And,  to  carry  it  one  step  further,  that  the 
infirmary  should  practically  be  a  poor  infirmary  rather 
than  a  Poor  Law  infirmary ;  that  is,  a  general  institution 
for  this  purpose  rather  than  an  infirmary  bound  ud  with 
the  Poor  Law  ? — So  far  as  these  iunaiic  cases  are  con- 
cerned, because  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  become 
paupers  because  they  are  lunatics. 

26334.  You  are  against  having  a  receiving  house  like 
that  which  they  have  in  Glasgow  for  instance,  where  all 
these  classes  of  cases  would  go  to  one  centre  and  there 
they  would  stay  for  a  time,  if  necess  vy  toT  two  or  three 
weeks  and  then  be  drafted  off  to  the  particular  institution 
for  which  they  are  suitable  ? — Our  objection  to  that  is 
this  : — We  say  any  institution  which  deals  entirely  with 
lunatics  becomes  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  poor 
with  a  lunatic  asylum,  it  does  not  matter  what  you  call 
it. 

26335.  These  institutions  are  not  necessarily  associated 
with  lunatic  asylums,  you  may  call  them  feeble-minded 
or  epileptic  houses  ? — They  are  all  connected  with  the 
idea,  they  would  become  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  with  lunatic  asylums  and  they  would  be  called 
lunatic  asylums. 

26336.  You  think  that  actually  militates  against 
them  ?— I  do. 

26337.  Have  you  been  in  charge  of,  or  in  some  form 
in  association  with,  a  lunatic  asylum  yourself  ? — I  have 
no  actual  experience  of  the  administration  of  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

2€338.  Do  any  of  the  cases  that  come  before  j'ou  seem 
suitable  for  reference  to  an  inebriates'  home  of  any 
kind  ?— Yes. 

26339.  Do  you  send  them  to  those  homes  ? — The 
great  difficulty  is  to  make  them  go,  they  will  not  go. 

26340.  In  view  of  that  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
detention  in  those  cases  ? — Distinctly. 

2634L  Detention  in  some  other  institution  ? — Yes. 

26342.  Do  you  find  these  inebriate  cases  recur  ? — 
Constantly. 

26343.  Practically  you  have  no  control  over  them  ? — 
None  whatever. 

26344.  You  prevent  them  being  sent  to  an  asylum  on 
the  ground  of  lunacy,  but  more  than  that  you  cannot 
do  ? — That  is  so.    They  come  in  time  after  time. 

26345.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  cases  in 
which  the  patient,  who  has  been  to  prison  many  times 
to  your  knowledge,  is  sufi'ering  in  some  way  from  either 
derangement  or  feeble-mindedness  ? — Yes. 

26346.  Have  you  any  relation  in  those  cases  with  the 
prison  authorities  as  to  their  past  history  ? — No. 

26347.  Is  there  no  comparison  of  records  between  the 
authorities  at  the  prison  and  the  authorities  of  the  Poor 
Law  with  regard  to  these  cases  ? — None. 

26348.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  such 
an  association  for  knowledge  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
very  interesting. 

26349.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  With  reference  to  those  cases  of 
recurring  alcoholism  that  Mr.  Loch  has  just  referred  to,  do 
your  guardians  recover  anything  from  those  people  '! — 
They  have  tried,  but  they  have  always  failed. 

26350.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  in  some  unions 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  them  under  the  Vagrancy 
Act,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Southwark  Guardians 
tried  to  do  that ;  are  you  aware  of  that  ? — Yes,  there 
was  a  case,  but  it  failed. 

26351.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Would  your  clerk  have  a  note  of 
the  cases  where  there  was  an  effort  made  to  recover  ? — 
Yes,  that  could  be  obtained. 

26352.  And  the  grounds  could  be  seen  on  which  they 
failed  ?— Yes.* 

26353.  Is  not  the  reason  for  calling  in  a  local  practi- 
tioner to  advise  in  a  lunacy  case  that  he  has  already  had 
to  do  with  the  patient  in  the  past  and  therefore,  it  is  well 

*  On  5th  December,  1906,  the  witness  forwarded  the 
following  communication  : — 

"  The  answer  from  the  guardians  collector  concerning 
recovery  of  maintenance  from  alcoholic  insanity  cases  does 
not  bear  out  my  statements  as  printed  in  the  report.  What 
I  had  in  my  mind  at  the  time  was,  the  inability  of  the 
guardians  to  secure  convictions  in  chronic  alcoholics  for 
neglecting  to  maintain  themselves,  which  is  an  entirely 
different  ir.atter." 


to  have  his  opinion  ? — My  experience  is  that  the  medical 
practitioner  who  has  attended  the  case  outside  is  rarely 
called  in  by  the  magistrate,  the  magistrate  when  he  doss 
call  in  has  some  favourite  practitioner  whom  he  calls  in. 

26354.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Does  not  the  relieving 
officer  very  often  suggest  the  medical  practitioner  who 
shall  be  consulted  ? — I  have  heard  it  has  been  done, 
but  it  does  not  occur  in  our  union  ;  all  the  cases  come 
under  me  in  our  union. 

26355.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Are  you  in  favour  of  there  being  a 
kind  of  medical  service  for  medical  men  attached  to  all 
the  various  public  institutions  instead  of  local  appoint- 
ments with  a  salary  ? — Yes. 

26356.  How  far  would  you  carry  that  ?  Would  you 
be  inclined  to  say  that  men  serving  at  hospitals  should 
have  an  honorarium  ? — Do  you  mean  serving  at  the 
hospital  ? 

26357.  Serving  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital  ? — That  they 
should  have  an  honorarium  ? 

26358.  From  the  governors,  or  whoever  it  may  be  ? — 
For  looking  after  the  Poor  Law  ? 

26359.  No,  for  ordinary  charitable  work.  I  was 
looking  at  the  question  from  a  professional  point  of  view  ? 
— I  really  have  not  considered  that  question  at  all.  I 
think  so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned  the  work  would 
be  much  better  performed  if  you  had  officers  appointed  to 
do  nothing  else,  who  were  under  the  administration  of 
of  the  infirmary  ;  that  you  should  have  a  medical  officer 
who  would  be  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  medical 
work  of  each  union. 

26360.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  medical 
officers  of  health  in  your  district  ? — In  what  way  ? 

26361.  Do  you  co-operate  with  them  in  any  way  ? — 
Practically  not  ;  with  the  exception  of  giving  them  the 
information  which  we  are  compelled  to  do  we  do  not  meet 
at  all. 

26362.  Is  that  advantageous  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  disadvantageous. 

26363.  With  regard  to  certain  of  these  cases  they  come 
mostly,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  bad  areas,  do  they  not  ? 
— Lunatics. 

26364.  No,  I  am  thinking  of  your  ordinary  cases  which 
come  to  the  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

26365.  They  come  through  your  hands  and  leave  you  ? 
—Yes. 

26366.  When  they  have  left  you  they  may  fall  back 
again  into  their  old  ways  ? — Quite  so. 

26367.  Is  it  possible  for  the  medical  officer  of  health 
or  any  other  authority  locally  to  have  control  of  them 
afterwards  ?— I  do  not  think  the  medical  officer  of  health 
has  anything  to  do  with  them  at  all. 

26368.  He  is,  of  course,  now  taking  up  a  great  many 
new  questions,  such  as  the  better  feeding  of  children,  and 
things  hke  that  ? — Yes. 

26369.  In  many  instances  there  are  family  issued 
connected  with  the  trouble  which  must  point  to  the 
asylum  or  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

26370.  You  have  never  thought  of  linking  your  work 
in  the  infirmary  to  the  work  of  sanitation  or  medical 
supervision  ?— No,  our  opinion  is  this,  that  that  could 
all  be  met  if  you  had  medical  officers  appointed  who  would 
do  nothing  but  look  after  a  certain  district. 

26371.  Would  you  bring  the  medical  officer  of  health 
into  the  same  organisation  as  the  medical  officer  ?  Would 
you  have  one  organisation  including  health  and  medicine  ? 
— No,  I  think  the  health  part  of  it  must  be  separate. 

26372.  You  do  not  think  that  the  larg;r  view  of  the 
duties  of  their  profession  now  taken  by  medical  officers  of 
health  is  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  ordinary  medical 
officer  ? — I  think  it  is. 

26373.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  other  cases  than  lunatics 
should  be  detained,  cases  of  syphiUs,  and  so  on  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  cases  of  syphUis  should  be  detained.  At 
one  time  we  had  the  power,  but  that  was  taken  away 
from  us. 

26374.  You  think  you  have  got  accommodation  and 
arrangements  in  the  infirmaries  at  present  sufficient  to 
detain  such  cases  ? — No,  I  am  sure  we  have  not. 

26375.  Therefore,  if  you  undertake  detention  to  any 
larger  extent  you  would  really  have  to  re-organise  your 
accommodation  ? — Yes. 
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ovaloi  ^376.  (Sir  Benry  Bobinson.)  Are  the  majority  of  cases 
ed  which  come  to  tlie  infirmary  removed  by  the  relieving 

liBtics  to  officer  on  his  own  authority  or  by  direction  of  a  justice 
w  iiouse  by  of  the  peace  ? — By  the  relieving  officer  on  his  own  re- 
re  ?ing        sponsib  lity  in  the  very  large  proportion  of  cases. 

26377.  What  was  the  precise  point  of  law  which  was 
decided  in  that  case  to  which  you  referred  of  Mariano 
Williams  ? — Mariano  Williams  was  an  alcoholic  ;  he 
was  brought  in  suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  and  the 
allegation  was  that  he  was  hurried  off  to  the  asylum. 
There  was  a  Local  Government  Board  Inquiry  into  the 
facts  of  the  case,  there  was  no  absolute  legal  point  in- 
volved. 

26378.  What  was  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  was  any 
pronouncement  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
arising  out  of  that  case  as  to  the  duties  of  medical  officers 
or  relieving  officers  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  any  de- 
ifinite  decision  arrived  at.  I  rather  fancy  Dr.  Downes 
conducted  the  inquiry. 

3  of  cases     26379.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  think  I  understood  you 
from       to  say  that  not  a  very  great  number  of  the  cases  that 
I  isham  to  are  sent  to  the  asylums  are  sent  to  the  asylums  of  the 
ft  •opolitan  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ? — Not  a  very  large  number  ; 

the  only  class  of  case  we  send  there  would  be  idiots  and  a 
certain  number  of  senile  dements  ;  but  their  accommoda- 
tion is  so  limited  that  we  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
cases  there,  particularly  cases  of  senile  dements. 

26380.  Therefore  you  want  to  send  those  cases,  but  you 
are  not  able  to  do  it  because  there  is  not  sufficient  accom- 
modation ? — That  is  so 

26381.  With  regard  to  chronic  imbeciles  generally,  you 
would  like  to  get  them  out  of  the  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

26382.  With  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  two 
numbers,  do  they  remain  permanently  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— Which  two  numbers  ? 

26383.  Out  of  the  8,076  cases  of  alleged  lunacy  ad- 
mitted to  metropolitan  infirmaries  and  workhouses. 
3,920  were  sent  to  lunatic  asylums  and  3,560  were  dis- 
charged cured.  Would  the  difference  between  those 
two  last  numbers  and  the  first  remain  permanently  in  the 
infirmary  ? — No  ;  the  difference  between  those  two 
numbers,  I  take  it,  died. 

26384.  Therefore  you  have  not  got  cases  kept  in 
your  infirmary  permanently  imless  they  are  cases 
which  ought  to  go  to  the  Asylums  Board,  but  which  the 
Asylums  Board  cannot  take  in  ? — That  is  so. 

26385.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  power 
of  detention  in  workhouses  for  three  months  ? — Yes. 
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26386.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
an  order  of  a  justice  before  that  could  be  done  ? — Yes, 
it  ought  to  be  magisterial,  certainly. 

26387.  It  would  not  do  to  allow  so  long  a  detention 
without  judicial  authority  ? — No  :  the  responsibility 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  put  upon  the  medical  officer. 

26388.  It  would  be  so  if  that  was  not  the  case  ? — 
Exactly. 

26389.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  The  fourteen  days'  order  is 
made  without  an  order  of  a  justice  ? — As  I  say,  that  power 
is  rarely  used. 

26390.  Do  you  always  have  a  justice  for  fourteen  days  ? 
— Yes.  The  only  way  of  detaining  a  patient  at  all  in 
infirmaries  since  that  decision  of  the  law  officers  is  this  : 
the  justices  make  a  reception  order  in  exactly  the  same 
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way  as  though  the  patient  were  going  to  an  asylum,  and  Dr.  F.  8. 
he  suspends  the  action  of  that  order  for  a  period  not  Toogood. 
exceeding  fourteen  days. 

26391.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  That  is  not  under  the  

same  section  as  deals  with  the  workhouse  ;  it  is  under  the 

section  which  enables  the  justices  to  make  an  order 
pending  the  decision  of  the  case,  I  suppose  ? — No  ;  that 
is  under  Section  13,  and  that  applies  only  to  non-paupers. 

26392.  In  the  case  of  a  lunatic  being  in  the  workhouse 
the  medical  officer  does  sign  such  a  certificate  ;  but  the 
justice  may,  may  he  not,  when  he  would  have  made  an 
order  for  sending  the  case  to  the  asylum,  suspend  the 
order,  and  authorise  the  detention  in  the  workhouse  for 
fourteen  days  ? — Yes,  but  he  makes  the  reception  order 
first  and  then  suspends  it. 

26393.  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  say  ordinarily  they 
are  detained  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

26394.  {Dr.  Downes.)  With  reference  to  yovu-  statement  Question  of 
that  the  Asylums  Board  had  not  been  able  to  take  all  the  lack  of 
cases,  are  you  aware  that  recently  they  had  400  beds  Metropolitan 
vacant  ? — No.  Asylums 

26395.  And  that  they  have  been  receiving  transfers  board's 
from  the  London  County  Council  to  a  considerable  extent  HJ^^igj'^ 
lately  ?— No.  paupers. 

26396.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  is  so  ? — We  have 
always  had  difficulty.  The  difficulty  has  certainly  not 
been  so  great  recently,  but  we  have  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  idiots  away 

26397.  Idiot  chUdren  ?— Yes. 

26398.  {Chairman.)  You  stated  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  senile  dementia  among  those  whose  employment  is 
purely  mechanical,  such  as  navvies.  Do  you  know  if  there 
is  much  senile  dementia  among  agricultural  labourers  ? — 
My  experience  would  not  bring  me  into  contact  with 
agricultm-al  labourers  to  a  great  extent. 

26399.  Though  the  case  of  senile  decay  may  be  different 
from  that  of  imbecility,  are  not  the  effects  much  the 
same  ? — The  effect  on  the  patient,  yes. 

26400.  You  think  there  should  be  a  separate  estab-  pjonoged 
lishment  for  senile  dements.    Assuming  you  had  such  an  combined 
establishment  you  could  send  the  imbeciles  there  also  ?—  institution 
Quite  so.  for  treatment 

26401.  And  you  could  classify  them  together  ?— Yes.      of  inebriates 

26402.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Practically  you  have  got  ^^gj^g^jg  a,txd 
that  in  London  now  by  means  of  the  ojieration  of  the  ^ggj  therefor 
Asylums  Board  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;   but,  as  I  say,  our 

trouble  has  been  that  we  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  the 
cases  there.  That  statement  of  mine  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  position  which  the  medical  superintendents  have 
taken  with  regard  to  these  senile  dements  ;  they  object 
to  the  senile  dements  going  there,  and  the  medical  super- 
intendents of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have  also 
objected  to  these  cases  of  senile  dementia  going  there. 

26403.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  known  cases  discharged  ijij^g  jg^^pse 
from  the  asylum  which  have  returned  to  you  in  a  short  Qf  cured 
time  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  of  the  case  of  a  girl  who  was  dis-  cases  of 
charged  from  the  asylum  in  the  morning  and  she  came  insanity, 
back  to  us  in  the  afternoon. 

26404.  What  was  her  particular  form  of  dementia  ?- 
Mania. 

26405.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  mean  that  case  came  "oack 
or  was  brought  back  ? — It  was  brought  back. 

26406.  {Chairman.)  Are  cases  at  all  frequent  where  they 
return  after  discharge  ? — No,  they  are  not  frequent ;  we 
occasionally  get  them. 


Mr.  Frank  Edmund  Elkerton  and  Mr.  John  Thomas    White,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


26407.  {Chairman.)  I  understand,  Mr.  ^^Tiite,  that  you 
and  Mr.  Elkerton  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
Workhouse  Masters  and  Matrons,  and  you  represent 
both  rural  and  urban  disrticts  ? — {Mr.  White.)  Yes. 

26408.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  \\^hich  you  will 
hand  in,  and  which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? 
— We  have. 

The  Witnesses  handed  in  the  following  memorandum. 
Statement  of  Evidence  submitted  by  F.  E.  Elkerton 
(St.  George's,  Hanover  Square)  and  J.  T.  White 
(Epsom)  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association 
OF  Workhouse  Masters  and  Matrons,  after 
Consideration  by  the  District  Associations 
and  a  Special  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
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C.  N.  White.  President  (St.  Neots),  J.  F.  Awbery 
(Warrington),  F.  E.  Elkerton  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square),  F.  Gate  (King's  Norton), 
J.  Green  (St.  Pancras),  C.  Guy  (Biggleswade, 
J.  Howe  (Cuckfield),  J.  T.  White,  Hon.  Sec. 
(Epsom). 


3Ir.  F.  E. 
Elkerton  and 
Mr.  J.  P 

White. 

9  Oct.  1906. 


I.— (Mr.  White.) 

1 .  The  Association  is  of  opinion  that  the  existing  Poor 

Laws  generally  are  sufficient  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  ,j.iQgj",^g'^Qf  ^ 
poor  if  properly  and  consistentlj-  administered.  thepresent 
II.— (Mr.  White.)  Poor  Law. 

2.  That  it  is  advisable  that  there  should  be  classification  Need  for 

of  workhouses  and  institutions  in  addition  to  classifica  classification 
tion  of  the  inmates  of  such  establishments.  ^J"'  f  "d  in 

workhouses. 
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3.  Art.  99,  Gen.  Consol.  Orders,  1847,  arising  out  of  the 
1834  Commission,  recognized  fully  the  need  of  detailed 
classification  ;  and  in  our  opinion  such  detailed  classi- 
fication has  not  yet  received  the  attention  it  should  have 
done. 

4.  It  will  be  apparent  that  many  institutions  would  have 
to  be  of  enormous  size,  and  practically  administratively 
impossible,  if  the  many  classes  who  become  iimiates  of  our 
workhouses  were  still  housed  together. 

5.  With  proper  classification  of,  and  in,  workhouses,  it 
would  be  possible  to  treat  each  class  of  inmates  on  its 
merits,  in  more  detail,  with  the  result  that  to  the  deserving 
an  almshouse  system  would  present  itself,  while  the  treat- 
ment of  the  undeserving  would  be  deterrent. 
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State 
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6.  The  State  should  accept  responsibiUty  in  the  cases  of 
the  feeble-minded,  the  morally  irresponsible,  and  sane 
epileptics,  of  both  sexes,  who  are  uncertifiable  under  the 
present  lunacy  laws. 

7.  Such  cases  should  be  detained  in  institutions  where 
they  could  be  trained  to  perform  some  remunerative  work  ; 
and  they  should  only  be  allowed  to  take  their  discharge 
when  the  authorities  are  satisfied  that  they  will  be  under 
good  care  and  oversight. 

8.  The  evil  of  marriage  and  other  relationship  of  such 
classes  deserves  serious  consideration. 

9.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  pauperism  comes  down 
from  generation  to  generation  through  no  effective  con- 
trol of  the  above  classes,  so  we  would  urge  that  in  an 
organized  community,  such  as  now  obtains  in  England, 
protective  measures  should  be  adopted,  not  only  to  save 
these  people  from  themselves,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  commimity — 

10.  A  feeble-minded  woman,  formerly  in  a  certain  work- 
house, has  now  a  girl  at  Star  Cross  Asylum,  while  a  boy 
of  the  same  woman  can  never  hope  to  take  his  proper  place 
in  the  world. 

11.  A  young  woman  of  sixteen  was  confined  of  twins  in  a 
certain  workhouse.  Her  life  was  despaired  of  for  three 
months.  She  returned  to  the  same  workhouse  within 
fifteen  months  to  again  be  confined.    Again  outside. 

12.  An  epileptic  pensioner  who  is  in  a  workhouse  forty- 
eight  weeks  out  of  fifty-two  invariably  spends  the  pension 
week  in  each  quarter  in  the  company  of  loose  women. 

13.  Persons  who  a.v;  manif  stly  physiciUy  infirm  or 
seriously  ill  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  their  dis- 
charge at  will,  but  only  on  the  certificate  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  institution  of  which  they  may  be  inmates. 

14.  It  is  very  usual  for  these  very  helpless  inmates  to 
wish  to  go  out  on  leave,  when  such  leave  would  probably 
result  in  serious  injury  to  themselves.  Leave  being 
refused,  they  take  their  discharge,  only  to  be  brought  back 
in  a  few  hours,  on  a  police  ambulance,  in  a  collapsed 
condition. 


Ne  id  for 
elassification 
of  nged  and 
infirm 
inmates. 


15.  Of  our  workhouse  inmates,  many  of  the  aged  and 
also  of  the  infirm  cf  all  ages  are  of  quite  needed  habits 
in  every  way,  while  others  are  objectionable  va.  many 
ways.  It  should  be  obligatory  on  guardians  to  make 
adec[uate  provision  for  proper  classification  of  these 
inmates  by  dividing  them  into  at  least  two  classes,  i.e., 
(1)  tne  better  behaved  and  (2)  the  remainder. 


Need  and 


16.  That  some  intermediate  ward  between  the  ordinary 
house  ward  and  the  infirmary  ward  should  be  provided, 

advantage  of  jj^  many  workhouses  at  least,  for  the  accommodation  of 
ward"  in        inmates    suffering    from    chronic    aUments    who  do 
workhouses    reciuire  care  and  attention  but  are  not  cases  for  infirmary 
treatment. 

17.  If  such  an  intermediate  ward  was  generally  provided 
it  would  afford  considerable  relief  to  the  oftentimes  con- 
gested infirmary  wards  proper,  while  no  real  interest  of 
this  class  of  inmate  would  suffer. 

18.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  our  workhouses 
contain  a  fair  proportion  of  this  class  of  inmate,  not  well 
enough  to  look  after  themselves,  and  not  iU  enough  to 
require  the  constant  attention  of  certificated  nurses. 

19  That  with  due  safeguards  the  existing  powers  of 
detention  of  persons  suffering  from  contagious,  infectious, 
or  loathsome  diseases  should  be  more  generally  used. 


20.  Note  to  Art.  115,  Gen.  Cons.  Orders,  states,"  As 
regards  the  detention  in  the  workhouse  of  poor  persons 
suffering  from  mental  or  other  disease,  it  is  enacted  that  if 
there  shall  be  in  any  workhouse  a  poor  person  suffering  from 
mental  disease,  or  from  bodily  disease,  of  an  infectious  or 
contagious  character,  and  the  medical  officer  of  the 
workhouse,  upon  examination,  reports  in  writing  that 
such  person  is  not  in  a  proper  state  to  leave  the  work- 
house without  danger  to  himself  or  others,  the  guardians 
may  direct  the  master  to  detain  such  person  therein  :  or 
if  the  guardians  be  not  sitting,  the  master  may,  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  guardians,  detain  him  therein  and 
such  person  shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  work- 
house imtil  the  medical  officer  shall  in  writing  certify 
that  such  discharge  may  take  place." 

21.  We  find  in  practice  that  the  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  dealt  with  are  generally  only  fevers  and 
smallpox. 

22.  That  certified  lunatics  and  idiots  should  be  dealt 
with  in  separate  mstitutions,  because  in  many  workhouses 
no  special  provision  of  building  or  staff  is  provided, 
simply  because  the  numbers  in  such  classes  are  small. 

23.  It  would  appear  that  as  various  unions  have  formed 
joint  boards  for  special  purposes,  the  same  procedura 
could  be  followed  to  provide  for  the  proper  care  of  this 
class  of  inmate.  This  proper  provision  would  also  in 
many  instances  add  to  the  general  comfort  of  the 
other  inmates. 

24.  This  method  may  entail  increased  expenditure,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  this 
idiocy  or  imbecility  has  not  been  self-entailed. 

III.— (Mr.  Elkerton.) 

25.  That  it  would  be  of  assistance  in  the  administration 
of  workhouses  if  the  term  "  able-bodied  pauper "  was 
clearly  defined,  particularly  in  regard  to  Form  A. 

26.  It  is  found  that  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  an  able-bodied  pauper.  If^ 
some  institutions  only  the  man  who  could  pass  the  strictest 
military  examination  is  considered  able-bodied,  whilst 
in  others  the  standard  is  much  lower,  but  still  higher  than 
would  probably  be  expected  from  the  outside  labourer 
doing  an  ordinary  day's  work.  It  has  been  known 
for  two  successive  medical  officers  of  the  same  work- 
house to  have  totally  different  standards,  with  the  result 
that  many  men,  excused  from  certain  work  by  one 
medical  officer,  are  now  working  under  the  certificate 
given  by  another.  On  these  grounds  we  think  it  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  a  definition  of  an  able-bodied 
pauper,  which  will  be  fair  to  the  inmate  and  also  to  the 
ratepayer. 
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27.  That  the  dietary  for  the  able-bodied  paupers  should 
be  the  sam  ethroughout  the  country,  no  variation  being 
allowed.  Because  while  there  should  be,  in  every  work- 
house, a  quite  sufficient  sustenance  diet  for  this  class, 
yet,  if  there  is  a  variation  of  diet  within  a  given  area  it  is 
within  our  knowledge  that  the  house  giving  the  better 
diet  as  soon  increases  its  numbers  of  this  class,  simply 
because  they  have  migrated  from  the  house  with  the 
lower  diet. 

28.  As  a  matter  of  practice  the  pauper  class  knows  very 
well  that  by  sleeping  in  a  parish  one  night,  and  presenting 
themselves  the  next  day  to  the  relieving  officer  as  destitute, 
an  order  for  admission  to  that  union  workhouse  caimot 
be  refused,  and  as,  in  the  majority  of  such  cases,  no  legal 
settlement  can  be  proved,  they  become  a  permanent 
charge  to  the  union  with  the  better  diet,  as  long  as  it 
suits  them  to  stay. 


29.  That  with  regard  to  able-bodied  classes  generally 
described  as  "  habitual  paupers  "  and  "  ins-and-outs  " 
there  should  be  greater  powers  of  detention,  in  suitable 
classified  institutions,  that  opportunities  should  be 
provided  for  both  these  classes  to  leave  the  workhouse 
or  other  institutions  in  a  better  condition  than  that  in 
which  I  hey  entered,  by  means  of  profitable  occupation 
and  industrial  training,  and  that  such  opportunities 
should  include  the  earning  of  money,  payable  on  leaving 
the  workhouse. 

30.  We  would  suggest  that  the  opportunities  for  the  re- 
form of  the  able-bodied  paupers  provided  by  labour  colonies 
should  receive  greater  practical  attention,  and  develop- 
ments in  the  direction  of  the  emigration  of  the  able-bodied 
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paupers  considered,  because  unions  taking  advantage 
of  the  voluntary  labour  colonies  are  certainly,  in  some 
instances,  achieving  good  results.  King's  No.  ton  Union, 
will  serve  as  an  example. 

IV.— {Mr.  Elkerton.) 

31.  That  inmates  who  on  account  of  age,  infirmity,  or 
mental  weakness  are  unable  to  obtain  outside  employ- 
ment should  as  far  as  possible  be  employed  at  some 
remunerative  work,  and  that  they  should  be  taught  some 
handicraft.  This  would  render  unnecessary  such  unpro- 
ductive tasks  as  oakum  picking. 

32.  The  Brabazon  scheme  exemplifies  our  argument  to 
a  great  extent. 

v.— (ifr.  White.) 

33.  That  serious  and  sympathetic  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  number  of  girls  passing  through  workhouses 
to  be  confined  for  the  first  time,  discharging  themselves  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  confinement 
without  knowledge  of  the  rearing  of  children  or  power 
to  feed  her  own  child  properly ;  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
consideration  whether  any  powers  of  detention,  until  such 
girls  are  qualified  to  discharge  maternal  duties,  could  be 
given  to  guardians  with  advantage  to  the  State. 

34.  We  feel  that  this  practice  is  so  true  to  anyone 
acquainted  with  Poor  Law  administration  that  no  details 
are  necessary,  while  the  advantage  of  the  action  we  recom- 
mend, to  child,  mother,  and  community,  is  obvious. 

VI.  — (i¥r.  Elkerton.) 

35.  That  in  all  cases  of  naval  or  military  pensioners 
becoming  chargeable,  the  guardians  should  have  power  to 
call  upon  pension -paying  authorities  to  pay  pensions 
weekly. 

36.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  pensioners  to  spend 
the  whole  of  their  pension  within  a  week  or  two  of 
receiving  it,  then  to  enter  the  workhouse. 

37.  When  this  is  clearly  established  the  power  mentioned 
should  be  sought  with  the  result,  if  granted,  that  the 
pensioner  would  probably  not  again  become  chargeable. 

VII.  — (Mr.  White.) 

38.  That  no  child  above  three  years  of  age  should  be 
kept  in  a  workhouse.  Child-life  being  so  receptive,  the 
environment  of  a  workhouse  must  be  prejudicial. 
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39.  That  the  guardians'  power  of  control  over  adopted 
children  should  be  extended  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age  when  necessary. 

40.  Owing  to  the  slow  formation  of  character  in  some 
cases,  it  is  found  that  certain  young  people  of  twenty-one 
are  not  so  well  able  to  look  after  themselves  as  others  of 
eighteen ;  and,  as  undesirable  relatives  mysteriously 
appear  when  the  present  limit  of  eighteen  is  reached,  the 
slow  forming  character  gives  way  to  the  influence,  with 
the  result  that  all  the  efforts  and  money  spent  upon  the 
child  are  wasted.  If  twenty-one  were  the  age  in  these 
cases,  our  experience  teaches  us,  that  less  risk  would  be 
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41.  That  as  the  first  placing  out  of  boys  and  girls  by 
guaraians  is  of  primary  importance,  both  in  regard  to 
their  own  welfare,  and  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
extreme  care  should  be  taken  in  this  branch  of  Poor  Law 
administration. 

42.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  children's  wages 
should  be  subsidised  until  they  become  self-supporting. 

43.  This  subsidising  would  enable  children  to  be  placed 
in  situations  or  employment  offering  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  permanency  in  the  skilled  labour  market,  whereas  if 
made  entirely  dependent  upon  wages  earned  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  the  latter  age  their  services 
might  go  to  swell  the  casual  or  unskilled  labour  market, 
which  is  the  first  class  to  become  unemployed. 

44.  We  believe  the  Croydon  and  Bristol  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  found  it  necessary  to  establish  homes  for 
children  of  this  class. 

45.  In  the  case  of  girls  entering  domestic  service,  the 
aim  should  be  to  secure  households  that  employ  two 
servants  at  least,  and  so  avoid  drudgerv. 


iiand  46.  That  it  should  not  escape  notice  that  in  all  emigra- 

t'on  work  for  children,  those  of  the  best  physiques  only  are 
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47.  That  cases  of  remand  children  should  not  be  housed     Mr.  F.  E. 
in  workhouse  premises,  because  if  other  children  are  in  the  Elkerton  and 
workhouse  (which  is  undesirable)  it  is  unfair  that  they  ^^l^f: 
should  have  to  mix  with  remand  children,  who  often  White. 
prove  vicious.    On  the  other  hand,  should  no  other  ^ 

children  be  present  in  the  workhouse,  no  child  life  ad-  

ministration  will  obtain  there,  so  that  the  remand  child  Control  of 
suffers.  vagrants 

VIII.  — (J/r.  White.)  should  not 

48.  That  while  the  recommendation  of  the  Departmental  ^^^.^.^^ 
Committee  on  Vagrancy  to  transfer  male  tramps  to  police  pQ^^g  . 
control  and  maintenance  is  undesirable,  yet  vagrants  Vagrant 
should  be  entirely  removed  from  the  precincts  of  the  work-  wards  should 
house,  unless  the  accommodation  is  such  as  not  to  inter-  be  separate 
fere  with  the  discipline  of  the  house  proper  ;  casual  wards  from  work- 
should  be  arranged  geographically  and  situated  at  greatei  house. 

and  more  equal  distances  from  each  other. 

49.  Police  supervision  does  not  necessarily  mean  uni 
form  treatment,  as  is  suggested  in  the  Committee's  Report. 
Vagrants  among  the  inmates,  even  in  a  remote  degree, 

soon  breed  discontent,  while  disease  may  come  through  General 
their  presence.    In  many  districts  vagrants  wards  are  policy  for 
only  some  eight  miles  apart.  treatment  of 

50.  The  Association's  whole  attitude  on  the  vagrant  vagrants, 
question  may  be  summed  up  as  : 

( 1 )  Better  treatment  for  deserving  casual  poor. 

(2)  More  vigorous  treatment  for  the  large  percent- 
age of  undeserving. 

(3)  Compulsory  taking  away  of  the  children  of 
the  habitual  casual. 

(4)  The  absolutely  unemployable  and  permanently 
broken  down  through  old  age  should  be  treated  as 
such  and  special  provision  made  for  them.    In  other 

words,  we  would  cut  off  the  supply  at  both  ends —  Proposed  re- 
child  life  and  old  age — and  seriously  trouble  the  forms  with  re- 
largest  element^ — that  of  the  undeserving.  gard  to  con- 

IX.  .— [Mr.  White.)  *'''''*f' 

51.  That  as  regards  contracts  the  articles  generally  in  !(.jQmjf 

use  should  as  far  as  possible  be  samples,  etc. 

(a)  Standardized. 

(b)  The  contract  schedide  should  he  the  order  for 
many  classes  of  goods. 

(c)  Advertisements  for  contracts  should  be  inserted 
in  trade  journals  as  ivell  as  in  local  newspapers. 

(d)  That  tendering  for  contracts  should  be  generally 
to  Guardians''  samples. 

52.  It  would  appear  that  many  of  the  large  items  of  ex- 
penditure on  goods  supplied  to  Poor  Law  institutions 
could  be  of  standard  equalities  throughout  the  country 
without  increasing  administrative  work  or  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  guardians'  liberty  of  choice,  while  it 
would  undoubtedly  lessen  the  cost  of  purchase.  For 
instance,  linen,  sheeting,  blankets,  calicoes,  flannels,  and 
a  whole  range  of  this  class  of  goods  could  be  standardized. 
Meat  and  other  perishable  products  could  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  to  a  considerable  extent. 

53.  Regarding  the  estimate  of  cquantities  required,  con- 
stituting the  actual  order,  this  also  is  C£uite  practicable 
Avith  regard  to  most  non-perishable  goods,  e.g.,  drapery, 
clothing,  ironmongery,  and  would  ensure  the  price  of 
each  article  being  consistent  with  its  value. 

54.  As  to  advertising  in  trade  journals,  the  result  would 
be  to  widen  the  area  of  competition. 

55.  Tendering  to  guardians'  samples  is  only  another 
phase  of  the  standardization  of  contracts,  inasmuch,  that 
unless  the  standard  of  quality  is  fixed  by  the  guardians,  it 
becomes  more  than  difficult  to  determine  the  real  values 
of  the  different  qualities  of  the  same  class  of  articles 
contractors  would  submit  as  samples.  Need  for  re- 
vision of 

X.  — (J/r.  White.)  workhouse 

56.  The  members  of  the  association  adhere  to  their  accounts  ; 
previously  expressed  views  cn  the  subject  of  Accounts  ^^beme  of 
in  Workhouses,  and  are  of  opinion  that  their  recom-       Assoc ia- 
mendations,  arising  out  of  the  Departmental  Committee's 
Report   on   Workhouse    Accounts,  should   be  adopted. 

57.  Having  exhaustively  treated  this  subject,  a  scheme, 
which  we  think  was  comjolete,  was  presented  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  hy  us,  which  would  secure — 

(a)  Efficiency. 

(b)  Economy  and  proper  safe-guarding  of  the  public 
interest,  while 

(c)  At  the  same  tirne  greatly  reducing  the  amount 
of  clerical  work  required  froyn  masters. 
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officers. 


Difficulties 
as  to  officers 
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Inadequacy 
of  salaries  of 
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58.  The  scheme  the  association  set  out  is  actually  in  work 
in  some  workhouses  by  the  special  or  tacit  permission  of 
t'.e  central  authority,  and  is  giving  satisfactory  results. 

XL— (i/r.  Elkerton.) 

59.  That  the  Consolidated  Orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  urgently  require  revision  and  codification. 

60.  If  required  we  are  prepared  to  submit  a  definite 
list  so  far  as  regards  indoor  administration.  (iSe?  Appendix 
No  IV.) 

XII.  — (if r.  White.) 

61.  That  the  tendency  ^to  erect  palatial  and  elaborate 
buildings  should  be  discouraged  ;  that  the  need  of  prov- 
vision  being  made  for  extended  classification  should 
receive  primary  attention  in  all  shcemes  for  the  erection 
or  extension  of  workhouses. 

XIII.  — (J/r.  White.) 

62.  The  association  is  diffident  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  q  :estion  of  Indoor  and  Outrloor  Relief  asitis  one 
TpiimarUy  oi  policy  and  not  administration,  but,  if  de- 
sired, the  witnesses  are  empoweredto  give  their  views. 

XIV.— (1/r.  Elkerton.) 

63.  It  appears  to  the  association  that  the  question 
of  a  Central  Authority  for  London  also  is  somewhat,  if 
not  quite,  outside  their  province,  but,  if  wished,  they  are 
prepared  to  express  an  opinion. 

XV.  {a,)— (Mr.  White.) 

64.  The  power  of  apjiointment  and  dismissal  of  superior 
officers  should  be  retained  by  a  strong  and  consistent 
central  governing  authority. 

65.  Ten\ire  of  office  has  preserved  to  a  greater  extent 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case  some  uniformity 
of  practice  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and 
has  been  a  valuable  means  in  attracting  efficient  officers 
to  the  service,  and  has  to  some  extent  at  the  least  counter- 
acted influences  which  might  not  have  been  favourable 
to  the  national  well-being. 

66  The  best  officers  are  those  who,  while  in  every  possible 
way  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  local  administrators, 
have,  when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  had  the  courage 
to  condemn  any  extensive  departure  from  the  spirit 
and  principle  of  the  General  Orders  of  the  central  authority. 
The  continuance  of  this  protection  of  the  officers  would 
appear  to  be  essential  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 

(b)  (J/r.  White.) 

67.  That  it  would  be  to  the  public  interest  that  promo- 
tion from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  service 
should  be  possible  to  all  officers  in  the  Poor  Law  service. 
In  all  State  service,  ability,  experience,  merit,  and 
character  should  be  sufficient  passport  to  any  position 
in  that  service. 

(c)  {Mr.  White.) 

68.  That  the  General  Order  of  the  12th  February,  1879, 
which  provides  that  the  guardians  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  determine  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  master  or  matron  during  the  first  year  of  their 
service,  without  giving  specific  reasons,  should  apply 
only  to  the  initial  aj)pointment  of  any  officer  as  master 
or  matron. 

69.  While  recognising  the  need  of  a  probationary  period 
on  a  first  appointment,  it  does  not  appear  just  or  ex- 
pedient that  officers  of  extended  and  satisfactory  service 
should  be  placed  under  this  serious  disadvantage  every 
time  they  obtain  a  fresh  appointment. 

(d)    (2Ir.  White.) 

70.  That  the  remuneration  of  masters  and  matrons  as  a 
body,  but  especially  in  country  unions,  is  not  in  conson- 
ance with  the  increased  demands  made  upon  them  or 
their  growing  responsibilities  ;  and  the  inadequate  re- 
muneration of  officers  engaged  in  continuous  and  close 
.  _  ^>lication  to  duty,  much  of  which  is  far  removed  from 
routine,  and  requires  sympathy  as  well  as  ability,  tends 
to  operate  adversely  to  zeal  and  efficiency. 

71.  In  the  largest  of  our  workhouses  the  salaries  and 
emoluments  given  are  not  in  any  way  to  be  compared  with 
those  paid  to  a  governor  of  a  prison,  while  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  master  would  seem  to  be  quite  as 
onerous  and  important.  Mr.  Elkerton,  the  master  of 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  has  an  average  number 
of  inmates  of  1,700,  and  has  a  salary  of  £225  with  emolu- 
ments valued  at  £100,  and  which  salary  was  refused  him 


until  he  had  completed  twenty  years'  service  as  a  master. 
The  governor  of  the  Usk  Prison,  with  an  average  of  137 
prisoners,  has  a  salary  of  £300  and  a  house,  and  the 
governor  of  Plymouth  Prison,  with  an  average  of  50 
prisoners,  has  £300  and  a  house.  The  larger  prisons 
average  between  800  and  1,200  prisoners.  The  governors 
have  £700  and  a  house,  with,  in  many  cases,  a  deputy 
governor  who  has  £300  and  quarters.  {See  Whitaker, 
1906.) 

72.  In  small  workhouses  the  following  rerturns.  of  ad- 
vertised salaries,  1905-6,  will  prove  that  some  are  not 
reasonably  adequate  and  sufficient  for  the  services 
expected  and  cheerfully  given. 


Masters. 

Cardigan     -       .       .  . 

-  25 

West  End  -       -       -  - 

-  25 

Southam     .       .       .  . 

-  30 

Cleobury  Mortimer 

-  30 

Mere  .... 

-  30 

Market  Drayton  -       -  - 

-  35 

Matrons 

£ 

Cardigan  .... 

-  15 

Uppingham 

-  20 

Southam  .... 

-  20 

Cleobury  Mortimer 

-  20 

Mere  

-  20 

Ames  bury  .... 

-  25 

In  each  case  with  emoluments  (board,  lodging,  and 
washing). 

.{e)—{Mr.  Elkerton.) 

73.  That  female  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  and  Proposed 
receive  a  superannuation  allowance  on  attaining  the  age  of  superannua- 
fifty-five  years,  and  male  officers  the  age  of  sixty  years,  tion  of  officers 
instead  of,  in  both  cases,  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  as  at  a  younger 
provided  in  the  Act  of  1896.  age. 

7-1.  The  present  retiring  age  is  too  high  in  many  cases  for 
officers  engaged  in  arduous  continuous  service,  especially 
females,  and  is  therefore  not  conducive  to  good  adminis- 
tration. 

(f)— (Mr.  Elkerton.) 

75.  That  guardians  should  have  an  optional  power  to 
return  superannuation  deductions  to  widows  and  depen- 
dent children  of  deceased  officers. 

76.  It  would  appear  that  optional  power  should  be  ob- 
tained so  that  guardians  may  have  the  power  to  deal  with 
cases'of  hardship  obtaining  under  the  Act  of  1896  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  return  under  the  above 
conditions. 

{g)—{Mr.  Elkerton). 

77.  A  status  should  be  given  to  the  assistant  master 
and  matron  and  their  responsibility  defined.  The  adminis- 
trative work  in  the  workhouse  has  so  grown  that,  in  a 
large  number  of  houses,  assistant  masters  and  matrons 
are  now  appointed,  and  they  form  a  valuable  recruiting 
ground  for  chief  indoor  officers.  The  need  of  assistant 
masters  and  matrons  is  not  recognized  in  the  Consolidated 
Orders,  but,  taking  into  account  the  part  they  necessarily 
must  take  in  the  work  of  the  establishment,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  direct  official  recognition  of  their  existence 
should  be  forthcoming. 

{h)—{Mr.  Elkerton.) 

78.  That  masters  of  workouses  should  be  given  power  to 
suspend  subordinate  officers  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  guardians. 

79.  It  is  often  undesirable  that  an  officer  should  remain 
on  duty  under  conditions  which  materially  affect  the 
discipline  of  the  establishment. 

(Examples  will  be  quoted  if  thought  necessary.) 

XVI.— (Mr.  Elkerton.) 

80.  In  conclusion,  as  regards  "Rescue  Work,"  the 
Association,  without  entering  into  the  question  of 
policy,  wishes  to  place  on  record,  through  its  wit- 
nesses, that  it  is  administratively  possible  to  help 
certain  classes  in  their  workhouses,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  is  now  done  by  the  Salvation  Army,  The  Church 
Army,  and  other  agencies. 

26409.  {Chairman).  We  propose  to  take  your  evidence 
subject  by  subject  and  examine  you  upon  each  subject 
separately.    We  will  leave  the  first  until  later  and  deal  with 
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the  second,  which  is  classification  by  and  in  workhouses. 
You  wish  to  develop  the  classification  a  good  deal  ? 
—(Mr.  White,)  Yes. 

26410.  You  would  have  classified  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

26411.  You  would  have  a  workhouse  solely  given  to 
one  particular  class  ? — To  an  extent. 

26412.  You  contemplate,  of  course,  that  that  necessi- 
tates some  alteration  of  areas  or  some  combination 
between  existing  unions  ?— It  contemplates  a  combina- 
tion more  than  an  alteration. 

26413.  The  idea  that  you  have  is  a  combination 
for  institutional  relief,  leaving  the  areas,  for  other  pur- 
poses, untouched  ? — Yes. 

26414.  You  want  more  control  to  be  exercised  by  the 
State  over  the  feeble-minded  ? — Quite  so. 

26415.  And  you  urge  this  because  you  believe  that  a 
good  proportion  of  the  illegitimate  children  born  are  the 
children  of  feeble-minded  women  ? — ^Quite  so. 

26416.  You  give  three  instances  ? — From  one's 
personal  experience  one  could  give  a  multiplication 
of  instances  ;  but  those  are  three  which  have  come  within 
my  own  personal  experience,  and  they  are  typical  of  the 
three  classes  we  specify. 

26417.  Take  the  first  case  ;  a  feeble-minded  woman, 
formerly  in  a  certain  workhouse,  has  now  a  girl  at  Star 
Cross  Asylum,  while  a  boy  of  the  same  woman  can  never 
hope  to  take  his  proper  place  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  ;  has  that  woman  two  children  ? — Yes. 

26418.  Only  two  ?— Only  two. 

26419.  But  the  boy  is  incapable  of  holding  his  own 
through  being  feeble-minded  ? — Yes. 

26420.  Is  that  woman  at  large  now  ? — She  is  at  large 
still. 

26421.  And  she  might  come  back  ? — She  has  come  back 
from  time  to  time. 

26422.  In  the  family  way  ?— No. 

26423.  In  the  next  case,  was  the  girl  of  feeble  mind  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  I  would  take  her  as  in  the  second  class  ; 
that  she  is  morally  irresponsible. 

26424.  Not  feeble-minded  ? — Not  feeble-minded,  but 
she  has  no  real  sense  of  morals,  as  we  understand  it. 

,26425.  You  would  propose  to  exercise  some  control 
over  this  class  ? — Undoubtedly. 

26426.  lb  is  rather  difficult  to  define  ?— Very  difficult 
to  define  ;  but  we  are  j^utting  the  case  forward  in  the 
interest  of  the  majority  as  opposed  to  the  minority 
entirely.  I  have  particular  knowledge  of  this  case  my- 
self, and  I  am  quite  certain,  as  far  as  one  can  be  certain, 
that  this  will  continue  from  time  to  time  as  long  as  nature 
has  sway.  It  is  a  large  subject,  we  admit,  but  it  so  presses 
home  upon  certain  phases  of  our  national  life  that  it 
must  be  looked  at. 

26427.  The  third  case  is  that  of  an  epileptic  pensioner. 
Assuming  that  man  was  paid  weekly, 'which  is  the  sug- 
gestion which  is  made  further  on,  would  not  that  result, 
probably,  in  a  great  improvement  in  his  conduct  ? — It 
would  be  bound  to  improve  his  conduct :  he  would  no 
have  the  bulk  of  money  to  spend  at  one  time. 

26428.  Assuming  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
pensioners  in  the  same  district,  would  it  be  a  practice  for 
each  of  them  to  entertain  the  others  when  they  got  their 
pensions,  or  do  they  all  get  paid  at  the  same  time  ? — 
They  all  get  paid  on  the  same  day.  We  get  a  whole 
bundle  of  papers  from  the  pay  department  on  the  same 
morning.  They  know  the  time  to  the  minute  that  the 
jiapers  will  come  ;  they  are  well  acquainted  with  it. 

26429.  A  considerable  proportion  of  their  pension  goes 
in  di'ink  ? — A  very  considerable  proportion. 

264.30.  Is  that  the  uniform  experience  of  the  masters  ? 
— -You  may  take  that  as  being  general. 

for  26431.  Some  power  of  detention,  I  think,  necessarily 

r  to  de-   carries  with  it  power  of  preventing  people  from  discharg- 
nmates  ing  themselves  ? — Yes. 
through 

s  to  take     26432.  It  is  the  practice  with  certain  classes  of  paupers, 
iis-         T  understand,  habitually  to  discharge  themselves  and 
then  come  back  shortly  afterwards  ? — Yes. 
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26433.  There  is  no  power,  at  present,  to  prevent  that  ?    Mr.  F.  E. 
—Not  the  slightest.    I  should  like  to  supplement  that  Elkcrton  and 
answer  by  saying  I  have  taken  fairly  serious  risks,  short  ^' 
of  physical  force,  to  stop  certain  of  those  inmates  going       W  i  e. 
out.    I  have  used  rather  more  than  moral  suasion,  per- 
haps, from  time  to  time  in  my  official  career,  and  I  have 
taken  what  risks  might  have  come  to  hand,  knowing  that 
the  inmate  would  go  out  and  be  brought  back  in  a  few 
or  more  hours,  probably,  not  in  a  state  of  collapse,  but 
dead.    We  have  no  power,  if  a  person  is  in  a  dying 
condition,  to  detain  that  person  if  he  or  she  is  considered 
sane. 

26434.  What  would  be  the  cause  of  their  coming 
back  in  that  condition  ;  drink  ? — Very  often,  but  not 
necessarily  so. 

26435.  Now  passing  on  to  paragraph  15,  you  would 
like  to  have  greater  power  of  classifying  the  aged  ? — Yes. 

26436.  How  would  you  test  them  ;  would  you  pro- 
pose to  test  them  by  their  conduct  previous  to  coming 
into  the  workhouse,  or  by  their  conduct  in  the  work- 
house ? — Both. 

26437.  Assuming  guardians  are  unable  to  classify  them 
or  put  the  coming  inmate  in  any  one  particular  class, 
what  would  you  do  under  those  circumstances  ? — I 
think  I  would  come  down  on  the  side  of  the  patient  and 
give  him  the  better  class  for  the  time  being  till  I  proved 
him. 

26438.  And  keep  him  there  subject  to  good  behaviour  ? 
— Certainly.  Our  general  experience  there  again  is  that  a 
man  who  has  something  to  lose  is  the  best  behaved  in  the 
workhouse,  and  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose  is  the 
worst  behaved. 

26439.  Are  complaints  constantly  made  by  the  re- 
spectable aged  of  the  conduct  of  other  aged  who  are  less 
reputable  ? — Yes,  especially  among  the  females. 

26440.  Does  the  question  of  morality  at  all  intrude 
there  as  regards  their  past  lives  ? — Yes. 

26441.  That  would  be  a  cause  of  complaint,  rather,  to  a 
respectable  old  woman  ? — Yes,  and  a  just  complaint  too. 

26442.  You  would  like  some  intermediate  ward  between  Need  for  in- 
the  ordinary  workhouse  ward  and  the  infirmary  ward  ? —  firm  \varda 
Certainly.    At  the  present  time,  in  your  infirmaries,  you  work- 
are  treating  all  classes  of  sickness  practically  on  the  same  houses, 
footing,  which,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  one  ought  to  do, 

perhaps  ;  but  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  there  are  certain 
chronic  cases  in  our  workhouses  which  are  just  bej'ond  the 
border  line  of  being  the  ordinary  inmate,  but  have  not 
reached  the  line  of  acute  sickness,  but  is  rather  chronic 
sickness,  where  they  do  want  care  and  attention  more  than 
the  ordinary  \^-orkhouse  treatment,  but  where  they  do  not 
need  the  particularly  skilled  and  constant  attention  of  a 
trained  and  certificated  nurse. 

26443.  They  cannot  look  after  themselves,  but  rec£uire 
less  attention  than  the  ordinary  patient  in  the  infirmary  ? 
—Yes. 

26444.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  19,  as  to  contagious, 
infectious  and  loathsome  diseases.  Though  there  are  general  ^qI;'^*^^ 
powers  under  Article  1 15,  in  practice  those  general  jDOwers  a.re      ,'ower  to 
only  put  in  operation  as  regards  fever  and  small-pox  ;  is  that  detain  ^ 
so  ? — I  think  that  carries  right  throughout  the  country,  as  a  cases  of  in- 
whole.    We  have  made  minute  inquiries  on  that  point  and  factious  dis- 
we  find  that  the  general  j^ractice  is  to  limit  that  to  those  eases,  etc. 
well-defined  classes.    May  I  give  specific  instances. 

26445.  Please  give  one  or  two  instances  ? — Instances 
could  be  given  where  a  syphilitic  patient  might  be  dis- 
charged and  the  medical  officer  not  exercise  any  power 
which  he  might  think,  or  we  think,  he  has  under  this 
section,  and  let  the  man  go  ;  and  a  case  of  itch  might  take 
its  discharge.  Those  are  two  big  classes  which  come  into 
our  workhouses,  and  our  experience  is  that  those  men  or 
women,  if  they  wish  to  take  their  discharge,  are  not,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  or  a  matter  of  law,  kept. 

26446.  Do  the  lock  cases  form  any  considerable  number 
in  the  aggregate  ? — In  certain  parts  of  the  country.  Sea- 
port towns  and  the  metropolitan  area  get  a  large  number  ; 
in  country  districts,  such  as  Epsom,  you  do  not. 

26447.  That  is  generally  felt  by  masters  of  workhouses 
to  be  a  serious  danger  to  the  health  of  the  people  ? — Yes, 
to  the  community. 

26448.  There  are  other  diseases,  of  comse,  which  you 
would  not  wish  to  include  in  this  category  ? — Yes. 
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llr.  F.  E-        26449.  Measles  is  not  one  ? — I  am  speaking  now  with 
Elkerlon  and  due  reserve,  but  I  do  not  think  measles  is  scheduled  as  an 
Mr.  J.  T.     infectious  disease  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  even.  I 
am  speaking  under  reserve,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 

26450.  You  would  remove  all  the  lunatics  and  idiots 
to  separate  institutions,  but  at  present  the  lunatics  only 
are  removed  ?— ^Miat  we  mean  by  lunatics  and  idiots 

separate  Poor  there  are  lunatics  which  two  medical  men  and  a  magis- 
Law  insti-  trate  have  certified  as  being  lunatics  who  have  stayed  in 
because  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  has  certified 
that  the  workhouse  accommodation  is  sufficient.  We  do 
urge  that,  taking  the  whole  class  thi'ough  the  house,  the 
idiots  would  be  better  off,  and  the  remainder  of  the  inmates 
would  be  better  oft',  if  these  people  formed  a  class  to  them- 
selves in  a  separate  institution,  not  an  asylum,  of  course. 

26451.  At  Epsom  have  you  any  certified  idiots  in  the 
workhouse  ? — We  have  fifteen  to-day. 

26452.  They  are  in  separate  wards  ? — They  are  not. 

26453.  The  house  does  not  permit  of  that  ? — The  house 
does  not  permit  of  that. 

26454.  I  assume  that  is  the  case  in  a  great  many  work- 
houses ? — I  think  you  may  take  it  so. 

26455.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  classifica- 
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witb  no  separ-  (^Jq  by  workhouses,  what  classes  would  you  put  into 
f ''^  idi'^t         separate  institutions  ? — The  able-bodied  ;    lunatics  and 
or  1  10  s.       i(jiots  and  epileptics. 

26456.  Outside  London,  taking  epileptics,  would  you 
not  want  a  verj^  large  area  in  order  to  have  a  separate  in- 
stitution for  epileptics  ? — Yes,  you  would  probably  want 
a  county  area. 

The  size  of  26457.  Would  you  have  the  same  area  for  able-bodied  ? 
area  requu:e  — j  ^.q^j^j  make  that  the  largest  area  possible,  and  make  it 
tor  piu-poses  .         ^  -i  i 

of  classmca-        deterrent  as  possible. 

26458.  For  all  classes  you  would  take  as  large  an  area 
as  a  coimty  if  you  had  separate  institutions  ? — I  would 
for  these  special  classes. 

26459.  Taking  merely  the  epileptics,  do  you  think,  if  the 

area  was  so  large  as  to  take  a  coimty,  the  area  might  be 
placed  under  the  county  council  ? — No,  I  am  prepared  to 
stand  by  the  present  control,  the  present  elected  body. 

26460.  If  you  took  a  whole  county  and  had  different 
control  the  en-  bodies  of  guardians,  you  would  find  a  very  large  number 
larged  Poor  Qf  boards  of  guardians  who  had  representatives  on  the 
Law  area.       joint  authority,  would  you  not  ? — Yes,  you  would  want 

representative  authority,  but  you  need  not  necessarily  have 
a  large  board. 

26461.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Do  you  think  a  large 
board  would  be  a  good  administrative  body  ? — Do  you 
mean  a  large  board  elected  from  the  various  bodies  of 
guardians  ? 

26462.  Yes  ? — I  think  it  would — a  joint  board. 

26463.  You  would  have  a  joint  board  like  that ;  you 
would  not  have  a  sejjarate  election  for  the  area  ? — No. 

The  attend-  26464.  With  regard  to  infirm  wards  in  workhouses,  you 
say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  the  workhouses 
contain  a  fair  proportion  of  inmates  not  well  enough  to 
look  after  themselves  and  not  ill  enough  to  require  the 
constant  attendance  of  certificated  nurses.  Would  you 
propose  that  in  those  cases  they  should  be  looked  after 
by  paupers  1 — No,  I  propose  in  those  cases  that  we  should 
have  v>  omen  who  might  not  be  certificated  nurses  but  who 
would  be  motherly  and  domesticated  women,  who  would 
have  the  necessary  skill  to  look  after  this  class  of  patient 
if  j-ou  like  to  call  him  a  patient ;  he  is  a  patient  in  the 
sense  that  you  might  use  it  with  regard  to  three  out  of 
every  six  of  the  people  over  sixty  years  of  age  up  and 
down  the  country. 

26465.  You  would  put  him  under  a  nurse,  but  not 
necessarily  under  a  certificated  nurse  ? — Yes. 

26466.  [Sir  Henry  RoUnson.)  Would  the  maintenance  of 
tie^'as  re"ards  ^^^^^  persons  whom  you  transfer  to  these  separate  work- 
aTe^nlarged  ^  l^ouses  be  charged  to  the  unions  to  which  they  belong  ; 

is  that  your  idea  ? — In  the  case  of  lunatics  and  idiots  and 
epileptics  I  think  the  revision  of  the  charge  should  be 
that  it  ought  to  come  under  the  same  category  that  you 
now  pay  in  certified  asylums. 

26467.  And  with  regard  to  the  other  classes  ? — In  the 
case  of  the  able-bodied  I  should  take  that  as  a  union 
charge. 
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26468.  How  would  the  cost  of  each  of  the  establishments 
be  charged :  over  the  larger  area  ? — Over  the  larger 
area. 

26469.  How  would  that  work  out,  say  that  an  able 
bodied  person  was  admitted  to  the  union  in  the  union  to 
which  he  belonged  by  the  relieving  officer,  would  he  be 
sent  to  the  particular  workhouse  in  the  area  to  which  he 
would  be  admitted,  or  would  he  come  to  the  nearest 
workhouse  first  ? — He  would  go  to  the  workhouse  of  the 
area  set  apart  for  his  class. 

26470.  Might  not  that  involve  hardship  in  some  cases 
if  it  was  a  very  large  area.  If  a  man  applied  very  late 
at  night,  would  not  you  have  to  have  some  separate 
reception  ward,  in  the  first  instance  1 — That  might  be 
possible,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should  err  on  the  side  of 
sympathy  with  the  able-bodied  men. 

26471.  Take  the  infirm  cases  ? — That  is  a  very  different 
thing  ;  they  would  not  be  able-bodied, 

26472.  Would  you  not  have  separate  houses  for  the 
infirm  ? — No. 

26473.  You  would  let  them  be  relieved  in  their  own 
particular  area  ? — Yes. 

26474.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  the  power  Need  for  and 

to  detain  certain  classes,  do  you  not  think  that  the  power  possible  dii- 

to  detain  infirm  persons,  which  you  suggest  here  might  culties  at- 

lead  to  certain  hardships.    For  instance,  infirm  persons  tending  in- 

know  that  if  they  are  not  well  treated  they  can  take  .  , 

1    •     1  •    1  1      I-        •         1  r  power  to  de. 

their  discharge,  therefore,  it  perhaps  removes  some  of  ^j^jjj  yarious 

their  reluctance  to  enter  the  workhouse.    If  they  thought  classes  in 

power  would  be  exercised  by  the  officers,  independently  workhous& 

of  the  guardians,  to  detain  them,  do  not  you  think  that 

might  lead  to  an  increase  of  people  being  less  anxious 

to  come  into  the  workhouses  ? — I  would  answer  that  by 

saying  that  fterhaps  we  have  given  too  much  power 

into  the  hands  of  one  man,  but,  if  you  like,  it  could  be  in 

the  hands  of  the  administrative  body  itself. 

26475.  How  would  that  be  possible  :  if  a  man  wanted  to 
take  his  discharge  the  day  after  the  guardians  met,  you 
could  not  put  it  before  the  guardians  for  another  week  : 
so  that  it  would  have  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  ? 
— The  case  we  have  in  view  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  is 
dangerously  ill,  or  is  so  infirm  that  he  can  hardly  walk  ; 
he  cannot  do  anything  for  himself  ;  he  is  dangerously 
ill  and  is  practically  a  cripple  :  if  you  put  it  in  that  way 
we  think  that  a  man  in  that  condition  can  have  no  power 
of  looking  after  himself  whatever,  and  the  State  would  be 
justified  in  defence  of  itself  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
person  concerned,  in  making  the  discharge  of  that  person 
as  difficult  as  possible. 

26476.  Who  would  have  to  determine  whether  he  was 
a  man  who  should  be  detained.  Would  you  leave  that 
to  the  master  and  the  medical  officer  ? — ^  would  leave  it  to 
the  administrative  body  under  the  trained  advice  of  the 
medical  officer. 

26477.  On   his   admission  ? — On   the   man  applying 
to  be  discharged. 

26478.  Can  a  man  not  apply  for  discharge  without 
referring  to  the  board  of  guardians  at  all  ? — At  present 
he  can. 

26479.  You  would  give  the  master  power  to  detain  him 
till  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — I 
would  not  give  the  master  absolute  power,  but  subject  to 
the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer  that  he  ought  not 

to  be  discharged.  | 

26480.  Are  there  many  cases  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  in  1 
the  metropolitan  area  particularly.  I  have  spoken  I 
generally  to  this  question,  but  it  is  in  my  experience  that  ' 
there  are  people  who  would  go  out  to  beg  ;  they  go  out 

to  beg  in  a  large  number  of  instances  ;  we  should  stop 
them  from  doing  that,  and  help  the  State  in  that  particu-  , 
lar.    Look  at  it  which  way  you  will,  there  can  only  be  one  i 
end  to  their  coming  out ;   they  must  either  be  a  social  j 
pest,  or  come  back  in  a  practically  dying  condition. 

26481.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  that  they  could  Lecreasedde 
be  detained  by  the  master  might  induce  a  great  many  terrence  of 
persons  who  really  ought  to  be  admitted  to  remain  out  or^bouses. 
side  ? — As  a  matter  of  practice,  no  ;  I  think  we  have  got 
rid  of  the  notion,  to  a  very  large  extent,  that  people  are 
looking  on  workhouses  as  a  deterrent  institution.  I 
think  we  can  rid  our  minds  of  that  notion  to  a  very  large 
extent. 
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26482.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  best 
that  the  Poor  Law  should  remain  in  charge  of  epileptic 
cases,  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  such  Uke,  rather  than  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  authority  for  dealing  with 
them  ?— Yes. 

26483.  That  they  should  remain  in  charge  ? — Yes, 
remain  in  charge  of  the  existing  administration  under 
joint  boards. 

26484.  Have  you  had  any  experience,  apart  from  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  of  idiot  institutions  under 
other  charge  ? — No. 

26485.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  dealing  with 
feeble-minded  cases  ? — Not  in  a  feeble-minded  institution. 

26486.  Not  from  that  point  of  view  ? — I  have  had 
experience,  in  my  general  duties,  of  coming  across  numbers 
of  both  male  and  female  inmates  whom  I  should  class  as 
being  feeble-minded,  undoubtedly,  who  have  no  sense  of 
initiation  and  who  have  no  sense  of  sustained  effort. 

26487.  You  have  not  had  experience  of  the  control  and 
ca^e  of  them,  apart  from  their  passing  through  your  hands 
as  a  workhouse  official  ? — No. 

26488.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  With  regard  to  the  second 
o  fie-  illustration  you  give,  as  to  which  you  suggest  greater 
noral  powers  of  detention  are  needed,  you  said  that  there  was 

no  sense  of  morals.  Will  not  that  apply  to  all  these  cases 
that  come  into  your  workhouses  under  those  conditions  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

26439.  What  is  the  particular  case  in  which  you  say 
that  they  are  irresponsible  :  they  are  not  feeble-minded  ; 
you  do  not  class  them  under  that  ? — I  take  it  you  may 
have  a  woman  who  has  got  quite  her  mental  capacity  but 
who  has  no  moral  sense. 

26490.  Would  that  be  due  to  her  bringing  up  or  train- 
ing ? — It  would  be  due  to  the  environment,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  perhaps,  in  her  early  life. 

26491.  And  so  aSect  her  idea  of  the  appreciation  of 
conduct  that  she  had  no  moral  responsibility  ? — I  put  my 
answer  very  pointedly.  I  said  she  had  no  sense  of  morals, 
as  we  understand  it. 

26492.  Are  they  a  very  numerous  class  '! — Yes,  in 
country  districts,  particularly.  Epsom  is  not  a  large 
house,  but  I  have  had,  at  least,  in  the  last  twelve  years, 
a  dozen  girls  in  the  maternity  wards  with  their  second 
and  third  child,  whom  I  do  not  think  by  any  stretch  you 
could  call  feeble-minded,  but  who  had  no  real  sense  of 
morals. 

26493.  Would  not  the  knowledge  of  this  detention 
assuming  you  have  that  power,  tend  largely  to  increase 
that  which  we  all  deplore  :  the  infantile  mortality  among 
illegitimate  children  ? — I  have  not  quite  caught  the  drift 
of  your  question. 

26494.  If  the  knowledge  existed  that  detention  would 
follow  these  cases,  is  it  not  possible  that  other  means 
would  be  adopted  of  avoiding  going  to  the  workhouses, 
which  would  result  in  the  deaths  of  these  children  ? — I 
should  go  a  step  further  and  say  it  is  very  largely  adopted 
now.  I  do  not  think  this  sort  of  irresponsible  woman 
stops  to  consider  the  ultimate  consequence  of  what  she 
does. 

26495.  You  think  there  is  a  sufficient  distinction 
between  these  two  classes  ? — I  think  they  are  quite 
distinct. 

26496.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  The  position  of  a  master  of  a 
((fijj   workhouse  at  present,  with  so  many  varieties  of  people 

to  look  after,  is  a  very  difficult  one  ;  he  has  the  old  and 
the  youlig,  the  sane  and  the  insane  ? — That  is  one  of  the 
points  that  we  have  tried  to  make.  We  have  tried  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Commission  on  the  point  of 
the  able-bodied,  because  we  hold  very  strongly  that,  for 
the  able-bodied  to  be  properly  treated,  you  want  a  speciaJ 
class  of  officer.  If  you  give  us  all  classes  to  look  after, 
as  we  have  at  present,  you  want  expert  knowledge  on 
every  point  and  expert  administration  on  every  point, 
and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  one  house,  with  the  one  stafF 
of  officials,  to  get  it.  That  is  one  reason  -why  we  request 
so  strongly  classification  by  workhouses  as  well  as  in 
in  workhouses. 

26497.  So  that  you  might  have  experts  upon  each  point 
at  the  head  of  the  particular  institution  ? — As  far  as 
these  special  cases  are  concerned. 


26498.  In  fact,  we  could  classify  our  masters  as  weU 
as  our  institutions  ? — That  is  quite  possible. 

26499.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  With  reference  to  paragraph  16. 
would  these  chronic  illnesses  be  cases  under  the  medical 
officer  ? — Quite  so. 

26500.  Do  you  mean  us  to  infer  from  this  that  all 
chronic  illnesses  might  be  treated  apart  from  the  in- 
firmary ?— No,  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

26501.  You  do  not  apply  it  to  all  chronic  illnesses  ? 
—No. 

26502.  You  admit  there  are  certain  chronic  illnesses 
that  should  have  the  infirmary  treatment  ? — Certainly. 

26503.  And  be  under  certificated  nurses  ? — Yes. 

26504.  If  you  had  an  infirmary  with  certificated  nurses, 
and  other  wards  under  an  entirely  different  class  of  nurse, 
would  not  you  be  setting  up  a  dual  system  of  nursing  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so,  really  ;  you  would  be  setting  up  but 
two  different  standards,  really.  I  prefer  to  say  different 
standards,  rather  than  a  dual  system  of  nursing.  The 
class  of  officer  I  have  described  would  not  be  the  same 
class  of  officer  in  training  and  experience  as  the  other  ; 
in  every  other  essential  she  would  be. 

26505.  Would  you  make  the  wards  you  contemplate 
part  of  the  sick  wards  of  the  place,  or  would  you  have 
block,  hetoa  different  administration  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
matter  which  does  not  affect  the  general  question  at  all' 
nvhether  you  keep  it  in  the  infirmary  proper  or  in  a 
separate  block. 

26506.  If  there  was  a  superintendent  nurse,  would 
you  put  them  under  the  superintendent  nurse  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

26507.  Then  it  would  really  be  a  sub-department  of 
Mie  ordinary  infirmary  ? — Quite  so. 

26508.  With  regard  to  paragraph  20,  those  are  statutory 
powers,  I  think,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  notes  to 
Article  115  ? — We  believe  so. 

26509.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  v.  ere  partially  repealed 
by  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890  ?— That  is  so. 

26510.  With  the  exception  of  mental  diseases  I 
believe  they  are  still  in  force  ? — That  is  our  opinion. 

26511.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  not  applied  more 
generally  ?  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  reasons  ? — 
I  cannot  say  I  have.  The  only  reason  that  occurs  to 
me  is  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  so  very  sacred  that 
any  one  hesitates  very  much  before  exercising  any  such 
powers. 

26512.  I  rather  thought  that  was  the  answer  you  would 
give  :  that  the  medical  officers  have  shrunk  from  applying 
it  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

26513.  Is  your  object  in  bringing  them  before  us,  with 
a  view  to  any  amendment  of  the  statute  being  suggested  ? 
• — I  think  the  medical  officers  throughout  the  country 
should  be  assured  by  good  authority  that  they  are  quite 
safe  in  acting  on  this  general  power.  I  do  not  think  they 
feel  in  that  position  at  present. 

26514.  With  regard  to  lunatics  and  idiots,  have  you 
any  knowledge  of  special  difficulty  in  country 
workhouses  of  dealing  with  cases  which  are  detained 
pending  removal  to  asylums — difficult  cases  and,  possibly, 
dangerous  cases  ? — Yes,  speaking  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, until  the  last  three  years  or  two  and  a  half  years 
we  had  no  separate  ward  in  the  workhouse  at  Epsom  at 
all,  and  we  were  frequently  getting  deUrium  tremens 
cases  in  and  cases  of  mania,  and  drink  cases,  which 
ultimately  had  to  go  to  the  asylum  because  they  showed 
no  signs  of  recovery.  The  consequence  was  we  had  to 
put  those  people  either  in  the  receiving  ward  and  take  our 
chance  of  what  came  along  in  the  receiving  ward  itself,  or 
put  them  in  some  part  of  the  infirmary  and  so  be  a  serious 
source  of  annoyance  and  distress  to  the  general  patients, 
and  my  estimate  of  the  country  generally  is  that  that 
obtains  now  in  the  small  country  districts,  that  you  have 
no  special  ward  at  all  for  any  class  of  lunatic  beyond 
your  certified  lunatics,  and  very  often  not  for  that  one. 
Although  people  may  come  for  the  object  of  getting 
certified,  in  the  large  majority  of  country  workhouses 
there  is  no  special  accommodation  whatever. 

26515.  I  suppose  any  class  of  case  may  turn  up  at  any 
moment  ? — Just  so.    I  had  an  instance  in  mv  own 
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experience  two  years  ago  last  Derby  Day,  when  we  had 
a  clergyman  from  Southwark,  who,  I  believe,  is  pretty 
well  kno-(vn  in  the  country ;  it  was  the  Rev.  George 
Martin,  I  think.  He  came  down  to  the  Derby,  and  he 
tore  up  several  flags  on  the  racecourse,  and  within  a 
coiiple  of  hours  he  was  in  the  Epsom  workhouse.  I  had 
no  special  accommodation  for  the  treatment  of  that  man. 
He  was  preaching  sermons  under  a  strong  sense  of  reli- 
gious mania  for  the  forty-eight  hours  he  was  there.  We 
had  no  sjjecial  convenience  to  deal  with  that  class  of  case. 

26516.  That  might  happen  to  a  still  smaller  workhouse 
than  yours  ? — Quite  so. 

26517.  {M}-.  Phelps.)  With  regard  to  paragraph  15, 
as  to  the  classification,  do  you  propose  that  classification 
should  be  on  the  behaviour  of  the  inmate  before  admission 
or  after  ? — You  would  have  to  take  it  on  both.  On  general 
lines,  you  may  take  it  the  man  who  has  been  well-behaved 
outside,  the  man  who  has  had  something  to  lose  and  has 
lost  it,  is  the  man  who  gives  less  trouble  in  the  workhouse, 
and  he  is  a  well-behaved  man  ;  on  the  other  hand,  you 
take  the  man  who  has  got  nothmg  to  lose,  and  he  is  the 
worst  and  generally  gives  j^ou  the  most  trouble  ;  but  you 
do  get  instances  where  the  biggest  rulSan  outside,  the 
man  who  is  a  perfect  terror  to  everyone  he  comes  in 
contact  with  outside,  when  he  is  within  the  workhouse 
walls,  is  the  most  amenable. 

26518.  How  should  you  treat  him  ? — I  should  take 
the  view  that  I  have  to  protect  the  majority,  and  put 
him  in  the  class  he  ought  to  be  in  from  his  general  life. 

26519.  What  amount  of  the  inmates  in  Epsom  might 
be  described  as  the  well-behaved  ? — I  should  say  nine 
out  of  ten. 

26520.  Do  you  know  enough  of  the  administration 
of  your  board  to  know  whether  the  guardians  take  charac- 
ter into  account  in  giving  outdoor  relief  ? — Undoubtedly 
they  do. 

26521.  How  comes  it  so  large  a  number  of  the  better- 
behaved  come  into  your  house  ? — With  the  women 
class,  you  have  got  women  whose  husbands  have  died 
and  whose  children  have  gone  before  them,  and  they 
have  got  no  home,  and  they  have  got  no  one  to  look 
after  them  when  their  health  has  broken  down.  With 
the  men  class,  you  have  the  old  agricultural  labourer 
whose  wife  is  dead  ;  his  children  are  hundreds  of  miles 
away  through  the  means  of  locomotion  we  have  now  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  cannot  do  a  fair  day's 
work.  I  will  not  say  he  ever  got  a  fair  day's  pay,  but 
he  cannot  do  a  fair  day's  work  at  the  age  of  aixty-five, 
and  he  goes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  workhouse, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  best-behaved  men  you  could  possibly 
have.  I  have  kno^^^l  men  who  have  been  forty  years 
in  one  place  of  service  and  then  come  to  us.  There  was 
one  man  who  was  eighty-four,  and  everybody  had  died 
before  him  ;  and  that  is  the  bulk  of  the  class  we  have 
in  such  a  workhouse  as  Epsom. 

26522.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  your  Association,  do 
you  think  the  representatives  of  the  urban  workhouses 
would  say  they  had  anything  like  that  proportion  ? — 
Probably  not,  but  I  should  think  a  fair  proportion  right 
throughout  the  country  would  be  two-thirds  of  well- 
behaved  old  people  in  country  unions. 

2652.3.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  had 
been  put,  in  a  workhouse,  at  as  low  as  3  per  cent.? — I 
am  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that. 

26524.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  this  classification  on  the  class  which  you  describe 
as  '•  the  remainder  "  ? — Yes,  I  have  considered  that  ratV  er 
seriously.  I  am  exercised  in  my  own  mind  whether  it  is 
right  to  put  people  whom  you  have  not  very  much  hope  and 
faith  in  all  by  themselves  and  segregate  them  so  much.  I 
am  very  much  exercised  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether 
you  have  a  right  to  do  that.  I  should  like  to  protect 
myself,  bearing  in  mind  your  3  per  cent.,  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  degree,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry, 
as  a  workhouse  master,  a  Poor  Law  official  of  twenty-five 
years  experience,  to  say  that  only  three  per  cent,  of  old 
people  (confining  myself  to  the  old  people),  from  sixty- 
five  to  eighty  years  of  age,  were  deserving.  I  should  very 
much  controvert  such  a  statement. 

26525.  The  difference  between  tliree  and  ninety  is  very 
large  ? — I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  If  you  went  to  Epsom 
workhouse  to-day  and  took  these  old  men  as  they  stand. 


and  went  into  their  previous  lives  very  carefully  and  very 
seriously,  and  took  the  average  weeks'  earnings  they  could 
earn  from  fourteen  to  seventy  years  of  age,  and  then 
remembered  the  amount  of  money  they  possibly  could 
waste,  even  if  they  spent  a  very  great  proportion  of  it, 
I  would  ask  whether,  as  a  matter  of  legal  right,  some 
system  of  State  relief  was  not  somewhere  near  their  due. 
I  cannot  put  the  statement  stronger  than  that. 

26526.  Take  another  point  with  regard  to  the  class  Effect  of 
described  as  "the  rema'nder."  Do  you  think,  from  classification 
your  experience  of  the  workhouse,  the  influence  of  the  character, 
better-behaved  men   or   the  worse    is   good   by  their 

being  put  together  ? — Taking  the  broad  question, 
I  should  think  the  two  practically  level  themselves  ;  that 
your  bad  influence  your  good  for  bad,  and  your  good 
influence  your  bad  for  good.  Taking  it  as  a  broad  question 
they  are  far  better  apart.  I  do  not  think,  if  you  have 
what  I  call  a  bad  workhouse  inmate,  where  his  life  has  been 
immoral  and  his  language  and  habits  altogether  bad,  that 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  another  old  man  of  seventy-five 
years  of  age  is  going  to  have  very  much  influence  over  him. 

26527.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  had  a  ward  which  was 
filled  with  the  persons  whom  you  call  here  the  remainder, 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  improved  by  having  a  leaven 
of  the  better-behaved  in  it  ? — I  think  it  is  possible  it  might 
be  improved,  but  not  sufficiently  improved  to  warrant 
my  trying  the  experiment  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  think 
the  trouble  with  that  leaven  ought  to  weigh  against  the 
benefit  the  bad  portion  might  get. 

26528.  Are  you  considering  mainly  the  comfort  of  the 
good  inmates  or  the  good  of  the  house  as  a  whole  ? — I  am 
considering  the  comfort  of  the  well-behaved  inmate  as 
a  class  ;  I  am  leaving  outside  of  consideration  the  man 
who  to  put  it  broadly,  gets  more  than  he  deserves. 

26529.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Are  you  familiar  with  that  in-  Proportion 
quiry  which  was  made  of  several  boards  of  guardians  a  of  aged  pau- 
couple  of  years  ago,  as  to  the  number  of  aged  persons  who  pers  in  work- 
could  be  sent  out  of  the  workhouse  by  giving  them  a  houses  to 

pension  of  from  5s.  to  7s.  a  week  ?— Yes.  P."^": 

sions  might 

26530.  Do  you  remember  the  percentage  of  cases  be  given, 
there  that  were  considered  eligible  to  receive  such  a 
pension  ? — Do  you  mean  through  their  previous  Ufe, 

or  because  friends  could  look  after  them  ? 

26531.  It  was  partly  because  they  themselves  were  fit  jnterpreta- 
persons  to  be  discharged  from  a  workhouse,  and  that  tion  of 
they  had  friends  who  were  able  and  willing  to  look  after  "  deserving." 
them  ? — I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  one  particular  union. 
Gateshead,  in  the  North,  where  it  worked  out  at  about 
4  per  cent.,  taking  the  two  sets  of  statements  together, 
where  they  could  get  people  to  look  after  them,  and  where 
they  were  also  deserving.    I  think,  in  fairness  to  myself, 
I  ought  to  give  a  definition,  or  the  Commission  ought  to 
say  what  is  in  their  mind  as  to  what  is  a  well-behaved 
inmate.    A  great  many  questions  have  been  put  to  me 
with  regard  to  it,  and  I  feel  I  have  rather  a  different  stan- 
dard of  what  a  well-behaved  inmate  may  be  to  that  which 
the  Commission  may  have. 

26532.  (Chairman.)  WiU  you  give  your  own  definition  ? 
—My  definition  of  the  well-behaved  inmate  is  that  man 
who,  through  the  working  years  of  his  life,  has  worked 
consistently  and  worked  as  long  as  he  could  work  ;  has 
not  spent  his  money  unfairly  or  unwisely,  but  who  may 
have  been  guilty  of  indiscretion  in  his  life.  In  other 
words,  80  long  as  a  man  has  served  the  State,  to  put  it 
that  way  about,  and  served  himself  while  he  has  served 
the  State,  over  a  period  of  forty  or  forty-five  years,  it 
is  not  for  us,  as  workhouse  masters,  to  weigh  too  iiccur- 
ately  in  the.  balance  the  minor  defects  of  that  man's 
character.  If  the  general  trend  of  his  life,  from  the  time 
he  could  earn  money  to  the  time  when  he  could  not 
earn  money,  has  been  such  as  to  make  him  a  fair  citizen, 
I  should  call  him  a  well-behaved  workhouse  inmate. 

26533.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  You  would  need  to  distinguish 
between  a  man  who  had  had  the  responsibilities  of  a 
family  and  a  man  who  had  never  had  any,  and  who,  at 
such  an  age,  might,  if  he  had  exercised  sufficient  fore- 
thought, have  had  sufficient  to  maintain  him  during  the 
aged  portion  of  his  life.  Though  he  may  have  committed 
practically  no  indiscretion,  would  you  consider  him  a 
well-behaved  inmate  who  ec^ually  well  deserved  a  pension 
as  the  man  who  had  had  a  family  and  had  been  unable 
to  make  such  provision  ? — No,  I  should  not. 
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26534.  You  distinguish  between  those  ? — I  distinguish 
between  those  two  classes  naturally,  though  I  think  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  a  man  living  the  life  he  leads, 
without  a  wife  and  family  or  kith  and  kin,  might  be  such 
as  to  induce  habits  of  which  we  should  not  like  to  take 
too  much  cognisance. 

26535.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  aged  inmates 
are  single  persons  ? — I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself. 

26536.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that  one-half  had 
never  been  married  ? — I  should  say  between  40  and  50 
per  cent. 

26537.  Have  never  been  married  ? — Yes. 

26538.  That  is  rather  a  serious  number  who  would  be 
taken  out  of  your  class  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  taken 
them  out  of  my  class  ;  I  said  I  would  treat  them  rather 
differently. 

26539.  In  what  way  differently,  if  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  better  behaved  ? — We  have  given  you 
two  broad  lines  of  classification  here.  I  do  not  think 
you  would  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  bulk 
of  our  workhouse  inmates,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  in 
the  country,  that  their  wage-earning  power  has  been  such 
during  the  major  portion  of  their  lives  that  you  could 
expect,  when  the}^  have  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
that  they  should  keep  themselves. 

26540.  What  you  advocate  is  a  better  classification  of 
these  aged  infirm  people  ?— Quite  so. 

26541.  If  it  could  not  be  done  in  the  present  work- 
houses, you  said,  I  think,  that  you  would  agree  that 
they  might  be  classified  by  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

26542.  Over  a  larger  area  ? — We  think  that  we  have 
pointed  out  to  you  a  way  by  which  the  present  work- 
houses could  be  adapted,  if  you  take  the  able-bodied 
and  certain  other  classes  away  from  us.  It  is  not  an 
unfair  statement  to  make  that  in  certain  workhouses  now 
the  almshouse  system  does  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
obtain. 

26543.  To  turn  back  to  paragrap'i  6 :  The  feeble-minded, 
morally  irresponsible,  and  imbecile  ;  you  state  that  the 
State  should  accept  responsibility.  Had  you  in  mind, 
in  drawing  up  this  form,  the  transference  to  a  separate 
department  of  State  of  all  those  sane  epileptics  and  other 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  at  present  not  certifiable 
under  the  Lunacy  Laws,  or  had  you  in  mind  a  separate 
institution  under  the  Poor  Law  and  Poor  Law  manage- 
ment ? — We  had  in  mind  separate  institutions  under 
Poor  Law  management. 

26544.  The  answer  you  gave  to  the  question  put  by 
Sir  Samuel  Provis  to  the  effect  that  you  agreed  with 
the  larger  area,  is  what  you  meant  when  framing  this 
paragraph  ? — Quite  so. 

26545.  Now  take  paragraph  13  :  do  you  find, 
in  your  experience,  any  serious  number  of  persons  who 
need  be  dealt  with  in  this  way,  that  is,  persons  who 
are  ill  and  take  their  discharge,  that  you  think  ought 
to  be  detained  ?  Are  there  really  many  that  ignore 
the  persuasions  of  the  officers  when  they  are  too  ill 
to  take  their  discharge  ? — -Not  many  when  they  are  too 
ill,  but  a  good  many  when  they  are  too  infirm. 

26546.  It  is  really  a  small  matter,  is  it  not,  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  persons  who  are  sick  and  who  do 
stay  there  ? — Yes,  it  is  not  a  large  percentage. 

26547.  In  your  experience,  do  you  find  this  practice 
as  to  detention  on  a  medical  officer's  order  is  practically 
ignored  ? — You  are  now  speaking  of  those  referred  to 
in  paragraph  19  ? 

26548.  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  of  fever 
and  smallpox  ? — Yes,  that  is  our  experience,  as  a  class. 

26549.  Do  you  ji^est  something  should  be  done 
in  the  nature  of  a  circular  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  the  medical  officers  assuring  them  of  the  safety 
of  the  practice  of  detaining  all  whom  they  consider  ought 
to  be  detained  because  of  the  infectious  character  of 
their  ailments  1 — I  think  that  would  be  a  very  great 
service  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.- 

26550.  That  is  what  you  meant  by  drawing  attention 
to  that  ? — Yes. 

26551.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  the  detention  of 
various  classes,  do  you  suggest  that  if  you  had  a  power 
of  detention  of  persons  of  these  classes  against  their  will, 
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that  they  should  still  remain  chargeable  to  their  rela- 
tives. At  present  their  cost  can  be  recovered  ? — Cer- 
tainly, the  same  power  of  charging  their  relatives,  if  they 
had  the  means,  if  they  were  duly  certified,  like  in  the 
case  of  lunatics. 

26552.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  position  we  can  really 
maintain  :  to  insist  that  persons  shall  remain  in  a  public 
institution  against  their  will  and  against  the  will  of  their 
family,  and  yet  expect  the  family  to  pay  ?  It  is  a  very 
strange  position.  I  know  it  is  the  case  with  lunatics,  but 
it  always  struck  me  as  a  most  extraordinary  position  for 
the  State  to  take  up.  You  detain  persons  against  their 
will  and  against  the  will  of  their  relatives,  and  yet  you 
insist  that  there  shall  be  payment  ? — You  are  talking 
of  those  in  paragraph  6  now,  I  take  it. 

26553.  I  am  talking  of  the  vanous  classes  that  you 
suggest  ? — I  am  taking  particularly  those  referred  to  in 
paragraph  6  and  certainly  wit  i  respect  to  them  I 
should  not  do  away  with  the  parental  responsibility  of 
paying. 

26554.  Supposing  the  parent  says  :  I  feel  that  I  can 
look  after  this  feeble-minded  person  perfectly  and  wish 
that  this  feeble-minded  person,  to  whom  I  am  devoted, 
should  live  in  my  house  ? — We  have  the  power  now, 
under  the  present  Lunacy  Acts,  I  take  it. 

26555.  That  has  always  seemed  to  me  an  extraordi- 
nary anomaly.  Do  you  think  the  public  woald  stand  it 
being  extended  to  other  cases  ? — I  think  that  if  you 
could  get  a  fair  assurance  that  these  people  would  be 
really  looked  after,  it  would  be  our  busiiies;  to  let  them 
go,  but  the  experience  of  all  of  us  is  that  they  are  not 
looked  after. 

26556.  The  question  is  whether,  when  you  take  a 
person,  in  the  public  interest,  into  a  public  institution 
against  their  will  and  against  the  will  of  their  family, 
you  cai  mi/intaia  the  chargeabiliby.  You  do  not  in 
infectious  diseases  ? — Possibly  you  are  right,  looking 
at  it  from  that  poiat  of  view.  I  would  pub  the  service 
to  the  State  as  being  the  first  item.  We  take  the  initia- 
tive in  depriving  the  subject  of  his  liberty,  and,  there- 
fore, must  take  the  consequence  in  the  matter  of  pay- 
meat.    I  agree  with  you  there. 

26557.  You  would  propose  that  all  those  cases  should 
be  maintained  without  cht  rgeability  to  their  relatives, 
as  they  are  in  the  c\si  of  infectious  disjases  ? — I  would 
go  to  that  extent  with  you. 

26558.  {Mr.  Bentharn.)  You  cannot  detain,  against  the 
will  of  relatives,  a  feeble-minded  person,  ani  a  lunatic 
cannot  be  detained  against  the  wishes  of  th3  relatives, 
if  they  make  proper  provision  ? — I  have  already  put  the 
case  with  regard  to  lunatics  :  under  the  present  Lunacy 
Act,  if  the  relatives  come  forward  and  say  thsy  will 
take  care  of  these  pitients,  and  will  give  fair  proof  that 
they  will  take  care  of  them,  you  cannot  now  detain 
them.  That  is  my  belief,  but  I  would  not  pledge  myself 
to  it. 

26559.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  They  must  give  extraordinary 
proof.  I  have  known  of  instances  where  paople  in  quite 
good  circumstances  in  life  have  been  forced  to  give  up 
their  wives  and  daughters  unless  they  could  provide  a 
whole  establishment,  service,  and  padded  rooms,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  yet  they  have  been  charged  with 
maintenance.  You  would  not  suggest  tint  that  should 
be  extended  to  the  other  cases  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

26560.  With  regard  to  the  old-age  pensions,  you 
would  suggest  that  the  ordinary  agricaltai-al  labourer 
never  earned,  even  if  he  worked  for  the  whols  of  his  life, 
sufficient  to  provide  against  illness  and  r.gainst  old-age  ? 
— I  would. 

26561.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the 
country  masters  at  large  :  can  you  sp?a'v  for  them  ?— 
I  think  I  can  pledge  them  to  that.  I  could  not  pledge 
the  extreme  south  of  England  so  well  as  I  could  the 
Midlands  and  part  of  the  North.  I  would  pledge 
Dorsetshire  to  the  statement  as  much  as  I  would  part 
of  the  north  and  centre  of  England.  It  will  favour  my 
argument,  if  I  do  pledge  Dorsetshire. 

26562.  Do  they  get  better  wages  ? — Yes,  in  the  North 
as  a  whole. 

26563.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Would  you  take  in  Northumber- 
land ? — I  should  then  have  everything  in  my  favour, 
because  I  look  on  the  Northumberland  hind  as  a  different 
man  to  the  same  class  in  the  South  of  England. 
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26564.  Do  jou  s&y  he  would  not  make  provision  for 
old-age  ? — I  think  he  does,  because  he  gets  a  wage  which 
is  able  to  support  it. 

26565.  (Chairmav.)  I  understand  you  limit  it  to  the 
Midland  counties? — I  do  in  the  man  but  not  exclusively. 

26566.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  The  agricultural  labourer  in 
Northumberland  gets  18s.  a  week  ? — I  should  think  it 
is  24?.  all  told  ;  you  get  a  different  class  of  man  there 
altogether. 

26567.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Might  I  ask  on  what  ground  you 
think,  if  the  State  compels  a  person  to  do  something 
that  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  State,  that  therefore  the 
State  must  pay  for  it  ? — You  have  compelled  every  per- 
son to  be  educated,  and  the  State  pays. 

26568.  May  I  ask  what  your  ground  is  for  believing  in 
that  as  a  principle  ? — I  think  if  you  can  compel  anyone  to 
forego  doing  a  thing  which  is  not  absolutely  wong,  for 
the  benefit  of  someone  else  or  some  third  party,  that  the 
party  who  foregoes  the  action  ought  not  to  be  the  one  to 
pay  for  it. 

26569.  (Miss  Hill.)  Supposing  a  girl  is  persistently 
immoral,  is  that  a  reason  for  relieving  her  father  of  any 
responsibility  for  supporting  her  ?  Surely  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  lunatic  and  these  people  in 
paragraph  6? — Asthelaw  aL  p  est  nt  stands,  if  the  woman 
is  Uable  to  support  herself  the  father  is  not  liable  to  main- 
tain her.  I  am  speaking  from  memory  with  regard  to 
that  again. 

26570.  Supposing  she  is  received  into  a  workhouse, 
surely  you  would  not  remove  the  responsibility  of  the 
parent,  would  3-ou  ?— I  am  not  inclined  to  lessen  the 
ties  of  responsibiUty  more  than  they  are  lessened  in 
t  is  country  at  present. 

20571.  (Chairman.)  To  put  it  practically,  though  it 
m  ght  hapfcn  tiat  in  certain  cases  you  menticned  the 
relatives  would  object  to  the  detention  of  the  individual, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  class  of  case  j"ou  contemplate 
do  the  relatives  contribute  ? — At  a  matter  of  practice,  they 
do  not  generally  as  matters  stand  to-day. 

26572.  Take  the  case  of  this  girl  who  was  persistently 
in  the  workhouse  producing  children,  I  assume  that  the 
supposition  is  that  there  was  no  one  to  look  af t(  r  her,  and 
consequently  no  one  was  chargeab'e  ? — Tiie  State  -v^ould 
be  in  no  worse  case  than  it  is  to-day ;  it  has  to  look 
after  her  without  any  charge  to-day  and  would  Rtill  have 
to  look  after  her. 

26573.  Assuming  there  were  relatives  who  were 
capable  of  being  charged,  vould  it  not  be  possible  to  say 
tlat  they  must  undertake  the  rt  sponsibihty  of  looking 
afte.'  these  persons  :  that  they  must  give  a  guarantee 
thxt  they  would  look  after  them,  or  they  would  be  de- 
tained at  their  charge  ?— That  is  so.  1  have  put  that 
case  already  with  regard  to  our  present  lunacy  law  s  ; 
they  are  in  exactly  the  same  position. 

26574.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Your  own  exper:ence  is  mostly 
with  regard  to  indoor  rehef ;  but  you,  no  doubt,  know  in 

/  ccuntry  places  it  is  often  found  more  convenient  to  deal 
w'th  the  old  alnost  entirely  ly  out-rehef,  or  as  far  as 
pcssible  by  out-rel'ef.  You  know,  no  doult,  yourself 
that  that  is  so  ? — I  know  it  cbtairs. 

£6576.  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  dcfirition 
which  you  gave  of  such  desert  as  would  put  an  indoor 
pauper  in  your  better  behaved  Class  was  very  similar  to  the 
definition  which  I  have  gathered  that  those  who  give 
outdoor  relief  freely  have  in  their  minds  in  deciding 
whether  an  applicant  is  to  1  e  lehexed  Jnc^oor  or  out,  that 
is  to  say,  if  they  have  lived  tie  kind  of  hfe  which  you 
laid  out  in  your  definition  they  would  invariably  in 
those  country  unions  offer  them  relief  outside.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  that  is  so  in  those  unions  at  any  rate  it  is 
not  a  question  of  three  per  cent.,  but  the  bulk  of  the  old 
people  who  not  only  can  but  do,  live  outside  with  a 
small  allowance.  Has  that  occurred  to  you  ? — I  do  not 
quite  follow  the  point. 

26576.  The  point  is  this  :  There  was  a  question  between 
you  and  Mr.  Phelps  as  to  the  proportion  of  those  who 
are  old  people  who  are  in  the  union  who  could  be  called 
deserving  ;  and  the  question  was  debated  whether  your 
estimate  or  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Phelps  quoted  of  3  per 
cent,  was  the  more  reasonable  ;  and  it  did  occur  to  me 
that  the  comparison  ought  to  be  made  also  with  the  unions 
where  the  bulk  of  the  old  never  come  into  the  house  at 


all,  but  where  they  are  classified  for  out-relief  very  much 
on  the  same  lines  as  you  would  propose  to  classify  them 
inside  ? — Yep. 

26577.  I  am  afraid  it  is  my  own  argument  I  am  putting 
to  you,  but  I  was  wondering  whether  that  point  was  met  ? 
— You  want  me  to  extend  the  classification  in  principle  ? 
The  question  you  put  to  me  is  :  Do  I  agree  with  the 
classification  of  out-relief. 

26578.  (Chairman.)  What  Mr.  Booth  meant  is  rather 
this  :  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  a  good 
deal  of  out-relief  is  given  to  deserving  persons  which  prac- 
tically tak>33  the  forms  1  f  pension,  therefore  in  si  ch 
districis  the.e  would  be  porjx  rti  )r.!.te  y  fewer  deserv- 
ing people  in  the  woikhouBj  ? — That  is  quite  possible. 

26579.  What  proportion  is  your  indoor  to  your  outdoor 
relief  ? — On  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year  we  had  554  indoor 
poor  as  against  631  outdoor  poor,  making  a  total  of 
1,185. 

26580.  Now,    Mr.    Elkerton,    you     take    the     next  Need  for 
section.     There    you    point    out    the    necessity    for  uniform  de- 
some  uniform   definition   of   "  able-bodied."    I  assume  dietary 
that  the  opinion  of  the  masters  of  workhouses  is  practically  £^j,  «  j^jjig. 
unanimous  upon  that  point  ? — (Mr.  Elkerton.)  That  is  so.  bodied." 

26581.  While  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  draw 
up  a  definition,  adherence  to  the  definition  would  very 
much  depend  on  the  administration,  I  take  it.  For 
instance,  it  is  the  medical  officer  who  now  examines  the 
individual  ? — Yes. 

26582.  Is  the  opinion  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
taken  at  all,  or  is  it  ei  tirely  a  medical  question  ? — It  is 
entirely  a  medical  question,  and  would  have  to  continue 
so,  no  doubt. 

26583.  Then  I  see  you  would  also  wish  to  have  a 
uniform  dietary  for  the  able-bodied.  The  tendency  of 
modern  times  has  been  in  that  direction,  has  it  not  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  freedom  allowed  to 
individual  boards  of  guardians  even  under  the  new  order. 

26584.  Then  you  would  rather  wish  to  tighten  up  the 
uniformity  ? — As  regards  the  able-bodied,  yes. 

26585.  Could  you  give  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  Effect  of 
difference  that  there  is  as  regards  the  dietary  for  the  able-  dietary  on 
bodied,  taking  perhaps  two  rather  extreme  unions  ? —  the  attrao- 
I  cannot  give  you  definite  instances.    I  can  only  tell  you  iveneee  of 
what  might  happen  under  the  Order. 

26586.  Are  the  pauper  class  you  speak  of  in  this  section 
vagrants  or  local  paupers  ? — They  are  resident  inmates. 
We  do  not  deal  with  the  casual  pauper  there. 

26587.  I  see  you  say,  "As  a  matter  of  practice,  the 
pauper  class  knows  very  well  that  by  sleeping  in  a  parish 
one  night  and  presenting  themselves  the  next  day  to  the 
relieving  officer  as  destitute,  an  order  for  admission  to 
that  union  workhouse  cannot  be  refused  "  ;  so  that  this 
pauper  class  would  appear  to  be  non-resident  ? — They 
are  migatory  to  a  great  extent,  but  they  spend  most  cf 
their  time  in  the  workhouses,  not  in  the  casual  wards. 


workhouses. 


26588.  Do  the  masters  believe  they  get  to  know  pretty 
well  the  different  dietaries  which  prevail  in  the  different 
localities  ? — Yes  ;  we  are  quite  sure  about  that. 

26589.  Then  as  regards  the  ins-and-outs,  you  wish  for 
further  powers  of  detention,  and  you  urge  that,  as  I 
understand,  because  you  believe  that  during  the  period 
of  detention,  their  physical  and  mental  condition  might 
be  improved  ? — That  is  so. 

26590.  At  present,  there  is  no  opportunity  or  occasion, 
I  suppose,  for  improving  this  particular  class  so  far  as 
workhouses  are  concerned  ? — There  is  hardly  any. 

26591.  I  see  you  suggest  that  for  the  able-bodied 
paupers  there  should  be  labour  colonies  ? — Yes. 

26592.  These  colonies  of  course  would  be  the  result 
either  of  a  very  great  enlargement  of  the  existing  areas 
or  of  a  combination  of  existing  areas  ? — Yes,  either  the 
one  or  the  other — probably  it  would  be  a  combination. 

26593.  Assuming  that'we  agree  with  your  suggestions, 
which  all  point  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  as  regards 
definitions,  as  regards  the  able-bodied  dietary,  and  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  habitual  paupers  in  labour 
colonies,  do  not  all  those  proposals  necessarily  mean  a 
great  increase  in  the  po  vcr?  of  the  central  authority  and 
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a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  option  of  the  local 
authority  ? — Our  idea  is  more  that  the  work  should  be 
done  by  joint  boards. 

26594.  That  would  enable  the  guardians  of  different 
unions  to  combine,  but  that  in  itself  would  not  in  the 
least  ensure  uniformity,  unless  the  central  authority  had 
the  power  of  enforcing  uniformity  ? — That  is  so.  Of 
course  they  would  have  to  act  under  the  central  authority. 

26595.  Therefore,  in  recommending  these  changes  and 
reforms,  you  must  contemplate  that  they  will  mean  a 
considerable  transfer  of  power  from  the  local  authorities 
to  some  central  authority  ? — Our  idea  is  rather  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  remain  the  controlling 
authority — not  necessarily  that  any  other  authority 
should  be  set  up. 

26596.  Has  the  idea  ever  been  discussed  of  bringing  a 
number  of  districts  under  one  big  district  authority  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  spoken  of  that ;  and  we  agree  rather  that 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  matters  pretty  much  as  they 
are  as  regards  the  local  authorities. 

26597.  Then  you  would  rather  have  one  central  author- 
ity than  have  a  hierarchy  of  local  authorities  one  above 
the  other  ? — That  is  so. 

26598.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  In  regard  to  labour  colonies,  you 
base  your  proposals  for  the  extension  of  labour  colonies 
to  be  administered  by  boards  of  guardians  or  by  joint 
committees  of  boards  of  guardians  on  the  success  of  those 
that  have  hitherto  been  administered  by  voluntary  bodies, 
I  think  ?— Yes. 

26599.  Do  you  think  that  those  colonies,  if  they  were 
run  by  these  joint  committees,  would  have  the  same 
chance  of  success  ? — I  do  not  see  why  not,  if  they  are  run 
on  somewhat  similar  lines. 

26600.  Have  you  any  proposals  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  classification  of  such  institutions  to  meet  the 
different  classes  of  the  unemployed  or  the  able-bodied  ? 
— Certainly.  There  should  be  two  classifications,  one 
dealing  with  the  habitual  pauper,  and  the  other  dealing 
with  a  man  who  has  only  just  become  chargeable. 

26601.  And  you  would  not  go  any  deeper  ? — I  would 
not  go  much  deeper  than  that. 

26602.  The  man  who  has  only  just  become  chargeable 
might  be  on  the  high  road  to  become  a  pauper  for  life, 
might  he  not  ? — Yes,  and  we  would  try  to  rescue  him 
from  that. 

26603.  And  you  would  send  him  away  from  men  whom 
you  knew  not  to  be  of  good  character  ? — Yes. 

26604.  Have  you  considered  what  degree  of  in-and- 
outness  you  would  render  penal  in  this  way  ? — No,  we 
have  not  gone  so  far  as  that. 

26605.  What  length  of  detention  have  you  in  your 
mind  ? — It  would  certainly  depend  upon  the  class  of  case, 
I  think.  In  a  general  way,  the  man  should  not  be  de. 
tained  any  longer  after  he  had  shown  some  aptitude 
for  earning  his  own  living. 

26606.  Of  course  such  a  system  might  result  in  a  re- 
forming influence  upon  the  class  you  are  seeking  to  better, 
or  it  might  act  as  a  deterrent  and  prevent  them  from 
entering  workhouses  at  all ;  which  do  you  think  would 
be  the  most  likely  result  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  act 
as  a  deterrent.  You  cannot  keep  the  habitual  pauper 
out  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  other  class  of  case  would 
see  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  set  on  his  legs 
again. 

26607.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  What  is  the  Form  A  that  you  refer 
to  in  paragraph  25  ? — It  is  a  return  that  has  to  be  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  every  week.  From  that 
return  the  statistics  are  published  showing  the  number 
of  able-bodied  people  who  are  chargeable  ;  it  is  a  very 
misleading  return  altogether. 

26608.  On  what  basis  do  you  actually  put  a  person 
down  in  that  return  as  able-bodied  ? — The  only  classifica- 
tion that  we  have  is  a  classification  for  the  purposes  of 
the  diet.  Every  one  who  is  on  the  No.  1  or  plain  diet 
is  classed  as  an  able-bodied  person. 

26609.  Then  a  particular  kind  of  diet  might  be  recom- 
mended by  the  medical  officer  for  a  particular  disease, 
and  a  man  might  yet  be  able-bodied  ? — If  the  medical 
officer  recommended  him  for  any  other  diet,  then  he  would 
come  off  that  particular  class. 
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26610.  Yet  he  might  be  doing  more  work  than  anybody     Mr.  F.  E. 
else  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  Elkerton  and 
work.  Mr.  J.  T. 

26611.  The  question  whether  he  can  earn  his  livelihood 
does  not  actually  come  into  the  definition  ? — Not  at  all ; 
that  is  not  considered. 
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26612.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  the  diet  ? — Yes. 

26613.  A  different  diet  might  be  good  for  a  different 
type  of  individual,  and  yet  it  might  have  no  reference 
at  all  to  his  able-bodiedness  ? — The  question  of  diet  is 
largely  dealt  with  by  the  medical  officers,  who  give  it 
according  to  a  man's  physical  condition  or  age. 

26614.  Could  you  suggest  a  more  satisfactory  basis  for  Proposed 

a  definition  than  the  diet  ?— Yes.    I  think  the  question  definition  of 
of  classification  for  this  particular  return  should  be  entirely  ,, 
independent  of  the  diet.  bodied. 

26615.  What  basis  would  you  give  us  ? — I  would  be 
guided  by  the  medical  officer's  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
man  was  in  an  ordinary  state  of  health  and  fit  for  a  day's 
work. 

26616.  He  might  be  in  an  ordinary  state  of  health  as 
regards  his  own  normal  health,  and  yet  not  fit  for  a  day's 
work  ;  or  he  might  be  in  an  abnormal  state  of  health 
having  regard  to  his  ordinary  state  of  health,  and  yet 
might  be  very  fit  for  a  day's  work  ? — I  suppose  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  give  any  hard  and  fast  defini- 
tion, but  I  think  in  a  general  way  the  question  of  whether 
a  man  was  suited  for  a  day's  work  would  have  to  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  it. 

26617.  Quite  independent  of  the  state  of  his  health  ? 
What  I  rather  wanted  to  bring  out  was  that  a  particular 
man  in  a  bad  state  of  health  may  be  a  better  wage-earning 
instrument  than  a  man  in  a  perfect  state  of  health  ? — 
It  would  depend  upon  his  occupation. 

26618.  And  his  skill  ?— Yes. 

26619.  A  man  suffering  from  phthisis,  for  instance, 
might  be  quite  capable  of  earning  his  livelihood,  and  a  man 
in  a  perfect  state  of  health  might  be  quite  incapable  of 
earning  his  livelihood  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  apply 
to  the  workhouse  definition,  because  the  workhouse  de- 
finition would  be  whether  he  was  able  to  do  the  work 
provided  in  the  workhouse,  and  would  not  apply  to  his 
out-door  employment  so  much. 

26620.  If  you  go  over  a  workhouse,  you  will  find  each 
man  given  the  work  that  the  workhouse  master  thinks 
that  he  is  fit  for.  Now,  if  you  could  get  any  kind  of 
criterion  of  whether  that  work  would  support  him,  and 
therefore,  whether  he  would  be  able  to  earn  his  livelihood 
by  that  work,  would  that  be  the  criterion  upon  which 
you  would  decide  whether  he  was  able-bodied  ? — We 
should  not  go  so  deeply  into  it  as  that.  We  should  be 
guided  more  by  the  question  of  whether  he  could  do  the 
work  that  was  provided  in  the  workhouse  for  the  able- 
bodied  man. 

26621.  And  you  would  have  one  kind  of  work  provided 
as  a  test  of  his  ability  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  it — whether 
he  could  do  the  test  work.  If  the  doctor  considered  he 
could  do  the  test  work,  he  would  then  be  classed  as  an 
able-bodied  man. 

26622.  I  do  not  want  to  press  this  point  too  much, 
but  it  is  very  difficult,  is  it  not,  to  devise  a  test  work  which 
would  lead  to  your  discovering  whether  a  man  can  earn 
his  livelihood  ;  because,  for  instance,  a  compositor  could 
not  do  the  stone-breaking  that  was  provided,  and  yet 
might  be  highly  capable  of  earning  his  livehhood  ? — 
But  the  doctor  could  say  whether  he  was  physically  fit 
for  stone-breaking,  and  the  question  of  whether  he  could 
do  the  task  would  be  a  matter  of  his  gaining  experience 
in  that  particular  work. 

26623.  Then  would  you  suggest  that  the  classification 
of  the  able-bodied  should  be  determined  by  the  fact 
whether  a  man  could  or  could  not  do  the  particular  kind 
of  work  that  is  provided  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

26624.  Not  whether  he  could  earn  his  livelihood  in  the 
outside  world  ? — No.  We  should  not  go  into  any  further 
definition  than  that. 

26625.  It  would  be  simply  his  ability  to  do  a  particular 
kind  of  work  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

26626.  With  regard  to  the  uniform  dietary,  would  you  ui^fOTm°cije- 
suggest  that  aU  individuals  of  the  so-called  able-bodied  ^^^.^  f^j. 
class,  that  is  to  say,  the  class  who  could  do  this  particular  able-bodied. 
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Mr.  F.  E.    kind  of  test  work,  should  have  exactly  the  same  dietary  ? 
Jjlkerton  and  Some  of  them  might  have  gout  and  others  might  have 
Mr.  J .  T.     something  else  ? — Directly  they  were  suffering  from  any 
physical  ailment  they  would  at  once  come  off  that  de- 
finition of  able-bodied. 
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26627.  But  they  might  be  able  to  do  the  test  work.  I 
am  only  trying  to  get  at  the  real  classification  ? — To 
quote  your  own  words,  a  man  who  had  the  gout  certainly 
would  not  be  fit  for  stone-breaking. 

26628.  He  might  ?— No. 

26629.  It  might  be  the  very  best  thing  for  him — I  am 
not  laughing,  I  am  quite  serious  ;  stone-breaking  might 
be  the  very  best  regimen  for  him  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  that  any  doctor  would  certify  a  man  who  is 
suffering  from  gout  as  being  fit  for  stone-breaking. 

26630.  Would  you  suggest  then  that  quite  irrespective 
of  a  man's  illness  or  otherwise  he  should  be  given  the 
same  diet  ? — Certainly,  if  he  was  certified  as  able-bodied. 

26631.  You  say  it  is  desirable  that  these  able-bodied 
persons  should  leave  in  a  better  condition  than  they  enter 
the  workhouse.  Does  that  not  mean  that  you  must 
treat  them  individually  and  not  as  a  class,  and  that  one 
kind  of  treatment  would  be  good  for  one  person  and  not 
for  another  ?— Yes.  In  these  special  workhouses  or 
colonies,  whatever  they  might  be,  of  course  the  man  would 
be  detained  for  a  certain  time,  and  that  would  give  oppor- 
tunities of  dealing  with  him  individually  to  some  exient. 

26632.  Then,  in  those  institutions,  would  you  suggest 
that  he  should  be  dealt  with  individually  ? — Yes. 

26633.  That  he  should  be  treated  as  a  patient  ? — 
We  do  not  at  all  propose  that  in  these  places  there  should 
be  any  such  task  of  work  as  stone-breaking  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

26634.  Or  a  uniform  diet  ? — I  think  not  a  uniform  diet 
when  you  are  dealing  with  a  man  that  you  are  detaining. 

^  26635.  You  would  treat  him  just  as  if  he  came  to  you 
for  a  cure  ? — Yes,  you  might. 

26636.  And  you  would  give  him  the  sort  of  food  and 
the  sort  of  occupation  that  cured  him  in  the  soonest 
possible  way  ? — Yes. 

26637.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  giving  a  man 
employment  in  these  institutions,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

26638.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  his  initiative 
and  his  intelligence  stimulated  otherwise  than  by  giving 
him  a  handicraft.  For  instance,  you  might  put  him  to 
do  sums,  or  you  might  put  him  to  learn  history,  or  you 
might  put  him  to  do  a  lot  of  other  things  ? — We  did  not 
look  at  it  quite  in  that  way.  We  were  thinking  more  of 
teaching  a  man  some  industrial  employment  that  would 
enable  him  to  earn  his  living. 

26639.  Btit  there  are  great  difficulties  in  doing  that, 
are  there  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  difficulties  which  could  not  be  overcome. 

26640.  Have  you  considered  this  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  profitable  production  in  a  workhouse,  that  if  you  go 
in  for  carpentering  or  boot-making  you  are  always  Uable 
to  spoil  a  great  deal  of  stuff  ? — Of  course  these  men 
would  have  to  work  under  trained  officers. 

26641.  And  that  makes  it  all  the  more  expensive,  does 
it  not  ? — Yes,  that  would  certainly  make  it  expensive. 

26642.  So  it  is  possible  that  you  might  not  get  a  very 
good  result  for  that  cost  that  you  incurred  in  teaching 
them  ? — The  men  would  have  to  be  sorted  out  most 
certainly,  and  it  would  only  be  a  comparatively  few  who 
could  be  taught  such  a  trade  as  carpentering  or  anything 
of  that  sort. 

26643.  Would  you  not  be  likely  to  find  that  the  trades 
which  were  really  remunerative  were  trades  requiring 
very  expensive  plant  ? — No,  not  necessarily,  I  think. 

26644.  The  trades  that  can  be  taught  with  a  small 
quantity  of  plant  are,  as  you  know,  very  largely  what 
are  called  the  sweated  industries,  like  boot-making  ?— 
Yes. 

26645.  So  that  you  might  find  that  that  was  not  a  very 
economical  way  of  stimulating  a  man's  intelligence  ? — 
That  might  be  so. 

26646.  Would  you  object  to  trying  to  stimulate  it  in 
other  ways  than  teaching  them  crafts,  if  you  could  do 
it  ? — Yes,  out  of  working  hours. 


26647.  You  would  not  regard  the  wiiole  life  as  a  cure  ? 
—No.  I  should  certainly  think  that  the  man  ought  to 
employ  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day  at  an  industrial 
occupation,  and  that  he  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  improving  his  mind  in  other  ways  out  of  working  hours 

26648.  Would  you  try  and  make  the  work  profitable  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

26649.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  dietary,  Interpreta- 
the  diet  that  a  person  is  placed  on  by  the  medical  officer  tion  of 

is  an  index  whether  he  is  able-bodied  or  not,  is  it  not  ? —  "  able- 
That  is  so.  bodied  ;" 

the  term 

26650.  A  man  is  placed  on  the  able-bodied  diet,  be-  misleading 
cause  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  he  is  able  to  do 
ordinary  hard  work  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — No,  *  not  neces- 
sarily.   It  would  be  more  looking  at  it  from  another 

point  of  view^ — that  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  health  that 
required  a  different  diet.  It  would  be  to  some  extent 
irrespective  of  his  ability  to  work.  I  will  put  a  ease  to 
you  :  you  might  get  a  man  with  one  arm  who  was  in 
good  physical  health  and  the  doctor  might  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give  him  a  better  diet ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  is  not  capable  of  very  much  work. 

26651.  A  lot  of  men  with  only  one  arm  earn  a  living 
if  they  have  good  heads,  do  they  not  ? — Yes.  I  used  that 
illustration  to  show  that  it  was  not  whether  a  man  could 
work  or  not  that  settled  the  question  of  the  diet,  but  that 
it  was  more  a  question  of  his  physical  condition. 

26652.  You  may  put  a  man  with  one  arm  on  the  able- 
bodied  diet,  but  of  course  there  are  other  classes  of 
feebleness  which  would  certainly  not  enable  the  doctor 
to  certify  them  for  that  diet.  Take,  for  instance,  an 
able-bodied  man  who  is  a  little  below  par  and  requires 
possibly  to  stay  in  a  few  weeks  before  he  is  able  to  do 
hard  work,  he  would  not  be  put  on  that  diet,  would  he  ? 
— Not  if  the  doctor  thought  the  other  diet  was  necessary. 

26653.  When  he  got  into  normal  health  and  strength, 
he  would  be  put  on  the  able-bodied  diet  ? — Yes. 

26654.  Therefore,  what  better  index  could  there  be  cf 
the  ability  of  a  man  to  work  than  the  diet  that  he  is  pv.t 
on  by  the  medical  officer  ? — If  it  was  carried  out  entirely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  abiUty  to  work,  it  would  be 
all  right,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  so. 

26655.  The  medical  officer  only  has  in  mind  the  person's 
fitness  to  work  when  he  is  deciding  which  diet  a  person 
can  be  put  on  ? — No ;  I  do  not  agree  to  that. 

26656.  What  then  ? — I  will  tell  you  the  practice  in  our 
own  workhouse.  Everybody  who  comes  into  the  work- 
house is  on  the  No.  1  or  plain  diet  unless  the  doctor  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  put  him  on  the  No.  2  diet. 

26657.  But  the  doctor  sees  them  all,  does  he  not  ? — 
Yes,  he  sees  them  all. 

26658.  Therefore,  he  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
put  them  on  a  particular  diet,  but  they  are  all  put  on 
No.  1  diet  unless  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  put  them  on 
No.  2  ;  therefore  he  decides  they  are  to  be  put  on  No.  1, 
and  therefore  he  decides  they  are  able  to  work  ? — No,  not 
necessarily  that  they  are  able  to  work,  because  a  man 
might  not  be  able  to  work  at  all  and  yet  might  be  on 
No.  1  diet. 

26659.  What  class  of  person  have  you  in  mind  ? — 
Cripples. 

26660.  Of  course  a  one-armed  man  is  a  cripple,  and 
cripples  are  able  to  work  at  times  ;  but  do  you  mean  to 
say  there  should  be  another  definition  within  the  defini- 
tion that  at  present  exists  ? — Yes. 

26661.  That  is,  that  the  able-bodied  portion  in  the 
house  should  be  subdivided  into  classes  ;  is  that  what 
you  mean  ? — I  have  just  had  to  make  out  a  return  for 
my  board,  and  on  that  return  I  have  shown  roughly 
speaking  200  able-bodied  men  ;  but  when  I  came  to 
sift  them  out  I  had  less  than  fifty  men  whom  the  doctor 
would  certify  as  fit  for  stone-breaking  or  corn-grinding, 
all  the  others  having  something  or  other  the  matter  with 
them. 

26662.  Do  you  mean  that  the  medical  officer  has  only 
in  mind  their  fitness  for  corn-grinding  or  stone-breaking 
when  he  certifies  which  diet  to  put  them  on  ? — No.  He 
certifies  them  especially  for  that  work  apart  from  the 
diet  entirely. 
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26663.  Then  that  is  another  way  of  selection  of  the 
able-bodied,  apart  from  the  diet  ? — Yes.  When  the 
men  are  first  of  all  put  do^Ti  as  able-bodied,  then  the 
second  question  comes  in — what  work  are  they  fit  for. 

26664.  That  is  usually  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
master,  is  it  not  ? — In  the  first  place. 

26665.  If  he  wants  to  test  a  man  who  he  thinks  is  not 
doing  the  work  he  might  do,  he  would  desire  to  put  him 
either  on  the  com  mills  or  the  stone-breaking,  and  then 
he  would  take  him  before  the  medical  man  to  make 
certain  whether  he  was  fit  for  that  particular  work  ?— 
That  is  so. 

26666.  But  in  the  ordinary  way  he  would  not  do  that 
— if  you  do  not  intend  to  test  the  man's  willingness  to 
work  you  would  not  take  him  before  the  medical  officer 
a  second  time,  would  you  ? — In  practice  every  man  who 
appears  to  be  capable  of  doing  that  work  is  taken  up  to 
the  doctor. 

26667.  Yes,  if  you  intend  to  put  him  to  that  work, 
but  only  in  those  cases  ? — I  always  intend  to  put  men 
to  that  work  if  they  are  physically  fit. 

26668.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Before  we  leave  that  subject, 
might  I  ask  if  the  first  examination  by  the  doctor  is  not 
rather  theoretical  than  practical  ? — The  man  is  not 
actually  examined  by  a  doctor  unless  he  is  brought 
before  his  notice  for  invalid  diet  of  some  kind,  is  he  ? — 
Every  man  sees  the  doctor  and  has  an  opportunity  of 
saying  anything  to  the  doctor  if  he  has  any  ailment. 

26669.  But  does  the  doctor  see  him  and  examine  him  ? 
— He  does  not  examine  him  minutely  unless  the  man 
makes  some  complaint. 

26670.  {Dr.  Doxvnes.)  It  is  the  doctor's  duty  to  exa- 
mine him,  is  it  not,  under  the  Dietary  Order  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  at  this  point  so  far  as  spec'fying  the  par- 
ticular task  of  work  is  concerne:?. 

26671.  Article  10  of  the  Dietary  Order  says  : — "  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  for  the  workhouse 
for  the  purposes  of  classification  under  this  Order  to 
examine  each  inmate  as  to  his  or  her  physical  condition 
and  fitness  for  employment  on  the  admission  of  such 
inmate  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary 
either  in  pursuance  of  any  regulations  prescribed  by  us 
or  the  guardians  or  upon  an  application  of  such  inmate, 
and  to  certify  the  result  of  such  examination  in  the  work- 
house medical  officer's  report  book."  That  is  the  actual 
text  of  the  Order,  is  it  not  ? — It  depends  what  the  word 
"  examine  "  means,  of  coiu-se. 

26672.  What  do  you  mean  by  it  in  your  evidence  now  ? — 
In  the  first  place  the  examination  would  be  mainly  merely 
to  find  out  whether  the  man  was  ill  or  not. 

26673.  When  you  said  to  Mr.  Nunn  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  the  medical  officer  did  not  examine  the  men 
unless  they  requested  to  be  examined,  what  was  your 
precise  meaning  ? — That  the  doctor  saw  every  man, 
but  that  he  did  not  make  a  thorough  examination  of  him 
unless  the  man  made  some  complaint.  When  a  man 
made  any  complaint  then  he  would  thoroughly  go  over 
him. 

26674.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  thorough  examination  ? 
— With  a  stethoscope  and  so  on. 

20675.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Are  there  any  cases  in  the  work- 
house of  men  being  put  on  the  non-able-bodied  diet  and 
yet  being  required  to  work  at  whatever  task  is  given  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  would  not  be  the  class  of  cases  that  would 
be  put  to  any  task  of  work. 

26676.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  case  which  has 
been  put  on  the  non-able-bodied  diet  and  yet  has  been 
made  to  do  the  task  work  ? — Not  the  task  work. 

26677.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  draw  attention  in  this 
section  to  the  difference  of  medical  opinion  with  regard 
to  a  person's  ability  to  work  ;  if  a  medical  man  has  to 
decide,  whatever  definition  you  lay  down,  the  same 
thing  would  occur  in  the  future,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  apply  to  the  same  extent.  If  there  was  a 
dciinition  it  would  help  the  medical  officer  to  come  to  a 
decision. 

26678.  You  think  that  Article  10  in  the  Dietary  Order 
is  not  a  sufficiently  explicit  instruction  to  enable  the 
medical  officer  to  decide  whether  a  person  is  able-bodied 
or  not  ? — That  is  so. 
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26679.  {Dr.  Downes.)  You  suggest  that  the  dietary  order 
for  the  able-bodied  pauper  should  be  the  same  throughou' 
the  country,  no  variation  being  allowed  ;  do  you  mean  that 
it  should  be  absolutely  and  identically  the  same  in  every 
union  ? — As  far  as  possible. 

26680.  This  is  a  considerable  qualification,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

26681.  Have  you  considered  the  case  of,  we  will  say  tl  e 
Welsh  districts,  and  the  character  of  the  food  of  the 
country  ? — We  should  have  qualified  it  to  that  extents 
We  meant  more  in  the  districts  ;  it  should  be  practically 
the  same  in  the  districts  as  far  as  the  local  conditior. 
allow. 

26682.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  any  notes  you  can  Labour 
put  in  describing  the  King's  Norton  experiment  ? — {Mr.  Colonies  a& 
White.)  I  have.     The    King's    Norton   Union  during  curative  of  j 
the  last  eighteen  months  have  sent  eight  young  able-  I'aui^ensm  .- 
bodied  men  to  the  labour  colony  at  Lingfield.    Out  of       8  s 
the  eight,  four  have  been  sent  to  Canada  after  beinc 
trained  for  nine  months  at  the  colony,  three  are  going 
out  to  Canada  with  the  next  batch,  and  one  has  abscondeu 

and  has  not  since  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  workhouse 
or  anywhere  else  known  to  the  authorities.  So  that  out 
of  the  eight  that  have  been  sent — and  this  is  the  fir^t 
experiment  of  the  King's  Norton  Board  in  this  direction — 
four  have  been  sent  out  under  favourable  auspices  and 
three  a'e  about  to  be  sent  out,  and  so  far  as  they  know 
only  one  has  come  out  unfavourably. 

26683.  *  Have  you  any  particulars  as  to  their  ager, 
previous  experience,  and  so  on  ? — "  All  the  above  men 
have  been  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  fcr  years,  and  if 
they  had  not  been  dealt  with  in  this  way  would  have 
continued  to  do  so  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives." 
That  is  the  master's  note.  I  may  say  that  he  is  a  new 
T.aster  and  not  been  there  about  two  and  a  half  years. 
He  has  made  this  rather  a  hobby  in  his  administration 
and  has  gone  tlioroughly  into  the  matter.  He  takes  a 
keen  personal  interest  in  it,  and  has  got  his  board  to 
interest  themselves  too.  That  is  the  best  example  we 
could  get  of  a  colony  being  successful.  We  had  in  our 
mind  also  a  certain  case  which  occurred  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  here  where  it  was  not  so  successful,  through, 
perhaps,  mal-administration.  We  think  the  principle  is 
thoroughly  sound  that  every  able-bodied  man  that  comes 
into  the  workhouse,  so  far  as  his  mental  condition  will 
let  him,  apart  from  his  physical  condition,  should  have  a 
further  chance  in  life  ;  and  we  hold  that  the  workhouse 
is  not  the  best  place  to  give  it,  that  there  should  be  a 
S3parate  institution,  and  that  separate  institr.tio  i  should 
be  under  officers  specia'ly  trained  for  that  purpose,  who 
have  had  a  large  experience  of  that  class  and  have  no 
other  duties  to  perform.  So  long  as  we  have  them  in  the 
workhouse  as  it  exists  to-day,  we  think,  and  think  strongly, 
that  the  able-bodied  class  cannot  be  fairly  dealt  with  fro'Ji 
a  remedial  point  of  view. 

26684.  {Miss  Hill.)  Have  you  any  record  of  how  thos-j 
men  are  doing  in  Canada.  If  they  were  nine  months  out 
of  the  eigliteen  at  the  colony,  there  cannot  have  bjen 
very  much  time  to  see  how  they  are  doing  out  there  ? — 1 
have  not  a  record  of  that,  because  sufficient  time  has  r-Ot 
elapsed. 

26685.  The  success  of  the  experiment  will  depend  very  Lack  of 
much,  will  it  not,  on  the  report  showing  how  the  men  do  initiative  in 
in  Canada  ? — That  we  admit  most  readily ;  but  where  r^up^rs. 
you  send  eight  men  to  a  particular  institution,  and  seven 

have  been  declared  in  the  opinion  of  the  authoiities 
fit  to  try  and  get  their  living,  we  thought  that  that  was  a 
fair  instance  to  give.    Our  difficulty  is  that  we  can  get  no 
initiative  at  all  from  these  men.    We  want  to  impress 
upon  the  Commission  if  we  can  that  v,e  want  some 
initiative  from  these  men.    A  man  will  work  very  often  if  jjgg^j  q£ 
the  work  is  there  for  him  to  do,  but  he  has  no  initiative  prescription 
That  is  another  phase,  in  our  estimation,  of,  not  feeble-  by  Local 
mindedness  but  pure  inertness  as  far  as  the  will  power  Government 
is  concerned,  or  nearly  pure  inertness.    It  is  a  large  ques-  Board  of 
tion,  and  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Elkerton  I  felt  con-  maximum 
strained  to  put  in  that  broader  sense.    What  we  should  and  mini- 
like really  to  do  with  regard  to  the  able-bodied  is  this—  f'^"^i,ig* 
we  should  like  the  Local  Government  Board  to  fix  a  |-,Q^jjg,i  ^-^g^ 
maximum  and  a  minimum  task  which  would  cover  the 
capacity  of  an  able-bodied  man,  and  all  medical  officers 
should  be  asked  to  certify  in  each  case  what  kind  of 
work  each  man  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  perform. 
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Mr.  F.  E.  As  it  stands  at  present,though  he  might  perform  the  set 
Elkerton  and  task,  legally  speaking,  he  is  not  an  able-bodied  man. 
Mr.  J .  T.  We  want  the  definition  of  able-bodied  widened  and  made 
much  more  elastic  than  it  is  at  present.  A  man  who  can 
perform  an  ordinary  day's  work  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions would  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  in  our  work- 
houses an  able-bodied  man  for  the  purpose  we  are  taking 
now.  I  would  not  hmit  the  definition  to  the  task  work, 
speaking  particularly  for  myself. 

26686.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  The  definition  of  able-bodied 
is  not  bruited  to  task  work  now,  is  it  ? — No  ;  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  go  upon  broader  lines.  It  must  not  be 
limited  to  the  task  work.  I  think  we  get  it  in  the  general 
orders  that  a  man  must  be  employed  to  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  no  matter  what  his  age  or  physical  condition 
may  be ;  but  so  far  as  the  able-bodied  class  is  concerned 
we  do  find  this  practical  difiiculty,  that  though  he  is 
able  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  real  task  work,  if  you 
prosecute  a  man  for  not  doing  it  you  cannot  get  a  con- 
viction except  he  is  in  a  military  sense  able-bodied.  We 
think  therefore  that  the  definition  should  be  far  more 
elastic. 
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26687.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  know  if  any  of  these 
eight  men  were  married  and  had  famiUes  ? — They  were 
all  single  men. 

26688.  {Chairman.)    As  regards  those  men,  you  say 

they  were  passed  as  eligible  for  emigration  ;  who  passed 

them  ? — The  authorities  with  whom  they  were  at  Lingfield 

♦  * 

26689.  Then  I  assume  that  when  they  went  there  they 
would  not  have  been  passed  as  eligible  for  emigration  ? 
— Physically  speaking,  they  would  have  been  passed.  I 
take  it  that  at  any  time  of  their  lives  they  have  always 
been  able  to  get  their  living,  but  had  never  got  it.  That 
is  the  difiiculty  we  want  to  drive  home.  We  have  in  our 
workhouses  men  who  have  the  physical  power  to  get 
their  living  any  day  of  their  lives,  but  we  are  not  in  a 
position  now,  legally  speaking,  to  go  before  a  magistrate 
and  compel  them  to  get  their  living,  because  the  de- 
finition of  an  able-bodied  man  in  various  parts  of  the 
coimtry  varies  so  considerably.  We  wish  it  to  be  an  in- 
struction from  the  central  authority  that  a  man  is  an  able- 
bodied  man  for  the  purpose  of  a  workhouse  if  he  can  do 
an  ordinary  day's  work  in  the  ordinary  time,  leaving  task 
work  practically  out  of  the  question  to  some  considerable 
extent. 

26690.  Take  this  particular  case.  Here  you  have 
eight  able-bodied  men  going  to  a  labour  colony.  What 
has  that  labour  colony  done  for  them  ?  Has  it  put  into 
them  a  wish  to  maintain  themselves  ? — It  has  put  grit 
nto  them. 

26691.  They  determine  to  emigrate,  because  I  suppose 
there  was  thought  to  be  more  chance  of  their  getting  em- 
ployment in  Canada  than  here  ? — That  would  be  one 
reason.  Another  reason  may  be  that  there  may  have  been 
bad  surroundings  at  the  other  end  where  they  camo 
from  ;  their  old  associations  might  have  been  too  strong 
for  them  if  they  went  back  there. 

26692.  Had  they  learned  a  trade  ?— They  had.  They 
had  been  employed  at  farming  at  this  colony.  They  had 
iearned  practically  to  handle  a  shovel  properly. 

26693.  Then  they  learned  something  which  qualified 
them  to  go  to  Canada  ? — Yes. 

26694.  Which  if  they  had  not  learned  would  have 
prevented  them  from  going  ? — Quite  so. 

26695.  Therefore  they  really  went  through  the  pro- 
bationary stage  at  this  farm  successfully  ? — Quite  so. 

26696.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  think  a  workhouse 
is  a  place  that  could  possibly  be  expected  as  it  is  at 
present  constituted  to  do  reclaiming  work  of  that  nature  ? 
— I  hold  most  strongly  it  could,  but  I  hold  that  it  is  not 
the  best  place.  In  our  concluding  paragraph  we  have 
put  it  that  we  as  a  class  are  prepared  to  do  what  other 
agencies  in  this  respect  are  doing.  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  put  it  strongl}',  I  have  the  strongest  possible  ob- 
jection to  being  looked  upon  simply  as  a  man  who  cannot 
do  remedial  work  as  well  as  the  other  class  of  work  that 
other  officials  can  do.  I  am  not  putting  the  question 
perscnall}',  I  am  putting  it  in  a  broad  sense.  I  hold 
that  our  State  instituticn?,  with  the  same  facilities  as 
these  other  folk  have,  can  do  as  good  work. 


26697.  What  are  the  facilities  that  you  are  short  of 
and  that  they  have  ? — In  the  first  place,  we  have  to 
administer  for  eight  or  nine  different  classes  ;  in  the 
next  place,  we  have  not  the  power  to  drive  a  man  to 
work  that  they  have.  When  they  get  them  down  to 
Lingfield,  I  take  it  that  if  a  man  does  not  do  his  share 
of  work  they  try  to  make  him.  They  have  a  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  more  a  man  does  the 
more  it  is  to  his  own  advantage. 

26698.  But  they  have  not  punishment,  have  they  1 — 
It  is  a  punishment  in  one  sense  of  the  word. 

26699.  It  is  tempting  men  to  work  rather  than  driving 
them  to  it,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  tempting  them  ;  I  will  use 
that  word  if  you  like. 

X 

26700.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  A  man  might  discharge 
himself  the  very  next  day,  might  he  not  ? — He  could  do 
so  as  a  matter  of  law.  We  ask  for  powers  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  do  so. 

26701.  Your  reason,  I  imagine,  for  asking  for  these 
powers  is,  that  you  are  afraid  it  would  happen  that 
a  man  would  so  discharge  himself  ? — Yes. 

26702.  Take  these  eight  cases.  These  people  were 
ins-and-outs  before  they  were  sent  to  Lingfield  ? — Yes. 

26703.  Therefore,  is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  they 
were  willing  to  stay  at  the  Colony  ? — I  think  you  have 
to  take  into  account  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  com- 
pelling a  man  to  stay.  Though  you  cannot  legally  do  it, 
you  can  make  him  stay. 

26704.  You  think  t'lat  pressure,  we  will  say,  might  be 
exercised  upon  them  there  ? — I  think  so,  and  to  a  very 
remarkable  extent.  I  have  no  legal  proof,  but  speaking 
as  a  practical  man,  that  would  be  my  inference. 

26705.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  if  you  were  there 
you  could  do  it  ? — I  would  make  a  fair  try. 

26706.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  think  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  that  at  Lingfield,  speaking  from  my  experience  of  it. 
There,  it  is  a  matter  of  encouraging  the  men  to  do  their 
utmost  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves  in  the  future. 
It  is  instilling  into  them  a  new  idea,  as  it  were,  that  has 
not  occurred  to  them  before,  that  they  can  earn  their  own 
living  under  certain  conditions  ? — I  agree  to  that.  I 
have  tried  to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
colony,  and  I  say  that,  given  the  present  administration, 
we  can  do  it,  and  we  can  do  it  on  the  same  lines  that 
they  have  done  it.  I  say  they  put  grit  into  the  men, 
and  I  cannot  give  a  better  testimonial  than  that  to  what 
the  Colony  does. 

26707.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Although  some  of  these  men  stay 
in  the  colonies,  there  are  some  that  discharge  themselves 
and  come  back  to  the  workhouse  pretty  quickly  ?— 
That  is  so. 

26708.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  those  men  before  the  magistrates  ? — It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  deal  with  them  as  we  stand  now. 
{Mr.  Elkerton.)  I  have  had  practical  experience  of 
sending  men  to  the  labour  colonies  and  of  their  coming 
back  to  the  workhouse. 

267'  9.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Which  colonies  did  you  send 
them  to  ? — Hadleigh  and  the  Church  Army. 

26710.  Have  you  had  experience  of  Lingfield  ? — No, 
not  of  Lingfield. 

26711.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  these  men  after  they  have  returned  ? — Yes. 
The  difficulty  was  at  first  that  the  guardians  were  pajring 
for  them  while  they  were  at  the  colony,  and  then  it  was 
held  that  you  could  not  convict  them  for  neglecting  to 
maintain  themselves. 

26712.  That  was  a  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  ? — 
That  was  a  difficulty.  The  Church  Army  have  got  over 
that  now  by  offering  to  take  any  special  cases  free,  so  that 
they  could  be  aftervvards  prosecuted.  {Mr.  White.) 
If  I  might  finish  that  phase,  our  whole  point  is  that  in  a 
workhouse  it  should  not  be  possible  for  any  man  who  is 
able  to  do  an  ordinary  day's  work  to  neglect  to  do  it,  but 
under  the  present  system  we  hold  it  is  possible.  There 
are  ever  so  many  practical  difficulties  surrounding  the 
question  when  you  take  him  before  the  magistrates.  You 
have  to  satisfy  them  that  he  is  in  a  perfect  physical 
condition,  for  instance,  whereas  a  good  proportion  of  them 
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not  in  a  perfect  physcial  condition,  but  they  are  in 
a  condition  fit,  if  they  had  the  will  power,  to  do  a  fair 
day's  work. 

2G713.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether 
all  the  men  at  King's  Norton  who  were  able-bodied  and 
physically  capable  had  this  offer  of  going  to  Ldngfield 
made  to  them  ?— They  did  not. 

26714.  So  there  was  some  form  of  selection  ?— There 
was. 

26715.  According  to  character  ?— According  to  char- 
acter and  the  ultimate  prospects  of  the  candidate. 

26716.  Then  your  success  would  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  you  very  carefully  selected  your  men  according 
to  their  previous  record  ? — Partly  so,  but  it  is  such  a 
striking  one.  We  can  get  no  kind  of  percentage  Uke 
that  in  our  workhouses  by  the  agencies  we  have  there. 

26717.  Is  that  not  the  sort  of  success  you  can  get 
generally  from  careful  inquiry  and  selection  ? — Yes. 

26718.  {Chairman.)  D3aling  with  employment  in 
workhouses  for  the  ailing  or  mentally  weak,  you 
say  that  you  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  unproductive 
tasks  such  as  oakum  picking,  and  I  gather  from  what 
has  been  said  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  you  can  do  it  ? 
—{Mr.  Elkerton.)  Yes. 

26719.  You  have  got  the  machinery.  I  mean  to  say, 
and  it  is  within  your  capacity  to  do  it  ?— Yes. 

26720.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  There  is  no  limit  to  a  workhouse 
master's  ingenuity  for  providing  work  and  training  these 
people  at  the  present  time,  is  there  ?  I  mean  there  are 
no  restrictions  placed  on  him  in  that  direction  either  by 
the  guardians  or  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ?— 
The  initiative  must  to  a  large  extent  come  from  the 
guardians  as  regards  this  sort  of  thing,  because  it  does 
mean  to  some  extent  skilled  attendants  in  the  first  place. 

26721.  Why  should  not  the  initiative  come  from  the 
master  ?  He  knows  his  men,  and  he  could  suggest  the 
kind  of  work  certain  men  could  be  put  to,  and  ask  the 
guardians'  permission  to  allow  him  to  try  the  experiment  ? 
— That  would  be  so  ;  and  of  course  as  far  as  we  can  see  we 
do  that. 

26722.  On  the  whole  the  largest  amount  of  useful  work 
that  is  done  in  a  workhouse  has  resulted,  has  it  not,  from 
the  initiative  of  the  master  in  nearly  every  instance  ? 
— That  is  so. 

26723.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Would  it  be  within  the  competence 
of  a  board  of  guardians  to  put  in  machinery  to  employ 
these  men  ? — There  is  no  law  to  prevent  their  doing  so, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

26724.  And  the  auditor  would  not  stop  it  ? — No. 

26725.  Suppose  you  put  in  expensive  power  machinery 
for  teaching  them  power- weaving  or  spinning,  what  would 
your  auditor  say  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  law  to 
prevent  the  guardians  doing  that  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
yMr.  White.)  I  could  name  instances  such  as  Mitcham, 
where  they  are  very  productive.  At  Newport  in  South 
Wales  every  mat  and  every  brush  is  made,  on  the  premises. 

26726.  Then  they  can  start  a  manufactory  ? — For  their 
own  supply. 

26727.  Why  not  for  other  supplies  ? — There  is  a 
reason  there,  I  think. 

26728.  Is  there  any  law  to  prevent  you  from  starting 
a  manufactory  ? — There  is  a  very  elemantary  principle 
of  the  Poor  Law,  I  think.  When  you  come  in  conflict 
with  outside  labour  you  are  very  soon  hauled  up. 

26729.  Supposing  a  socialist  board  of  guardians 
took  it  into  its  head  to  start  a  manufactory,  would  the 
auditor  have  any  power  to  stop  it,  even  if  they  sold  to 
the  outside  market  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

26730.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  It  would  have  to  be 
carried  out  by  loan,  I  take  it,  if  they  introduced  machi- 
nery into  the  house  ? — My  honest  opinion  about  that  is 
that  under  the  existing  laws  it  would  be  illegal  to  trade 
at  the  workhouse  for  profit  to  that  extent,  if  you  are 
interfering  with  outside  industries  ;  but  I  am  not  sure. 

2673L  At  all  events,  it  would  go  before  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  that  way  ? — Certainly,  it  would 
have  to.  I  must  be  particularly  guarded  in  this  respect, 
because  it  is  rather  outside  my  ken. 


26732.  {Sir  Samiul  Provis.)  It  would  probably  involve    Mr.  F.  E. 
some  structural  alteration  of  the  workhouse  ? — It  would  Elkerton  u.ul 
certainly  do  that. 

26733.  And  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  necessary  to  any  structural  alteration  of  a 
workhouse,  however  it  is  f  aid  for,  is  it  not  ? — That 
is  so. 

26734.  So  you  would  practically  have  to  get  the  con- 
sent of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  J.  T. 
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26735.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  next  section, 
which  deals  with  the  first  cases  of  matemit}'.  As  1 
understand  your  proposal,  Mr.  White,  it  is  that  girls  who 
come  in  for  their  first  confinement  should  not  be  dis- 
charged until  they  have  got  back  to  a  proper  condition 
of  health  a,nd  are  in  some  way  qualified  to  look  after  their 
child  ? — Quite  so.  The  usual  habit  now  in  workhoi  s^s 
is  that  n,{ter  three  weeks  or  twenty-eight  da3'^s  the  girl 
very  often  takes  her  discharge  and  also  that  of  her  child, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  mother  may  be  in  a  good 
phj'sical  condition  of  health  but  she  has  very  little  notion 
of  what  her  duties  as  a  mother  are.  The  ultimate  result 
is  that  before  the  child  is  six  or  eight  months  old,  we 
very  often  get  the  child  back  in  a  practically  crippled 
condition,  and  the  child  has  not  very  much  further 
chance  in  life.  The  suggestion  we  put  forward  here  has 
come  from  the  matrons'  side  of  our  institution,  and  the 
matrons  of  course  are  more  interested  in  it  and  know 
more  about  it  than  we  do.  You  may  take  it  from  me 
that  it  is  a  thing  that  affects  the  career  of  plenty  of  our 
poor  children. 

26736.  Assuming  that  the  mother  was  detained  for 
a  certain  fixed  period,  and  assuming  that  she  was  not 
married,  there  would  be  time  to  exercise  moral  influences 
upon  her  ? — Quite  so,  that  would  follow. 

26737.  Have  you  a  maternity  ward  in  Epsom  ? — Yes. 

26738.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  that  might 
be  extended,  so  that  respectable  married  women,  if  they 
wished  it,  might  come  in  by  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  ? — 
Yes,  that  has  crossed  my  mind. 

26739.  What  do  you  think  of  that  idea  ?— I  think 
in  such  a  house  as  Epsom — I  will  put  it  in  that  way  to 
you — where  we  have  goi  very  good  moral  influences 
from  one  source  and  another,  and  where  we  do  not  get 
many  absolutely  dissolute  girls — the  girls  may  have 
come  to  grief,  but  generally  they  are  not  absolutely  . 
dissolute,  and  we  do  not  get  a  large  number  of  the  abso- 
tutely  dissolute  class — it  might  be  feasible.  But  if  you 
are  going  to  put  a  respectable  married  woman  in  a  mater- 
nity ward  proper  in  such  a  metropolitan  union  as  Lam- 
beth, for  example,  you  might  possibly  effect  very  con- 
siderable moral  deterioration  in  that  woman,  I  should 
say. 

26740.  What  I  meant  was  to  have  a  special  ward  for 
them  ? — That  would  be  a  very  great  boon  to  many  a  hard 
working  woman,  who  fares  very  much  worse  than  th& 
class  of  woman  we  are  speaking  about  here,  when  her 
time  of  trouble  comes. 

26741.  It  is  obvious  that  these  woman  who  com?  in, 
and  who  belong  to  the  class  which  are  supposed  to  be 
immoral,  are  very  much  better  nursed  than  many  res- 
pectable women  belonging  to  the  working  classes  ? — Cer- 
tainly. You  can  prove  that  from  the  statistics  of  the 
returns  you  get  showing  the  number  of  successful  cases 
and  the  number  of  deaths.  It  is  very  obvious  to  one. 
who  knows  anything  at  all  about  the  work  that  the 
treatment  is  of  the  best.  They  get  the  best,  the  kindest,, 
and  the  most  considerate  attention  in  our  matcrnn,! 
wards,  and  they  fare  infinitely  better  than  the  poor' 
woman  who  Iip.s  to  go  along  till  the  last  moment  and  then 
to  get  indifferent  help. 

26742.  Have  you  ever  had  objections  raised  by 
respectable  mothers  who  may  come  into  your  ward  as 
regards  the  women  with  illegitimate  children  ? — Speak- 
ing from  personal  experience,  no,  because  we  are  so 
happily  situated  with  the  ladies  of  our  district  that  we 
get  a  very  great  amount  of  moral  influence  brought  to 

bear,  and  it  is  brought  to  bear  right  away  during  the  Proposed 
whole  time  of  the  trouble.  djtontionoii 

26743.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Would  you  place  more  dependence  ""jt^hers^and 
upon  these  powers  of  detention  than  upon  any  preven-  i^.^  Jifficul- 
tive  work  that  would  prevent  the  girls  coming  into  the  tij*.  ^ 
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workhouse  at  all  ? — I  prefer  to  put  it  in  another  way — 
that  after  the  event  has  happened  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  with  them,  and  we  ask  you  in  this  suggestion  to 
let  us  do  the  best  we  can.  We  ask  that  beforehand  you 
should  take  such  steps  as  would  stop  it  to  some  considerable 
extent,  but  having  happened,  we  ask  to  be  allowed  to  do 
the  best  we  cm  then. 

26744.  When  I  speak  of  preventive  work,  I  mean  pre- 
venting the  necessity  of  entering  the  house  by  entering 
some  rescue  home  ;  is  that  never  practised  in  your  union  ? 
— No.  I  think  the  bulk  of  the  cases  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren that  have  to  come  to  institutions  in  our  district 
come  to  us. 

26745.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  not  the  case  in  Lon- 
don ?— No. 

26746.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  What  sort  of  time  have  you  got 
in  your  mind  to  detain  the  women  ? — About  three  months 
so  that  they  may  have  some  chances  of  learning  the 
elements  of  what  a  mother  should  do  for  her  child. 

46747.  You  would  have  a  special  teacher,  a  domestic 
economy  teacher,  somebody  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
rearing  of  infants,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? — I  think 
you  may  take  it  that  in  most  of  our  workhouses  now  there 
are  women  who  would  give  that  instruction  from  a  techni. 
cal  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  every  other  point  of  view. 

26748.  As  a  practical  matter,  it  would  not  take  many 
hours  a  day  to  teach  a  mother  those  particular  habits  ; 
would  you  combine  it  with  any  other  form  of  education  ? 
Would  you  give  her  another  sort  of  education  as  well  as 
this  teaching  of  rearing  the  baby  ? — Our  idea  is  that  in  the 
three  months  you  might  possibly  ask  her  to  be  kept, 
her  health  would  improve,  and  altogether  the  woman 
would  be  a  different  woman  at  the  end  of  the  three 
months  than  she  would  be  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 
The  whole  trend  of  the  treatment  should  be  to  make  the 
woman  more  helpful  to  herself  and  to  her  child  at  the  end 
of  the  three  months. 

26749.  You  would  stimulate  her  and  encourage  her  ? 
— We  would  stimulate  her.  We  want  this  evidence  to  be 
taken  all  the  way  through  on  the  trend  of  stimulus  al- 
together. 

26750.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Have  you  considered  what  effect 
that  would  have  upon  people  who  are  given  an  Order 
for  admission  to  the  house  under  such  conditions  ;  whether, 
for  instance,  it  would  not  prevent  persons  who  ought  to 
avail  themselves  of  institutional  treatment  from  going 
inside  ? — I  should  say  not  in  the  case  of  these  first  con- 
finements, looking  at  it  all  round. 

26751.  It  is  practically  imprisonment  for  three  months  ? 
— No,  I  wish  to  dissociate  that  idea  of  imprisonment 
from  it  altogether. 

26752.  It  is  a  compulsory  detention,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

26753.  {Mrs.  Wd)b.)  It  is  not  penal  ?— There  is  no 
punishment,  and  there  is  nothing  invidious  attached  to  it. 
I  think  it  could  be  so  put  to  the  women  that  there  would 
be  no  question  at  all  of  the  women  going  away  earlier. 
I  am  a  very  great  believer  in  personality  and  in  mora' 
force  in  this  thing. 

26754.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  That  could  be  done  now  ? — 
It  is  done  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

26755.  There  is  really  no  need  to  have  any  compulsory 
power  if  persuasion  will  do  it,  and  if  by  encouraging  them 
you  can  induce  these  people  to  stay  ?  {Chairman.)  Is  it 
not  a  fair  deduction  to  say  that  the  very  cases  you  want 
to  detain  are  those  that  want  to  go  outside  ? — Quite  so. 

26756.  {Mr.  Booth.)  It  might  be  regarded  as  a  condition 
of  the  relief  being  given  that  they  should  stay  ? — If  you 
like  to  put  it  in  that  way,  that  would  meet  the  case. 

26757.  {Chairman.)  Your  next  subject  is  the  payment 
of  pensioners.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on 
that,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  put  any  question 
to  you  about  it  except  this.  As  I  understand,  you  say 
that  the  present  practice  does  tend  largely  to  demoralise 
the  pensioners  who  are  in  the  workhouse  ? — {Mr.  Elker- 
ton.)  It  does. 

26758.  Now  we  come  to  the  section  which  deals 
with  children  in  the  workhouses,  ^s  regards  your  recom- 
mendation that  no  child  above  three  years  of  age  should 
be  kept  in  a  workhouse,  I  think  we  are  practically  all 
agreed  with  you;  as  regards  "adopted  caildrea"  you 


wish  that  the  guardians'  power  of  control  over  such  chil- 
dren should  be  extended  in  order  to  deal  with  certain 
cases  ? — {Mr.   White.)  That  is  so. 

26759.  Of  course  the  exercise  of  the  extended  power 
would  be  optional  ? — Quite  so. 

26760.  You  suggest  that  where  children  are  in  certain 
cases  earning  wages,  they  should  be  subsidised  by  the 
establishment  of  homes  ;  is  that  the  idea  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  main  idea. 

26761.  Have  you  looked  at  that  proposal  from  this 
point  of  view — that  if  you  subsidised  the  child's  wages, 
it  reduces  them,  because  it  probably  results  in  the  child 
getting  less  from  the  employer  than  it  would  get  if  they 
were  not  subsidised  ? — That  is  possible. 

26762.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  carry  out  this 
idea  in  another  way,  that  is,  not  by  directly  subsidising 
the  child,  but  by  establishing  homes  at  a  very  cheap 
rate  ? — If  you  get  the  same  effect,  that  is  all  we  want. 

26763.  Do  you  know  the  exact  system  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Croydon  and  Bristol  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  whom  you  refer  ?— I  have  to  say  that  I  have  been 
misinformed  in  regard  to  the  Croydon  Board  of  Guardians. 
I  had  a  conversation  with  the  clerk  of  the  Croydon  Board 
some  eighteen  months  since,  and  I  thought  the  scheme 
was  still  in  existence  ;  but  I  find  on  inquiry  made  lately 
that  the  urgent  need  for  the  scheme  no  longer  exists, 
and  that  though  they  have  got  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  they  have  not  proceeded  any  further 
with  the  scheme.  But  the  scheme  does  exist  under  the 
Bristol  Board  of  Guardians,  I  believe,  and  also  under  the 
Keighley  Board  of  Guardians  ;  and  those  are  about  the 
only  two  in  the  country.  Our  main  idea  in  suggesting 
it  is  this.  We  will  take  your  way  of  patting  it,  that  it 
is  quite  possible  for  a  boy  to  leave  our  institutions  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  go  to  some  trade  which  will 
at  that  time  give  him  a  fair  amount  of  remuneration,  but 
by  the  time  he  reaches  eighteen  he  will  have  grown  out 
of  that  class  of  labour  because  it  is  not  skilled  labour 
and  his  employer  will  want  somebody  else  at  fifteen  at 
the  same  wages  that  he  wants  to  give  this  boy  of  eighteen. 
The  result  is  that  by  the  time  a  boy  gets  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  has  no  trade  in  his  fingers  and 
he  has  no  skilled  employment,  and  he  goes  on  from  that 
point  probably  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  and 
ultimately  of  the  unemployable. 

26764.  We  have  had  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
this  is  an  evil  which  has  attained  considerable  dimensions 
in  London  ;  should  you  say  that  it  is  prevalent  in  other 
big  cities  ? — Yes,  in  fairly  much  the  same  ratio  as  would 
apply  to  London  in  proportion  to  population. 

26765.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  that  1- — Yes,  1  would. 

26766.  Therefore  the  suggestion  is  that  the  child 
whilst  maintaining  himself  should  have  somebody  or  some 
authority  looking  after  him  so  as  to  set  him  on  his  legs 
when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  first  employment  he 
gets  ? — That  is  so  ;  in  other  words,  we  want  to  keep 
this  class  of  child  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  ranks 
of  unskilled  labour,  and  we  cannot  do  it  on  the  present 
wage  if  he  has  to  start  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  and  after 
eighteen  has  not  a  skilled  trade  in  his  fingers. 

26767.  Does  that  not  rather  suggest  teaching  him  a 
trade  while  he  is  at  school  ? — That  is  done  to  a  remarkable 
extent. 

26768.  By  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? — Yes.  I  should 
think  some  of  your  London  Poor  Law  authorities  have 
got  in  connection  with  their  schools  some  of  the  best — 
yes,  I  will  call  them  technical  schools. 

26769.  To  a  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  with  the 
ordinary  elementary  schools  ? — Without  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt. 

26770.  Let  us  work  out  this  idea  :  a  child  has  a  certain 
knowledge  of  a  trade  ;  he  goes  out  and  is  employed  in 
some  form  of  mechanical  labour ;  the  guardians  have 
got  a  home  for  this  child,  but  when  he  is  discharged 
from  his  employment,  what  do  the  guardians  do  ?  Is 
the  idea  that  of  getting  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  some 
direction  ? — The  point  is  that  if  there  were  these  homes, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  send  the  children  out  to  the 
unskilled  employments.  ^You  would  get  more  of  them 
drafted  into  trades  direct,  and  they  would  stop  at  the 
trades  probably  until  they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
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lis  of  and  then  would  be  perfectly  self-supporting  ;  whereas 
g  I'oor  under  your  present  system  to  some  extent  you  have  got 
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to  send  the  children  out  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age 
for  about  three  years,  and  when  they  get  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  they  are  of  no  more  use  to  their  employers, 
and  the  employer  wants  a  relay  of  children  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen. 

26771.  But  drafting  them  into  trades  means  keeping 
them  from  earning  wages  until  they  are  eighteen  or  so  ? 
— It  means  preventing  them  from  entirely  keeping  them- 
selves. 

26"/  72.  It  would  cost  a  little  more  ? — It  would  cost  a 
little  more  in  the  first  instance. 

26773.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Would  you  pay  premium?  to  the 
employers  ? — We  want  them  to  go  where  they  would  be 
taught  trades. 

26774.  That  is  to  say,  your  employer  would  teach  the 
child  a  trade  in  return  for  getting  him  cheap  ? — I  prefer 
not  to  put  it  that  way.  I  do  not  say  that  the  employer 
would  get  him  cheap.  I  do  not  think  we  have  grasped 
the  main  idea  yet. 

26775.  Would  he  be  apprenticed  on  the  old  system  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  bring  in  force. 

26776.  Might  I  suggest  that,  as  far  as  London  is  con- 
cerned, the  inquiry  which  the  county  council  made  into 
apprenticeship  showed  that  the  difficulty  was  that  no 
London  employers  would  take  apprentices  ? — Then  our 
point  is  reached.    They  will  employ  boys  

26777.  If  you  subsidise  them,  do  you  mean  ? — If  you 
subsidise  them. 

26778.  We  found  that  that  was  not  the  case,  and  that 
it  was  not  worth  their  while  with  their  expensive  plant 
to  employ  boys  on  any  terms  whatsoever.  I  understand 
you  to  say  they  are  to  be  apprenticed  under  the  old 
system,  whereby  the  guardian,  whoever  he  may  be,  gives 
what  practically  amounts  to  a  premium  with  the  child, 
and  the  employer  gives  the  child  education  in  return  for 
the  premium  ? — I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  not  made  myself 
clear. 

26779.  (Chairman.)  I  did  not  understand  you  in  that 
aense,  but  perhaps  you  will,  in  your  own  words,  just 
explain  a  little  more  fully  what  you  mean  ? — At  the  present 
time  we  send  children  out  of  our  Poor  Law  institutions 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  to  unskilled  employ- 
ments. By  the  time  the  child  reaches  eighteen  years  of 
age,  his  employer  wants  to  got  rid  of  him  and  the  boy 
becomes  an  unskilled  product.  We  say  if  at  the  time  the 
child  is  fourteen,  you  do  not  pay  so  much  attention  to 
what  the  child  is  going  to  earn  from  fourteen  to  eighteen, 
but  put  him  to  some  skilled  employment  and  pay  the 
employer,  you  may  call  it  a  premium  if  you  like,  at  any 
rate  pay  him  something  which  will  help  the  employer 
over  that  period  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  by  the  time 
the  child  becomes  eighteen  he  will  be  self-supporting 
in  the  labour  market  for  a  scries  of  years  ;  whereas,  if 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  you  let  him  go  on  jogging  along 
practically  doing  no  skilled  work  at  all,  by  the  time  he  is 
eighteen  he  will  have  no  skilled  employment  in  his  fingers, 
and  must  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  xmemployed. 

26780.  (3Ir.  Be.ntham.)  I  suppose  the  guardians  would 
insist  on  his  receiving  the  same  remuneration  that  any 
ordinary  boy  in  that  particular  employment  would  receive 
before  they  would  let  one  of  their  boys  go  ? — Quite  so. 

2678  L  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  subsidy  in  a  sense,  only 
these  children  are  under  different  conditions  to  those 
living  at  home  with  their  parents  ? — Yes. 

26782.  When  children  are  living  at  home,  their  parents 
will  accept  5s.  a  week  for  a  boy  of  sixteen  ? — Yes. 

26783.  But  5s.  a  week  is  not  enough  to  keep  a  boy 
who  has  come  out  of  the  Poor  Law  schools  and  who  is 
living  in  lodgings  ? — No. 

26784.  Therefore,  although  he  may  get  exactly  the 
same  wage  as  any  ordinary  boy,  it  requires  something 
more  to  maintain  him,  because  he  has  no  home  ? — That 
is  the  point. 

26785.  You  stand  in  the  position  of  a  parent  and 
provide  him  with  a  home  during  the  time  the  boy  is 
learning  his  trade  ? — -That  is  so. 

26786.  And  immediately  he  gets  sufficient  skill  to 
cam  his  own  livelihood,  then  of  course  the  subsidy  ceases  ? 
— Quite  so. 
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26787.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  vagrants. 
You  do  not  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Vagrancy  to  transfer  male  tramps 
to  police  control  ? — No. 

26788.  You  would  put  them  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
but  within  the  Poor  Law  ? — Quite  so. 

26789.  Your  recommendation  of  better  treatment 
for  the  deserving  casual  poor  is  meant  for  those  who  are 
really  seeking  employment,  I  take  it  ? — That  is  so. 

26790.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  you  could  help 
people  who  are  travelling  about  trying  to  get  employment  ? 
Would  you  set  up  any  special  machinery  either  within 
the  Poor  Law  or  outside  it,  which  would  help  them,  sucli 
as  the  erection  of  labour  homes  or  special  places  of  rest 
such  as  they  have  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  ? — I  have 
not  given  that  policy  particular  thought  from  that  point 
of  view. 

26791.  Help  in  that  direction  would  probably  be  a 
little  outside  the  purview  of  masters  of  workhouses  ? — 
We  have  tried  to  keep  ourselves,  all  the  way  through, 
purely  on  administrative  lines. 

26792.  Then  I  see  you  attach  importance  to  taking  Separation 
away  the  children  of  the  habitual  casual  ? — I  would  of  tramps 
attach  supreme  importance  to  that.  from  their 


26793.  Do  many  of  the  children  break  down  when 
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tramping  through  the  country  ?— Not  after  they  have  tramp.gjjji. 
reached  three  or  four  years  of  age.    In  infancy  they  ^^.^^^ 
do  very  much  break   down,  and  we  have   seen  some 
terrible  wrecks  ;   but  after  they  reach  four  or  five  years 
of  age,  you  will  see  some  fairly  good  specimens  of  humanity 
about  the  roads. 

26794.  Their  physique  is  surprisingly  good,  is  it  not  ? — 
After  they  get  past  that  stage  it  is. 

26795.  You  say  that  the  "  absolutely  unemployable  j^^g^j 

who  are  permanently  broken  down  through  old  age,  special-treat- 
should  be  treated  as  such  and  special  provision  made  for  ment  for 
them  "  ;  by  the  unemployable  and  permanently  broken  infirm  and 
dowTi,  do  you  mean  the  physically  incapable  ? — Yes.  aged  tramps. 
If  you  examine  the  Departmental  Committee's  Report 
very  carefully,  you  will  find  that  this  very  large  class, 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  are  not 
specially  administered  for.  , 

26796.  Which  class  do  you  mean  ? — The  very  old  man 
and  the  very  old  woman.  There  is  no  special  provision 
made  for  those.  If  going  through  our  casual  wards  you 
were  to  take  the  men  and  the  women  from  sixty-five  to 
seventy-five  years  of  age  and  see  the  physical  condition 
those  people  are  in,  you  would  be  bound  to  come  to  the 
conclusion,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  getting  their  livelihood 
any  more  in  this  world  is  concerned,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  do  so.  We  take  it  that  when  it  is  demonstrated 
beyond  cavil  that  it  is  impossible,  the  State  would  be 
well  advised  if  it  brought  those  people  into  some  kind  of 
permanent  home.  From  that  pDint  of  view  I  have  tiken 
a  considerable  interest  in  the  vagrant  system  ;  I  have  seen 
thousands  of  vagrants  individually ;  I  have  gone  into  their 
histories,  and  I  have  spent  nights  in  a  vagrant  ward.  I 
am  bound  to  come  to  the  honest  conclusion  that  a  good 
many  of  these  people  have  no  more  chance  of  getting  their 
living  in  the  world  any  more,  owing  to  physical  infirmity, 
than  they  have  of  coming  into  a  fortune — you  may  put  it 
that  way.  I  would  plead  specially  for  that  class  on  behalf 
of  themselves,  and  on  behalf  of  the  State.  If  you  take 
that  class  away,  and  if  you  also  take  away  the  child  life 
— and  we  can  trace  coming  through  our  casual  wards  four 
generations  of  casuals  on  the  same  route  of  road — you  will 
do  away  with  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  casuals. 
Then  you  should  establish  more  vigorous  treatment  for 
your  large  percentage  of  undeserving,  on  any  lines  you 
like  to  lay  down  ;  we  are  not  here  to  propose  a  policy, 
but  we  do  think  that  it  is  within  the  powers  of  the  present 
administration  to  deal  properly  with  this  class  of  the  poor. 

26797.  You  would  object  though  to  handing  that  class 
over  to  the  police  ? — I  cannot  go  so  far. 

26798.  As  regards  your  fourth  class,  the  unemploy- 
ables  and  permanently  broken  down,  is  there  not  a  certain  '^'^^"I'P^ 


should 
continue  to 


attraction  about  a  vagrant's  life  which  makes  a  great 

many  of  them  very  reluctant  to  leave  it  ? — There  is  no  "(jp'je'f^it 

doubt  about  tliat.  ^.jtjj  Pqq,. 

26799.  You  would  want  powers  of  detention  there.  Law    admin - 

would  you  not  ? — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  use  that  phrase  'stration  but 

so  often,  but  that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  "''^l"  g'^eat^^ 

uniformitj. 
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26800.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Your  object  is  to  control  and 
ultimately  contract  the  whole  class  ? — Yes.  What  we 
want  to-day  is  to  cut  off  the  supply  at  both  ends. 

26801.  And  you  think  that  a  persistent  policy  of  that 
sort  would  be  successful  ? — To  a  very  large  extent.  I 
think  whatever  you  do,  as  the  Chairman  has  put  it, 
you  will  always  have  some  people  on  the  road  who  are 
there  from  choice.  It  is  a  kind  of  Arabic  nomadic  life, 
and  they  like  it.  But  we  cannot  enter  into  what  they 
will  do.  Anyone  who  knows  a  casual  ward  will,  I  believe, 
wonder  why  a  man  comes  into  it.  Practically  speaking, 
if  you  do  your  very  best  for  him  you  simply  hold  him 
together  at  the  most.  From  the  ordinary  human  being's 
point  of  view,  you  cannot  see  why  a  man  keeps  coming 
round  the  same  trend  and  the  same  route  that  he  does. 
But,  remember,  the  number  of  people  you  have  on  the 
road  are  not  so  many  as  the  figures  would  lead  you  to 
infer,  because  you  have  the  same  man  going  perpetually 
round. 

26802.  To  secure  success  you  would  need  general 
uniformity  of  treatment  throughout  the  whole  country, 
would  you  not  ? — Undoubtedly.  That  is  what  I  would 
go  for  very  strongly ;  but  I  hold  that  the  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration is  sufBciently  strong  to  do  it. 

26803.  How  would  you  propose  to  secure  uniformity  of 
treatment  ? — I  would  propose  that  the  central  authority 
should  issue  an  order  which  had  to  be  obeyed — not  an 
order  which  might  be  obeyed,  if  you  will  excuse  me  putting 
it  that  way.  I  would  issue  an  obhgatory  order  which 
guardians  would  have  to  obey,  and  they  should  be  given 
no  choice  in  the  matter. 

26804.  Do  you  think  definite  rules  could  be  laid  down 
which  could  not  be  evaded  ? — Which  should  not  be,  1 
would  make  it. 

26805.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  would  take  away 
their  discretion  ;  that  is  what  you  really  mean  ? — I 
would  have  no  discretionary  powers. 

26806.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  intend  to  imply  that  you 
would  take  his  children  away  compulsorily  from  the 
habitual  casual,  and  let  the  habitual  casual  go  on  his 
rounds  as  before ;  or  would  you  have  any  power  of  de- 
tention over  the  parents  or  of  punishing  the  parents  or 
of  charging  the  parents  ? — I  take  it  that  the  habitual 
casual  would  come  under  our  second  suggestion,  which 
deals  with  the  undeserving.  After  proving  over  a  sus- 
tained period  of  time  that  a  man  could  not  keep  himself, 
I  should  let  the  State  boldly  tackle  the  subject  and  say, 
"  We  ynW  keep  you  until  you  can  prove  that  you  can 
keep  yourself." 

26807.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Epsom  has  a  large  proportion 
of  casuals,  has  it  not  ? — We  get  a  good  number  of  casuals. 

26808.  You  are  on  a  high  road  ? — Yes,  we  are. 

26809.  What  number  of  children,  speaking  roughly, 
do  you  have  per  week  in  your  house  as  casuals  1 — Ten. 

26810.  Do  you  really  think  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren on  the  road  is  very  large  now  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
is  as  large  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

26811.  That  is  our  own  experience  too.  Take  an 
ordinary  casual :  how  many  nights  in  a  week  do  you  think 
he  spends  in  a  casual  ward  ? — The  average  casual — and  I 
am  speaking  now  of  95  per  cent,  of  them — probably 
spends  every  night  in  the  casual  ward,  I  should  say. 

26812.  How  does  he  get  nourishment  enough  to  carry 
him  along  and  do  his  work  ? — By  begging. 

26813.  Do  you  think  that  even  when  he  is  detained  for 
forty-eight  hours  every  time  a  man  would  get  enough 
in  the  interval  to  carry  him  through  ? — I  think  he  gets 
enough  to  carry  him  through  in  the  workhouse  itself. 
I  think  that  the  diet  will  just  carry  him  over  as  it  stands. 

26814.  You  think  the  dietary  is  really  enough  to  carry 
the  man  through  the  task  he  has  to  do,  and  a  day's  walking 
the  next  day  ? — -I  think  it  will  just  do  it,  as  we  stand  to- 
day, 

26815.  Do  you  think  that  he  would  not  deteriorate 
week  after  week  ? — I  think  he  would  deteriorate  afttr 
a  sustained  period. 

26816.  You  say  that  uniformity  of  treatment  should 
be  enforced,  but  have  you  much  evidence  as  to  the  varia- 
tions in  treatment  ?— It  is  a  practical  go-as-you-please 
kind  of  test,  undoubtedly.    Take  one  county  throughout, 


and  take  each  case  on  its  merits,  or  take  any  system  you 
like,  as  we  stand  at  present.  Take  adjoining  unions  ; 
you  will  find  the  next  union  to  myself  will  keep  him 
one  night,  while  I  am  keeping  him  two  nights  until  I  get 
overcrowded  by  what  other  people  are  sending  me  on. 
So  adjacent  imions  have  no  consistent  policy.  If  you 
had  a  fair  administration  over  a  given  area  you  would 
do  better.  But  as  we  stand  to-da^y,  each  board  of  guar- 
dians simply  in  a  lot  of  instances  sets  the  minimum 
task  and  keeps  him  the  minimum  time. 

26817.  Do  the  tramps  draw  great  distinction  between 
the  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

26818.  One  last  question  on  administration.  Do  you 
think  that  the  bath  is  generally  insisted  on  ? — No,  I  do 
not.  I  think  a  good  deal  more  5s  made  of  it  than  might 
be.  Some  casuals  are  very  fond  of  the  hot  bath,  but 
the  question  of  getting  the  hot  bath  is  the  difficulty  at 
times. 

26819.  (Chairman.)  As  the  temperature  is  lowered 
so  it  becomes  more  and  more  of  a  punishment  ? — That  is 
it ;  but  then  we  are  bound  to  give  a  hot  bath. 

26820.  (Dr.  Dowries. )  Could  you  tell  us  more  particularly 
why  you  consider  that  the  recommendation  that  the 
control  of  vagrancy  should  be  transferred  to  the  police  is 
undesirable  ? — I  think  you  would  have  no  more  guarantee 
of  uniformity  under  the  police,  or  not  as  much  pro- 
bably, as  you  would  have  under  the  Poor  Law. 

26821.  Is  it  only  on  that  ground  of  uniformity  that 
you  think  the  transfer  undesirable  ? — That  is  the  big 
ground  the  Departmental  Committee  took,  and  we  take 
them  on  their  own  ground. 

26822.  Do  you  consider  that  the  vagrant  population 
that  you  get  in  the  casual  wards  represents  the  whole  of 
the  vagrant  population  of  this  country  ? — No. 

26823.  Or  even  the  majority  of  it  ? — Not  more  than 
half,  I  should  say. 

26824.  Take  the  case  of  the  children  ;  there  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  the  country  that  the  children  of  vagrants 
should  be  dealt  with,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

26825.  It  is  a  feeling  expressed  at  meetings  ? — Yes. 
^26826.  And  yet  when  a  census  of  the  vagrant  children 
is  taken  on  a  particular  night  there  are  very  few  children 
found  in  the  casual  wards.    You  have  seen  the  returns, 
I  dare  say  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  so. 

26827.  Can  you  account  for  that  ? — I  cannot  give  any 
specific  reason  for  it.- 

26828.  I  think,  if  I  may  refer  you  to  the  evidence  that 
was  taken  before  the  Vagrancy  Committee,  you  will  find 
the  explanation.  TTie  children  do  not  necessarily  come 
into  the  casual  wards,  because  the  women  and  children 
may  go  into  either  a  shelter  or  a  lodging-house,  while  the 
man  goes  into  the  casual  ward.  My  point  is  that  you  do 
not  get  the  whole  of  the  vagrancy  population  into  the 
casual  wards  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  have  do  doubt 
about  that. 

26829.  You  agree  with  that  ?— Yes. 

26830.  I  see  you  contemplate  that  in  any  case  there 
should  properly  be  some  rearrangement  of  the  casual 
wards  ? — Undoubtedly.  You  get  casual  wards  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  six  or  seven  or  eight  miles  apart ; 
a  man  goes  out  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  he  is 
from  ten  to  six  doing  his  eight  miles,  and  that  is  aU  he 
does  in  the  eight  hours.  The  majority  of  the  men  who 
come  to  your  casual  wards  do  not  look  for  work. 

26831.  In  such  rearrangement  of  the  casual  wards 
do  you  contemplate  that  they  should  be  in  connection 
with  some  workhouse,  or  that  they  should  be  separate 
institutions  ?— Not  necessarily  in  connection  with  some 
workhouse,  but  that  they  should  be  in  connection  with 
the  present  Poor  Law  administration. 

26832.  If  they  are  not  to  be  at  the  workhouse,  how 
would  you  have  them  administered  ?— That  is  practically 
answered  now  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are  plenty  of  casual  wards  that  are  not  attached  to 
workhouses  but  are  under  the  Poor  Law  administration. 

26833.  Like  those  in  London  ?— Yes,  and  like  those 
in  the  provinces  too. 

26834.  (Chairman.)  You  say  that  you  think  the 
vagrancy  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law  only  represents  half 
the  vagrancy  in  the  country ;  do  you  mean  that  there  is 
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an  amount  of  vagrancy  altogether  outside  the  Poor  Law 
tioii  of  and  not  maintained  by  the  Poor  Law,  or  that  the  actual 
>ni'  statistics  of  the  Poor  Law  only  give  half  the  total  number 
on  in  of  vagrants  ? — I  should  not  think  the  Poor  Law  statistics 
wards,  gj^^  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  vagrants  that 
there  are  in  this  country,  taking  the  term  vagrant  to 
mean  a  man  who  has  no  visible  means  of  subsistence. 
I  will  give  you  an  instance.  I  took  the  occasion  last  week 
to  do  a  night's  slumming.  I  dropped  across  the  men  in 
Parliament  Square,  and  if  you  had  turned  the  whole  lot 
of  them  up  they  had  not  a  penny  in  their  pockets  ;  they 
were  asleep  there  all  the  night  and  in  the  vicinity,  and 
on  the  Embankment.  They  were  vagrants  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. 

26835.  But  surely  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
is  a  mass  of  vagrant  life  which  never  goes  into  the  Poor 
Law,  and  never  avails  itself  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  is  equal 
to  that  which  is  sustained  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — Practically, 
I  should  say  there  is. 

26836.  Who  never  come  into  the  Poor  Law  at  all  ? — 
I  would  not  say  never  at  all,  but  taking  the  general 
average  of  things  they  only  come  to  the  Poor  Law  once 
in  a  way.  They  are  not  habitual  vagrants  as  we  under- 
stand the  term  in  the  Poor  Law,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  vagrants. 

26837.  Have  the  remedies  which  you  suggest  any 
bearing  upon  that  particular  class  who  are  outside  the 
Poor  Law  ? — No.  You  will  have  to  deal  with  the  whole 
vagrant  class  afterwards,  and  that  will  mean  going  far 
deeper  still. 

26838.  Your  proposals  here  only  deal  with  those 
vagrants  who  coma  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — Only  with 
those  we  are  oflScially  cognisant  of. 

26839.  That  is  through  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes. 

26840.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Sooner  or  later  most  of  them  will 
have  been  in  a  casual  ward,  I  suppose  ?  You  were  discrimi- 
nating between  those  who  are  constantly  coming  into  the 
casual  wards,  and  what  the  Chairman  asked  was,  would 
there  be  a  large  class  who  never  came  into  the  casual 
wards  ? — I  may  put  it  in  another  way :  Supposing  that 
one  night  you  were  to  have  a  complete  census  of  all  the 
casual  vagrants  in  England,  my  estimate  would  be  that 

I the  total  number  you  would  get  from  all  sources  would  be 
at  least  double  those  who  would  be  in  Poor  Law  insti- 
tutions. 
2684L  At  the  time  ?— Yes  at  the  time, 
dition  26842.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  the  children  never  come 
\mder  the  education  laws  or  the  sanitary  laws,  practi- 
cally  ?— Never. 

26843.  So  that  the  children  of  vagrants  entirely  escape 
the  supervision  either  of  the  sanitary  authorities  or  of 
the  education  authorities  ? — Quite  so. 

icstion  26844.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  I  think,  Mr.  White,  if  a  vagrant 
had  6d.  in  his  pocket  he  would  be  considered  compara- 
tively wealthy,  at  any  rate,  as  able  to  pay  for  his  lodging, 
and  he  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  casual  ward, 
wards,  -would  he  ? — That  depends.  I  have  admitted  plenty  of 
men  into  the  casual  ward  with  half  a  crown  in  their 
pocket. 

26845.  Then  there  is  no  regulation  on  the  subject,  only 
what  the  guardians  make  ? — Yes.  I  have  admitted  such 
men  on  a  night  when  the  public  lodging-houses  have  been 
full.  They  have  come  to  me,  and  they  have  put  it  to  me 
that  they  have  had  work  to  go  to  at  six  o'clock  next 
morning,  and  I  have  admitted  those  men  into  the  casual 
ward  and  taken  care  that  they  went  to  work  at  six.  That 
was  when  the  London  County  Council  were  building 
Horton  Asylum,  and  it  was  under  the  special  direction  of 
my  board.  It  is  only  due  to  the  board  to  put  it  that 
way. 

26846.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Did  you  charge  the  men  for  their 
lodging  ;  did  you  take  anj-ihing  from  that  half-crown  ? — 
No,  we  did  not  take  anything  at  all — except  it  was  pressed. 
Once  or  twice  the  men  pressed  it.  The  men  would  have 
their  food,  and  they  would  simply  want  a  shake-down  and 
to  be  protected  from  the  weather. 

26847.  But  you  have  power  to  take  something,  have 
you  not  ? — The  absolute  law  is  that  if  a  man  has  4d.  in 
his  pocket  he  h;\s  sufficient  for  a  night's  lodging.  That 
is  the  absolute  standard. 
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26848.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  I  thought  there  was  some  such    Mr.  F.  E. 
standard.     You  would  not  have  admitted  those  men  Elkerton  and 
were  it  not  that  the  lodging-houses  were   closed  ? —    Mr.  J.  T. 
Certainly  not.  White. 

26849.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Or  full  ?— Or  full.  9  oTtTTooe. 

26850.  Do  you  know  when  the  lodging-houses  are  full  ?  

— There  you  are  !    Y'ou  cannot  refuse  a  vagrant ;  you 

cannot  take  a  man's  life  in  your  hands. 

26851.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  In  a  large  centre  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  lodging-houses  which  charge  only  4d. 
or  6d.  a  night,  if  a  man  has  begged  sufficient  it  stands  to 
reason  that  he  will  go  into  one  of  those  houses  in  pre- 
ference to  the  casual  ward  ? — Quite  so. 

26852.  Probably  that  will  account  for  this  large  number 
of  vagrants  who  you  state  are  not  otherwise  accounted 
for  ? — ^Yes.  You  can  go  to  the  Salvation  Army  Shelter 
in  Whitechapel  now,  as  I  have  done,  and  take  your  place 
in  the  ranks.  I  was  a  vagrant  that  time  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. 

26853.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Would  you  not  find  some 
difficulty  in  enforcing  an  absolutely  strict  order  which 
would  not  admit  of  any  discretion  ?  For  instance,  sup- 
posing a  task  of  work  is  prescribed,  must  you  not  have  a 
discretion  in  somebody  to  say  whether  in  a  particular 
case  it  can  be  executed  ? — I  take  it  that  in  all  Poor  Law 
administration  it  would  be  the  case  that  if  a  man  made 
any  demur  he  would  be  examined  by  the  medical  officer 
when  it  comes  to  a  task  of  work.  You  never  can  get  away 
from  that  ultimate  authority,  and  we  recognise  that  to 
the  hilt  in  all  administration. 

26854.  So  that  you  must  have  some  safety-valve 
somewhere  which  would  prevent  the  harsh  operation  of 
an  absolute  rule  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  the  exception  would 
prove  my  rule,  I  take  it. 

26855.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  your  views  with  Contracts: 
regard  to  contracts.    You  make  a  number  of  suggestions  proposed 
from  which  I  gather  that  the  masters  are  not  generally  reform  of  tha 
satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  carrying  out  con-  system, 
tracts  ? — I  scarcely  like  that  way  of  putting  it. 

26856.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  another  way :  You  think 
the  present  system  might  be  improved  ? — I  think  that  is 
fair  matter  of  argument. 

26857.  Did  you  ever,  Mr.  Elkerton,  consider  whether 
it  would  be  practicable  in  London,  assuming  these  sug- 
gestions were  carried  out,  to  have  one  great  store-house 
on  which  the  local  guardians  could  requisition  ? — {Mr. 
Elkerton.)  Giving  it  as  my  personal  opinion,  I  often  have 
thought  of  it,  and  thought  that  in  many  ways  it  would 
be  a  very  desirable  thing. 

26858.  In  the  same  way  as  with  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  ? — Yes. 

26859.  Y'ou  do  not  see  administratively  any  great 
difficulties  ? — No,  not  in  dealing  with  a  certain  class  of 
article. 

26860.  In  the  country  it  would  hardly  be  practicable, 
Mr.  ^ATiite,  under  present  arrangements  ? — {Mr.  White.) 
I  think  not,  in  the  country. 

26861.  Of  course,  in  large  populous  centres  two  or  three 
boards  of  guardians  might  unite  ? — That  might  be 
possible.  I  wish  you  to  take  paiticular  note  that  Mr. 
Elkerton  gave  it  as  his  personal  opinion  ;  he  was  very 
guarded  about  that. 

26862.  (Mrs.   Webb.)  Do  you  mean  by  standardising  Contracts  •. 
that  certain  brands   or  makes   should   be   prescribed  ?  the  standard . 
Take,  for  instance,  linen  sheeting  or  calicoes  which  are  isation  of 
liable  ia  be  weighted  ;  would  you  say  that  a  certain  make  samples  and 
should  be  piescribed  ? — Either  a  certain  make  or  a  certain  difficulties, 
number  of  threads  to  the  square  inch,  say,  so  that  there 

could  be  no  difficulty  about  the  standard,  and  so  that 
there  would  be  no  difference  in  quality  in  the  various 
institutions  throughout  the  country  which  have  this  par- 
ticular class  of  article.  That  would  lead  to  uniformity 
of  quality,  and  there  would  be  no  question  whether  you 
were  or  were  not  getting  the  stuff  that  you  were  con- 
tracting for.  It  would  also  lead  to  a  lessening  of  expense, 
because  you  would  get  made  in  large  quantities  what 
things  were  wanted. 

26863.  It  is  the  machinery  for  the  standardising 
that  I  want  to  get  at,  because  it  is  rather  a  skilled  opera- 
tion.   Who  is  to  judge  whether  a  calico  is  of  a  particular 
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standard  ?  Would  you  have  a  general  inspector  ?  It  is 
not  a  thing  that  you  could  entrust  to  an  ordinary  board  of 
guardians,  because  it  is  a  very  technical  thing  ? — I  think 
you  may  take  it  as  a  matter  of  practice  now  that  at  many 
of  our  Poor  Law  institutions  experts  are  called  in  from 
time  to  time  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  particular  kind  of 
material.  It  would  be  easy  all  throughout  the  country 
to  take  care  that  you  were  getting  exactly  what  you 
thought  you  were  getting. 

26864.  I  quite  agree  with  that ;  I  only  wanted  to  know 
whether  there  was  a  practicable  machinery  by  which  you 
could  get  this  standardisation.  It  seems  to  me  a  more 
difficult  thing  than  you  quite  realise.  I  only  want  to  know 
whether  you  have  a  suggestion,  and  whether  an  inspector, 
say,  is  to  come  round  and  see  whether  the  samples  sent 
in  by  the  tenderers  were  up  to  a  particular  standard  ? 
— That  might  possibly  happen,  I  take  it.  That  happens 
now  in  the  purview  of  the  Poor  Law  inspectors.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  a  Poor  Law  inspector  the  other 
week,  who  went  through  everj'thing  I  had  got  in  the 
store,  from  a  box  of  matches  to  the  heaviest  article.  He 
was  there  about  three  hours  and  a  half.  So  that  it  is 
practically  within  their  range  of  duties,  now,  I  take  it. 

26865.  It  may  be,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  addition  to 
their  duties,  and  I  should  imagine  the  same  man  could 
not  standardise  linen  and  at  the  same  time  standardise 
meat  or  soap  ? — But  I  saj'  you  have  that  in  every  work- 
house, and  that  throughout  the  country  for  these  big 
lines  of  articles  you  can  simply  have  the  same  thing. 

26866.  I  only  wanted  to  know  how  you  are  going  to 
get  at  it.  If  you  are  going  to  get  at  it  by  prescribing 
certain  brands  or  makes,  such  at  Horrockses'  cotton  cloth, 
or  anything  like  that,  then  it  is  comparatively  easy  ? — 
Then  it  would  have  to  follow  to  some  considerable  extent 
the  way  that  it  docs  in  some  contracts  now. 

26867.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  one  great  difficulty 
about  that,  namely,  that  it  has  been  discovered  by  big 
contracting  authorities  that  it  tends  towards  creating  a 
monopoly  in  a  certain  particular  brand,  if  you  insist 
on  having  a  certain  brand  of  things  which  only  certain  firms 
make  ? — Yes. 

26868.  So  that  there  is  some  practical  difficulty  about 
that  ? — Yes  ;  we  are  aware  of  the  underlying  current  of 
thought  as  regards  that,  and  we  have  fully  considered  it. 

26869.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  your  suggestion 
practically  would  take  the  form  of  an  independent  in- 
spector of  a  highly  specialised  kind,  or  whether  you 
would  suggest  that  certain  makes  or  brands  should  be 
denoted  ? — I  think  j'ou  may  take  it  both  ways. 

26870.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  The  suggestion  would  imply  a 
stringent  specification  in  trade  terras,  would  it  not  ? 
Quite  so.    But  you  would  got  a  universal  tender-sheet, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  of  course. 

Question  of        26871.  You  spoke,  Mr.  Elkerton,  of  the  possibihty 
central   Poor  of  a  central  stores  for  London  Poor  Law  work,  and  you 
said  you  thought  it  might  answer  for  certain  articles  ? 
— [Mr.  Elkerton.)  Yes,  I  did. 

26872.  What  class  of  goods  were  you  thinking  of  ? — 
I  meant  non-perishable  goods. 

26873.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Asylums  Board 
Central  Stores  ? — Yes. 

I    26874.  They  have  three  classes  there,  have  they  not  ? 
— Yes. 

26875.  They  have  the  hardware,  the  soft  goods,  and 
leather  goods  ? — Yes,  all  non-perishable  goods. 

26876.  Is  it  something  on  those  lines  that  you  have 
in  view  ? — Yes. 

26877.  How  would  you  overcome  the  possible  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  deliveries,  supposing  there  were 
differences  between  the  receiving-officers  at  the  institu- 
tion and  the  central  people  as  to  a  particular  article  ? 
Have  you  thought  of  that  ? — As  regards  the  quality  ? 

26878.  Possibly  as  regards  the  quality  of  a  delivery  ? 
■ — In  that  case,  of  course,  there  would  have  to  be  some 
one  who  would  be  competent  to  give  an  authoritative 
opinion. 

26879.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  On  the  general  question  of  the 
extension  of  areas  throughout  the  country,  I  think  you 
are  against  any  such  proposal  ? — {Mr.  White.)  Yes. 
{Mr.  Elkerton.)  Yes. 
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26880.  Both  as  regards  London  and  as  regards  the 
country  generally  ? — Yes. 

26881.  {Sir  Henry   Robinson.)  Is  it  not  the  practice  I'he  advei 
to  insert  advertisements  of  contracts  in  trade  journals  tisement  c 
now  ? — {Mr.  White.)    Not  as  a  standard  rule.    I  mean  required 
by  a  trade  journal  a  journal  distinct  from  an  official  contracts, 
journal  that  circulates  among  the  Poor  Law  class. 

26882.  By  local  papers  do  you  mean  papers  circulating 
in  the  district  or  papers  published  in  the  district  ? — We 
mean  published  in  the  immediate  district  where  the 
workhouse  is  situate  very  often. 

26883.  For  instance,  in  Epsom,  what  papers  have  you 
there  ?- — We  advertise  in  the  Surrey  Advertiser,  which 
goes  all  over  the  county,  the  Epsom  Herald  which  takes 
Epsom  of  course,  and  a  Suttdn  paper  which  takes  in 
another  big  parish.  Then  we  also  advertise  in  the 
Contracts  Journal  which  includes  every  trade. 

26884.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  But  you  do  not  insert 
an  advertisement  in  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  journals 
or  Local  Government  papers,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  Epsom  Board  does.  I  am  speaking  from  memory, 
but  I  do  not  think  so. 

26885.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  Need  for 
accounts  in  workhouses.  I  suppose,  to  put  it  plainly,  simplifid 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  master  of  the  work-  tion  of 
house  and  of  the  other  officials  is  taken  up  by  the  present  orkhouf 
system  of  keeping  the  accounts  ? — The  time  is  taken  accounts, 
up  by  clerical  work  very  largely. 

26886.  I  think  you  have  submitted  suggested  forms 
of  accounts,  have  you  not,  in  place  of  some  of  the  existing 
accounts  ? — Yes. 

26887.  Which  you  think  would  give  the  necessary 
information,  and  largely  diminish  the  amount  of  labour 
now  required  ? — Yes. 

26888.  Does  the  present  system  of  accounts  entail  a 
serious  inroad  upon  your  time  now  and  upon  the  time 
of  workhouse  masters  generally  ? — It  is  a  very  serious 
inroad  upon  the  time  of  a  country  master  ;  it  does  not 
touch  the  London  master  to  anything  hke  the  same 
extent  that  it  does  the  country  master.  The  country 
master  has  to  be,  from  the  gate  inwards,  everything ;  he 
is  a  Jack-of-all-trades,  and  the  accounts  mean  a  very 
serious  inroad  indeed  upon  his  time.  If  any  system 
can  be  devised  by  which  you  can  get  accuracy — and 
by  accuracy  I  mean  real  accuracy  as  opposed  to  book 
accuracy  sometimes — with  a  diminution  of  work,  that 
would  be  a  very  considerable  advantage  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  workhouses  generally.  In  other  words,  if 
the  present  system  of  accounts  is  to  continue,  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  public  bodies  to  give  more  cleri- 
cal help,  and  to  leave  the  master  free  for  more  organisa- 
tion work  and  more  detailed  administration  work  in 
the  house  proper. 

26889.  Have  your  forms  of  accounts  been  before  the 
departmental  committee  ? — We  have  sent  our  forms 
of  accounts  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  the  Permanent  Secretary,  and  I  believe  to  every 
district  auditor — but  I  am  speaking  from  memory ; 
and  we  have  had  the  pleasure,  if  I  may  say  so  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  Samuel  Provis,  of  knowing  that  on  many 
points,  though  not  giving  their  express  consent,  they 
have  given  their  tacit  consent  to  two  or  three  of  the 
forms  being  used.    I  think  I  am  speaking  fairly  there. 

26890.  May  we  take  it  from  you  that  the  present 
system  takes  up  more  time,  to  put  it  in  plain  English, 
than  it  is  really  worth,  having  regard  to  the  results  ? — 
That  is  it.    We  cannot  put  it  better  than  that. 

26891.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Your  scheme  is  practi- 
cally the  one  sent  to  the  Committee,  is  it  not  ? — Not 
quite.  Our  scheme  is  practically  the  one  which  we 
sent  on  the  report  of  the  Committee,  but  I  think  one 
may  take  it  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  tinged 
to  some  extent  with  our  views  as  expressed  before  them. 
I  have  copies  of  it. 

26892.  Perhaps  you  would  send  a  copy  afterwards 
to  the  Commission  ? — Yes.  (Subsequently  sent.  See 
Appendix  No.  IV). 

26893.  {Sir  Hinry  Robinson.)  How  many  hours  a  day  Aniouuto 
do  the  accounts  of  your  Epsom  workhouse  take  you,  as 

a  rule  ?— A  man  and  a  half  are  employed  the  whole  day  ;  ""gpgo^ 
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I  mean  one  man  can  work  on  them  the  whole  day  and 
another  man  half  a  day  to  keep  us  comfortably  going. 

26894.  {Chairman.)  How  many  inmates  have  you  ? — 
To-day  we  are  400  strong,  but  we  have  just  as  much  work 
with  that  400  strong  as  Mr.  Elkerton  has  with  his  2,000  ; 
or  a  man  with  fifty  might  have  as  much  work  with  his 
fifty  ;  he  has  not  as  big  figures  to  make,  but  he  has  to 
make  the  same  entries  of  figures  as  the  man  with  2,000. 
I  am  pleading  now  particularly  on  behalf  of  the  small 
master  ;  I  am  not  pleading  personally  at  all. 

26895.  Now  we  come  to  your  Section  XI.  which  states 
that  the  Consolidated  Orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  urgently  require  revision  and  consolidation  ;  I 
think  you  may  take  it  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  revision 
and  consolidation  of  the  Consolidated  Orders  may  be 
necessary  ? — Thank  you. 

26896.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  You  say  that  if  required  you  are 
prepared  to  submit  a  definite  list  so  far  as  regards  indoor 
administration  ;  might  we  have  that  definite  list  ? — 
We  will  prepare  it  and,  if  you  will  allow  us,  send  it  on. 
We  did  not  know  whether  you  would  ^vish  that.  (Sub- 
sequently sent.    See  Appendix  No.  IV). 

26897.  {CJiairman.)  With  regard  to  the  new  buildings, 
apparently  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
might  be  some  economy  as  regards  the  class  of  buildings 
now  put  up  ? — Quite  so. 

26898.  Of  course  if  the  building  is  in  a  very  expensive 
part  of  the  town,  there  is  rather  a  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  guardians  to  put  up  buildings  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  those  ? — We  recognise  that. 

26899.  I  suppose  what  you  feel  is  that  the  necessary 
accommodation  should  be  given  at  a  less  cost  ? — To  put 
it  broadly,  we  say  if  you  are  to  put  a  building  up  costing 
£250  or  £280  per  bed,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  reduce 
that  and  still  to  get  the  main  object  of  all  institutions, 
namely,  good  accommodation  and  good  classification. 

26900.  I  dare  say  your  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  great  disparity  there  is  in  the  cost  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  where  buildings  are  put  up  ? — We  have 
seen  it. 

26901.  And  therefore  I  think  one  may  fairly  draw  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  accommodation  on  the  lower  scale 
is  adequate  the  expenditure  on  the  higher  scale  is  some- 
what unnecessary  1 — That  is  a  fair  conclusion. 

26902.  When  any  buildings  are  put  up  you  would 
press  upon  those  who  design  them  and  are  responsible 
for  them  that  provision  should  be  made  for  extended 
classification  ? — I  would  make  that  the  prime  requisite, 
because  it  touches  so  many  parts  of  your  administration. 
Given  that,  then  you  have  got  the  backbone  of  every- 
thing, no  matter  what  class  of  institution  it  is. 

26903.  Now  we  come  to  indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  I 
.    .          see  you  are  empowered  to  give  your  views  upon  that, 

ut-relief  and  which  is  of  course  a  very  exhaustive  subject  ? — Quite  so. 
uestion  of  26904.  If  you  have  got  a  short  statement  to  make  we 
s  total  should  like  to  hear  it  ? — I  will  make  one  broad  state- 

bolition.  ment  and  take  my  stand  upon  it.  The  best  interests 
of  this  country  are  served  if  outdoor  relief  is  not  given 
too  freely,  and  not  giving  outdoor  relief  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  giving  of  indoor  relief.  I  hope  I  have 
put  my  meaning  clearlJ^ 

26905.  To  put  it  in  other  words,  the  contraction  of 
outdoor  relief,  if  done  on  proper  investigation,  will  not 
necessarily  lead  to  an  increase  of  indoor  relief  ? — Quite  so. 

26906.  I  assume  that  you  have  discussed  sometimes 
with  other  masters  whether  it  is  possible  to  abolish  out- 
door relief  altogether  ? — We  have  not  gone  as  far  as  that. 

26907.  Have  you  never  discussed  that  ? — Not  the 
total  abolition. 

26908.  I  will  put  it  in  another  waj'.  Am  I  right  in 
assuming  that  the  masters  of  workhouses  would  con- 
sider it  a  practical  impossibility  to  abolish  outdoor  relief 
unless  something  is  put  in  its  place  ? — Quite  so. 

26909.  And  therefore  they  have  not  discussed  it  as 
the  abolition  is  quite  an  impossibility  ? — That  is  so. 

26910.  {Mr.  Booth.)  If  minimising  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  outdoor  relief  docs  not  necessarily  involve 
any  increase  in  outdoor  relief,  does  it  not  follow  taat  it 
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must  be  a  different  class  of  person  who  is  dealt  with  in 
the  one  way  and  in  the  other  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
follow  your  point  again.    I  am  so  sorrj^. 

26911.  I  am  afraid  I  put  my  questions  very  badly. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  refusing  to  give  outdoor  relief  or 
refusing  to  give  it  to  a  certain  extent  does  not  increase 
the  indoor  relief,  that  must  mean  that  those  particular 
people  do  not  take  and  will  not  accept  indoor  relief  ? — 
That  is  what  it  means.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  follow 
what  is  behind  the  question,  and  whether  I  should  concur 
with  it. 

26912.  Do  not  think  what  is  behind  ;  there  is  nothing 
behind  of  any  subtlety.  If  that  is  so,  does  it  not  seem 
that  they  must  be  a  different  class  of  people — a  class  of 
people  who  are  too  proud  to  accept  indoor  relief  ? — 
You  may  call  it  by  that  word  "  proud  "  if  you  like,  but 
it  is  not  the  word  I  should  use  always. 

26913.  In  what  way  do  you  suppose  their  wants  are 
met — by  their  own  friends,  or  by  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance ? — I  think  that  many  people  apj^ly  for  outdoor 
relief  on  the  bare  chance  of  getting  it,  and  if  they  do  not 
get  it,  they  make  no  further  effort  to  get  either  indoor 
or  outdoor  relief.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  trying  to  get 
something. 

26914.  I  will  not  use  the  word  "  proud  " — they  decline 
to  receive  indoor  relief  ? — Yes,  they  decline  to  receive 
it,  I  can  take  that  word. 

26915.  But  they  will  take  relief  if  the_y  can  get  it  as 
outdoor  relief  ? — They  will  take  outdoor  relief  if  they 
can  get  it. 

26916.  Although  they  will  not  take  indoor  relief  ? — 
Although  they  will  not  take  indoor  relief. 

26917.  But  the  other  people,  either  by  their  necessity 
or  by  their  character,  are  willing  to  take  the  relief  in- 
doors ? — They  are  willing  to  take  it  indoors. 

26918.  Does  that  not  practically  divide  the  paupers 
itito  two  classes — those  who  will  and  who  those  will  not 
receive  indoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

26919.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  you  whether  the  class 
who  do  not  receive  outdoor  relief  necessarily  is  of  one 
kind,  or  does  it  include  a  lot  of  different  classes  of  persons 
— some  who  are  too  proud  and  ought  to  have  it,  and 
some  who  are  worthless  and  ought  not  to  have  it  ? — In 
my  estimation  it  includes  a  great  many  people  who  ought 
not  to  have  it. 

26920.  Supposing  you  had  a  board  of  guardians  who 
refused  all  outdoor  relief,  whether  to  the  sick  or  to  old 
jjeople  or  to  anybody  else,  would  it  not  include  some 
jjeople  who  ought  to  have  it  and  would  not  get  it  under 
those  circumstances  ? — I  should  certainly  say,  yes,  it 
would. 

26921.  So  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  class  ? — Quite  so. 

26922.  It  is  a  heterogeneous  class  ? — Quite  so. 

26923.  It  might  include  some  people  who  ought  to 
get  relief  and  would  not,  and  a  great  many  perhaps  who 
ought  not  to  get  relief  but  would  ? — I  will  take  it  in  those 
terms — a  great  many  who  ought  not  to  get  it. 

26924.  But  there  would  be  the  danger  of  some  people 
who  ought  to  get  it  not  getting  it  ? — I  should  most 
certainly  say  that  if  you  abolish  outdoor  relief  altogether 
you  world  produce  cases  of  grave  hardship. 

26925.  Take,  for  instance,  medical  relief  ;  you  might 
have  some  people  who  would  refuse  to  come  into  the 
workhouse  and  who  yet  require  medical  relief  ? — That  I 
quite  admit. 

26926.  Take  the  case  of  a  mother  and  her  child; 
the  mother  might  not  come  into  the  workliouse,  and 
yet  might  really  require  relief  for  her  infant  ? — That 
I  quite  admit. 

26927.  Then  with  regard  to  old  people  :  you  might 
have  some  old  people  who  might  refuse  to  come  into  the 
workhouse,  who  might  get  and  who  ought  to  get  outdoor 
relief,  might  yju  not  ? — My  experience  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians is  that  any  old  people  who  come  along  and  can  prove 
that  they  can  be  taken  care  of  or  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves invariably  get  outdoor  relief. 

26928.  Quite  so,  because  the  board  of  guardians  does 
not  limit  outdoor  relief  in  that  respect  1 — That  is  so. 
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26929.  But  if  you  were  to  try  and  abolish  outdoor 
relief  you  would  be  met  with  that  class  ? — Yes  ;  and  you 
have  that  class  still  to  provide  for. 

2G930.  Then  you  have  widows  with  children  who 
rather  than  break  up  their  home  will  not  apply  for  rehef  ; 
they  may  be  most  respectable  people,  but  they  will  not 
apply  for  relief,  if  the  only  relief  given  them  is  that  they 
and  their  children  should  come  into  the  workhouse  1 — 
That  happens  also. 

26931.  So  that  there  would  be  quite  a  number  of 
classes  of  people  who,  if  you  abolished  outdoor  relief, 
would  refuse  to  apply  for  relief,  not  because  they  were 
worthless,  but  because  they  were  too  good  to  care  to 
come  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes  ;  I  will  take  it  that 
way.  There  would  be  certain  classes  still  left  outside 
who  would  be  harshly  dealt  with  if  you  declined  all  out- 
door relief. 

26932.  Is  your  objection  to  outdoor  relief  its  effect  on 
character — that  it  is  bad  for  character — or  simply  that 
it  increases  the  expenditure  on  the  poorer  classes  ? — 
I  will  deal  with  it  on  both  views.  I  think  that  with 
an  extended  system  of  outdoor  relief,  you  are  ultimately 
bound  to  have  a  larger  expenditure  than  with  a  judicious 
use  of  both  systems  ;  and  I  also  hold  that  by  the  giving 
of  indiscriminate  outdoor  rchef  the  national  life  as  a 
whole  is  bound  to  suffer — I  hold  that  very  strongly. 

26933.  Supposing  you  had  a  form  of  outdoor  relief, 
say  a  form  of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  which  im- 
proved their  habits,  like  a  health  visitor  who  is  empowered 
to  give  milk  to  babies  on  the  condition  that  the  mother 
treated  those  babies  well,  would  you  be  against  it  then  ? 
Are  you  against  it  simply  because  it  increases  the  ex- 
penditure, or  mainly  because  it  deteriorates  character  ? 
— Mainly  because  it  deteriorates  character. 

26934.  So  that  if  there  was  any  particular  form  of 
outdoor  reUef  which  did  not  deteriorate  character  you 
would  not  object  to  it  ? — Not  so  long  as  you  are  getting 
an  adequate  return  for  what  you  are  expending. 

26935.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  What  is  the  average  number  of 
first  admissions  into  your  workhouse  in  a  year,  do  you 
think — quite  roughly  ? — Fifty. 

26936.  What  proportion  of  those  have  been  refused 
outdoor  relief,  do  you  think  ?— Not  2  per  cent.  One  is 
in  the  board-room  continually,  and  one  sees  the  appUcants 
that  come  along — and  you  never  see  them  any  more. 

26937.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  Could  you  give  us  any  idea 
as  to  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  effect  of  indoor  reUef 
on  character  ?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  effect 
of  outdoor  relief,  and  I  should  hke  to  know  now  what  is 
the  effect  of  indoor  reUef  ? — The  effect  of  indoor  relief 
as  it  stands  to-day  on  the  able-bodied  class  in  my  esti- 
mation undoubtedly  is  that  it  deteriorates.  With 
the  main  body  of  workhouse  inmates  that  you  are 
getting  now — and  the  main  body  of  workhouse  inmates 
now  are  over  ^xty  years  of  age — the  question  of  character 
and  the  effect  on  character  has  passed  ;  you  are  getting 
no  character  formed  with  them  ;  the  character  is  too 
formed  for  you  to  deal  with  it ;  and  all  that  we  as  ad- 
ministrators have  to  do  is  to  take  those  old  men  and  old 
women,  as  far  as  we  can  with  justice  to  the  man  who  pays 
as  well  as  to  those  who  are  paid  for,  and  see  that  they  are 
well  treated.  But  if  you  get  a  bulk  of  able-bodied  people 
into  your  house,  the  whole  tone  of  your  house  ultimately 
must  deteriorate.  We  are  not  staffed  and  we  have  not 
the  appUances  to  deal  with  a  large  body  of  able-bodied, 
and  that  is  why  we  have  urged  so  strongly  all  the  way 
through  this  evidence  that  the  able-bodied  should  be 
removed  from  us,  primarily  for  their  own  sakes  and  also 
for  the  sakes  of  the  other  inmates. 

26938.  So  practically  you  would  say  the  improving 
effect  on  character  is  nil  ? — It  is  nil. 

26939.  Are  the  inmates  in  your  union  reasonably 
happy  and  comfortable,  compared  with  what  they  would 
be  if  they  had  been  relieved  outside  ? — Yes. 

Decrease  1  26940.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  Uberty  ? — The  loss  of 

deterrence  of  liberty  does  not  affect  workhouse  inmates  nowadays 
Workhouses,  to  the  degree  that  it  did  ten  years  ago. 

26941.  Because  ? — I  can  name  you  workhouses  where 
they  get  their  breakfast  and  they  go  out,  they  come  back 
to  their  dinner  and  they  go  out  again,  six  days  out  of  the 
seven. 
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26942.  Is  that  common  in  country  workhouses  ?— That 
is  in  a  manufacturing  district  in  the  north-east  part  o* 
Lancashire. 

26943.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  But  that  will  only  apply  to  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  inmates  ? — I  base  my  argu- 
ment all  the  way  through  on  the  fact  that  our  work- 
houses are,  to  a  large  extent,  now  inhabited  by  people 
who — yes,  I  will  put  it  as  strongly  as  that — have  a  right 
to  be  there,  if  you  like  to  put  it  that  way.  Therefore, 
we  think  the  workhouse  to  a  very  large  extent  now  is 
really  an  almshouse  ;  it  is  not  a  workhouse  as  it  was 
understood  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  any  manner  of 
means.  There  is  no  task  of  work  and  there  is  no  deterring 
influence  about  liberty  ;  clothing  is  not  uniform  to  the 
extent  it  was,  the  diet  is  more  liberal,  and  the  whole 
surroundings  of  the  place  are  different,  even  compared 
with  what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Under  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  as  we  stand  to-day,  the  time  will  very 
soon  come  when  practically  the  workhouse  will  be  an  alms- 
house. Whether  that  is  a  good  thing  for  the  nation  at 
large  or  not  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  there  the  fact  is,  I 
believe.  In  many  of  our  country  workhouses  to-day 
the  conditions  of  comfort  and  the  conditions  of  hfe  are 
such  that  the  great  majority  of  the  inmates  are  leading 
comfortable  and  happy  lives. 

26944.  Have  you  any  workhouse  in  mind  where  they 
allow  the  inmates  to  go  out  when  they  please  after  break- 
fast and  after  dinner  ? — Burnley. 

26945.  But  that  only  applies  to  a  small,  select  class 
of  inmates  ? — We  are  differing  somewhat  as  to  what  per- 
centage that  class  forms  in  our  workhouse.  I  think  it 
forms  rather  a  large  percentage. 

26946.  But  it  is  a  selected  class  ?— Yes. 

26947.  In  Burnley,  what  percentage  are  they,  and 
what  are  the  qualifications  for  the  class,  do  you  know  ? 
— I  think  they  are  rather  wide  qualifications — wide 
on  the  side  of  the  inmate  ? 

26948.  At  Burnley  ?— At  Burnley. 

26949.  But  you  have  no  exact  figure*,  hftT»  you,  as  to 
the  qualification  ? — No,  I  have  not,  hat  I  will  put  those  in, 

26950.  With  particulars  of  the  olftsidfiostlon  ? — Yes. 
(Subsequently  sent.    See  Appendix  No.  IV). 

26951.  When  you  were  laying  down  the  brotad  line  No  stigma 
against  outdoor  relief  being  given  too  freely,  and  said  if  attached  to 
it  is  restricted  somewhat  in  that  respect  it  would  not  neces-  outrelief. 
sarily  increase  the  indoor  poor,  had  you  in  mind  the  fact 

that  people  will  receive  outdoor  relief  without  feeling 
it  any  stigma  at  all  who  with  an  effort  could  manage  to 
do  without  it  ? — Yes,  I  had  those  in  mind. 

26952.  What  method  have  you  of  applying  a  test  in  The  possi- 
order  to  prevent  those  receiving  outdoor  relief,  that  is,  bility  of  a 
what  method  of  restricting  it  have  you  ?    Could  you  do 

it  by  an  automatic  test  of  the  workhouse,  or  by  some  form*^ 
of  careful  sifting  ? — My  own  board  does  it  by  a  process  of 
careful  sifting  ;  I  mean  that  we  have  no  invariable  rule, 
and  if  a  person  comes  along  and  says  "  I  want  outdoor 
relief  "  the  Chairman's  reply  is  not  invariably  the  offer 
of  the  house. 

26953.  Have   you    outdoor   relief    regulations  and 
standing  orders  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  scale. 

26954.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  your  experience  what  do  you  Evils  of  ag 
think  is  the  greatest  hardship  of  indoor  relief  ? — The  gregation  of 
greatest  hardship  of  indoor  relief  in  my  estimation  is  inmates  in 
the  large  day  rooms.    The  fact  that  forty,  or  fifty,  or'*'"g^  work- 
sixty,  or  seventy  people  have  to  live  together,  whether 

it  is  due  to  classification  or  not,  is  bad.  I  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  if  you  had  a  series  of  rooms  something 
after  the  almshouse  system  all  the  way  through ;  I 
mean  a  series  of  small  rooms  where  the  home  life  could  be 
maintained,  and  the  hardship,  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
hardship,  would  be  removed.  It  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
hardship  to  live  in  a  room  where  you  have  got  thirty, 
or  forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  other  people  ;  and  there  are 
some  boards  who  think  they  are  classifying  when  they  put 
sixty  people  together. 

26955.  Would  you  not  say  that  that  is  the  great  hard- 
ship of  the  aged  poor  who  receive  indoor  relief,  that  they 
practically  never  can  get  alone  from  the  moment  they  go 
into  the  house  till  they  go  into  their  coffin  ; — Yes,  that  is 
a  practical  hardship. 
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assification  26956.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  How  would  you  classify  the  people 
the  work-  in  your  small  rooms  ?  Would  you  let  the  people  f  orra  their 
)use.  own  parties,  or  would  you  classify  them  according  to  any 

system  ? — To  a  very  large  extent  you  will  find  the  in- 
mates do  classify  themselves,  as  we  stand  to-day,  and 
with  a  little  assistance  from  the  officers  you  get  very  good 
classification.  If  you  had  small  rooms,  you  could  classify 
the  temperaments  even,  which  is  a  very  important  part  of 
classification. 

26957.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  What  sort  of  small  rooms 
would  they  be  ;  could  you  tell  us  at  all  what  would  be 
about  their  size  ? — I  would  limit  it  to  a  dozen. 

26958.  And  some  less  than  that  ? — Yes,  so  that  each 
one  might  have  his  own  or  her  own  comer,  and  her  own 
armchair  or  some  little  thing  belonging  to  himself  or 
herself.  It  is  not  a  question  of  expense,  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  carrying  out  a  system. 

26959.  And  could  buy  some  little  thing  for  himself 
or  herself  if  he  or  she  wanted  it  ? — Yes. 

26960.  [Dr.  Doumes.)  Should  you  want  more  officers  ? 
— No.  I  have  thought  that  out  very  fully.  You  could 
have  the  rooms  arranged  on  a  certain  system  so  that 
you  could  get  easily  from  one  to  the  other,  and  so  that 
you  would  be  able  to  segregate  your  dangerous  inmates 
and  your  feeble  inmates.  In  that  way  you  would  not 
want  more  staff,  I  am  sure  ;  possibly  you  might  in  some 
classes  of  workhouses  want  less  staff  even. 
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26961.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Have  you  ever  had  your 
workhouse  full  ? — No,  I  have  always  been  able  to  take 
in  one  or  two  more  than  we  have  had. 

26962.  You  might,  I  suppose,  in  time  of  severe  distress, 
if  there  was  no  power  to  give  outdoor  relief,  get  your 
workhouse  full  ? — Quite  so. 

26963.  What  would  happen  then  ? — I  have  put  the 
point  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  give  no  outdoor 
relief. 

26964.  It  does  not  occur  to  you  that,  supposing  out- 
door relief  were  abolished,  there  would  be  any  means  of 
meeting  that  difficulty  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would 
in  a  crisis. 

"Po'r'l!"  26965.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  another  big  sub- 
thorit  for  ^'^^^  which  I  think  we  should  like  to  have  the  opinion 
ndon  Elkerton,  and  that  is  the  question  of  a  central 

authority  for  London.  We  have  already  gone  at  very 
considerable  length  into  that  question,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  for  you,  Mr.  Elkerton,  to  do  more 
than  sum  up  in  a  sentence  or  two  your  views  upon  the  idea 
of  a  central  authority  for  London  ? — {Mr.  Elkerton.) 
We  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  central  authority,  as  we 
think  that  local  authorities  are  much  better  to  deal  with 
the  Poor  Law  than  a  big  central  authority  would  be. 

26966.  What  do  you  say  as  regards  institutional  relief 
in  workhouses  and  other  buildings  ? — We  think  that  they 
might  be  grouped  for  certain  classes  with  advantage 
under  the  present  administration. 

26967.  But  you  are  opposed  to  anything  like  one 
authority  administering  all  the  institutions  for  London  ? 
—Yes. 

26968.  {Dr.  Downes.)  What  are  your  particular  grounds 
for  objecting  to  it  ? — We  consider  that  in  the  Poor  Law 
the  personal  element  must  come  in  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  that  when  you  have  a  comparatively  small  body 
you  are  much  more  likely  to  get  that  personal  element 
than  you  are  with  a  big  body  such  as  a  central  authority 
for  London  would  be. 

26969.  Should  you  be,  apart  from  that,  in  favour  of 
such  an  extended  Poor  Law  service  as  you  might  have  if 
you  had  a  more  extended  authority  ? — I  do  not  quite 
follow. 

26970.  At  present  each  board  of  guardians  appointt 
its  own  officers,  and  the  chances  of  promotion  in  thas 
particular  service  are  comparatively  small  ? — Yes. 

2697  L  But  if  there  were  a  large  central  body  the  ser- 
vice might  be  extended  ? — Yes,  it  might  help  in  that  way. 

26972.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  officers.  You 
have  put  forward,  iSIi'.  White,  certain  points  for  con- 
sideration, and,  first,  I  see  you  are  in  favour  of  the  power 
of  appointment  and  dismissal  of  superior  officers  being 
retained  by  a  central  governing  authority  ? — (Mr.  White.) 
As  we  stand. 
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26973.  Then  you  suggest  that  promotion  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  service  should  be  possible 
to  all  officers  in  the  Poor  Law  service.  You  would  not 
take  a  man  out  of  the  particular  class  he  was  in  and  put 
him  into  another  because  the  salary  was  higher,  would 
you  ? — No,  that  would  not  follow. 

26974.  And  you  would  not  convert  a  relieving  officer 
into  a  master  of  a  workhouse  ? — Not  because  he  was  a 
relieving  officer  ;  but  I  might  possibly  get  a  very  good 
master  of  a  workhouse  from  a  relieving  officer. 

26975.  What  do  you  mean,  then,  by  suggesting  pro- 
motion from  the  lower  to  the  higher  ranks  ? — Here 
I  am  speaking  with  reserve,  and  you  will  quite  under- 
stand my  position  here,  I  am  sure. 

26976.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way  and  make  it  easier 
for  you  :  how  did  you  begin  in  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  beg^  n 
as  a  teacher. 

26977.  A  teacher  in  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

26978.  Then  you  became  an  assistant-master  ? — Yes 

26979.  And  then  master  ?— Yes. 

26980.  A  master  has  nothing  higher  to  look  for,  has  he  ? 
— Nothing. 

26981.  A  reheving  officer  has  nothing  to  look  for  'i— 
That  is  so. 

26982.  It  is  not  the  general  practice  for  boards  of 
guardians  to  take  a  master  from  one  house  to  another, 
is  it  ? — That  is  not  a  common  practice,  but  it  has  been 
done.  There  is  the  case  in  point  of  Mr.  Elkerton  ;  he 
was  transferred. 

26983.  Is  there  a  great  difference  now  in  the  salaries 
of  masters  at  average-sized  workhouses  ? — Yes,  there 
are  wonderful  differences. 

26984.  As  regards  promotion,  the  more  you  increase 
the  area  the  more  chance  there  would  be  for  promotion  ? 
— We  recognise  that,  but  if  I  may  repeat  the  old  proverb, 
"  Better  the  devil  you  know,  than  the  devil  you  don't 
know."  The  whole  point  in  that  paragraph  is  that  we 
think  it  ought  to  be  at  any  rate  possible  for  one  having' 
the  attributes  which  we  say  every  officer  ought  to  have 
to  reach  higher  posts.  I  cannot  put  the  position  any 
higher  than  that,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  do  so  ;  but  I  may 
say  that  it  is  not  simply  a  pious  hope  or  a  pious  aspiration. 

26985.  In  fact  you  rather  recognise  the  possibility 
if  not  the  advisability  of  a  certain  interchange  ? — Yes. 

26986.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  as  regards  proba-  Poor  Law 
tion  ? — That  is  a  very  thorny  subject.    We  do  recognise  officers  :  the 
that  the  first  time  a  master  and  a  matron  are  appointed  hardships  of 
to  any  office  it  is  necessary  perhaps  that  they  should  be  probation 
for  the  first  year  solely  under  the  board  of  guardians  ^J*^  difficulty 
they  may  happen  to  serve  ;  but  it  often  happens  in  the  ^"^^ 
course  of  his  or  her  career  that  a  master  or  a  matron  may 

change  houses  eight  or  nine  times,  and  each  time  they 
change  houses  during  each  first  twelve  months'  service  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  guardians  they  are  serving  to  say 
to  them,  not  in  so  many  words,  but  in  effect,  "  You  do  not 
suit  us,  and  you  will  have  to  go  ;  "  in  other  words,  boards 
then  have  to  give  no  specific  details  and  to  formulate  no 
charges.  As  a  matter  of  pubUc  administration,  we  recog- 
nise that  the  man  who  pays  the  tune  has  a  right  to  call 
it :  but  after  a  man  has  got  to  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  he  happens  to  make  his  last  shift,  if  he  drops  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  then,  and  when  he  is  forty-one  or 
forty-two  years  of  age  he  is  told  at  the  end  of  nine  months, 
"  At  the  end  of  your  twelve  months  it  is  best  we  should 
part,"  we  think  that  that  is  a  case  of  distinct  hardshijj. 
I  do  not  think  such  cases  are  isolated. 

26987.  Do  you  mean  that  the  cases  are  not  isolated 
where  that  has  actually  happened  ? — Yes.  Of  course 
it  is  one  of  tho.se  cases  where  you  have  to  speak  very 
guardedly,  and  I  am  speaking  with  all  due  diff.dence  on 
the  subject. 

26988.  What  you  would  contend,  therefore,  is  that 
you  serve  for  a  term  of  probation  when  you  get  into  the 
service,  and  if  after  then  you  have  improved  yourself 
and  you  are  promoted  to  another  place,  you  ought  not 
to  serve  a  second  term  of  probation  ? — That  is  so.  I 
cannot  put  the  reasons  more  plainly,  but  it  is  possible 
to  drop  across  individual  boards,  and  your  manner  does 
not  please  them,  or  something  does  not  please  them,  and 
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they  dismiss  you,  but  they  have  to  give  no  specific  details  ; 
whereas  if  you  remain  in  your  original  place  or  have  got 
over  your  first  twelve  months  with  your  own  board,  then 
the  central  authority  says,  "  No  board  shall  dismiss  this 
man  or  this  woman  ;  we  want  specific  details  of  what  he 
or  she  has  done,  and  we  will  judge  the  case  on  its  merits." 
So  we  ask  that  when  a  man  has  once  gone  through  his 
probationary  period,  there  should  not  be  a  fresh  proba- 
tionary period  every  time  he  shifts  his  position. 

26989.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  as  regards  the 
same  class  of  appointment ;  but,  of  course,  if  the  man  is 
promoted  from  one  class  of  appointment  to  something 
quite  different,  it  is  not  unreasonable,  is  it,  that  he  should 
serve  a  period  of  probation  ? — That  is  the  point  of  the 
whole  question.  There  are  only  three  classes  that  have 
to  undergo  this  repeated  probation. 

26990.  Which  are  they  ?— The  relieving  officer,  the 
master  and  matron,  and  the  superintendent  and  matron 
of  a  school ;  but  the  scholmaster  class  is  now  becoming 
very  scarce.    Those  are  the  three  classes. 

26991.  I  do  not  think  I  have  made  myself  clear.  If, 
say,  a  superintendent  relieving  officer  is  appointed  as 
master  of  a  workhouse,  he  would  have  to  serve  his  period 
of  probation,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

26992.  Even  if  it  was  in  the  same  district  in  which  he 
was  originally  appointed  ? — Quite  so  ;  and  that  we  think 
ought  to  be,  because  he  goes  from  one  class  to  the  other. 

26993.  And  you  do  not  object  to  that  ? — We  do  not 
object  to  that  at  all. 

26994.  But,  being  there,  if  he  is  transferred  to  any  other 
union,  and  he  has  already  served  his  period  of  probation, 
you  do  not  think  he  ought  to  go  through  another  period 
of  probaticjn  ? — Quite  so. 

26995.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Might  you  not  find  that  a 
man  who  was  a  very  good  master  in  a  small  workhouse 
was  not  a  verg  good  one  in  a  big  workhouse  ? — May  I 
put  it  th3  other  way  about — that  a  man  would  get  on 
with  one  board  of  guardians  who  did  not  happen  to  get 
get  on  with  another. 

26996.  Take  my  case,  if  you  do  not  mind — that  is  the 
case  of  a  man  going  from  one  workhouse  to  another  ; 
he  of  course  would  be  going  from  a  smaller  one  to  a  larger 
one,  because  he  would  go  for  the  sake  of  the  greater 
remuneration  ? — Yes. 

26997.  Might  it  not  be  the  case  that  a  man  who  was 
an  excellent  master  in  a  small  workhouse  did  not  turn 
out  to  hi  able  to  cope  with  the  greater  work  of  a  large 
workhouse  ? — I  admit  that. 

26998.  Then  supposing  the  system  of  probation  did 
not  apply,  when  he  went  to  the  larger  workhouse  you 
could  not  meet  that  case,  could  you  ? — Yes,  I  think  you 
could  reach  the  position  in  this  way,  and  I  think  the 
Local  Government  Board  does  reach  the  position  in  this 
way  in  its  practice  now.  The  public  administration  in 
England  is  such  that  if  a  board  of  guardians  pass  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  any  officer,  no  matter  what  his  tenure 
-of  office  may  be,  probably  that  officer  must  go.  I  think 
the  board  is  sufficiently  protected  by  that  saving  clause 
in  the  public  administration  of  England. 

26999.  I  think  you  would  say,  would  you  not,  that 
usually  if  a  board  of  guardians  passes  a  resolution  of  that 
kind  after  his  first  year  of  service,  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  want  to  know  why  they  had  not  confidence 
in  him,  and  they  would  not  take  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  the 
board  of  guardians  ? — -I  do  not  think  that ;  but  I  must 
put  it  to  you  that  if  a  board  of  guardians  did  pass  a  vote 
of  no  confidence — as  a  public  body,  and  by  a  fairly  unani- 
mous vote,  not  a  catch  vote — it  requires  something 
more  than  an  average  workhouse  master  to  get  over  that 
position. 

Joint  np.  27000.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  As  regard  the  question  of  dual 

pciatm?nt  of  appointments,  I  mean  the  appointments  of  husband 
husband  and  and  wife,  has  your  association  any  views  ? — Yes,  we 
have.  Taking  it  right  through  the  country,  on  the  whole 
we  think  the  best  interests  of  Poor  Law  administration  are 
served  by  the  appointments  being  joint ;  but  there  are 
isDlated  cases,  as  obtains  in  London,  where  it  might  be 
better  if  the  appointments  were  separate.  Taking  it  right 
throughout,  I  think  the  more  you  examine  that  subject 
the  more  you  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  we 
have,  that  the  advantages  of  the  couple  being  man  and 
wife  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
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27001.  You  do  think  so  ?— Yes. 

27002.  Are  you  thinking  of  the  monotony  of  life  in- 
volved in  the  service  ? — There  are  advantages  both  ways. 

27003.  It  is  very  monotonous  work,  is  it  not — the  topic 
of  conversation  is  always  the  workhouse  ? — That  I  admit ; 
but  there  are  advantages.    I  will  leave  it  that  way. 

27004.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  call  attention  to  the 
salaries  ;  what  have  you  to  say  on  that  subject  ? — 
There  we  must  leave  this  document  to  speak  for  itself. 
It  is  not  in  our  province  to  labour  this  any  more.  We 
cannot  put  it  any  higher  than  we  have  here.  We  have 
tried  to  put  such  a  case  to  you  to-day  as  to  prove  that 
as  a  part  of  the  great  Poor  Law  service,  we  are  not  solely 
actuated  by  what  we  are  going  to  gain  out  of  it.  But 
we  are  bound  to  live,  and  if  there  is  any  possibility  of 
our  coming  more  into  line  with  other  branches  of  the  public 
service,  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  be  heard  on  that 
part  of  the  subject. 

27005.  You  give  a  list  of  the  salaries  which  are  paid  to 
certain  masters  and  matrons  ;  do  those  officers  have  to 
give  the  whole  of  their  time  ? — Everyone  of  them. 

27006.  And  have  they  no  other  emoluments  ? — To  the 
best  of  my  belief,  no. 

27007.  Then  you  call  attention  to  the  superannuation 
allowances,  and  you  suggest  that  the  female  officers 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  their  retiring  allowance  on 
attaining  the  age  of  fifty-five  ? — I  put  that  rather  strongly 
on  behalf  of  the  female  officers.  There  should  be  a  per- 
missive power  that  before  a  women  gets  thoroughly  worn 
out  she  should  be  able  to  retire,  so  that  she  may  not 
die  within  a  few  months  of  the  date  of  her  retirement. 
If  she  enters  as  a  young  woman,  say  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
three  as  a  nurse,  and  she  remains  until  she  is  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  then  I  think  fifty-five  should  as  of  right 
constitute  a  fair  basis  for  her  retiring  age. 

27008.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  concur  in  that  opinion — that  women  feel 
more  the  strain  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  Poor 
Law  than  men  do,  and  that  therefore  the  age  of  super- 
annuation ought  to  be  somewhat  lower  with  them  on 
that  account ;  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — I  feel  that,  and  I 
feel  that  very  strongly,  because  if  I  may  put  it  so,  there 
is  no  class  of  officers  you  have  got  in  your  Poor  Law  who 
work  with  the  same  zeal  and  real  efficiency  that  your 
female  officers  do,  Take  your  nurses  and  your  matrons 
particularly ;  they  take  far  more  out  of  themselves 
than  the  porter  of  the  workhouse  does,  for  instance,  and 
their  working  age  would  therefore  of  necessity  be  shorter. 
Of  course  we  are  not  asking  that  a  female  officer  should  be 
compelled  to  retire  at  fifty-five,  because  you  may  get  a 
very  strong  vigorous  woman  who  is  in  perfect  health  at 
fifty-five  ;  but  the  pubUc  would  be  safe-guarded,  because 
an  officer  who  is  getting  £60  or  £70  a  year  with  emoluments 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five  would  not  be  incUned  to  leave  that 
£60  or  £70  a  year  with  emoluments  for  the  sake  of  a 
pension  of  £40  or  £50.  So  you  are  pretty  well  protected 
from  that  point  of  view.  The  same  would  hold  good 
with  regard  to  the  man  of  sixty  years  of  age  ;  if  at  the 
age  of  sixty  he  was  able  to  go  on,  he  would  not  want 
to  retire  on  a  pension. 

27009.  What  you  wish  in  point  of  fact  to  do  is  to  put 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Civil  Service  ? — That 
is  our  point. 

27010.  As  regards  the  superannuation  contributions. 
I  see  that  you  wish  that  the  guardians  should  have  the 
optional  power  of  returning  superannuation  deductions  to 
widows  and  dependents  ;  of  course  from  an  actuarial 
point  of  view  that  upsets  a  good  many  of  the  calcula- 
tions that  have  been  made  ? — I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it ; 
but  I  am  honest  enough  to  say.  Let  those  who  are  going  to 
reap  the  benefit  pay  for  it. 

27011.  It  is  a  small  point,  but  you  think,  Mr.  Elkerton, 
that  status  ought  to  be  given  to  assistant-masters  and 
assistant  matrons  ?— (i¥r.  Elkerlon.)  Yes.  They  are 
not  recognised  in  the  orders  at  all  at  present. 

27012.  Assuming  the  master  was  ill,  the  assistant-master 
would  naturally  take  his  place,  would  he  not  ? — The 
matron  becomes  the  head  of  the  establishment  then. 

27013.  Assuming  that  the  matron  was  to  fall  ill,  would 
the  assistant  matron  take  her  place  ? — As  the  orders  are 
at  piesent,  there  is  no  provision  made  in  that  case. 
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27014.  That  is  a  question  that  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  an  administrative  order,  is  it  ? — {Mr.  White.) 
Quite  so.  We  would  urge  this  strong  point,  that  the  better 
class  of  assistant  master  and  assistant-matron  you  can 
catch,  the  better  it  becomes  ultimately  for  the  administra- 
tion all  through.     That  is  our  chief  point  on  this. 

27015.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  mean  that  they 
should  have  the  same  tenure  of  office  as  the  master  and 
matron  ? — {Mr.  Elkerton.)  No. 

27016.  You  do  not  mean  that  ?— (1/r.  White.)  No, 
we  do  not  mean  that. 

27017.  You  merely  mean  some  sort  of  recognition 
of  the  office  ? — To  put  it  plainly,  as  we  stand  to-day 
under  the  present  orders,  if  a  porter  insists  on  taking 
precedence  over  the  assistant-master,  I  take  it  he  can  do 
so. 

posal  to        27018.  {Chairman.)  As    regards    the    suspension  of 
Masters    officers,  I  take  it  that  masters  have  no  power  of  suspension 
er  to  BUS-  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  guardians  ? — They  have 
d  officers,       power,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  sometimes  done. 

27019.  Naturally  ;  but  I  suppose  you  might  be  liable. 
That  is  quite  so. 

27020.  Cannot  the  guardians  give  you  power  ?  Is  there 
any  regulation  against  it  ? — May  I  put  it  in  another  way  ? 
If  the  Local  Government  Board  would  issue  a  regulation 
saying  that  we  could,  we  should  at  once  get  it,  I  have  no 
doubt. 
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27021.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  promotion  to 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  service,  I  take  it  you  have  in  mind 
the  central  body,  have  you  not  ? — That  has  entered  our 
minds. 

27022.  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say,  in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  return  of  superannuation  contributions,  that 
you  would  be  prepared  for  all  the  married  officers  to  be 
put  on  a  different  actuarial  basis  to  the  single  officers, 
in  order  to  get  this  advantage  which  you  recommend  ? — 
I  go  further  than  that.  If  it  is  necessary — I  am  speaking 
now  from  my  own  personal  point  of  view — so  far  as  these 
cases  of  hardship  can  be  redi'essed,  every  married  officer 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  assent  to  more  deductions  from 
his  or  her  salary  so  that  those  who  die  beforehand  can  have 
theirs  returned. 

27023.  So  that  those  who  cared  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  higher  or  additional  advantage  would  pay  on  the 
higher  scale  ? — Yes.  I  think  I  am  quite  justified  in 
putting  that  forward  as  the  view  of  the  association. 

27024.  Do  you  think  your  association  would  agree 
to  that  ?  Have  they  considered  it  from  that  point  of 
view  ? — No  ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  putting  it  in  that 
way.  I  would  rather  put  it  in  my  own  words.  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  pledging  them,  but  I  have  no  special 
resolution  on  the  subjeCt. 

27025.  Have  you  foimd  that  the  Superannuation  Act 
has  tended  towards  stereotyping  the  service  ;  that  is, 
that  a  master  who  has  had  a  certain  number  of  years' 
service  has  less  chance  of  being  appointed  to  another 
and  better  paid  appointment  because  of  the  years  of 
service  he  has  already  rendered  ? — Yes  ;  you  may  take 
it  that  that  is  a  fact,  I  think. 

27026.  Have  you  any  proposal  to  put  before  us  to  get 
over  that  ? — I  dare  not.  I  have  a  projjosal  I  could  make 
personally,  but  having  regard  to  the  differences  of  opinion 
that  exists  in  the  service,  I  should  not  be  justified  in 
doing  it. 

27027.  Not  even  as  your  own  personal  opinion  ? — My 
own  personal  opinion  is  that  a  central  fund  would  get 
over  it ;  but  I  dare  not  possibly  mention  the  subject, 
and  I  would  not  mention  it  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
Association. 

27028.  You  think  that  instead  of  the  allowance  coming 
loual  fund  Common  Poor  Fund  there  should  be  a  central 
superan-    fund,  that  is,  a  national  fund  ? — Yes,  but  I  only  put  that 

forward  personally. 

27029.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Why  is  a  central  fund  ob- 
jected to  ? — May  I  speak  very  plainly  ? 

27030.  Yes  ? — The  central  fund  is  objected  to  most 
of  all  because  we  have  had  such  strict  advice  from  some 
prominent  officials  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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27031.  I  do  not  mean  whether  it  could  be  established 
now,  but  why  is  it  objected  to  on  the  merits  ?— 
Because  I  think  a  good  many  officers  feel  that  if  jt  was 
put  on  a  central  fund,  it  might  possibly  lead  to  an 
extended  scale  of  superannuation  and  an  extended  scale 
of  pajrment  on  behalf  of  superannuation  ;  therefore,  that 
we  should  have  to  pay  on  a  higher  actuarial  scale.  That 
view  commends  itself  to  a  large  body  of  officers.  They 
naturally  do  not  wish  to  pay  any  more  than  they  can 
help  for  the  benefits  they  receive.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  altruistic,  but  I  am  prepared  to  pay  in  my  active 
working  hfe-time  something  on  behalf  of  what  I  am  going 
to  get  in  the  future.  Superannuation  is  a  lottery.  If  I 
live  I  may  make  a  very  good  bargain  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  man  who  does  not  live  I  want  his  dependent  rela- 
tives not  to  be  losers  by  his  thrift,  and  yet  at  the  present 
time  they  are  very  considerable  losers  by  his  thrift.  He 
has  denied  himself,  and  his  wife  and  children  have  taken 
part  in  his  self-denial,  for  they  have  had  something  cut 
off  from  their  household  supplies  or  from  some  part  of 
their  lives  which  they  other^vise  would  have  enjoyed. 
He  has  had  to  save,  and  it  may  be  that  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  his  superannuation  age  death  strikes  him  down, 
and  then  the  guardians  have  no  power  as  it  stands  at 
present  to  return  his  superannuation  deductions.  I  hold 
that  that  is  not  fair.  Speaking  personally,  and  I  must 
put  it  forward  from  a  personal  point  of  view  only,  I  am 
prepared  to  pay  higher  on  purpose  to  ensure  that  this 
hardship  shall  be  reheved.  But,  of  course,  the  question 
of  the  policy  of  a  central  fund  is  a  different  thing  alto- 
gether. 

27032.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  your  last  point, 
namely,  rescue  work  ;  I  think  we  have  already  covered 
that,  Mr.  Elkerton,  because  you  and  Mr.  White,  I  think, 
have  been  examined  at  some  little  length  by  Mrs.  Webb 
and  Mr.  Bentham  upon  it  ? — {Mr.  Elkerton.)  Yes,  we 
have. 

27033.  I  gather  that  you  consider  that  you  could, 
without  adding  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tion, do  a  great  deal  in  that  direction  if  you  were  given 
a  free  hand  ?— Yes.    {Mr.  White.)  Yes. 

27034.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  ? — That  is  the  em- 
phatic opinion. 

27035.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Do  you  not  attribute  some  of  the 
success  of  the  colony  which  you  recommended,  and  which 
we  were  talking  about,  to  the  religious  atmosphere  which 
was  present  in  that  colony  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  will  go  further 
and  say  that  the  rehgious  atmosphere  obtaining  in  that 
colony  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  in  a  workhouse. 

27036.  Wait  a  minute.  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
feeling  now  about  denominational  religious  instruction 
out  of  the  rates,  the  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  completely 
secularising  all  public  institutions,  and  the  hatred  of  paying 
rates  to  anything  which  gives  what  you  call  a  religious 
atmosphere  ;  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  carry  that  sort  of  institution  at  a  contested  election  ? 
— I  think  there  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  there.  I  think 
the  rehgious  atmosphere  is  not  disputed. 

27037.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  get  a  religious  atmos- 
sphere  when  you  combine  it  with  a  definite  creed,  say 
Christianity  ? — Not  necessarily. 

27038.  In  this  particular  institution  you  have  a  definite 
creed  ? — In  the  colony,  yes. 

27039.  Looking  right  through  England,  do  you  know 
any  institution  in  which  you  have  a  real  rehgious  atmos- 
phere, with  religious  rites  and  a  rehgious  tone,  without 
a  definite  dogmatic  creed — I  do  not — can  you  give  one, 
ranging  right  through  England  ? — If  I  mean  the  same 
as  you  mean  by  "  rehgious,"  yes. 

27040.  Without  being  attached  to  Christianity  at  all  ? 
— Yes.  Christianity — it  is  a  very  difficult  subject,  this» 
and  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  it  at  all. 

27041.  It  is  only  a  question  of  what  is  feasible.  There 
is  a  tremendous  feehng  now  that  you  must  never  pay 
for  any  rehgious  atmosphere  which  you  do  not  yourself 
agree  with,  and  that  otherwise  you  are  contravening 
the  hberty  of  the  subject.  That  is  a  position  that  I 
wholly  disagree  with,  but  it  is  taken.  Do  you  think, 
as  a  political  possibility,  you  could  carry  an  mstitution 
which  had  as  much  rehgious  atmosphere  as  that  colony 
has  1    That,  as  I  understand  is  inspired  by  very  strong 
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Christian  feeling  ? — I  think  it  is  possible  in  a  workhouse  to 
have  a  very  strong  religious  feeling  without  giving  offence 
to  any  section  of  the  ratepayers. 

27042.  But  you  must  remember  that  your  workhouse 
is  still  under  a  creed  register  with  denominational 
teaching  out  of  the  rates  ;  how  long  that  will  continue 
I  do  not  know,  for  it  is  quite  illogical  from  the  present 
point  of  view,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

27043.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  your  evidence  no  mention 
has  been  made  at  all  of  the  chaplain's  work  ;  has  that 
been  omitted  purposely — I  mean  for  some  general 
reason  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  been  omitted  purposely. 
If  I  might  be  allowed,  I  should  be  quite  pleased  to  give 
my  views,  if  you  will  give  me  three  minutes. 

27044.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  see  the  effect  of  the  chap- 
lain's work  upon  the  inmates  ?• — Yes. 

27045.  Does  your  chaplain,  may  I  ask,  give  his  whole 
time  ? — Yes.    It  all  depends  upon  the  chaplain. 

27046.  [Mrs.  Webb.)  He  is  a  man  with  a  definite 
religious  creed  ? — Yes,  he  is  ;  but  I  will  not  put  it  in  that 
way.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  man's  creed ;  it 
depends  upon  the  man. 

27047.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  work  of  the 
chaplain  has  shewn  good  results  amongst  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  provided  you  have  got  the 
proper  man.    The  system  is  all  right. 

27048.  You  are  taking  your  own  experience  now  ? — 
Yes.  My  own  experience  is  very  gratifying.  I  have 
worked  with  six  chaplains  in  my  official  life,  and  I  would 
class  five  out  of  the  six  as  being  perfectly  sincere,  earnest, 
faithful  men,  and  men  who  did  work  far  beyond  the  work 
laid  down  by  their  statutory  Orders. 

27049.  In  the  moral  atmosphere  you  would  say  then 
that  their  work  was  both  curative  and  elevating  ? — 
Quite  so. 

27050.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Have  they  recognised  that  their 
influence  did  not  depend  upon  their  creed  ? — I  should 
be  very  sorry  if  they  would  not. 

27051.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Having  got  that  religious 
influence  which  you  think  is  desirable  for  rescue  work. 


have  you  thought  of  any  extended  work  that  might  be 
done  by  the  chaplains  over  and  above  that  which  is 
specifically  laid  down  for  them  to  do  at  present  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  given  that  matter  thought. 

27052.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  necessary  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  might  be  necessary. 

27053.  (Mr.   Gardiner.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  Value  of  wot 
as  to  the  value  of  the  chaplain's  work  in  the  maintenance  of  Workhous 
of  the  tone  of  the  institution  ?    That  is  the  most  diffi-  chaplain ;  his 
cult  thing  you  have  to  do,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  admit  it.  duties,  etc, 
The  tone  of  the  institution  ought  to  be  the  test  of  the 
institution — the  absolute  test.     I  can  only  give  my 
own  personal  experience.    Out  of  the  six  chaplains  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  work  with,  five  have  been  men 
who  have  helped  very  considerably  in  the  whole  work  of 
the  establishment,  all  through — not  by  interference,  but  ^ 
simply  by  friendly  conferences,  and  by  each  doing  what- 
ever came  to  hand  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  by  the  man 
being  actuated   by  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
opposed  to  the  sectarian  spirit,  if  you  like  to  put  it  in 
that  way. 

27054.  Then  you  would  say,  would  you  not,  speaking 
from  the  point  of  view  of  your  experience,  that  con- 
siderable attention  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  guardians 
to  the  chaplain's  duties  in  maintaining  the  tone  of  the 
institution  ? — Yes. 

27055.  As  at  present  advised,  the  Orders  as  we  now  . 
have  them,  are  not  much  good  for  that  purpose,  are 
they  ? — I  do  not  know,  if  you  read  the  Chaplain's  Orders, 
as  I  read  them  the  other  week.    He  is  responsible  for 
the  moral  tone  of  the  institution. 

27056.  I  know ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  carry  that 
duty  out,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

27057.  (Chairman.)  The  great  majority  of  the  inmates  Proportion! 
are  members  of  the  Church  of  England  or  Roman  Catho-  different 
lies,  are  they  not  ? — Yes.  creeds  in 


27058.  Have  you  many  Dissenters  ? — We  have  eight 
Roman  Catholics  who  go  to  their  church  every  Sunday, 
and  we  have  one  Nonconformist  who  goes  to  his  church 
every  Sunday,  out  of  an  average  population  of  430. 
That  is  our  percentage. 


TVorkhouse. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samuel  B.  Pro  vis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  George  Lansbury. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 


,  G.C.S.L,  etc.,  etc,  etc.  (Chairman) 

Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDougalu 
Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nxtnn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart, 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb, 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Dctf  [Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.,  J.P.,  called;  and  Examined. 


OC.ll 

ariations  in 
iportion  of 

.door,  out- 

lor,  and 
noral 
mierism. 


27059.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  understand,  a  County 
Councillor  for  the  County  of  Surrey,  and  a  Guardian  of 
the  Poor  of  the  Hambledon  Union,  Surrey ;  from  1890 
to  1896  you  were  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  of  the  Farnham 
Union,  Surrey  ;  and  you  have  been  honorary  secretary 
to  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  since 
1895  ?— Yes. 

^27060.  Then  you  were  a  member  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Vagrancy  which  was  appointed  in  1904, 
and  you  are  an  additional  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
London  Charity  Organisation  Society,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the  Feeble-minded,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants,  honorary  treasurer  for  the  Association 
for  Befriending  Boys,  and  also  author  of  various  books 
on  Poor  Law  subjects  ? — Yes. 

27061.  You  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  your  experience 
upon  the  Poor  Law  in  a  statement  which  you  have  prepared 
for  the  Commission,  and  which  we  may  take  as  your 
evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  jolloioing  Statement. 

1.  The  most  striking  fact  in  recent  Poor  Law  history 
is  the  very  great  and  almost  steady  (the  war  years,  1901 
and  1902,  only  excepted)  rise  of  pauperism  since  the  year 
1891,  following  upon  the  almost  steady  fall  of  pauperism 
from  1871  to  1891.  I  attribute  this  mainly  to  administra- 
tion. 

2.  The  rise  of  pauperism  at  the  end  of  the  sixties  of  the 
last  century  caused  the  Central  Authority  to  recall  the 
principles  of  Poor  Law  administration  to  the  public 
mind.  This  they  did  by  various  Minutes  (notably  Mr. 
Goschen's  Minute  of  20th  November,  1869)  and  circulars, 
and  by  means  of  their  inspectors  (I  would  especially  refer 
to  the  exhaustive  reports  of  Mr.  Wodehouse  and  Mr. 
Longley).  About  the  same  time  the  London  Charity 
Organisation  came  into  being,  and  they  threw  their 
weight  on  the  same  side.  The  consequence  was  the 
steady  fall  of  pauperism  referred  to.  In  the  Unions  of 
Brixworth,  Bradfield,  Whitechapel,  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  and  Stepney,  where  these  principles  were  carried 
to  their  extreme  point,  outdoor  pauperism  after  a  few 
years  practically  ceased  to  exist. 

3.  Tabic  I.  (see  Appendix,  No.  V  (A) ),  shows  how 
extraordinarily  outdoor  pauperism  varies  in  different 
counties.  Excluding  London,  the  conditions  of  which 
are  peculiar  (it  is  really  a  little  kingdom  by  itself  and 
may  require  special  treatment),  the  return  for  the  1st  July, 
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1905,  shows  that  outdoor  pauperism  varied  from  11  per 
1,000  of  population  in  Middlesex  to  33 '1  in  Dorset. 
Indoor  pauperism  varies  much  less,  from  3 '9  in  North 
Wales  to  8  ■  0  in  Huntingdon  and  Salop.  Total  pauperism 
varies  from  16  "0  in  Middlesex  to  40 '3  in  Hereford. 

4.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  if  the  pauperism  of  the 
country  is  to  be  reduced,  this  can  only  be  done  materially 
under  the  head  of  outdoor  relief. 

5.  Now,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  (statistics  prove 
the  fact  even  if  actual  experience  did  not)  that  a  reduction 
of  outdoor  pauperism  by  no  means  of  necessity  carries 
with  it  an  increase  of  indoor  pauperism. 

6.  Table  II.  (see  Appendix,  No.  V  (B))  illustrates 
this  point,  if  any  further  illustrations  were  needed.  Com- 
paring the  pauperism  of  the  different  cUstricts  on  1st  July, 
1892  and  1905  (and  I  may  mention  by  the  way  that  I  take 
this  date  because  extraneous  circumstances,  such  as  severe 
weather,  etc.,  do  not  upset  a  comparison),  it  will  be  noticed 
that  only  two  Divisions  (South  Western  and  York)  have 
reduced  their  pauperism.  All  the  others  have  increased  it. 
The  decrease  is  very  large  in  the  South  Western  and  small 
in  the  York  districts.  And  yet  while  every  district  shows 
an  increase  of  indoor  pauperism  the  increase  is  least  in  the 
South  Western  districts.  In  other  words,  the  smallest 
increase  of  indoor  pauperism  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  largest  decrease  of  outdoor  pauperism. 

7.  Turning  to  the  great  increase  in  poor  relief  expendi-  Statistics  as 

ture,  this  has  been  steady  since   1857,  when  rehable  *°  increased 

statistics  for  the  whole  country  were  first  published.  J^hef 

^  m  London 

and  outside 

Poor  Relief  Expenditure  from  1857  to  1904.     fi'I'."^  1857- 

1904. 


Year. 

London. 

Rest  of  the 
country. 

Total 
expenditure. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1856- 

-57  - 

867,335 

5,031,422 

5,898,757 

1863- 

-64  - 

876,290 

5,547,091 

6,423,381 

1873- 

-74  - 

1,633,182 

6,031,775 

7,664,957 

1883- 

-84  - 

2,267,330 

6,135,223 

8,402,553 

1893- 

-94  - 

2,900,940 

6,772,565 

9,673,505 

1903- 

-04  - 

3,751,980 

9,617,514 

13,369,494 
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Sir  8.  Starting  with  the  year  1863-64  we  see  that  while 

William     relief  expenditure  nearly  doubled  during  the  succeeding 
Chance,      decade  in  London,  it  only  increased  by  8  per  cent,  in  the 
Bart.,  J. P.    rest  of  the  country.    Indeed  the  great  increase  in  the 
~~       ^    poor  relief  expenditure  of  the  rest  of  the  country  has  only 
15  Oct.  1906.  ^^j^gjj  pj^^g  g^gg  jg93     Between  1880  and  1893  it  only 

increased  from  £6,197,038  to  £6,488,962.  But  since  1893 
the  rest  of  the  country  has  successfully  vied  with  London 
in  the  increase  of  this  expenditure. 


These  nine  unions  have  increased  their  total  relief 
expenditure  as  follows  :• — 


Increase  of 
expenditure 
and  outrelief 
since  1892  in 
London  and 
outside. 


9.  This  increase  of  expenditure  since  1892  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  large  increase  of  outdoor  pauperism. 

Mean  Number  of  Odtdooe  Paupers. 


Year  ending 
Lady  Day. 

London. 

Rest  of 
the  Country. 

Total. 

1892 
1904 

45,792 
58,981 

512,358 
538,182 

558,150 
597,123 

10.  The  point  indeed  seems  hardly  arguable.  It  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  you  will  not  de- 
crease indoor  pauperism  nor  poor  relief  expenditure  by 
increasing  outdoor  pauperism. 

11.  Table  III.  (see  Appendix,  No.  V  (C))  shows  increase 
of  the  expenditure  between  1891  and  1904. 

Increase  of  relief  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces  : 


1891. 

1904. 

Increase. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

London  - 

2,435,164 

3,751,980 

1,316,816 

Provinces 

6,208,154 

9,608,535 

3,400,381 

Totals  - 

8,643,318 

13,360,515 

4,717,197 

The  figures  for  the  counties  in  the  Provinces  show  how 
great  the  increase  of  outdoor  relief  expenditure  alone 
has  been  during  the  thirteen  years,  viz.,  that  from  a  total 
of  £2,215,971  in  1891  to  one  of  £2,734,049,  an  increase  of 
£518,078,  or  23*4  per  cent.  Indeed  only  four  districts 
show  a  decrease  in  outdoor  relief  expenditure,  viz., 
Devon,  Somerset,  Rutland,  and  North  Wales. 

In  Surrey,  Huntingdon,  Cumberland,  and  Westmore- 
land the  increases  have  been  infinitesimal 

The  great  increase  in  Essex  of  £53,820  in  outdoor  relief 
expenditure  is  largely  owing  to  the  West  Ham  Union, 
where  this  expenditure  increased  from  £22,755  to 
£62,939,  an  increase  of  no  less  than  £40,184  or  176 
per  cent. 

12.  In  London  where  outdoor  relief  expenditure  has 
increased  from  £184,118  to  £257,047  during  the  thirteen 
years  an  increase  of  £72,929,  nine  rmions  are  principally 
responsible. 


^  ,  Camberwell 

Increase  oi 

expenditure  -Poplar  - 
and  out-relief  Islington 
in  nine 
London 
nions. 


St.  Olaves'  .      .  . 

Wandsworth  -  -  -  - 
Lewisham  .      .  . 

Mile  End 

St.  Saviours'  -  -  -  - 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square 


£ 

Increase  of  1 7,022 
15,084 
9,313 
8,123 
7,279 
4,088 
3,906 
3,301 
3,259 


1891. 

1904. 

Increase. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Increase. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Camberwell  - 

98,141 

178,610 

80,469 

82-0 

Poplar  -      -  - 

85,593 

174,991 

89,398 

104-5 

Islington     -  ij- 

98,669 

183,461 

84,792 

86-0 

St.  Olave's  - 

84,883 

189,350 

104,467 

123-0 

Wandsworth 

113,694 

176,371 

62,677 

55-1 

Lewisham 

44,623 

69,663 

25,040 

56-1 

Mile  End  - 

46,937 

81,854 

34,917 

74-4 

St.  Saviour's 

127,033 

152,761 

25,728 

20-2 

St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square 

106,766 

128,922 

22,156 

20-7 

Totals  - 

806,339 

1,335,983 

529,644 

65-7 

The  following  five  unions  have  materially  decreased  their  Increase  of 
outdoor  relief  expenditure  in  the  thirteen  years,  viz.  :*  expenditure 

£  accompanied 

City  Decrease  of    6,844  decrease 

Woolwich   „  2,913;;;°:;*-'^^'^^ 

Lambeth   ,.         2,325  |i"nUnio°n8. 

Bethnal  Green        ....  „  2,178 

St.  Pancras   „  2,077 


Total  15,337 

These  five  unions  have  increased  their  total  relief  ex- 
penditure as  follows  : — 


1891. 

1904. 

Increase. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Increase. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

City      -  - 

129,739 

80,808 

Dec.  48,931 

Bee.  37-6 

Woolwich 

51,411 

62,216 

10,805 

21-0 

Lambeth 

151,824 

168,429 

16,605 

10-9 

Bethnal  Green 

69,309 

111,817 

42,508 

61-3 

St.  Pancras  - 

142,623 

165,153 

22,530 

15-8 

Totals  - 

544,906 

588,423 

43,517 

8-0 

Total  £71,375 


If  the  City  Union  be  excluded,  the  total  increase  of 
expenditure  in  the  other  four  unions  amounts  to  £92,448 
(from  £415,267  to  £507,615)  or  22.2  per  cent.,  a  very 
great  contrast  to  the  increase  of  65,7  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  the  nine  unions. 

These  figures  show  that  to  increase  out-relief  implies 
a  great  increase  ol  total  poor  relief  expenditure,  and 
is  therefore  not  economical,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  same  will  be  found  true  if  other  covmties  are 
dealt  with  in  the  comparative  system.  Indeed,  the 
contrast  in  rural  unions  would  be  stiU  more  remarkable, 
as  witness  the  figures  of  the  Dore  and  Clun  unions 
given  in  my  address  to  the  West  Midland  Poor  Law 
Conference  this  year. 

*  St.  George's-in-the-East  and  Whitechapel  have  also 
decreased  their  outdoor  relief  expenditure,  but  it  was  so 
small  in  1891  that  tlie  decrease  need  not  be  considered  in 
my  comparison.  I  cannot  give  the  figures  for  Fulham,  as 
in  1891  it  included  Hammersmith,  now  a  separate  Union, 
but  it  has  decreased  its  outdoor  relief  expenditure. 


I 


Instances  of 
alleged  effect 
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out-relief  on 
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parative  13.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  increase  of  out- 
per  head  relief  expenditure  in  the  nine  unions  is  owing  to  the 
t-relief  increased  amount  given  to  individual  cases  which  has 
not  been  the  case  in  the  five  unions.  That  it  is  not  the 
fact  is  shown,  I  think,  conclusively  by  the  figures  given 
in  the  table  which  I  have  handed  ■  in  (see  Appendix, 
No.  V  (F) ). 

14.  The  much  vaunted  Elberfeld  system  is  often  quoted 
in  proof  of  the  success  of  an  outdoor  relief  policy.  No 
janied  by  doubt  that  system  has  many  merits,  and  one  would  by 
increase  ^  priori  reasoning  expect  it  to  reduce  pauperism  and  also 
r'eiief'^ex  P°*-'^  relief  expenditure.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case.  In 
iture  September,  1897,  an  article  by  me  on  the  operation  of  this 
system  in  Dresden  was  published  in  the  Economic,  Journal. 
There  I  showed  that  the  English  Poor  Law  system  when 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  principles'  laid  down 
in  1834  showed  much  better  results  than  Elberfeld  could 
show.  The  figures  I  then  gave  did  not  go  beyond  the 
year  1893.  A  short  time  ago  I  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine 
in  Dresden  asking  him  to  send  me  the  last  Report  of  the 
Armenamt  for  that  city,  as  I  wanted  to  bring  my  figures 
up  to  date.  The  reply  is  significant.  He  had  made  every 
effort  to  get  a  report  which  was  up  to  date,  and  the 
Armenamt  had  sent  him  one  for  the  year  1903,  saying 
that  they  were  not  going  to  bring  out  another  for  some 
time  to  come — perhaps  only  in  a  year  or  so — because  of 
the  great  expenses  such  a  Report  involves,  and  theij  are 
all  frightfully  on  the  saving  tack  jiisl  now  over  here  having 
launched  out  much  too  largely  in  all  directions  in  the  last 
few  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact  my  informant  told  me 
that  the  Armenamt  had  s]>ent  over  2,500,000  marks 
(£125,000)  on  its  poor  in  1905. 

15.  The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  some  items 
of  poor  relief  expenditure  since  1880,  the  year  when  the 
Elberfeld  system  was  introduced  into  Dresden. 


20.  I  attribute  the  rise  of  pauperism  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  to  the  following  main  causes  : — 


1880. 

1890. 

1903. 

Expenditure  of 
Armenamt. 

m. 

508,187-17 
(£25,410) 

m. 

680,996-96 
(£34,050) 

m. 

2,138,168-59 
(£106,908) 

Versorghaus  - 
Old  and  infirm 
people). 

115,647-06 

(£5,782) 

105,854-82 
(£5,293) 

162,744-78 
(£8,137) 

rindelhaus  - 
(Foundlings). 

22,517-20 
(£1,141) 

49,632-20 
(£2,481) 

Arbeits-Anstalt  - 
(Workhouse  for 
ne'er  -  do  -  weels, 
beggars,  etc.) 

168,845-11 
(£8,442) 

166,223-28 
(£8,311) 

233,778-64 
(£11,139) 

16.  The  expenditure  of  the  Armenamt  only  has  thus 
more  than  trebled  itself  since  1890. 

17.  As  showing  the  increase  of  pauperism  which  has 
taken  place,  the  number  of  cases  {parteien)  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief  only  has  risen  from  2,644  in  1890  to  4,551  in  1903. 
During  the  same  period  the  population  of  the  city  has 
risen  from  277,000  to  484,400.  The  percentages  of  in- 
creases do  not  therefore  compare  very  favourably  with 
those  of  England  and  Wales. 

Percentage  of  Increase  from  1890  to  1903 
(Dresden). 

Expenditure  of  Armenamt         -  214  per  cent. 
Outdoor  paupers  only        -       -    68  „ 
Population  -       -       -       -    75  „ 

18.  It  is  true  that  the  ratio  of  outdoor  paupers  to  popula- 
tion remains  much  the  same  (9-5  per  1,000  in  1890,  and 
9-4  per  1,000  in  1903),  but  the  same  is  true  for  this 
country. 

19.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  in  Dresden  a  family  re- 
lieved at  the  home  only  counts  as  one  case,  whereas  here  we 
count  by  heads.  Thus,  if  a  family  of  father,  mother,  and 
five  children  received  outdoor  relief  in  Dresden,  they 
would  count  as  one  case  there  as  against  seven  persons 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  their  figures  are  for  the  whok 
5'ear,  and  ours  only  for  one  day.  All  one  can  say,  there- 
fore, is  that  what  is  distinctly  an  outdoor  relief  system, 
probably  administered  very  carefully  (for  the  almoners 
are  under  strict  control  and  regulations),  does  not  tend 
to  reduce  pauperism.  Nor  does  the  system  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  philanthropic  aid  ;  for  charitable 
relief,  so  far  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Report  of  the  Ar- 
menamt, amounted  to  £85,324  in  1903. 
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towns  than  in 
the  country. 


(c)  The  increased  comfort  of  Poor  Law  Institu-  Four  main 
tions.  causes  of  in- 

(d)  The  agitation  for  old  age  pensions,  causing  an  paungrism 
extension  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief. 

21.  It  may  be  well  to  recall  the  guiding  principles 
of  poor  relief.  One  is  that  rehef  should  not  be  given 
only  to  the  actually  destitute  and  not  in  aid  of  wages. 
Another  is  that  rehef  should  not  place  the  destitute  person 
in  so  eligible  a  position  as  that  of  the  independent  labourer 
of  the  lowest  class. 

22.  Then  the  distinctions  between  indigence  and  poverty  Guardians' 
and  between  poor  relief  and  charity  must  be  borne  in  policy 
mind.    {See  Report  of  1834,  p.  137,  and  Mr.  Goschen's  '^'^.^  .  , 
Minute  of  1867.)  principles  as  ' 

23.  Ai  present  most  boards  of  guardians  seem  to  be 
guided  by  no  principles  whatever.  The  Poor  Law  Orders 
are  very  easily  evaded,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  central 
authority  has  ever  issued  a  memorandum  of  the  reasons 
for  the  Orders.  If  the  many  Orders  are  ever  consolidated 
and  the  Poor  Law  is  still  left  to  popularly  elected  bodies 
to  administer,  I  hope  that  at  least  those  dealing  with 
questions  of  relief — especially  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regula- 
tion and  Prohibitory  Orders — may  be  so  annotated. 

24.  I  can  draw  no  other  conclusion  from  the  statistics 
than  "  absence  of  principle." 

25.  The  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  has  more  affected 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  towns  than  in 
rural  districts.  The  abohtion  of  the  ex  officio  element 
has  not  had  much  effect  in  rural  unions,  for  the  important 
duties  of  the  district  councils  in  highway  and  sanitary 
matters  tends  to  attract  a  good  class  of  persons  to  the 
work  of  the  Poor  Law.  I  think  this  is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Poor  Law  inspectors.  In  short,  in  country  unions 
things  jog  on  very  much  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  they 
have  always  done,  and  their  present  administration  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  was,  speaking  generally. 
A  country  guardian  is  usually  a  direct  ratepayer,  and  his 
disinchnation  to  increase  the  rate  tends  indirectly  to  keep 
down  pauperism.  ?' 

26.  In  town  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Act  has,  in 
my  opinion,  facilitated  the  election  of  a  worse  class  of 
guardian  than  was  formerly  possible  ;  I  mean  that  class  of 
guardians  who  may  perhaps  pay  no  rates  and  whose 
election  appeal  mainly  rests  on  a  promise  to  grant  more 
outdoor  relief.  There  is  also  much  less  interest,  as  a  rule, 
taken  in  a  guardian's  election  in  towns  than  in  country 
districts,  although,  heaven  knows,  little  enough  interest  is 
taken  in  the  latter.  No  doubt  a  time  will  come  when  the 
ratepayer  will  move,  but  things  have  not  got  to  that  in  the 
country.  Indeed  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
country  districts  now  forms  a  comparatively  small  item 
upon  the  demand  note. 

27.  At  the  same  time  the  Act  has  done  good  in,  for  the 
first  time,  rendering  possible  the  election  of  women  as 
guardians,  and  I  wish  to  bear  my  tribute  to  the  good  wilder 'liocal 
work  which  they  have  done.    It  must,  also,  be  remem-  Government 
bered    that   the  Act    most   unfortunately  came   into  4ct.  1894. 
operation  almost  immediately  after  a  very  severe  winter, 

by  which  the  resources  of  Poor  Law  administration 
were  very  much  tried,  and  therefore  the  new  local 
authorities  had  a  very  bad  start.  That  bad  start  has 
not  yet  been  recovered,  except  by  a  few  unions,  and  it 
will  not  be  recovered  until  it  is  agreed  to  go  back  to  the 
old  and  well-tried  principles  of  administration. 

28.  The  workhouse  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  Decreased  de- 
deterrent  to  persons  throwing  themselves  on  the  mercies  of  terrence  of 
the  Poor  Law.    As  regards  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  there  w  in- 

is  not  the  same  reluctance  as  formerly  to  enter  their  doors,  ^ 
and  they  are  actually  largely  used  by  a  class  of  people  who  crease  "of 'T 
thirty  years  ago  would  never  have  done  so.    A  very  large  perism 
part  of  the  increase  of  indoor  pauperism  and  of  Poor  Law 
expenditure  may  be  attributed  to  their  existence.  This 
is  a  development  of  Poor  Law  administration  which  I 
have  no  intention  of  criticising.     But  I  am  not  certain 
whether  in  regard  to  other  classes  of  indoor  poor  we  have 
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not  been  making  their  lot  a  preferable  one  of  the  indepen 
dent  labourer  of  the  lowest  class.  I  am  aware  that  there  is 
the  discipline  and  loss  of  liberty  to  be  taken  into  account, 
but  I  am  not  certain  that  they  are  not  discounted  by  the 
good  and  plentiful  fare  which  is  provided  in  every  work- 
house, fare  such  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  inmates 
to  enjoy  in  their  own  homes. 

29.  The  results  of  the  agitation  for  old  age  pensions 
were  a  Royal  Commission  and  various  Committees  of 
Inquiry,  which  culminated  in  Mr.  ChapUn's  circular  of 
1900.  This  circular  has,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  as  it  bears 
upon  the  question  of  outdoor  relief,  done  an  infinity  of 
harm.  It  was  no  doubt  well  meant,  but  quite  unnecessary, 
because  boards  of  guardians  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
urged  aged  deserving  applicants  for  reUef  to  enter  the 
workhouse,  and  I  am  afiaid  that  generally  the  scales  of 
rehef  have  not  been  raised  so  as  to  make  them  really 
adequate  in  the  way  intended.  For,  if  they  were  made 
adequate,  then  the  cost  of  the  individual  case  might  be  in 
certain  cases  raised  to  the  level  of  the  cost  of  its  relief  in  the 


workhouse,  and  the  argument  (false  as  it  is)  for  outdoor 
relief  would  cease  to  apply. 

30.  In  illustration  of  the  ill-effects  of  the  circular  I 
would  refer  to  the  Bradfield  Union,  Berks. 

On  the  1st  July,  1900.  this  union  had  seventeen  "  not 
able-bodied"  adult  outdoor  paupers  (six  men  and  eleven 
women).  On  the  1st  July,  1905,  the  number  was  fifty-six 
(twenty-two  men  and  forty-three  women).  In  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  1901,  they  say,  "  In  view  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  Circular  of  4th  August, 
I900,but  without  admitting  that  any  alteration  of  their  long 
tried  policy  would  othenvise  have  been  necessary  or  desirable, 
the  guardians  have  so  far  modified  their  practice  as  to 
allow  out-relief  in  '  aged  cases  '  falling  within  the  scope  of 
that  circular." 

Their  Report  for  1905  gives  a  table  showing  the  results 
of  the  circular,  viz.,  a  marked  increase  in,  "  outdoor  pauper- 
ism without  any  corresponding  decrease  in  the  numbers 
in  the  receipt  of  indoor  relief." 


e.ff.,  Brad- 
field  Union 


•I, 

I 


Paupers  relieved. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Outdoor  ... 

15 

18 

18 

37 

54 

45 

67 

91 

Indoor  -      -      -  - 

112 

121 

107 

103 

114 

117 

113 

123 

Cost  of 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

In-maintenance  - 

1,069 

1,014 

1,216 

1,146 

1,176 

1,222 

1,267 

Outdoor  Relief  - 

114 

139 

183 

323 

401 

393 

542 

Effect  of  agi- 
tation for  old 
age  pensions 
on  Friendly 


Mr.  Willink  will  no  doubt  be  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  and  he  will  point  out  the 
mischief  which  the  circular  has  done  in  his  union. 

No  doubt  other  unions  have  suffered  far  worse  from  its 
effects. 

31.  If  the  circular  was  meant  to  stave  off  the  demand  for 
old-age  pensions  it  was  singularly  ill  devised. 

32.  The  effect  of  the  agitation  for  old-age  pensions 
has  also  tended  to  increase  pauperism,  by  preventing 
the  great  friendly  societies  from  themselves  providing 
such    pensions    for    their    members.      In    1894,  the 


Society  move-  Secretary  of  the  Hampshire  Friendly  Society,  WTiting 
inent.  to  me  on  this  point,  talked  of  '•  the  affiliated  and  other 

societies  coming  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  use  of  com- 
bined tables,"  and  he  said,  "  I  believe,  from  all  I  hear, 
that  this  is  within  measurable  distance."  But  the 
politicians  stepped  in  and  damped  the  whole  movement. 
While  it  is  the  fact  that  in  a  few  districts  these  combined 
table :  have  come  into  use  and  members  joining  the  courts 
and  lodges  in  these  districts  are  compelled  to  use  them, 
the  affiliated  societies  have  done  nothing  further  in  the 
matter.  In  October,  1901,  says  Mrs.  Bosanquet  in  her 
"  Strength  of  the  people,"  at  a  union  conference,  a  member 
brought  forward  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  time 
had  come  to  form  an  old  f  ge  pensions  fund  in  connection 
with  the  federation,  and  the  executive  should  be  in- 
structed to  take  immediate  steps  to  that  end.  He 
stated  that  such  a  fund  had  already  been  started  in 
Warwickshire  and  that  it  would  begin  next  June  to  pay 
5s.  to  all  members  over  sixty  who  were  unable  to  work. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  no  one  suggested  that 
there  was  any  difficulty  about  the  scheme,  or  that  it 
would  involve  too  great  a  burden  upon  their  resources  ; 
the  one  objection  which  was  brought  forward  and  which 
was  repeated  by  one  speaker  after  another,  was  that  it 


was  a  pity  not  to  leave  it  to  a  Government,  which  has 
talked  so  much  about  pensions,  to  provide  them.  On 
that  ground,  and  that  ground  solely,  the  resolution  was 
dropped. 

33.  Only  so  recently  as  last  June  at  the  A.M.C.  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  the  most  powerful 
friendly  society  in  the  country — it  was  proposed  by  the 
Ipswich  district  (which  has  enforced  the  combined  table 
on  its  members)  that  "  for  all  members  initiated  after 
August  1st,  1907,  each  district  shall  provide  in  its  rules 
for  sick  pay  to  age  sixty-five  and  a  superannuation  benefit 
after  that  age.  "  The  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  con- 
siderable majority  again  solely  on  the  ground  that  to 
provide  old  age  pensions  was  the  duty  of  the  State  " 
[see  "  Times  "  of  .June  6th,  1906). 

34.  The  increase  of  expenditure  arises  from  the  same 
causes,  especially  from  the  causes  mentioned  in  paragraphs 
28  and  29.  It  ^vill  be  observed  from  the  figures  given  in 
paragraph  7  that  the  cost  of  poor  relief  in  London  nearly 
doubled  itself  between  1863  and  1874,  but  the  increase 
was  steady  during  the  ten  years,  thus  : — 

£ 


J 


Increase  ol 
cost  of  rel 
in  London 
and  analy 
thereof. 


In  1864 

876,290 

„  1865 

905,640 

„  1866 

976,262 

„  1867 

-  1,175,363 

„  1868 

-  1,316,759 

„  1869 

-  1,415,233 

„  1870 

-  1,465,233 

„  1871 

-  1,646,103 

„  1872 

-  1,756,929 

„  1873 

-  1,630,886 

The  reasons  for  this  increase  which  has,  since  1873 
gone  on  steadily  are  well  known.  But  they  are,  perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  the  following  table  : — 


Year  ended  Lady 
Day. 

In-main- 
tenance. 

Out-Eelief. 

Lunatics. 

Salaries  of 
Otficers,  etc. 

Loans  and 
Interest. 

Other 
Expenses. 

Total. 

1864 

£ 

295,155 

£ 

219,291 

£ 

107,151 

£ 

100,814 

£ 

48,191 

£ 

105,688 

£ 

876,290 

1904 

1,040,719 

257,047 

511,724 

817,449 

499,272 

625,769 

3,751,980 

Increase  in  40  years. 

745,564 

37,756 

404,573 

716,635 

451,081 

520,081 

2,875,690 
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If  the  increase  on  maintenance  of  lunatics  in  asylums 
be  excluded  we  get  an  increase  in  the  total  poor  relief 
expenditure  for  London  of  £2,471,117. 

But,  in  whatever  way  the  figures  are  taken  we  see  that 
the  main  increase  is  connected  \vith  institutional  relief. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  London  before 
Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy's  Act  of  1867.  One  has  only  to  read 
Miss  Louisa  Twining's  reminiscences  of  the  state  of  Metro- 
politan workhouses  then  ("Workhouses  and  Pauperism," 
Chapter  II.,  Methuen  &  Co.,  1898),  amply  confirmed 
as  they  are  by  the  official  Report  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith 
and  Mr.  H.  B.  Famall  in  1866,  to  realise  the  enormous 
change  that  has  taken  place.  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
establishment  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in  London  account 
for  the  largest  portion  of  the  increase  of  expenditure. 
Another  large  portion  arises  from  the  improvement  of 
workhouses  and  better  classification  of  the  indoor  poor, 
brought  about  by  public  opinion.  On  the  whole.  I  think 
that  the  London  ratepayers  have  got  value  for  their 
money,  in  spite  of  great  extravagance  in  the  case  of  a 
few  unions. 

35.  When  we  turn  to  the  provincial  unions  we  find  the 

greatly  increased  relief  expenditure,   during   the  last 

fifteen  years  especially,  accounted  for  by  the  same  cause.^. 

The  large  towns  have  followed  the  example  of  London, 

and  many  semi-urban  and  even  rural  unions  have  now 

,  their  well-equipped  infirmaries, 
rence  of 

US  to  the  36.  There  has  no  doubt  in  many  unions  been  extra va- 
iples  gance  in  carrying  out  the  improvements  in  Poor  Law 
34  institutions,  and  the  cost  in  maintenance  may  have  been 

ally  greater  than  is  really  called  for,  but  it  would  be  very 
npanied  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  results  have  blown  tlje  principles 
onoray.  ^£  ^y^^  reformers  of  1832  to  atoms.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  unions  which  have  followed  these  principles  most 
closely  have  laid  the  least  burdens  on  the  backs  of  the 
ratepayers,  while  their  institutional  relief  is  quite  "  up- 
to-date."  I  think  the  figures  which  I  gave  in  the  paper, 
which  I  read  before  tlie  Statistical  Society  in  1903  showed 
this  fairly  clearly  so  far  as  London  was  concerned. 
Further  statistics  in  support  will  be  found  as  under  : — 
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South-Western  District  Conference,  1897  -       -  282 

North  Wales  District  Conference,  1903      -       -  270 

West  Midland  District  Conference,  1906    -       -  5 

"  Our  Treatment  of  the  Poor  "...  45,  226 

"  Better  Administration  of  the  Poor  Law  "  -  83-86 
"  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief,"  National  Review, 

July,  1895    689 

37.  If  more  uniformity  of  administration  is  thougtit  d  ■- 
sirable,  the  questions  arise  :  (1)  whether  it  can  be  induced 
under  the  present  system  ;  and  (2)  whether  any  radical 
reform  is  necessary. 

38.  The  defects  of  the  present  system  are  well  known. 
The  authors  of  the  Act  of  1834  were  fully  alive  to  risks 
they  ran  in  placing  the  administration  of  the  new  law  in 
the  hands  of  popularly  elected  bodies,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  the  Royal  Commission,  they  elected  to  do  so. 
They,  however,  thought  that  the  risk  would  be  lessened  by 
the  checks  which  the  Act  placed  upon  mal-administration, 
viz.,  by  the  action  of  the  plural  vote,  by  the  ex-ofpcio 
element,  and  by  strict  regulations  as  to  relief.  They  relied 
on  these  to  secure  a  good  class  of  administrator  and  a 
certain  uniformity  of  administration,  but  the  history  of 
the  Poor  Law  since  then  is  one  of  whittling  down  the 
regulations  and  the  removal  of  these  securities. 

39.  Anyone  can  now  become  a  guardian  of  the  poor,  and 
it  is  not  the  least  necessary  that  he  should  know  anything 
about  the  law  which  he  has  to  administer.  Even  if  he  has 
not  secured  election  by  profuse  promises  of  what  he  will  do 
for  the  poor  if  elected,  he  is  certain  to  be  subjected  to 
pressure  by  his  necessitous  neighbours  to  obtain  relief  for 
them.  He  is  thus  placed  in  a  most  unpleasant  position, 
and  to  get  out  of  it  he  has  often  to  recommend  i-elief  to 
persons  whom  he  may  well  know  ought  not  to  be  relieved, 
Sometimes  the  board  of  guardians  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a  chairman  whos,'»  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  is  so 
profound  and  influence  so  great  that  he  is  able  to  become 
the  dictator  of  his  board.  Such  were  the  late  Sir  Baldwyn 
Leighton  (at  Atcham),  Sir  Wyndham  Portal  (at  Whit- 
church), and  Mr.  Bland  Garland  (at  Btadfield).  The 
history  of  the  Atcham  union  is  unique  in  that  its  ad- 
ministration has  altered  very  little  since  the  formation  of 
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the  union  in  1838.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton  was  its  chair- 
man from  that  date  pntil  his  death  in  1871,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  method  of  administration  was  secured  by  its 
present  clerk,  who  has  held  that  position  for  over  forty 
years.  It  i.s  still  one  of  the  least  pauperised  and  conse- 
quently most  flouris'iing  of  unions  in  the  country.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  union  which  has  had  the  same  good 
fortune  covering  so  long  a  period.  Unions  such  as 
Faringdon  (Berkshire),  which  used  to  be  quoted  as  a  model 
of  administr  ation  in  the  sixties  (see  "  Better  Administra, 
tion  of  the  Poor  Law,"  p.  60),  and  St.  Neots  (Huntingdon- 
shire), of  which  the  same  may  be  said  when  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  late  Mr.  Puckle  in  the  seventicE  and 
eighties,  have  both  reverted  to  their  old  ways.  The 
making  of  a  union  into  a  model  one  has  always  been  the 
work  of  some  one  or  two  men.  When  they  disappear  or 
their  tradition  has  died  out,  all  the  good  which  has  been 
done  is  apt  to  be  undone. 

40.  Another  thing  which  militates  against  good  admin-  Frequent 
i.!tration  is  the  frequent  elections.    Sometimes,  of  course,  elections 
such  a  change  may  result  in  good,  as  when  increased  conduce  to 
pauperism  and  relief  expenditure  call  into  existence  such  lack  of 
opposition  that  a  better  class  of  administrators  is  elected,  uniformity  in 
But  is  it  right  that  Poor  Law  administr.;tion  should  be  ^-'^^ 
exposed  to  these  sudden  changes  ?    Is  it  good  or  for  the  ^fin^'"istra- 
best  interests  for  the  district  or  the  nation  ?  The  Local 
Government  Board  has  no  real  power,  for  a  board  of 
guardians  can  easily  defy  its  exercising  it.    Its  inspectors 

may,  and  do,  do  a  great  deal  to  minimise  the  evil  referred 
to,  and  the  permanent  officials  of  a  board  of  guardians 
are  very  helpful  in  th?  same  way  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
defend  the  present  system,  which  statistics  show  very 
clearly  (if  actual  experience  -were  not  enough)  has  little 
uniformity.  This  want  of  uniformity  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  matter  of  outdoor  relief,  but  indoor 
relief  is  open  to  considerable  variation.  As  a  rule  the 
woi'st  workhouses  will  be  found  in  the  so-called  "  outdoor  " 
unions.  Where  outdoor  relief  is  restricted  the  workhouse 
will  be  found  to  be  well  managed  and  arranged. 

41.  Another  defect  is  that  relieving  officers  are  often  ap-  Appointment 
pointed  for  every  other  reason  except  that  of  a  knowledge  of  unqualified 
of  their  duties.    Or  when  a  relieving  officer  turns  out  Relieving 
well  and  tries  to  do  well,  he  may  be  thwarted  and  dis-  Offi'^ers  and 
couraged  in  every  way  by  individual  guardians,  until  he  *° 
gives  up  his  efforts  in  despair.  Guardians. 

42.  Clerks  to  boards  of  guardians,  as  permanent  officers, 
keep  things  from  going  absolutely  to  the  bad,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  many  of  them  (especially  clerks  of 
county  unions,  only  part  of  whose  time  is  given  to  Poor 
Law  duties)  would  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
principles  of  Poor  Law  administration.  I  remember 
well  the  surprise  of  the  clerk  of  a  rural  board  when  I 
informed  him  that  Mr.  Chaplin's  circular,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  outdoor  relief,  only  referred  to  the  aged  poor. 

43.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  secure  more  uniformity  under  Sir  Edwin 
the  existing  system.  If  not,  it  may  be  necessary  to  Chadwiok's 
go  back  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  1834  to  find  a  remedy,  proposal  to 
for  many  boards  of  guardians  to-da^  are  little  to  be  adnunister 
distinguished  from  the  old  vestries  which  were  so  abso-  r^'^^'f  by  paid 
lutely  condemned,  even  if  the  grossest  abuses  of  the  old  °^  * 
system  are  now  impossible.  The  opinions  of  the  late  Sir 
Edwin    Chadwick — one  of 


authority  : 


the   Royal    Commissioners  possibility 
and  the  first  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners—  and  advan- 
are  set  out  in  Mr.  T.  Mackay's  "  History  of  the  English  tages  of  its 
Poor  Law,"  pp.  93-94.    He  said,  "  It  is  essential  to  the  adoption 
work'ng  of  every  one  of  these  improvements  that  the  ^ow. 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  should  be  entrusted, 
as  to  their  general  superintendence,    to  one  central 
authority  with  extensive  powers  ;  and  as  to  their  de- 
tails,  to  paid  officers  acting  under  the  consciousness 
of  constant  superintendence  and  strict  responsibiUty." 

44.  In  1834  there  might  have  been  a  difficulty  in  finding 
sufficient  paid  officers  of  the  right  sort.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  bs  any  such  difficulty  now.  To  begin  with, 
it  is  probable  that  the  payment  of  a  good  salary  would 
attract  a  large  number  of  clerks  to  guardians  with  a  good 
experience  of  Poor  Law  administration  to  undertake  the 
office.  They  would  probably  each  require  an  assistant 
who  would  be  able  to  act  as  their  deputy  when  they  were 
away  on  a  holiday  or  for  any  other  cause,  and  from  whom 
vacancies  in  their  ranks  would  be  supplied.  I  think 
that  their  duties  should  be  limited  to  the  grant  and 
supervision  of  poor  relief.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  work  in  co-operation  with  voluntary  cornn  tt^es. 
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nor  do  I  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  finding 
sufficient  volunteers  for  the  work.  I  am  sure  that  many 
guardians  of  the  poor  would  be  delighted  to  be  relieved 
of  the  actual  work  of  relief,  but  who  would  still  continue 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  management  of  Poor  Law 
institutions. 

45.  The  advantages  of  having  a  paid  officer  of  good  and 
independent  position  (let  us  call  him  a  supervisor  of 
relief)  to  decide  on  how  applications  of  relief  should  be 
dealt  with  are  very  great : — 

1.  He  would  be  appointed  by  the  central  authority. 

2.  He  would  have  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
central  authority  on  pain  of  dismissal  from  his  office. 

3.  His  position  would  be  that  of  a  judge,  absolutely 
independent  and  free  from  outside  pressure. 

4.  He  would  decide  applications  for  relief  on  fixed 
principles  which  the  experience  of  centuries  have 
jhown  to  be  perfectly  sound. 

5.  The  result  would  be  that  after  a  short  time  the 
poor  would  know  exactly  what  to  expect. 

6.  The  relieving  officers  (who  I  think  should  be 
directly  appointed  by  the  central  authority  tipon  his 
recommendations  and  only  removable  with  the 
consent  of  that  authority)  would  be  encouraged  to  do 
their  work  efficiently  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
regulations  of  the  authority  would  be  always  strictly 
enforced. 

7.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  voluntary  reUef 
agencies,  benefit  societies,  etc.,  in  his  district,  and  to 
secure  their  co-operation,  and  he  would  insist  on  every 
information  about  an  applicant  for  relief  being 
supphed  to  him  to  enable  him  to  come  to  a  decision. 

46.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  cannot  safely  deal 
with  human  beings  in  the  same  way  as,  for  example,  with 
roads  or  drains.  In  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
whether  from  public  or  private  sources,  but  especially 
from  public  sources,  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  effect 
which  the  giant  of  relief  will  have  on  other  persons  of  the 
same  cla?3.  If  public  roads  or  a  public  drainage  system 
go  wrong  "n  any  district  owing  to  want  of  proper  and 
skilful  management  by  the  responsible  authorities  the 
harm  can  be  easily  undone.  This  is  not  the  case  in  dealing 
with  the  public  relief  of  any  individual  or  family  ;  and  in 
deciding  is  to  the  particular  way  in  which  relief  .should  be 
given,  regard  must  be  paid  to  its  effect  upon  the  whole 
commun.  V.  A  right  decision  on  any  case  cannot  be 
come  to  in  a  few  seconds,  and  yet  we  know  that  under  the 
present  sj'stem  relief  lists  may  be  run  through  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  minute  or  even  more  quickly. 

"The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 
And  wretciies  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine." 

47.  Rural  district  councillors,  anxious  to  get  on  to 
matters  which  interest  them  more  closely  and  directly  than 
the  mere  relief  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  pay  Uttle  atten- 
tion, as  a  rule,  to  relief,  and  "  principles  "  do  not  engage 
their  thoughts  for  a  moment ;  indeed,  how  could  this  be, 
when  they  have  never  had  any  opportunity  of  acquiring 
this  very  necessary  knowledge.  They  decide  each  case  on 
"  its  merits,"  as  they  say — a  very  good  catchword,  but 
which  really  means  that  the  case  may  be  decided  as  the 
particular  guardian  who  is  interested  in  the  case  wishes. 
If  he  is  by  accident  absent,  then  the  ''  merits  "  may 
present  themselves  very  differently  to  his  colleagues,  and 
a  very  different  decision  may  be  come  to.  Fortunately, 
one  thing  has  been  impressed,  on  the  minds  of  guardians  by 
constant  preaching  ;  viz.,  that  no  outdoor  relief  should  be 
granted  to  able-bodied  single  men  or  women.  But  a 
glorious  uncertainty  surrounds  the  relief  of  all  other  cases. 

48.  How  different  is  the  administration  of  public  relief 
by  the  vast  majority  of  boards  of  guardians,  and  of  private 
relief  by  a  properly  organised  Charity  Organisation 
Committee.  Before  such  a  Committee  all  the  facts  of  a 
case  have  to  be  ascertained  before  a  decision  can  be  come 
to,  and  when  these  facts  have  been  ascertained  the  ques- 
tion of  how  it  can  best  be  helped  may  occupy  a  consider- 
able time,  and  even  then  it  may  have  to  be  adjourned 
for  further  information  before  the  final  decision.  And 
the  discussion  is  carried  on  by  "  experts,"  by  men  and 
women  who  really  know  the  poor  and  live  among  them. 
Surely  equal  if  not  greater  care  should  be  taken  by  those 
who  have  the  public  purse  to  draw  upon. 
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49.  The  abuses  which  attend  the  administration  of  out-  Evils  of 
door  relief  must  be  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  Com-  "  scales  of 
mission  and  so  I  need  not  refer  to  them.    But  I  must  relief." 
refer  to  one  of  the  greatest  in  that  connected  with  what 

are  known  as  "  scales  of  rehef."  These  "  scales  of  reUef," 
which  have,  of  course,  no  legal  force  were  introduced  for 
the  supposed  protection  of  the  rates,  to  relieve  the  guar- 
dians of  the  trouble  of  discussing  cases,  and  possibly  to 
illustrate  the  common  contention  that  outdoor  relief  is 
cheaper  than  indoor  relief.  They  resemble  the  bed  of 
Procrustes,  for  every  case  is  cut  down  to  the  same  measure, 
quite  irrespective  of  differing  circumstances.  They  are 
also  based  on  the  idea  that,  "if  we  give  so  much,  charity, 
or  the  personal  effort  of  the  applicant,  will  do  the  rest." 
No  effort  is  made  to  ascertain  what  charity  or  personal 
effort  is  doing  or  can  do. 

50.  However,  if  it  be  decided  that  it  is  too  late  to  go  back 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1834  and  the 
present  system  be  continued,  outdoor  relief  must  be 
absolutely  forbidden.  I  see  no  other  remedy  for  the 
injustice  done  to  the  poor — and  I  am  thinking  especially 
of  the  hardworking  poor,  the  poor  who  never  ask  for 
relief,  who  provide  for  the  usual  accidents  of  life  through 
a  Friendly  Society  or  Medical  Aid  Society  (and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  poor  do,  I  am  glad  to  say,  belong  to  this 
class). 

5L  No  doubt,  hardship  would  be  inflicted  in  a  few  cases, 
but,  after  all,  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  is  to  be 
first  considered.  The  benefits  which  would  follow  upon 
such  abolition  would  vastly  outweigh  the  few  hardships 
which  might  b.c  inflicted  in  individual  cases.  Friendly 
ocieties  would  at  once  receive  a  large  increase  of  member- 
ship and  would  be  much  strengthened.  Slate  clubs  which 
are  mostly  run  for  the  benefit  of  public  houses,  which 
thrive  on  outdoor  relief,  and  which  are  by  it  helped  to  vie 
with  the  regular  Friendly  Society,  would  cease  to  be 
popular.  Piivate  philanthropy  would  step  in  to  take 
its  place,  parochial  relief  Committees  would  spring  into 
existence,  and  charitable  reform  (so  much  needed,  especially 
in  connection  with  Church  and  Chapel)  would  follow. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Bland  Garland  set  about  the  abohtion 
of  outdoor  relief  he  set  aside,  as  he  told  me,  a  sum  of  £100 
out  of  his  own  money  to  provide  for  cases  of  hardship. 
But  he  was  never  called  upon  for  more  than  £20  during 
any  one  year.  He  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the 
clergy  of  his  union,  and  the  reform  went  through  satis- 
factorily, with  the  results  which  are  so  well  known  to  Poor 
Law  students. 

52.  As  to  medical  out-relief,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to 
change  the  opinions  which  are  set  forth  in  m}'  "  Better 
Administration  of  the  Poor  Law,"  Chapter  X. 

53.  If  a  return  was  issued  of  the  numbers  of  persons  who  Large 
received  "  medical  relief  only  "  or  "  medical  extras  "  during  number  of 
the  year,  I  think  it  would  be  found  to  be  a  very  large  proper-  paupers  in 
tion  of  the  total  numbers  of  outdoor  paupers.    In  the  re-  receipt  of 
turn  for  the  1st  January,  1906,  only  16,952  persons  were  medical 
stated  to  be  at  that  time  in  receipt  of  "  medical  relief  only."  °°  ^' 
I  should  not  be  astonished  if  a  return  for  the  whole  year 
did  not  show  these  persons  numbered  at  least  half  if  not 
more  of  the  total  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief.    Certainly  at  my  own  board  the  majority  rf  ap- 
plications for  relief  relate  to  medical  relief.  When  ordinary 
poor  rehef  is  granted,  it  goes  on  for  a  long  time,  if  it  is 
not  permanent.    When  medical  relief  is  granted  it  is 
merely  tomporar;^  and  recurs  over  and  over  again. 

54.  If  ordinary  outdoor  rehef  were  abolished,  I  am 
afraid  that  medical  poor  relief  must  continue,  at  any  rate  Abolition  o 
for  a  time,  but  it  might  be  much  more  hmited  than  at  out-medlca. 
present.  It  must  continue  because  of  the  prejudice  ^"^^^j^^  ^^^^ 
which  still  exists  in  the  medical  profession  against  medical  q"'' jgfgiop 
clubs,  and  unless  medical  clubs  can  be  generally  estab-  j^^^^^ 
Ushed  medical  outdoor  rehef  cannot  safely  be  done  away  medical  clul 
with.  The  prejudice  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  weekly 
payments  to  the  clubs  are  often  too  small,  and  members 
are  sometimes  admitted  who  should  be  able  to  pay  the 
doctor's  usual  fees. 

55.  At  the  same  time,  so  long  as  medical  outdoor  relief 
continues  to  be  given,  so  long  will  it  be  difficult  to  establish 
medical  clubs,  where  a  labourer  or  the  lower  paid  class  of 
artisan  can  insure  for  medical  attendance  for  his  wife  and 
children  when  they  are  ill. 
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56.  Whenever  a  good  medical  socisty  has  been  estab- 
lished in  county  unions,  the  poor  can  easily  be  induced  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  pauperism  is  substantially 
diminished. 

[Instance  Frimley  Medical  Aid  Society  in  the  Farnham 
(Surrey)  Union.] 

57.  I  think  that  one  good  effect  of  the  abolition  of  out- 
door relief  would  be  that  it  would  lead  to  the  improvement 
in  workhouse  administration  and  to  better  classification  of 
the  indoor  poor.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  the  worst 
workhouses  exist  in  those  unions  where  extensive  outdoor 
relief  is  given. 

58.  With  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  would  go  also  the 
system  of  boarding  out  iv'dhin  the  union,  which  is  merely 
another  form  of  it.  Boarding-out  vithoat  the  union,  cn 
the  other  hand,  is  really  on  all  fours  with  indoor  reli't 
and  might  be  considered  as  such.  But  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  boarding  out  without  the  union  is  the 
separation  of  the  child  from  undesirable  surroundings 
and  relations,  it  might  be  laid  down  that  no  child  should 
be  allowed  to  be  boarded  out  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  union  to  which  it  belongs,  say,  fifty  miles. 

59.  I  look  upon  it  as  absolutely  useless  for  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  growth  of 
outdoor  relief  imder  our  present  system  of  administration. 
If  boards  of  guardians  chose  to  defy  regulations  as  to  oat- 
door  relief,  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  be  restrained. 

CO.  I  would  not  except  London  and  large  towns  from  my 
recommendation.  The  difficulty  in  such  large  centres  of 
population  nriies  mainly  in  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied. 
This  class  of  pauper  is  not  to  be  found  now  either  inside 
or  outside  workhouses  in  rural  districts.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  desirable  reform  in  London  to 
transfer  the  relief  of  this  class  ii  a  central  authority, 
leaving  the  treatment  of  the  aged  sick  and  infirm  to  the 
different  board  of  guardians.  The  central  avithority  could 
then  establish  test  workhouses  for  the  able-bodied  outside 
of  London  in  the  country  with  sufficient  land  attached  to 
•set  them  to  really  useful  and  steady  work.  In  the  case  of  a 
man  making  himself  chargeable  more  tlian  a  certain 
number  of  times,  power  might  be  given  to  detain  him  for 
a  prolonged  period.  The  whole  question  is  so  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  unemployed  that  it  should,  I  think, 
be  combined  with  the  latter. 

6L  Co-operation  with  voluntary  agencies,  who  might 
be  represented  on  the  central  authority,  would  by  such 
means  be  much  facilitated. 

62.  On  the  general  question  of  the  unemployed,  I  should 
like  to  see  it  dealt  with  as  if  unemployment  was  one  form  of 
"  destitution  "  entitling  to  poor  relief  as  the  State  should 
think  fit  to  grant  it.  Here,  again,  combined  and  scientific 
voluntary  effort  should  be  capable  of  dealing  satisfactorily 
with  the  cases  (comparatively  few  in  number)  whose 
destitution  has  been  caused  by  no  want  of  forethought  or 
improvidence.  I  cannot  see  why  a  new  Poor  Law  should 
be  set  up  for  the  relief  of  this  special  class. 

63.  I  beg  to  hand  in  a  set  of  reasons  against  dealing 
with  the  unemploj'ed  other  than  by  means  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  charitable  help  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
destitute  poor.  They  formed  the  body  of  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men's Bill  of  1905,  which  was  influentially  signed.  (<See 
Appendix  No.  V  (D).) 

64.  Finally,  a  very  necessary  reform  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
final  and  complete  abolition  of  the  law  of  removal  that 
has  long  been  condemned,  and  so  lately  as  by  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1879. 
Such  a  reform  would  put  an  end,  at  once,  to  all  the  abuses 
connected  with  non-settled  and  non-resident  relief. 

65.  Whatever  system  of  Poor  Law  administration  be 
adopted,  there  should  be  a  closer  co-operation  inculcated 
between  Poor  I^aw  and  charity  than  at  present  exists. 
'!  he  a' olition  of  outdcor  r.  Lef  would  t  nd  to  bring  this 
closer  co-operation  into  play. 

66.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  urged  that  by  the  establish- 
ment of  old  age  pensions  we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with 
outdoor  relief  to  the  aged  jioor.  I  much  doubt 
whether  this  expectation  will  be  fulfilled.  iSlany  of  the 
aged  poor  who  can  get  outdoor  relief  would  not  pass 
the  test  of  character  which  limited  old  age  pen.sions  iniph". 
And  the  extra  burden  on  taxes  or  rates  or  both  would  be 
much  greater  than  now.    There  would  certainly  be  no 
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saving  in  indoor  relief  expenditure,  while  large  numbers 
of  aged  poor  who  are  now  independent  of  State  aid  will 
swell  the  old  age  pensions  list.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  increased  pauperism  of  this  country  has  been 
the  rise  in  taxes  and  rates,  and  especially  the  latter,  and 

any  system  of  old  age  pensions  could  only  tend  more  to  

increase  the  burden. 

67.  I  beg  to  hand  in  a  copy  of  a  petition  presented  to  Objections  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  summer  of  1904,  by  the  late  the  Outdoor 
Earl  Northbrook,  against  the  Outdoor  Relief  Friendly  Relief 
Societies  Act,  1904,  which  sums  up  the  objections  which  Friendly 
v/ere  taken  to  it  at  the  time,  and  which  seem  to  me  still  i"'^'*^^'^^ 

to  hold  good.    (S,e  Appendix  No.  V  (E)  )  The  Adminis- 

68.  In  conclusion,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  principles  tration,  not 

of  the  Poor  Law  are  right.     Those  districts  in  which  tHe  prin- 

they  have  been  followed  show  better  results  than  any  ciples,  of  the 

foreign  system.     All  thit  is  wanted  is  good  and  just  Law, 

administrati.m.  ^^"'^ 

f aupensm 

27062.  {Chairman.)  You  call  attention  in  that  paper  only  to  be 
to  the  recent  rise  in  pauperism,  and  I  gather  you  consider  reduced  by 
there  is  little  prospect  of  reducing  pauperism  unless  a  reducing 
more  serious  effort  is  made  to  reduce  outdoor  relief  ? —  out-relief. 

Respective 
effect  on 

27063.  You  express  it  as  your  opinion  that  a  reduction  iiid  )or  reli  f 
of  outdoor   relief  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  of  an  increase 
increase  of  indoor  relief  ?— That  is  so.  or  a  decrease 

27064-5.  Does  the  reverse  hold  good,  namely,  that  an  increase  in  " 
increase  of  indoor  relief  is  associated  with  a  reduction  indoor  relief 
of  outdoor  relief  ? — No  not  necessarily.  in  recent 

27066.  Admitting,  as  I  think  we  all  do,  that  there  y*^^^^' 
are  great  evils  in  outdoor  pauperism,  and  agreeing  as  to  I'l'^r^'^^cd 
the  advisability,  if  possible,  of  bringing  it  down  to  small 
dimensions,  has  not  the  remarkable  feature  of  recent  proportion 
years  been  the  increase  in    indoor  relief  ? — Yes,  that  □£  indoor 
is  so,  but  not  so  much  in  numbers  I  think  as  in  expendi-  paupers  in 
ture.  London. 

27067.  You  have  put  in  certain  tables  which  are  very 
valuable  {see  Appendix  No.  V  (A-C).)  I  want  to  take  you 
through  Table  I.,  because  it  seems  to  me,  after  having 
gone  through  the  figures  rather  carefully,  to  suggest 
some  considerations  almost  independent  of  outdoor  rehef. 
First,  this  table  deals  with  the  Registrar-General's  dis- 
tricts, does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does.  They  are  the  districts 
which  are  generally  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Poor 
Law  returns. 

27068.  Does  London,  in  this  table,  mean  Inner  London 
only,  or  does  it  also  incl  de  Outer  Loudon  ? — Here  it 
will  only  include  Inner  London,  that  is  to  say.  West  Ham 
will  be  in  Essex. 

27069.  Taking  London,  you  will  see  that  during  the 
period  from  1st  July,  1892  to  1905,  there  has  baen  a  total 
in  r>ase  of  pauperism  from23'5  to  29'5  per  1,000  ? — That 
is  so. 

27070.  If  you  will  look  d  )wn  the  table,  you  will  see 
that  that  is  a  larger  increase  in  pauperism  than  has  oc- 
curred in  any  other  one  of  the  districts  ? — That  is  so. 
May  I  refer  for  a  moment  to  Table  II.  ?  That  table 
excludes  insane  and  casual  paupers,  and  there  you  will 
find  that  the  increase  in  London  has  been  from  21-2  to 
24"0.  That  shows  that  the  number  of  lunatic  paupers 
has  increased  in  London  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
ordinary  pauperism  has  increased  ;  and  that  is  the  same 
for  all  the  counties.  Table  I.,  which  takes  in  all  paupers, 
shows,  as  you  say,  a  rise  of  from  23 '5  to  29  5  in  London. 

27071.  It  shows  a  large  increase,  and  yet  indoor  relief 
is  higher  in  percentage  of  population  in  London,  and  out- 
door relief  is  lower  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  district 
in  England  ? — That  is  so.  You  will  always  find  that  in 
London  (and  also  in  large  towns)  that  there  is  a  class  of 
person  who  can  only  bo  relieved  by  indoor  relief.  That 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  pauperism  quite 
apart  from  any  question  of  indoor  administration,  There 
is  that  distinction  between  town  and  country  ;  and  I  think 
that  is  really  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  as  been  that 
increase  shown  n  London.  Then  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  now  that  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  are  much  more 
attractive  to  the  poor  than  they  were.  That  has  tended  Decreased 
to  increase  the  numbers  resorting  to  them.    Then  many  deterrence 

of  the  workhouses  now  have  been  made  what  I  consider  of  workhousir 
far  too  comfortable,  nr.d  consequently  they  are  losing,  and 
to  some  extent,  their  deterrent  effect  with  certain  classes,  'ufirmarier. 
Generally,  you  will  find  more  indoor  pauperism  alwa3-s  in 
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a  large  town  than  you  will  in  the  country  in  proportion 
to  population  ;  and  you  will  almost  always  find  more 
outdoor  relief  in  the  country  than  indoor  relief. 

27072.  Following  out  that  idea,  let  us  take  the  other 
districts,  first,  the  South-Eastern  ;  that  is  an  agricultural 
district  mainly,  is  it  not  ? — Mainly  it  is,  except  of  course 
those  portions  of  it  which  hinge  on  to  London — such  as 
Richmond,  Kingston,  Croydon  and  similar  unions. 

27073.  There,  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  total  amount 
of  pauj^erlsm  ? — Yes. 

27074.  And  there  also  is  a  fall  in  the  out-relief  ? — 
There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  indoor 
paupers  to  population,  and  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  outdoor  paupers  to  population.  I  think 
you  will  find  in  almost  all  of  these  counties  that  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  outdoor  pauperism  in  that  period. 

27075.  That  seems  to  me  the  characteristic.  Take 
the  next  district,  the  South  Midland  district,  which  again 
is  an  agricultural  district ;  in  that  district,  there  is  a  fall 
in  outdoor  relief,  and  there  is  a  slight  fall  in  the  total 
amount  of  relief  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  caused  by  the  re- 
duction in  outdoor  pauperism.  There  is  a  small  rise 
in  the  indoor  relief,  and  that,  I  think,  will  be  found  all 
down  the  counties  in  that  group. 

27076.  The  Eastern  district  shows  the  same  phenomena, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

27077.  The  South  Western  district  shows  the  same 
phenomena  again,  namely,  a  reduction  in  the  general 
amount  of  pauperism,  and  a  considerable  reduction  in 
outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

27078.  Now  take  the  West  Midland  district,  which  is 
you  might  say  a  half-industrial  district.  There  is  a 
slight  rise  in  its  total  pauperism,  I  see  ? — Yes. 

27079.  And  a  very  slight  movement — scarcely  any,  in 
fact — in  the  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

27080.  Now  we  come  to  an  industrial  district,  the 
North  Midland  district ;  that  shows  a  considerable  rise 
in  the  general  pauperism  and  a  rise  in  outdoor  relief, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

27081.  In  the  North  Western  district,  which  is  another 
industrial  district,  you  have  a  rise  in  the  total  pauperism 
and  a  rise  in  the  outdoor  relief  ? — -Yes. 

'  27082.  Now  we  come  to  York  ;  I  think  there  is  a  figure 
there  that  upsets  this  comparison,  namely,  the  figure 
of  54'3,  the  percentage  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  North 
Riding  in  1892.  According  to  the  note  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  that  was  owing  to  a  strike,  and  in  the  year 
before,  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  was  only  22  2  per 
1,000.  If  you  substituted  the  22  2  for  t'.ie  54-3,  York 
would  represent  just  the  same  phenomena,  that  is,  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  pauperism  generally,  and  an  in- 
crease in  out-relief  ;  would  that  not  be  so  ? — I  have  not 
worked  out  the  percentages  there,  but  I  should  say  pro- 
bably there  would  not  be  very  much  change.  Of  course 
the  out-relief  for  Yorkshire  in  1892,  owing  to  the  North 
Riding  figures,  would  be  high,  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  North  Riding  is  only  a  part  of  Yorkshire,  and 
that  the  figure  for  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  in  1892  is  only 
19 "1.  I  do  not  think  that  the  substitution  of  the  22*2 
"for  the  54"3  would  reduce  that  figure  very  much. 

27083.  I  have  worked  the  figures  out,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  a  slight  increase  both  in  total  relief 
and  in  the  out-relief  ? — That  is  quite  possible. 

27084.  In  Durham,  which  is  also  an  industrial  district, 
there  is  a  slight  rise  in  total  relief,  and  a  slight  rise  in 
outdoor  relief  ? — That  is  so. 

27085.  Now  we  come  to  Wales.  In  the  industrial  dis- 
trict, that  is  Monmouth,  there  is  very  little  movement, 
but  it  is  rather  upward ;  in  South  Wales  also  there  is  not 
very  much  movement ;  but  in  North  Wales,  which  is  an 
agricultural  district,  there  is  a  large  decrease  in  the  total 
pauperism  ? — That  is  so. 

27086.  If  then  this  table  shows  that  in  every  agricultural 
district  where  outdoor  relief  is  high  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  total  pauperism,  and  that  in  every 
industrial  district  where  outdoor  relief  is  much  lower 
there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  total  pauperism,  do  you  not 
think  that  rather  suggests  that  the  guardians  in  the 
industrial  districts  have  had  some  special  difficulties  to 
c'eal  with  during  this  period  ? — I  do  not  see  why  that 
should  follow.    This  period  from  1892  to  1905  includes 


the  period  when  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1904  came 
into  force,  and  I  think  the  result  of  that  Act  in  the  towns 
has  distinctly  been  to  increase  both  outdoor  pauperism 
and  indoor  pauperism.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my 
statement,  the  increase  is  not  so  very  much  in  the  country 
because  I  do  not  think  the  authorities  who  have  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  country  have  been 
very  much  changed  by  that  Act. 

27087.  Still  it  is  a  curious  fact,  is  it  not,  that  looking 
at  outdoor  and  indoor  relief,  the  districts  which  show  the 
reduction  are  those  where  outdoor  relief  is  highest  ? — 
That  is  so  on  the  face  of  it. 

27088.  Do  you  not  think  that  rather  suggests  that 
there  are  special  difficulties  which  have  come  to  a  head 
during  this  period  in  the  industrial  districts  ? — Almost 
everyone  knows  that  we  have  gone  through  a  period  of 
distress  recently  which  we  are  now  recovering  from. 
One  cannot  eliminate  the  effect  of  exceptional  distress  on 
pauperism  ;  it  must  necessarily  increase  pauperism.  I 
should  like  to  refer  you  to  a  paper  which  I  read  at  the 
West  Midland  District  Poor  Law  Conference  in  May,  1906. 
From  that  you  will  find  that  even  in  the  industrial  tovms 
the  rule  which  you  seem  to  get  from  these  figures  does  not 
apply.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  one  cannot  go  through 
all  the  670  unions  and  treat  them  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  you  treat  the  counties  ;  but  if  you  do  that  you  will 
find  that  even  in  industrial  centres  the  rule  which  I  have 
stated  generally  applies,  namely,  that  where  there  has  been 
careful  administration  of  outdoor  relief,  the  tendency  has 
been  for  indoor  rehef  to  rise  very  slightly  or  perhaps 
not  at  all.  Surrey,  for  instance,  is  a  large  county,  and 
as  I  say  it  is  partly  urban  and  partly  agricultural  ;  but 
even  in  it,  as  in  every  one  of  these  counties,  you  get  a 
town  which  is  perhaps  a  very  large  town,  and  that  neces- 
sarily and  naturally  upsets  the  value  which  is  to  be  derived 
from  these  figures.  Why  I  put  in  this  table  was  because 
it  demonstrates  the  most  extraordinary  differences  in 
the  amount  of  outdoor  paupers  to  population.  It 
varies,  as  I  say  in  my  statement,  from  something  like 
11  per  1,000,  to  33  or  34  per  1,000.  It  also  illustrates 
the  fact  that  there  has  been,  taking  it  all  round,  a  very 
little  variation  in  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  to  popula- 
tion which  goes  from  4"9  to  about  8.  The  lesson  that  I 
thought  this  table  would  teach  would  be  that  if  you  are  to 
reduce  your  pauperism  your  reduction  must  be  in  outdoor 
pauperism,  it  cannot  possibly  be  in  indoor  pauperism. 
Indoor  pauperism  must  be  almost  always  a  fixed  quantity, 
I  think.  You  can  hardly  expect  it  to  fall,  though  it 
may  fall.  In  this  paper  that  I  read  before  the  West 
Midland  confarence,  which  takes  in  all  the  industrial 
counties  and  tow  ns  in  the  West  Midland  Division,  I  take 
all  kinds  of  unions  and  classify  them  into  unions  with 
over  200,000  population — those  are  the  great  urbfn 
unions  of  Bristol,  Birmingham  and  Aston  ;  then  I  take 
five  unions  with  from  150,000  to  200,000;  and  so  on 
until  I  get  down  to  the  quite  small  agricultural  unions. 
Here  again  you  will  find  most  extraordinary  differences. 
This  table  compares  1900  with  1905.  Bristol  no  doubt 
has  increased  its  population  since  1901,  Birmingham  is 
probably  stationary  and  Aston  has  probably  increased  its 
population  :  so  that  possibly  the  Bristol  figure  should  be 
a  little  less  than  it  is,  Birmingham  about  the  same,  and 
Aston  also  a  little  less.  But  here  are  the  facts — pauperism 
in  Bristol  in  1905  was  27  9  per  1,000,  in  Birmingham  21-1, 
and  in  Aston  only  13'0.  That  shows  a  most  extraordinary 
difference  in  three  large  urban  towns.  You  may  compare 
that  with  any  large  London  union.  Then  go  to  the  other 
unions.  Take  King's  Norton,  which  is  close  to  Birming- 
ham ;  there  you  will  find  a  percentage  of  pauperism 
in  1905  of  18-4.  Then  go  to  Dudley,  there  the  corre- 
sponding figure  is  34-6.  So  you  find  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  pauperism  in  Dudley  that  there  is  in  King's 
Norton.  You  have  practically  lhe  same  figure  at  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  34-4  ;  and  Wolverhampton  is  35-3,  which 
is  hic.h3r.  King's  Norton  is  a  very  carefully  administered 
union  where  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  very  carefully  carried  out.  They  have  an 
extremely  good  board,  and  I  believe  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  their  administration,  and  not  owing  to  any  particular 
differences,  that  they  have  kept  their  pauperism  downlo 
such  a  low  point.  Then  you  will  find  considerable  differ- 
ences also  in  the  agricultural  unions.  On  page  C8  of 
the  paper  I  give  the  paupers  per  1,000  of  population  on 
January  1st,  1905,  in  what  I  call  the  order  of  counties  and 
unions  in  the  West  Midland  Division.    Thcie  you  will  see 
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a  very  remarkable  thing.  Shropshire  is  not,  take  it 
all  round,  a  pauperised  county  ;  the  influence  of  Sir 
Baldwyn  Leighton  (who  died  in  1871)  was  felt  all  over 
the  county,  and  I  do  not  think  even  now  it  has  been 
lost.  You  will  find  that  Shropshire  takes  a  very  high 
position  in  all  these  different  categories  of  unions.  Take 
the  last  category  on  page  70,  which  gives  the  unions 
with  under  10,000  population.  Tiiere  you  will  find 
Cleobury  Mortimer  (Salop),  an  agricultural  union,  with 
14'1  of  pauperism.  Church  Stretton  (Salop)  with  18'7, 
and  Clun  (Salop)  with  21 '2 — you  will  find  that  Shrop- 
shire is  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Then  go  down  to  Dore 
in  Hereford  and  you  will  find  the  pauperism  there  is 
52 '6.  These  are  all  agricultural  unions.  You  will  find 
the  same  differences  in  the  large  centres.  On  page  68  you 
will  see  King's  Norton  (Worcester)  is  18'4,  Wolverhampton 
(Stafford)  35-3,  Burton-upon-Trent  (Stafford)  23-9, 
Wolstanton  and  Bur  lem  (Stafford)  32-3,  and  then  on  page 
69,  coming  to  Atcham  (Salop)  12-2,  and  Kidderminster 
35 '0,  and  so  you  have  all  these  extraordinary  differences. 
I  contend  that  if  my  Table  I.  is  to  be  used  in  the  way  in 
which  your  questions  rather  suggest,  one  ought  to  have  the 
same  figures  for  all  the  constituent  unions  of  the  counties  ; 
and  then  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to  deduce  the 
general  rule  which  the  table  at  first  seems  to  suggest. 

of  in  27089.  Statistical  tests,  as  has  been  shown  to  us  ovei 
or  de-  over  again,  appear  sometimes  misleading  ;   for  in- 

!  of  pop-  stance,  where  a  population  increases,  as  you  know  during 
)n  on      the  period  of  increase  the  pauper  rate  would  b  j  low  ? — 
That  would  be  so. 

27090.  And  where  a  population  decreases  the  pauper 
rate  would  rather  rise,  because  the  old  people  would 
ramain  ? — Yes,  and  that  would  be  so  too. 

27091.  If  that  is  the  case,  is  it  not  rather  a  remarkable 
thing  that  the  decrease  in  pauperism  of  recent  years  has 
taken  place  in  counties  where  the  population  has  not 
increased,  and  that  the  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
towns  where  the  population  has  been  augmented  ? — Yes. 

27092.  There  are  two  schools,  one  thinking  that  increase 
and  decrease  are  mainly  due  to  administration,  and  the 
other  thinking  that  increase  and  decrease  are  due  to  the 
industrial  and  other  conditions  in  the  locality.  Do  you 
not  think  that  what  I  have  suggested  rather  points 
to  the  fact  that  a  new  and  somewhat  different  set  of  con- 
ditions have  arisen  in  the  crowded  centres  of  industry  ? — 
That  is  no  doubt  so,  but  I  always  think  that  those  diffi- 
culties will  be  worsened  if  you  at  all  make  your  administra- 
tion less  strict.  That  is  really  the  point  I  am  contending 
for.  Of  course  one  admits  at  once  that  there  are  condi- 
tions in  particular  districts  which  may  account  for  a  rise 
of  pauperism,  but  that  is  always  made  worse,  it  seems  to 
me,  unless  you  stick  to  the  strict  administration  of  relief. 
Of  course  we  must  admit  that  distress  means  increased 
pauperism  ;  but  it  can  be  kept  down  to  a  certain  extent. 

27093.  In  Table  II.,  in  the  last  column,  you  state 
whether  there  has  been  an  increase  or  decrease  of  out- 
door relief,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  table  is  not  quite 
correct  if  Table  I.  is  correct.  For  instance,  under  the 
head  of  the  South  Midland  District  you  state  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  outdoor  relief,  but  if  you  turn  to 
Table  I.  you  will  see  that  in  the  South  Midland  District 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  I 
see,  from  22  2  to  20-6. 

29094.  Therefore  Table  II.  ought  to  state  that  there 
has  been  a  decrease  ? — There  is  a  relative  decrease,  but 
not  an  absolute  one.  There  is  an  absolute  increase  of 
outdoor  pauperism  from  37,838  to  41,757.  That  is 
what  my  remarks  refer  to. 

27095.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  occurred  to  me  in 
connection  with  the  abolition  or  great  reduction  of  out- 
door reUef  in  London  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  expense. 
In  paragraph  12  of  your  statement  you  give  five  instances 

lief  in  where  unions  have  reduced  their  outdoor  relief,  namely, 
1 ;  and  the  City,  Woolwich,  Lambeth,  Bethnal  Green  and  St. 
Pancras  ;  if  you  take  off  the  City,  which  I  think  you 
ought  to  exclude  out  of  both  those  returns,  it  comes  to 
this,  that  £9,500  has  been  saved  in  outdoor  rehef,  but 
£91,000  has  been  spent  in  indoor  rehef  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — 
Yes. 

27096.  If  3'ou  want  to  carry  out  a  big  reform  of  the  Poor 
Law^ou  must  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  public  and  you 
mttst  show  to  them  some  material  advantage.    It  seems 
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•  to  me  that  althoug"'  a  reduction  of  outdoor  relief  such 
as  has  taken  place  in  Bethnal  Green  and  Whitechapel  may 
have  been  morally  beneficial,  it  has  certainly  been  ex- 
pensive ? — Of  course  it  has  been  expensive,  and  indoor 
rehef  is  expensive.  But  has  not  that  something  to  do  with 
the  Common  Poor  Fund  ?  There  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  of  the  standardisation  of  indoor  rehef  all  over 
London.  I  think  if  you  take  all  the  London  unions  you 
will  find  that  they  are  rather  emulous  to  keep  their  in- 
stitutions up  to  a  proper  comparison  with  the  others. 
Therefore,  you  will  find,  and  you  are  bound  to  find  a  large 
increase  of  ekpenditure  on  indoor  rehef,  not  only  in  the 
maintenance  and  in  the  salaries  of  officers  but  in  everything 
that  comes  under  the  head  of  indoor  rehef.  Still,  I  did 
prove,  and  I  think  fairly  prove  in  my  paper  before  the 
Statistical  Society  that  those  unions  which  had  decreased 
their  outdoor  pauperism  expenditure  and  consequently 
their  outdoor  relief  did  show  up  much  better  in  regard  to 
increases  generally  than  the  other  unions,  which  had 
increased  their  out-door  relief ;  so  that  it  was  more 
economical  to  the  ratepayers,  not  to  speak  of  being  more 
beneficial  to  the  working  classes,  that  that  outdoor  rehef 
was  restricted. 

27037.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Stepney,  who  was  one  of  our 
witnesses,  made  some  calculations  which  he  has  sent  to 
us  with  a  memorandum.  {See  Appendix,  No.  XII  {A\ 
Second  Volume  of  Minutes  of  Evidtn  e.)  In  his  first 
table  he  takes  the  unions  and  parishes  of  London,  he 
shows  the  rates  which  are  required  for  the  local  expendi- 
ture of  guardians,  he  then  shows  the  increase  or  decrease 
caused  by  the  Common  Poor  Fund  and  by  the  county 
grants,  and  then  in  his  last  column  he  puts  the  amount  of 
rates  the  locahty  would  be  required  to  raise  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Common  Poor  Fund  and  the  county  grants. 
Taking  St.  George's-in-the-East  on  that  table  you  will 
see  that  the  rate  which  they  required  for  the  local  expendi- 
ture of  the  guardians  was  only  2s.  8d.  in  the  £,  but  the 
amount  that  they  would  have  had  to  raise  if  it  had  no, 
been  for  the  Common  Poor  Fund  and  the  county  gran's 
would  have  been  5s.  4d.  Then,  if  you  look  at  Whitechapel 
you  will  see  the  figures  are  very  much  the  same.  They 
have  practically  reduced  their  rates  by  one-half  by  being 
able  to  transfer  certain  charges  to  the  Common  Poor 
Fund  and  the  county  grants.  Looking  at  it  practically 
and  a.ssuming  that  there  was  not  that  rehef  to  the  rates, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  an  aveiage  locahty  to 
abohsh  outdoor  rehef  if  it  resulted  in  increasing  their 
rates  ? — I  object  to  this  table  altogether.  I  think  this 
table  shows  nothing  at  all  and  that  it  is  absolutely  useless. 
Whenever  you  have  a  single  return  hke  this  you  have  no 
means  of  making  any  comparison  with  previous  years.  I 
think  that  when  you  deal  with  Poor  Law  statistics  you 
should  always  go  back  to  some  period — it  does  not  matter 
whether  you  take  ten  years  or  fifteen  years,  twenty  j  ears, 
thirty  years  or  fifty  years — but  you  should  go  back  and 
find  out  what  the  rates  were  then.  You  should  take  St. 
George's  in-the-East  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  same  with 
Whitechapel  or  with  Stepney  or  any  other  of  the  unions. 
Then  you  have  got  something  of  real  value.  As  far  as 
my  own  opinion  of  this  return  goes,  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
of  no  value — I  mean  to  say  you  cannot  draw  any  con- 
clusion from  it,  becaus3  you  have  nothing  to  work  upon. 
I  should  like  to  explain  myself  in  this  way  ;  Mr.  Theodore 
Dodd  is  very  fond  of  using  returns  in  this  way  by  getting 
up  a  single  return  and  drawing  conclusions  from  it. 
Mr.  Theodore  Dodd  is  a  guardian  for  Oxford,  and  he 
knows  Headington  very  well,  and,  in  order  to  prove 
the  point  that  it  was  much  cheaper  to  give  outdoor 
relief  he  actually  compared  a  union  like  Headington — 
a  rich  union  just  outsid?  Oxford — with  Whitechapel. 
If  you  do  things  like  that  you  will  fall  into  tremendous 
errors. 

27098.  There  is  no  comparison  made  in  this  table  of 
Mr.  Le\\is's  ? — I  know,  and  that  is  what  I  say — that  there 
is  no  comparison  made  here. 

27099.  But  unless  the  calculations  are  wrong,  his  table 
shows  that  by  adopting  a  certain  poUcy  within  the  union 
the  union  c-^n  iransfer  a  large  proportion  of  the  expenditure 
incurred  through  that  pohcy  on  to  shoulders  other  than 
its  own  ? — Yes,  it  does  show  that. 

27100.  That  was  rather  my  point,  that  in  those  districts 
it  has  been  possible  to  carry  out  the  pohcy  of  the  practical 
abolition  of  outdoor  relief  because  the  expenditu  e  con- 
nected with  it  has  got  diffused  over  a  large  area  ;  whereas 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  do  it  if  the  ratepayers  of 
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the  locality  had  had  to  bear  the  extra  burden  entailed  ? — • 
No  doubt  that  is  so.  It  has  directly  encourpged  the  rais- 
ing of  the  standard  of  indoor  institutions,  and  so  on. 
That  was  exactly  what  the  Common  Poor  Fund  was 
established  for. 

 .         37101.  I  do  not  want  to  advocate   outdoor  relief  ;  I 

Sa'ariesand    only  want,  as  you  are  a  strong  opponent  of  it,  to  try  to 
loaisas         put  before  you  some  of  the  difficulties  which  suggest 
facf.or.s  in  cost  themselves  to  me  as  likely  to  occur  when  you  try  to  got 
lief'"'^°°^  '®   rid  of  it.    In  London  if  you  want  to  get  an  accurate 
account  of  the  cost  of  indoor  maintenance,  you  must  not 
only  take  the  maintenance  itself,  but  you  must  add  the 
salaries  of  the  officials  in  the  union  and  the  interest  on  the 
loans  raised,  must  you  not  ? — Yes. 

27102.  If  you  will  look  at  paragraph  34  you  will  see 
that  in  the  in-maintenanco  in  the  period  you  give,  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  £745,564,  and  in  out-relief  there 
has  only  been  an  increxse  of  £37,750,  whilst  the  salaries 
of  officers  have  increased  £176,035,  and  loans  and  interest 
have  increased  £451,081  ;  so  that  outdoor  relief,  so  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  although  it  has  increased  is  really 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  expenditure  ? — Yes, 
it  is. 

Administrc-  27103.  Admitting  that  we  should  try  to  keep  down 
1'°"  ffi'"^'''^f  ^'^^^  °^  relief  which  is  most  demoralising,  you  make 
a^entraTau  ^^^^  suggestions.  First,  in  order  to  ensure  uniformity 
thority  •  ob-  would  suggest  that  a  paid  officer  should  be  appointed 
jections'therf -  central  authority.    I  have  no  doubt  if  that  arrange- 

ment was  made  you  would  get  much  more  uniformity  ; 
but  who  would  pay  for  this  officer — would  it  be  the 
central  authority  ? — May  I  say  in  regard  to  that,  that  I 
put  in  Paragraphs  43  to  45  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
knocking  them  down.  I  should  absolutely  and  entirely 
object  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  generally 
in  the  country  being  put  into  the  hands  of  paid  officres. 
I  think  it  is  far  better  to  leave  it  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration. I  do  not  say  that  the  present  administration 
might  not  be  improved,  but  I  believe  myself  in  local 
administration  and  local  responsibility ;  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  indeed,  speaking  as  far  as  the  country  is 
concerned,  to  see  these  paid  officers  established.  It 
would  create  a  huge  officialism  and  bureaucracy  which 
I  should  not  like  to  see. 

27104.  You  would  not  like  that  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  not 
even  to  get  all  these  advantages.  I  put  it  up  really  for 
that  purpose  of  knocking  it  d.own,  because  it  has  been 
argued.  The  proposal  had  once  great  attractions  for 
myself  ;  but  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  feel  that 
we  should  be  going  back  if  we  adopted  it. 

27105.  Holding  the  views  that  you  do,  you  are  rather 
forced  back  to  the  otlier  alternative,  that  we  must  try 
and  abolish  outdoor  relief,  are  you  not  ? — That  is  what 
I  feel  very  strongly. 

27106.  We  have  got  to  look  at  it  practically,  and  it  is 
no  use  making  ideal  proposals  which  neither  any  Govern- 
ment nor  Parhament  would  look  at.  Do  you  think  we 
should  abolish  outdoor  relief  unless  we  put  something 
in  its  place  ? — I  think  certainly  something  would  have 
to  be  put  in  its  place.  I  am  not  going  to  answer  for  London 
whether  that  can  be  done  or  not ;  but  I  think  for  the 
country  that  a  far  better  thing  could  be  put  in  the  place 
of  outdoor  relief — not  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
nor  by  the  State. 

27107.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  try  to  organise 
charity  outside  ? — I  believe  that  voluntary  effort  could 
perfectly  well  manage  to  relieve  all  the  so-called  deserving 
cases  which  otherwise  would  be  relieved  by  outdoor 
relief. 

27108.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  difficulty 
of  that  plan  is  that,  especially  near  London,  there  are 
great  districts  growing  up,  the  mass  of  the  population 
there  being  poor  people,  that  there  are  not  these  agencies 
or  charities  there  to  be  found,  and  that  these  are  districts 
where  any  omission  of  outdoor  relief  would  suggest  the 
greatest  difficulties.  You  would  admit,  that  I  suppose  ? 
— There  would  be  a  difficulty,  but  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  almost  impossible  in  some  of  these  districts  for 
voluntary  effort  to  do  very  much,  because  the  Poor  Law 
gets  in  its  way.  Even  in  some  of  these  districts  that  you 
talk  of  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  people  would  not  come 
forward  to  help,  because  after  all  it  is  not  always  the  rich 
people  whom  you  want ;  we  want  everybody  to  help. 
You  will  very  often  find  in  some  of  the  poorest  parishes 
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less  pauperism  than  in  a  very  rich  parish.  If  you  go  abroad 
to  the  Tyrol  you  will  not  find  a  pauper  there.  The 
Tyrol  is  extremely  poor,  but  everybody  looks  after  them- 
selves and  they  help  each  other.  The  abolition  must  be 
done  extremely  gradually,  but  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  it  could  not  be  done.  You  cannot  say  to-morrow 
outdoor  relief  shall  be  abolished.  That  was  not  done 
even  in  Bradfield  ;  it  was  done  quite  quietly  by  not 
allowing  any  more  outdoor  cases  to  go  on  the  lists.  I 
quite  recognise  the  difficulty  you  mention,  but  still 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  charity  will  meet  it  with 
benefit  both  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich — the  well-to-do 
rather. 

27109.  Supposing  it  did  become  possible  to  frame 
some  sort  of  scheme  by  which  outdoor  relief  was  very 
much  restricted,  and  possibly  ultimately  abolished,  and 
that  side  by  side  with  that  you  were  able  to  give  a  con- 
siderable impetus  to  thrift,  would  it  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Government  under  those  circumstances,  if  they 
wanted  people  to  join  friendly  and  other  societies,  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  different  societies  and  to  take  upon 
themselves  that  responsibility  ?  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  that  side  ? — No,  I  have  not  thought  of  that  side.  I 

think  that  the  good  friendly  societies  take  very  good  Good  manage* 
care  of  themselves.  The  big  societies,  the  Foresters,  ment  of 
the  Oddfellows,  the  Hearts  of  Oak  and  so  on,  manage  Friendly  SoJ 
their  affairs  extremely  well.  cieties. 

27110.  There  is  no  question  about  the  good  societies. 
Should  you  say  that  much  money  is  lost  by  being  put  into 
slate  c'.ubs   and  institutions    of   that   kind  ? — I  think  Disappear- 
where  money  has  been  lost,  and  where  a  great  deal  of  ance  of 
damage  has  been  done  to  friendly  societies,  has  been  in  small  rotten 
connection  with  the  old  jjublic-house  friendly  society,  Fr-endly 
which  was  not  a  slate  club.    You  cannot  find  those  Societies, 
societies  now  very  easily,  but  you  did  find  them  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  even  less  than  that.    People  would 
subscribe  for  years  to  those  friendly  societies,  but  they 
could  not  stand  against  the  bigger  societie? ;  they  broke 
up,  and  then  of  course  numbers  of  the  people  were  thrown 
on  the  Poor  Law.    But  those  societies  are  rapidly  vanish- 
ing, and  I  think  that  the  bigger  societies  are  gradually 
making    their   way ;    they    have   taken    their  place 
practically. 


27111.  I  did  not  suggest  any  guarantee  from  the 
Government ;  but  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had 
ever  thought  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  accounts 
of  these  various  societies  to  be  more  strictly  audited  so  as 
to  prevent  people  losing  their  earnings  ? — I  think  I 
would  rather  not  give  an  opinion  on  that  point,  as  I  really 
have  not  thought  over  it  sufficiently.  May  I  say  on  the 
other  point  of  voluntary  effort  taking  the  place  of  out- 
door relief,  that  there  is  a  parish  close  to  where  I  live, 
Shalford,  near  Guildford,  where  last  year  they  established 
a  parochial  relief  committee  ;  that  relief  committee  has 
the  vicar  of  the  parish  at  the  head  of  it,  but  he  has  called 
in  a  certain  number  of  laymen,  the  qhief  constable  of  the 
county  being  one,  and  two  guardians  and  one  or  two 
ladies.  Every  month  they  have  a  collection  in  the  church 
for  this  relief  society.  Then  they  meet  once  a  month, 
and  all  the  cases  that  have  been  relieved  during  the  time 
are  reported,  and  perhaps  in  difficult  cases  they  meet  in 
the  interval  to  consult  whether  a  case  should  be  relieved 
or  not.  That  has  worked  extremely  well.  The  charity 
is  cut  off  entirely  from  the  church,  with  this  exception, 
that  every  month  a  collection  is  made  for  it,  but  it  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  church.  The  consequence 
is  that  now  practically  we  get  no  demands  for  outdoor 
relief  in  that  parish ;  we  get  a  few  demands  for  medical 
outdoor  relief,  but  no  longer  any  for  outdoor  relief.  I 
hope  that  before  very  long  we  shall  have  that  system 
established  all  over  our  union,  and  I  hope  that  these 
parochial  committees  consisting  of  the  clergy,  ministers 
and  laymen  and  people  who  are  interested  in  the  thing 
will  gradually  be  able  to  deal  with  all  the  deserving  cases. 
I  hope  that  that  principle  may  possibly  extend  to  the  coun- 
try. That  is  one  reason  why  I  do  not  want  to  upset  the 
present  system,  certainly  in  the  country,  more  than  is  nece- 
sary,  because  I  do  feel  that  there  is  an  enormous  movement 
for  good  going  on  all  over  the  country  now,  and  pauperism 
is  going  down.  My  own  board  is  nothing  like  the  board 
it  was  before  the  Local  Government  Act.  There  is  a 
better  class  coming  on,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
the  board  of  guardians  to  which  I  belong  go.  I  think 
that  is  the  case  all  over  the  country.    Now  the  bishops 
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are  taking  it  up.  I  see  that  Bishop  Gore  preached  a 
splendid  sermon  at  Carlisle  during  the  Church  Congress 
the  other  day.  If  the  bishops  take  it  up,  I  think  perhaps 
the  thing  will  grow,  and  people  will  pay  much  more  at- 
tention to  this  subject  than  now.  I  think  we  have  got  a 
good  deal  of  improvement  to  make  ;  but  I  think  it  can  be 
made,  and  I  think  it  can  be  made  without  the  help  of  the 
State  in  any  way. 

27112.  Referring  to  a  point  you  alluded  to  in  your 
answer,  you  say  that  the  Act  of  1894  affected  more  the 
stamp  of  guardians  in  towns  than  in  the  country  ? — I 
think  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  that.  I  hear 
that  from  all  sides.  But  there  are  many  exceptional 
towns  where  the  boards  are  still  extremely  good. 

27113.  Coming  back  to  outdoor  relief,  you  think 
medical  relief  could  not  be  abolished,  and  you  state  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  amongst  the  medical  profession 
against  medical  clubs,  which  take  the  place  of  outdoor 
relief  ? — That  is  so.  Medical  relief,  of  course,  is  a  difficult 
question.  I  was  first  interested  in  it  by  the  fact  that 
when  I  came  to  live  in  the  parish  of  Frimley  (I  was  for- 
merly in  the  Farnham  Union),  I  found  a  very  good 
medical  society  going  on,  and  that  medical  society  is 
still  going  on.  Of  course,  the  men  have  their  clubs,  but 
practically  all  the  rest  of  the  people — the  man  who  has 
not  a  club,  and  all  the  women  and  the  ch  Idren — belong 
to  it.  The  doctors  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and  the  people 
are  satisfied.  They  are  very  particular  that  they  do  not 
admit  people  to  that  club  who  ought  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  their  doctor  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  saw  the  system 
at  work  myself,  it  was  as  I  say  in  my  own  parish,  and 
if  a  present  guardian  of  Farnham  who  is  a  member  of 
this  Commission  is  here  now,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
how  many  applications  for  medical  relief  come  from 
Frimley ;  they  were  very  few  at  that  timo,  and  I  should 
think  they  are  very  few  now.  But  as  I  say,  the  doctors 
are  perfectly  satisfied,  because  a  good  fee  is  paid.  They 
pay  4^d.  per  family,  for  a  woman  with  four  or  more 
children  ;  otherwise  it  is  a  penny  each.  Then  the  people 
do  not  trouble  the  doctors  too  much  ;  indeed,  there  are 
very  strict  rules  about  it,  and  if  they  trouble  them  need- 
lessly they  have  to  pay  a  fine,  and  so  on.  I  think  that 
has  worked  extremely  well — so  well,  indeed,  that  even 
when  I  was  there  I  remember  one  doctor  was  anxious 
to  come  into  the  club.  He  said,  "  If  you  will  let  me  enter 
the  club,  I  will  give  you  the  whole  of  the  people  who 
belong  to  my  club,"  so  he  came  in  and  we  got  them. 
I  think  that  the  objection  of  the  medical  profession  arises 
from  the  fact  that  people  who  are  not  the  right  people 
have  been  admitted,  and  that  not  enough  has  been 
charged  to  the  poor  people,  so  that  it  has  not  been  made 
worth  the  while  of  the  medical  officers  to  take  these 
medical  clubs  up.  But  I  think  that  prejudice  is  now 
gradually  getting  less. 

27114.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  certain  witnesses 
that  all  medical  relief  might  be  taken  away  from  boards  of 
guardians  and  given  to  another  authority  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  department  might  be  created  which  would  deal 
■ndth  not  only  the  infirmaries  but  also  the  hospitals 
generally.  Have  you  ever  considered  any  idea  of  that 
sort  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

age  pen-      27115.  As  regards  old  age  pensions,  you  do  not  think, 
and       I  gather,  that  they  would  touch  the  particular  class  that 
r  cllect     j^Q^y  receive  poor  relief  ? — There  are  so  many  schemes 
Poor^La"'  pensions.    There  are  universal  old  age  pension 

nditure  schemes,  and  there  are  limited  pension  schemes.  I  think 
a  limited  scheme  would  touch  a  small  proportion  only 
of  the  outdoor  paupers,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
touch  the  indoor  paupers  much.  Even  if  you  had  a 
universal  scheme  there  is  a  large  number  of  the  poor 
in  our  workhouses  now  who  would  not  be  removed  from 
the  workhouses  if  you  gave  them  5s.  a  week.  You 
could  not  send  them  out,  and  some  would  not  go  out  if 
you  wanted  them  to  go  and  ofi^ered  them  the  5s.  I 
cannot  myself  see  that  there  would  be  any  great  saving. 
In  addition  to  that,  j'ou  would  induce  a  large  number 
of  people  to  come  for  their  old  age  pensions  who  now 
would  not  think  of  coming  for  relief  because  they  can 
look  after  themselves  and  provide  for  themselves.  So 
that  I  can  not  only  not  see  a  reduction  of  expenditure, 
but  I  anticipate  a  very  large  increase  in  poor  relief  ex- 
penditure from  the  establishment  of  old  age  pensions. 
I  am  not  discussing  the  merits  of  the  question  now,  but 
I  do  not  think  old  age  pensions  would  reduce  pauperism. 


27116.  We  have  had  very  different  interpretations  Sir 
put  upon  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  principles  of  the  William 
Poor  Law.    You  state  in  conclusion  that  you  believe  Chance, 

"  That  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  are  right ;  "  what     Bart.,  J. P. 

are  the  principles  which  you  would  especially  indicate  1      Oct  1906 

— I  have  stated  them  in  paragraph  21.    "  One  is  that 

relief  should  be  given  only  to  the  actually  destitute,  and  rj,^^  i<  p^j,^. 

not  in  aid  of  wages."    That  is  an  old  one  ;  and  the  other  pjpies  "  of  the 

is  an  old  one,  too  ;  namely,  "  That  relief  should  not  Poor  Law. 

place  the  destitute  person  in  so  eligible  a  position  as 

that  of  the  independent  labourer  of  the  lowest  class." 

Then  there  is  also  the  distinction  between  indigence  and 

poverty  to  be  borne  in  mind.    I  mean  to  say  that  the  poor 

rate  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  charitable  source. 

27117.  The  theory  that  the  lot  of  the  pauper  should  The  "  inelig- 
be  less  eligible  than  that  of  a  person  outside  you  would  'bility  "  of 
not  apply  to  children  or  to  the  sick  or  to  the  aged,  would  ^'^^^^  ^t^^Fil' 
you  ? — Not  as  regards  indoor  relief.    When  you  are  re-  '^^^^^       ^  ' 
lieving  children  who  have  no  parents  to  look  after  them  you  ^cred'  and  the 
can,  I  think,  quite  safely  and  without  very  much  damage 

make  their  position  even  a  little  better  than  that  of  other 
children.  I  think  you  have  to  remember  the  love  of  the 
parent  for  the  child.  They  do  not  want  to  part  with 
their  children  if  they  can  possibly  help  it,  and  so  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  risk  really  of  attracting  children 
on  to  the  Loor  Law  by  educating  them  properly  and 
training  them  properly. 

27118.  Then  almost  necessarily  I  think  the  condition 
of  the  sick  would  be  better  ? — I  do  not  think  any  person 
would  want  to  make  himself  sick  or  ill  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  an  infirmary,  though  of  course  there  are  some 
malingerers. 

27119.  What  about  the  aged  poor  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
There  again,  I  think  people  like  their  liberty,  and  even 
if  you  do  give  them  perhaps  good  food  and  a  clean  bed, 
which  they  may  not  get  in  their  own  homes,  I  do  not 
think  you  will  necessarily  attract  them.  I  think  that 
question  has  to  be  really  judged  by  the  loss  of  liberty 
and  the  discipline  and  the  various  things  which  the  old 
people  have  to  go  through  in  workhouses,  such  as  baths 
and  things  of  that  kind  which  they  object  to.  All  those 
are  rather  deterrent,  I  think,  to  their  going  into  the 
workhouse. 

27120.  The  word  "  ineligible  "  is  not  a  very  happy  ex- 
pression, is  it  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

27121.  The  doctrine  that  you  are  to  make  their  lot  less  "  Jneligi- 
eligible  can  only  apply  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  people  bility  "  less 
receiving  indoor  relief.     Take,  for  instance,  the  young  ?  needful  for 
— I  do  not  think  you  can  err  very  much  in  making  your  indoor  than 
institutional  relief  perfectly  proper  and  nice,  and  so  on.    I  for  outdoor 
do  not  think  you  will  attract  people  to  resort  to  your 
institution  thereby.    On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the 
great  evil  of  outdoor  relief  is  that  a  person  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief  from  the  rates  can  still  do  work,  and 
can  undersell  in  the  open  market,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
The  objections  to  outdoor  relief  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
apply  to  indoor  relief  from  that  point  of  view. 

27122.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  relation  between  indoor  and 
outdoor  relief  as  they  re-act  upon  each  other  is  not  of 
course  the  only  influence  that  is  causing  increases  or 
diminutions  of  pauperism  ? — Yes. 


relief. 


27123.  You  regard  it,  though,  as  a  very  important 
influence,  perhaps  the  over-mastering  influence,  do  you? 
If  you  see  an  increase  of  pauperism,  both  in  and  out,  you 
are  apt  to  attribute  it  to  administration,  and  to  say  that 
it  is  the  giving  of  out-relief  freely  which  has  increased  the 
indoor  volume  of  pauperism  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule.  I  have 
said  that. 

27124.  But  you  admit  that  there  are  other  influences 
which  may  increase  the  burden  of  pauperism  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, that  may  be  so. 

27125.  If  you  find  that  the  change  in  the  direction  of 
increased  pauperism  is  mainly  relative  to  the  urban  dis- 
tricts, and  that  as  regards  the  policy  of  in  and  out  there  is, 
at  any  rate,  just  as  much  out-relief  or  more  given  in  the 
country  as  in  the  town,  would  it  not  follow  that  there  was 
some  cause  tending  to  pauperism  which  did  apply  to 
urban  unions  and  which  did  not  apply  to  rural  unions  ? — 
Of  course  that  must  be  so.  You  must  distinguish  between 
the  urban  and  the  rural  unions,  because  the  conditions  are 
so  different.  As  I  said  before,  you  will  find  much  more 
indoor  relief  in  an  urban  union  than  you  will  in  a  rural 
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union ;  that  arises  from  the  class  of  people  to  be  dealt 
with,  quite  apart  from  administration. 

27126.  I  am  trying  to  deal  with  the  argument  that  the 
increase  of  pauperism  where  you  see  it  can  be  prima  facie 
attributed  to  administration.  If  you  find  that  apparently 
administration  tends  to  out-relief  and  perhaps  t«nds  to 
laxity  as  much  in  the  rural  districts  as  in  the  towns,  if  you 
at  the  same  time  find  that  the  increase  of  pauperism  is 
found  in  the  towns,  and  not  to  the  same  degree,  at  any 
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and  industrial  rate,  if  at  all,  in  the  country ;  might  it  not  be  said  that 
conditions  as  then  it  must  be  some  cause  other  than  administration,  and 
causes  of  pau-  other  than  the  giving  of  out-relief,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
perism.  of       increase  of  pauperism  ? — Yes,  I,  think  that  might  be 

said. 

27127.  Do  not  the  figures  support  that  ? — Taking 
the  whole  figures  for  pauperism  all  over  England,  and  classi- 
fying them  into  urban  and  rural,  would  not  that  be  true  ? 

 It  might  be  true  ;  but  still  I  do  not  want  to  lose  sight 

of  the  fact  that  administration  is  the  real  thing.  You 
may  have  a  higher  pauperism  in  the  town  than  in  the 
country,  and  it  may  be  owing  to  the  different  conditions 
between  the  town  and  the  country. 

27128.  I  should  like  to  take  the  argument  a  little 
further,  because  it  turns  in  your  direction  I  think,  if  you 
do  take  it  a  Uttle  further.  If  you  consider  the  urban 
districts  by  themselves  and  the  rural  districts  by  them- 
selves, it  is  no  doubt  easy  to  show  that  amongst  the  urban 
unions  you  have  those  that  have  done  better  than  others 
or  worse  than  others  ? — Yes. 

27129.  And  so,  I  think,  you  can  make  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  administration  being  the  main  thing  ? — 
Yes. 

27130.  But  it  leaves  me,  at  any  rate,  with  the  feeling 
that  we  must  not  ignore  the  great  beneath  movements 
which  are  industrial  and  economic,  because  I  think  I  see 
clearly  that  the  great  difficulty  of  pauperism  in  recent  years 
is  coimected  with  the  industrial  centres  ? — Yes. 

27131.  Then  you  would  agree  to  that  ? — Economic 
causes  must  of  course  affect  the  question  as  well  as 
administration.    It  must  be  so. 

Question  of  27132.  Then  it  does  lead  you,  I  gather,  to  the  recogni- 
applying  ^Jqjj  (-ijj^t,  ujay  ^e  necessary  to  treat  these  huge  urban 
different  Poor  aggregates  of  population  quite  differently  possibly  from 
Law  prm-  scattered  rural  population  ?— I  do  not  see  why  they 

should  be  treated  differently.  They  must  be  treated 
differently  in  one  sense,  but  I  think  they  can  be  treated 
on  the  same  principles.  You  may  apply  your  principles 
differently  to  suit  particular  cii-cumstances,  but  you  can 
still  stick  to  your  principles,  I  think. 

27133.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  that;  but  the  principle; 
would  need  a  considerable  difference  of  appUcation  ? — 
They  would  possibly  have  to  be  appUed  a  httle  differently, 
but  you  should  not  abandon  your  principles  in  applying 
your  principles  differently  owing  to  cifferent  economic 
conditions. 

27134.  What  is  a  reasonable  industrial  unit  ?  I  notice 
that  you  have  made  comparisons  between  King's  Norton, 
for  instance,  and  some  self-centred  towns  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  a  single  portion  of  a  great  urban  centre  can  fairly  be 
compared  as  a  unit,  can  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  can. 
That  was  merely  by  way  of  illustration  as  showing  that 
you  have  more  pauperism  in  one  town  than  in  another 
town,  and  so  on. 

27135.  But  you  speak  of  King's  Norton  as  a  town, 
whereas  it  is  a  part  of  Birmingham  ? — That  is  so. 

27136.  That  is  true  very  greatly  of  the  huge  London 
unions  ;  though  they  have  their  own  pecuUar  characteris- 
tics, they  are  not  each  of  them  an  industrial  unit  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  but  I  think  they  must  be  treated  separately 
by  themselves.  Comparing  one  union  with  another  you 
are  liable  to  fall  into  great  errors  ;  I  think  you  have  to 
compare  the  union  with  itself. 

27137.  In  judging  them  you  have  to  take  all  that  into 
account  ? — Yes. 

27138.  And  also  in  administering  them  ? — Yes,  and 
I  think  I  have  said  so. 

27139.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  unify  the  administra- 
tion of  centres  of  population  which  are  really  one  industrial 
body  ? — I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  that.  If  one  could 
lither  abolish  outdoor  relief  or  restrict  outdoor  relief 
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more,  and  if  there  were  more  power  of  getting  a  ipore 
uniform  administration  of  rehef,  I  think  you  would  have  a 
more  uniform  administration  in  other  way^.  There  is, 
for  instance,  not  much  difference  between  the  workhouse 
infirmary  of  one  large  town  and  that  of  another,  although 
they  vary  to  a  certain  extent,  because  they  have  all  been 
brought  up  now  to  a  pretty  uniform  standard,  I  think. 
That  is  where  you  find  the  difference  between  outdoor 
and  indoor  relief ;  as  I  say,  the  varieties  of  administra- 
tion really  occur  almost  entirely  in  outdoor  relief. 

27140.  That  is  to  say  a  single  portion  of  a  great  city 
may  be  similarly  treated,  you  think,  to  any  other  portion 
of  a  great  city  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  otherwise  if  you  begin 
differentiating  you  prevent  the  mobility  of  labour. 

27141.  It  does  not  follow  that  you  will  carry  tho 
settlement  theory  with  that,  does  it  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact  in  the  London  unions  the  settlement  is  abrogated, 
is  it  not  ?— I  should  imagine  so.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  very  much  transfer  there. 

27142.  Naturally  if  great  centres  of  administration 
were  made  for  the  Poor  Law  they  would  be  one  unit  for 
that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

27143.  The  substitute  for  out-relief  is  possibly  local 
organisation  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  driving 
at  the  county  councils  taking  charge  of  the  poor  adminis- 
tration.   I  hope  that  is  not  going  to  be  the  case. 

27144.  I  Mas  not  suggesting  it  ? — You  spoke  of  centres 
of  administration.  I  should  strongly  object  to  the  county 
councils  having  to  administer  the  Poor  Law. 

27145.  But  you  would  recognise  the  need  of  larger 
areas  or  larger  combinations  for  some  purposes,  would 
you  not  ? — I  think  boards  of  guardians  very  often  do 
now  combine  together  for  the  purpose  of  deaUng  in 
common  with  some  particular  class.  For  instance, 
Manchester  and  Chorlton,  West  Derby  and  Liverpool, 
and  so  on.  The  country  sanitary  authorities  combine 
for  isolation  hospitals  and  so  on,  so  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  combination  going  on  now  naturally  for  common 
purposes. 

27146.  And  you  think  that  can  naturally  develop 
itself  in  the  way  that  it  is  wanted,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

27147.  With  regard  to  what  may  be  substituted  for  Voluntary 
out-relief,  or  at  any  rate  in  order  to  facilitate  the  abolition  chaiitable  or- 
of  out-rehef  which  is  aimed  at,  would  there  not  have  to  ganisationsas 
be  a  different  organisation  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country  a  substitute 
districts  ? — Of  course  it  would  vary.  It  would  be  much  out-relief, 
more  simple  in  the  country  and  much  more  elaborated  A 
in  the  towns — it  must  be.  It  would  be  more  easily  l| 
managed  in  the  country,  I  think,  than  in  the  towns  ;  but 

I  think  it  could  be  managed  in  both. 

27148.  Do  you  contemplate  giving  such  an  organisation 
any  statutory  position  ;  and  would  you  insist  upon  there 
being  such  an  organisation  in  every  district  ?  No  ;  I 
should  be  very  much  against  compulsion. 

27149.  Would  you  leave  it  entirely  to  private  indi- 
viduals to  estabhsh  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  If  one  parish 
takes  up  a  thing  and  makes  it  successful,  another  parish 
will  follow.  It  will  be  the  same  with  the  unions.  If 
one  imion  takes  a  thing  up  successfully,  the  others  will 
follow. 
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27150.  I  gather  that  you  would  compel  the  abolition 
of  out-rehef  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  would  certainly  be 
beneficial  as  far  as  the  country  districts  are  concerned, 
and  I  think  it  can  be  done. 

27151.  You  think  charitable  organisations  would  spring 
up  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  would. 

27152.  Every^vhere  ? — I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not.  I  think  people  are  getting  much  more  educated 
now  on  these  points,  and  are  paying  much  more  attention 
to  these  points  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  I  should 
like  to  say  this  in  favour  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  I  think  they  have  educated  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  people  into  better  methods  of  rehef.  I  myself 
owe  all  I  have  done  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
I  joined  it  when  I  was  first  in  London,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  I,  and  numbers  of  people  hke  myself, 
have  gone  into  the  country  and  been  a  kind  of  disciples 
or  missioners  in  the  country.  You  -will  find  that  is  going 
on  now  all  over  the  country  ;  people  are  getting  better 
ideas  altogether  as  to  the  administration  of  rehef,  and  are 
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administering  both  Poor  Law  relief  and  charitable  relief 
much  more  scientifically  than  they  used  to  do,  and  with 
much  more  care. 

27153.  Yovir  reason  for  wishing  to  abolish  outdoor 
relief  is,  I  gather,  connected  with  the  considerable  im- 
provement that  there  was  at  first  up  to,  we  will  say, 
1885,  since  when  there  has  been  to  a  great  extent  a  slack- 
ening, the  improvement  having  been  stopped  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  urban  districts  ;  that  is  why  you  think  an 
entirely  fresh  start  has  to  be  made,  is  it  not  ? — Not  ex- 
actly a  fresh  start.  I  should  try  to  come  back.  I  am 
rather  an  optimist  in  these  things.  I  think  the  Poor 
Law  expenditure  has  gone  up  enormously  lately,  but  I 
think  it  will  come  down  again.  I  think  we  shall  get 
back  gradually  not  merely  to  where  we  were  before,  but 
possibly  to  a  much  better  condition  of  things. 

27154.  If  I  have  followed  your  action  and  your  opinions 
in  your  published  works,  you  were  at  one  time  very  con- 
fident of  the  good  example  that  was  set,  and  the  evident 
result  that  came  from  these  examples  spreading ;  of 
there  being  a  gradual  diminution  in  out-relief,  and  of 
i;lti:nately  getting  rid  of  out-relief,  as  was  undoubtedly 
contemplated  by  the  authorities  of  1834  ? — Yes. 

27155.  And  hoped  for,  with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  in 
the  'seveaties  ? — Yes. 

27156.  But  now  you  seek  something  more  drastic 
I  suppose,  because  you  feel  that  that  improvement  has 
come  to  an  end  ? — I  do  not  feel  that  it  has  come  to  an 
end,  but  as  a  guardian  I  do  see,  and  I  cannot  help  seeing, 
the  evils  of  outdoor  relief ;  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  live  in  the  country  and  not  to  see  them.  The  people 
who  get  outdoor  relief,  though  they  are  called  deserving 
people,  are  not  really  deserving  people  in  any  way.  They 
are  people  who  get  outdoor  relief  because  the  guardians 
think  what  a  shame  it  is  to  break  up  their  home,  not 
because  they  are  deserving  of  outdoor  rehef  as  regards 
character,  but  because  there  is  a  disinclination  to  break 
up  their  home.  Where  there  is  a  large  family  it  is  a 
formidable  thing  to  take  a  man  and  his  wife  and  all  his 
family  into  'he  workhouse.  Therefore,  although  he  is 
not  exactly  a  deserving  case  he  is  given  outdoor  relief. 
Of  course  the  mere  fact  of  outdoor  rehef  going  to  a  case 
of  that  kind  increases  the  applications.  All  his  neigh- 
bours know  exactly  what  he  is,  probably  much  better 
than  the  guardians  know  ;  it  is  distinctly  demoralising, 
because  they  begin  saying,  "  If  this  man  is  going  to  get 
relief,  why  should  not  I  get  relief  ;  I  am  a  much  better 
man  than  he  is."  That  is  where  the  demoralising  influence 
of  outdoor  reUef  comes  in  ;  it  is  the  actual  seeing  of  these 
things. 

27157.  But  the  doctrine  has  not  spread,  and  you  your- 
self admit  that  it  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  one 
man,  a  man  of  strong  principle  and  strong  character, 
being  able  to  dominate  the  board  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

27158.  The  only  districts  in  which  the  proportion  of 
out-relief  has  materially  decreased  are  crowded  urban 
ones  where  out-relief  is  not  so  successfully  administered, 
but  elsewhere  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  paupers  are 
relieved  out  of  doors  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes,  it  is  so  all 
over  the  country. 

27159.  It  seemed  to  me  that  you  were  now  recognising 
failure  on  the  old  lines  and  were  seeking  something  more 
drastic  ? — I  am  not.  I  say  the  failure  has  occurred 
because  the  old  lines  have  been  departed  from.  That 
would  be  my  contention. 

27160.  Then  with  regard  to  the  doctors  and  clubs  ; 
you  say  the  doctors  are  against  them,  but  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  the  club  work  done  through  the  friendly  society 
whore  the  doctor  is  emplo3'ed  by  the  friendly  society 
to  look  after  their  interests,  and  docs  as  a  matter  of  fact 
advise  the  members  ? — In  those  cases  it  only  applies  to 
the  man.  The  difficulty  that  we  have  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  medical  relief  is  the  difficulty  with  the 
wife  and  the  family.  The  man  has  generally  got  his 
club  if  he  is  ill,  but  it  is  when  his  wife  is  ill  or  when  his 
children  arc  ill  that  applications  for  relief  come  in,  and 
the  friendly  society  does  not  touch  those  at  ail.  The 
man  is  at  work  and  he  cannot  get  relief  from  his  club, 
but  he  says  I  cannot  manage  to  get  the  necessary  medical 
relief  for  my  wife  or  my  child. 

27161.  Doctors  do  not  at  all  object  to  working  with  the 
friendly  society  as  regards  the  man,  do  they  ? — I  would 


not  say  they  do  not  object,  because  I  think  very  often 
they  do  object  very  strongly.  But  they  cannot  help  it ; 
they  have  got  to  do  it,  and  of  course  with  a  great  many 
their  living  depends  upon  this  class.  Then  I  think  they 
are  not  always  properly  paid.  I  think  they  know  that, 
but  they  say  if  I  do  not  become  medical  officer  of  the 
society  somebody  else  will ;  and  so  they  are  obliged  to 
join. 

27162.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  old  persons 
who  are  in  workhouses  who  might  have  been  benefited 
by  any  plan  of  old  age  pension  where  out-relief  is  now 
given  freely,  the  number  of  old  people  in  the  workhouses 
is  very  small,  I  think  ? — Yes.  All  over  the  country 
districts  the  guardians  are  very  disinclined  to  drive  what 
they  call  the  old  people  into  the  workhouse  if  they  can 
possibly  avoid  it,  and  if  the  old  people  have  got  a  home. 

27163.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  if  the 
outside  relief  which  they  get  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
pension  it  would  not  have  the  same  effect  of  keeping  them 
out  of  the  workhouse  ?  My  point  is  that  out-relief, 
freely  given,  unwisely  given  very  possibly,  but  at  any 
rate  given  on  principle,  with  that  view,  does  end  in  keeping 
old  people  out  of  the  workhouse  who  are  not  in  the  work- 
house to-day  ? — That  would  be  so. 

27164.  And,  therefore,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  if, 
where  out-rehef  is  not  given  and  the  people  come  into 
the  workhouse,  we  inquire  and  find  that  they  are  not  fit 
to  go  out,  the  cause  has  not  been  because  they  really  could 
not  have  lived  outside  ? — You  see  in  a  strictly  ad- 
ministered union  those  old  people  will  not  come  into  the 
workhouse.  The  argument  would  be  that  they  would 
be  people  deserving  of  relief  outside.  In  what  I  call 
my  model  union,  relief  would  be  given  to  them  by  those 
people  who  knew  them  well.  That  is  largely  done  in  the 
country  now.  Take  the  case  of  an  old  workman  ;  the 
landlord  whom  he  has  been  working  for  for  a  very  long 
time  often  gives  him  a  pension  to  the  end  of  his  days.  I 
am  not  going  to  admit  for  a  moment  that  if  you  abolish 
outdoor  relief  in  a  country  union  all  those  old  people 
who  are  now  out  would  come  in.  I  do  not  think  they 
would.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  a  good  many  relations 
would  come  forward  whose  whereabouts  have  been 
concealed  ;  sons  and  daughters  nobody  had  heard  of 
would  come  forward.  n 

27165.  I  quite  agree  and  I  am  entirely  of  that  opinion. 
What  I  am  trying  to  meet  is  the  argument  that  because 
of  those  who  are  in  the  workhouse  to-day,  only  a  very 
small  proportion  would  go  out ;  therefore,  the  institution 
of  pensions  in  old  age  would  not  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
them  out.  Wliether  they  get  the  money  outside  through 
the  rates  in  the  form  of  out-relief,  or  whether,  which 
would  be  far  better,  their  friends  are  stimulated  to  help 
them,  or  whether  they  get  some  form  of  assistance  from 
the  State  ;  I  maintain  that  it  would  have  the  same  effect, 
and  that  they  would  not  come  into  the  workhouse.  Would 
that  not  be  so  ? — It  is  very  diificult  to  follow  very  long 
questions,  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so. 

27166.  My  point  is  simply  this.  I  admit  that  a  great 
many  old  people  are  now  in  the  workhouse  who  would 
not  to-day  go  outside  on  a  small  allowance  ? — Yes,  and 
therefore  an  old-age  pension  would  not  help  them. 

27167.  But  where  a  small  allowance  is  given  to  them 
with  out-relief  they  do  not  come  into  the  workhouse  ?— 
That  is  so. 

27168.  Therefore,  they  would  not  come  into  the  work- 
house if  they  got  the  same  small  allowance  in  a  different 
way  ? — Of  course  they  would  not. 

27169.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  May  I  refer  you  to  paragraphs 
21  and  22,  in  which  you  state  your  principles  ?  The 
fundamental  principle  is  that  anyone  who  is  actually 
destitute  shall  have  a  right  to  adequate  rehef,  I  think  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  the  destitute 
shall  not  be  dealt  with  by  means  of  voluntary  associations 
or  by  charitable  persons,  is  it  ? — No. 

27170.  Primarily  I  suppose  it  is  the  business  of  the 
community,  cither  {x^rsonally  or  in  association,  to  deal 
with  all  tliose  whose  cases  are  not  absolutely  hopeless. 
Would  you  admit  that  ? — I  think  that  is  common 
Christianity,  is  it  not  ? 

27171.  I  should  think  so.  Supposing  one  were  to  effect 
by  some  means  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief,  I  am  going 
to  ask  vou  to  consider  how  far  your  Shalford  committee 
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IS  really  adequate  to  the  needs  that  would  be  thrown  upon 
it.  If  any  body  of  persons  in  any  particular  union  were 
endeavouring  to  do  their  utmost  to  all  those  who  are  in 
distressed  or  destitute  circumstances,  and  to  take  up  all 
the  hopeful  cases,  leaving  all  the  hopeless  ones  to  the 
Poor  Law,  they  would  have  to  go  in  for  a  good  many 
methods  which  were  not  merely  curative  but  preventive, 
would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

27172.  For  instance,  side  by  side  with  your  parochial 
committee  at  Shalford  you  would  have  your  medical 
institute  ?— I  think  that  would  probably  be  part  of  it ; 
it  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  work. 

27173.  Besides  that,  you  would  have  to  do  something 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  big  provident  associations  ? 
—Yes. 

27174.  There  would  be  groups  of  health  visitors  ? — 
Y'es  ;  I  think  that  could  all  be  done  by  my  committee. 

27175.  The  point  is,  I  think,  that  one  would  require  not 
merely  a  single  unit  like  a  parochial  committee,  but  rather 
a  larger  unit  to  co-ordinate  a  large  number,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  organisations  than  you  would  find  in  an  ordinary 
country  parish  ? — Are  you  talking  now  simply  of  a  country 
parish  ? 

27176.  I  am  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  a  uniform 
system  throughout  the  country  ? — As  I  said  before,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  in  a  country  parish  to  arrange 
for  all  this  necessary  help  being  given.  It  would  be 
more  difficult  in  a  town,  no  doubt. 

27177.  But  even  in  a  country  parish  there  would  have 
to  be  persons  who  were  interesting  themselves  in  providing 
against  future  want,  by  means  of  benefit  societies  and  by 
means  of  educational  measures,  which  should  teach  the 
people  how  to  improve  their  own  conditions  ;  and  I  sup' 
pose  they  would  go  a  good  deal  beyond  the  mere  actual 
giving  of  relief  to  persons  who  are  already  in  poverty  ? — 
I  do  not  think  the  people  want  so  very  much  teaching 
in  country  parishes.  I  think  they  can  look  after  them- 
selves, to  a  large  extent,  if  they  are  left  to  themselves. 
It  is  only  the  exceptional  cases  really  that  want  help. 

27178.  In  urban  districts,  at  any  rate,  the  variety  of 
institutions  which  actually  exist,  and  which  are  actually 
needed,  do  require  a  good  deal  of  organisation  ? — Y^'es, 
certainly. 

27179.  Your  experience  of  London  would,  I  think, 
tell  you  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  all  the  in- 
stitutions in  any  particular  district  to  combine  for  these 
purposes,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

27180.  And  yet  some  sort  of  combination  is  absolutely 
essential,  to  prevent  overlapping  and  in  order  to  stand- 
ardise the  actual  principles  upon  which  the  various  bodies 
are  working  ? — Quite  so. 

27181.  The  question,  therefore,  comes  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  attractive  to  the  various  bodies  that  are  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor, 
quite  apart  from  mere  claims  for  the  relief  of  distress, 
if  there  were  some  statutory  body  established,  to  which 
they  would  all  naturally  come,  to  produce  co-ordination 
amongst  themselves,  instead  of  the  attempt  being  made 
by  one  society,  or  by  the  clergyman  of  one  particular 
church,  to  effect  that  co-ordination.  If  there  were  a 
statutory  body  established  in  every  Poor  Law  union,  or 
in  some  similar  area,  the  work  might  be  carried  on 
with  very  much  less  friction,  might  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but 
I  should  object  to  a  statutory  authority. 

27182.  May  I  ask  why  you  would  object  ? — -Because 
I  am  afraid  it  would  eventually  lead  to  a  rate-in-aid. 

27183.  I  am  supposing  a  statutory  authority  that  would 
merely  have  its  working  expenses  paid,  and  would 
leave  the  actual  working  of  it  to  the  spontaneity 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  individual,  or  to  the  group  of 
citizens  that  made  use  of  it.  Is  it  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  very  good  organisation  being  effected  by  such  a 
combination  of  State  and  personal  effort  ? — As  far  as  I 
have  thought  of  the  subject,  I  should  object  to  any  statu- 
tory authority  for  charitable  relief,  even  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  charitable  relief. 

27184.  Do  you  object  to  the  registration  of  friendly 
societies  ? — They  have  to  be  registered  now,  have  they 
not  ?    No,  I  do  not  object  to  that. 

27185.  The  registration  of  friendly  societies  is  just  such 
a  statutory  aid  as  I  have  been  suggesting  ? — But  regis- 


tration means  very  little,  does  it  not,  in  the  case  of  a 
friendly  society. 

27186.  It  means  very  little,  but  it  might  mean  a  great 
deal  more  ? — I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  I  should  be  in 
favour  of  the  registration  of  friendly  societies,  because 
a  friendly  society  being  registered  is  supposed  to  be  all 
right  in  its  financial  methods ;  and  it  may  not  be,  of 
course. 

27187.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  registration  of 
charitable  societies  would  effect  some  of  the  reforms 
amongst  charities  which  the  registration  of  friendly 
societies  has  effected  amongst  friendly  societies  ? — I  do 
not  myself  see  that  they  are  analogous  cases. 

27188.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  lead  them  to  know 
themselves,  to  know  exactly  what  their  objects  were, 
and  what  their  finances  were,  if  they  were  bound  to 
register,  would  it  not ;  and  the  public  would  also  be 
informed  ? — -Yes. 

27189.  If  the  public  and  themselves  were  both  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  their  finances,  and  a  definite  scheme 
had  to  be  proposed  in  every  particular  case,  a  kind  of 
natural  selection  would  come  about,  and  the  public  would 
begin  to  know  and  to  realise  which  were  the  charities  to 
support,  and  which  were  not ;  just  as  working  men  at 
the  present  time  are  taught  by  the  returns  of  the 
Registrar  of  Friend'y  Societies  what  are  the  benefit 
societies  to  support,  and  what  are  those  which  they 
ought  not  to  support  ? — Yes.  Still,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  agree  to  that. 

27190.  You  see  the  goodness  of  it  in  benefit  societies, 
but  you  do  not  see  it  in  charitable  societies  ? — I  am 
frightened  of  these  huge  areas  that  you  talk  of. 

27191.  I  am  not  talking  of  a  huge  area  ;  I  am  thinking 
of  a  union  ? — But  you  are  talking  of  a  statutory  charit- 
able body,  are  you  not,  to  organise  all  the  various 
authorities  to  get  them  to  work  together,  and  so  on  ? 

27192.  Yes.  You  have  an  instance  of  that  lately, 
have  you  not,  in  the  bodies  appointed  by  the  Act  which 
you  condemn  so  unhesitatingly,  by  which  the  guardians 
and  the  borough  councils  are  brought  together  <by  a 
statutory  body  whose  working  expenses  are  paid,  but 
whose  actual  relief  of  distress — the  actual  personal 
working  of  whose  concern — is  brought  about  by  means 
other  than  the  State  ? — There  you  have  the  rate-in-aid, 
and  that  is  just  what  I  object  to.  That  is  what  I  am 
afraid  would  happen  if  you  establish  these  statutory 
boards  for  charitable  purposes. 

27193.  It  is  a  rate-in-aid  for  working  expenses  only  ? — 
But  why  have  a  rate-in-aid  at  all  ? 

27194.  Because  I  think  the  number  and  variety  of 
institutions  that  you  want  to  bring  into  co-operation 
are  such,  in  the  present  day  at  any  rate,  that  they  would 
not  rally  under  a  particular  religious  body  or  under  any 
particular  society.  The  spirit  of  citizenship  is  such  in 
the  present  day  that  people  are  very  zealous  indeed  of 
serving  the  State,  but  not  so  willing  to  serve  under  any 
charitable  body  or  any  particular  creed  or  any  combina- 
tion of  creeds.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  you  must  have 
some  sort  of  rallying  ground  for  your  voluntary  effort 
and  that  that  rallying  ground  is  not  provided  by  anything 
short  of  the  State  ?— But  I  think  those  prejudices  are 
gradually  going.  Now  it  is  easier,  for  instance,  for 
ministers  of  different  denominations  to  work  together 
than  it  used  to  be.  I  think  the  odium  theologicum  is 
getting  a  little  bit  less  now  than  it  used  to  be,  and  I  think 
the  ministers  of  different  denominations  will  work  much 
better  together  now  than  they  would  perhaps  have  done 
some  years  ago.  As  I  say,  the  bishops  are  helping  on 
towards  that ;  they  are  helping  on  the  movement,  I  am 
glad  to  say. 

27195.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  if  one  religious 
body  in  a  district  declines  to  co-operate  with  the  others, 
it  can  do  an  enormous  amount  of  harm,  and  upset  the 
whole  policy  of  several  parishes  in  a  union  ? — Of  course, 
it  might  not  work  in  with  them,  but  possibly,  after  a 
time,  it  might  begin  to  see  the  advantage  of  working  in, 
and  it  would  come  in.  But  I  do  object  to  that  idea  of 
a  statutory  charities  board.  I  do  not  know  that  my 
opinions  have  any  greater  value  than  others'  on  the 
point,  but  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  with  you. 

27196.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  have  not  given  us  any 
figures  for  Whitechapel  ?— No,  but  I  can  give  you  them 
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erism  if  you  like.  I  cannot  give  them  now,  but  I  shall  be  pleased 
policy  in  to  furnish  them.  I  did  not  give  jcu  the  iigures  for 
echapel  ^Vliitechapel  for  the  reason  that  I  was  only  taking  those 
.  unions  where  there  had  been  very  large  increases  or 
^ast'"^'  '■'ecreases.  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  it ;  I  would  have 
given  Whitechapel  with  pleasure. 

27197.  Whitechapel  has  increased  very  much,  has  it 
not  ? — Undoubtedly. 

27198.  Have  you  taken  into  account  St.  George's-in- 
the-East  and  Whitechapel,  which  are  your  two  typical 
unions  in  London  ? — Fulham  is  quite  as  typical  a  union 
to  my  mind,  and  also  Bethnal  Green.  There  are  several 
typical  unions. 

27199.  It  is  a  new  broom  at  Fulham  ;  you  have  a  new 
union  there  ? — It  is  not  a  new  union. 

27200.  A  portion  of  the  old  union  has  been  cut  off  ? — 
That  is  so. 

27201.  And  I  understand  that  you  condemn  the  ad- 
ministration there  very  thoroughly  ? — Are  you  referring 
to  Hammersmith  ? 

27202.  Yes  ?— I  do  not  know. 

27203.  Let  us  stick  to  the  other  ones,  if  you  do  not  mind, 
for  a  moment.  St.  George's-in-the-East  and  Whitechapel 
are  the  two  unions  in  London,  at  any  rate,  which  adopted 
your  policy,  and  which  you  all  hoped  would  be  shining 
examples  for  the  rest  of  us  to  follow  ? — They  did  not  adopt 
my  policy.  They  adopted  the  policy  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Poor  Law  Board  about  thirty-six  years 
ago, 

27204.  The  policy,  at  any  rate,  which  you  are  suggesting 
as  the  best  policy  is  the  one  which  Whitechapel  and  St. 
George's-in-the-East  adopted  at  least  twenty  years  ago  ? 
— And  are  still  carrying  on. 

27205.  Has  the  effect  of  that  been  to  lessen  the  per- 
centage of  pauperism,  if  you  take  out  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  those  two  places  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the 
Jewish  population  is,  but  I  know  that  a  large  number  of 
Jews  come  into  the  workhouse  infirmary,  and  that  a  verj^ 
large  number  come  on  the  medical  out-relief  list ;  so  that 
you  must  not  say  there  are  no  Jews  having  relief  in  either 
Whitechapel  or  St.  George's-in-the-East,  because  there 
are.    I  do  not  know  what  the  proportion  is. 

27206.  We  have  had  the  figures  placed  before  us,  and 
taking  out  the  Jews  on  both  sides  the  pauperism  in  White- 
chapel has  increased  very  considerably  since  the  adoption 
of  this  policy,  and  in  normal  times  it  would  almost  equal 
Poplar.  There  you  have  a  strictly  administered  union — 
one  of  the  best,  we  are  told,  in  the  country — and  yet  it 
has  not  reduced  its  pauperism,  but  on  the  other  hand 
has  increased  it  ? — You  cannot  tell  what  would  have  been 
the  result  in  Whitechapel  and  St.  George's-in-the-East 
if  they  had  adopted  your  policy. 

27207.  That  is  not  the  point.  My  question  to  you  is. 
Would  you  tell  us  why  it  is  that  the  policy  which  you  are 
very  strongly  advocating  to-day  has  not  worked  out  in 
that  union  after  a  period  of  twenty  years  ? — I  say  it  has 
worked  out. 

27208.  Excuse  me,  the  figures  are  against  you.  I  am 
taking  returns  which  are  not  mine,  but  which  are  the 
official  returns  of  tlie  Whitechapel  Union  itself  to  Mr. 
Lockwood  for  presentation  to  this  Commission  ? — I  can 
quite  imagine  that  the  state  of  St.  George's-in-the-East  and 
Whitechapel  would  have  been  infinitely  worse  to-day  than 
it  is,  if  they  had  not  adopted  that  policy  recommended 
by  Mr.  Goschen  in  1869. 

27209.  That  is  a  question  of  imagination,  and  the  other 
is  a  question  of  fact.  The  question  of  fact  is  that  the 
administration  has  not  operated  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  that  the  pauperism  has  increased  in  spite  of  the 
administration  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of 
imagination  at  all. 

27210.  As  to  what  might  have  happened  is  after  all 
a  question  of  imagination  ? — Take  other  London  unions, 
look  at  them,  and  compare  them  with  St.  Georgc's-in-the 
East  and  Whitechapel  as  they  were  thirty-six  years  ago. 
and  then  look  at  what  their  figures  are  now.  I  think  you 
will  find  they  occupy  a  far  worse  position. 

2721 1.  I  tliink  you  will  find  thej'  do  not,  if  you  take  out 
ilic  .Tcwish  population  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that. 


27212.  Excuse  me  puttin-^  it  to  you  that  that  is  so,  and  I  Sir 

am  putting  it  to  you  from  the  returns  we  have  had  handed  William 

to  this  Commission  ? — Has  the  Jewish  population  been  Chance, 

taken  out  for  thirty-six  years  ago  Bart.,  J. P. 

2721.3.  The  Jewish  population  has  been  taken  out  ^^O^- 

for  to-day,  but  if  it  had  been  left  in  that  would  have  been  

on  your  side  ?— But  was  it  taken  out  for  thirty-six  years 
ago  ? 

27214.  There  was  hardly  any  Jewish  population  then  ? 
— That  I  do  not  know. 

2721.-).  I  have  lived  there  and  I  know.  The  pauperism 
in  St.  George's-in-the-'£ast,  excluding  Jews,  was  4  per 
cent.,  and  in  Whitechapel  it  was  also  4  per  cent.,  but  in 
Poplar  it  was  6  per  cent.,  taking  in  each  case  the  figures 
for  January,  1906,  which  was  quite  an  abnormal  year 
with  Poplar  ? — Why  abnormal  ? 

27216.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment,  if  you  do  not 
mind.  The  point  I  am  wanting  to  press  you  about  is  that 
Whitechapel  at  any  rate  has  4  per  cent,  of  paupers  to-day, 
and  it  started  with  2-2  per  cent,  when  the  policy  came  in, 
so  the  policy  has  not  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  pauperism  ? 
— From  the  figures  it  certainly  has  not,  but  still,  as  I  say, 
what  you  have  to  show  is,  what  would  have  been  the  case 
otherwise.  There  might  have  been  8  per  cent,  of  pauper- 
ism, or  more,  if  you  had  not  adopted  that  policy.  Of 
course  one  cannot  tell,  but  that  is  my  point. 

27217.  You  can  tell  by  referring  to  Poplar,  which  from  Comparison 
your  point  of  view  is  an  extremely  badly  a,dministered  of  conditions 
union.    In  its  very  worst  year,  when  it  was  dealing  with  in  Poplar  and' 
able-bodied  men  and  their  families,  wlien  the  figures  were  Wliitechapel. 
abnormally  inflated  because  of  the  able-bodied  men  and 

their  families  getting  relief,  even  then  you  only  get  6  per 
cent  ? — That  is  quite  possible,  but  then  Poplar  is  not 
Whitechapel. 

27218.  I  know,  but  the  point  again  is  that  your  policy 
has  not  worked  out  in  the  unions  in  which  it  was  adopted  ? 
— I  should  not  admit  that.  I  should  say  that  the 
probability  is  that  you  would  find  in  Whitechapel  and  St. 
George's-in-the-East  a  much  lower  population  and  a  much 
more  difficult  population  to  deal  with  than  you  have  in 
Poplar. 

27219.  A  more  casual  population  would  you  say  ? — 
Yes.  I  should  say  Whitechapel  is  full  of  common  lodging- 
houses. 

27220.  Have  j^ou  any  figures  to  prove  that  ? — I  have 
been  in  Whitechapel  ;  I  have  seen  these  common  lodging 
houses,  and  of  course  I  have  heard  what  are  the  facts. 
They  have  got  one  of  these  shelters  there,  and  they 
have  also  got  a  Rowton  House.  You  will  have  informa- 
tion as  to  the  exact  economic  condition  of  Whitechapel 
and  St.  George's-in-the-East,  but  I  should  say  that 
it  would  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Poplar.  I 
should  say  that  you  have  a  much  poorer  district  in  botJi, 
especially  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  than  you  have  in 
Poplar. 

27221.  But  not  so  much  of  it,  surelj^  ?  We  have  a 
population  of  166,000  in  Poplar  ? — Still  it  does  not  make 
a  less  poor  population,  whether  you  have  got  100,000  or 
50,000. 

27222.  Do  you  know  Poplar,  because  it  is  no  use  my 
pursuing  this  unless  you  do  ? — I  have  been  to  Poplar. 

27223.  Have  you  been  there  to  look  at  the  lodging- 
houses  and  the  shelters  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

27224.  If  it  is  correct  to  talk  about  the  conditions  in 
Whitechapel  as  being  the  reason  why  they  have  more 

paupers,   or  may  have  more  paupers  ? — Not  more 

paupers,  but  a  greater  ratio  of  pauperism. 

27225.  Well,  take  it  as  a  greater  ratio — is  it  not  ako 
right  to  take  the  conditions  in  another  union  in  the 
same  way  ? — Yes. 

27226.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  number 
of  the  population  in  Poplar,  or  in  Camberwell  if  you  like, 
as  compared  with  Whitechapel  or  St.  George's-in-the-East 
who  would  be  likeh'  to  come  for  relief — I  mean  potential 
paupers  ? — I  do  not  think  there  have  ever  been  any 
figures  got  out  of  that  as  far  as  I  know,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  you  could  get  them,  at  anj'  rate  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  them. 
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27227.  In  Poplar  there  was  a  census^  taken  by  the 
Distress  Committee  of  the  whole  population,  with  a  view 
to  find  out  how  many  were  casually  employed  ;  but  you 
have  not  seen  that,  have  you  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

15  Oct.  1906.  27228.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  that  showed 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  casual  labourers  than 
there  were  in  any  other  London  district  except  West 
Ham  ? — I  should  rather  like  to  know  when  the  census  was 
taken. 

27229.  Last  year  ? — And  what  inquiries  were  made  ? 
In  taking  a  census  it  is  very  easy  to  take  numbers,  buy 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  make  a  return  as  to  who  are  casually 
employed  and  who  are  not,  I  should  think.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  such  a  census  would  be  reliable.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  made  to  make  an  admission.  I  consider  the  ad- 
ministration of  Whitechapel  and  St.-George's-in-the-Eaat 
has  been  a  distinct  success. 

27230.  Except  that  the  figures  are  against  you  ? — No,  I 
do  not  admit  that. 

27231.  As  you  judge  every  union  on  that  score,  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  see  why  Whitechapel  should  not  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Why  should  you  put  before  us  a 
union  that  reduces  its  paupers  and  say :  This  is  a  well-ad- 
ministered union,  and  then  put  before  us  a  union  that  has 
not  reduced  its  paupers  and  say.  That  is  a  badly  ad- 

The  statistics  ministered  union,  because  it  gives  so  much  out-relief  ; 
of  out-relief  and  then,  when  figures  are  shown  you  which  prove  that  one 
as  a  criterion  of  your  well-administered  unions  gives  no  out-relief  at  all 
of  adminis-  and  yet  their  pauperism  increases,  why  should  you  say 
tration.  (.jj^^.  jg    success  ?    Of  course  it  may  be  that  other  mem- 

bers of  the  Commission  may  see  it,  but  I  cannot,  that  is  all  ? 
— I  have  not  made  any  comment  with  reference  to  my 
figures,  I  think,  on  that  point.    I  simply  gave  the  figures. 

27232.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman,  we  have  had  it  over 
and  over  again  this  afternoon.  In  paragraph  13  you  point 
out  that  the  amount  which  goes  to  out-relief  per  head 
of  those  relieved  is  on  the  whole  greater  in  your  five  unions 
than  in  your  nine  ? — Yes. 

27233.  That  is  rather  a  fallacious  way  of  putting  the 
figures,  is  it  not  ?  Have  you  not  to  find  out  whether  in 
any  of  these  unions  a  larger  proportion  of  children  are 
getting  outdoor  reUef  ? — If  you  take  the  mean  number 
of  outdoor  paupers,  and  you  take  your  outdoor  relief 
expenditure,  and  you  divide  that  up  and  you  find  out  how 
much  that  is  per  head  of  outdoor  paupers,  then  the  only 
thing  is,  as  I  say,  that  those  nine  unions  do  not  show  any 
better  results — I  will  put  it  that  way — than  the  other 
five  unions. 

27234.  Are  they  comparable  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  a 
union  which  restricts  outdoor  relief  and  which  does  not 
give  relief  to  widows  and  children  so  largely  as  a  frankly 
outdoor  relief  baavd,  such  as  Camberwell  and,  say,  Mile 
Ead — ? — My  figures  were  rather  intended  to  touch  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  relief. 

27235.  It  is  just  that  point  I  am  wanting  to  get  at — 
it  may  be  adequate  for  children  ? — Yes. 

27236.  In  Woolwich  you  might  have,  for  instance,  the 
Tvhole  of  the  relief  given  to  a  man  and  his  wife  or  to  an 
old  woman  simply  ? — Yes. 

27237.  Whereas  in  Mile-End  and  Camberwell  and  other 
places  where  they  give  relief  to  widows  and  children,  when 
you  come  to  work  the  totals  out  per  head  I  think  the 
figures  are  not  comparable  at  all  ? — I  quite  admit  that. 
That  table  is  not  of  much  value. 

27238.  I  thought  so  ? — But  it  is  the  only  way  one  can 
get  roughly  at  the  point  I  wished  to  make. 

The  Local  27239.  In  regard  to  the  reasons  for  the  increase  of 

Government   pauperism,  I  suppose  it  has  been  nobody's  business  to  lay 
Board  and  its  ^Q-jyj;^  ^ny  definite  policy  or  guiding  principles,  and  the 
Po  "^Law^'^    Local  Government  Board  has  not  done  it  ?— You  have  got 
oor    aw      Lqj.(J  Goschen's  circular  when  he  was  President  of  the  Poor 
"^^^  Law  Board. 

27240.  And  of  course  we  have  Mr!  Chamberlain's 
circular  in  1886  on  the  unemployed  ? — Yes. 

27241.  And  Mr.  Chaplain's  circular  on  old  age  ? — Yes. 

27242.  And  later  still  we  had  the  circular  on  the  under- 
fed children  ? — Yes. 

27243.  You  cannot  wonder  that  boards  of  guardians 
get  mixed  up,  if  they  have  got  mixed  up  at  all,  can  you  ? 
—No. 


27244.  Then  you  go  on  to  speak  of  the  increased  comfort 
of  Poor  Law  institution?,  but  I  understood  you  just  now 
to  say  you  believed  in  increased  comfort  being  in  these 
institutions  ? — I  believe  in  a  workhouse  being  properly 
managed  and  properly  clean,  and  in  the  food  being  proper 
and  good,  and  so  on — not  expensive  you  know,  but  good. 

27245.  You  generally  have  to  pay  for  good  things,  have 
you  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  depends  upon  who 
buys  the  things. 

27246.  Rather  upon  how  they  are  bought,  does  it  not  ? 
— I  think  you  can  get  very  good  things  very  cheaply. 

27247.  If  you  can  go  into  the  open  market,  yes  ;  but 
you  are  aware  no  doubt  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  does  not  allow  you  to  buy,  except  under  contract  ? 
— That  is  so. 

27248.  Still  you  are  in  favour  of  clean  beds  and  good 
beds,  good  clothes  and  good  food,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  ? — Yes,  naturally. 

27249.  So  that  if  those  things  are  better  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  that  has  led  to  an  increase  of  pauperism, 
your  poHcy  would  still  increase  it,  would  it  not  ?  If 
this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  pauperism,  you 
do  not  want  it  done  away  with  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
increase  of  indoor  pauperism  is  very  serious. 

27250.  You  are  not  against  the  increased  comfort — 
that  is  the  only  point  I  want  to  bring  out  ? — -I  am  not 
against  treating  the  poor  in  the  workhouses  prcperly, 
giving  them  a  clean  bed,  giving  them  good  food,  and 
having  everything  nice  and  cleanly.  I  think  you  must 
do  that. 

27251.  Then  of  course  you  must  do  it  for  the  sick  too, 
as  you  said  just  now  ? — Yes. 

27252.  And  for  the  children  ?— Yes. 

27253.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  best  kind  of  treatment 
for  the  children,  are  you  not,  that  will  make  them  the 
best  citizens  when  they  grow  to  be  men  and  women  ? — 
Yes. 

27254.  Always  taking  it  for  granted  that  she  is  a  decent 
woman,  and  taking  out  the  women  who  are  bad  (which 
is  a  small  number),  is  not  the  mother  the  best  person  to 
bring  the  child  up  ? — Certainly. 

27255.  Would  you  give  her  out-door  relief,  or  would 
you  give  her  a  subsidy  so  that  she  could  bring  up  the 
child  ? — No.  I  would  infinitely  rather  adopt  the  White- 
chapel system,  and  with  her  consent  take  her  children.  I 
would  say,  "  I  will  take  charge  of  these  children  ;  I  will 
put  them  into  a  good  school,  and  they  shall  be  looked 
after,  and  you  will  be  able  to  go  out  to  work.  You  will 
be  relieved  of  them  for  a  time  and  you  will  be  able  to 
earn  wages,  and  when  you  have  got  yourself  into  a  better 
position  you  can  have  them  back  whenever  you  Uke." 

27256.  If  the  mother  is  the  best  person  to  bring  the 
child  up,  why  hand  it  over  to  somebody  else  ? — The 
mother  would  still  in  a  way  be  responsible,  and  if  the  chil- 
dren are  properly  treated  in  the  school,  the  mother  is 
generally  extremely  glad  to  have  them  there.  She  can 
visit  them  and  see  them,  and  see  how  they  are  going  on. 

27257.  But  you  destroy  any  home  life  and  home  train- 
ing the  child  might  have  ? — That  would  depend  upon  the 
school,  of  course.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  have  a  certain  amount  of  home  training  in  the  school. 

27258.  Is  an  artificial  home  better  than  a  real  home  ? 
— It  depends  upon  what  the  real  home  is. 

27259.  I  am  excluding  the  bad  home  ? — There  are  so 
many  things  to  consider.  If  you  step  in  to  give  outdoor 
relief  to  the  widow  and  the  children,  you  at  once  stop 
anbyody  coming  forward  to  deal  otherwise  with  the  case. 
Very  often  there  is  an  aunt  very  glad  to  take  one  of  the 
children.  If  the  widow  is  a  good  widow  and  her  home 
is  a  respectable  home,  as  a  rule  there  are  people  who  are 
willing  to  come  forward  and  to  help,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  children  should  be  taken  to  the 
school  at  all.  It  is  far  preferable,  it  seems  to  me,  instead 
of  giving  outdoor  relief  to  that  woman  and  so  keeping 
her  at  home  (I  mean  to  say,  keeping  her  from  earning  her 
own  hving),  with  her  consent,  to  let  the  children  go  into 
a  good  school. 

27260.  Supposing  she  does  not  consent,  and  supposing 
the  motherly  instinct  in  her  is  very  strong  and  she  feels 
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licy  of  no  on®  can  do  better  than  she  can  ? — Then  the  only 
g        thing  is  to  fight  it  out  between  the  board  of  guardians, 
by     and  see  which  wins  in  the  end. 

^^Tnto  27261.  You  would  leave  the  unhappy  woman  to  fight 
against  the  board  ? — I  do  not  think  the  woman  ought 
to  have  the  choice  as  to  how  the  ratepayers'  money  is  to 
be  spent.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  left  to  the  repro- 
sentatives  of  the  ratepayers. 

27262.  What  particular  harm  is  going  to  be  done  to 
the  children  by  treating  them  in  this  sort  of  way  ? — I 
think  I  have  explained  that  the  danger  is  that  you  are 
pauperising  that  family,  whereas  if  you  leave  them  alone 
they  might  not  be  pauperised  at  all  in  those  cases  where 
they  could  perfectly  well  get  on  without  that  relief.  It 
is  only  when  you  come  to  test  the  relief  in  that  way  that 
you  find  out  whether  there  is  anybody  who  is  likely  to  help 
or  not  without  pauperising  them. 

27263.  So  a  decent  mother  is  really  driven  to  the  al- 
ternative of  starving  herself  in  order  to  keep  those  chil- 
dren at  home,  because  of  your  principle  that  she  must 
not  have  relief  outside  ? — If  she  is  a  decent  mother,  I 
think  she  would  not  at  all  mind  her  children  going  to  a 
proper  school,  or  even  going  away  to  the  care  of  a  relative, 
or  even  being  helped  by  people  who  have  known  the 
family  for  a  long  time  and  are  wishing  to  help  them  to 
tide  over  the  present  distress.  I  will  give  you  an  instance. 
When  I  was  a  guardian  at  Farnham  our  assistant  overseer 
died.  He  had  not  been  a  very  saving  man,  and  his  wife 
got  into  difficulties.  She  had  two  boys.  In  the  ordinary 
way  i-elief  for  the  two  boys  would  have  been  given  to  the 
mother,  as  she  was  quite  a  decent  woman.  But  the 
guardians  were  told  that  if  these  two  boys  were  left  to 
the  mother  she  could  not  control  them  and  they  would  be 
likely  to  go  to  the  bad.  So  the  guardians  said,  "  If  we 
give  you  help  at  all  we  will  take  your  boys  into  our  school." 
They  did  that.  It  was  very  hard  indeed  to  deprive  the 
mother  of  those  two  boys.  About  a  year  afterwards  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  district  and  I  happened  to  see  her, 
and  she  called  me  and  said,  "  Mr.  Chance,  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  what  you  did  for  those  two  bo37S  ;  they  are 
getting  on  very  well  in  the  school."  The  woman  was 
earning  good  wages  as  a  washerwoman  ;  but  if  the  children 
had  not  been  taken  to  the  school,  probably  those  two  boys 
would  have  gone  wrong,  and  she  could  not  have  left  the 
home  to  earn  a  living  for  herself.  I  was  quite  surprised 
at  it,  because  I  thought  she  was  going  to  abuse  me,  and 
she  thanked  me  instead. 

27264.  That  is  a  solitary  case,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  an  instance  any  way. 

of  27265.  In  regard  to  the  class  of  person  elected  to  a 

board  of  guardians,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the 
ament   country  unions  things  are  fairly  well  done  despite  the 
:8'J4,  on  new  Act  and  the  fact  that  anybody  can  be  elected  ? — 
I  think  it  is  no  worse  and  no  better  than  it  was — I  think 
it  is  just  about  the  same. 

27266.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  out-door  relief  in  the 
st  type  country  districts,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

irdiau. 

27267.  There  they  come  into  conflict  with  your  prin- 
ciple of  what  good  administration  should  consist  of  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  are  gradually  reducing  out-door  relief  even 
in  these  years.  If  you  -will  look  at  the  figures  you  will 
see  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  all  over  the 
country ;  it  has  been  more  in  some  counties  than  in 
others,  and  in  some  unions  than  in  others ;  but  there 
has  been  a  reduction  going  on. 

27268.  The  population  is  going  down  in  the  ordinary 
country  districts,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  in  some.  That  would 
make  it  a  little  more  difficult  because  the  old  people  are 
left  behind. 

27269.  In  some  places  that  is  so  ;  we  have  had  that 
brought  out  before  us.  Who  is  the  good  sort  of  person 
that  you  want  to  get  elected  on  a  board  of  guardians  ? 
— I  want  all  classes. 

27270.  For  London  what  is  a  particularly  good  type 
of  person  ? — I  think  that  the  best  board  of  guardians  is 
one  on  which  all  classes  are  represented. 

27271.  Is  that  not  what  most  boards  of  guardians  are 
to-day  ? — It  is  so  in  the  country  certainly,  and  in  a 
large  number  of  towns. 

27272.  Is  it  not  so  in  London  ? — I  do  not  like  to  give 
an  opinion  on  that  point. 
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27273.  One  of  the  reasons  why  yoa  say  piuperiscn  Sir 
has  increased  is  because  of  the  Act  which  eaxbled  in-  Wi'JJxm 
direct  ratepayers  to  get  elected  ? — I  think  that  class  of  Ch%iic:, 
guardians  has  got  on  ;  I  hope  that  he  will  not  stay,  but  Birt.,  J. P. 
he  has  got  on.    I  hope  it  is  temporary  at  any  rate.  Q^t^igof 

27274.  Where  has  he  got  on  ? — I  think  you  will  pro-  

bably  have  a  London  guardian  here  who  will  give  that 
evidence.  There  are  guardians  who  know  that  m33t 
undesirable  persons  have  got  on  to  boards. 

27275.  Are  they  direct  or  indirect  ratepayers  ? — Some 
of  them  would  be  indirect  and  some  direct. 

27276.  You  are  not  going  to  give  us  any  evidsnce  to 
back  up  this  opinion  of  yours  that  it  is  the  fact,  are  you  ? 
What  I  really  am  concerned  about  is  what  is  this  "  worss 
class  of  guardian  "  that  yoa  refer  to  in  your  paragraph 
26  ? — I  am  often  meeting  guardians  and  they  tell  m3 
their  grievances  and  so  on,  and  that  is  the  general  im- 
pression I  have  received,  that  there  is  a  cla33  of  psrson 
now  who  get  into  boards  of  guardians  who  did  not  do  so 
in  the  past. 

27277.  Who  were  the  kind  of  people  that  formsrly 
were  on  the  boards  of  guardians  in  London  ? — -I  can  only 
say  that  what  I  have  written  here  in  my  statement  is 
founded  on  what  I  have  heard  in  talking  to  guardians 
and  guardians  whom  Mr.  Lansbury  knows. 

21218.  (Chairman.)  The    question    I    think    ii    this :  Effect  of 
Mr.  Lansbury  rather  wants  to  get  from  you  your  de.fi 'lition  elective 
of  what  is  a  bad  class  of  guardian,  and  in  what  respects  the  principle  ia 
guardians  who  are  now  being  elected  are  worse  than  those  Law 
who  preceded  them  ?    By  worse,  in  your  paragraph,  I  aiministra- 
take  it  that  you  mean  worse  as  regards  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  and  not  personally  ? — Yes,  I  think  there 
is  a  class  of  person  now — and  j^ou  can  see  it  in  the  election 
addressess — who  really  hold  out  promises  to  their  con- 
stituents as  to  what  they  will  do.    I  am  not  talking  now 
of  the  House  of  Commons.    I  mean  to  say  that  they 
promise  them  that  certain  benefits  will  result  if  they  are 
elected.    You  see  that  in  the  election  addresses. 

27279.  (ilfr.  Lansbury.)  I  know,  but  everybody  does 
that  ? — Is  that  a  desirable  class  of  person  ? 

27280.  All  candidates  for  any  public  office  do  that  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  promise  money,  do  they  ? 

27281.  Yes.  The  other  lot  promise  to  bring  the  rates 
down.  It  is  just  a  struggle,  and  each  side  declare  that 
they  are  going  to  do  certain  things.  Do  you  think  it  is. 
fair  to  condemn  one  set  of  people  for  making  promises, 
at  elections,  when,  if  you  read  the  election  addresses  of  all 
kinds  of  people,  you  will  see  that  they  are  nothing  but 
promises  from  beginning  to  end  ? — Perhaps  so,  I  will 
leave  you  with  that. 

27282.  It  does  not  belong  to  any  one  section  of  the 
community  to  make  promises  at  election  times  ;    it  is  - 
not  one  set  of  people  only  who  are  guilty  of  that,  is  it  ? — 
No,  I  suppose  not. 

27283.  Reading  your  statement  it  appears  to  me  that 
your  idea  of  a  bad  sort  of  guardian  was  a  working  man;  , 
who  had  not  the  responsibility  of  paying  direct  rates, , 
and  what  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  whether  that  is  so  or 
not  ? — I  think  I  have  said  I  should  like  to  see  all  classes : 
represented  on  a  board  of  guardians.  _ 

27284.  I  understand  that  ?— And  perhaps  one  of  the  -Advantage  oi' 
advantages  of  doing  away  with  outdoor  relief  would  be  ^^qJ^°Jq^  j 
that  you  would  miss  that  paragraph  from  the  addresses       jgijef  " 

of  some  of  them. 

27285.  You  would  do  away  with  outdoor  relief  by  law, 
of  course,  for  there  is  no  other  way  ? — That  is  what  I 
have  said. 

27286.  You  are  against  old  age  pensions,  I  understand  ?  Question  of. 
_Ygg  advisabihty 

of  old-ag© 

27287.  And  you  think  that  charitable  efiort  should  be  pensions, 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  those  who  deserve  (is  that  the 

right  word  to  use  ?)  help  in  old  age  ? — Not  necessarily 
charitable  effort.  I  think  that  a  great  many  people, 
could  perfectly  well  provide  for  their  old  age,  only  they 
know  that  if  they  attain  a  certain  age  they  wiU  get  out- 
relief  for  a  certainty. 

27288.  Would  you  say  that  the  ordinary  unskilled  Possibility  of 
labourer  in  London  can  provide  for  his  old  age  ? — One  uaskilled 

has  to  hope  that  there  will  not  be  quite  so  many  unskilled  labourers 
labourers  as  time  goes  on.    We  hope  there  will  be  more  Pj'O'^iding  for 

old  age. 
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skilled  labourers.  Of  course  one  recognises  that  there 
is  a  great  difficulty  in  the  class  of  unskilled  labourers 


doing  it. 


  27289.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  London  there  are 

15  Oct.  1906.  practically  in  many  districts  no  charitable  people  and  no 
charitable  agencies  from  which  they  can  get  help  ? — No. 
As  I  say,  if  this  class  of  people  are  decent  and  there  is  not 
much  against  them,  they  do  get  outdoor  relief  and  they 
get  their  old  age  pension  from  the  Poor  Law. 

272'^0.  Why  should  not  your  charitable  persons  who 
you  think,  could  do  it  so  much  better,  come  along  and  do 
it  now  ;  what  is  to  prevent  them  doing  it  ? — Because  it 
is  human  nature,  I  think  that  directly  a  thing  is  to  be 
done  by  the  rates  most  people  say  very  well,  then,  we 
will  not  do  it ;  but  directly  the  thing  is  not  to  be  done 
by  the  rates  they  come  forward  and  put  their  hands 
into  their  pockets  and  do  it  themselves. 


Effect  of  rate- 
aid  on 

charity  :  case 
of  Poplar  and 
Charity 
Organisation 
Society. 


27291.  How  has  it  happened  ?  This  all  grows  up  ; 
it  is  not  something  that  has  come  in  a  day  ? — No,  it 
has  not. 


27292.  It  has  grown  up  both  in  West  Ham  and  in 
Poplar.  Where  are  the  charitable  people  who  did  not 
step  in  and  prevent  it  coming  to  the  pass  that  it  has  now 
reached  ?  I  have  heard  of  no  effort  on  the  part  of  any- 
body— have  you  ? — I  know  this,  that  in  Poplar  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  were  put  in  a  great  difficulty, 
in  fact  they  had  to  cease  all  their  old  pension  work, 
because  the  board  of  guardians  were  giving  relief  to  the 
same  class  of  people  whom  they  were  relieving.  The 
Charity  Organisation  Society  wanted,  if  they  possibly  could, 
to  take  these  people  and  prevent  them  from  coming  on 
to  the  rates  ;  but  when  they  found  the  board  of  guardians 
were  taking  the  administration  of  charity  on  to  their 
own  shoulders,  the  Society  gave  it  up,  because  they 
could  not  contend  against  it.  That  was  what  I  learnt 
when  I  visited  Poplar. 

27293.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  Poplar 
Guardians  controvert  that  statement  very  strongly  ? — 
Yes. 

27294.  You  have  made  your  statement,  but  you 
know  that  the  Poplar  Guardians  distinctly  say  that  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  never  did  help  them  in  cases 
in  which  they  thought  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
would  help  them  ? — I  daresay  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  differed  with  them  as  to  the  actual  cases  which 
should  be  assisted  in  that  way.  Of  course  that  is  very 
possible. 

27295.  Still  it  is  true  that  there  are  practically  no 
charitable  agencies  in  Poplar  or  in  West  Ham  to  do  this 
work  ? — As  I  say,  I  think  help  might  probably  be  forth- 
coming, if  it  were  not  for  the  competition  of  the  Poor  Law. 

27296.  It  is  not  there  at  any  rate  at  present,  is  it  1 — 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  there  as  long  as  the  guardians  go 
on  giving  relief  to  these  cases  themselves. 

The  qualifica-  27297.  To  go  back  to  the  point  we  were  on  just  now, 
tions  of  Jon  say  in  paragraph  39,  "  Anyone  can  now  become  a 

Guardians.     guardian  of  the  poor  "  ;  of  course,  anybody  can  become 
an  M.P.,  too  ? — I  do  not  think  they  can. 

27298.  There  is  no  law  against  it ;  I  mean  anyone 
can  stand  and  take  his  chance  ? — Certainly. 

27299.  There  is  no  property  qualification  now  ? — 
Quite  so. 

27300.  If  it  is  good  enough  for  a  person  who  is  going 
to  make  a  law  that  there  should  be  no  qualification, 
why  do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  quaUfication  for 
a  person  who  is  going  to  administer  that  law  ? — I  did  not 
refer  to  the  qualification  in  that  sense.  One  knows 
it  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  weak  points  of  our  Poor 
Law  is  that  large  numbers  of  people  do  come  on  the 
board  who  have  never  studied  the  question  and  never 
will  study  the  question.  There  are  always  a  certain 
number  of  people  on  the  board — and  they  keep  the  Poor 
Law  going — who  do  take  a  real  interest  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration, but  there  are  large  numbers  who  do  not. 
You  must  know  that  from  your  own  experience. 


27301.  Then  you  say  that  a  relieving  officer,  if  he  turns  Friction 
out  well  and  tries  to  do  well,  may  be  thwarted  and  dif-  between 
couraged  in  every  way  by  individual  guardians,  until  Relieving 
he  gives  up  his  place  in  de-,pair  ?— That  is  so.  Officers  and 

Guardians. 

27302.  Do  you  really  think  that  operates  very  much  ? — 
I  think  it  does  undoubtedly. 

27303.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  personal  know- 
ledge ? — I  do  know  of  relieving  officers  who  have  been 
spoilt  in  that  way.  The  r  have  started  wanting  to  do 
well,  to  carry  out  the  Orders,  and  so  on,  but  they  have 
found  out  that  their  easiest  policy  was  to  follow  what 
the  individual  guardians  of  their  own  parishes  or  their 
own  districts  may  have  told  them. 

27304.  Do  you  think  there  is  very  much  of  that  ? — 
Perhaps  there  is  not.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  well  the  relieving  officers  do  their  work.  I 
do  not  want  to  say  anything  against  them  in  that  way. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  relieving  officers 
before  appointment  could  go  through  some  kind  of 
examination  as  to  their  qualifications  for  taking  the 
office  ;  I  think  some  kind  of  examination  would  be  useful. 


I 


27305.  You  are  in  favour,  I  notice,  of  the  able-bodied  Proposed 
in  London  being  treated  by  one  central  authority  for 

London  ?— Yes.  I  think  I  should  like  that.  London  able- 

27306.  Would  you  take  all  the  unemployed,  and,  for  e,°i*|jf™d 
any  relief  that  is  given  to  them,  inflict  the  loss  of  citizen-  relief  to 
ship  ? — I  think  so.                                                          entail  dis- 

franchise- 

27307.  You  say  in  paragraph  62,   "  Combined   and  ment. 
scientific  voluntary  effort  should  be  capable  of  dealing  Question  of 
Fatisfactorily  with   the   cases    (comparatively  few   in  adequacy  of 
number)  whose  destitution  has  been  caused  by  no  want  Charity  to 
of  forethought  or  improvidence."    Do  you  really  think  '^^^^  '^^^^ 
that  the  100,000  odd  men  that  we  registered,  a  consider-  )J"g®jj™'^ 
able  portion  of  whom  were  classed  as  Class  A  under  Mr.  ' 
Long's  scheme,  were  cases  that  could  have  been  adequately  I 
dealt  with  by  private  charity  in  the  Metropolis  ? — Yes,  I 
I  think  they  might  have  been.  «' 

27308.  Then  why  did  not  private  charity  do  it  ? — I  ;^ 
will  tell  you — because  private  charity  cannot  do  these 

things  when  the  State  undertakes  to  do  them. 

27309.  But  the  State  had  not  undertaken  to  do  this  ? 
— They  knew  that  the  rates  were  going  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose. 

27310.  No  ? — In  a  way.    There  was  an  agitation  for 
helping  these  people  by  some  kind  of  central  agency. 

27311.  Would  that  not  have  been  just  the  time  for 

pubUc  charity  to  step  in  and  say,  No,  we  do  not  want  i 
the  rates  for  this  ;    we  will  do  it  ourselves  ? — Public 
charity  did  a  great  deal  then,  did  it  not  ? 

27312.  PubUc  charity  did  not  show  itself  until  Mr. 
Long's  scheme,  and  he  collected  the  money  ;  is  that  not 
so  ? — In  former  cases  of  exceptional  distress,  I  think  a 
great  deal  was  done.  It  was  done  very  unwisely,  no 
doubt ;  the  money  was  there,  but  it  was  improperly  used. 


27313.  The  Previous  Mansion  House  Fund  came  after 
a  riot  in  the  West  End,  did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

27314.  You  would  not  advocate  waiting  until  people 
were  rioting  before  the  charitable  public  came  forward  ?— 
No. 

27315.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  why  the  charitable 
pubUc  does  not  do  these  things  before  the  State  steps  in 
and  does  them  ? — We  have  that  difficulty  now.  We 
are  trying  to  step  in.  Where  I  live  we  have  two  charitable 
societies,  and  we  are  adopting  means.  Supposing  there 
is  any  distress  this  winter  we  are  preparing  for  it.  I 
thnk  that  that  is  being  done  much  more  now,  and  that 
people  do  look  forward  a  little  bit  so  as  to  get  their  schemes 
ready  for  meeting  the  particular  distress  when  it  arises. 

27316.  In  any  case  it  is  true  that  public  chanty  had  not  "  Unem- 
stepped  in  before  the  Unemployed  Bill  was  brought  in  ? —  ployment 
Yes.  "  Unemployed  "  is  almost  a  modem  expression  ;  epidemic, 
it  was  not  knovm  before.    There  was  exceptional  distress. 
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but  we  had  not  what  you  may  call  permanent  distres, 
I  think  the  unemployed  have  been  discovered  latelys 
have  they  not  ? 

27317.  That  exceptional  distress  was  caused  by  lack  of 
employment,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

27318.  And  it  is  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Chamberlain 
issued  his  circular  on  the  subject  ? — Yes.  That  was  for 
exceptional  distress. 

27319.  Exactly,  but  all  this  has  been  for  exceptional 
distress  too  ? — It  has  become  pretty  permanent  now, 
has  it  not  ?  That  is  why  I  should  like  to  have  the  ques- 
tion dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  way — partly  by  the  Poor 
Law  and  partly  by  organised  charity. 

27320.  Is  that  not  because  the  problem  itself  is  becoming 
permanent,  and  you  have  with  you  always  an  unemployed 
class  as  distinct  from  the  pauper  cla.ss  ? — I  am  afraid  they 
are  becoming  permanent.  They  have  been  made  per- 
manent in  a  sense.  Directly  you  begin  dealing  one 
year  wth  the  unemployed  in  a  particular  way,  that  natur- 
ally tends  to  go  on,  and  in  another  year  you  wiU  have  the 
unemployed  again,  and  so  on. 

27321.  But  only  because  there  is  no  work  for  them. 
You  are  not  arguing,  are  you,  that  there  is  work  for  these 
men  to  go  and  do — I  mean  normal  work  ? — There  may  be 
or  there  may  be  not — I  do  not  know.  All  these  various 
attractions  of  London  seem  to  have  attracted  the  unem- 
ployed here.  You  have  been  trjdng  to  limit  the  relief  now 
only  to  London  people.  Previously,  too,  it  was  Umited, 
but  lots  of  people  used  to  get  reUef  from  the  unemployed 
funds  who  did  not  belong  to  the  unemployed  at  all. 

27322.  Or  were  employed  otherwhere  than  in  London  ? 
— Yes.  As  I  say,  people  now  are  turning  their  attention 
to  that  point,  but  before  I  do  not  think  it  was  done. 
Then  everything  was  done  in  a  hurry.  There  was  ex- 
ceptional distress — Committees  were  hurriedly  formed, 
and  money  was  lavishly  distributed.  I  think  people  now 
know  the  question  better,  and  that  it  can  be  dealt  witli. 
That  was  not  the  case  before. 

27323.  Do  3'ou  think  that  all  these  thousands — because 
we  have  registered  a  very  considerable  number  in  London 
who  are  unemployed — can  be  dealt  with  by  private 
charity  ? — I  think  the  best  cases  can,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  keep  from  the  Poor  Law. 

27324.  If  these  numbered  30,000  to  40,000  still  the 
money  would  be  forthcoming  to  deal  with  them  ? — I 
doubt  if  they  would  number  that.  If  the  present  system 
of  employment  were  done  away  Avith,  I  do  not  think  you 
would  have  so  many  people  on  the  unemployed  hst.  I 
think  the  difficulty  is  greatly  owing  to  the  large  numbers 
of  those  who  depend  on  seasonal  work.  They  get  large 
wages  when  they  are  at  work,  and  they  immediately  spend 
those  wages,  which  are  really  intended  for  the  whole  of 
the  year. 

s  and        27325.  Who  are  these  people  ? — Painters,  for  instance. 

lations 

melon's  27326.  \^niat  are  their  large  wages  ? — It  is  always 
ployed  supposed  that  they  get  good  wages.  It  is  a  well  paid 
trade. 

27327.  Do  you  know  what  their  wages  are  ? — I  cannot 
say  what  they  are.  I  suppose  they  vary,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  the  trade  union  rate  is. 

27328.  It  is  7d.  to  8d.  an  hour  when  they  are  at  work  ; 
oight  hours  a  day  being  the  Federation  hours.  You 
would  not  call  those  large  wages,  would  you  ? — -Still, 
possibly  if  this  work  was  not  provided  for  them,  they 
might  be  a  little  more  anxious  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Of  course  there  are  other  ways. 

27329.  Wliat  are  the  other  ways  ? — They  get  help  from 
their  own  friends.  The  poor  are  extremely  kind  to  each 
other.  Then  other  friends  will  help  them,  if  they  know 
they  are  going  to  be  helped  by  somebody  else. 

27330.  You  have  only  given  us  painters  among  these 
seasonal  trades,  who  are,  after  all,  skilled  men  ?— That 
is  so. 

2733L  What  about  the  labourer,  the  man  who  earns 


from  4 Jd.  to  6|d.  an  hour  ;  how  is  he  to  provide  for  a  long  f^Sir 
period  of  five,  six  or  eight  weeks  out  of  employment  ? —  William 
You  must  give  him  temporary  help  for  the  time,  if  he  is  Chance. 
a  decent  man,  until  he  gets  into  work  again  ;  or  you  may    Ba/rt..,  J.  P. 
emigrate  him.    There  are  lots  of  ways  in  which  he  might  , ..  Z~~T7,^„ 
be  helped.  lo  Oct.  U.0(5. 

27332.  That  drives  you  back  to  this,  that  somebody 
has  to  help  him  ? — Yes.  The  Poor  Law  can  do  that ; 
the  Poor  Law  can  emigrate  the  man  and  his  family. 

27333.  Why  should  a  man  be  pauperised  because  cir-  Disfranchise- 
cumstances  which  he  cannot  control  overcome  him  ?—  inent  as  a 
Because  I  think  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  condition  of 
which  has  to  be  considered.  I  think  you  do  not  want  ''dief  to  the 
a  man  to  throw  himself  upon  any  unemployed  fund,  "'^''"^P  oyed. 
nor  to  tempt  him  to  do  so  by  any  kind  of  attraction.  I 

think  he  ought  to  lose  his  vote  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

27334.  Even  if  it  is  not  his  fault  ? — Yes,  even  if  it  is  not 
his  fault — even  if  it  is  his  misfortune. 

27335.  So  you  would  penalise  him  for  something  that 
he  is  not  responsible  for  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the 
real  reason  why  there  is  a  revolt  against  the  poor  law  and 
why  people  nowadays  want  to  give  relief — because  they 
feel  that  these  people  are  part  of  society,  that  they  have 
helped  to  pay  towards  it,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  it, 
and  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  less  than  citizens  for  things 
which  they  are  not  responsible  for  ? — I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
few  safeguards  you  have  against  the  nation  being  pauper- 
ised, that  some  penalty  should  be  attached  to  it ;  that 
is,  that  they  should  be  disfranchised. 

27336.  Take  the  other  view,  which  is  the  workman's 
view.  He  has  himself  paid  rates  and  taxes,  and  that  is 
his  manner  of  providing  for  his  old  age  and  his  out-of- 
work  period  and  sickness,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  you 
do  not  pauperise  him  from  that  point  of  view,  do  you  ? — ■ 
I  think  if  anybody  is  financially  helped  from  the  State 
in  any  way,  it  should  involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  vote. 

27337.  But  you  educate  the  children  by  the  State  ? — 
Yes. 

27338.  And  the  man  is  not  pauperised  ;  but  the  same 
argument  used  to  be  brought  forward  there  ? — I  never  have 
agreed  with  free  education,  so  I  am  not  responsible  for 
that. 

27339.  Arc  you  against  all  State  action  altogether  ? — 
No,  not  at  all. 

27340.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  exactly  what  is  your 
point  of  view.  Are  you  against  education  by  the  State  ? — 
I  said  I  was  against  free  education  ;  I  do  not  agree  with 
free  education.  There  are  other  q  lestions  which  come 
in  there  undoubtedly.  The  whole  question  there  is  a 
question  of  compulsion. 

27341.  That  is,  you  compel  him  to  have  his  child  edu- 
cated ? — You  compel  his  child  to  go  to  school. 

27342.  And  you  compel  the  parent  not  to  allow  his  child 
to  starve.? — I  do  not  think  the  two  cases  are  quite  the 
same  ;  but  I  do  object  to  free  education. 

27343.  I  have  to  take  this  in  a  disjointed  manner,  Increased 
because  similar  things  come  up  in  different  parts  of  your  rate=!  and 
Statement.    You  say  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  in-  t'^-'^'e?  a  cause 
creased  pauperism  has  been  the  rise  in  the  rates  and  taxes.  pJi'pensm. 
especially  in  the  latter  ;  do  you  really  mean  to  say  that 

in  your  judgment  there  is  any  considerable  number  of 
people  who  have  been  made  paupers  because  of  the  rates 
and  taxes  ? — I  certainly  think  it  has  the  effect  of  im- 
poverishing the  poor  the  more  you  increase  the  rat-es  and 
taxes.  I  always  feel  that  it  falls  on  the  poor  in  the  end. 
The  poor  are  the  people  who  suffer  from  an  increase. 

27344.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  argument  of  the  poor 
is  a  correct  one,  that  they  pay  everything,  and  therefore 
you  are  not  giving  them  anything  when  you  give  them 
relief  ? — I  did  not  say  they  paid  everything. 

27345.  If  it  fails  on  them  in  the  last  resort,  they  do  ? — 
I  mean  to  say  that  they  feel  it  most. 

27346.  That  is,  because  they  must  pay  most  ? — Not 
necessarily  ;  they  do  not  pay  anything  directly. 
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'  27347.  If  it  falls  on  them  at  ail- 
indirectly. 


-? — It  falls  on  them 


27348.  Then  they  are  pa}dng  it.    I  do  not  mind  how 
 you  have  it ;  but  if  that  is  true,  then  their  argument 

15  Oct.  1906.  ^jgQ  jg  true^  that  as  they  have  paid  they  are  entitled  to 
'  have  relief  and  help  in  this  sort  of  way  ? — I  have  never 
looked  upon  the  payment  of  rates  or  the  payment  of 
taxes  as  entitling  anybody  to  relief.  If  you  do  not  pay 
your  rates  you  suffer,  but  it  does  not  entitle  you  to  have 
relief. 

27349.  It  is  all  according  to  the  point  of  view  that 
operates  in  having  a  rate  levied  at  any  particular  time, 
and  now  that  people  have  the  vote  they  are  entitled  to 
say  why  rates  should  be  levied  ? — I  do  not  see  why  the 
payment  of  rates  or  taxes  should  carry  any  right  to 
relief. 

27350.  If  the  people  who  vote  like  to  say  that  that 
shall  be  so,  it  does  not  mean  pauperism,  does  it  ? — I 
think  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  on  that  point. 

27351.  About  the  collections  in  church,  and  charity 
generally,  some  working  people  strongly  object  to  charity 
because  they  feel  that  they  are  then  getting  something 
from  somebody  who  will  have  a  kind  of  hold  over  them 
afterwards  ;  is  that  not  the  case  ? — Yes. 

27352.  Is  there  not  a  danger  of  that  in  connection  with 
this  collection  in  church  business  that  you  told  us  of  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  that  is  merely  a  way  of 
getting  the  people  to  know  what  thej''  are  giving  their 
money  to.    They  know  that  it  will  be  given  for  the  relief 

Sentimei  t  of]  poor  in  the  parish,  and  they  know  that  it  will  be 

wnrkincr         administered  by  a  body  entirely  separate  from  the  church. 

The  church  is  the  centre  of  the  work  of  the  parish,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  convenient  way  of  doing  this.  The 
people  go  to  church  and  it  is  a  convenient  way  of  getting 
/it  them,  although  of  course  you  might  get  at  them  in 
another  way.  It  has  nothing  to  do  actually  with  the 
going  to  church,  only  it  happens  to  be  that  they  are  all 
assembled  there,  worshipping  together,  and  it  is  an 
opportunity  to  catch  them  when  they  are  there.  I  dare 
say  it  would  be  a  saving  of  trouble  too. 


working 
classes 
against 
charitj-. 


27353.  If  you  go  round  giving  charitable  relief,  are  Difference 
you  not  in  a  way  pauperising  the  people  just  the  same  between 
and  stopping  thrift,  and  all  those  things  you  have  spoken  charity  and 
to  ? — No,  I  do  not  at  all  admit  that.    I  think  you  may  relief. 

be  encouraging  thrift.  A  friendly  worker  with  the  poor 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  a  man  over  a  bad  time.  He 
can  say  to  him.  Well,  another  time  perhaps  you  had 
better  do  this  or  do  that,  and  so  you  will  not  get  into  such 
a  position  again. 

27354.  But  it  does  give  the  giver  an  undue  influence 
over  a  person,  does  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
it  helps  to  bring  the  rich  and  the  poor  together,  which 
after  all  is  what  is  inculcated  in  the  Bible,  and  I  suppose 
we  ought  all  to  try  and  follow  the  precepts  laid  down 
there.  There  is  no  patronage  connected  with  it  that  I 
can  see,  or  necessarily  connected  with  it. 

27355.  Of    course    opinions    differ    on    that  ? — Yes.  Reluctance 
Another  point  that  I  feel  very  strongly  is  that  the  poor  °^  po^"^  to 
do  not  apply  for  charitable  relief.    A  man  who  will  go  resort  to 
at  once  to  the  relieving  officer  and  ask  for  help  from  the  ^  ^^^^  ^' 
Poor  Law,  would  not  be  nearly  so  ready  to  go  and  ask 
for  charitable  help.    That  is  because  they  think  they 
have  a  right  to  relief  ;  they  say,  we  pay  taxes  and  we 
have  got  a  right  to  relief. 

27356.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  that  sort  of  spirit  is 
growing  up  ?  People  feel  that  they  want  to  have  these 
services  rendered  for  them  by  the  community,  and  the 
are  willing  to  pay  their  rates  and  taxes  for  these  services  ? 
— That  is  what  we  have  been  reading  about  a  good  deal 
in  the  Press  lately,  of  course. 

27357.  Is  that  not  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  spirit  of 
wanting  to  depend  upon  somebody  else  for  it,  either 
through  charity  or  through  the  Poor  Law  ? — We  know 
that  feeling  is  growing  undoubtedly,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  far  it  has  grown. 

27358.  If  we  are  to  go  on  on  the  present  lines,  would 
it  not  be  better  that  people  should  earn  sufficient  wages 
to  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  own  children,  for 
sickness,  and  for  old  age  ? — Quite  so,  but  if  you  are  going 
to  increase  the  taxes  and  the  rates,  you  will  decrease 
the  possibility  of  better  wages  being  given.  ^^j. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  IQth  October,  1906. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


Present. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 


Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  George  Lansbtjry. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  J.  Patten-MaoDouqall. 


Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nttnn. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Webb. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Percy  Alden,  M.P.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


27359.  (Chairman.)  If  you  will  kindly  hand  in  the 
statement  you  have  prepared,  we  will  treat  that  as  your 
evidence-in-chief,  and  put  further  questions  to  you  upon 
it  ? — Certainly.  (The  witness  handed  in  the  following 
statement.) 

No.  1. — General  Administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

\.  The  Poor  Law  is  not  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  present  complex  civilisation.  The  orders  and  cir- 
culars issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  greatly  modified  the  Poor  Law,  but  have  not 
and  cannot  make  it  quite  possible  for  the  guardians  to 
cope  with  the  burden  which  is  thrown  upon  them  of  deal- 
ing with  the  residuum  in  our  great  cities. 

2.  Poor  Law  guardians  seem  to  divide  themselves  into 
two  schools,  one,  the  hard,  and  one  the  lenient.  In  the 
one  case  it  is  hoped  to  abolish  or  at  least  greatly  diminish 
pauperism  by  making  much  more  stringent  the  conditions 
of  relief,  especially  outdoor  relief,  and  in  the  other  case 
there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  accept  things  as  they  are, 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done 
but  just  to  give  assistance  in  the  old-fashioned  way  as 
demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  time.  "  The  poor 
ye  have  always  with  you." 

i^ma  3.  In  the  former  case  it  is  an  understood  thing  that 
relief.  Poor  Law  relief  must  be  regarded  as  a  degradation.  Some 
of  the  circulars  of  the  Local  Government  Board  obviously 
take  this  view,  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  its  22nd 
Annual  Report  argues  that  benefit  societies  should  be 
"  regarded  as  a  mode  for  avoiding  the  degradation  of  parish 
support  rather  than  as  conferring  a  title  by  which  a  claim 
to  such  support  may  be  established  even  beyond  the  line 
of  actual  destitution." 

4.  I  do  not  conceive  this  to  be  the  original  purpose  of 
the  Poor  Law.  In  actual  practice  no  doubt  the  workhouso 
is  degrading,  but  whether  it  ought  to  be  is  another  matter 
The  stigma  of  pauperism  attaching  to  indoor  relief  is 
undoubtedly  a  real  thing,  and  even  when  there  is  no 
justification  for  harsh  treatment,  the  pauper  of  good 
character  who  has  come  ^\^thin  the  piu-view  of  the  Poor 
Law  is  in  many  instances  treated  very  much  as  though 
he  had  led  a  drunken,  dissolute  or  idle  life. 

liciont       ^'  There  is  insufficient  classification  in  the  average 
liration  workhouse,  partly  due  to  lack  of  accommodation  and 
rk-        partly  due  to  lack  of  interest  and  ideas  in  administra- 
■s.         tion.    This  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munit}',  and  countries  like  Denmark  see  quite  clearlv 
that  the  Poor  Law  must  be  administered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the  person  who  is 
striving  to  improve  his  or  her  position.    In  this  respect 
Denmark  seems  to  me  to  be  far  ahead  of  England.  All 
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applicants  for  reUef  are  carefully  classified  ;  the  doubtfuls 
go  to  the  workhouse,  the  old  and  feeble  go  to  the  poor- 
house,  and  the  drunken,  vicious  and  degraded  go  to  the 
penal  workhouse.    In  addition,  those  who  avoided  the 
Poor  Law.  for  a  certain  number  of  years  previous  to  old 
age,  can  get  an  old  age  pension  or  old  age  relief  without 
disfranchisement  or  discredit  of  any  kind.    This  gra-  Pauper 
dation  is  a  real  encouragement  to  the  poor  to  do  their  classification 
best,  and.  although  the  Danish  system  is  by  no  means  in  Denmark, 
perfect,  there  is  a  rough  kind  of  justice  which  is  often 
absent  in  the  English  system. 


6.  The  need  for  this  encouragement  is  seen  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  way  in  which  thrift  is  discouraged. 
The  Local  Government  Board  circular  of  1871  seems  to 
imply  that  relief  from  any  charitable  sources  should  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  guardians  in  determining  the  amount, 
if  any,  to  be  allowed  to  applicants.  This  is  hardly  likely 
to  encourage  those  who  would  be  willing  to  assist  such 
applicants,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  both  go  further  and  they 
ut  down  relief  by  the  amount  that  may  be  received 
from  sick  benefit  societies  or  any  sources  other  than 
friendly  societies.  It  is  hard  enough  to  make  the  ordinary 
working  man  reasonably  thrifty,  living  as  he  does  very 
much  from  hand  to  mouth,  without  telling  him  in  effect 
that  if  he  does  join  a  benefit  society  and  has  at  the  same 
time  to  go  t-o  the  parish  for  ass  stance  he  will  not  re8,p 
the  reward  of  his  past  thrift.  iSatisfactory  out-relief 
ought  to  be  granted  all  the  more  readily  because  the 
man  has  made  some  attempt  to  lay  by  for  time  of  sickness, 
and  that  this  was  the  real  object  of  legislation  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  by  a  recent  statute  57  and  58  Vict., 
c.  25,  power  is  given  to  boards  of  guardians  to  grant 
relief  to  persons  otherwise  entitled  to  relief  notwith- 
standing income  from  a  friendly  society,  and  to  grant  such 
relief  without  deduction  of  the  money  received  from  the 
society.  This  can  be  evaded  by  refusing  out-relief  and 
offering  the  workhouse. 

No.  2. — Outdoor  Relief.    (General  Question  of). 

7.  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  the  policy  of  White- 
chapel,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  pauperism  will  be  found  in  the  strict  limitation  of 
outdoor  relief.  The  people  who  are  offered  the  house 
in  Whitechapel,  or  any  other  unions  where  ^Vhitecha23el 
is  being  imitated,  are  not  necessarily  strengthened  or 
made  more  independent  or  placed  on  their  feet  again  by 
the  action  of  the  Board. 

8.  It  probably  is  right  in  a  large  number  of  cases  to 
refuse  all  relief  for  the  time  being,  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  M-hat  is  wanted  is  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  antecedents  of  the  people 
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\\  ho  apply  than  is  in  the  possession  of  the  relieving  officers, 
[nstcad  of  layitig  do\™  a  hard  and  fast  policy  of  no  out- 
door relief,  -would  it  not  be  better  to  have  more  relieving 
officers,  men  of  high  character  and  good  education,  and 
to  associate  with  them  whenever  possible  voluntary 
assistance,  thus  importing  a  little  of  the  Elberfeld  method 
into  our  own  system.  Hardworking  and  painstaking 
as  the  relieving  officers  often  are,  they  do  not  know  quite 
enough  about  the  people  to  enable  them  to  satisfactorily 
advise  either  the  applicant  or  the  Board.  They  are  apt 
to  work  in  a  narrow  groove  and  rather  a  stereotyped  way. 
They  are  unable  satisfactorily  to  cope  with  the  large 
number  of  cases,  and  their  training  and  education  do  not 
always  fit  them  to  make  the  sort  of  suggestions  that  are 
required  in  each  individual  case. 

9.  More  relieving  officers  of  better  quality,  more  en- 
quiry, sympathy,  care  and  knowledge  are  required.  This 
might  mean  more  or  less  outdoor  relief.  That  is  a  matter 
of  comparative  insignificance  a^s  long  as  we  are  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  set  people  on  their  feet  again.  Men  and 
women  are  pauperised  not  by  being  helped,  but  by  being 
helped  in  the  wrong  way  and  in  the  ^vrong  spirit.  The 
main  object  should  be  to  keep  people  out  of  the  work- 
house at  all  costs.  Once  in  they  are  likely  to  be  per- 
manently pauperised. 

10.  Out-relief  when  given  should  be  adequate,  and 
ought  not  to  eke  out  wages  ;  for  example,  many  widows 
in  West  Ham  do  sweated  work. 

No.  3. — Old  Age. 

11.  Treatment  of  old  age,  though  it  has  immensely 
improved,  is  still  a  discredit  to  the  country.  I  strongly 
recommend  some  form  of  old  age  pensions  which  does 
not  disqualify  and  bring  discredit.  There  may  be  some 
still  left  even  then  who  have  no  friends  and  no  relatives 
and  are  too  infirm  to  look  after  themselves.  All  the  men 
and  women  of  good  character  who  are  in  this  position 
should  be  given  the  right  to  live  in  an  old  age  home  as 
in  Denmark.  Those  of  notoriously  bad  character  might 
remain  in  the  workhouse  as  to-day. 

12.  It  must  be  remembered  that  under  the  stress  of 
modem  competition  and  modern  methods  of  work  old 
age  comes  earlier  than  was  the  case  fifty  years  ago.  "  Too 
old  at  forty  "  may  be  an  exaggeration,  although  there 
are  scores  of  firms  which  make  a  point  of  not  taking  such 
men  on.  No  man  can  get  work  after  sixty,  except  a  light 
job,  difficult  to  obtain.  For  the  present  as  an  intermediate 
stage  I  strongly  recommend  the  Danish  system  with  some 
modifications. 

Danish  sys-  13.  Appended  is  a  memorandum  on  the  Danish  system 
torn  of  old  of  old  age  pensions  and  the  treatment  of  old  age.  {See 
age  pensions.  Appendix  VI  (A).) 
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No.  4. — Medical  Out-Relief. 

14.  The  poor  should  not  be  discouraged  from  claiming 
medical  relief  on  the  plea  that  their  independence  will 
thus  be  safeguarded.  In  poor  districts  what  is  wanted  is 
a  strong  and  persistent  pressure  in  the  other  direction. 
The  poor  are  far  too  apt  to  wait  too  long  before  consulting 
a  doctor. 

15.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  medical 
attendance.  In  the  first  place  health  and  strength  is 
the  capital  of  the  poor.  If  they  lose  that  finally  they 
become  a  burden  on  the  rates.  In  the  second  place  the 
category  of  the  infectious  diseases  is  being  extended, 
and  in  any  case  disease  is  so  common  and  so  liable  to 
spread  that  immediate  steps  ought  always  to  be  taken. 

16.  If  Poor  Law  medical  officers  are  retained,  the 
following  alterations  should  be  made  : — 

(1)  The  doctor  should  give  his  whole  time. 

(2)  Should  be  paid  a  bigger  salary. 

(3)  Medicine   should  be   supplied   by  Poor  Law 
dispensaries. 

(N.B. — In  reference  to  (2)  I  instance  a  doctor  in  poor 
district,  salary  £120  ;  taking  into  accoimt  the  number 
of  patients,  it  works  out  l|d.  a  visit.) 

17.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  handing  over  this  work 
to  the  sanitary  authority.  Small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria  and  tj^phoid  arc  already  so  treated  and  no 
idea  of  pauperism  attaches.  Phthisis  should  be  treated 
as  a  sub-mfectious  disease  by  the  same  authority,  with 
the  addition  of  compulsory  notification,  working-class 


sanatoria  and  municipcl  dispoiisaries.  The  whole  ten- 
dency is  for  mfxlern  public  health  work  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  perioaal  hygiene.  We  can  no  longer  limit  it  to 
the  hygiene  of  environment  for  the  line  drawn  between 
prevention  and  cure  is  too  vague  and  indeterminate  to 
be  satisfactory.  During  the  past  few  years  local  authori- 
ties have  appointed  health  visitors  to  give  instruction 
and  advice  in  matters  of  personal  hygiene  relating  to 
the  prevention  of  consumption  and  to  the  prevention  of 
infantile  mortality,  and  infantile  diarrhoea.  The  latter 
may  not  be  distinctly  infectious,  as  stated  in  the  evidence 
of  several  doctors  examined  before  the  Physical  Deteriora- 
tion Committee,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  suh-infectioits,  and 
no  obstacle  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  attending 
to  this  ailment  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  work  of 
health  visitors  cannot  be  of  necessity  merely  that  of  pre- 
vention, and  it  would  be  rendered  much  more  effective  if 
they  could  report  children  who  were  ill  or  just  beginning 
to  be  ill  to  a  doctor  working  under  the  Public  Health 
Department.  The  enormous  death  rate  fi'om  measles  in 
poor  districts  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  poor  do  not  call 
in  medical  relief  in  time,  owing  to  their  poverty.  Slight 
cases  are  disregarded,  and  thus  the  disease  spreads  or 
the  disease  is  left  too  late  and  it  develops  with  serious 
results. 

18.  If  the  present  system  is  continued  every  encourage- 
ment for  the  sake  of  the  public  health  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  poor  to  consult  a  doctor  speedily.  So  far  from 
boasting  of  the  way  in  which  medical  relief  ha3  been  cut 
down  in  certain  districts,  it  ought  to  be  a  mattsr  of  grave 
concern.  By  making  medical  out-relief  a  loan  or  by  in- 
sisting on  applicants  for  medical  orders  attending  before 
a  Relief  Committee  you  can  undoubtedly  cut  down  the 
number  of  applications.  What  you  are  doing  in  all  pro- 
bability is  driving  such  applicants  to  patent  medicines  or 
the  cheapest  and  most  incompetent  doctors,  and  so  in 
many  cases  charging  the  rates  with  a  still  heavier  burden 
by  reason  of  some  infectious  or  sub-infectious  disease 
which  has  been  discovered  too  late.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  check  the  growth  of  disease,  to  reduce  infant  mortality, 
and  generally  to  improve  the  healtii  of  th3  poorer  areas. 

No.  5. — The  Pook  Law  and  the  Unemployed. 

19.  It  is  still  legally  one  of  the  duties  of  tlie  guardians 
to  find  employment  for  the  poor,  although  they  need  not 
do  more  than  offer  the  workhouse  with  employment 
within.  My  opinion  is  that  the  guardians  are  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  right  body  to  deal  with  the  unem- 
ployed. In  the  case  of  the  so-called  unemployable  it  is 
a  different  matter,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  Poor  Law 
colonies  should  not  be  generally  established  to  deal  with 
that  problem.  The  whole  question  of  the  unemployed 
should  be  and  is  being  gradually  handed  over  to  the 
municipalities.  Wliere  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  a  man 
is  one  of  the  genuine  unemployed  he  might  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  and  tested  first  by  work  on  the  land 
in  connection  with  the  municipality.  If  his  conduct 
proved  him  to  be  of  a  lazy  or  vicious  character  he  could 
then  be  handed  over  to  the  guardians,  who  in  time,  no 
doubt,  will  have  powers  of  compulsory  detention.  Until 
he  has  proved  himself  unworthy  no  emijloyment  that  is 
given  should  disfranchise  him,  whether  given  through 
the  board  of  guardians  or  the  municipalities. 

No.  6. — Pauperism  in  West  Ham. 

20.  The  statement  is  often  made  that  a  high  rate  of 
pauperism  in  any  district  is  due  to  indiscriminate  charit- 
able relief  and  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  guardians.  Relief 
funds  are,  undoubtedly,  an  evil,  although  until  you  have 
machinery  for  dealing  with  the  distress  of  a  hard  winter 
and  periods  of  great  trade  depression  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  criticise.  Such  funds  have  probably  had  an 
effect  in  West  Ham.  As  to  laxity  on  the  part  of  the 
board,  tliere  are  always  some  guardians  more  ready  to 
relieve  than  others,  but  I  do  not  think  that  laxity  of 
administration  has  had  any  very  appreciable  effect  on 
what  we  may  call  real  or  primary  pauperism  of  the 
district.  This  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  casual  labour 
and  an  inadequate  average  wage.  Even  if  the  average 
wage  were  adequate,  casual  labour  would  still  have  much 
the  same  effect.  It  makes  life  uncertain  and  the  worker 
thriftless.  Another  cause  of  pauperism  in  West  Ham 
is  illness,  especially  incipient  consumption.  Phthisis  is 
very  common  in  the  streets  where  there  is  overcrowding 
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and  underfeeding.  Sooner  or  later  these  people  come 
on  the  rates.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  popula- 
tion of  West  Ham  is  now  more  or  less  stationary,  although 
pauperism  is  increasing.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
better  class  is  moving  out  all  the  time  to  districts  beyond, 
while  the  very  poor,  owing  to  ignorance  and  lack  of 
funds,  remain  stationary  and  become  a  permanent  burden 
to  the  district. 

27360.  [Chairman.)  You  have  had  special  experience 
of  certain  social  questions  and  you  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  their  study  and  investigation,  have  you 
not  ? — Yes,  I  have  given  fifteen  or  sixteen  years'  very 
close  attention  to  various  social  problems,  living  in  the 
East  of  London  for  the  most  part. 

27361.  You  have  had  certain  appointments,  have  you 
not  ?— Yes. 

27362.  Would  you  please  state  them  ? — I  have  been  a 
Warden  of  Mansfield  House,  a  University  settlement  in 
East  London,  for  about  twelve  years,  and  since  then  I 
have  been  interested  in  other  settlements,  acting  as 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Settlements  Association,  and  in 
that  way  have  been  brought  into  touch  with  a  good  deal 
of  work  that  is  being  done  in  other  parts  of  London  in 
addition  to  that  part  in  which  I  was  situated  myself. 

27363.  You  Lave  been  living  in  and  coming  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  poorest  parts  of  inner  London  and  outer 
London  ? — Yes,  but  chiefly  outer  London.  I  was  living 
for  twelve  years  in  Canning  Town,  which  is  a  portion  of 
West  Ham,  which  is  well-known  to  be  a  sort  of  storm 
centre  of  the  unemployed  question. 

27364.  Were  you  not  located  for  some  time  at  Edmon- 
ton ? — No.  I  am  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Totten- 
ham Division  of  Middlesex,  so  I  know  very  little 
about  it. 

27365.  You  have  had  no  special  work  there  ? — No,  I 
know  very  little  about  Edmonton  indeed  ;  I  know  some- 
thing of  Tottenham. 

27366.  Taking  the  first  section  of  your  evidence,  you 
emphasise  what  has  been  laid  before  us  by  other  witnesses  : 
that  there  is  great  variation  in  different  localities  in  the 
administration,  and  you  might  almost  say  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  ? — Certainly. 

27367.  Mixing  with  the  classes  as  you  have  done,  do  you 
think  that  they  get  to  know  this  variety  of  administration  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

27368.  And  shape  their  action  accordingly  ? — Certainly. 

27369.  Your  experience  is  that  what  influences  boards 
of  guardians  is  not  so  much  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
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of  them,  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other  ? — I  may  say 
that  for  the  most  part  it  is  the  action  and  influence  of 
two  or  three  men  on  a  board  that  shapes  the  policy  of  the 
board,  as  a  rule,  together  with  the  advice  of  the  clerk,  of 
course. 

27370.  That  applies  in  whichever  direction  they  move  ? 
— Yes. 

2737  L  Assuming  that  those  personalities  were  removed 
from  boards  of  guardians,  there  would  probably  be  a 
reaction  in  the  other  direction  ? — I  would  not  care  to  say 
that.  I  should  saj^  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  a 
board  of  guardians  are  not  very  strong  men  ;  they  do 
not  take  a  very  strong  view  one  way  or  the  other. 

27372.  And  they  have  most  difiicult  questions  to 
admmister  and  decide  ? — Very  difficult  indeed. 

27373.  You  urge  improved  classification,  and  you 
allude  to  Denmark.  Are  the  units  of  the  areas  and  the 
units  of  administration  large  in  Denmark  ? — No,  they 
are  not  very  large. 

27374.  Do  they  combine,  then,  for  the  purposes  of 
classification  ? — No,  I  think  the  classification  is,  as  a 
rule,  more  a  matter  of  classification  outside  than  within, 
although,  of  course,  they  have  classification  within.  In 
speaking  of  the  subject,  I  point  out  that  the  doubtfuls 
go  to  the  workhouse,  the  old  and  feeble  go  to  the  poor- 
house,  imless  they  are  respectable  aged,  and  the  drxmken, 
vicious,  and  degraded  go  to  the  penal  workhouses ;  but 
the  smaller  buildings  and  the  smaller  institutions  give  an 
opportimity  for  classification  which  we  do  not  seem  to 
possess.  All  members  of  boards  of  guardians  point  out 
to  me  that  they  cannot  possibly  classify  any  more  than 
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they    are    classifying    without    enormous  expenditure, 
owing  to  the  system. 

27375.  You  are  an  advocate  of  improved  classifica- 
tion here,  and  that  almost  necessarily  leads  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  areas  for  certain  purposes  ? — Yes,  for  certain 
purposes. 

27376.  Would  you  keep  the  area  as  it  is  now  for  certain 
purposes  ? — I  think  I  would  not  enlarge  the  area,  for 
example,  for  out-relief  purposes. 

27377.  On  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  personal  know- 
ledge is  so  necessary  ? — I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  you  should  have  full  and  exact  knowledge  of  each 
individual  case. 

27378.  If  you  make  the  area  for  outdoor  reUef  too 
large,  that  is  almost  impossible  ;  there  is  not  time  ? — I 
think  it  becomes  purely  a  matter  of  officialdom,  if  you 
make  it  a  very  large  area. 

27379.  You  would  contend  that  the  manner  in  which  Need  for  en  - 
the  Poor  Law  is  administered  does  not  tend  to  the  en-  couragement 
couragement  of  thrift  ?— I  think  not.  of  t^ir'ft  "i- 

„  „„„   T  .  ,        ,  T       der  the  Poor 

2/380.  It  IS  not  very  easy  to  suggest  how  tiie  Poor  Law  l^w. 
could  encourage  thrift  ? — No,  I  admit  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  any  very  practical  suggestion  ;  but  I 
certainly  think  that  every  man  who  has  shown  evidence 
of  thrift  by  belonging  to  a  sick  benefit  society,  or  any 
similar  society,  has  made  some  insurance  against  sickness, 
should  be  encouraged  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  is 
al-w'ays  so  encouraged.    Many  boards  do  not  encourage  it. 

27381.  A  representative  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association,  Mr.  King,  gave  us  evidence,  and  he  stated 
that  in  his  union  he  had  for  many  years  laid  down  the 
principle  that  no  outdoor  relief  should  be  given  except  to 
people  who  had  shown  that  they  had  made  some  effort 
to  put  by  or  to  join  some  benefit  society.  In  that  sense, 
of  course,  the  Poor  Law  would  then  co-operate  with 
thrift  ? — Yes.  Would  they,  in  that  case,  make  a  grant 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  effort  that  had  been 
made,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  is  really  what  we  want  ? 

27382.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  system  of  case 
papers  that  has  been  started  in  some  places  ? — In  con- 
nection with  the  unemployed  ? 

27383.  In  connection  with  outdoor  relief  and   relief       •  . 

11    „    XT     T  u  i.  Damsh  sys- 

generally  ?— No,  I  have  not.  ^^^^  ^{^^^-^^ 

27384.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  gather  from  paragraph  fication  and 
5  of  your  statement  that  in  each  area  in  Denmark  there  possibility  of 
must  be  at  least  three  buildings  answering  to  work-  applica- 
houses  ?-Yes.  t.ontoEng- 

land. 

27385.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  size  the  areas 
are  for  which  there  are  three  buildings  ? — They  vary 
very  much  in  size  and  the  buildings  vary  very  much  in 
character. 

27386.  They  are   very  much   smaller  than  EngHsh 
workhouses  ? — Very  much  smaller  indeed. 

27387.  Is  the  staff  very  small  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  small. 

27388.  Do  the  inmates  themselves  do  work  in  the 
workhouses  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  is  necessary 
in  the  ordinary  duties  of  keeping  up  the  building  ? — 
All  the  general  work. 

27389.  Do  you  think  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  English 
union  it  would  be  possible  to  have  three  buildings  devoted 
to  different  classes.  I  am  speaking  now  of  outside 
London  ? — I  think  it  might  be  in  rural  districts. 

27390.  Would  not  the  number  be  very  small  for  any 
particular  building  in  an  ordinary  rural  union  ? — For 
some  classes  of  houses  obviously  very  small. 

27391.  Too  small,  do  you  not  think,  to  justify  the  cost 
of  a  separate  building  ? — Possibly  too  small  to  justify 
the  cost  of  a  separate  building,  but  not  too  small, 
I  think,  to  justify  some  attempt  at  discrimination  and 
classitication. 

27392.  Then  classification  of  that  sort  must  be  done 
by  combining  unions  ? — That  would,  of  course,  be  the     ^  ^  ^ 
most  economical  method  of  dealing  with  it.  classification 

27393.  Do  you  see   any  objections   to   that? — The  and  its  diffi- 
objection  that  one  naturally  forsees  is  that  the  knowledge  culties. 
will  not  be  so  accurate  at  a  distance. 

27394.  That  does  not  very  much  matter  for  indoor 
puriioses.    Do  you  mean  the  knowledge  for  the  purposes 
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;       Mr.  for  a  very  wide  avea,  it  is  very  much  more  difficult,  I 

!      Percy  should  imagine,  to  deal  \nt\\  those  paupers  who  are  sent, 

Alden,  and  the  personal  knowledge  -nould  not  be  quite  sufficient 

^■P-  to  enable  those  who  receive  them  to  deal  with  them 
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  27395.  Ai'e  you  speaking  of  the  administration  of  the 

institution  or  admission  to  it  ? — Admission  to  it. 

27396.  You  might  get  over  that,  might  you  not  ? 
Supposing  you  combined  the  unions,  the  guardians  of  each 
union  might  send  cases,  might  they  not,  to  a  joint  in- 
stitution, so  as  to  meet  the  point  you  mention  ? — Certainly. 

27397.  There  is  another  point,  is  there  not  ?  If  you 
had  a  very  considerable  area  some  at  all  events  of  the 
inmates  of  any  particular  institution  would  be  a  good 
way  away  from  their  relations  and  friends  ? — That 
would  be  a  very  great  difficulty,  no  doubt. 

27398.  Have  you  met  with  the  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  to  being  separated  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  relations  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  strong  objection. 

27399.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Following  up  what 
Sir  Samuel  Provis  said  just  now  ;  I  suppose  if  unions  were 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  treatment  in  the  different  in- 
stitutions, the  management  of  those  institutions  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  unions, 
would  it  not  ? — I  should  imagine  so. 

27400.  When  you  have  got  the  inmates  into  the  in- 
stitutions, I  suppose  those  institutions  would  be  managed, 
if  there  were  a  combination  of  the  unions,  by  a  committee 
formed  of  delegates  from  each  union  ? — Yes,  by  a  joint 
committee. 

of^^au^'rUu      27401.  [Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  paragraph  4  of  }'our 
and  ^ts^odein  ^^leniorandum,  you  say :    "  The  stigma  of  pauperism 
in  England     attaching  to  indoor  relief  is  undoubtedly  a  real  thing,  and 
and  abroad,   even  when  there  is  no  justification  for  harsh  treatment  the 
pauper  of  good  character  wlio  has  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Poor  Law  is  in  many  instances  treated  very 
much  as  though  he  had  led  a  drunken,  dissolute,  or  idle 
life."  In  your  proposals,  do  you  propose  to  get  rid  of  what  is 
called  the  stigma  of  pauperism  ? — I  should  like  to  get 
rid  of  the  stigma  of  pauperism  in  all  cases  where  the  char- 
acter of  the  persons  renders  them  entitled  to  be  freed  from 
it  ? 

27402.  Is  it  not  very  difficult  to  do  it,  for  the  reason 
that  the  people  themselves  attach  a  certain  view  to  re- 
ceiving relief  and  being  dependent  ;  it  is  not  so  much,  I 
mean,  what  we  put  on  as  what  they  take  up  from  tliat 
idea  ? — I  think  it  is  rather  v/hat  we  have  created  by  our 
system  of  administration.  It  is  a  feeUng  which  we  have 
created  and  perpetuated  in  their  minds. 

27403.  Do  you  not  find  that  in  other  countries  ? — 
I  think  you  find  it  in  other  countries. 

27404.  Then  is  it  our  system  that  has  done  it  ? — I 
would  not  Siy  it  is  our  system  ;  I  think  it  is  the  general 
treatment  of  the  poor. 

27405.  Everyv^'here  ? — In  most  countries,  yes.  I  found 
less  of  it,  I  confess,  in  Denmark  than  in  most. 

27406.  Do  you  know  the  Danish  poor  personally  ? — 
T  have  visited  the  poorhouses. 

27407.  Have  you  lived  in  the  place  at  all  ? — I  have  not 
lived  in  Denmark,  but  I  know  a  good  many  Danes,  and 
know  their  feeling. 

27408.  With  regard  to  paragraph  6.  is  your  idea  to 
encourage  thrift  by  giving  reUef  ? — No,  I  have  not  said 
that. 

Possibility  of  27409.  Is  not  that  what  underlies  this  paragraph,  when 
encourage-  y*-"^  ^^.V  ^^^^  being  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  should 
ment  of  thrift  enable  you  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  rehef,  practically, 
under  the  in  addition  to  another  person,  in  old  age  ? — What  I  feel 
is  that  I  should  like  thrift  and  care  to  be  recognised  when 
relief  is  ever  required,  so  that  if  a  man  does  have  to  apply 
to  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  providing  that  he  has  done 
his  duty  in  the  past,  it  will  be  recognised.  ..-v; 

27410.  By  recognition,  do  you  mean  a  greater  grant 
of  money  ? — If  possible,  certainly. 

2741 1 .  Does  it  not  come  to  that ;  that  the  idea  might  be 
if  a  man  belonged  to  a  friendly  society,  he  would  get  rather 
more  than  his  neighbour  ? — Yes. 

27412.  But  the  Chairman  referred  to  what  has  been 
done  at  WalUngford  ;  there  they  made  a  rule,  which  has 
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been  applied,  of  course,  to  a  country  district,  that  they 
would  not  give  outdoor  relief  except  to  persons  who 
showed  thrift.  The  effect  of  that  was  that  practically 
out-relief  went  down  at  once,  because  the  people  who  were 
thrifty,  as  they  became  older,  did  not  want  it.  Would  you 
welcome  that  as  the  result  ? — I  should  welcome  any  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  applicants  for  rehef,  if  I  found 
it  were  a  genuine  reduction. 

27413.  Would  you  criticise  that  statement  I  made  as 
likely  not  to  be  a  genuine  reduction  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
circumstances  of  the  cases.  I  should  say,  on  the  face  of 
it,  it  looks  as  though  there  are  very  few  thrifty  people  who- 
are  in  a  poor  position  in  that  district. 

27414.  Take  a  middle  district,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  poor,  in  London,  where  some  of  us  would  know 
there  are  a  good  many  friendly  societies  ;  would  you 
be  prepared  to  say,  if  a  man  belonged  to  a  friendly  society, 
he  would  be  eligible  for  outdoor  relief  and  others  not  ? — 
I  would  not  take  that  view,  but  I  would  »ay,  if  he  had 
belonged  to  a  friendly  society,  he  should  be  more  readily 
assisted  ;  h-e  should  be  on  a  better  footing. 

27415.  What  real  difference  could  there  be  ?  Would 
you  wish  to  give  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life  to  one 
and  rather  less  to  another  ? — I  do  not  think  we  are  giving 
too  much  at  all  ;  but  I  think  we  ought  to  give  more  to 
such  a  man.  Supposing  a  misfortune  has  happened  to 
a  man  who  belonged  to  a  friendly  society — a  great  mis- 
fortune— and  he  has  been  brought  right  down,  I  think 
that  man  ought  to  be  assisted. 

27416.  Have  you  dealt  with  many  of  those  cases  in 
which  accidents  have  happened  that  cause  a  misfortune  ? 
— I  have  had  a  good  many  such  cases  come  under  my 
observation. 

27417.  Whore  the  man  has  been  thrifiy  ? — Very  care- 
ful and  thrifty,  but  a  great  accident  has  happeiKsd. 

27418.  Has  he  had  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — In  the 
end  he  has  had  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law. 

27419.  You  would  realise  the  extreme  administrative 
difficulty,  I  think,  of  dealing  with  people  differently  when 
they  come  for  relief,  each  of  them  ex  hypothesi  being 
more  or  less  destitute  ? — Yes,  I  realise  it  very  strongly, 
and  for  that  reason  I  would  like  to  take  some  portion  of 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  guardians,  so  that  they  would 
not  have  that  difficulty.  For  example,  the  question  of 
the  deserving  aged  I  would  like  to  take^  entirely  from 

them.  W 

27420.  Would  you  manage  your  old-age  provision  on  j^Q^g^f^j. 
the  Danish  plan  ? — With  some  modifications.  old-age 

27421.  What  would  your  modifications  be  ? — I  think,  pensioners, 
for  example,  that  their  system  in  Copenhagen  of  having  Criticism  of 
a  very  large  building,  although  it  is  very  economical,  no  J^^i'^h  sys? 
doubt,  is  a  mistake. 

27422.  For  pensioners,   you   mean  ? — Yes,   I  would 
much  rather  see  small  cottago3  for  the  aged. 

27423.  Would  you  accept  the  principle  of  what  you 
might  call  the  statutory  right,  after  a  certain  age,  to 
poor  relief  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

27424.  Would  you  bind  it  by  any  conditions  here  as 
against  those  which  they  have  in  Denmark,  or  would  you 
be  prepared  to  accept  it  entirely  hero  ? — I  would  be 
prepared  to  go  the  whole  length,  because  I  think  it  would 
be  better,  in  the  end,  for  the  country,  and  better  even 
for  the  Poor  Law. 


27425.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  all  classes  in  the  country  shall  be  independent,  or 
do  you  rather  reckon  we  shall  always  have  a  dependent 
class  ? — I  think  for  many  hundreds  of  years  you  will  have  a 
dependent  class.  I  see  no  reason  why,  with  wise  ad- 
ministration and  wise  legislation,  you  could  not  almost 
entirely  eliminate  the  dependent  class. 

27426.  You  anticipate  that  there  will  bo  such  a  rise  in 
wages  and  the  general  conditions  that  we  may  hope  that 
everybody  will  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves  ? — 
I  think  we  shall  have  very  great  changes  in  the  future  in 
our  social  regulations  and  our  social  system.  Of  course, 
I  am  only  expressing  a  pious  wish,  but  I  trust  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  abohsh  a  very  great  deal  of  the  poverty 
and  the  pauperism  that  exists.  ^ 

27427.  You  are  not  afraid  of  rather  stereotyping  the 
dependent  class  by  your  suggestions  here  ? — No,  I  am 
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more  afraid  of  stereotyping  the  dependent  class  if  we 
leave  things  pretty  much  as  they  are  under  the  present 
Poor  Law  system.  I  think  that  is  really  what  we  are 
doing  at  the  present  time  :  stereotyping  a  certain  class. 

27428.  You  aim  rather,  in  your  idea,  at  a  remedial 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

27429.  That  shall  re-establish  the  people  in  indepen- 
dence ? — As  far  as  possible. 

27430.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Did  you  find,  in  your  experience 
in  the  Eaet  End,  that  people  were  lacking  in  thrift  ? — 
There  is,  in  every  poor  district,  a  very  large  section  of 
the  population  that  has  no  idea  of  thrift. 

27431.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  look  forward  ? — 
No,  it  is  ignorance  ;  they  have  not  the  faintest  notion  of 
what  thrift  means,  really. 

27432.  You  found  un  absence  of  provision  of  looking 
forward  ? — Yes. 

27433.  Do  you  think,  in  the  lives  of  the  people  you 
have  met  in  Canning  Town,  for  instance,  the  Poor  Law 
played  much  part  ? — In  what  way  ? 

27434.  Do  you  think  it  influenced  their  lives  (that  is 
to  say,  between  twenty  and  forty)  to  reflect  what  treat- 
ment they  would  receive  from  the  Poor  Law  later  on  ? — I 
do  not  think  ^ery  much. 

27435.  Do  you  think  that  the  adopting  of  one  attitude 
by  the  board  of  guardians  with  regard  to  thrifty  persons 
as  apart  from  unthrifty  would  really  have  much  influence 
on  their  lives  ? — I  think  it  must  eventually  ;  it  would  if 
it  were  the  recognised  principle. 

27436.  You  think  they  look  forward  enough  for  that  ? 
— If  it  were  understood.  I  do  not  say  it  would  very 
much  affect  this  generation,  but  I  think  it  would  the  next 
generation. 

27437.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  that 
system  on  the  basis  of  the  Poor  Law  which  is  that  of 
destitution  and  pauperism  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  why  it 
would  be  unwise. 

27438.  You  do  not  think  it  points  rather  to  a  system 
of  old  age  pensions  which  would  meet  contributions  by 
the  insured  ? — I  think  old  age  pensions  would  remedy  the 
greatest  grievance,  certainly. 

27439.  When  you  say  the  workhouse  is  regarded  as 
degrading,  you  do  not  extend  that  to  outdoor  relief  ? 
— Not  to  the  same  extent. 

27440.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  the  poor  towards  Poor  Law  relief  and  charity  ? — There 
is  a  slight  difference. 

27441.  ^Vhat  do  you  think  that  is  based  upon  ? — I  think 
it  is  based  upon  the  personal  element  coming  in.  In 
ordinary  charity  the  personal  element  comes  in  so  very 
much  more,  and  if  the  person  who  administers  the  charity 
is  a  wise,  tactful  and  sympathetic  person,  it  is  not  so  likely 
to  do  harm  as  in  the  case  of  charity  administered  purely 
by  an  official  in  an  official  way. 

27442.  Do  you  find  any  ground  for  thinking  it  is  based 
on  the  difference  between  what  you  compel  people  to  pay 
for  your  support  and  what  people  give  you  voluntarily  ? 
— I  really  do  not  think  it  makes  much  difference. 

27443.  When  you  urge  classification  inside  the  work- 
houses, have  you  any  formula  or  method  by  which  you 
can  discriminate  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  claim  at  all  to 
be  an  cxcprt.  I  should  like  to  say,  at  this  stage,  that  I 
have  a  general  knowledge,  and,  of  course,  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  working-men  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  Poor  Law,  I  know  their  views  and 
opinions  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  inside  management  of  a 
workhouse  is  concerned,  I  cannot  claim  in  any  sense  at  all 
to  be  an  expert.  I  would  much  rather  leave  that  to  those 
who  know  better  about  it. 

27444.  I  am  putting  a  more  general  question.  Sup- 
posing you  had  to  classify  your  fellow-creatures,  could  you 
suggest  any  basis  on  which  it  could  be  done  ? — There  is 
no  possible  way  that  I  can  sec,  beyond  that  of  personal 
knowledge,  and  personal  investigation  ;  and  that  is  why 
I  contend  for  so  much  better  relieving  officers. 

27445.  If  you  take,  for  instance,  thrift,  you  can  have 
positi\''c  evidence  of  that  in  a  banking  account  ? — Yes. 

27440.  But  if  you  ask  about  a  person  being  a  good  or 
bad  character,  is  it  possibk^  for  any  board  of  guardians  to 
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arrive  at  a  judgment  on  such  a  question  ? — Not  unless  they 
alter  their  system,  in  my  opinion. 

27447.  Have  you  thought  what  the  effect  would  be 
on  the  people  classified  as  being  the  undeserving — I  quite 
agree  with  regard  to  the  deserving.?— I  do  not  quite  catch  15  Oct.  190S. 

the  point.    Would  it  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  them,  

do  you  mean  ? —  The  efEecta  of 

27448.  It  might  have  a  most  degrading  effect  ? — There  o!f ^the'^mde- 
again  it  depends  upon  the  method  of  treatment.    I  should  serving, 
never  treat  a  mun  as  undeserving.    I  would  reward  the 

man  who  was  deserving,  and  I  should  not  reward  the  man 
who  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  but  I  would  encourage 
him  at  the  same  time  to  alter  his  ways  in  the  hope  of 
reward. 

27449.  Supposing  you  have  an  institution  in  which 
people  are  divided  according  to  their  character,  can  you 
possibly  avoid  the  implication  that  Class  A  is  deserving 
and  Class  B  undeserving  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  you 
possibly  can  avoid  that  implication,  but  you  need  not  em- 
phasise it  more  than  is  necessary.  I  think  you  have  to  do 
that  all  through  life.  For  example,  in  speaking  of  colonies, 
I  always  advocate  graduated  colonies,  so  that  you  may 
be  able  to  send  one  man  to  one  colony  and  one  to  another, 
and  let  them  advance  from  one  colony  to  another.  Such 
a  method  implies  some  knowledge  of  the  men  and  some 
knowledge  of  their  cases. 

27450.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  have  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Denmark  ? — I  could  not  say  it  is  in- 
timate, but  I  did  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this 
question  of  old-age  pensions  in  Denmark,  because  I  am 
very  interested  in  it. 

27451.  Did  you  stay  long  in  Denmark  ? — A  few  weeks. 

27452.  And  you  personally  investigated  the  whole 
system  ? — Yes  ;  I  saw  their  institutions  ;  I  saw  their 
work,  and  talked  to  the  people  ;  and  I  know  a  great  many 
Danes  who  are  always  coming  over  to  see  me. 

27453.  You  speak  of  a  recent  Statute  of  57  &  58  Vict.  ;  -t.^,. 

can  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  ? — J  am  afraid  1  cannot ;  Qf  Out-Relief 
but  I  can  easily  get  it.  Friendly 

27454.  You  say  that  that  Statute  can  be  evaded.  Have  Societies  Act. 
you  any  knowledge  of  it  being  evaded  ?    You  speak  as 

if  it  were  the  custom  to  evade  it  ? — I  had  one  or  two 
cases  given  to  me. 

27455.  That  is  your  experience  ? — That  is  my  experi- 
ence ;   it  can  be  evaded. 

27456.  {3Ir.  Bentham.)  The  Act  you  have  quoted  is 
not  the  latest  Act  in  reference  to  the  relief  of  members 
of  friendly  Societies  ? — Yes. 

27547.  The  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act,  1904, 
Ed.  7,  c,  32,  makes  it  imperative  upon  boards  of  guardians 
not  to  take  into  consideration  relief  from  a  friendly 
society  up  to  5s.  per  week,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

27458.  But  there  is  no  penalty  attached  to  Poor  Law 
guardians  who  may  not  do  so  ? — No. 

27459.  Therefore  it  is  optional  in  a  sense  whether  the 
guardians  do  it  or  not  ? — Quite  so,  they  can  always 
evade  doing  it  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  I  do  not  say  they 
commonly  do  ;  I  do  not  think  they  commonly  do  ;  I 
think  as  a  rule  they  take  that  into  account. 

27460.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  you  thought  it  was 
common  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

27461.  Have  you  had  any  experience  as  a  guard  ? 
— None  whatever. 

27462.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  rehef  com- 
mittees in  times  of  distress  ? — Yes. 

27463.  Dealing  with  apj^hcations  for  relief  ? — Yes. 

27464.  In  that  way  would  you  come  closely  in  contact 
with  the  relieving  officers  in  connection  with  boards  of 
guardians  ? — Yes,  all  the  time. 

27465.  In  that  way  you  have  gained  an  intimate  know-  Recognition 
ledge  of  the  way  in  which  cases  are  dealt  with,  on  applica-  guardians 
tion,  by  relieving  officers  ?— Yes,  I  know  the  work  of  a  °|,aM"atio^  * 
relieving  officer  fairly  well,  I  have  had  to  do  with  so  forVut^iehef 
many  of  them  for  years  past ;  in  fact  I  alwaj's  have  con- 
sulted them  in  my  own  work  all  the  time. 

27466.  After  they  have  been  dealt  v,-\t\\  by  the  relieving 
officer  and  come  before  the  rehef  committee  have  you  any 
intimate  knowledge  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  relief  com- 
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mittee  will  take  into  consideration  the  deserts  of  the 
applicants  ? — An  ordinary  relief  committee  will  take 
character  into  account. 

27467.  In  your  experience  are  those  who  have  made 
some  effort  more  favourably  considered  as  eligible  for 
outdoor  relief  than  those  who  have  not  ? — For  outdoor 
relief,  not  for  relief  in  the  ordinary  way  of  charity  ? 
'  27468.  I  mean  for  out-door  relief  ?— I  think  as  a  rule 
.  that  outdoor  relief  is  much  more  readily  granted  to 
people  of  good  character. 

27469.  There  is  a  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
relief  committees  on  the  basis  of  character  ? — Yes. 

27470.  And  you  agree  with  that  ?— Yes,  I  do  agree 
with  that. 

27471.  And  you  think  those  who  have  made  some  effort, 
should  be  relieved  in  proportion  to  the  effort  made.  I 
should  hke  you  to  explain  that  a  little.  Is  it  the  result 
of  the  effort  or  the  failure  of  the  effort  that  you  would 
judge  upon  ? — It  is  the  result  of  the  effort.  The  failure 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  applied  ;  but  the  fact  that 
they  have  made  an  effort  should  be  the  determining 
consideration  in  these  cases. 

27472.  You  really  think  that  those  who  have  made  an 
effort  and  failed  should  be  considered  as  more  eligible 
for  relief  ? — Yes. 

27473.  Those  who  have  made  a  sufficient  effort  and 
in  making  it  have  succeeded  in  keeping  off  the  Poor  Law 
you  do  not  want  to  reward  them  ? — No,  if  they  have  a 
satisfactory  position  they  do  not  want  it. 

27474.  It  really  only  apphes  to  those  people  who  make 
appUcation  for  relief,  because  their  income  is  insufficient 
to  maintain  them  ? — Yes. 

27475.  You  would  ignore  to  a  certain  extent  what 
comes  from  a  friendly  society,  would  you  take  into  con- 
sideration in  the  same  way  what  is  derived  from  other 
sources  ? — I  would  take  that  into  consideration  cer- 
tainly, but  I  think  each  case  would  require  to  be  dealt 
with  on  its  merits.  It  is  just  possible  that  there  might 
be  a  great  deal  coming  from  other  sources  in  which  case 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  help  them  from  the  Poor 
I^w  funds. 

27476.  The  various  sources  together  might  make  a 
sufficiency  of  income,  then  you  would  consider  that  those 
persons,  although  they  were  only  reaping  the  reward 
of  their  effort  would  not  be  eligible  for  relief  '! — If  there 
was  that  real  sufficiency  of  income  I  should  consider  it 
was  not  necessary. 

27477.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  would  you  suggest  that 

and  reforma-  ^j^at  we  want  is  to  change  the  notion  of  relief  of  destitu- 
tive  Poor      ^Jqjj        treatment  of  the  people  who  are  destitute  ? — That 
is  what  I  shoTild  hke  to  see,  a  changed  view  on  the  whole 
question. 

27478.  Is  it  your  experience  that  bad  habits  amongst 
the  poor  are  one  of  the  potent  causes  of  destitution  ? — 
Obviously  that  must  be  one  of  the  principal  causes. 

27479.  It  is  possible  to  regard  the  Poor  Law  as  a  method 
of  reforming  those  bad  habits  ? — I  should  hke  to  see  the 
Poor  Law  regarded  as  a  reforming  agency,  I  do  not  think 
it  is. 

27480.  And  that  is  the  change  we  have  got  to  make  ? 
— That  is  what  I  should  wish  and  what  I  have  hinted  at. 

27481.  To  foUo-ss  that  out,  the  persons  with  the  worst 
habits  would  be  the  people  whom  you  most  want  to 
treat  ? — Yes. 

27842.  So  that,  for  instance,  you  would  not  make  the 
encouragement  of  thrift  the  only  reason  for  giving  relief, 
or  one  of  the  main  reasons  of  it  ? — Not  at  all,  I  am  pro- 
posing to  relieve  everybody  who  needs  it. 

27483.  And  to  reUeve  them  with  a  view  of  curing  them? 
— Certainly. 

27484.  Would  it  be  possible  to  regard  the  Poor  Law  as 
a  sort  of  national  mint  of  character  into  which  coins  that 
were  chipped,  that  is  to  say  persons  who  were  deficient, 
come  in  order  to  be  raised  to  the  standard  value  ? — I 
should  have  thought  that  that  was  a  very  much  higher 
ideal  than  that  which  we  have  at  present 

27485.  And  that  would  quite  submerge  the  older  idea  of 
the  relief  of  technical  destitution  ? — Yes.   
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27486.  That  is  to  sa^",  you  would  welcome  people  to 
come  into  the  Poor  Law  in  order  to  improve  them  ? — Yes. 

27487.  Then   as   regards  the  workhouses  it  has  been  Effect  of  the 
brought  before  us  very  vividly  by  witnesses  that  the  workhouse 
treatment  inside  the  workhouses  is  actually  degrading  life  upon 
to  the  faculties  of  the  persons  concerned.    Do  you  agree  character, 
to  that  ? — I  thoroughly  agree  to  that.    That  is  to  say, 

I  would  not  include  the  treatment  of  all  who  come  into 
the  workhouse  in  that,  but  a  certain  section  at  any  rate 
of  those  who  come  into  the  workhouse  in  my  opinion 
are  degraded  by  the  workhouse. 

27488.  Which  section  have  you  in  mind  ? — I  have  rather 
the  section  of  the  able-bodied,  if  they  are  taken  to  the 
workhouse  at  all,  for  onr  thing,  and  when  widows  are 
taken  in,  I  find  it  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  them,  if  they 
are  compelled  to  go  in,  and  generally  speaking,  the  whole- 
sale taking  in  of  families  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  bad 
thing. 

27489.  In  what  particular  respect ;  does  it  destroy  ■ 
their  initiative,  or  weaken  their  sense  of  responsibility,  T 
or  how  does  it  affect  those  people  ? — I  think  it  fills  them 

with  a  sort  of  hopeless  despair  that  they  will  ever  be 
right  again,  and  they  never  seem  to  be ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  those  who  go  into 
the  workhouse  never  seeta  to  get  right  again. 


27490.  You  would  consider  that  the  workhouse  test 
has  broken  down  in  the  sense  that  you  cannot  apply  it  ? — 
J  do  not  say  that  it  has  failed  in  its  purpose,  because  I 
do  not  think  its  purpose  was  very  high. 

27491.  Its  purpose  was  to  prevent  people  coming  on  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Very  largely  that  is  so. 

27492.  When  they  did  come  on  the  Poor  Law  it  degraded 
them  ? — That  is  my  experience. 

27493.  Has  the  workhouse  test  as  it  was  originally 
conceived,  making  the  position  of  the  pauper  less  eligible, 
been  maintained  with  regard  to  the  making  of  the  diet 
and  the  general  conditions  worse,  or  are  the  diet  and 
general  conditions  better  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
labourer  ? — I  think  there  is  less  complaint  about  the 
diet  certainly  than  there  used  to  be. 

27494.  The  disability  is  mental  then  ? — The  general 
feeling  is  as  strong  as  ever  it  was. 

27495.  It  is  mental  and  not  physical  ? — Certainly 
more  mental  than  physical. 

27496.  They  feel  they  are  degraded  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— More  mental  than  physical,  except  as  regards  such 
divisions  of  the  workhouse  as  the  casual  ward. 

27497.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  that  on 
character  ? — I  think  it  is  absolutely  degrading. 

27498.  So  that  you  are  met  with  the  dilemma  that 
if  they  do  pass  the  test  you  degrade  them  ? — It  seems 
to  be  the  only  alternative. 

27499.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  were  at  West  Ham  a 
long  while,  were  you  not  ?— Twelve  years. 

27500.  You  have  had  experience  of  the  large  sums 
that  were  spent  by  the  West  Ham  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

27501.  There  is  one  thing  you  have  left  out  I  think  in 
these  first  paragraphs  ;  there  is  nothing  about  children 
as  far  as  I  gather  ? — No. 

27502.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  children  being  boarded 
out  with  their  own  parents  rather  than  sent  away  to 
other  women,  or  taken  to  the  workhouse  schools  ? — 
I  was  going  to  write  a  special  section  on  the  widows  and 
children  question,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  very 
very  big  question,  and  I  did  not  understand  the  practice 
in  the  rural  districts,  so  I  left  it  out  altogether. 

27503.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  your  view  is 
with  regard  to  it  ? — I  should  prefer  that  they  were  boarded 
out.    Are  you  taking  the  case  of  widows  and  children  ? 

27504.  Yes  ? — I  should  propose  of  course  that  they 
were  boarded  out  with  their  mothers.  That  is  to  say, 
that  their  mothers  were  given  sufficient  assistance  to  keep 
them,  but  I  should  do  that  under  very  careful  consideration 
and  close  investigation  the  whole  of  the  time. 

27505.  That  the  home  as  a  matter  of  fact  should  be 
inspected,  and,  if  it  passed  a  satisfactory  test,  you  would 
not  see  any  objection  to  the  moth'^r  receiving  the  money 
which  is  at  present  paid  either  to  a*  Poor  Law  school  or  to 
a  strange  woman  ? — None  whatever  ;   if  the  home  Tiere 
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inspected  just  as  any  other  cottage  honae  is  inspected, 
just  as  regularly  and  carefully,  I  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  it  whatever. 

of  27506.  {llr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  With  regard  to  para- 
11  ty  of  graph  2,  Poor  Law  guardians,  you  have  sketched  out  for  us 
your  views  upon  what  the  Poor  Law  might  become; 
would  you  say  the  various  members  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  at  the  present  day  theorise  strongly  at  all 
about  Poor  Law  administration  ? — No,  I  should  not  say 
they  do. 

27507.  You  say  he  is  either  hard  or  lenient,  would  you 
say  the  average  member  of  a  board  of  guardians  was 
skilled  or  unskilled  in  the  work  he  has  to  do  ? — Personally, 
although  this  is  a  little  reflection  on  boards  of  guardians, 
I  do  not  think  he  is  quite  fit  for  his  work  so  far  as  regards 
the  average  man,  it  is  very  difficult  work. 

27508.  Is  the  method  of  election  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

27509.  You  were  asked  about  people  looking  forward, 
and  whether  thrift  was  much  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
worker  ;  would  it  be  at  all  fair  to  say  that  the  way  in 
which  money  is  famed  by  the  unskilled  labourer  renders 
it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  look  f^irward  and  be 
thrifty  ? — Certainly,  I  think  it  does  render  it  practically 
impossible  for  him  to  save. 

275:0.  Would  not  the  man  be  inclined  at  the  very 
start  when  he  was  doing  that  kind  of  work  to  say :  "  It  is 
no  use  my  attempting  to  look  forward  "  ? — I  do  not 
think  he  would  be  disinclined  if  he  thought  there  was 
some  hope  of  being  rewarded  for  his  effort  in  looking 
forward. 

275'  L  At  present  there  is  nothing  in  the  vista  for  him 
at  all  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

275^2.  Therefore  it  might  not  be  entirely  the  want  of 
thrift,  it  might  be  the  hopelessness  of  the  endeavour  which 
makes  him  not  look  forward  ? — I  do  not  think  he  gives 
very  much  thought  to  it,  bnt  I  think  also  that  is  the  result 
of  his  condition  and  his  environment  and  his  general 
surroundings.  He  has  never  had  the  opportunity,  he  has 
never  had  any  inducement  to  think  seriously  about  these 
questions,  his  income  has  always  been  small,  he  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  expect  any 
systematic  thrift  from  such  a  man,  I  think  that  there 
should  be  taken  into  account  when'  dealing  with  him 
the  disadvantages  of  his  position. 

27513.  In  dealing  with  such  a  man  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  progress  from  his  present  position  to  another  T — 
There  is  no  hope  for  the  average  unskilled  labourer,  none 
whatever. 

27514.  {Chairman.)  It  is  alleged  in  ce  tain  high  quarters 
that  of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  amongst 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  to  live  more  and  more  up  to 
the  full  margin  of  their  income ;  assuming  that  is  true, 
should  you  say  that  that  same  spirit  is  at  all  pervading 
other  sections  of  society,  and  that  tliere  is  less  inclination 
to  save  now  than  there  was  ? — I  should  not  put  it  quite 
that  way  ;  I  should  say  there  was  a  rising  standard  of 
comfort,  whether  it  is  a  false  or  true  standard  I  would  not 
say,  in  all  sections  of  society,  and  that  has  been  particularly 
marked,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  artisan  class  during  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

27515.  Take  the  class  below  the  artisan  class — the  un- 
skilled labourer  ? — There  is  still  the  rising  standard  of 
comfort. 

27516.  Even  there  ?— Yes. 

27517.  You  have  worked  for  a  good  many  years  amongst 
this  class  ;  supposing  one  of  them  got  a  windfall  in  the  shape 

for  the  either  of  a  certain  number  of  days  employment  at  wages 
a  good  deal  higher  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  and 
in  that  way,  is  in  fvmds,  would  the  tendency  be  to  spend 
that  rather  in  a  sort  of  entertainment  of  his  friends  and  so 
on,  on  the  understanding  that  the  same  thing  would  bedone 
should  a  similar  thing  occur  to  them  ? — I  think  that  is  the 
tendency,  and  the  very  natural  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  live  in  this  position  from  hand  to  mouth.  I 
do  not  think  you  can  expect  anything  else  unless  you  can 
alter  their  position. 

27518.  Assuming  that  is  correct,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  save,  even  if  you  could  give  material  inducements  to 
them  to  save  which  would  hold  out  hope  to  them  of  a  rise 
afterwards  in  hfe  V — I  do  not  think  I  would  say  as  much 


as  that.  I  think,  of  course,  if  whenever  they  get  a 
windfall  they  were  careful  to  put  that  by  they  would  in 
that  way  have  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  tide  over  a 
difficult  time  ;  but  their  average  wage  notwithstanding 
that  fact  would  still  be  so  low  that  they  could  not  possibly 
be  thrifty  in  our  sense. 

27519.  And  save  nothing  ?— They  would  not  be  able 
to  save  anything  in  our  sense  at  all. 

27520.  Not  a  penny  at  a  time  ? — Not  a  penny,  and  what 
is  more  they  are  spending  less  than  they  ought  to  spend, 
all  of  them,  or  a  very  large  section  of  casual  labourers. 

27521.  Is  the  expenditure  judicious  ? — Most  injudi- 
cious ;  but  there  again  ignorance  comes  in,  and  we  are 
not  teaching  them. 

27522.  As  you  say,  they  are  spending  less  than  they 
ought  to  do  ;  assuming  the  expenditure  was  more  judi- 
cious, more  would  go  into  what  was  necessary  and  less 
into  what  was  unnecessary  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  lived 
with  them  ;  I  have  taught  them,  in  some  cases,  exactly 
how  to  spend  their  money,  and  in  some  cases  we  have 
had  to  go  short ;  I  have  known  what  it  is  for  the  labourer 
to  suffer  in  that  way. 

27523.  I  suppose,  to  sum  it  up,  the  feeling  is  such  that 
the  motto  is :  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof  "  ? — That  is  what  it  comes  to  :  do  not  think 
too  much  about  the  future. 

27524.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Almost  all  these  men  belong  to 
burial  societies,  do  they  not  ? — I  would  not  say  all  of 
them,  but  a  very  large  number  do.  They  seem  to  think 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  buried. 
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27525.  So  that  there  is  that  beginning  of  foresight,  so 
far  ;  call  it  what  you  will  ?— Yes,  I  believe  all  of  them 
have  a  certain  amount  of  it.  A  very  large  number  of 
these  casual  labourers  belong  to  slate  clubs  as  long  as 
they  possibly  can.  It  is  one  simple  means  of  insuring 
against  sickness. 

27526.  If  that  is  the  right  line  to  work  from  :  have  you 
any  suggestion  to  give  us  by  which,  acepting  their  form 
of  thrift,  you  can  extend  it  on  the  lines  which  they  them- 
selves have  adopted  ? — Nothing  but  some  form  of  co- 
operation. 

27527.  Have  you  tried  to  bring  any  form  of  co-opera- 
tion into  that  class  ? — We  have  started  very  large  societies 
for  providing  them  with  cheaper  coal  and  cheaper 
material — the  necessaries  of  life  ;  to  some  extent  they 
have  been  successfal. 

27528.  In  your  view,  has  that  altered  their  character 
at  all  ? — I  think  it  always  does  improve  them  ;  the 
moment  they  begin  to  feel  there  is  a  little  bit  more  hope 
for  them,  they  begin  to  improve. 

27529.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  taking  any  steps 
by  which  the  insurance  against  burial  should  be  improved 
into  something  better — an  insurance  of  any  other  sort  ? 
— I  should  like  to  see  it  improved,  certainly. 

27530.  You  think  it  would  be  a  hopeful  line  to  take  ? 
I  think  it  would  be  quite  worth  doing.  Personally,  I 
should  like  to  see  everybody  buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  or  Municipality,  and  let  them  put  by  the  money 
for  something  else. 

27531.  Does  it  not  come  to  this  :  that  if  you  did  that,  Possibihty  oi 
they  would  not  put  by  the  money  they  now  put  by  for  encouragc- 

it^ — neither  for  that  nor  anything  else  ? — I  think  he  nient  of  thrift 
would  continue  to  regard  that  as  most  essential.    For  among  the 
some  reason  or  other  (I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  ^'P^l'ed 
satisfactory  explanation)  they  consider  it  most  essential ;  *  ourer«. 
the  degradation  of  being  buried  by  the  parish  is  so  awful 
that  they  would  do  anything  rather  than  give  that  up. 

27532.  What  is  important  is,  that  if  the  burial  were, 
as  you  say,  generally  by  the  State,  what  guarantee  have 
you,  and  what  evidence  have  you,  that,  putting  aside  an 
instinctive  desire  to  save  for  a  purpose  which  aifects  them 
very  deeply,  they  would  substitute  some  other  purpose 
which,  in  your  view,  would  be  philanthropically  good 
for  them  ? — I  think  in  all  of  them  there  is  more  or  less 
a  desire  to  make  sure  of  the  future.  I  think  in  every  one 
of  us  there  is,  and  however  much  this  may  have  been 
swamped  by  other  conditions  and  circumstances,  if  you 
encourage  it  they  will  gradually  respond — very  slowly 
and  very  gradualh-  they  will  respond. 
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27533.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  a  parallel  type  to 
shew  that  where  a  want  has  leen  met  from  without 
there  has  been  an  effort  to  meet  a  new  want  from  within  ? 
— (Miss  HiU.)  How  did  free  education  tell  ? — I  can 
only  give  my  owa  experience,  and  that  is  that  whenever 
I  have  encouraged  a  man  by  helping  liim  from  without, 
in  nearly  every  case  that  I  ever  remember,  he  has  re- 
sponded in  some  form  or  shape. 

27534.  (Mrs.  Webh.)  To  follow  Miss  Hill's  suggestions 
about  free  education,  has  free  education,  on  the  whole, 
increased  or  diminished  the  desire  of  parents  to  enable 
their  children  to  take  scholarships  ? — It  certainly  has  not 
diminished  it ;  one  can  say  that  with  absolute  con- 
fidence. 

27535.  Would  you  say  it  has  increased  the  desire  of 
parents  ? — It  has  amongst  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
working  men- — very  greatly  increased  that  desire. 

27536.  There  was  no  desire  amongst  the  others  before  ? 
—I  should  think  none  whatever. 

27537.  So  the  net  result  has  been  to  increase  the 
desire  ? — The  net  result  is  certainly  good. 

27538.  It  has  increased  the  desire  to  make  other  pro- 
vision ? — Yes. 

27539.  (Mr.  Loch.)  When  you  speak  of  a  particular 
case,  do  you  mean  you  have  been  able  to  provide  for  a 
want  definitely  in  such  a  way  that  the  man  has  met  a 
new  want  definitely  himself  ? — Yes. 

27540.  Could  you  give  an  instance  ? — I  have  formed 
a  co-operative  society  amongst  themselves,  and  in  that 
way  we  have  been  able,  very  largely,  to  reduce  expendi- 
ture in  certain  directions,  and  that,  as  I  know,  has  gone 
into  sickness  insurance  and  other  forms  of  thrift. 

27541.  That  is  to  say,  you  were  working  from  an 
initiative  desiro  to  be  thrifty,  and  expanded  it  ? — Working 
from  the  desire  to  make  the  small  money  they  receive 
go  as  far  as  possible. 

27542.  And  not  the  opposite  way  of  doing  it,  that  is 
to  say,  you  were  not  supplying  them  with  coal  and  so 
making  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  provide  it,  and  then 
expecting  them  to  use  the  money  they  so  saved  in  another 
direction  because  you  had  supplied  already  the  demand 
which  they  desired  to  meet  ? — I  see  what  you  mean. 
This  is  an  extremely  difficult  question  to  answer,  but 
if  I  may  restate  it,  it  is  all  I  can  say  on  the  subject :  I 
have  found  that  when  I  have  come  to  their  assistance 
irom  the  outside,  and  given  assistance,  sometimes  very 
liberally,  if  I  have  given  it  in  the  right  spirit  and  in  the 
right  way,  it  has  had  a  correspondingly  good  effect  upon 
them,  and  they  have  been  more  willing  to  work  for 
themselves  and  to  save  for  themselves. 

27543.  Could  you  say  that  if  you  generaUsed  and  gave 
to  all  equally  the  same,  we  will  say  ;  it  would  take  away 
the  necessity  for  providing  for  a  particular  want,  but 
where  you  do  it  personally  you  have  a  personal  influence, 
but  where  you  do  it  generally  that  personal  influence  is 
lost ;  in  the  latter  case  would  you  have  the  same  result  ? — 
It  depends  on  this  :  whether  the  help  that  is  given  by  the 
State,  municipahty  or  Poor  Law,  whatever  it  is,  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  feel  that  there  was  more  chance  in  the 
future  than  they  had  in  the  past.  It  seems  to  me  to  turn 
rather  upon  that,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  strongly  in 
favour  of  educated  men  when  assistance  is  given. 

27544.  (Miss  Hill.)  When  free  education  came  in, 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  pennies,  in  all  the  large 
families,  set  free  ;  were  those  devoted  to  saving,  or  were 
they  not  ? — I  think  that  very  likely  in  many  cases  they 
went  into  the  public  houses. 

27545.  So  do  I  ? — But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know 
plenty  of  families  (I  know  thousands  of  working  men 
personally)  where  it  went  into  boots  and  clothing  for  the 
children,  when  they  were  proud  of  their  children  and 
cared  for  them. 

2754G.  (Mr.  Loch.)  So  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  the  effect 
■on  actual  saving  banks,  or  anything  like  that,  was  very 
slight.  Have  you  watched  that  ? — So  far  as  free  educa- 
tion is  concerned  ? 

27547.  When  the  change  was  made,  the  money  that 
iiad  to  be  paid  previously  did  not  go  into  the  school  banks, 
and  so  on  ? — I  can  imderstand  that  it  very  likely  had 
very  little  effect  indeed.    The  position  I  am  taking  up 
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is  that  all  these  men  (the  working  men  we  are  dealing 
with  at  present)  are  under-paid,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
money  for  them. 

27548.  Although  you  think  those  are  under-paid,  you 
think  it  is  well  to  work  on  the  lines  of  thrift  and  self- 
support  in  the  future  ? — Yes. 

27549.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cases,  and  the  Extent  to 
question  raised  by  Mrs.  Webb,  do  you  not  feel  that  the  which  the 
ability  to  handle  human  nature  well  is  extremely  limited  Poor  L^w 
at  times  ;  do  what  you  will,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  the  ^® 
people  to  do  what  is  best  for  them  ? — Very  difficult. 

27550.  When  you  come  to  that  pass,  what  do  you  do  ? 
— When  you  cannot  make  human  nature  respond  to  your 
efforts,  I  presume  you  give  it  up  for  the  time  being. 

27551.  Do  you  not  come  by  a  kind  of  gravitation,  there- 
fore, to  something  like  the  Poor  Law,  which  would  simply 
maintain  those  whom  you  could  not  help  ? — I  think 
there  will  always  be,  for  a  very,  very  long  time  to  come, 
a  certain  number  of  men  whom  you  cannot  influence  by 
ordinary  methods  at  all. 

27552.  For  whom  you  have  to  have  something  in  the 
nature  of  deterrence — I  use  the  word  guardedly.  Failing 
these  other  things,  would  you  allow  anybody  to  obtain 
relief  under  conditions  which  would  be  more  or  less 
deterrent,  or  would  you  let  them  have  the  relief  simply 
not  being  able  to  do  anything  more  for  them  ? — I  do  not 
know  the  exact  time  when  I  should  have  to  give  them 
up  in  despair  ;  so  far  as  reformatory  work  was  concerned, 
I  should  keep  on  as  long  as  possible. 

27553.  You  have  yourself  expressed  the  fact  that  you 
could  not  do  anything  for  some  people  ? — Yes,  with  the 
machinery  at  our  disposal.  The  people  I  could  do 
nothing  with  I  should  have  sent  to  a  colony  and  detained 
there. 

27554.  You  mean  inebriates  ? — Yes,  that  typo. 

27555.  That  would  be  leaving  the  institution  to  do 
something,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  anything  at  all  ?— 
Yes. 

27556.  I  think  that  is  rather  where  we  find  ourselves  Relief  of 
again  and  again  ;  I  only  want  to  bring  the  point  out.  ^^i^^^. 
With  regard  to  widows,  taking  again  the  question  of  ^j^^  g^^y ' 
treatment,  which  I  think  is  a  most  important  one,  do  ^ygj-jj  for 
you  not  think,  if  you  are  to  deal  with  them  fairly,  in  many  widows, 
instances,  you  would  have  to  try  and  get  them  to  work 
at  something  which  called  for  skill,  and  help  them  to 
help  themselves  in  that  way  ? — I  admit  the  whole  question 
of  work  for  a  widow  in  any  district  is  a  very  difficult 
question.  If  any  work  could  be  devised  for  them  which 
would  need  skill,  and  they  could  be  trained  for  that  work, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage,  because  it  would  mean 
higher  wages,  of  course. 

27557.  Have  you  tried,  in  particular  cases,  to  adopt 
that  line  ? — We  have  had  special  training  given  to  certain 
widows  ;  for  example,  in  my  own  experience,  we  have  had 
them  taught  dairy  work,  and  sent  them  into  the  country 
with  their  children. 

27558. 
well. 


Has  that  ansvv-ered  ? — That  has  answered  very 


27559.  In  the  case  of  widows  who  take  charge  of  their 
children — and  the  family  is  large — do  you  think  the  widow 
can  work  and  look  after  her  children  too  ? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

27560.  She  would  have  to  superintend  the  home  ? — 
She  would  have  to  look  after  her  children. 

27561.  Is  it  not  hard  to  ensure  that  the  home  is  cared 
for  by  any  form  of  inspection  ? — It  is  hard,  but  you  can 
do  it  in  ordinary  cases  where  children  are  boarded-out. 

27562.  You  have  never  seen  it  tried  in  connection  with 
the  Poor  Law  ? — No. 

27563.  With  regard  to  the  inquiry  of  the  relieving  Investigation 
officers  ;  you  have  been  in  West  Ham  ;  do  you  think  that  of  ca.-^es  by 
is  high-water  mark  inquiry  ? — I  think  they  do  as  well  as  ^'^^^  -^^"ffi 
they  can  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  what  I  ^^^^^"^'"8  ° 
should  wish.  cexa. 

27564.  The  staff  is  too  small  ?— I  think  so. 

27565.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  Section  2  of  your  Deadening 
statement:  Outdoor  relief.     While  you  agree  that  it  is  effect  of  the 
necessary  that  cases  should  be  thoroughly  tested,  and  in  ^^^orkhouse 
certain  instances  refused,  you  dislike  the  machinery  of  the 
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workhouse  as  a  test,  as  your  belief,  from  experience,  is 
that  people  who  go  in  there  become  less  independent, 
and  there  is  very  little  hope  of  their  reclamation  '! — Yes. 

27566.  The  material  comfort  which  would  surround 
a  person  in  the  workhouse  would  probably  be  greater 
than  that  which  he  would  obtain  if  he  were  outside. 
Do  you  consider  that  that  tends  to  deaden  any  effort  to 
get  out  of  the  workhouse  on  the  part  of  a  certain  section  ? 
— I  think  on  the  part  of  a  certain  section  it  does. 

27567.  They  are  content  to  live,  so  to  say,  a  sort  of 
vegetable  existence  ? — Yes. 

llberfekl  27568.  Assuming  that  outdoor  relief  must  be  care- 
a  and  fully  administered,  have  you  ever  thought  whether  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  committee  associated  with 
every  outdoor  relief  committee,  composed  of  persons 
connected  with  local  charities,  and  others,  who  might  deal 
with  people  who  want  rather  help  and  advice,  and, 
if  possible,  to  be  set  on  their  legs  again  in  a  manner 
which,  at  present,  the  Poor  Law  does  not  provide  for  ? — 
I  am  very  strongly  in  favour,  if  the  present  Poor  Law 
system  is  continued,  of  some  modification  of  the  Elberfeld 
system,  such  as  is  found  at  Bradford.  I  think  there  the 
association  of  the  voluntary  helpers  with  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  with  the  health 
visitors  of  the  town  council,  has  been  productive  of  the 
very  greatest  good. 

27569.  And,  to  a  very  great  extent,  p.ssuming  we  can 
get  such  a  thing  as  a  statutory  committee  set  up  hy  law 
in  connection  with  every  union,  some  of  your  difficulties 
might  be  solved  ? — I  think  it  would  mean  more  care  and 
more  knowledge  and  more  sympathy,  probably. 
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27570.  You  lay  down  as  a  principle  that  out-relief,  when 
given,  should  be  adequate,  and  ought  not  to  eke  out  wages. 
"  For  example,  widows  in  West  Ham  nearly  all  do  sw  eated 
work."  What  is  the  class  of  work  which  the  widows  do 
there  ? — I  think  that  is  rather  an  exaggeration  of  mine. 
I  should  have  corrected  that  in  the  proof  ;  but  a  great 
many  widows  do  cheap  clothing  work  ;  there  is  some 
candle-box  making  and  match-box  making,  but  a  great 
many  do  cheap  tailoring. 

2757  L  The  point  you  have  raised  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one  ;  while  relief  should  be  adequate,  you  would 
not  want  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  person  should 
not  make  any  effort  to  supplement  that  relief  by  exertion  ? 
— I  think  it  ought  to  be  very  carefully  watched  and  noted 
what  is  the  work  they  do. 

27572.  For  fear  it  should  subsidise  industries  ? — For 
fear  that  it  should  be  an  encouragement  to  an  employer 
to  under-pay. 

27573.  Have  you  noticed,  in  the  districts  with  which 
you  are  connected,  an  increasing  tendency  for  the  women 
to  keep  the  men  ? — Yes,  and  everTwhere  in  England,  too, 
where  I  have  been — pretty  nearly  everywhere. 

27574.  The  effect  is  very  disastrous,  is  it  not  ? — 
Certainly. 

27575.  In  what  sort  of  way  :  is  it  factory  work  or  in- 
creased laundry  work  ? — Yes,  factory  v/ork,  increased 
laundry  work,  charing  work,  and  all  sorts  of  work  of  that 
kind  ;  all  work  that  a  woman  can  do.  That  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  husband  is  out  of  work  ;  I  will  not  go  into 
the  causes  of  the  unemployment  of  the  husband,  but 
it  is  due  to  that  fact  that  the  wife  has  to  set  to  and  find 
money  somehow  or  other. 

27576.  Are  the  opportunities  for  employing  that  class 
of  women  increasing  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  are. 

27577.  You  think  it  begins  with  necessity  and  not 
choice  ? — Yes,  certainly  necessity  in  the  first  place  ;  it 
may  be  choice  later  on,  for  example,  in  the  textile  trades, 
but  necessity  in  the  first  place  drives  the  women  to  work. 

27578.  Although  in  a  good  many  cases  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  harm,  1  assume  it  is  bad  for  the  head  of  the 
family  and  bad  for  the  domestic  life  of  the  family  ? — Very 
bad  indeed. 

27579.  The  women  make  arrangements,  I  suppose, 
generally,  to  get  somebody  else  to  look  after  their  children? 
— Such  arrangements  as  they  do  make  are  nearly  always 
inadequate?,  but  they  do,  as  a  rule,  give  a  small  sum  to 
some  neighbour  to  look  after  their  children. 

27580.  Or  they  take  it  by  turns  ? — Yes. 
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27581.  (Mr.  Rus.sell  Wakefield.)  You  recommend  as- 
sociation between  various  agencies  for  the  administra- 
tion of  outdoor  relief,  you  have  found,  have  you  not, 
that  the  fact  that  there  is  not  that  co-operation,  but  that 
they  are  ail  working  individually  on  their  own  initiative, 
as  it  were,  is  very  bad  indeed  for  the  adminstration  of 
any  relief  ? — Very  bad. 

27582.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  mention  West  Ham,  statutory 
but  one  might  say  you  found  it  so  in  West  Ham  ;  a  very  oiganisation 
considerable  amount  of  charitable  relief  of  one  sort  or  °*  local 
another,  with  no  co-ordination,  has  been  given,  even  down  charities, 
there  ? — Until  fairly  recent  years  there  has  been  a  good 

deal  of  that,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  it. 

27583.  If  there  were  a  combination  of  those  all  together, 
and  also  with  the  State  authority,  that  objection  would 
be  done  away  with  ? — Yes,  if  you  could  get  such  co-or- 
dination and  combination  as  you  suggest,  I  think  it  would 
do  away  with  that  a  great  deal. 

27584.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  One  question  with  regard  to 
the  widows  ;  it  would  be  no  more  difficult  to  inspect  the 
home  of  a  widow  than  the  home  of  the  artificial  mother 
set  up  under  the  board  of  guardians  ? — I  do  not  see  that 
there  would  be  any  more  difficulty.  It  is  just  possible 
that  she  might  be  able  to  elude  observation  and  to  put 
you  off  the  track,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  almost 
as  possible,  at  any  rate,  to  investigate  and  to  inspect  the 
home  of  a  widow  as  it  would  any  other  home  where  a  child 
is  boarded  out. 

27585.  And  if  yon  find  an  artificial  mother  to  bring  up 
the  poor  children  of  a  widow,  there  is  no  economic  ob- 
jection to  paying  the  mother  herself  to  do  it,  is  there  ? — 
I  should  have  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  mother 
to  be  paid  to  do  it  than  for  some  other  mother  or  some 
other  person. 

27586.  (Mrs.   WM.)  With  regard  to  out-door,  relief  Possibility  of 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  cutting  the  Poor  Law  in  two  substitution 
and  having  indoor  relief  and  outdoor  relief,  one  under  the  '■''^^[.'^y 
State  and  the  other  under  a  voluntary  association  ;  pro-  out-iehei. 
hibit  all  outdoor  relief  being  given  by  the  Poor  Law  and 

leave  it  entirely  to  voluntary  effort  ? — If  it  were  possible 
I  should  prefer  it ;  I  should  certainly  prefer  that  it  was 
given  by  voluntary  effort,  but  I  should  very  much  doubt 
whether  it  is  possible  under  present  circumstances. 

27587.  Do  you  consider  it  is  possible  in  urban  districts 
to  get  sufficient  voluntary  effort  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  at 
present. 

27588.  Is  there  any  essential  difference  between  indoor  Comparative 
treatment  and  outdoor  treatment  which  should  take  them  stigina  of  in 
out  of  the  hands  of  one  and  the  same  authority  ;   why  ^^'^  out-reUef. 
should  they  be  separated  ? — There  is  no  real  reason  for 
separating  them,  unless  outdoor  relief  is  in  some  manner 

a  sort  of  reward  for  their  past  condition.  The  poor  always 
make  the  distinctioa  themselves  in  their  own  miuds  and 
their  own  hearts  that  outdoor  relief  is  less  degrading  than 
being  sent  iato  the  workhoi-se  ;  they  consider  it  is  being 
given  to  them  because,  on  the  whole,  they  are  people  of 
good  character,  and  there  is  not  so  mach  degradation 
attached  to  it. 

27589.  Would  it  be  right  that  it  should  be  unequal 
over  the  country  ?  If  you  left  it  to  voluntary  associations 
it  would  be  given  more  in  places  where  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  voluntary  effort  and  less  in  places  where  there  was 
less  voluntary  effort  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

27590.  Therefore,  that  ought  to  be  given  distinctly, 
one  would  think,  by  the  State,  if  it  is  really  a  reward  for 
merit  as  a  citizen  ? — As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  think 
voluntary  associations  could  possibly  cope  with  it,  in 
London  anyhow,  at  all.  Apart  from  the  mei'its  of  the 
case,  I  think  the  State  must  do  it  through  the  authority, 
or  whatever  it  i?. 

27591.  Y"ou  would  regard  outdoor  rehef  as  quit<3  as  The  possi- 
much  a  question  of  treatment,  would  you  not,  as  indoor  bility  of 
reUef  ;  you  could  make  outdoor  reUef  a  question  of  treat-  niaking  out- 
ment  by  attaching  conditions  to  it  ? — I  think  you  could  r^^l'ff  edu- 
make  it  a  question  of  treatment  if  you  attach  conditions  ^^^'J^^^* 
to  it  and  see  that  your  conditions  are  carried  out  by 
your  relieving  officers,  who  should  be  of  the  right  type. 

27592.  Take  the  question  of  the  widow  with  children, 
assuming  you  had  a  widow  with  four  or  five  chilrken,  it 
is  not  desirable  that  she  should  earn  anything,  is  it  ?  She 
should  be  engaged  with  her  children  ? — 1  think  so. 
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27593.  Therefore  you  could  attach  the  condition  that 
she  should  not  earn  ? — Yes. 

27594.  And  that  she  should  show  a  certain  care  for  the 
children  ? — Yes. 

27595.  They  should  be  looked  after  like  the  matrons 
in  boarding-out  homes  ? — Quite  so. 

27596.  You  could  increase  her  sense  of  responsibility 
in  that  way  ? — If  you  had  the  means  to  do  it  you  could, 
I  am  sure. 

27597.  Would  it  make  the  whole  question  of  sub- 
sidising wages  easier  if  you  had  a  legal  minimum  wage  ? — 
It  would  simplify  matters  very  much. 

27598.  At  present  we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that 
of  legal  mini-  if  we  give  outdoor  relief  we  tend  to  subsidise  industries  ; 
mum  wage.    I  want  your  opinion  as  to  whether,  if  you  had  the  same 

system  as  there  is  in  Victoria,  where  there  is  a  legal 
minimum  wage,  the  difficulty  would  not  be  largely  over- 
come ? — It  would  make  all  the  difference,  of  course. 

27599.  You  would  no  longer  be  faced  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  subsidising  industries  ? — You  would  not. 

27600.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  7  you  lay  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  a  strict  limitation  ought  not  to  be 
exercised  in  granting  outdoor  relief.  While  not  agreeing 
with  the  Whitechapel  policy,  as  you  term  it,  do  you  not 
think  it  should  be  very  strictly  supervised  ? — No,  I  say : 
"  Nor  do  I  tliink  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  pau- 
perism will  be  found  in  the  strict  limitation  of  outdoor 
relief."  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  line  to  go  upon,  that 
is  my  own  personal  opinion. 

27601.  You  think  that  the  t«st  of  necessity  could  be 
better  made  by  a  better  class  of  relieving  officer  7 — Yes. 

27602.  And  more  care  being  exercised  by  them  having 
more  reliable  information  than  they  have  at  present  ? — • 
Yes. 


Strict  limita 
lion  of  out- 
relief  unde- 
sirable. 


Need  for 
more  thor- 
ough investi- 
gation hy  re- 
lieving offi- 
cers of  a 
higher  class. 


Responsi- 
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guardians  for 
lax  relief. 


27603.  Have  you  found  in  your  experience  that  re- 
lieving officers  are  very  wanting  in  the  information  they 
have  with  regard  to  the  antecedents  of  their  cases  ? — When 
I  have  personally  had  to  deal  with  them,  as  I  very  often 
have,  I  have  found  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  have 
done  the  very  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances, 
but  their  knowledge  from  my  point  of  view  is  not  adequate  ; 
their  contention  has  always  been  :  What  time  have  I  to 
make  it  adequate  ?  I  have  to  do  this  work  and  get  it 
done  in  a  certain  time ;  there  are  so  many  cases,  I  have 
not  the  time  to  give.  That  is  the  answer  they  have 
always  made  to  me. 

27604.  Do  you  not  find  where  rehef  is  given  most 
loosely  that  it  is  usually  not  because  of  the  information 
that  the  officers  have,  but  for  other  reasons  ? — I  think 
there  are  always  certain  members  of  a  board  of  guardians 
who  are  inchned  to  be  influenced  by  persons. 

27605.  And  to  ignore  the  antecedents  which  you  think 
necessary  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that  all  members  of  a 
board  of  guardians  were  perfect  by  any  means. 

27606.  A  great  deal  of  fault  may  rest  with  the  guardians 
themselves  apart  from  their  officers  ? — Certainly. 

27607.  Are  you  in  favour  of  giving  outdoor  relief  to 
widows  with  children,  and  giving  it  adequately  when  the 
children  begin  to  work  ?  Have  you  thought  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  mother  to 
let  the  children  work  as  soon  as  they  might  do,  and  as  soon 
as  they  ought  to  do,  because  the  relief  might  go  down  if 
the  earnings  began  to  come  in  ? — I  should  have  thought 
the  opposite  would  be  the  case  rather,  that  the  mother 
would  be  more  inclined  to  let  the  child  go  to  work  at  once, 
because  the  child  would  earn  more  money  than  the  reUef 
is  likely  to  be. 

27608.  Unless  the  relief  is  taken  down  exactly  to  the 
extent  of  the  new  earnings  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
weigh  very  heavily  ;  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  it  was  a 
great  deal  of  difference  one  way  or  the  other  ;  unless  the 
wages  made  a  good  deal  of  difference,  or  the  relief  made  a 
good  deal  of  difference,  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the 
matter  very  much. 

Proliibition  27609.  Would  you  advocate  that  where  relief  is  given  to 
from  earniag  widows  with  children  it  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
sbould  be  a  instruction  that  the  widows  are  not  to  eke  out  their  relief, 
conditiou  of  were,  by  working  at  a  sweated  industry,  or  in  any 

relief  to  other  way  ?— Certainly,  wherever  the  relief  is  adequate, 
widows  with  ^        ij    •  i.  •    t  i- 

hildreo.        ^  would  give  that  mstruction. 
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27610.  Prohibit  them  from  earning  ? — Yes. 

27611.  So  that  you  would  really  take  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  maintenance  of  the  widow  and  the 
children  ? — Yes. 

27612.  With  regard  to  the  underpaid  workers,  which  Evils  of  low 
you  say  applies  to  practically  all  the  casual  labour  in  wages  not 
London,  do  you  think  there  is  any  improvement  to  be  remediable  b) 
effected  in  their  condition  by  the  granting  of  relief ;  will  Poor  Law. 
it  tend  to  increase  their  wages  ? — Obviously  not,  that 

is  not  the  point  that  I  have  in  view  quite. 

27613.  The  remedy  is  not  to  be  sought  in  relief  of  any 
kind,  either  indoor  or  outdoor,  for  that  sort  of  thing  ? — 
No. 

27614.  Do  you  think  it  possible  under  the  Poor  Law  Possibility  dl 
to  ever  help  people  in  the  right  way,  as  you  expressed  it  making  out 
just  now,  viz.,  raising  a  person  up  by  the  personal  influence  relief  curative 
which  accompanies  the  help  that  is  given  ? — I  think  it  educa- 
is  possible  in  many  cases  ;  I  have  knovra  relieving  officers  t'O'ial- 

do  it  myself  by  their  own  personal  influence. 

27615.  You  think  then  that  paid  officers  under  the 
municipality  or  the  board  of  guardians  could  exercise 
that  same  personal  influence  over  a  person  that  a  private 
individual  could  who  is  rendering  the  similar  help  ? — I 
certainly  think  they  could  if  they  were  the  right  type  of 
men.  I  have  knowTi  certain  relieving  officers  do  it 
constantly. 

27616.  I  did  not  know  whether  in  the  mind  of  the 
recipient  there  might  be  this  feeling,  that  they  are  getting 
what  is  only  their  just  due,  it  is  coming  from  the  State, 
it  is  raised  for  that  purpose ;  and  consequently  they 
could  so  order  their  lives  as  to  rely  on  a  continual  help 
in  that  direction  ;  from  a  private  individual  they  cannot 
do  that  ? — Certain  people  would  look  upon  it  in  that 
w  ay  undoubtedly ;  you  will  always  find  that  type,  but 
I  have  found  when  a  relieving  officer  has  gone  to  work 
sympathetically  as  well  as  firmly  and  has  know  how  to 
deal  with  the  people  he  has  had  to  treat,  it  has  had  a  very 
good  effect  upon  them  indeed,  and  they  have  been  most 
grateful. 

27617.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  In  paragraph  7  you  say,  "The 
people  who  are  offered  the  House  in  Whitechapel,  or  any 
other  union  where  Whitechapel  is  being  imitated,  are  not 
necessarily  strengthened."  You  think  that  the  effect  of  a 
policy  like  that  at  Whitechapel  is  limited  to  the  people 
to  whom  it  immediately  appfies  ? — No,  of  course  not. 

27618.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  at  White-  . 
chapel  that  system  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  what  we  ^^^^ 
might  call  a  rather  scientific  administration  of  charity  ?  cjjarityaa 

Yes.  cojiiitanti^ 

27619.  Do  you  find  that  wherever  strict  administration  restiictionof 
on  the  'Whitechapel  lines  has  been  adopted  there  has  been  out  relief. 

a  development  of  an  organisation  of  charity  ? — I  believe 
as  a  rule,  wherever  that  policy  has  been  adopted  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
board  by  charity. 

27620.  And  that  you  would  not  condemn  ? — No,  I 
would  not  condemn  it. 

27621.  I  gathered  from  what  you  said  you  would  think 
it  rather  an  improvement  ? — Yes,  I  would  prefer  to  see,  as 
I  hinted  before,  the  outdoor  relief  coupled  with  that. 

27622.  Take  another  result  which  has  followed  from 
it,  as  many  witnesses  have  told  us  ;  have  you  studied  at 
all  in  country  districts  the  effect  of  the  rigid  administra- 
tion of  outdoor  relief  ? — I  have  just  come  back  from 
visiting  one  or  two  unions,  but  I  would  rather  not  give 
an  opinion  about  rural  districts,  because  I  do  not  know 
sufficient  about  them  ? 

27623.  You  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  growth  of 
friendly  societies  or  thrift  in  those  unions  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

27624.  With  regard  to  relieving  officers,  what  type  of  ^"^17!^!!^ 
,  .  °  J  it,-  1    f     •    i         men   as  re- 
man have  you  m  your  eye  ;  do  you  thmk,  for  instance,  Ugyj^g 

it  might  be  a  career  for  University  men  ? — Yes,  certainly.  o2jcers. 

27625.  What  kind  of  salary  do  you  think  would  be 
required,  under  those  circumstances  ? — I  know  a  great 
many  University  men  who  are  looking  for  some  work 
amongst  the  poor,  and  if  it  were  an  understood  thing 
that  this  was  the  sort  of  thing  which  would  benefit  and 
h(.lp  them,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  a  salary  of  £200 
a  year. 
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27626.  Do  you  think  that  to  secure  that  object  it  would 
have  to  be  made  a  centralised  service  ? — I  do  not  see  the 
absolute  necessity  of  making  it  a  centralised  service. 

27627.  You  think  the  present  administration  by 
boards  of  guardians  makes  that  difficult  ? — Yes,  it  would 
make  it  very  difficult  to  start  with  at  any  rate  till  they 
got  used  to  it.  I  am  not  arguing  that  the  University 
man  is  an  essential  to  the  case 

27628.  But,  on  the  whole,  you  think  the  additional 
expense  would  be  more  than  saved  by  the  experience  in 
administration  ? — I  would  not  say  that.  I  do  not  take 
the  expense  point  of  view  at  all. 

27629.  I  ought  to  put  it  more  generally,  that  the  effect 
that  would  follow  would  be  quite  worth  the  additional 
expense  ? — I  think  so. 

27630.  (Chairman.)  You  think  that,  because  a  university 
man  would  be  a  better  judge  than  someone  who  is  nearer 
the  station  in  life  of  the  man  he  is  assisting  ? — I  think 
he  has  a  wider  outlook  of  life  generally.  I  think  the 
relieving  officer  as  a  rule  is  too  near  altogether  to  the 
people  whom  he  is  appointed  to  help. 

27631.  I  grant  that,  but  would  he  have  the  same  practi- 
cal experience  in  advising  on  individual  cases  ? — I  do  not 
think  he  ought  to  be  put  in  to  be  a  relieving  officer  with- 
out training  ;  to  put  a  Varsity  man  in  without  training 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  He  should  be  trained  as  care- 
fully and  scientifically  as  you  like  to  start  with. 

27632.  Would  a  man  care  to  go  through  the  training 
unless  he  was  going  to  make  it  his  profession  in  life  ? — 
I  think  so  with  regard  to  a  great  many  of  the  men  of 
whom  I  have  spoken.  I  have  had  a  great  many  applica- 
tions quite  recently  for  some  sort  of  social  work.  I  think 
they  would  do  it  as  a  life's  work  for  the  sake  of  helping 
the  poor. 

27633.  It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  get  that 
class,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  very  awkward 
if  they  were  to  throw  it  up  after  a  few  years'  experience  ? 
— It  might  be,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  some- 
times to  turn  all  our  relieving  officers  out  and  put  them 
to  something  else,  change  their  life  for  the  time  being  and 
put  a  fresh  lot  in.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  you  should 
dispense  with  all  our  reheving  officers,  but  the  danger  is 
that  they  get  into  a  groove.    That  is  my  experience. 

27634.  If  we  are  going  to  shift  at  all,  do  you  think  it  is 
more  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  relieving  officers  than 
of  the  people  who  give  their  orders  to  the  relieving  offi- 
cers ? — I  think  they  both  want  moving  about  a  little. 

27635.  [Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  believe  statistics  show  that 
the  actual  proportion  of  married  women  who  are  working 
is  going  down,  so  that  if  we  take  it  that  that  proportion 
was  among  the  better  class  artisans,  it  would  throw  a  still 
greater  increase  upon  the  class  you  are  speaking  of : 
the  wives  who  support  their  husbands  ?— I  think  it  does. 
I  tliink  the  increase  is  amongst  the  labouring  class — the 
unskilled  labourer. 

27636.  You  would  not  agree  it  was  amongst  the  higher 
class  of  artisans  also  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

27C37.  If  it  is  going  down  amongst  the  higher  class  of 
artisans,  that  is  probably  due  to  the  better  opinion  of  the 
husband  ;  he  realises  the  advantage  of  the  wife  in  the 
home  ? — I  think  so. 

27638.  Would  you  hope  for  that  to  spread  down- 
wards ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  spread  down- 
wards if  we  go  to  work  the  right  way  ;  our  educational 
methods  are  not  perfect,  but  I  think  we  could  improve 
them  in  many  ways. 

27639.  There  is  one  point  on  M'hich  I  have  been  rather 
puzzled  ;  I  rather  gathered  you  think  that  Poor  Law 
relief  ought  to  be  administered  as  a  reward  of  merit ;  is 
that  so  ? — No,  but  I  think  the  merits  of  a  man  or  woman 
should  come  in. 

27640.  That  practically  makes  it  a  reward  of  merit  ? — 
You  would  not  reward  them  if  they  had  been  successful 
in  life.  For  example,  if  they  had  a  sufficient  income  to 
live  on  they  would  not  need  the  reward. 

27641.  It  is  a  Uttle  dangerous  to  reward  people  for 
being  failures,  is  it  not  ? — I  should  not  reward  them  ;  I 
would  not  use  that  term  ;  I  would  say  I  would  compen- 
sate them  for  their  failure,  because  their  failure  is  not 
due  so  much  to  their  own  fault  as  to  the  fault  of  society. 

4-29— III. 


27642.  (Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  th3  voluntary 
societies,  your  scheme,  I  understand,  would  be  to  have  an 
outdoor  relief  system  possibly  not  unlike  our  own  and 
public  people  to  work  it,  it  being  largely  voluntary  ? — -I 
should  very  much  like  to  have  volunteers  associated  with 
it. 

27613.  When  you  have  charities  spring  up  of  on3  sort 
and  another,  would  you  be  inclined  to  us3  any  statutory 
control  in  order  to  keep  them  in  their  place,  so  that  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Law  might  not  be  misdirected  or 
spoiled  ? — Whether  I  had  statutory  control  or  not,  I 
should  not  allow  them  an  enormous  amount  of  power. 
I  think  I  should  verv  much  imitate  the  Bradford  scheme 
there. 

27644.  In  Bradford  the  charities  stand  generally  just 
as  they  may  have  been  formed,  doing  each  their  own  work, 
but  an  alliance  is  made  between  a  certain  guild  and  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

27645.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  leave  outside  that 
particular  alliance  the  other  charities  to  go  their  own 
way  ? — I  should  try  to  work  all  charities  in,  if  possible ; 
whether  I  should  exercise  statutory  control  over  the 
other  charities  is  another  matter. 

27646.  You  would  not  reoognise  a  common  com- 
mittee ? — I  would  certainly. 

27647.  You  have  not  thought  out  in  detail  how  you 
would  carry  out  your  plan  ? — No,  but  I  have  studied  the 
Bradford  City  Guild  of  Help  pretty  carefully. 

27648.  One  difficulty  is  the  training  of  the  people,  is 
it  not  ? — A  very  great  difficulty. 

27649.  Taking  a  brge  population  like  West  Ham,  on 
whom  would  you  rely  to  do  the  work  locally  ? — For 
training  ? 

27650.  Yes,  on  this  plan  which  you  suggest  of  outdoor 
relief  in  the  hands  more  or  less  of  volunteers  ?— I  do  not 
quite  catch  the  point. 

27651.  Would  you  find  the  people  locally  which  you 
want  for  visitors  and  to  train  visitors  ? — I  think  you 
would  probably  have  to  import  a  good  many. 

27652.  And  would  have  to  ally  yourself  with  people 
not  only  in  the  district  but  outside  it  ? — Yes. 

23653.  It  would  come  to  be  something  like  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  arrangement  from  that  point  of 
view  ? — Yes,  you  would  have  to  bring  in  people  from 
outside  to  help.  I  think  I  would  give  a  great  deal  more 
attention  to  the  working  men  themselves.  I  have  al- 
ways found  them  most  capable,  so  far  as  assistance  is 
concerned  in  giving  rehef. 

27654.  Do  you  mean  the  foremen  and  such  like  ? — I 
should  say  the  average  artisan. 

27655.  Were  you  not  struck  in  Germany  with  the  fact 
that  the  better  visitor  of  that  class  is  rather  the  foreman 
or  the  superior  man  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  one  necessarily  approves  of  their  methods. 

27656.  Would  you  find  them  living  in  West  Ham  ? 
— Not  very  many. 

27657.  Some  of  our  difficulties  are  due  to  the  way  our 
population  distributes  itself  ? — ^Yes. 

27658.  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  you  had  thought  that 
out  ? — I  think  the  West  Ham  case  is  particularly  difficult. 

27659.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  It  would  only  be  Canning 
Town,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  South  West  Ham, 
especially  where  there  would  be  a  lack  of  visitors. 

27630.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  look  forward  by  your 
plan  to  a  very  largely  increased  outdoor  relief  from  the 
rates  ? — I  think  that  I  should  like  to  see  a  decrease  on 
the  indoor  side  and  an  increase  on  the  outdoor  side. 
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27661.  With  regard  to  the  out-door  relief,  would  you 
say,  for  instance,  that  in  West  Ham  you  would  double 
it  to  give  what  you  call  adequate  relief  to  all  the  people 
you  wish  ? — I  do  not  think  it  follows  that  one  would 
double  the  number  of  apphcants,  but  I  think  you  would 
very  largely  increase  the  amount. 

27662.  Do  you  not  find  this  matter  of  adequacy  very  Difficulties  as 
difficult  to  handle,  if  you  treat  a  case,  to  use  that  term,  to  "  ade- 
you  do  certain  things  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  carry  ijuate  "  out- 
out  a  plan,  but  is  it  not  very  difficult  to  make  the  allow-  relief, 
ances  adequate  in  the  sense  of  knowing  exactly  how  much 

to  give  or  how  much  to  withhold  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
difficult. 

T 
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27663.  Is  not  the  difficulty  a  great  and  practical  one 

where  the  relief  is  based  on  an  allowance  system,  that 

there  are  sure  to  be  cases  of  injustice  ? — Under  any 

system  I  think  you  could  equalise  things  very  much  more. 

 I  think  we  could  take  into  account  the  circumstances 

I*'  ^^-^00.  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

27664.  That  does  not  now  come  before  the  board  of 
guardians  at  all  ? — Not  sufficiently,  I  think. 

27665.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  I  gather  that  the 
present  system  of  inspection  and  enquiry  before  the  ques- 
tion of  relief  comes  before  the  board  of  guardians  is,  in 
your  opinion,  very  defective  or  insufficient  ? — In  my 
opinion  it  is  not  adequate. 

27666.  May  that  not  be  due  to  this,  that  there  is  an 
insufficiency  of  reUeving  officers  ? — ^Yes. 

27667.  As  I  understand  it  each  relieving  officer  reports 
upon  the  individual  cases  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  he 
does  not  report  to  his  superior,  does  he  ? — Except  in 
special  cases. 

27668.  And  you  suggest  that  the  post  of  relieving  officer 
is  one  that  might  be  filled  by  university  men.  Would  it 
not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  environments,  surroundings  and  circumstances  of 
each  individual,  that  he  should  have  local  knowledge  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

"  University  27669.  Would  that  local  knowledge  be  in  the  possession 
men  "  as  re-  the  university  man  whom  you  would  import  to  do  that 
lieving  offi-  work  ? — Not  xmtil  he  had  gone  through  his  preliminary 
cers.  training  and  part  of  that  training  should  be  work  on  the 

spot. 

27670.  Would  it  meet  your  view  that  the  university 
man  should  be  the  superintending  relieving  officer  with 
others  under  him — a  superintending  relieving  officer 
for  the  whole  union,  to  whom  the  others  would  report,  who 
would  be  able  to  apply  his  mind  and  secure  uniformity 
of  treatment ;  is  that  your  suggestion  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  if  the  superintendent  relieving 
officer  were  a  man  of  first-rate  education  and  large  ideas 
and  all-round  knowledge.  I  think  that  might  be  the 
first  step. 

27671.  And  that  the  report  should  be  made  to  him  in 
each  individual  case,  before  it  was  dealt  with  by  the 
relief  ( ommittee  T — In  the  main,  I  should  say  so. 

Slate  clubs.  27672.  In  answering  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Loch,  you 
mentioned  that  a  number  of  those  of  whom  you  are 
speaking  belong  to  slate  clubs.  May  I  ask  what  a  slate 
club  is  ? — A  slate  club  is  an  unregistered  friendly  society 
really ;  it  is  a  sort  of  sick  benefit  society  which  divides 
up  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  man  pays  in  6d.  a  week  ; 
if  he  is  ill  he  gets  so  much  a  week,  say  12s.,  for  so  long, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  whatever  is  left  is  divided  up 
among  the  members,  and  then  they  start  again. 

27673.  Why  call  it  a  slate  club  ? — They  used  to  keep 
their  accounts  on  a  slate  and  wash  it  out  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

27674.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Do  you  consider  slate 
clubs  conduce  to  thrift  ? — I  think  thej'  are  a  form  of  thrift. 

2767.5.  Do  not  the  public  houses  profit  by  slate  clubs 
as  a  rule  at  the  end  of  the  j'car  ? — Possibly  so,  to  some 
extent. 

27676.  {Miss  Hill.)  They  have  one  advantage,  that 
men  who  cannot  get  on  to  the  good  clubs  can  do  some 
thing  towards  providing  for  themselves.  When  they  are 
not  held  at  pubhc  houses,  I  have  found  them  useful  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ? — For  the  unskilled  labourer  who  caimot 
belong  to  a  friendly  society  it  is  a  great  advantage.  I 
know  slate  clubs  where  there  are  2,000  members  nearly, 
all  of  them  without  exception  unskilled  men.  My  con- 
tention is  that  they  would  never  have  joined  a  friendly 
society. 

27677.  Does  not  it  particularly  help  those  who  are  not 
strong,  and  cannot  pass  the  doctor  ? — They  do  not  want 
to  include  such  men  as  a  rule,  they  are  rather  careful  about 
that. 

27678.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  It  is  a  higher  aid  than  a  friendly 
society  ? — Yes,  a  rather  higher  aid. 

27679.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  understood  you  would 
be  in  favour  of  a  state  service  with  regard  to  reheving 
officers ;  was  I  right  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have  any 
opinion  upon  that. 


27G80.  You  do  not  contemplate  there  should  be  one  jjggj  for '" 
service  of  relieving  officers  who  should  be  allocated  to  better  class 
particular  districts  when  the  necessity  arose  ? — I  was  not  of  relieving 
arguing  for  that,  it  is  a  thing  I  have  not  considered.    I  officers : 
was  only  arguing  for  a  better  class  of  relieving  officer.      difficulty  as 

27681.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Might  I  ask  about  the  xmiver-  rnent^of'um 
sity  man  relieving  officer ;   you  know  that  twenty-five  versity  men. 
or  thirty  years  ago  in  Denison's  time  they  were  advo- 
cating the  same  thing  ? — Now  that  you  mention  it  I  do 
recollect  it,  but  I  had  forgotten  that  for  the  time  being. 

27682.  Why  is  it  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  university 
man  has  ever  been  appointed  ?  Have  you  any  reason 
to  give  ? — I  should  think,  in  the  first  place,  he  would 
say :  They  do  not  want  my  class  of  man  at  all ;  and 
judging  from  the  relieving  officers  I  see  they  would  rot 
care  to  have  me. 

27683.  {Mr.  Lanshttry.)  Would  it  not  be  that  the  various 
boards  of  guardians  would  say  they  wanted  a  man  who 
had  some  experience  of  the  locality  ? — Yes,  they  would 
say  he  had  no  experience  or  training. 

27684.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  You  could  hardly  expect  a  uni- 
versity man  to  put  up  with  only  a  fortnight's  holiday 
in  the  year  ;  that  is  the  practical  difficulty,  and  the  same 
is  true  with  regard  to  sanitary  inspectors  ? — You  would 
have  to  alter  and  modify  your  regulations  accordingly  ;  if 
you  are  going  to  get  a  good  quality  man  you  must  treat 
him  as  a  good  quality  man. 

27685.  {Chairman.)  We  now  come  to  the  third  section 
of  your  statement  as  to  old  age  and  the  Danish  treatment 
of  old  age.  You  seem  to  think  that  of  recent  years  it  is 
more  and  more  difficult  for  men,  say  between  forty  and 
sixty,  to  get  employment  ? — More  difficult  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past ;  it  is  getting  increasingly  difficult. 

27686.  Would  you  say  that  that  observation  appUes 
not  only  to  London,  but  to  the  big  centres  of  industry 
outside  ? — Certainly.  increasing 

27687.  Can  you  give  any  special  causes  ? — I  think  it  is  obotacle  to 
very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  competition  is  so  severe  oyment. 
that  the  employer  feels  that  he  must  have  a  younger  man, 

and  get  the  utmost  out  of  him. 

27688.  Now  to  come  to  the  old  age  system  as  set  up  in  Danish  old- 
Denmark.    Anybody,  as  I  understand,  who  is  sixty  years  ago  pension» 
of  age  and  has  not  been  able  to  lay  up  enough  to  maintain  sys'em. 
himself  in  his  old  age,  provided  that  up  to  the  time  when 

he  is  more  or  less  incapacitated  he  has  shewn  himself  to 
be  a  hard  worker,  is  entitled  to  a  pension.  How  do  they 
test  whether  he  has  shewn  himself  to  be  a  hard  worker  ? 
— They  make  a  thorough  investigation  into  his  ante- 
cedents. 

27689.  You  put  it  in  another  way  rather,  "  a  person 
who  has  completed  his  sixty  years,  and  is  without 
funds  upon  which  to  hve  in  the  future,  and  should  have 
led  a  decent  life  and  has  been  honest  and  thifty  "  ? — 
I  should  say  "  without  adequate  funds,"  because  they 
allow  a  certain  amount. 

27690.  Wliat  is  quite  meant  by  a  decent  Ufe  ?  That 
he  should  not  have  been  in  prison  ? — That  he  should  not 
have  been  in  prison,  and  in  the  case  of  the  women  should 
not  have  led  an  immoral  life. 

27691.  Assuming  that  that  brings  within  its  category  a 
certain  class  there  is  another  class  described  in  a  previous 
paragraph,  who  are  notoriously  of  bad  character.  Those 
would  not  get  pensions,  but  is  there  not  rather  a  large 
intermediate  class  between  those  two  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal,  that  is  people  who  are  not  notoriously  bad  char- 
acters, but  who  have  not  been  thrifty  and  perhaps  have 
been  rather  indifferent  about  getting  employment  ? — A 
large  number  would  come  within  that  category. 

27692.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  you  say  that  30,000 
persons  in  1893  were  in  receipt  of  the  old-age  pensions, 
and  now  the  number  is  48,000.  What  proportion  of 
the  population  above  sixtj'  years  of  age,  who  are  in  any 
way  dependent  on  the  Poor  Law  in  Denmark,  are  outside 
this  48,000.  Have  you  any  idea  ? — I  have  not  those 
figures  with  me. 

•  27693.  Roughly,  what  proportion  would  they  be  ?— I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  should  not  care  to  make 
off-hand  some  inaccurate  statement. 

27694.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  occurs  to  me  in 
connection  with  old-age  pensions  is  that  there  is  no  defini- 
tion you  can  make  which  will  not  cut  out  a  considerable 
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number  of  persona  who  are  not  notoriously  of  bad  char- 
acter, and  yet  who  hardly  come  within  the  test  ? — That 
is  true,  and  even  in  Denmark  it  is  not  very  easy.  They 
they  are  far  more  lenient  in  their  definition  in  the  towns 
than  they  are  in  the  country.  They  are  much  more  strict 
in  the  country  in  defining  what  is  a  good  character. 

27695.  In  the  purely  agricultural  districts  I  can  under- 
stand that  there  would  be  an  adeouate  test  to  apply,  but  it 
seems  so  very  difficult  to  apply  a  test  in  a  crowded  in- 
dustrial centre  unless  there  is  some  dossier  system  ? — -I 
admit  the  difficulty,  and  after  all  the  investigation,  and  all 
the  care  you  would  take  there  would  probably  be  some 
mistakes  made.  I  should  be  in  favour  of  course  of  erring 
on  the  side  of  leniency  in  judging  of  a  man's  character. 

of  old-  27696.  Taking  the  conditions  we  have  to  deal  with  here 
nsions  (I  will  put  all  financial  and  other  considerations  on  one 
side),  assuming  you  have  an  old-age  pension  system  at 
work,  if  you  apply  any  such  test  as  this,  there  would  still 
be  a  ver}'  large  residuum  who  would  have  to  be  supported 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

27697.  Now  going  on  to  the  amount  given  :  the  amount 
is  £9  8s.  for  two  persons,  that  is,  I  calculate,  under  48.  a 
week,  and  £7  13s.  6d.  for  a  single  person,  that  is  under  .3s. 
a  week.  Of  course  that  sum  would  be  quite  inadequate 
here,  I  assume  it  is  inadequate  in  Denmark,  because  you 
say  they  are  allowed  to  earn  money  to  eke  out  their  allow- 
ances. Can  they  go  into  any  industry,  or  is  there  a 
limitation  put  on  their  industrial  activity  ? — The  practical 
limitation  comes  from  their  age.  They  would  not  be  able 
to  get  in  any  regular  industry  or  occupation,  they  would 
get  odd  jobs,  a  little  work  here  and  there,  they  are  helped 
by  their  friends  and  so  on. 
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27698.  Did  you  hear  no  complaint  that  the  system  at  all 
subsidised  wages  and  helped  the  employers  ? — No,  there 
were  no  complaints  of  that  nature,  because,  as  I  say,  these 
people  were  most  of  them  very  old  people,  nearly  all  of 
them  between  sixty-five  and  seventy. 

27699.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the  48,000 
are  above  sixty  years  of  age  ? — I  am  sorry  I  have  left 
those  figures  at  home. 

27700.  I  understand  that,  for  the  deserving  aged  who  are 
not  capable  of  looking  after  themselves  and  able  to  live  on 
a  pension  of  these  dimensions,  there  is  a  system  of  old-age 
homes.  In  these  homes  they  are  kept,  but  I  assume 
they  get  no  pensions  other  than  an  allowance  of  4d.  which 
is  made  to  them  ;  is  that  so  ? — They  are  kept  and  get  this 
allowance  of  4d.  a  week. 

27701.  You  think  they  are  better  fed  than  in  our  poor- 
houses  ? — I  think  these  old  people  are  fed  more  carefully 
and  discriminately,  although  I  am  bound  to  admit  I  think 
the  food  in  our  infirmaries  is  extremely  good,  I  think  the 
sort  of  dishes  they  prepare  for  their  old  people  are  better. 

27702.  It  is  better  suited  for  them  ? — Yes,  it  is  more 
suitable  to  old  people. 

27703.  And  there  are  servants  to  look  after  them  ? — 
Y^es. 

27704.  This  system  prevails  all  through  Denmark  ? — 
Yes,  only  in  the  country  districts  the  old-age  homes  are 
very  small ;  generally  an  old  farm  house  has  been  taken 
and  adapted. 

27705.  Is  there  a  special  Poor  Law  authority  for  other 
purposes  in  Denmark  ? — Yes. 

27706.  This  is  taken  out  of  their  hands  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

27707.  Are  the  old  age  pensions  distributed  through 
another  agency  ? — Yes. 

27708.  Are  they  tested  by  the  Poor  Law  ?— The  Poor 
Law  authorities  are  always  consulted. 

h  old-       27709.  When  they  come  up  and  apply,  would  they 
lensioas.  <ipply  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  they  do  not  apply  to  the 
Poor  Law,  but  the  Poor  Law  officials  state  whether, 
within  their  knowledge,  these  people  have  received  Poor 
Law  relief. 

27710.  Is  there  a  dossier  system  in  Denmark  with 
regard  to  individuals'  past  employment,  and  so  on.  Do 
they  bring  up  any  parchment,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  the  German  system  :  at  any  rat«,  they  do  not 
carry  it  out  as  strictly  as  the  Germans  do. 
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27711.  Are  the  old  age  pensions  a  national  charge  in 
Denmark  ? — Partly  national ;  it  is  indirect.  Half  is  paid 
out  of  the  taxation  on  beer. 

27712.  Is  the  system  the  same  as  regards  old  age 
homes  as  well  as  pensions  ? — Yes. 

27713.  That  is  to  say,  half  is  paid  out  of  the  taxation 
on  beer,  which  I  assume  is  a  national  tax  ? — Yes. 

27714.  And  the  other  half  is  paid  by  the  local  rates, 
which  are  levied  in  the  shape  of  an  income  tax  ? — Yes. 

27715.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  finance,  I  suppose, 

with  regard  to  a  proposal  of  this  kind  in  England  ?  

No,  I  have  not  gone  into  it  very  closely.    I  only  have  a 
general  approximate  idea  of  what  it  would  cost. 

27716.  Supposing  you  had  it,  how  would  you  propose  Question  of 
to  set  up  this  system  ;  I  assume,  as  we  have  got  the  Poor  po^j  L^w^ 
Law  machinery,  the  persons  would  have  to  apply  to  the  adminisira- 
Poor  Law  ? — I  should  much  prefer  it  to  be  done  outside  tion  of  old- 
the  Poor  Law,  as  far  as  old  age  work  is  concerned.    They  age  pensions, 
have  the  Poor  Law  system  in  Denmark,  but  they  do  not 

use  it  for  these  purposes  unless  the  man  has  not  qualified. 
If  he  has  had  Poor  Law  relief,  or  is  a  man  of  bad  character, 
or  not  of  good  character,  then  he  goes  to  the  Poor  Law 
olficial  and  he  gets  an  old  age  persion  practically  in  the 
poorhouse. 

27717.  What  is  meant  by  not  a  good  character  ;  is  it 
merely  a  man  who  has  been  in  prison  ? — That  is  the 
rough  test.  If  he  has  been  in  prison,  or  if  he  has  been 
constantly  receiving  Poor  Law  relief  ;  in  fact,  he  must  not 
have  received  Poor  Law  relief  at  all  for  so  many  years 
if  he  is  to  qualify  for  an  old  age  pension. 

27718.  Assuming  the  test  to  be  employed,  do  you  think 
it  possible  to  carry  out  a  system  such  as  this  in  industrial 
centres  unless  it  is  done  through  the  Poor  Law  ;  I  do  not 
see  who  is  to  test  the  assertions,  because  naturally  if  you 
start  a  system  of  that  kind  it  is  not  the  most  deserving 
who  would  probably  apply  ? — I  think  the  moment  the 
undeserving  apply,  to  use  that  expression,  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  would  step  in,  because  they  must  be  con- 
sulted at  every  stage.  Everybody  who  knows  anything 
about  these  people  must  be  consulted,  or  anybody  who 
is  supposed  to  know  anything  about  them. 

27719.  The  objection  which  has  always  been   urged  Proportion  of 
to  almost  any  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  that  has  been  aged  persons 
brought   forward   in    this   country   is    the   enormous  '"^  Denmark 
expense.    That,  of  course,  depends  very  largely  upon     receipt  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  would  be  eligible  under  your  P^'^^^oQ^- 
scheme.    You  have  no  idea  what  proportion  of  the  old 

people  in  Denmark,  above  the  age  of  sixty,  are  in  receipt 
of  old  age  pensions  ? — I  have  only  a  very  vague  idea,  and 
I  should  not  care  to  give  that. 

27720.  You  would  rather  not  commit  yourself  ? — I 
could  get  the  figures  for  you. 

27721.  I  wish  you  would  ? — I  will  do  so  certainly. 
(See  Appendix  No.  VI  (B).) 

27722.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Applying  a  system  of  old  Cost  and 
age  pensions  in  England  you  would  have  to  pay  larger  method  of 
sums  than  they  do  in  Denmark  ? — Yes,  you  would.  applying 

27723.  What  sort  of  sums  would  you  contemplate  ?—  P*"""^  ,  , , 
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27724.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  what  the  England, 
total  charge  would  be  ? — If  you  applied  the  Danish 

system  of  management,  the  total  charge  would  be  about 
£10,000,000. 

27725.  £10,000,000  a  year  ?— That  is  only  a  rough 
approximate  figure. 

27726.  Quite  so.  That  does  not  include,  or  does  it 
include,  the  charges  for  administration  ? — I  think  it 
would  include  the  charges  of  administration.  I  do  not 
think  the  charges  of  administration  would  be  so  heavy 
as  generally  expected. 

27727.  Would  you  contemplate  setting  up  some 
separate  authority  ? — Yes,  some  separate  authority  or 
organisation  of  some  sort  to  deal  with  this  special  question. 

27728.  Have  you  quite  thought  out  what  the  organis- 
ation would  be  ? — I  have  not,  because,  a?  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  always  gone  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  be  simpler  and  easier  to  adopt  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
scheme. 

T2 
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27729.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  material  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  supposing  that  a 
old  age  pension  system  were  established  ? — I  think  that 
you  would  get  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  Poor  Law  itself. 

27730.  In  your  £10,000,000  do  you  make  allowance  for 
that,  or  is  that  the  gross  cost  without  making  any  deduction 
in  respect  of  the  diminution  in  the  cost  of  the  Poor  Law? — 
I  regard  that  as  the  gross  cost. 

27731.  Have  you  estimated  at  all  what  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  relief  might  be  expected  to  be  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  could  not  give  any  adequate  idea  at  all. 

27732.  If  you  had  a  separate  organisation  set  up,  that 
would  be  costly,  would  it  not ;  you  must  have  ofiBcers, 
must  you  not  ? — I  think  you  would  have  to  have  extra 
oflScials  in  any  case,  even  if  you  tacked  it  on  to  the  Poor 
Law. 

27733.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  tack  it  on  to  the  Poor  Law 
would  you  have  a  separate  staff  of  officers  to  examine  into 
these  cases,  and  the  relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  as  I  say,  I 
should  go  for  a  better  type  of  man. 

27734.  There  your  University  man  would  come  in  ? — 
I  have  not  any  particular  reason  for  a  University  man,  but 
I  would  always  have  a  well-educated  man  with  a  wide 
outlook. 

27735.  That  would  be  expensive,  would  it  not  ? — I 
think  it  would  be,  but  I  think  it  would  pay  you  over  and 
over  again  to  do  it. 

27736.  You  would  propose,  I  imagine,  some  system  of 
old-age  houses  or  homes,  as  we  will  call  them,  for  cases 
where  the  persons  could  not  receive  the  pensions  and 
live  outside  the  institution  ? — Yes. 

27737.  Under  what  authority  would  you  place  those  ? — 
Under  the  same  authority,  I  think  ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  why  the  infirmaries  should  not  be  taken  over  and  used 
for  that  purpose. 

27738.  These  people  would  not  necessarily  be  sick, 
would  they  ?— No,  but  in  so  many  cases  the  infirmary  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  aged  people. 

27739.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  not  considered 
exactly  what  authority  should  manage  those  ? — No,  all 
that  I  say  is  that  I  think  you  would  have  to  have  a  separate 
authority. 

27740.  Have  you  estimated  at  all  what  the  cost  of  these 
homes  would  be  ? — Per  head  ? 

27741.  I  mean  roughly,  what  the  general  cost  of  them 
■would  be — the  total  cost  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  think,  as  I 
say,  you  might  lessen  the  cost  very  considerably  by 
utilising  the  existing  infirmaries  for  those  who  needed 
nursing  and  sick  attendance. 

27742.  If  you  did  that,  you  would  take  away  the 
infirmaries  from  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — You  would 
have  to  have  infirmaries  of  some  sort  for  the  Poor  Law 
authority,  but  my  contention  is,  at  present,  that  the 
infirmary  is  very  largely  used  for  aged  people. 

27743.  But  you  must  have  some  infirmary  for  the 
ordinary  sick  ? — Yes. 

27744.  Therefore,  looking  at  it  from  the  financial  point 
of  view,  would  you  provide  an  infirmary  for  the  ordinary 
sick,  or  would  you  take  the  existing  infirmary  and  leave 
it  for  these  people  ;  you  must  anyhow  have  a  new  institu- 
tion somewhere  ? — You  must  have  something,  but  it 
would  have  less  accommodation.  My  point  is  this,  that 
the  infirmary  is  largely  occupied  now  by  the  very  people 
you  would  propose  to  assist. 

27745.  Therefore,  anything  substituted  might  be 
smaller  and  less  expensive  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  really  my 
point ;  but  I  think  you  would  have  to  build. 

27746.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougaU.)  The  infirmary  is  very 
often  in  the  workhouse  ground,  is  it  not,  so  that  it  really 
would  be  very  much  the  same  thing,  would  it  not  ? — It 
would  depend  on  the  way  it  was  administered. 

27747.  If  you  called  them  an  infirmary  ? — I  think  the 
people  in  the  infirmaries  feel  it  much  less  than  in  other 
parts. 

27748.  There  is  also,  in  some  workhouses  in  England 
is  there  not,  special  provision  made  for  exceptional  cases 
of  well-behaved  old-age,  where  thsy  are  separately  housed 
or  housed  in  a  separate  section  ol  the  building  ? — Yes. 


♦ 


27749.  Where  special  provision  of  diet  and  treatment 
is  meted  out  to  them  ? — That  is  so,  in  a  good  many  of  the 
unions. 

27760.  Your  objection  to  that  syslen  is  that  it  is 
within  the  workhouse  and  not  outside  ? — That  is  so. 

27751.  And  under  workhouse  management  ? — My  objec- 
tion to  it  is  that  they  are  more  or  less  associated  indirectly 
with  people  who  are  regarded  as  altogether  undeserving. 

27752.  In  one  workhouse  I  know  they  have  special 
privileges  ;  they  have  garden  plots  of  their  own,  and 
prizes  are  given  for  the  best  flower  garden  and  other 
things,  and  that  is  inside  the  workhouse  ;  still,  you  would 
have  an  objection  to  that  ? — If  you  can  remove  the 
stigma  of  pauperism  in  some  way  or  other,  I  think  you 
would  have  done  what  is  wanted,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. 

27753.  With  regard  to  paragraph  7  of  your  statement 
on  the  Danish  treatment,  you  say  there  the  other  half 
is  paid  by  the  local  rates,  which  is,  in  itself,  income  tax. 
Does  that  mean  that  local  rates  are  levied  in  Denmark 

upon  means  and  substance  ? — Yes.  ' 

27754.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  increase  of  Age  an  in-  ' 
want  of  employment  after  forty,  what  is  the  evidence  of  creasing  ' 
that  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  any  figures  that  would  obstacle  to 
sufficiently  prove  the  point,  if  anyono  required  statistics,  employment, 
but  my  own  personal  experience  is  that  a  larger  number 

of  men  over  forty  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  work  ;  I 
take  that  from  my  experience,  and  I  think  anyone  who  has 
had  to  do  with  large  numbers  of  working  men  would 
tell  you  the  same. 

27755.  Do  you  accept  that  position  as  final,  and  require 
a  relief  system  because  of  it  1 — No,  I  do  not  accept  it 
as  final ;  one  hopes  we  may  be  able  to  modify  the  views 
of  employers  with  regard  to  it. 

27756.  Are  you  not,  in  this  argument,  accepting  it 
practically  as  final  ? — I  accept  it  as  final  that  the  age  test  is 
gradually  increasing  ;  that  the  men  tend  to  become  old 
sooner  than  they  used  to.  I  am  accepting  it  as  final 
so  far  as  skilled  work  is  concerned. 

27757.  You  think  the  relief  system  of  the  country  will 
have  to  move  on  that  basis  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  we 
have  to  take  that  into  account. 

27758.  Now  about  Denmark,  do  you  know  whether.  Effect  of 
in  the  last  few  years,  since  this  system  has  been  adopted,  Danish  old 
pauperism  has  increased  or  decreased  ? — Pauperism  has  age  pensions 
slightly  increased,  but  so  far  as  my  figures  take  the  on  pauperism 
periods,  it  has  mcreased  more  slowly  than  in  previous  and  thrift, 
years. 

27759.  But  it  has  increased  ? — It  has  increased.  * 

27760.  With  regard  to  the  people  who  receive  a  pen-  | 
sion,  have  they  increased  ? — They  are  slightly  increasing  f 
every  year. 

27761.  With  regard  to  the  money  that  was  paid  out, 
has  not  that  increased  ? — Do  you  mean  the  proportion 
paid  to  each  ? 

27762.  The  proportion  paid  by  the  State  ? — That  has 
increased  also  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pensions. 

27763.  Their  first  estimate  was  wrong  and  had  to  be 
increased  ? — Yes. 

27764.  Do  you  find  that  it  has  had  any  effect,  for  in- 
stance, on  banks,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  for  the  work- 
ing classes  ? — On  the  banks  ? 

27765.  Yes,  banks  for  the  working  classes,  co-operative 
or  other  banks  ? — You  mean  the  old-age  pensions  in 
Denmark  ? 

27766.  Yes  ? — So  far  as  the  views  of  the  men  whom  I 
consulted  went,  they  seemed  to  think  it  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  savings. 

27767.  How  was  that  T — They  said  the  men  were  more 
inclined  to  save,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  sufficient 
income  when  they  received  their  old-age  pensions. 

27768.  Did  you  examine  that  with  regard  to  any  Effect  of  old- 
particular  banks  ? — No,  I  only  questioned  a  great  many  age  pensions 
people  who  wore  engaged  in  this  work.  on  thrift. 

27769.  I  ask  you  that,  because  I  had  information  of 
the  other  sort  from  a  particular  bank.  It  seems  to  mo 
it  is  a  very  vital  issue  from  your  own  point  of  view,  if  the 
line  is  to  be  taken  of  encouraging  thrift,  and  it  can  be 
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clearly  shewn  that  this  does  encourage  it ;  statistics  and 
details  on  that  point  are  almost  essential  to  the  argu- 
ment ? — Yes,  I  think  you  will  find  the  more  facts  you 
can  get  the  more  it  will  prove  the  point  that  it  has  en- 
couraged saving  rather  than  discouraged  it. 

27770.  But  you  have  not  any  yourself  to  submit  ? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

27771.  Is  having  certain  funds  in  hand  a  qualification  ? 
— No,  nor  is  it  a  disqualification,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  amount. 

27772.  {Chairman.)  What  income  disqualifies  a  man 
from  applying  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  put  it  down  here. 
They  do  not  refuse  to  grant  you  an  old-age  pension 
because  you  have  saved  a  certain  amount  of  money  or 
because  your  income  is  of  a  certain  amount.  The  fact 
that  you  have  saved  a  little  money  is  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  good  conduct. 

27773.  Assuming  a  man  has  saved  enough  to  keep  him- 
self, would  he  be  disqualified  ? — Yes. 

27774.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  this  home  you 
refer  to,  is  there  any  great  difference  between  the  staff 
we  maintain  for  our  old  people  in  a  similar  poorhouse  or 
institution  in  England  and  the  staff  they  maintain  ? — 
It  is  a  much  smaller  staff. 

27775.  Is  it  our  people  that  want  the  large  staff  in 
consequence  of  their  way  of  living  or  behaving,  or  is 
there  any  other  reason  for  it  ? — I  think  it  is  really  that 
they  do  a  good  deal  for  themselves  in  these  old  age  homes  ; 
in  the  country,  especially,  it  is  almost  entirely  done  by 
themselves,  but  I  think  it  is  also  partly  our  method 
of  administration. 

27776.  In  an  urban  population  here  we  should  expect 
an  entirely  different  food,  should  we  not  ? — Entirely 
different. 

27777.  A  different  type  of  food  to  the  simple  food  you 
refer  to  here  ? — Probably,  but  not  better. 

27778.  But  our  people  would  not  be  satisfied  with  it. 
— I  could  not  say  that  about  the  old  people.  Many 
of  the  dishes  were  very  nice  indeed — extremely  nice. 

27779.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  In  paragraph  12  you  refer 
to  the  modern  competition  and  modern  methods  causing 
old  age  to  commence  much  earlier  than  was  the  case  fifty 
years  ago.    I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  methods  of  the 

4  men'A  ^  V^'^^^^^  '^7'        speeding  up  of  the  machinery,  and  so 
on  ? — Yes. 

27780.  And  the  demand  for  more  strenuous  work  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  ? — Yes. 

s  of         27781.  Do  you  find  also,  in  your  experience,  that  these 
aclu-    new  methods  and  new  machinery  in  certain  industries 
tc,  on  result  in  any  great  displacement  of  labour  ? — They  do 
displace  labour,  but  the  most  noticeable  result,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  number  of  old  men  who  find  it  difficult  to 
get  a  regular  job. 

27782.  Would  this  introduction  of  machinery  and  new 
methods  cause  less  labour  to  be  employed  in  some  in- 
dustries ? — In  some,  certainly. 

27783.  If  that  is  so,  if  the  comparative  statistics  of 
pauperism  in  various  districts  did  not  take  that  into 
account,  they  would  be  somewhat  misleading  ? — Yes. 

27784.  With  regard  to  that  "  too  old  at  forty  "  which 
you  have  been  questioned  upon,  you  spoke  of  it  being 
within  your  own  knowledge  that  scores  of  firms  have  re- 
fused to  take  men  who  have  arrived  at  that  stage  ;  that 
has  come  within  your  own  experience  ? — I  have  known 
a  great  many  firms  who  would  not  dream  of  taking  a  man 
on  if  he  is  forty-five,  or  about  that  age. 

27785.  This  discrimination  and  selection  would  not  be 
possible  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number 
of  men  were  out  of  employment  ? — Tliat  is  so. 

Naturally 


27788.  And  the  fact  that  the  supply  is  always  equal 
to  the  demand  ? — That  is  so. 
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27786.  So  they  can  choose  the  youngest  ?- 
they  choose  the  young  and  more  active  man. 

27787.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  employers' 
refusal  to  take  on  old  men,  and  the  discharge  of  old  men. 
Do  you  find  that  is  so  within  your  knowledge  ? — I  think 
it  has  in  individual  cases  made  a  difference.  I  do  not 
think  in  the  main  it  is  the  real  cause.  I  think  the  real 
cause  is  this  qiiestion  of  the  speeding  up  of  machinery 
and  tlie  question  of  efficiency. 
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27789.  Therefore,  under  any  circumstances,  they  can 
choose  at  the  present  day  at  any  rate  ? — That   is  the 
fact  under  the  present  circumstances  ;   they  can  choose,  16  Oct.  1906. 
and  they  naturally  choose  young  men.   

Advantages 

27790.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  believe,  when  these  pensions  to  employers 
were  first  started  in  Denmark  they  found  there  was  a  of  existence 
great  tendency  for  the  old  people  to  drift  into  the  towns,  of  a  large 
where  the  pensions  were  higher  and  given  more  easily  ;  number  of 
have  they  met  that  now  in  any  way  ? — I  do  not  think  unemployed, 
it  could  be  very  great,  because  one  condition  is  really  that 

the  pensions  shall  be  granted  by  the  locality  in  which  the 
man  is  situate  or  resides. 

27791.  Is  there  a  long  settlement  necessary  ? — A  certain  Effect  of  old- 
number  of  years  is,  I  think,  necessary,  and,  although  I  age  pensions 
think  it  would  have  an  effect,  I  think  the  drift  is  to  Copen-  on  migratioa 
hagen,  for  whatever  reason  I  cannot  say,  possibly  because  i°  towns  in 
it  is  a  large  town,  and  the  drift  is  to  large  towns  on  the  ^^^i^aris. 
part  of  certain  classes ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  pension  is 

the  only  attraction,  unless  the  more  lenient  methods  and 
the  larger  pensions  of  Copenhagen  have  an  undue  influence. 

27792.  Would  you,  in  your  scheme,  have  a  uniform 
scale  for  the  town  and  the  country,  or  would  you  allow 
for  differences  ? — I  think  I  would  allow  for  differences  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

27793.  Would  not  that  produce  the  same  difficulty  ; 
you  would  have  the  same  difficulty  of  the  people  coming 
to  the  towns  ? — I  do  not  think  the  difference  in  the  amount 
they  receive  in  Copenhagen  would  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  go  there,  because  it  is  so  much  cheaper  living 
in  the  country.  I  think  with  the  aged,  the  coming  to  the 
Old  Age  Home  at  Copenhagen  might  possibly  be  an' 
attraction. 
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27794.  There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  understand  in  pra- 
graph  2  of  the  Appendix  {See  App.  No.  VI.  (A) ),  which 
says  that  there  are  20,000  dependents.  That  cannot  be 
children  ;  I  take  it  these  are  quite  old  people  ? — Some 
of  them  would  be  children. 

27795.  Of  people  over  sixty  ? — Yes,  people  who  are  in- 
capable of  work  for  some  reason  or  other,  or  sick  people  or 
defective  people. 

27796.  It  could  not  be  any  large  number  of  children 
could  it  ? — No,  but  then,  of  course,  the  wife  is  included 
if  she  is  not  quaUfied  to  receive  a  pension. 

27797.  If  she  were  younger  ? — If  she  were  not  sixty  she 
would  not  be  qualified  to  receive  a  pension.  These  are 
the  official  figures  I  have  given  you. 

27798.  Is  any  difference  made  in  the  pension  where 
there  are  dependents,  or  is  it  only  given  to  the  individual  ? 
• — They  have  not  a  very  hard  and  fast  method  ;  they  do- 
make  proportionate  grants,  but  they  do  not  exceed  a 
certain  sum  as  a  rule. 

27799.  It  seems  to  me  the  pension  becomes  absolutely 
inadequate  if  you  take  into  consideration  that  20,000  ? 

• — I  think  it  is  inadequate,  although  living  is  cheaper  there, 
perhaps. 

27800.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Could  you  add  to  the  figures  Effect  of  old- 
you  have  already  promised  us  some  figures  to  show  whether  pensions 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  pensioners  is  not  due  to  the  longevity,, 
fact  that  the  old  people  are  living  longer  now  than  they 

used  to  ;  that  you  have  deprived  them  of  worry,  and  there- 
fore they  live  longer  ? — I  will  try  to  get  those  figures. 
{See  Appendix  No.  VI,  (B)  ).  It  certainly  is  a  fact  if  one 
may  judge  from  our  own  workhouses. 

27801.  It  is  said  so,  and  I  think  it  is  probably  true. 
If  you  could  give  us  some  figures,  it  would  probably  be 
found  to  be  so  ? — Yes. 

27802.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
New  Zealand  system  of  pensions  ? — I  have  studied  the 
New  Zealand  system,  and  I  have  been  out  there  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Act. 

27803.  Do  you  prefer  the  Danish  system  to  the  New 
Zealand  system  ? — No  ;  I  prefer  the  New  Zealand  system  O'^-age 
on  the  whole.  pensions  : 

27804.  The  essence  of  the  New  Zealand  system  is,  is  it  of  Danisrand 
not,  that  everybody  (barring  criminals)  who  has  less  than  New  Zealand 
a  certain  amount  of  income  has  a  pension  ? — Yes.  systems. 
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27805.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  more  applicable 
to  our  state  of  society  than  the  Danish  test  of  character  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  would  be.  I  have  suggested  the  Danish 
system,  I  think,  somewhere  or  other  as  a  sort  of  inter- 
mediate stage  ;  I  think  I  used  the  words  "  if  it  were 
vTOL^         jigQgggaj-y     havc  an  intermediate  stage." 

27SO0.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  apply  that  test 
of  character  ?  I  am  thinking  about  the  women  ;  would 
it  not  be  very  difficult  to  discover  whether  a  woman  at  any 
time  of  her  life  had  been  immoral  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
you  would  have  certainly  to  err  on  the  side  of  lenient 
judgment  there. 

27807.  Therefore,  you  might  get  a  good  deal  of  in- 
justice ? — Yes. 

27808.  And,  therefore,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
throw  over  the  test  of  character  except  as  regards  prisons, 
which  is  a  definite  thing  ? — If  you  ask  me  what  my  ideal 
is,  I  say  I  should  be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
scheme. 

27809.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  pro- 
vision that  Mr.  Charles  Booth  suggests  to  the  rich  as  well 
as  to  the  poor  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

27810.  Therefore,  it  is  the  New  Zealand  scheme  that 
you  are  more  in  favour  of  ? — Practically.  • 

machhier  o  ^^811.  With  regard  to  the  throwing  out  of  persons 
imemrlov^  ^'^  over  forty,  do  you  suggest  that,  on  the  whole,  machinery 
ment  lessened  the  amount  of  employment  to  the  whole  mass 

of  the  population  ? — I  thnk  it  tends  to  lessen  it  at  certain 

times  and  places, 

27812.  I  mean  to  say,  taking  the  whole  population  of 
to-day,  does  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  greater 
efficiency  actually  decrease  the  amount  of  employment  ? 
— Not  in  the  end,  I  think. 

27813.  Then  the  same  number  of  people  are  employed  ? 
— Possibly  more  are  employed  in  the  end  as  the  result  of 
machinery. 

27814.  Every  year  is  the  end  of  some  period  ? — Yes. 

27815.  You  would  not  suggest,  to  put  it  concretely, 
that  to-day  there  are  fewer  people  being  employed  than 
would  h?jve  been  employed  if  we  had  had  less  improvement 
in  machinery  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  that. 

27816.  Therefore,  if  there  are  the  same  number  of 
persons  employed,  what  has  happened  must  be  that  the 
younger  men  are  more  fully  employed,  if  the  old  people 
have  bee.i  thrown  out  ;  taking  as  a  datum  that  the  old 
people  over  forty  have  been  thrown  out,  it  follows  that 
the  younger  men  are  more  fully  employed  ? — Yes  ;  if 
you  could  be  sure  of  your  contention,  that  in  any  one  dis- 
trict the  introduction  of  machinery  has  not  increased  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  the  end — if  you  could  be  sure 
that  in  any  one  district  that  has  not  taken  place — then 
over  the  whole  country  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the 
introduction  of  machinery  has  not  caused  unemployment, 
s>n  the  wholg 

27817.  Therefore,  if  it  has  caused  all  over  the  country 
— because  I  assume  that  this  is  the  contention — more  men 
over  forty  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  it  must  have 
caused  the  fuller  employment  of  the  younger  men  all 
over  the  country  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  it  has  meant  the 
employment  of  men  at  an  earlier  age  than  was  formerly 
the  case. 

27818.  Would  you  say  boys  ? — Yes  ;  quite  young  boys 
have  taken  the  place  of  men  in  many  cases. 

27819.  Taking  the  period  of  the  last  forty  years,  the 
Education  Act  has  enormously  raised  the  age  of  employ- 
ment, and  there  are  fewer  young  people  employed  than 
formerly  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes,  but  not  fewer  boys. 

27820.  The  boys  are  prevented  from  being  employed 
up  to  fourteen  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

27821.  Therefore,  there  must  be  fewer  boys  employed  ? — 
Tt  is  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  that  you 
wi'l  find  boys  taking  the  place  of  men,  I  think. 

27822.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  cause  of  the  throwing 
out  of  the  old  men,  would  you  suggest  that  that  could  be 
remedied  by  raising  the  half-time  age,  with  technical 
training  and  other  training,  up  to  eighteen  ? — I  am  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  raising  it  to  sixteen  to  start  with. 

2782.3.  Would  you  at  all  suggest  that  you  could  have 
a  half-time  system  for  boys  which  gave  them  technical 
training  up  to  eighteen  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
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27824.  That  would  diminish  the  amount  to  boy  labour 
by  one-half  ? — I  agree. 

27825.  And  that  would  also  stop  hooliganism  ? — I 
think  it  would  have  a  very  great  and  improving  effect 
upon  youth. 

27826.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of  not  throwing 
men  out  at  such  an  early  age,  and  it  would  actually  benefit 
the  boys  ? — Yes. 

27827.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Could  you  tell  us  if  there  is  any 
system  of  withdi-awing  pensions  from  persons  who  mis- 
conduct themselves  ? — There  is  in  New  Zealand. 

27828.  And  not  in  Denmark  ? — I  am  practically  certain 
there  would  be  in  Denmark.  I  will  not  state  that  as  a 
fact,  but  I  think  you  may  take  it  as  a  fact. 

27829.  Suppose  a  person  getting  a  pension  spends  it 
wastefully,  and  then  has  to  come  upon  the  board  of 
guardians  for  relief  until  the  following  week,  would  the 
pension  be  taken  from  him  in  the  future  ? — If  he  went  to 
the  board  of  guardians  for  relief  he  would  ipso  facto  lose 
his  pension. 

27830.  I  know  that  is  so  before  getting  the  pension,  if 
a  person  has  had  Poor  Law  relief  within  a  given  number 
of  years  ? — And  it  is  so  afterwards. 

27831.  If  he  happened  to  come  under  the  Poor  Law 
after  he  has  got  his  pension  he  would  be  disqualified  ? — 
Yes.  If  he  applies  either  before  or  after  for  Poor  Law 
relief,  he  loses  his  pension. 

27832.  What  would  become  of  persons  who  are  receiving  The  treat- 
a  pension  when  they  are  taken  seriously  ill,  and  have  to  be  ment  of  old- 
removed  to  an  institution  on  account  of  their  sickness  ? —  age 
They  would  receive  the  pension  just  the  same,  or  rather  pensioners 
their  nearest  friends  would  be  receiving  it  for  them.  illness. 

27833.  Would  it  be  taken  as  payment  for  their  main- 
tenance in  the  institution  ? — I  think  not. 

27834.  If  there  are  450  inmates  of  the  old  age  home  at 
Copenhagen,  one  would  think  they  would  be  constantly 
falling  sick  and  would  be  falling  out  of  the  ranks  weekly, 
and  some  would  have  to  be  removed  to  some  place  in  order 
to  be  nursed  ;  is  there  an  infirmary  in  connection  with 
that  home  ? — Yes,  inside  the  home. 

27835.  Then  they  may  die  there  ? — Yes,  they  may. 

27836.  Then  it  would  be  part  of  the  establishment  ? — 
Yes. 

27837.  So  that  a  person  who  is  receiving  a  pension  in 
his  own  home  might  be  taken,  in  case  of  sickness,  to  this 
home  for  the  infirm  ? — Yes,  and  he  would  be  naturally 
if  there  were  room  there. 

27838.  I    think   you    agree   that    the    stigma  with  Decreased 
regard  to   infirmary  treatment  is    dying  away  to    a  deterrence  of 
certain  extent  here  ? — Yes. 

mfirmaries. 

27839.  It  is  very  Uttle  thought  of  in  London,  I  think, 
at  present ;  is  that  not  so  ? — It  is  dying  away. 

27840.  Do  you  see  any  insuperable  objection  to  the  old  Question  of 
people  who  need  indoor  relief,   being  taken  care  of  in  relief  (with- 
homes  provided  by  the  guardians,  even  if  old-age  pensions  out  dis- 
were  established  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  any  insuperable  franchise- 
objection  to  that.    The  only  thing  that  seems  to  m'3  to  luentj  of  aged 
be  required  is  that  you  should  not  disfranchise  them,  JJ^^j^^^  *|}|g^' 
but  that  you  should  allow  them  to  have  the  vote,  and  that  guai(lians 
you  should  treat  them  very  much  as  they  would  be  treated 

in  an  old  age  home,  which  is  what  is  being  done  in  the  ^ 
infirmaries  to-day.  That  accounts  for  the  change  that  1 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  working  classes  with  regard  f 
to  the  infirmary.  The  infirmary  system  has  so  greatly  I 
improved,  and  has  been  so  greatly  modified  by  tke  intro- 
duction of  good  nurses,  and  so  on,  that  their  attitude  has  >■ 
altered. 

27841.  Of  course  if  they  regard  this  as  being  equally 
good  under  a  board  of  guardians,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
setting  up  another  organisation  for  managing  an  in- 
stitution of  a  similar  class  to  those  established  by  the 
board  of  guardians  ? — I  should  just  re-name  it ;  that 
is  all. 

27842.  It  might  be  under  the  same  management  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  that  is,  if  boards  of  guardians  still 
continue  to  exist  ?— It  might  just  be  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  guardians  that  would  manage  it.  At  the  same 
time,  I  suggest  that  you  will  probably  have  to  do  what 
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they  do  in  Denmark,  and  that  is,  have  an  old  age  home  for 
those  who  come  for  Poor  Law  rehef  and  for  those  who  do 
not. 

27843.  In  order  to  save,  as  it  were,  the  trouble  o^ 
setting  up  another  authority  to  manage  the  institution' 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  such  an  institution  being 
managed  by  a  board  of  guardians,  would  there  ? — No, 
providing  that  you  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  you  make 
it  known,  that  there  is  no  pauperising  and  no  stigma 
attaching  to  it. 

old-  27844.  I  do  not  think  you  have  told  us  what  kind  of 
sions.  committee  happens  to  sit  to  decide  a  case  when  an 
ity  for  application  is  made  for  a  pension  ? — It  is  a  committee  of 
'■S  *P-  the  council,  with  extra  officials  upon  it. 

IS. 

27845.  Is  the  council  a  council  synonymous  with  our 
urban  district  councils  and  borough  councils  ? — Yes. 

)  27846.  (Mr.   Russell    Wakefield.)  You   say    that  the 

of      pension  averages  about  £6  for  a  married  couple,  and  £4 
isioD.   4s.  for  a  single  person,  in  the  country  districts  ;  does  that 
mean  that  the  Danish  pension  is  according  to  the  need  ? 
—Yes. 

27847.  Then  supposing  a  person  has  something  to 
meet  his  wants,  he  is  granted  a  less  pension  than  if  he  had 
nothing  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  exactly  the  criterion, 
but  they  consider  that  in  special  cases.  For  example, 
if  a  man  is  situated  in  a  district,  say  in  Copenhagen, 
where  it  costs  more  to  live,  he  gets  a  bigger  pension, 
because  it  costs  more  to  live.  That  is  the  ostensible 
reason  for  it. 

27848.  Supposing  a  person  were  living  with  his  relatives, 
and  they  were  doing  something  for  him,  would  the  pension 
be  less  then  ? — In  all  probability  it  would  be  less. 

iations  27849.  They  have  considered,  since  the  very  institu- 
ions  tion  of  the  matter,  I  think,  the  idea  of  the  pensioner 
nark  meeting  his  pension  by  savings,  have  they  not  ?  At  the 
w  Zea-  vgi-y  beginning  of  their  scheme  was  it  not  suggested  that 
the  pension  should  depend  upon  a  certain  amount  of 
saving,  that  suggestion,  however,  never  being  carried  into 
effect  ? — Provided  that  a  man  is  of  good  character,  they 
do  not  refuse  a  pension,  even  if  he  has  nothing  whatever  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  tells  in  his  favour  if  he  has 
saved  something. 

278.')0.  Would  you  siiggest  that  in  this  country  the 
system  should  be  that  he  should  receive  a  pension  any 
way  ? — No,  I  would  not.  I  confess  I  should  prefer  the 
New  Zealand  system  to  this,  and  I  quote  Denmark  as  a 
sort  of  intermediate  stage. 

of  27851.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  that  machinery  has  not 

ety  on  caused  unemployment? — I  should  like  to  make  it  quite 
'-'y''  clear  that  I  do  think  that  in  certain  periods  and  in  certain 
places  machinery  does  cause  unemployment,  and  dis- 
places labour  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  have  known 
hundi-eds  of  men  displaced  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  in  the  docks  for  example.  But  my  contention 
is — and  I  may  be  wrong  or  right — that  in  the  end,  this 
introduction  of  machinerj%  if  you  take  it  through  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  over  the  whole  country,  will  atone 
and  make  up  for  the  immediate  displacement  of  labour  ; 
it  will  create  trade,  and  it  will  eventually  lead  to  more 
labour. 

27852.  Of  course  the  contention  of  some  is  that  the 
greater  conveniences  and  the  greater  benefits  that  are 
produced  in  other  directions  from  machinery  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  employment  due  to  it  ? — There  are 
immediate  compensations  imdoubtedly,  and  I  think 
that  in  the  end  there  is  compensation  for  the  want  of 
employment  in  certain  districts.  It  is  this  local  dis- 
placement of  labour  that  is  such  a  grievance  and  such 
a  serious  difficulty. 

27853.  How  would  you  get  statistics  on  the  over-40 
matter — "  Too  old  at  40,"  you  quote.  Would  it  be  from 
employers  that  one  would  get  statistics  on  that  subject  ? 
■ — I  think  the  simplest  thing  to  do  would  be  to  take  the 
labour  exchanges  and  registries  and  examine  the  figures. 
I  think  you  would  find  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men 
were  over  forty  in  certain  districts. 

27854.  We  can  obtain  statistics  in  professional  life 
comparatively  easily,  and  we  do  definitely  know  with 
regard  to  the  profession  I  belong  to  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  over  forty,  if  you  have  not  got  a  settled  position 
before,  to  get  work  ;  is  there  anything  of  the  same  char- 
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acter  with  regard  to  workers  ? — I  think  you  will  find  that 
nearly  all  the  labour  registries  take  the  figures,  so  far  as  the 
age  is  concerned,  that  is,  they  take  the  age  of  the  un- 
employed ;  and  I  think  if  you  examine  those  figures,  in 
London  for  example — I  have  just  glanced  at  them  in 
West  Ham — you  will  find  that  a  large  number  of  the  un- 
employed are  over  forty. 

27855.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  But  then  we  should  not  be  able 
to  say  that  that  was  not  the  case  fifty  years  ago,  which 
is  what  you  say  in  your  paragraph  12  ? — No.  1  am  only 
giving  the  general  impression. 

27856.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  not  this  difficulty,  that 
the  man  over  forty  who  is  out  of  employment  might  repre- 
sent that  he  had  been  got  rid  of,  say,  in  consequence  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  that  yoM  would  not 
be  able  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  because  I 
doubt  if  any  employer  would  admit  (whether  it  was  the 
case  or  not)  that  he  did  get  rid  of  men  over  forty  ? — No, 
and  they  do  not  do  that.  Employers  as  a  rule,  at  any 
rate  all  the  good  emi>loyers,  would  not  dream  of  turning 
off  a  man  because  he  was  forty ;  they  would  not  put  him 
aside  until  he  was  much  older  than  that.  The  point  is 
that  they  do  not  take  fresh  men  on  who  are  over  forty. 

27857.  So  that  the  men  over  forty  who  are  displaced 
find  great  difficulty  in  getting  fresh  employment  ? — 
They  find  it  very  difficult.  They  cannot  go  to  a  fresh 
employer  and  say,  "Give  me  work,"  because  they  have  no 
claim  on  him  ;  and  he  says  "  I  would  rather  have  a  younger 
man." 

27858.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  I  suppose  that  arises 
practically  because  boys,  who  are  much  cheaper,  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  about  as  well  ? — That  is  very  much 
the  case. 

27859.  Supposing  there  was  some  minimum  wage 
which  would  have  to  be  paid,  would  that  objection  to 
some  extent  be  got  over  ;  because  then  there  would  be 
no  object  in  emplo3ring  a  boy  to  do  the  work,  simply 
because  he  was  cheaper  ? — Yes. 

27860.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  section  4,  in 
which  you  deal  with  medical  out-relief.  The  suggestion, 
you  make  here  that  medical  relief  should  be  handed! 
over  to  another  authority,  possibly  the  sanitary  anthority, 
has  been  made  to  us  by  other  witnesses  ;  but  there  is 
one  difficulty  in  connection  with  it  which  I  do  not  think 
you  deal  with  in  your  statement.  At  present  medical 
relief  often  includes  the  granting  of  material  assistance 
in  the  shape  of  food — milk,  and  so  on  ;  if  you  transfer 
the  medical  lelief  to  the  sanitary  authority,  would  30U 
give  them  the  power  of  giving  this  material  rehef  in  addi- 
tion to  medicine  ? — I  think  you  must  do  so. 

27861.  Then  you  would  have  two  different  sets  of 
authorities  giving  material  relief  in  the  same  district, 
and  on  wholly  different  principles  ? — You  mean  giving 
medical  relief  ? 

27862.  One  would  be  giving  medical  relief,  but  associat- 
ing that  with  material  assistance  ;  and  the  oth«r  would 
be  giving  material  assistance  only.  It  seems  to  me  that- 
there  would  be  a  very  great  difficulty  in  working  a  system 
of  that  kind  ? — I  admit  there  would  be  very  great  diffi- 
culty. Personally  I  do  not  see  any  absolutely  insujierable 
obstacle  in  the  union  of  the  two  authorities  for  this 
special  purpose. 

27863.  Would  you  like  everything  to  do  with  health, 
so  to  say,  put  under  one  authority  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  putting  it 
under  the  pubUc  health  authority. 

27864.  (3Irs.  Wehh.)  With  regard  to  handing  over  the 
medical  relief  to  the  sanitary  authority,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  medical  officers  of  health  that  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  it  would  be  that  it  would 
enable  them  to  deal  with  the  bad  habits  of  the  people, 
and  that  disease  is  so  much  a  matter  of  bad  habits  ; 
is  that  your  view  ? — I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
that  many  of  the  diseases  from  which  the  poor  suffer 
are  diseases  which  might  be  eradicated  by  proper  training 
and  by  proper  advice.  You  might  save  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  by  proper  advice. 

27865.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  they  have  in  Medical  rc- 
this  test  of  good  habits  a  way  of  deciding  whether  a  lief  as  an 
person  should   have  outdoor  medical  rehef  or  institu-  ediicationp.l 
tional  relief.    If  you  test  a  man  by  his  habits  as  they  ^g'^'i'^J- 
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are  reflected  in  his  state  of  health  that  gives  you  an 
admirable,  test,  which  is  not  destitution,  but  which  is  a 
better  test,  for  withdrawing  a  man  from  his  home  if  he 
seems  incapable  of  having  proper  habits.  Does  that 
strike  you  as  valid  ?■ — It  seems  to  me  as  being  quite  a 
valid  argument  to  use. 

27866.  Dr.  Newsholme  at  Brighton  has  taken  people 
in,  in  order  to  teach  them  good  habits.  Then  you  could 
watch  them  in  their  homes  afterwards,  so  that  you 
might  make  your  medical  relief,  including  the  medical 
extras,  a  tremendous  lever  for  teaching  people  good 
habits  ? — Yes,  you  might. 

27867.  That  would  \k  one  of  the  advantages  of  our 
handing  it  over  to  the  sanitary  authority,  would  it  not  ? 
— I  have  found  it  of  very  great  advantage  in  phthisis 
cases.  I  have  known  people  after  they  have  had  some 
amount  of  training  under  the  open-air  treatment,  go 
back  to  their  homes  and  insist  upon  the  ■windows  being 
open.  I  know  one  man  who  took  out  his  windows, 
whether  his  wife  liked  it  or  not,  and  refuse  to  put  them 
in  again. 

Condition  of  27868.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  also  that  you 
the  home  as  would  get  then  applied  the  test  of  a  cleanly  and  sanitary 
a  test  for  out  house  for  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  ? — I  think  it  would 
door  relief.  a  good  test,  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

27869.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  medical  extras, 
if  you  take  a  man  into  an  institution  you  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  him  the  food  that  is  requisite  for  his  illness  ? — 
No,  you  do  not. 

27870.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
giving  him  it  in  his  home,  supposing  you  had  this  test 
of  good  habits  ? — I  think  that  would  be  the  very  safest 
and  surest  test. 

27871.  Turning  to  the  person  who  gave  the  relief,  is 
it  not  true  that  a  medical  officer  of  health  is  more  con- 
cerned with  habits  than  with  bottles  of  medicine  ? — 
Much  more. 

27872.  And  that  he  starts  treatment  on  perhaps  a 
.                superior  hjrpothesis,  that  you  do  not  cure  by  bottles  of 

medicine,  but  that  you  cure  more  by  self-restraint  and 
self-control  ? — I  think  the  medical  officer  of  health  is  a 
much  better  judge  that  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  medical 
oflBcer,  as  a  rule. 

27873.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  You  rather  look  forward  with 
some  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  enlargement  of  the 

medical  relief,  outdoor  medical  relief  system,  I  gather  ? — I  think  that 
it  would  be  very  wise  to  enlarge  it. 

27874.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  number  of 
persons  who,  having  had  medical  relief,  become  applicants 
for  ordinary  Poor  Law  relief  in  consequence  ? — I  could 
not  give  any  statistics  on  that. 
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27875.  Do  you  agree  with  the  most  of  our  Poor  Law 
reformers  who  look  upon  the  method  of  freely  granting 
outdoor  medical  relief  as  the  door,  as  it  were,  to  pauperism 
and  consider  that  it  has  been  very  largely  responsible  for 
the  extension  of  pauperism  ? — I  imagine  that  it  might 
possibly  be  so  in  some  cases.  My  proposal  is  rather  to 
take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  so 
that  if  people  receive  this  relief  through  the  public  health 
authority,  the  sanitary  authority,  it  would  not  have  the 
same  effect  upon  them. 

27876.  I  was  coming  to  that.  If  they  required  medical 
relief,  and  everything  else  was  required  in  the  way  of 
medical  comforts  to  enable  them  to  get  better,  that  is, 
if  sustenance  was  required  in  the  way  of  medicine,  would 
you  advocate  the  giving  of  that  sustenance  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health  through  the  health  committee,  or  would 
you  refer  them  to  the  board  of  guardians  for  that  neces- 
sary sustenance  ? — The  whole  of  the  public  health  work 
would  have  to  be  reorganised  in  accordance  with  any 
such  new  development,  and  if  you  did  reorganise  it  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  give  whatever  relief  ifl  re- 
quired.   It  would  be  a  very  simple  form  of  f ood. 

27877.  It  might  mean  so  many  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  food  ? — Milk  and  beef  tea 
would  probably  be  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  be  given, 
I  imagine. 

27878.  It  might  mean  also  that  they  would  require 
additional  bedclothing  and  that  kind  of  thing  ? — Yes, 
it  might. 
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27879.  Would  you  go  to  the  extent  of  giving  the  bed- 
clothing  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  could  logically 
stop  short  of  it  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary. 

27880.  Then  the  whole  thing  would  tend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  health  authority  becoming  the  relief  authority  ? 
— For  medical  purposes. 

27881.  You  see  we  are  getting  off  the  Poor  Law  medical 
advice  and  medicine  and  we  are  getting  now  to  what  is 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  health  in  the  way  of  proper 
clothing.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  hygiene  a?  much  as 
a  matter  of  medicine,  then  all  these  other  things  are 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient.  Would  you  go 
to  the  extent  of  giving  this  clothing  out  of  the  public 
funds  other  than  through  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  a  point 
I  should  like  to  consider,  but  I  would  certainly  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  extreme  cases  where  lack  of 
bedclothing  might  endanger  life  it  should  be  given,  just 
as  you  would  give  it  through  the  board  of  guardians  if 
necessary  to  save  life. 

27882.  That  might  mean  a  very  large  increase  of  cost 
under  that  head,  because  it  would  not  be  accompanied 
by  a  strict  inquiry  as  to  what  the  people  had  done  with 
their  previous  bedclothing  and  other  things  and  as  to 
the  antecedents  of  these  people  ;  and  nothing  of  that 
sort  could  be  possibly  gone  into  by  the  health  authority  ; 
therefore  it  would  be  done  with  very  great  danger,  would 
it  not  ? — I  think  in  such  cases  as  that,  where  the  health 
authority  suspected  the  slightest  real  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  the  applicant,  he  should  be  referred  then  to  the 
Poor  Law. 

27883.  [Mrs.  Wehh.)  The  case  might  be  taken  into  the 
infirmary,  might  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  might  be. 

27884.  (Mr.  BentJiam.)  But  there  must  be  very  careful 
scrutiny  in  order  to  detect  it  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  am  arguing 
in  favour  of  a  careful  scrutiny  all  round — as  careful  as 
you  like. 

27885.  That  would  mean  that  the  medical  officer  who  Need  and  ad- 
has  a  particular  sick  case  under  his  notice  would  attend  vantages  of 
frequently,  and  that  would  mean  for  the  health  authority  fiequent  visi- 
someone  attending  equally  often  in  all  those  cases  in  J'^^t'O"  °J 
order  to  detect  these  habits  ?— Yes.  homes  of  poor 

by  sanitary 

27886.  Would  that  not  be  a  very  tremendous  cost,  and  authority's 
would  it  be  commensurate  with  the  advantage  you 
would  get  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  but  I  do 
think  that  this  frequent  visiting  in  the  homes  of  the 

people  where  they  were  sick  would  save  an  enormous 
amount  later  on  in  other  directions  so  far  as  hospital 
management  was  concerned,  for  instance. 

27887.  Let  us  start  with  an  application  in  the  first 
place.  How  do  you  expect  these  cases  of  sickness  that 
require  attention  would  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
health  authorities  ?  Would  they  in  the  ordinary  way 
apply  for  outdoor  medical  relief  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health  or  to  some  department  of  the  health  authority? 
— I  should  encourage  them  to  apply  at  the  health  de- 
partment, and  then  I  should  send  immediately  a  woman 
health  visitor. 

27888.  Just  as  they  would  apply  to  a  relieving  officer 
for  the  other  kind  of  relief  ? — Yes.  "  There  is  sickness 
in  the  house  ;  what  are  we  to  do  ?  "  "  Send  a  woman 
health  visitor,  and  see." 

27889.  Suppose  the  first  thing  that  is  needed  is  the  Transfer  of 
removal  of  this  case  to  an  institution,  and  that  that  medical  relief 
institution  happens  to  be  a  Poor  Law  institution  ;  that  to  sanitary 
would  be  referring  the  case  to  another  authority,  namely,  authoiity. 
the  reUeving  officer  ? — Yes. 


officers. 


27890.  Would  not  that  overlapping  cause  a  great 
amount  of  wasted  time,  probably,  in  some  serious  cases  ? 
—I  have  not  thought  the  thing  out,  but  I  think  you  could 
stop  the  overlapping  and  prevent  the  overlapping.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  prevent  it  any  way. 

27891.  It  is  always  undesirable  to  have  two  authorities 
dealing  with  the  same  thing,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

27892.  (Miss  Hill.)  You  seem  very  anxious  to  es- 
tabUsh  other  authorities  for  deaUng  with  various  classes 
of  the  poor,  your  idea  being  to  remove  the  stigma  of  pover- 
ty or  pauperism  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — In  this  case  it  is  with 
the  idea  of  removing  the  stigma  of  poverty  and  of  check- 
ing the  growth  of  disease. 
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27893.  In  the  case  of  the  old  people,  you  are  thinking 

•  of  another  authority  in  order  to  prevent  their  having 
■  to  come  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — It  need  not  necessarily  be 

another  authority  ;  it  might  be  a  branch  of  an  existing 
authority. 

27894.  At  any  rate  you  have  suggested  changing  the 
name  of  the  institution  ? — Yes. 

27895.  Is  the  thing  which  you  call  the  stigma  of  poverty 
the  sense  in  people's  minds  that  they  have  not,  or  their 
relations  have  not,  made  provision  for  themselves,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  becoming  a  burden  on  their 
neighbours  ;  or  is  it  that  they  will  not  be  sufficiently 
comfortably  dealt  with,  and  that  they  will  lose  their 
vote — because  those  are  two  very  different  things  ? — 
I  think  the  real  stigma  is  the  feeling  that  they  are  being 
treated  as  persons  who  have  disgraced  themselves.  That 
is  where  the  real  stigma  comes  in  ;  they  are  regarded  as 
people  who  are  in  disgrace,  who  have  not  deserved  well 
of  the  community,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

27896.  Would  it  not  be  truer  to  say  that  they  are 
treated  as  people  who,  whether  through  misfortune  or 
neglect,  have  come  upon  their  neighbours  to  be  sup- 
ported ?  That  is  what  being  a  pauper  means  ;  it  does 
not  express  anything  about  their  morality  one  way  or 
the  other,  does  it  ? — In  my  view  it  does  not  express  what 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  average  applicant  for  relief. 

27897.  Do  we  not  wish  to  encourage  in  them  the 
desire  rather  to  be  self -helpful  and  self-respecting  men, 
supporting  themselves  and  their  families,  than  men  hav- 
ing to  come  on  other  people  for  that  support  ? — Yes,  I 
think  we  wish  to  encourage  that  in  everybody,  rich  as 
well  as  poor. 

27898.  Does  the  changing  of  the  name  of  an  institution, 
or  getting  another  body  to  deal  with  it,  at  all  bear  on  the 
question,  except  for  the  moment  as  the  fancy  of  people 
may  ascribe  it  to  one  thing  or  the  other  ? — I  think  if 
you  can  get  out  of  the  groove  in  which  j-ou  are,  and  if 
you  can  separate  it  from  its  present  associations,  you 
will  have  done  something  even  by  changing  the  name. 

27899.  You  do  not  think  what  you  have  done  by  chang- 
ing the  name  is  rather  deceiving  to  persons  who  feel  that 
this  is  a  very  dignified  thing,  when  it  is  not  a  very  dignified 
thing  ? — No,  it  is  not  just  simply  that.  I  would  make  a 
fresh  start  by  giving  a  fresh  name  to  it  and  trying  to  create 
a  different  atmosphere ;  I  would  dissociate  this  form  of 
relief  from  the  present  conditions. 

27900.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  When  you  were  living  among 
the  poor  in  Canning  Town  how  did  the  poor  people  there 
as  a  rule  provide  for  themselves  in  cases  of  sickness  ? — 
Nearly  always  if  they  were  artisans  through  some  form  of 
sick  insurance — a  friendly  society  or  a  sick  benefit 
society. 

27901.  And  the  unskilled  ?— The  unskilled  go  to  a 
cheap  doctor  or  else  they  go  to  the  Poor  Law. 

27902.  Was  medical  relief  common,  should  you  say, 
there  ? — Amongst  the  unskilled,  very. 

27903.  Was  it  given  freely  ?— Yes. 

27904.  Did  it  carry  much  with  it  in  the  way  of 
what  are  called  medical  comforts— milk  and  beef-tea,  I 
mean  ? — Yes,  in  exceptional  cases,  but  they  were  very 
exceptional. 

27905.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  relieve  the  skilled 
artisan  from  the  obligation  to  provide  for  those  things 
himself,  and  put  it  on  the  State  ? — I  do  not  think  he  asks 
for  that.  I  think  the  skilled  artisan  as  a  rule  prefers  to 
be  helped  through  his  own  doctor  who  is  connected  with 
his  society. 

27906.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  unskilled  ? 

•  — The  unskilled  in  my  opinion  do  not  earn  enough  to  pay 
a  good  doctor,  and  therefore  they  get  inadequate  medical 
attention.  The  Poor  Law  medical  doctor  as  a  rule  is  also 
inadequately  paid  and  has  too  many  people  to  see< 
Therefore,  the  poor  suffer  from  a  medical  point  of  view. 

.  That  is  my  general  experience. 

27907.  The  wages  of  the  unskilled  labourer  are  not 
sufficient  to  provido  him  ■with  medical  attendance  ? — 
They  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  go  to  a  doctor 
and  to  be  sure  that  he  gets  adequate  treatment.  It  is 
only  natural  ;  you  can  hardly  expect  a  doctor  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  a  man  who  pays  him  6d.  for 
medicine  and  advice. 
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27908.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  not  think  it  could  be  done 
through  his  belonging  to  a  club  ? — It  is  done  through 
clubs,  but  there  again  the  same  difficulty  comes  in.  The 
club  doctor  gets  about  2d.  a  patient,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  on  the  whole,  and  he  does  not  give  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  I  am  only  stating  what  is  almost  the  univer- 
sal experience  of  these  societies. 

27909.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  To  carry  that  a  step  further,  do 
you  think  that  the  provision  by  the  State  of  medical 
assistance  is  not  hkely  to  keep  wages  down  ?— Personally, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  wages. 

27910.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  tendency  of  pro- 
viding anything  in  that  way  by  the  State  is  to  prevent 
wages  from  rising  to  the  point  whi  h  would  admit  of  men 
making  that  provision  ? — I  confess  I  do  not  think  that 
the  provision  of  medical  attendance  would  make  any 
difference  to  wages. 

27911.  Do  you  urge  this  development  of  medical 
relief  on  the  ground  of  the  prevention  of  infection,  or  of 
raising  the  physical  standard  in  England  ? — Both.  I 
think  both  are  very  important. 

27912.  Primarily,  so  to  speak,  which  is  your  main 
argument  ? — Raising  the  general  physical  standard. 

27913.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  a  fair  question  to  put 
to  you,  but  if  you  had  to  choose  between  a  system  which 
raised  the  physical  standard,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
weakening  to  character,  which  should  you  take  your 
stand  on  ? — Personally,  I  think  that  if  you  go  about  the 
raising  of  the  physical  standard  in  the  right  way  you 
would  be  able  to  help  the  character. 

27914.  You  do  not  think  they  are  inconsistent  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  are  inconsistent,  but  so  much  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  you  go  to  work. 

27915.  You  would  not  Uke  to  face  the  alternative  of 
having  to  choose  between  them  ? — I  should  not  care 
to  have  to  face  the  alternative. 

27916.  In  your  case  of  providing  for  sickness,  is  it  not 
almost  certain  that  that  distinction  of  merit  would  have 
to  disappear,  and  you  would  have  to  treat  the  cases  purely 
according  to  the  degree  of  sickness  ? — Yes,  I  think  so — 
absolutely.  They  have  discovered  that  in  public  health 
work. 

27917.  You  would  not  wish  to  insist  upon  that  dis- 
tinction of  merit  ? — I  do  not  think  so — not  in  the  case 
of  medical  work. 

27918.  Not  in  view  of  the  difficulties  that  were  put 
to  you  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I  think  for  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  community  it  would  not  be 
well  to  insist  upon  it. 

27919.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  small  ills  of  life  which  a  man 
might  provide  against  and  the  more  serious  ills  which 
are  beyond  his  provision  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  might._ 

27920.  Would  that  take  the  form  in  your  mind,  do 
you  think,  ultimately,  that  the  State  should  provide 
relief  in  institutions,  and  leave  the  other  reUef  to  the 
people  to  provide  for  themselves  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

27921.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  adequate  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  would  cover  the  ground. 

27922.  Would  you  look  forward  to  that  as  an  ideal  ? — 
I  should  prefer  to  see  the  poor  trained  to  look  after  their 
own  sick  as  far  as  they  could  in  all  the  smaller  cases. 
Whether  that  is  possible  under  existing  circumstances 
I  do  not  know. 

27923.  Would  you  make  provision  against  those  minor 
ailments  ? — I  should  prefer  to  see  the  poor  trained  to 
make  provision  for  themselves  against  those  minor  ail- 
ments, and  I  think  they  could  be  trained  by  the  women 
health  visitors,  if  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  them, 
and  they  are  good  enough  women. 

27924.  Do  you  not  think  that  hand  in  hand  with  that 
must  go  on  a  certain  amount  of  strictness  in  administra- 
tion ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  always. 

27925.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  are  to  combine  that  Need  for 
strictness  with  the  treatment  of  sickness.    What  loom  is  removal  ot 
there  for  it  in  your  system  ? — I  see  what  you  mean  now.  ^'ck  to 
For  example,  if  in  visiting  a  house  I  found  that  the  people  J,7(|^g[."^'?°"^ 
were  very  cleanly,  and  that  they  observed  all  the  in-  ^.j^ggg 
structions  given  by  the  health  visitor,  and  did  exactly 

what  they  were  told,  I  should  allow  the  sick  person  to  stay 
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Mr.  there  in  many  eases  where  otherwise  I  would  order  him 
Percy  immediately  into  an  institution,  whether  he  liked  it  of 
Alden,  whether  he  did  not.  That  is  the  only  distinction  I  should 
M.P.  make. 

16  Oct"  1906     27926.  Would  you  face  the  responsibihty  of  leaving 

 him  to  die  there  because  his  character  was  not  good 

Need  for  re-  enough  for  you  to  attend  to  him  inside  ? — I  would  not, 
moval  of  sick  certainly. 

i°'certl^n  "'^^  27927.  How  would  you  meet  those  cases  ?— He  could  not 
cases  allowed  to  die  there.     He  would  be  taken  to  an 

institution. 

27928.  That  is  introducing  a  new  principle  into  the  Poor 
Law,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  if  it  was  a  very  serious  case — if 
for  example  it  was  consumption — I  should  certainly 
not  allow  him  to  stay  in  his  home. 

27929.  I  was  not  thinking  of  an  infectious  case ;  I 
think  that  would  be  different  ? — Say  a  sub-infectious  case, 
such  as  consumption. 

27930.  Take  a  non-infectious  case  ? — In  a  non-infectious 
case  I  think  I  should  be  guided  by  the  report  of  the  health 
visitor  ;  and  the  sick  person  would  probably  go  into  an 
institution. 
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27931.  (i)/r.  Patten- MacDougall.)  \ou  suggest  that 
.ill  medical  relief  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Poor  Law  authorities,  and  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
pubhc  health  authorities,  as  I  understand  it  ? — I  would 
not  be  prepared  to  say  that  all  medical  rehef  under  all 
circumstances  and  in  all  places  should,  but  I  think  as  a 
general  rule  it  would  be  well  to  hand  over  that  side  to  the 
public  health  authority. 

27932.  Accordingly,  inside  the  walls  of  a  workhouse, 
where  you  frequently  find  the  infirmaries,  you  would  have 
two  authorities  at  work,  would  you  not  ? — Why  ?  I  do 
not  quite  see. 

27933.  Because  you  would  have  the  infirmary  in  charge 
of  the  public  health  authorities,  and  the  workhouse  proper 
in  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ;  would  that  not 
be  the  result  of  your  suggestion  ? — Yes,  if  you  are  handing 
Qver  the  infirmary  to  the  public  health  authority. 

27934.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a  very  grave 
objection  to  it  ? — The  fact  that  the  infirmary  is  so  close 
to  the  poor-house  ? 

27935.  I  mean  to  have  two  jurisdictions.  I  suppose 
that  would  also  necessitate  this  ;  that  where  you  have 
an  inmate  in  the  workhouse  who  becomes  ill  and  requires 
to  be  removed  to  the  infirmary  you  would  have  him 
handed  over  from  one  authority  to  another  authority, 
would  you  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  true,  and  that  is  done  in 
Denmark.    The  same  thing  happens  in  Denmark. 

27936.  Do  you  recommend  that  here  ? — I  do  not  recom- 
mend anything  that  means  overlapping  or  lack  of 
co-ordination  ;  but  something  must  be  done. 

27937.  Do  you  not  think  the  present  Une  is  a  very  well 
defined  one  and  involves  a  very  clear  and  distinct  principle, 
that  is,  that  in  the  Poor  Law  you  are  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  individual,  but  when  you  are  dealing 
with  the  public  health,  I  mean  in  case  of  an  infectious 
disease,  there  it  is  the  interests  of  the  community  that 
are  chiefly  concerned,  because  the  object  is  to  prevent 
infection  ? — Yes. 

27938.  Is  that  not  a  very  clear  line  which  marks  and 
distinguishes  the  different  spheres  of  action  of  the  pubhc 
health  authorities  and  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? — I  con- 
fess I  think  that  Une  of  demarcation  is  breaking  down. 

27939.  In  wVat  way  ? — As  I  suggest  here  in  my  state- 
ment, in  the  prevention  of  consumption,  for  example. 

27940.  Assume  consumption  to  be  an  infectious  disease, 
would  you  not  hand  it  over  to  the  pubhc  health 
authorities — it  is  an  infectious  disease,  is  it  not  ? — Yec, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  handed  over. 

2794L  Has  that  not  been  suggested  ? — It  has  been 
suggested,  and  I  suggest  it  again.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  handed  over  to  the  pubhc  health 
authority. 

27942.  It  has  been  suggested  in  some  parts  ? — Yes. 
Let  us  take  things  about  which  we  are  certain,  and  let 
us  hand  those  over  to  start  with  ;  let  us  make  a  beginning. 

\  27943.  You  think  that  consumption  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Pubhc  Health  Act  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain 
it  should. 


27944.  Then  as  regards  cleanliness  and  the  sanitary  jj^ggjj  {qj, 
conditions  of  the  houses  and  their  inmates,  is  that  not  a  women  re- 
matter  really  for  the  reheving  officer,  and  if  you  had  an  lievingofE. 
efficient  staff  of  relieving  officers  would  it  not  be  their  cer.s. 
duty  to  inquire  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  house,  and  of 

the  person  who  is  getting  the  relief  ? — I  think  if  you  had 
women  relieving  officers  as  well  as  men  that  might  make 
a  difference. 

27945.  In  fact  you  want  an  efficient  service  of  relieving 
officers — Yes.  You  want  somebody  who  is  like  a  woman 
health  visitor  in  many  cases,  and  you  must  have  it. 

27946.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  your  paragraph  16  you 
suggest  that  supposing  the  medical  relief  is  retained  by  the 
Guardians,  the  poor  law  medical  officer  should  devote  his 
whole  time  to  his  duties  ? — Yes,  I  do. 


27947.  Would  that  not  be  rather  difficult  in  rural  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes.  I  confess  I  am  not  speaking  here  from 
practical  experience,  but  I  imagine  from  what  I  have  seen 
that  it  might  be  a  difficulty  in  rural  districts. 

27948.  On  the  ground  that  it  is  undesirable  to  have  a 
very  large  area  for  a  medical  officer,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  at  him  ? — Yes. 

27949.  Then  take  your  other  plan.  In  the  next  para- 
graph you  suggest  the  handing  over  of  medical  relief  to  the 
sanitary  authorities  ;  I  think  you  said  that  would  involve 
a  re-casting  of  the  public  health  system  ? — A  reorganisation 
of  it. 

27950.  An  alteration  of  areas,  for  instance  ?— Yes. 

27951.  Would  you  say  that  the  present  sanitary  districts 
are  much  too  small  for  that  sort  of  arrangement  ? — It  is 
obvious  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  working  together  of 
the  public  health  departments,  say,  in  London. 

27952.  Getting  outside  London  (because,  of  course,  in 
London  you  have  the  large  populations)  to  where  you  get 
the  smaller  districts,  do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  the  sanitary  authority  providing  an  institution 
for  the  sick  in  every  case  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  hand  over  this  class  of  work  to  a  very  small  public 
health  department  in  a  very  small  town.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  do  it.  You  would  have  to  come  to 
some  arrangement  for  larger  institutions. 

27953.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  last  two  sec- 
tions of  your  statement,  and  I  think  we  had  better  take 
them  together.  West  Ham,  perhaps,  accentuates  more 
than  any  other  district  some  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  unemployed.  Apparently  you  do  not  think 
that  the  guardians  are  well  quahfied  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  unemployed  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

27954.  You  would,  therefore,  hand  that  work  over 
to  the  municipalities,  and  you  would  only  leave  to  the 
guardians  people  of  lazy  or  vicious  character.  What 
would  be  left  to  the  guardians  ?  You  would  take  away 
from  them  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  you  would  take 
away  from  them  medical  re'ief,  so  that  practically  there 
would  be  nothing  left  but  the  children  and  the  bad  char- 
acters. That  is  what  it  really  comes  to,  is  it  not  ? — I 
certainly  should  not  beheve  in  adding  any  further  to  the 
work  of  the  guardians. 

27955.  Would  it  not  have  a  very  bad  effect  outside,  if 
the  only  two  classes  that  the  guardians  had  to  deal  with 
were  the  children  whom  they  had  got  to  educate  to  a  better 
state  of  things  than  that  in  which  they  were  born,  and  the 
class  who  were  of  indifferent  character  ?  That  would  I 
think  rather  tend  to  put  a  stigma  on  the  children  ? — I  am 
not  very  much  afraid  about  the  children  I  confess.  I 
think  that  the  whole  character  of  the  training  of  children 
by  boards  of  guardians  is  very  rapidly  changing,  and  I 
think  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  it  is  not  regarded  as 
placing  a  stigma  at  all  upon  the  character  of  the  child  that 
it  has  been  educated  and  trained  by  Poor  Law  guardians 
in  a  Poor  Law  school. 

27956.  Supposing  the  municipal  authorities  are  given 
the  duty  of  deaUng  with  the  unemployed,  what  would 
you  suggest  ?  How  are  they  to  test  those  who  are  bona  fide 
people  out  of  employment,  and  sample  those  who  are  not 
very  careful  about  getting  employment  ? — I  should  always 
give  a  test  of  work  of  some  sort. 

27957.  The  guardians  have  recognised  tests  which 
you  do  not  seem  to  me  to  favour  much  ;  what  tests 
could  you  suggest  the  municipal  authorities  should 
have  ?— I  should  always  have  a  test  on  land  of  some 
sort. 
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n.  of  27958.  But  if  the  applications  are  numerous  it  is 
for  impossible  to  apply  that  test  ? — It  is  impossible  under 
present  circumstances,  I  admit,  but  I  do  not  quite  see 
why  it  should  be  impossible  in  the  future,  if  we  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  provide  the  land,  either  for  the 
guardians  or  for  the  municipahties  to  give  an  adequate 
test. 

27959.  In  West  Ham  what  were  the  number  of  applica- 
tions in  this  last  winter,  do  you  know  ? — I  think  there 
were  between  4,000  and  5,000. 

27960.  You  would  have  to  hold  a  whole  county  to  test 
4,000  or  5,000  people  ? — I  see  there  were  4,000  men  and 
150  women. 

27961.  You  would  want,  at  any  rate,  an  enormous 
area  to  test  those  men  if  you  put  them  simply  to  agricul- 
tural work  ? — Yes  ;  they  would  not  all  be  tested  in  that 
way — not  every  individual,  of  course.  The  150  women 
obviously  could  not  be  tested  on  the  land.  I  think  as  a 
first  step  it  would  be  possible  to  give  them  that  test.  It 
does  not  mean  that  you  would  test  them  over  a  very  long 
period  to  start  with. 

27962.  Then  supposing,  we  will  say,  that  90  per  cent, 
of  that  4,000  or  5,000  people  were  to  comply  with  the  test, 
what  would  you  do  then  ;  would  you  give  them  employ- 
ment ? — I  should  endeavour  to  give  them  employment. 

27963.  For  how  long  ? — For  as  long  as  they  require  it. 
It  would  be  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  but  as  long  as 
was  necessary. 

te  for  27964.  Who  would  be  the  judge  as  to  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  continue  or  to  break  off  the  employment  ? — 
\nd  The  only  possible  judge  would  be  the  superintendent  of 
eroof.  the  labour  registry,  or  the  labour  exchange  which  took 
their  names  in  the  first  place — working  under  a  committee, 
of  course. 

27965.  Would  you  pay  them  less  than  the  recognised 
trade  wage  ? — I  should  work  them  less  than  the  recognised 
number  of  hours  ;  I  should  work  them  for  a  less  time  in 
tlie  week. 

27966.  And  give  them  less  wages  ? — They  would  get 
less  wages  accordingly.  I  should  work  them  perhaps 
one  day  short  in  the  week. 

27967.  What  inducement  would  they  have  to  leave  this 
employment  ? — I  think  the  first  inducement  would  be 
that  their  wage  was  less  under  the  relief  works,  whatever 
they  were,  if  they  only  worked,  say,  five  days  a  week. 

27968.  Assuming  you  would  take  away  all  the  discredit 
associated  with  applications  for  employment  to  the 
municipality,  and  assuming  that  you  pay  the  applicants 
in  proportion  to  the  time  you  work  them,  according  to  the 
recognised  rates,  do  you  not  think  that  you  might  in 
certain  districts  have  a  very  largo  number  of  persons 
permanently  on  your  hands  ? — I  think  you  have  got 
them  on  your  hands  now  more  or  less  permanently. 

27969.  If  they  are  to  be  self-supporting,  and  if  they 
are  to  seek  for  work,  must  you  not  apply  to  them  pressure 
of  some  kind  or  other  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  I  should  apply 
the  pressure  of  making  them  work  very  hard  at  the  work 
they  wore  doing.  If  it  were  possible,  if  I  had  the  power 
to  do  it,  I  should  apply  what  is  called  the  co-operative 
gang  system  of  New  Zealand,  that  is  to  say,  any  man  who 
wanted  work  would  have  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
his  fellow  men  and  take  a  certain  contract  to  do  a  certain 
piece  of  work  in  a  certain  time,  or  at  any  rate  to  do  a 
certain  piece  of  work  for  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

27970.  Then  you  would  stiffen  up  the  work  they  had  to 
do  ?— Yes.  I  would  not  be  unjust  or  unfair,  but  I  would 
say,  "  Our  engineer  has  estimated  this  piece  of  work 
to  be  worth  so  much  ;  if  you  are  prepared  to  do  it  for  that 
much,  you  and  your  fellows,  the  ten  or  eleven  men  " 
(because  we  would  break  them  up  into  gangs),  "  then  we 
are  prepared  to  pay  you  the  money  ;  if  not,  you  can  go 
and  look  for  work  elsewhere." 


27974.  We  have  got  so  far,  I  think,  that  we  are  agreed 
there  would  have  to  be  some  pressure  or  test  ? — Yos. 
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27971.  For  yourself,  would  you  contemplate  with 
equanimity  a  municipality  employing  from  one  years'  end 
to  the  other  thousands  of  persons  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment ?— No,  I  should  not,  certainly. 

27972.  You  would  not  like  that  ? — It  would  not  be 
necessary  if  we  did  our  duty  as  municipalities  in  the  first 
place. 

27973.  Why  ? — There  is  not  a  single  municipal  labour 
bureau  or  registry  that  is  really  worthy  the  name  at  all. 
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27975.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  were  a  uniform 

system  of  labour  bureaux  established  under  the  municipal-   

ities,  which  did  not  merely  contain  the  names  of  people  16  Oct.  1906. 

who  were  casually  employed  at  unskilled  labour,  but  were  

recognised  as  registries  where  employers  could  get  work-  Need  and 
men,  do  you  think  if  they  were  established  all  over  Eng-  advantages  of 
land  that  it  would  make  any  difference  as  regards  un-  q£ 
employment  ? — I  think  it  would  make  an  immense  differ-  i^^bour 
ence,  and  it  would  be  one  of  the  very  best  tests  you  could  bureaux, 
possibly  have  in  the  first  place.    If  a  man  were  not  willing 

to  register  you  would  know  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
work. 

27976.  You  would  set  up  those  bureaux,  and  they 
should  have  relations  and  inter-communication  one  with 
another  ? — Yes. 

27977.  Assuming  you  have  something  of  that  sort,  it 
would  require  some  system  of  registration,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  require  a  system  of  registration  and  a 
great  deal  of  care. 

27978.  And  you  would  contemplate  that  as  part  of 
your  scheme  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  part  of  it. 

27979.  Assuming  that  you  could  get  anything  like  Proposed 
registration,   then,   I  assume  you  would  be  prepared  facilities  for 
rather  to  give  facilities  to  hona  fide  working  men  going  bona-fide 
from  where  they  were  out  of  employment  to  places  where  ^gU*^ 
they  were  likely  to  get  employment  ? — I  should  encourage  '^^yj.jj. 


them  to  go,  and  if  necessary  I  should  pay  their  railway 
fares,  if  they  were  in  a  very  bad  way. 

27980.  Assuming  you  could  establish  some  system  of 
that  kind,  would  you  try  to  provide  accommodation  other 
than  the  casual  ward  for  these  men  who  were  travelling 
in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

27981.  Would  you  think  that  something  of  that  kind  German 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  periodical  difficulties  that  labour 
occur  from  changes  in  machinery,  and  the  consequent  bureaux  and 

their  results  : 


Attitude  of 


immediate  displacement  of  labour  ? — I  am  quite  sure 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  system  in  Germany  that  it  ^p^^'^j^g 
has  done  good  there.  The  fact  that  the  labour  bureaux  Unions, 
in  Germany  reckon  their  applicants  and  their  situations 
filled  by  the  tens  of  thousands  rather  than  by  hundreds, 
as  we  do,  shows  that  it  must  have  a  very  beneficial  effect. 

27982.  Do  you  know  whether  the  big  trade  unions  and 
others  there  work  at  all  in  accord  with  these  municipal 
registries  ? — All  the  municipal  bureaux  are  governed  by 
committees,  and  half  of  each  committee  consists  of  trade- 
unionists  and  half  of  employers. 

27983.  [Miss  Hill.)  Are  you  still  speaking  of  Germany  ? 
—Yes. 

27984.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  May  I  ask  whether  the  socialist 
trade  unions  have  any  representative  ? — A  good  many 
of  the  trade  unions  have  their  own  labour  bureau,  but  all 
of  them  are  willing  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
municipal  labour  bureaux. 

27985.  And  are  tJiey  elected  by  the  trade  unions  ? — 
Yes. 

27986.  [Chairman.)  This  is  a  reform  which  I  understand 
you  would  strongly  urge  t — Very  strongly  indeed. 

27987.  West  Ham  is  naturally  associated  with  un- 
employment ;  the  population  there  has  increased  enor- 
mousljr,  has  it  not  1 — Yes. 

27988.  I  rather  gather  that  you  think  it  is  now  station- 
ary ? — It  is  not  quite  stationary,  but  the  population  is  not 
increasing  as  fast  as  what  I  may  call  the  pauperism  is 
increasing,  or  the  poverty  of  the  district  is  increasing. 

27989.  West  Ham  presents  a  peculiar  problem  ;  there  Conditions  in 
is  an  enormous  migration  into  it  which  ha^  been  going  on  West  Ham 
for  years,  of  people,  who,  if  not  exactly  deititute,  are  only  and  their 
just  above  the  line  of  destitution  ? — That  is  so.  causes. 

27990.  What  brings  them  to  West  Ham  ?  There  is  no 
employment  there  except  in  Canning  Town,  is  there  ? — • 
There  are  a  great  many  factories  in  West  Ham,  and  then 
there  are  two  enormous  industries  in  the  Great  Eastern 
Works  and  in  the  docks.  Those  are  the  two  maju  in- 
dustries. 

27991.  The  Great  Eastern  would  be  skilled  labour, 
would  it  not  ? — There  is  a  very  great  deal  of  unskilled 
labour  there. 
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27992.  Is  it  casual  ? — No,  it  is  not  casual ;  but  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  unskilled  labour. 


Conditions  in 
West  Ham 
and  their 
causes. 


27993.  Is  it  seasonal,  or  is  there  any  permanent  em- 
ployment there  ? — It  is  partly  seasonal,  but  it  is  much 

16  Oct.  1906.  more  permanent  than  any  other  industry. 

27994.  This  great  aggregation  of  poor  people  in  one 
district  is  a  very  serious  social  difficulty,  is  it  not  ? — It  is 
very  serious — I  think  so  serious  that  it  requires  the  inter- 
vention of  the  State. 

27995.  And  it  will  not  improve,  because,  as  you  say, 
the  better  class  people  are  rather  being  driven  out  ? — That 
is  so. 

27996.  What  makes  them  go  there,  do  you  think  ? 
Are  houses  cheaper,  or  is  it  the  cheap  railway  fares,  or 
a  combination  of  both  ? — I  think  a  great  many  of  those 
were  drawn  there  in  the  first  place  by  the  fact  that  new 
factories  were  being  built,  and  so  there  seemed  openings 
for  work,  and  in  the  second  place  by  the  prospect  of  labour, 
even  of  casual  labour  only,  in  the  docks. 

27997.  They  went,  you  think,  as  much  to  get  employ- 
ment jin  'the  locality,  as  because  of  the  demolition  of 
buildings  in  inner  London  ? — I  think  a  great  many  were 
probably  driven  out  by  the  clearances,  and  so  on,  of 
London  and  by  the  constant  pressure  from  within.  They 
went  further  and  further  out,  as  they  are  going  now.  But 
I  think,  in  the  main,  they  were  attracted  to  the  district 
by  the  possibility  of  getting  labour  for  a  short  time. 

279.^8.  West  Ham  has  now  been  so  long  populated 
that  the  locality  must  feel,  not  only  the  pressure  of  the 
heavy  education  rate,  but  also  the  pressure  of  an  increas- 
ing poor  rate  ? — That  is  so. 

27999.  In  other  parts,  such  as  Edmonton  and  Totten- 
ham the  education  rate  is  high,  but  the  poor  rate  has  not 
yet  risen  to  the  point  at  which  it  will  be  when  the  people 
get  older,  I  take  it  ? — No,  but  of  course  it  is  tending  to  rise. 

28000.  I  assume  I  may  take  it  that  that  is  the  experience 
of  all  those  districts  ? — Yes. 

28001.  A  high  education  rate  on  account  of  the  number 
of  children,  a  comparatively  low  poor  rate  at  first,  owing 
to  the  old  people  being  left  behind  in  the  localities  from 
which  the  migrants  have  come  7 — Yes  ;  and  then  a  gradu- 
ally increasifig  poor  rate  owing  to  the  fact  that  poor  people 
are  constantly  coming  into  these  outside  suburban  dis- 
tricts. 
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28002.  I  see  the  amount  of  outdoor  pauperism  in 
West  Ham  is  17,000,  and  we  have  had  evidence  in  con- 
nection with  the  system  of  relief  there.  Do  you  think 
there  are  the  materials  locally  in  West  Ham  to  set  up 
effective  charitable  organisations  in  connection  with 
outdoor  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  impossible, 
although  as  I  said  before,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
import  additional  aid. 

28003.  Would  the  aid  be  of  money  as  well  as  of  indi- 
viduals ? — Unless  you  were  willing  to  increase  the  poor 
rate  there  would  have  to  be  some  money  from  without. 

28004.  Are  there  any  large  local  charities  in  West  Ham  ? 
— None  whatever. 

28005.  Supposing  you  had  a  pretty  free  hand,  what 
would  you  do  ?  Would  you  bring  these  districts  into 
London  for  certain  purposes  ? — I  think  so.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  even  that  solves  the  difficulty ;  I  mean 
London  will  cry  out  immediately.  I  think  the  only  way 
is  to  drain  West  Ham. 

28006.  You  mean  to  remove  the  population  ? — To  get 
these  people  out. 

28007.  The  population  now,  I  suppose,  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  local  requirements  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

28008.  Do  the  cheap  railway  fares  and  the  facilities  for 
getting  backwards  and  forwards  lead  to  an  insanitary 
or  bad  class  of  house  being  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  due  to  that.  You  get  a  cheap 
house  wherever  there  are  cheap  railway  fares,  obviously, 
because  the  working  classes  will  follow  along  the  line  of 
the  railway  ;  but  I  think  the  bad  class  of  house,  in  the  first 
place,  was  due  to  lack  of  proper  control  when  there  was  a 
local  board. 

28009.  Would  you  say  that  the  district  is  unhealthy  as 
a  site  ? — I  think  the  site  is  particularly  bad,  but  I  thint 
that  the  building  inspection  on  the  whole  is  very  much 
better  than  it  used  to  be,  and  that  the  houses  on  the  whole 
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are  very  much  better  built  than  they  used  to  be,  even  on 
this  poor  marsh  land. 

28010.  The  feeling  of  the  local  authorities  in  West  Ham  Question  of 
is  against  incorporation  with  London,  is  it  not  ? — It  used  inclusion  of 
to  be,  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  is  now.  I  confess  ^est  Ham  in 
I  used  to  be  against  it,  but  I  am  not  now. 

28011.  In  fact  it  is  the  only  method  that  you  see  by 
which  you  can  deal  with  a  certain  class  of  difiiculty  ?— 
I  can  see  no  other  way  out  of  the  immediate  difficulty 
which  faces  them. 

28012.  Would  you  do  the  same  as  regards  Edmonton 
and  Tottenham  ? — Yes. 

28013.  (*S'i!>  Samuel  Provis.)  Supposing  West  Ham 
to  be  brought  into  London,  would  you  say  it  should 
come  in  for  all  purposes  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
asolutely  necessary  to  take  it  in  for  all  purposes. 

28014.  There  would  be  great  objection,  would  there 
not,  to  having  a  place  in  the  county  of  London  for  one 
purpose,  and  not  for  another  ? — Great  objections  would 
be  raised  certainly.  London  would  raise  great  objec- 
tions. What  is  wanted  is  more  equalisation  with  regard 
to  the  poor  rate  and  the  education  rate  ;  that  is  where 
the  burden  comes  in,  and  that  is  where,  on  the  whole, 
the  bm'den  is  unjust. 

28015.  The  principle  of  modern  legislation  has  been 
to  avoid  the  overlapping  of  areas,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

28016.  Bringing  West  Ham  in  for  certain  purposes, 
and  leaving  it  out  for  others  would  infringe  that  prin- 
ciple, would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would  ;  but  I  think  we 
have  to  face  that  difficulty  everywhere  just  now.  I 
thinlt  we  have  got  to  come  to  some  conclusion  about  that. 

28017.  [Mr.  Chandler.)  What  you  suggest  is,  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  unemployed,  as  distinct  from  the 
unemployables,  should  be  put  under  the  municipalities, 
but  do  you  mean  by  that  that  each  locality  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  dealing  with  its  own  unemployed  ? 
— In  the  first  place,  they  should  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  dealing  with  them,  that  is,  through  the  labour 
bureaus  making  the  preliminary  inquiries  and  classifying 
them  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  After  they  have 
been  fully  classified,  they  should  go  to  the  Government, 
the  central  department,  which  I  hope  would  also  be 
strengthened,  and  then  they  would  have  to  deal  with 
each  class  according  to  certain  instructions  which  would 
be  sent  to  them. 

28018.  Tlien  you  contemplate  some  Imperial  system  ? 
— There  must  be  some  Government  assistance  for  the 
unemployed.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  but  we  have 
got  to  come  to  that,  I  am  sure.  I  do  not  think  you  have 
any  right  whatever  to  put  upon  one  locality  all  the  res- 
ponsibility for  dealing  with  the  pauperism  or  the  unem- 
ployment which  is  not  really  the  fault  of  the  locality, 
but  only  an  accident  of  the  locality's  geographical  situa- 
tion. 

?  28019.  I  take  it  you  do  not  approve  very  much  of  the 
composition  of  the  Distress  Committees,  which  are  mixed 
bodies  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  very  effective  at  the 
present  time. 

28020.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  The  geographical  situation 
of  the  locality  does  not  necessarily  affect  its  poverty  or 
the  reverse,  does  it  ? — I  think  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

28021.  It  is  the  tj^e  of  industry  and  of  people  in  it 
which  is  the  effective  thing,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  you  will 
find  that  wherever  you  get  a  district  situated  geographi- 
cally Hke  West  Ham,  that  is  to  say,  situated  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  in  low-l3ring  marshy  land,  there  you 
will  get  a  poor  class  of  people  Hving. 

28022.  Is  it  not  more  the  nature  of  the  employment, 
at  the  docks,  for  instance,  that  causes  it  ? — The  docks 
have  to  do  with  it.  When  I  said  "  geographical,"  I  did 
not  mean,  as  you  seem  to  think,  purely  the  situation  with 
regard  to  the  river,  for  example  ;  I  meant  its  situation 
with  regard  to  London  and  other  great  towns. 

28023.  Does  that  not  rather  throw  it  back  on  the 
locality  in  the  sense  that,  say,  the  employers  are  res- 
ponsible ;  I  mean  that  the  nature  of  the  dock  employment 
is  responsible  ?  It  is  not  a  national  question  from  that 
point  of  view,  but  a  question  of  the  people  who  are  con- 
cerned in  making  the  locality  what  it  is  ? — I  would  not 
for  one  single  moment  wish  to  free  the  directors  of  the 
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of    docks  from  their  responsibility,  and,  if  it  were  necessary 
(•ners'  I  would  make  suggestions  for  organising  the  work  of  the 
Ibility  docks.    But,  after  all,  even  the  directors  of  the  docks  are 
ditioii  not  wholly  responsible  for  this.    You  must  have  docks. 
Ham.        must  have  a  port  of  London,  you  must  improve  your 
port,  and  people  must  live  near  their  work  ;  and  all  the 
evils  which  are  incident  to  that  are  not  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  dock  directors. 
J.  28024.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  dock  directors 

ga-  would  be  more  capable,  if  you  throw  the  responsibility 
upon  them  of  organising  their  work,  than  an  ignorant 
Government  would  be  ? — The  dock  directors  have  -not 
fully  succeeded,  at  any  rate  up  to  the  present,  in  organising 
their  work. 

28025.  Perhaps  they  have  not  tried  ? — I  think  they 
have  made  some  effort,  and  I  think  in  some  of  the  docks 
they  have  more  or  less  succeeded  ;  but  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  in  connection  with  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Docks. 

28026.  You  would  agree,  then,  that  we  should  try  to 
throw  some  responsibility  on  to  them  ? — Certainly ; 
I  think  you  will  have  to  look  into  the  whole  question  of 
the  reorganisation  of  the  docks  before  you  can  do  very 
much. 

28027.  One  question  about  the  emplo5rment  bureau  : 
Have  you  any  idea  how  you  might  meet  tliis  difficulty, 
that  when  you  begin  to  find  work  for  a  man  you  may  go 
on  findins;  work  for  him  as  long  as  he  likes  to  throw  up  his 
jobs  ?  That  has  been  my  experience  of  finding  work  for 
people  ? — That  is  met  wi  Ji  in  Germany,  as  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, by  their  keeping  a  register  of  his  name  and  address  and 
of  his  occupations.  If  he  applies  a  very  great  number 
of  times  for  Vvork,  that  is,  if  he  loses  -his  job  frequently, 
they  begin  to  be  down  on  him,  and  say,  "  Look  !  here  after 
all,  you  do  not  keep  a  job  very  long  ;  what  is  wrong  ?  " 
They  are  not  very  "particular  about  finding  him  work 
if  he  is  frequently  losing  his  job,  but  they  pass  on  to  another 
man. 

28028.  So  they  would  penalise  him  in  that  way — they 
would  let  him  drop  out  ? — Yes.  They  say,  "  We  must 
help  a  man  who  will  keep  his  situation  longer." 

28029.  W(  uld  you  make  definite  provision  against  that 
sort  of  person  ? — I  think  all  you  ought  to  do  is  to  exercise 
almost  the  control  of  a  parent  over  a  child  who  is  a  little 
wayward.  You  ought  to  give  him  a  spur  now  and  then 
to  encourage  him  to  keep  to  his  work. 

28030.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  labour 
bureaux,  in  the  first  instance  do  you  find  any  objection 
to  the  establishment  of  labour  bureaux  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  who  are  organised  ? — There  has  been  very 
great  objection  taken  to  the  labour  bureaux,  and  on 
two  grounds,  firstly,  because  they  say  that  the  labour 
bureau  never  does  anything  or  never  does  anything  ade- 
quate, and  secondly  because  they  say  when  it  does  do 
anything  it  interferes  with  our  organisation  and 
encourages  the  employer  to  look  to  it  for  help  when  there 
is  a  difficulty  or  any  slight  quarrel  inside  the  works  or 
the  factory. 

28031.  The  organised  workers  have  labour  bureaux  of 
their  own,  I  understand,  but  is  there  intercommunication 
lietween  one  district  and  another  in  a  given  trade  ? — Yes. 
Many  of  the  skilled  imions  practically  have  their  own 
labour  bureaux,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  going  on 
in  that  direction. 

28032.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  skilled  unions  are  con- 
cerned, they  look  upon  it  as  a  disadvantage  to  have 
universal  labour  bureaux,  do  they  ? — I  would  not  say 
that — no.  All  the  skilled  men  in  the  trade  unions 
have  said  to  me  that  they  would  be  quite  prepared  to 
support  labour  bureaux  if  they  were  differently  organised. 
My  contention  is  that  if  they  were  organised  on  German 
Unes,  with  full  representation  upon  the  Committee  which 
governs  the  bureau,  you  would  find  the  trade  unions 
would  accept  them  and  work  with  them. 

28033.  That  is,  if  organised  on  lines  that  would  not 
interfere  with  skilled  trades  ;  is  that  it  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  I  do  not  think  the  skilled  trades  would  hold  aloof  ; 
they  would  rather  welcome  the  extra  assistance. 

28034.  They  have  found  in  Germany  that  there  are 
several  sj-stems  of  labour  bureaux  necessary,  have  they 
not  ? — Y'es,  that  is  quite  true. 
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28035.  And  running  side   by  side  ? — But   the  two 

largest  are  absorbing  the  others  gradually  ;  the  municipal 
labour  bureaux  and  the  voluntary  associations,  which  are 
now  becoming  big  public  institutions,  are  rather  absorbing 
the  others. 

28036.  Against  their  will  ? — Not  against  their  will, 
but  the  trade  unions  are  relying  less  on  their  own  labour 
bureaux  and  more  on  the  municipal  bureaux ;  that  is  all. 
Of  course  they  have  so  many  additional  advantages  ; 
they  are  in  touch  with  all  the  country,  for  instance. 

28037.  I  take  it  you  would  offer  work  by  a  municipahty 
to  any  man  that  appeared  willing  to  work  ? — Yes. 

28038.  Whether  he  was  a  single  man  or  a  householder  ? 
—Yes. 

28039.  Some  sections  of  the  workers  provide  against 
unemployment  by  their  own  contributions,  do  they  not  ? 
- — Yes,  certain  trade  unions  do. 

28040.  Would  they  continue  to  do  so  if  this  work  was 
offered  at  all  times  by  a  municipahty  ? — I  contend  that 
they  would  be  all  the  more  willing  to  do  so  if  you  en- 
couraged them  in  the  work  that  they  have  already  done. 
The  trade  unions  spend  just  about  half  a  million  a  year 
on  out-of-employment  insurance.  My  contention  is  that 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  on  doing  that  by  Govern- 
ment subsidies,  if  necessary,  and  that  you  should  urge 
the  unions  that  do  not  do  so  to  take  up  the  same  work 
by  making  them  an  offer. 

28041.  This  is  done  in  Germany,  1  think  ? — \''es,  it 
is  done  in  Germany. 

28042.  If  a  worker  can  at  any  time  come  to  the  muni- 
cipality and  demand  work  when  "he  wants  it — and  I 
take  it  you  would  not  want  to  make  him  work  at  any 
other  time — why  should  he  pay  any  contribution  as  an 
insurance,  as  it  were,  against  unemployment  ? — He 
might  come  and  demand  work,  but  he  would  not  always 
get  it.  There  are  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  refusing  him 
work,  if  he  has  not  done  all  that  he  should  do  to  deserve 
it,  or  has  not  made  any  attempt  on  his  own  account  to 
find  work. 

28043.  Of  course  if  a  man  is  merely  indolent  that  is  no 
vice,  and  it  is  difficult  to  bring  anything  against  him, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is,  but  he  is  pretty  soon  found  out. 

28044.  How  ? — You  can  give  him  a  test  of  any  sort.  I 
would  give  him  a  test. 

28045.  That  means  if  you  give  him  a  test,  a  measured 
test,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

28046.  Is  it  possible  to  give  a  measured  task  to  people 
under  these  conditions  ? — I  think  a  good  judge  can  always 
tell.  I  have  known  of  men  who  were  foremen  who  could 
tell  in  about  ten  minutes  whether  a  man  was  fit  for  any- 
thing or  not,  and  whether  he  was  really  trying  or  whether 
he  was  not  trying. 

28047.  Is  there  not  always  the  plea  that  the  man  is  a 
little  bit  below  par,  and  you  must  give  the  man  time 
until  he  gets  his  physique  built  up  ;  are  not  all  sorts 
of  apologies  of  that  kind  made  ? — I  think  it  is  very  often 
a  justifiable  plea,  I  confess,  from  my  o-wn  experience. 

28048.  Those  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  are  they  not  ? 
— Yes. 

28049.  If  a  man  is  not  in  an  institution  and  properly 
cared  for  and  properly  examined  by  medical  officers  as 
to  his  fitness,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say  when  a  man  i« 
capable  of  doing  his  task  and  when  he  is  not  ? — Yes,  it 
is. 

28050.  Therefore  he  would  always  get  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  without  a  medical  certificate  ? — The  longer 
we  leave  the  actual  control  of  it  the  more  difficult  it  gets 
to  be. 

28051.  It  would  be  always  difficult  to  say  without  an 
actual  medical  certificate  what  is  a  man's  fitness  to  do  a 
measured  task  ? — I  would  not  even  trust  to  the  medical 
certificate. 

28052.  What  would  you  trust  to  ? — I  would  go  partly 
by  that,  but  I  would  not  go  entirely  by  that. 

28053.  That  means  it  would  break  down  altogether* 
does  it  not,  if  you  trust  only  to  the  judgment  of  a  ganger 
who  was  looking  after  the  men  ? — I  would  much  rather 
have  the  rongh-and-ready  test  of  a  good  ganger  who  had 
a  heart  as  Mell  as  a  head,  than  I  would  have  almost 
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Mr.  anybody's  evidence  on  the  subject.    Of  course  if  the 

Percy  doctor  says  the  man  lias  got  a  weak  heart,  or  he  is  anaemic 

Alden,  and  he  cannot  work,  that  settles  the  matter  ;  but  in  nine 

^■P-  cases  out  of  ten  the  doctor  would  not  be  able  to  give  you 

,  „  7r~I        ,  so  definite  an  answer  as  that. 
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  28054.  Have  you  been  on  the  committee  that  has  had 

Difficiiltips  of  the  selection  of  these  men  for  work  ? — Yes,  I  have. 
"  tests  "  fo«- 

the  unem-  28055.  And  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  necessary 
ployed.  formalities  of  setting  the  men  on,  stopping  them  and  so 

on  ? — For  my  sins  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

28056.  Do  you  not  find  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  say  whether  these  men  are  capable  of  doing  a  proper 
day's  work  ? — I  think  the  difficulties  are  immense.  I 
could  not  possibly  exaggerate  the  difficulties,  I  am  sure. 
But  it  is  because  it  is  so  difficult  that  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  tackled,  and  resolutely  tackled. 

28057.  It  means  that  amongst  a  certain  class  all  risks 
practically  of  unemployment  are  transferred  from  the 
individual  to  the  community,  does  it  not,  if  there  is  a  con- 
stant offer  of  work  under  all  conditions  to  persons  who  are 
out  of  work  and  appear  to  need  it  ? — Practically  it 
amounts  to  making  life  more  certain  for  any  man  who  is 
doing  his  best. 

28058.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
single  men  who  have  applied  for  work  of  this  kind  under 
any  scheme  you  have  had  to  do  with  ? — I  thought  I  had 
with  me  the  census  with  regard  to  the  last  registry  in 
West  Ham,  but  I  do  not  seem  to.  The  pamphlet  I  have 
here  only  sums  them  up.  4,000  are  returned  as  having 
at  least  12,000  dependants,  and  it  does  not  say  how  many 
of  those  were  married  or  not ;  yet  I  know  those  facts 
were  in  existence.  By  the  way,  I  might  be  allowed  to 
say  that  according  to  the  last  census  of  West  Ham,  when 
there  were  4,000  men  registered,  more  than  half  of  them 
were  between  thirty-five  and  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

28059.  (il/r.  Lanshury.)  You  would  say,  would  you  not, 
that  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  clanger  probably 
in  dealing  with  the  unemployed  in  any  sort  of  way  through 
the  State  or  the  municipality,  the  harm  which  is  going 
on  now,  both  physically  and  morally,  to  the  men  and 
women  concerned  is  in  your  judgment  greater  than 
anything  which  could  happen  to  any  scheme  of  work 
that  could  be  found  for  them  ? — I  think  so  distinctly. 
I  have  said  that  I  do  not  minimise  the  difficulties.  I 
think  the  difficulties  are  immense,  but  I  think  the  evils 
of  the  present  situation  are  absolutely  unbearable,  and 
that  something  be  must  done,  whatever  it  is  decided 
to  do. 

28060.  All  the  old  ideas  for  treating  the  unemployed 
have  been  put  into  operation  at  West  Ham  through  the 
Poor  Law,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

28061.  The  labour-yard  tests  and  all  that  sort  of 
business  ? — I  think  that  on  the  whole  I  can  honestly 
say  that  West  Ham  with  regard  to  the  unemployed 
question,  whatever  mistakes  it  has  made,  has  tried  to 
do  its  best ;  but  it  has  utterly  failed  because  of  the  size 
of  the  question. 

28062.  The  loss  of  character  appears  to  be  uppermost 
in  people's  minds  just  now  ;  there  is  at  the  present  moment 
going  on  a  tremendous  loss  of  morale  in  the  men  and 
women  concerned  down  there,  is  there  not  ? — A  tre- 
mendous loss.  I  have  seen  that.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
one  fact  which  is  burnt  into  my  own  mind  more  than 
anything  else,  almost,  in  my  experience. 

28063.  If  we  do  drain  West  Ham  and  any  other  such 
like  district,  unless  we  deal  with  the  causes,  that  mean" 
that  they  will  get  filled  up  again,  does  it  not  ? — You 
wiU  have  to  check  the  incoming  tide  of  people. 

28064.  One  of  the  things  which  you  point  to  in  your 
statement  is  casual  labour ;  unless  some  attempt  is  made 
to  render  it  more  or  less  impossible  for  casual  labour 
to  profit  here,  you  wiU  simply  get  fiUed  up  again  in  a 
few  years'  time,  even  if  you  take  everybody  out  now  ? — 
I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  relevant  to  my 
statement  or  to  my  evidence,  but  I  think  that  something 
must  be  done  with  regard  to  the  docks  ;  you  must  ehminate 
casual  labour  from  the  docks. 

28065.  Is  not  the  building  trade  a  great  sinner  in 
regard  to  casual  labour  ? — There  is  a  considerable  amoimt 
oi  casual  labour  in  the  building  trade. 
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28066.  Would  you  say  tliat  people  were  attracted  to 
West  Ham  because  of  the  poor  relief  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  has  had  any  appreciable  effect. 

28067.  Walthamstow,  which  is  a  part  of  West  Ham,  is 
a  different  kind  of  district ;  do  you  know  that  at  all  ? — 
I  only  know  Walthamstow  very  shghtly.  I  would  not 
say  that  the  district  has  no  effect  whatever,  but  it  has 
no  very  appreciable  effect ;  I  do  not  think  you  could 
see  it  in  the  percentages. 

28068.  If  West  Ham  is  taken  into  London,  and  if 
Tottenham  and  Edmonton  are  taken  in,  obviously  we 
would  have  to  take  some  rich  districts  in  too,  in  order 
to  balance  those,  would  we  not  ?  It  would  be  rather 
unfair  to  tack  on  to  the  present  county  of  London  two 
or  three  huge  poverty-stricken  districts  such  as  these, 
without  balancing  them  with  some  wealthy  districts 
like  Wimbledon,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  that  you  should 
enlarge  the  London  area.    That  is  what  I  think. 

28069.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to.  You  think  that 
the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  extend  the  county 
area  ? — Yes. 

28070.  Very  considerably  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

28071.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  subsidising  the 
trade  unions  who  pay  out-of-work  benefit  ? — I  think 
myself  it  would  be  a  very  wise  thing  to  do.  Some  people 
think  it  would  be  extremely  unwise,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  encourage  them  to  that  extent. 

28072.  That  would  be  a  definite  encouragement  of 
thrift,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

28073.  And  it  would  get  over  the  objection  which  is 
raised  that  if  you  provide  work  you  take  away  the  stimulus 
to  the  people  to  provide  for  themselves  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  encouragement  to  a  trade  union  to  go  on 
and  do  better  in  the  future. 

28074.  And  to  the  individual  man  to  do  his  level  best 
to  keep  in  his  trade  union  ? — Yes. 

28075.  Have  you  come  across  any  cases  where  men, 
because  of  being  out  of  work,  have  had  to  drop  out  of 
their  trade  union  ? — Hundreds  and  thousands. 

28076.  Would  your  idea  of  any  national  work  be  work 
that  could  be  taken  up  and  dropped  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  the 
sort  of  work  that  I  should  strongly  advocate — work  that 
could  be  taken  up  in  times  of  trade  depression  or  severe 
distress  owing  to  bad  weather. 

28077.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Can  you  name  any  occupation 
of  that  sort  ? — I  would  say  land  reclamation,  and  afforest- 
ment  to  some  extent.  Afforestment  can  be  carried  on 
almost  any  time  of  the  year  ;  practically  some  portion  of 
the  work  can  be  done  all  through  the  year. 

28078.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  When  you  say  that  you  want 
the  work  given  by  municipalities,  I  take  it  you  are  not  in 
favour  of  the  municipalities  anticipating  works,  streets, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  are  you  ? — And  giving  them  as 
relief  works  ? 

28079.  Yes  ?— No,  I  certainly  am  not. 

28080.  You  would  be  in  favour,  would  you  not,  of  the 
municipaliti-  s  carrying  out  all  their  work  under  normal 
conditions  ? — Certainly. 

28081.  If  the  State  commenced  these  kind  of  works, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  men  being  taken  on  in  quite  the 
ordinary  normal  way  without  registering  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  but  just  letting  the  works  be  opened  and  the 
men  go  up  as  they  would  for  any  work  that  there  was 
going  ?— Do  you  mean  that  if  there  were  a  case  of  land 
reclamation  they  should  go  and  register  themselves  ? 

28082.  Yes,  or  if  it  were  a  case  of  afforestation — that  New  Zealand 
you  should  just  let  it  be  known  that  these  works  were  co-operative 
starting  just  like  when  there  is  a  contract  starting;  it  8"" g  system, 
gets  known  around  that  the  work  is  going  to  start ;  and 

then  you  might  advertise  it  ? — I  think  so  ;  and  I  think 
it  would  be  all  the  more  possible  to  do  that  if  you  adopt 
the  co-operative  gang  system  of  New  Zealand. 

28083.  Then  about  the  labour  exchanges  ;   of  course  Labour  ex- 
you  know  that  a  start  has  been  made  in  London  ? — Yes.      changes  in 

28084.  And  you  know  that  those  exchanges  are  being 
run  by  local  committees,  on  which  the  trade  unions  are 
to  be  fully  represented  ? — Yes. 

28085.  It  is  also  true,  is  it  not,  that  people  are  out  of 
work,  as  a  rule,  because  there  is  not  any  work  going  ? — Yes. 
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liniits  of     28086.  And  that  the  labour  exchanges  will  not  create 
work  in  any  sort  of  way  ? — They  will  not  create  fresh  work. 

28087.  Many  of  the  people  that  you  have  to  deal  with 
in  West  Ham  and  in  London  generally  would  be  unfit, 
say,  for  work  on  the  Clyde  in  the  ship-yards  there  ? — Yes 

28088.  Therefore,  though  you  have  the  employment 
exchanges,  you  want  other  artificial  works,  as  it  were,  also  ? 
—Yes. 

28089.  Only  one  final  word  :  I  want  to  make  this  clear, 
but  I  think  I  have  your  point  of  view.  You  have  not  any 
notion  that  we  are  going  to  set  up  a  whole  lot  of  national 
works  for  the  purpose  murely  of  dealing  with  the  present 
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day  unemplo3'ed  ;  you  look  to  other  remedies  for  getting 
rid  of  the  unemployed  beside  that,  do  you  not  ? — Certainly. 
This  is  only  

28090.  To  deal  with  the  man  who  is  now  out  of  work 
and  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  to-day  ? — Quite  so.    This  16  Oct.  1906 
is  a  weak  remedy,  but  for  the  time  being  it  is  the  only 
thing  possible. 


28091.  But  you  look  for  much  deeper  remedies  for  un- 
employment than  a.ny  of  these  things  that  are  put  down 
in  your  statement  ? — I  should  say  that  anything  I  sug- 
gested to-day  was  only  what  I  should  call  a  secondary  ployment 
remedy. 
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Mr  Nathaniel  H.  J.  Westlake,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


28092.  [Chairman.)  You  represent  the  Catholic  Guar- 
dians' Association,  I  believe,  and  you  are  the  Chairman  of 
the  St.  Giles  and  St.  George  Union,  and  should  be  late 
Chairman  (now)  of  the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum  ? — 
Yes. 

28093.  You  have  jjrepared  a  statement  which  we  can 
take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  whicK  you  submit  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholic  Guardians'  Association  ? — Yes. 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  folloiving  statement. 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  prevent 
ildren  in  children  from  being  received  in  workhouses, 
houses 

In  many  of  the  country  workhouses  children  are 
admitted  the  same  as  adults  and  kept  there  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  considered  as  adults. 
The  Local  Government  Board  have  advised  guar- 
dians to  transfer  children  to  Catholic  homes,  etc., 
and  in  many  cases  the  guardians  have  complied  with 
those  wishes,  but  in  a  large  number  of  country 
workhouses  children  are  kept  in  the  workhouses. 
Receiving  houses  should  be  established  quite  apart 
from  the  workhouses,  so  that  the  children  may  never 
become  acquainted  with  ordinary  pauper  life. 
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2.  It  is  desirable  that  all  children  received  by  guardians 
of  the  poor  should  be  transferred  from  receiving  houses 
as  soon  as  possible. 

There  are  many  boards  of  guardians  who  keep 
children  of  "  Ins  and  Outs  "  for  nine  or  twelve  months 
consecutively  in  the  workhouse  or  receiving  house. 
A  reasonable  limit  should  be  fixed  and  they  should 
not  be  kept  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  free  from  disease,  but 
should  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  be  transferred 
to  certified  schools,  scattered  homes,  boarding-out 
centres,  etc. 

3.  It  is  desirable  that  improvements  should  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  placing  of  Catholic  children.  Guar- 
dians should  as  far  as  possible  use  certified  Catholic  in- 
stitutions for  Catlioli"  children  and  not  other  schools, 
aHhough  directly  under  the  control  of  the  guardians. 
In  the  former  the  children  are  further  removed  from 
the  taint  of  pauperism,  and  these  institutions  are  also 
more  economical  than  the  latter,  as  the  following  com- 
parison will  show  :  — 

"  Mr.  Runciman  yesterday  informed  Mr.  Donald 
Maclean  that  the  Local  Government  Board  is  aware 
that  the  average  cost  of  educating  and  maintain- 
ing the  Poor  Law  children  of  Bermondsey  in  the 
village  community  recently  erected  at  Shirley,  at  a 
cost  of  £320  per  bed  for  560  children,  was  during 
1904  £1  lis.  Id.  per  child  per  week,  and  that  in 
Januarj\  1906,  the  community  was  costing  the  rate- 
payers £625  per  week,  or  £1  Is.  9d.  per  child  per 
week  for  588  children.  The  Local  Government 
Board  are  communicating  with  the  guardians  on 
the  subject."  (Cutting  from  the  Daily  Chronicle 
of  8th  March,  1906.) 

The  Roman  Catholic  certified  schools  are  allowed  to 
receive  from  5s.  to  7s.  per  week  per  head  for  children 
placed  under  their  care  by  boards  of  guardians. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  Catholic  children 
be  isolated  and  sent  to  scattered  homes,  cottage  homes, 
or  any  such  institution  from  which  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  attend  their  own  church  and  schools. 
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Many  Roman  Catholic  children  are  placed  in  cottage 
homes  or  other  Poor  Law  institutions  where  there  are  no 
facilities  for  practising  their  religion. 

25  &  26  Vict.,  Chap.  43,  Sec.  9,  says  :— 

"  No  child  shall  be  sent  under  this  Act  to  any  

school  which  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a 
religious  denomination  to  which  such  child  does 
not  belong." 

29  &  30  Vict.,  Chap.  113,  Sec.  13,  states  :— 

"  If  the  parent,  step-parent,  nearest  adult  relative.  State  pro- 
or  next-of-kin  of  any  child  not  belonging  to  the  vision  as  to 
Established  Church,  relieved  in  a  workhouse,  or  in  exercise  by 
a  district  school,    or  in  case  there  should  be  no  ^'^P^ 
parent,  step-parent,  nearest  adult  relative,  or  next-  ^ 'j^^*^ J*^ 
of-kin,  then  the  god-parent  of  such  child,  make  '8'°°- 
application  to  the  said  board  in  such  behalf,  the 
board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  order  that  such  child 
be  sent  to  some  school  established  for  the  reception, 
maintenance,    and   education   of   children   of  the 
religion  to  which  such  child  shall  be  proved  to 
belong,  and  duly  certified  by  the  Poor  Law  Board 
under  the  Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act,  1862, 
and  the  guardians  of  the  union  or  parish  to  which 
such  child  shall  be  chargeable  shall,  according  to  the 
terms  of  such  order,  cause  the  child  to  be  conveyed 
to  such  school,  and  pay  the  cost  and  charges  of  the 
maintenance,   lodging,   clothing,   and  education  of 
the  said  child  therein  ;  and  all  the  provisions  of  the 
said  statute  shall  thenceforth  apply  to  the  said 
child." 

31  &  32  Vict.,  Chap.  122,  Sec.  22,  is  as  foUows  :— 

"  No  child,  being  an  inmate  of  a  workliouse  or 
such  school  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  be  regularly 
visited  by  a  minister  of  his  own  rehgious  creed  for 
the  purpose  of  rehgious  instruction,  shall  if  the 
parents  or  sm'viving  parent  of  such  child,  or  in  the 
case  of  orphans  or  deserted  children,  if  such  minister 
makes  request  in  writing  to  that  effect,  be  instructed 
in  any  other  religious  creed  or  be  required  or  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  service  of  any  other  religious 
creed  than  that  entered  in  such  register  as  aforesaid 
except  any  child  above  the  age  of  twelve  years  who 
shall  desire  to  receive  instruction  in  some  other 
creed,  and  who  shall  be  considered  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board  to  be  competent  to  e  cercise  a  judgment 
upon  the  subject." 

4.  The  Act  of  ParHament  fixes  the  age  at  which  a 
child  may  change  its  religion  at  twelve.  This  is  an 
early  age  for  such  a  choice,  and  we  suggest  that  it  shoul  J 
be  fourteen,  or  even  older. 


In  the  event  of  any  difficultj^  in  ascertaining  the 
rehgious  creed  of  the  parents  of  a  child,  the  baptismal 
certificate  by  independent  witnesses  should  be  accepted 
as  evidence. 

It  should  be  made  legal  for  the  guardians.  vAih  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  alter  the 
Creed  Register  at  the  request  of  an  adult  above  the  age 
of  sixteen,  who  may  choose  to  change  his  creed,  even 
though  the  entry  was  correct  at  the  time  of  admission. 

The  law  as  it  stands  at  present  provides  that 
the  child  shall  be  entered  in  the  religious  creed  of 
the  father,  if  it  can  be  ascertained,  or,  faiUng  that 
in  the  religious  creed  of  the  mother.    In  the  event 
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of  it  being  impossible  to  find  out  the  creed  of  the 
parents,  it  is  usually  entered  as  Church  of  England. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  child  with  a  Protestant 
father  and  a  Catholic  mother  is  entered  as  Church  of 
England,  although  the  father  is  dead.  The  Act  of 
William  IV.  provides  for  the  claim  of  the  surviving 
parent,  nearest  relative  or  next-of-kin,  or,  failing 
these,  the  godfather  or  godmother.  Any  alteration 
of  this  particular  Act  would  cut  both  ways,  and 
might  be  prejudicial  to  Catholics,  but  the  majority 
of  cases  would  be  on  the  side  of  Catholics  as  it  stands 
at  present,  if  the  law  was  administered  independently 
of  the  Creed  Register  Order,  which  only  specifies 
for  the  religion  of  the  father.  The  greatest  difficulty 
is  to  produce  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Local  Government  Board.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  existing  law,  the  baptismal  certificate 
or  a  statutory  declaration  was  accepted  as  adequate 
evidence  of  the  Catholicity  of  the  child,  independent 
of  all  other  considerations,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage. 

At  present  it  is  impossible  for  an  adult  to  get  the 
creed  entry  altered,  except  by  taking  his  discharge 
and  re-entering  the  union.  Many,  of  course,  are 
unable  to  do  this  on  account  of  inJirmities,  etc. 

5.  Before  guardians  can  remove  children  from  their 
own  Poor  Law  institutions  to  certified  homes,  the  con- 
sent of  the  parent  is  necessary.  In  the  Metropolis  this 
is  ignored ;  in  the  provinces  to  a  very  large  extent  this 
is  carried  out. 

It  is  desirable  to  remove  the  need  of  the  parent's 
consent,  as  it  frequently  works  against  the  interests  of 
the  children. 

Section  6,  25  &  26  Vict.,  Cap.  43. 

A  child  cannot  be  sent  to  a  certified  school  without 
the  consent  of  its  parents  or  surviving  parent  unless 
it  be  an  orphan  or  a  child  deserted  by  its  parents 
or  surviving  parent. 

In  the  I  rovincial  unions  where  this  law  is  still  in 
force,  many  children  are  kept  in  the  workhouses  or 
workhouse  schools,  where  they  have  little  or  no 
opportunity  of  receiving  religious  instruction.  The 
Local  Government  Board  have  power  to  order  the 
transfer  of  Roman  Catholic  children  from  Protestant 
to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  but  this  is  a  tedious 
process  and  it  should  be  made  compulsory  for 
guardians  to  send  all  Roman  Catholic  children  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  whether  "  Ins  and 
Outs "  or  permanent,  to  Roman  Catholic  certified 
schools,  or,  in  the  event  of  them  using  scattered 
homes,  to  a  home  exclusively  for  Catholics  under 
CathoUc  foster  parents,  or  in  the  event  of  the  uuar- 
dians  using  cottage  homes  which  are  near  a  Catholic 
church  and  Catholic  day  school,  the  cottage  should 
be  for  Catholic  children  only  and  under  a  Catholic 
foster  parent.  For  those  who  board  out,  the  Poor 
Law  Orders  are  sufficient  safeguard. 


A  Poor  La^v 


6.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899,  in  so 
child  should   far  as  it  affects  children  placed  out  for  adoption,  should  be 
f  °j  u'^^^^^Zr  amended  on  the  lines  of  the  Boarding-out  Orders,  thus  : — 
The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899,  62  &  63  Vict.,  cap.  37,  Sec.  3, 
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oreed.  states — "  In  the  case  of  any  child  who  is  deemed  to  be 

maintained  by  the  guardians  of  a  Poor  Law  union  within 
the  meaningof  Sub-section  3  of  Section  1  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act  of  1889,  and  who  is  with  their  consent  adopted  by 
any  person,  the  guardians  shall,  during  the  period  of 
three  years  from  the  date  of  such  adoption,  cause  the 
child  to  be  visited  at  least  twice  in  each  year  by  some 
competent  person  appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose, 
who  shall  report  to  them  on  such  visit.  The  guardians 
may  if  they  think  fit  at  any  time  during  such  period, 
revoke  their  consent  to  the  adoption,  and  thereupon  the 
child  shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  them  by  the  person 
having  the  custody  of  the  same.^'  The  Boarding-out 
Order  of  1889,  Sec.  5  of  Article  6,  states,  "In  no  case 
shall  a  child  be  boarded  out  with  a  foster  parent  of  a 
religious  creed  different  from  that  to  which  the  child 
belongs."  This  should  be  added  to  the  Adoption  Act  by 
aUering  the  words  "  boarded  out  with  "  to  "  adopted  by." 
Article  7  of  the  same  Order  provides  for  a  boarded-out 
child  to  be  visited  not  less  often  than  once  every  six  weeks. 
If  this  is  necessary  for  a  boarded-out  child,  it  is  much 
more  so  for  an  adopted  child.    A  person  taking  a  child 


for  boarding  out  purposes  has  to  sign  an  undertaking  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  they  will  take  care  that  the  child 
shall  attend  duly  at  church  or  chapel  according  to  the 
religious  creed  to  which  the  child  belongs  and  shall  attend  i 
school  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  time 
being.    This  should  apply  as  a  condition  for  adoption. 

Many  children  are  given  out  for  adoption  without  any 
enquiries  or  provision  being  made  as  to  the  safeguarding 
of  their  religion,  or  facilities  and  opportunities  for  practis- 
ing it.  The  Leicester  Board  of  Guardians  acted  in  this 
way  several  times,  as  the  following  instances  will  show  : — 

In  May,  1904,  they  placed  a  child  out  for  adoption,  but  Inadequate 
did  not  appoint  any  visitor.  In  January,  1905,  an  orphan  supervision 
of  two  years  of  age  was  given  away  for  adoption  and  no  by  guardians 
visitor  appointed,  the  clerk  to  the  board  stating  that  the  °f  adopted 
child  was  not  vmder  the  control  of  the  guardian.s  after  it 
had  been  adopted.    A  child  given  away  for  adoption  in  " 
April,  1904,  was  found  in  March,  1905,  to  be  in  unsatis- 
factory surroundings  and  it  was  then  ascertained  that  the 
child  had  never  been  visited  until  March,  1905,  when  a 
guardian  did  so  independently.     The  guardians  stated 
that  only  children  M'ho  had  been  adopted  by  them  until 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  were  subsequently  given  out  fof 
adoption  came,  under  Section  3  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
1899. 

The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  they  replied  that  Section  3  of  the  Poor  Law  Act 
of  1899  appeared  to  apply  to  all  children  adopted  with 
the  coi  sent  of  the  guardians  Avho  are  deemed  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  guardians  within  the  meaning  of  Section  I. 
(3)  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1889,  and  that  it  was  obligatory 
upon  the  guardians  to  appoint  a  competent  person  to 
visit  any  child  whose  case  came  within  Section  3  of  the 
J899  Act. 

7,  It  is  desirable  to  improve  the  position  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the 
various  Acts  for  defective  children.  Where  special  schools 
for  Roman  Catholic  children  have  been  provided,  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  send  such  children  to 
those  schools  rather  than  to  those  where  they  are  unable 
to  have  the  full  benefit  of  their  religion. 


Since  the  comparatively  recent  opening  of  the  special 
institutions  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  many 
Roman  Catholic  children,  suffering  from  ringworm  or 
diseases  of  the  scalp,  ophthalmia,  feebleness  of  mind, 
epilepsy,  and  those  requiring  sea  air,  etc.,  etc.,  are  sent 
by  boards  of  guardians  to  those  homes  instead  of  to 
Roman  Catholic  Special  Schools,  established  and  certified 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  these  afflicted  children  with 
the  full  consent  and  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  A  Roman  Catholic  child  cannot  properly  practise, 
or  receive  instruction  in,  its  religion  in  any  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  Homes.  The  cost  per  head  per 
week  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Homes  is  con- 
siderably more  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Homes,  as  the 
following  statement  shows  : — 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
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White  Oak  School,  Swanley,  15s.  l"4d.  Comparison 
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O'pkthalmia 
weekly. 

Ringworm. — Bridge  School,  Witham,  12s.  5*9d.  weekly  ; 
The  Downs,  Sutton,  13s.  6-9d.  weekly. 

Seaside.  Homes. — St.  Ann's,  Heme  Bay,  14s.  3d.  weekly ; 
East  Cliff  House,  Margate,  13s.  2-4d.  weekly. 

Defective  Children. — Lloyd  House,  Pentonville,  14s. 
10-9d.  weekly,  exclusive  of  education,  the  children  attend- 
ing the  London  County  Council  Schools  ;  Elm  Grove, 
Peckham,  13s.  6-2d.  weekly,  exclusive  of  education ; 
King^^'ood  Road,  Fulliam,  13s.  0-ld.  weekly,  exclusive  of 
education  ;  Earlsfield  Road,  Wandsworth,  17s.  0-2d. 
weekly. 

Roman  Catholic  Homes. 

Ophthalmia. — 10s.  weekly,  inclusive. 

Ringworm. — 10s.  weekly,  inclusive. 

Seaside  Hom,es. — 8s.  weekly,  inclusive. 

Defective  Children. — 12s.  weekly,  inclusive. 

Roman  Catholic  children  requirmg  special  homes  can  be 
received  at  the  following  institutions  : — 

Sick  and  Invalid  Children. — Compton  House,  Bucking- 
ham Place,  Brighton. 
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llo-  Scrofula  and  Requiring  Sea  Air. — Lawn  House,  Gros- 
tholic  venor  Place,  Margate.  Certified  by  the  Local  Government 
tions    Board  for  boys  and  girls. 

Ringworm. — St.  Mary's  Orphanage,  Eltham.  Certified 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  girls  and  little  boys. 

Consumption. — St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  Ramsgate. 
For  boys,  girls,  and  adults. 

Blind. — Catholic  Blind  Asylum,  Liverpool.  For  boys 
and  girls. 

Ophthalmia. — (Girls)  St.  Ann's  Home,  Portobello  Road, 
W.    Certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Ophthalmia. — (Boys)  Manor  House,  Chigwell.  Certified 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Deaf  and  Dumb. — St.  John's  Institution,  Boston  Spa, 
Yorkshire.  Certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
boys  and  girls. 

Feeble-minded. — Field  Heath  House,  Hillingdon.  Cer- 
tified by  the  Board  of  Education  for  boys  and  girls.  For 
young  women.  The  Croft,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Epileptic. — St.  Elizabeth's  School,  Much  Hadham, 
Herts.  Certified  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Note  also  following  Acts  quoted  on  pp.  3  and  4  : — 
25  &  26  Vict.,  Chap.  43,  Sec.  9  ;  29  &  30  Vict.,  Chap. 
113,  Sec.  13  ;  31  &  32  Vict.,  Chap.  122,  Sec.  22. 

The  following  shows  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  the  matter  : 

Copy  of  Communication  received  by  the  Fulham 
Guardians  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  answer 
to  their  inquiry  as  to  the  placing  of  Roman  Catholic 
children.  Dated  6th  January,  1905.  Relative  to  the 
arrangement  for  the  maintenance  and  treatment  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  suffering  from  ringworm,  ophthalmia, 
etc.,  or  requiring  sea  air,  and  stating  that  the  Board  con- 
sider that,  so  far  as  regards  childi'en  likely  to  require  treat- 
ment for  any  lengthened  period,  it  is  desirable,  where 
Roman  Catholic  schools  have  been  provided  and  certified 
by  the  Board  for  the  reception  of  children  suffering  from 
particular  diseases,  that  Roman  Catholic  children  so  suffer  ■ 
ing  should  be  sent  to  those  schools. 

28094.  {Chairman.)  May  I  ask  you  how  the  Catholie 
Guardians'  Association  is  formed  ? — It  is  formed  of 
members  of  boards  of  guardians,  who  voluntarily  offer 
their  services  for  consultations  with  each  other  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  obtaining  for  poor  Catholics  and  poor 
Catholic  children  the  practice  of  their  religion. 

28095.  Does  it  comprise  guardians  outside  London  ? — 
Yes. 
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28096.  As  your  statement  shows,  it  is  mainly  in  con- 
nection with  the  education  and  the  religious  training  of 
Catholic  children  that  you  are  concerned  ? — Yes. 

28097.  Has  any  complaint  been  made  that  there  has 
been  proselytism  in  Poor  Law  institutions  ? — Not  so 
frequently  now.  It  has  gradually  decreased,  but  some 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon.  Many  of  the 
Catholic  children  were  in  the  ordinary  schools  then.  The 
age  for  the  child  choosing  its  religion  was  twelve.  At 
the  time  that  the  St.  Giles'  children  were  in  the  Strand 
schools  at  Edmonton  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  young 
child  to  go  with  the  majority.  I  know  many  instances 
of  that.  But  about  twenty  years  ago  those  children  were 
transferred  to  the  various  Catholic  schools,  and  of  course 
this  proselytism  does  not  occur  now  very  frequently. 

28098.  Are  many  of  these  children  children  of  mixed 
marriages  ? — I  should  say  not ;  they  are  mostly  Irish, 
I  think. 

28099.  Where  are  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
paupers  ;  are  they  in  London,  or  are  they  in  the  great 
Western  seaports  like  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  ? — I  think 
the  largest  number  is  perhaps  in  London  ;  then  I  think 
Manchester  comes  next,  and  then  Glasgow  and  Preston. 
Of  course  in  Liverpool  there  are  a  large  number.  In  the 
last  century  one-third  of  the  population  of  Manchester 
and  one-third  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  were  cal- 
culated to  be  Irish  C'athohcs  who  had  emigrated,  but  I 
think  they  have  graduallj'  diminished. 

28100.  Do  you  mean  one-third  of  the  general  popula- 
tion ?— Yes. 

28101.  !Mixcd  marringrs  are  not  a  practical  difficulty 
now,  then  ? — I  think  not  to  any  extent. 

429-111. 


28102.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  children  you  are  Mr. 
now  speakmg  of  have  Catholic  parents  on  both  sides  ? —     N.  II.  J. 
Yes.  Westlake. 

28103.  In  paragraph  3  there  is  quoted  a  statement  Oct~T906 

made  by  Mr.  Runciman  on  the  village  community  which  '_  

was  put  up  by  Bermondsey.    Is  it  a  complaint  that  Catholic  chil- 
Roman  Catholic  children  are  sent  to  that  community  dren  should 
rather  than  to  Roman  Catholic  certified  schools  ? — I  be  seat  to  the 
was  not  sure  if  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  para-  economical 
graph  was  that  because  the  guardians  ot   Bermonsey  Catholic  in- 
have  set  up  this  establishment  at  such  great  expense,  stitutions. 
they  send  Roman  Catholic  children  there  whom  you 

would  prefer  to  go  at  a  lesser  expense  to  the  certified 
school  ;  is  that  the  point  ? — Yes,  or  even  at  the  same 
expense  ;  we  should  of  course  prefer  it.  [The  Witness 
subsequently  replied  that  "  In  this  answer  I  was  in 
error.  The  Guardians  of  Bermondsey  do  send  their 
children  to  Catholic  school.s.  The  ((notation  was  sinij)ly 
to  show  that  the  Catholic  Schools  were  more  economi- 
cal."] 

28104.  The  objection  rather  is  that  in  consequence  of 
the  erection  of  this  great  building  Roman  Cathohc  children 
are  sent  there  instead  of  going  to  the  certified  schools, 
which  they  otherwise  should  have  done  ? — I  imagine  that 
may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  and  perhaps  the  principal 
cause. 

28105.  The  Act  of  Parliament  has  fixed  twelve  as  the  JSTeed  for  in- 
age  when  a  child  shall  have  a  voice  as  to  a  change  of  crease  of  min  ■ 
religion  ;  you  think  that  is  too  young  ? — I  think  almost  for 
anyone  would  consider  that  a  child  of  twelve  was  totally  ^.^^^^^  ° 
unfit  to  judge  on  a  theological  question,  or  even  on  any 
elementary  religious  qviestion. 

28106.  The  tendency  at  that  age,  as  I  think  you  have 
pointed  out,  is  for  the  children  to  go  with  the  majority  ? — 
Yes. 

28107.  Have  there  been  many  cases  in  which  children 
have  changed  their  religion  ?— A  large  number.  I  have 
known  many  instances. 

28108.  There  are  not  many  children  in  the  workhouse  ;  No  difficulty 
has  any  difficulty  been  experienced  by  ministers  of  the  as  to  Catiolic 
Roman  Catholic  religion  who  have  been  desirous  of  giving  rcj'gious 
instruction  to  the  children  ?— Not  recently.  immstiatioDS 

in  work- 

28109.  The  rule  has  worked  well,  then  ?— The  Ordeis  houses, 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  have  gradually  been 
obeyed  more,  especially  in  the  Metropolis.    The  Act  of 
Parliament  says  that  the  Guardians  7nay  send  these  Proposal  to 
children,  and  the  great  point  amongst  us,  I  think,  is  that  make  it  obli- 
that  should  be  altered  to  shall— the  Guardians  -s^*"^^  ^''''"j^j^"^  to 
send  the  children  to  schools  of  their  own  donomination.  f^^^  Catholic 
It  left  for  many  years,  especially  with  my  own  Board,  ^.^jj^j^rpn  to 
the  option  of  keeping  children  in  the  mixed  schools,  Catholic  in- 
which  they  did  ? — We  had  seventy  in  the  mixed  schools,  stitutions. 

28110.  How  does  the  section  run?  It  begins  "A 
board  of  guardians  may  send  the  children  " — but  how 
does  it  go  on  ?  Does  it  apply  merely  to  Roman  Catholic 
children,  or  does  it  apply  to  the  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions ? — It  applies  to  all  the  denominations. 

28111.  {Miss  Hill.)  It  would  have  to  be  qualified,  would 
it  not,  by  some  such  words  as  these,  "  Where  there 
should  be  such  schools  ready  to  receive  them  "  ? — Yes. 

28112.  There  might  not  always  be  such  schools  ? — That 
is  so.  I  think  in  the  North  the  denominations  are  in  the 
majority  in  certain  parishes. 

28113.  {Chairman.)  I  am  thinking  of  the  denomina- 
tions other  than  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Church  of 
England  V — I  think  that  in  many  of  the  unions  in  the 
North  there  is  a  majority  of  the  others. 

28114.  {Miss  Hill.)  Are  they  prepared  with  schools  to 
rece.ve  them  ?— I  think  so. 

28115.  {Chairman.)  In  paragraph  5  you  point  out  that  Proposal  to 
the  guardians  can  remove  children  from  their  own  Poor  remove  cbil- 
Law  institutions  to  certified  homes,  but  that  the  consent  dren  to  certi- 
of  the  parent  is  necessary,  and  you  say  that  in  the  Metro-  ^.'-''^  institu- 

,.    ^,  .    .    .         J  o    X'      -i.  •  tions  without 

polls  this  18  Ignored  ?— \es,  it  is.  pareuts"  con- 

28116.  Have  there  been  any  cases  where  hardship  or  sent  :  ex- 
unpleasant  consequences  have  ensued  from  the  parents  ample  of  Lon- 
not  being  consulted  ? — I  think  not,  in  the  ^Metropolis,  '^'^'-i- 

I  think  it  is  rather  the  other  way  about,  namely,  that  the 
freedom  of  the  guardians  is  rather  the  better  thing  of  the 
two.  I  think  the  practice  of  the  Metropolis  is  rather 
better. 

li 
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28117.  Therefore,  the  non-compliance  with  the  law 
has  been  so  satisfactory  that  you  would  suggest  the  law 
should  be  changed,  would  you  not  ? — That  points  to  a 
desire  for  a  universality  of  regulation  rather  than  for  a 
change  of  the  law,  I  think.  The  Local  Government 
Board  might  permit  that  to  be  the  case. 

28118.  What  do  you  say  as  regards  adoption  ? — ■ 
The  alteration  we  wish  is  that  the  law  with  regard 
to  adopted  children  should  be  the  same  as  that  with 
regard  to  boarded-out  children,  namely,  that  those  who 
udopt  them  should  conform  to  the  same  rules  and  cir- 
/nmstances  as  are  laid  down  in  the  Boarding-out  Order. 

28119.  Are  there  many  cases  where  children  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  adopting  parents  who  are  of  some  other 
religion  than  the  religion  of  the  child  ? — There  is  a  case 
I  think,  quot;ed  in  the  Statement,  and  I  have  a  case  here, 
{See  Appendix  No-  VII.  (A))  which,  however,  I  have 
not  exactly  gone  into.  There  are  continually  cases  crop- 
ping up,  although  they  are  not  very  numerous,  where 
the  children  are.  put  out  for  adoption  with  people  of 
different  denominations.  j 

28120.  You  would  wish  that  in  selecting  the  adopting 
parent  one  of  the  considerations  should  be  tliat  the 
parent  should  be  of  the  same  religion  as  the  child  ? — Yes. 

Finance  and      28121.  Now  you  draw  a  comparison  between  the  cost 
comparative  Qf  certain  asylums  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
CathoHc^Poor dealing  with  certain  classes  of  illness  and 
Law  -nstitu    defective  children,  and  the  cost  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
tions  ard      homes,  and  you  show  that  the  Roman  Catholic^  homes 
cause  thereof.       cheaper.    Would  you  say  that  they  were  as  good,  that 
the  attendance  was  as  good,  and  that  the  treatment  was 
as  satisfactory  1  —I  think  so,  generally.    [The  Witness 
subsequently  replied  that  "  The  AVest  Ham  Guardians 
at  the  latter  part  of  last  year  threatened  to  remove 
seventeen  of  their  boys  from  Chigwell  to  a  Metropolitan 
Asylum  school,  on  the  ground  that  their  treatment  was 
better.    Dr.  Fisher,  an  eye  specialist,  thereupon  sent  a 
report  (copy  enclosed)  which  was  forwarded  to  West 
Ham,  and  the   children    were   not   removed."  {See 
Appendix  No.  VII.  (B).) 

28122.  Are  these  homes  supported  by  charity  ? — 
They  are  supported  by  charity  mostly,  and  of  cour.se  by 
the  contribution  from  the  Poor  Law,  because  there  is  the 
10s.  weekly  allowed  by  the  guardians.  Many  of  them 
are  managed  by  Sisters,  who,  being  religious,  receive 
smaller  wages,  and  therefore  there  is  the  advantage  of 
getting  cheaper  labour  to  a  certain  extent. 

28123.  The  object  is  not  to  make  any  profit,  but  to 
educate  these  children  ? — And  to  educate  them  in  the 
religion  of  their  parents. 

28124.  They  have,  in  addition  to  the  subsidy  from  the 
guardians,  certain  charitable  subscriptions  and  a  certain 
amount  of  skilled  treatment  from  both  teachers  and 
others  at  a  very  low  price  ? — That  is  so. 

Defective  28125.  Have  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  in  connection 

Catholic  chil-  '"'ith  Ihese  homes  been  satisfactory  ? — I  believe  so 
dren  should    generally.    I  think  they  are  very  good  as  a  rule. 

b©  S6tlt  to 

Catholic  in-       28126.  Therefore  you  would  wish  in  these  particular 
Btitutions.      cases,  as  these  Roman  Catholic  schools  have  been  pro- 
vided, that  the  children  suffering  from  these  various  ail- 
ments should  be  sent  there  in  preference  to  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board's  homes  ? — Yes. 

28127.  What  it  really  comes  to  is  that,  as  regards  the 
present  administration,  you  have  not  much  cause  of  com- 
plaint ? — That  is  so. 

28128.  But  you  would  like  the  law  and  practice  altered 
in  the  various  directions  you  have  indicated  ? — In  one  or 
two  items  only — the  religion,  and  the  case  of  the  adopted 
children ;  I  think  those  are  the  only  two.  In  fact  the 
law  has  been  in  a  more  satisfactory  state  than  the  action 
of  the  guardians  as  a  rule.  For  a  long  while  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  guardians  to  conform  to  the  law. 

28129.  You  have  a  considerable  number  of  certified 
schools  that  take  physically  and  mentally  sound  pauper 
children,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

Standard  28130.  Has  the  result  been  satisfactory  ? — I  think  so. 

methods  and  You  will  find,  especially  with  regard  to  one  school, 
results  of  that  at  Mill  Hill,  in  which  they  take  small  children — it  is 
Catholic  insti-  the  school  of  St.  Vincent — your  inspectors  will  tell  you 
tution.9  for  tJiat  it  B  a  model  institution.  My  opinion  has  been  that 
children. 


it  is  rather  too  good,  and  sets  up  rather  too  high  a  stand- 
ard. If  all  the  other  schools  were  to  follow  that  standard 
the  expense  would  be  immense. 

28131.  That  is  to  say,  though  it  is  very  satisfactory,  yet 
with  regard  to  the  children  it  gives  them  a  better  educa- 
tion than  their  parents  possibly  could  have  given  them  ? — 
Or  than  you  could,  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  demand  of 
the  Poor  Law  and  of  the  rates. 

28132.  Do  they  teach  them  practical  trades  ? — 
They  take  them  under  seven  ;  when  the  children  are  over 
seven  they  send  them  to  North  Hyde,  where  they  are 
taught  trades. 

28133.  Do  they  go  out  at  about  fourteen  years  of  age  ? 
— They  leave  North  Hyde  at  about  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

28134.  Have  you  any  institutions  that  look  after  the 
children  and  house  them  after  they  go  out  ? — After  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen — I  think  not ;  at  any  rate  there  are  very 
few.  [The  Witness  subsequently  replied  that  "The 
Catholic  Boys'  Home,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  receive 
boys  who  are  discharged  from  boards  of  guardians,  and 
who  are  homeless.  There  are  other  similar  institutions 
in  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  etc.  There  are 
also  homes  for  girls  under  seventeen.  I  was  unaware 
of  these  at  the  time."] 

28135.  Have  you  an  organisation  at  all  that  looks  after  ipj^g  supei 
those  children  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?  yision  of 
— For  those  who  go  to  Canada,  of  course,  there  is  an  organ-  grated  Ca 
ised  institution.    Most  of  them  are  looked  after  by  their  lie  Poor  I 
superintendents,  who  keep  in  touch  with  them  for  a  con-  children, 
siderable  time. 

28136.  Do  they  know  how  they  are  getting  on  ? — 
Yes,  but  of  course  they  do  not  press  themselves  upon  the 
children,  because  it  would  be,  as  it  were,  keeping  the 
child  in  touch  with  the  Poor  Law  authorities  and  with 
the  pauper  taint.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  super- 
intend the  child  that  has  gone  from  a  pauper  school  into 
the  world  without  bringing  some  colour  of  it  upon  him. 

28137.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  training  of  pauper  children 
in  their  religion,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  considerable  attention. 

28138.  Are  the  associated  guardians  well  satisfied  with 
the  result  ? — I  think  so,  generally. 

28139.  {3Ir8.    Webb.)  With   regard   to  your  Catholic  The  maa 
schools,  are  some  of  them  managed  by  Catholic  lay  teachers  ment  of 
and  some  by  the  Religious  Orders  ? — In  some  of  the  Catholic 
schools  some  of  the  teachers  are  lay,  but  I  think  the  schools, 
majority  of  our  pauper  schools  are  under  the  care  of  the 
religious  of  some  kind.    You  will  remember  that  North 

Hyde  was  under  the  care  of  the  Belgian  Brothers,  but 
they  found  it  rather  imsatisfactory,  and  now  they  are 
under  the  charge  of  an  Order  of  ladies,  who  bring  up  the 
children  vrith  a  greater  amount  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment than  the  Belgian  Brothers  did. 

28140.  Do  you  prefer  on  the  whole  the  Religious  Order 
or  the  lay  teacher  ?  Which  would  you  advocate  ? — In 
North  Hyde  all  the  teachers  of  trades  are  laymen.  I 
think  the  authorities  would  choose  either,  irrespective 
of  their  condition,  whether  they  were  lay  or  clerical, 
according  as  they  found  them  more  competent. 

28141.  Do  you  like  the  atmosphere  brought  about  by  tj,^^^  g, 
the  religious  order,  or  do  you  prefer  the  other  atmosphere  ?  effecti 
— I  think  the  atmosphere  is  more  in  imagination  than  in  religious 
reaUty.  mosphei 

sch  ools* 

28142.  Then  you  have  no  discrimination  between  one  ' 
and  the  other  ?  If  you  were  starting  a  school  of  your 
own  for  that  class  of  children  would  you  start  it  under 
a  religious  order  or  not  ? — It  would  quite  rest  whether 
there  was  a  religious  order  available  or  whether  there  was 
other  talent  more  available. 

28143.  Supposing  they  were  both  equally  available  ? — 
If  the  religious  order  was  equally  talented  and  efficient 
and  worked  at  a  less  cost  I  should  choose  the  order. 

28144.  With  regard  to  that  school,  which  you  suggested  xhefina 
just  now  was  very  expensive,  it  does  not  cost  the  rates  any  Catholic 
more,  does  it  ? — No,  they  receive  the  same  from  the  schools, 
rates.    Most  of  the  people  connected  with  it  are  wealthy 
people  and  they  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  their  school 

and  in  their  children.    It  is  all  a  work  of  pleasure  ;  it 
is  rather  (in  ordinary  parlance)  a  hobby  with  them. 
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28145.  Is  that  a  religious  order  ? — -They  are  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  who  used  to  nurse  at  the  hospitals  of  Paris. 

28146.  With  regard  to  the  children  afterwards,  did  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  keep  them  until  fifteen 
or  sixteen  in  the  Catholic  schools  ? — That  is  if  necessary, 
but  we  generally  try  to  get  them  out  at  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen. 

0  placing       28147.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  placing  a  girl  out  at 
t  of  Catho-  fourteen  when  she  has  not  been  taught  domestic  economy  ? 
Poor  Law  — j  tl^ink  in  many  of  the  schools  they  teach  them  a  great 
Idren  to     ^jg^j      domestic  economy, 
vice  or 

.des.  28148.  You  do  not  keep  them  for  a  year  like  some  of  the 

Poor  Law  schools  do,  in  order  to  teach  them  domestic 
economy  ? — No,  but  of  course  they  would  do  so  if  they 
were  so  advised  by  the  inspectors.  [The  Witness  subse- 
quently replied  that  "  I  have  ascertained  since  that  they 
teach  them  domestic  economy  during  the  last  year. 
There  are  also  training  homes,  for  those  discharged 
before  becoming  efficient."] 

28149.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  boys 
into  skilled  trades  ? — No. 

28150.  How  is  that  ?  We  have  had  it  brought  before  us 
that  it  is  very  difficult  ? — I  have  taken  eight  or  nine  myself. 
We  generally  manage  amongst  our  friends  to  get  them 
out. 

28151.  Practically  you  appeal  to  the  Catholic  sentiment  ? 
— We  appeal  to  the  charitable  sentiment  to  help  them. 

28152.  I  mean  to  say,  you  bring  to  bear  the  desire  of  the 
Catholics  to  see  that  the  children  are  provided  for  ? — 
Yes,  with  the  humane  consideration  that  the  child  has  no 
friends  and  that  you  may  be  a  friend  to  it. 

28153.  For  instance,  you,  in  your  skilled  profession, 
take  Catholic  boys  ? — I  have  taken  a  large  number.  I 
have  also  taken  many  from  St.  Martin's  Schools,  and 
from  various  other  places.  I  have  taken  also  a  number 
from  North  Hyde.  I  rather  choose  a  boy  on  account  of 
his  capacity,  but  of  course  I  give  the  preference  to  the 
Catholic  boy — that  is  natural. 

28154.  It  has  been  brought  before  us  rather  strongly 
that  there  is  a  difiiculty  in  placing  out  Poor  Law  boys  to 
really  skiUed  trades,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Poor  Law  should  subsidise  the  boys  in  the  first  years  of 
their  apprenticeship  ;  but  you  have  not  found  that  diffi- 
culty ? — I  do  not  think  subsidies  would  be  of  any  service 
in  a  skilled  trade,  because  no  amount  of  money  will  com- 
pensate you  for  the  trouble  of  teaching  an  ordinary  mind. 
You  must  have  a  good  tool  to  work  with.  The  subsidy 
is  a  secondary  question.  If  one  were  to  offer  you  a  pre- 
mium of  £200  with  an  ordinary  boy,  or  one  more  clever, 
one  would  rather  choose  a  clever  boy,  without  any  subsidy. 

28155.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Would  it  be  very  much  trouble 
to  get  a  return  showing  what  became  of  the  boys  of  the 
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Metropolitan  Catholic  Schools  for  any  given  year  ?  I  may 
say  that  in  Poplar  we  have  found  some  difficulty  even 
with  the  CathoUc  boys  of  knowing  what  to  do  with  them  ? — 
I  will  prepare  such  a  return  and  send  it  in.  With  regard 
to  those  who  are  not  fit  for  skilled  labour,  we  encourage 
them  to  go  into  the  army  or  the  navy  because  it  is  such  a 
good  discipline  for  a  boy.  (Subsequently  sent,  see  Appen- 
dix No.  VII.  (C).)  n"' 

28156.  Have  you  any  such  thing  as  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants  ? — Yes,  they 
work  with  us  and  we  work  with  them. 

28157.  Do  they  place  your  girls  ? — They  do  not  so  much 
place  them  as  superintend  them.  We  have  certain  ladies 
belonging  to  that  association. 

28158.  Then  you  have  the  same  kind  of  organisation  for 
your  girls  ? — It  is  the  same  organisation  ;  we  work  with 
them. 

28159.  {Mr.  Cliandler.)  I  rather  gather  from  your  re- 
marks and  answers  to  the  Chairman  that  you  have  no 
organised  system  of  keeping  in  touch  with  your  children 
after  they  are  placed  in  situations  ? — As  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned  we  are  obUged  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  have 
that.  As  far  as  the  others  are  concerned,  I  think  we 
hardly  need  an  organisation.  [The  Witness  subsequently 
replied  that  "  In  Southwark  there  is  an  association  for 
boys  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants."]  We  have  not  a  large  number 
of  children,  and  if  a  boy  leaves  North  Hyde  it  is  pretty 
well  known  where  he  goes  to,  what  church  he  attends,  and 
where  he  is.    There  are  only  a  Umited  number  of  them. 

28160.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  the  girls  ? — With  re- 
gard to  those,  I  was  telling  Mr.  Lansbury  that  we  worked 
with  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants. 

28161.  You  work  in  conjunction  with  them  ? — We  have 
certain  ladies  on  that  committee,  and  they  visit  our  girla. 

28162.  (Mr.  Patten  Mac -Doit gall.)  You  spoke  of  the  Catholics  in 
large  Catholic  population  that  there  is  in  Glasgow,  but  I  CJIasgow. 
do  not  understand  in  anything  you  have  said  here,  or 

in  your  statement,  that  you  deal  with  the  case  of  Scot- 
land at  all  ? — No.  His  Lordship  asked  me  where  there 
was  a  large  number  of  Catholics,  and  that  is  why  I  intro- 
duced Glasgow.  In  McCulIoch's  Statistics  you  will  find 
some  very  interesting  information  as  to  the  number  of 
Irish  emigrants  that  were  forced  into  Glasgow  and  into 
Manchester,  and  something  concerning  their  peculiarities 
and  habits.  They  formed,  he  says,  one-third  of  the 
po2)ulation  of  Glasgow,  and  one-third  of  the  population 
of  Manchester. 

28163.  I  was  asking  more  as  regards  the  treatment 
of  Cathohc  children  in  Scotland,  but  you  do  not  enter  into 
that  at  all,  as  I  xmderstand.  They  are  under  different 
conditions  and  different  regulations  in  Scotland  as  you 
know,  I  dare  say  ? — I  do  not  know  much  about  the 
Scottish  regulations. 
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28164.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  you  appear  on  behalf 
of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind,  of  which  you  are 
president  ? — Yes. 

28165.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  for  us,  I  think, 
which  we  can  accept  as  j'our  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  ventured  to  oflFer  such  evidence  as  is  at  my 
disposal  upon  the  subject  of  the  care  of  the  blind  poor, 
not  because  I  desire  to  recommend  a  large  number  of 
wholesale  alterations  in  the  Poor  Laws,  or  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  statutory  powers ;  but  merely 
because  my  every  day-work  among  the  sightless  poor 
suggests  certain  considerations  that  I  trust  will  be  of 
interest  and  some  little  value  to  His  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners. 

2.  From  the  latest  statistics  available  (the  census 
Returns  for  1901),  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  England 
and  Wales  is  given  as  25,317,  more  than  one  half  of  whom 
lost  their  sight  after  they  had  turned  thirty -five  years  of 
age. 

Special  treat-  3.  Experience  suggests  to  me  that  the  blind  poor 
ment  claimed  should  be  treated  quite  separately  and  with  much  greater 
for  the  blind  liberality  than  can  be  legitimately  claimed  for  the  ordinary 
poor.  pauper — the  disability  of  blindness  being  such  as  almost 

inevitably  carries  poverty  along  with  it.  In  support 
of  this  view  I  beg  to  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Blind  and  Deaf  (1886  to  1889),  which 
quotation  will  show  that  the  Commissioners  fr<ankly 
recognised  the  need  for  some  kind  of  preferential  treat- 
ment being  exercised.  Indeed,  this  principle  is  fully 
admitted  in  the  Poor  Lav/s  as  applied  to  this  class  and  if 
there  is  any  weakness  at  all,  it  is  certainly  not  in  our 
statutory  provisions,  but  rather  in  our  ignorance  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  boards  of  guardians, 

4.  The  Report  referred  to  says  : 

"  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  group  spoken  of  are, 
as  a  rule,  impoverished  by  any  fault  of  their  own  ; 
to  deal  with  them  therefore  liberally  in  such  matters 
as  education  or  outdoor  relief  cannot  be  viewed  as 
offering  any  reward  to  vice,  folly,  or  imprudence. 


Report  of 
Blind  and 
Deaf  Com- 
miwion,  1886. 


They  are  as  distinct  from  the  '  pauper,'  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  as  the  '  pauper '  is  distinct  from  the 
'  criminal,'  and,  if  possible,  they  should  not  be  subject 
to  any  legal  disqualification  in  consequence  of  their 
infirmity." 

5.  From  the  same  Report  also,  it  appears  that  in  1889 
there  were  more  than  8,000  blind  persons  receiving  aid  Number 
from  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  last  census  returns  maizes  it  blind  pau 
quite  apparent  that  no  appreciable  diminution  has  taken  pers,  1889 
place. 

jrii  6.  It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  at  least  33  per  cent, 
of  the  blind  are  directly  assisted  by  our  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties, and  in  the  main  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
money  so  expended  is  productive  of  good  results,  especially 
so  in  those  cases  where  boards  of  guardians  contribute 
towards  the  training  of  adult  blind  persons. 

7.  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  lack  of  working 
accommodation  makes  it  difficult  for  the  fullest  results  to  Need  for  p 
be  always  attained.  This  defect  cannot  be  fairly  charged  vision  of  p 
to  the  account  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  nor  to  those  manent  en 
statutory  regulations  by  which  their  conduct  is  governed,  ^k^^uj*-^^ 
The  evil  must  be  remedied,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  pro-  ' 
motion  of  special  legislation  having  for  its  object  the 
provision  of  permanent  employment  for  all  blind  persons 
who  are  physically  capable  of  following  useful  occupations. 

8.  "  The  Blind  Aid  Bill,"  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  W.  C.  Steadman,  Esq.,  on  May  7th  last, 
would,  in  principle,  go  far  to  remove  the  evil  referred  to, 
viz.,  the  shortage  of  employment ;  for  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  regular  employment 
should  be  provided  for  the  blind  as  it  is  to  insist  upon 
their  receiving  an  elementary  education  or  technical 
training. 

9.  Blindness  loses  much  of  its  bitterness  when  the  hand 
and  brain  of  its  victims  find  useful  occupation.  the  solace" 

blindness. 

10.  I  have  not  found  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  give  pjgures  as 
reliable  up-to-date  statistics  such  as  would  be  of  value  numbers  ii 
to  the  Commissioners  when  considering  this  subject,  receipt  of 

Poor  Relie 
etc 
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the  most  I  can  do  is  to  append  an  extract  from  a  most 
valuable  paper  read  at  the  International  Conference  of 
the  Blind,  held  in  Edinburgh,  June,  1905.  The  author  of 
the  paper  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Bradford  Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  a  gentleman  who  has  given  special  consideration  to 
all  matters  affecting  the  conditions  of  the  blind  poor. 
[See  Appendix,  No.  VIII.  (A).) 

11.  Although  the  figures  I  have  quoted  cannot  be 
regarded  as  anything  like  complete,  still  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  some  little  help  when  this  branch  of  the 
subject  is  under  consideration,  and  they  are  the  latest 
reliable  statistics  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

12.  A  most  careful  consideration  of  the  requirements 
of  the  blind  poor  suggests  three  points  that  I  hope  will 
form  a  basis  for  recommendations.  So  far  as  I  can  gather, 
no  alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  required  in  order  to  give 
them  sanction,  my  own  opinion  being  that  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  direct  the  attention  of  guardians  of 
the  poor  to  the  powers  already  vested  with  them. 

(a)  I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  retain  blind 
adults  in  the  workhouses  who  are  physically  capable 
of  receiving  instruction  in  any  one  of  those  handicrafts 
generally  followed  by  sightless  persons  ;  they  ought 
to  be  sent  without  delay  to  one  of  the  special  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  and  stimulated  by  the  superior 
surroundings  to  become  wage-earners. 

(6)  There  is  a  tolerably  large  section  of  the  blind 
who,  altliough  constantly  employed,  do  not,  and 
cannot  earn  wages  adequate  to  properly  maintain 
themselves  ;  in  such  cases,  I  am  of  opinion  that  our 
Poor  Law  authorities  might  very  properly  come  to 
some  arrangement  with  those  by  whom  such  employ- 
ment is  provided  with  a  view  to  protecting  really 
deserving  cases  by  a  subsidy  to  wages  earned  by 
them.  1  have  known  cases  repeatedly  where  if  such 
help  had  been  forthcoming  really  deserving  and 
respectable  sightless  persons  would  have  been 
saved  from  the  fate  of  ranking  with  the  mendicant 
class. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  care  of  the  aged  and  other- 
wise infirm  blind,  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  unsatis- 
factory and  even  wrong  to  house  them  together  ;  in 
my  judgment  it  would  be  far  better  to  place  them 
in  cottage  homes,  where  they  could  lead  a  much  more 
rational  life  free  from  many  of  those  regulations  which 
form  a  portion  of  the  machinery  necessary  for  the 
management  of  a  large  institution. 

13.  May  I  urge  one  other  matter  in  conclusion  ?  One 
of  the  most  deplorable  things  that  presents  itself  to  my 
mind  in  connection  with  the  blind  in  our  workhouses,  is 
the  fact  that  their  lives  are  rendered  so  dreadfully 
monotonous  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  generally 
provided  with  an  occupation  either  for  hand  or  brain. 
I  am  convinced  that  they  ought  not  to  be  herded  togetlier, 
but  surely  if  this  cannot  always  be  avoided,  care  should 
be  taken  to  find  some  useful  and  interesting  occupations 
for  them. 

28166.  {Chairman.)  In  the  latest  statistics,  it  appears 
that  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  England  and 
Wales  is  given  as  25,317,  and  of  that  number  about  8,000 
receive  aid  from  the  Poor  Law  ;  is  that  correct  ? — Those 
figures  are  to  be  found  in  the  Census  Returns  for  1901. 

28167.  So  that  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  blind 
jieople  in  this  country  are  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Quite  so. 

• 

28168.  Were  most  of  those  persons  born  blind,  or  is 
wrtion  of  tJiej-g  .^ny  considerable  percentage  who  have  lost  their 

so  born,  gjg^t,  either  from  accident  or  from  following  an  unhealthy 
employment  ? — A  very  large  proportion  are  cases  of 
pei-sona  born  blind  ;  but  there  is  also  a  large  proportion, 
40  per  cent.,  of  persons  who  have  lost  their  sight  after 
they  have  turned  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

28169.  Arc  the  causes  from  which  they  are  born  blind 
prevent  ible  causes,  or  are  they  the  results  of  accidents  'I — 
In  the  case  of  the  younger  blind,  infantile  ophthalmia  is 
the  most  prevalent  cause  of  blindness,  and  is  very  largely 
preventiblc.    Upon  the  a  ithority  of  the  late  Dr.  JIagnus, 
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we  are  told  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  these  cases  are  j/^. 

preventiblc.    The  late  Dr.  T.  V.  Armitage,  I  suppose  one  Purse. 

of  the  most  competent  authorities  who  has  ever  written  

upon  questions  affecting  the  blind,  states  the  percentage  22  Oct.  1906. 

to  be  not  less  than  33.  '  

Proportion  of 

28170.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  You  have  spoken  of   a  certain  b]in^^^eg^'^ 
proportion  being  born  blind  ;  by  born  blind  do  you  mean 

those  who  got  their  blindness  from  oi^hthalmia  in  infancy  ? 
- — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  used  the 
words  "  bom  blind."  What  I  meant  to  convey  was  that 
they  were  blind  in  infancy.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  percentage  of  those  cases  who  were  bom  blind. 

28171.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  by  more  careful  Ophthalmic 
attention  to   ophthalmia  in   its  early  development,  the  institutions 
sight  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  could  be  preserved  ?  fct  home  and 
— I  do.    Upon  the  Continent,  we  find  very  frequently  I'^rance. 
ophthalmic  institutions  have  been  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  here,  in  England,  there  are  only  quite  a  limited 

number  of  such  institutions. 

28172.  Are  the  institutions  which  are  in  existence  here 
voluntary  institutions,  or  are  they  institutions  supported 
by  public  money  ? — They  are  voluntary  institutions  for 
the  most  part. 

28173.  What  is  the  case  abroad  ? — In  France,  the 
institutions  are  supported  very  largely  from  the  National 
funds. 

28174.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  success  of  these 
institutions  is  ?  Do  they  restore  sight  to  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people  ? — I  have  no  very  reliable  evi- 
dence, and  therefore  I  would  not  like  to  make  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  matter. 

28175.  But  still,  you  think  there  is  room  for  a  consider- 
able development  in  the  cure  of  young  j^ersons  in  this 
country  who  a  e  temporarily  afflicted  by  ophthalmia  or 
something  else  which  may  more  or  less  permanently  affect 
their  sight  ? — Medical  authorities  almost  entirely  agree 
that  the  disease  is  preventiblc,  and  that  any  ill  effects 
resulting  from  such  disease  are  preventiblc. 

28176.  Now,    coming  to  your  suggestions,  you  sug-  pi^ysically 
gest,  first,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  in  the  capable  blind 
workhouse  blind  adults  who  are  physically  capable  of  adults  should 
receiving  instruction  in  any  handicraft  generally  followed  be  taught  ^  • 
by  sightless  persons  ;  and  you  think  they  ought  to  be  sent  trades  in 
without  delay  to  one  of  the  special  institutions  for  the  special  in- 
blind,  and  stimulated  by  the  superior  surroundings  there  stitutions. 

to  become  wage  earners  ? — That  is  so. 

28177.  Are  there  many  of  these  special  institutions 
now  ? — There  are  quite  a  large  number  of  institutions  that 
have  been  specially  erected  for  the  bhnd — they  are  about 
sixty-two  in  number,  I  think. 

28178.  Then  although  there  are  not  many  institutions 
for  preventing  blindness,  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  institutions  which  receive  and  train  persons  after  they 
have  become  bhnd  ? — Quite  so. 

28179.  What  proportion  of  the  blind  persons  who  go  to  Propoition  of 
these  institutions  are  enabled  subsequently  to  gain  their  blind  t  apable 
livelihood  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  that,  owing  of  earning 

to  the  limited  amoimt  of  working  accommodation,  their  liveli- 
Although  there  are  upwards  of  20,000  blind  adults  m  the 
country,  the  working  accommodation  provided  in  or  by 
the  institutions  only  provides  working  space  for  some 
2,800.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  the  results 
would  be  under  a  more  extensive  system  of  working 
accommodation  ;  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
employment  could  be  guaranteed  to  the  whole  of  the 
capable  blind,  not  more  than  about  6,000  at  the  present 
time  would  be  capable  of  engaging  in  useful  occuj^ations, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
inactive  so  long  after  the_y  have  pa.ssed  through  the 
training  institutions.  In  my  own  city,  there  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  that  kind  of  thing.  During  the  past  ten  years 
the  ninnber  of  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  competent 
to  cam  a  livelihood  passing  through  the  institution  has 
averaged  ten  each  year.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
at  our  local  institutions  in  189G  was  fifty,  and  the  number 
employed  to-day,  1906,  is  still  fifty. 
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Mr.  B.  28180.  You  speak  of  your  locality ;  what  is  your 
Purse.       locality  ? — I  come  from  Manchester.    I  am  not  using 

  these  figures  in  the  least  degree  as  wishing  to  disparage 

22  Oct.  1906.  any  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  local  organisation.  I 

merely  want  to  say  that  that  work  is  extremely  limited 

in  its  operations. 

28181.  What  you  would  urge  is,  that  it  has  done  such 

good  work,  considering  its  limitations,  that  it  has  only 

to  be  extended  in  order  to  be  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal 

more  ? — Quite  so. 

Suitable  28182.  What  is  the  sort  of  work  that  a  blind  person  can 

trades  for  the  be  taught  with  the  best  chance  of  getting  some  occupa- 
tion ? — The  occupation  which  is  more  generally  followed 
is  basket-making,  and  the  wages  received  in  that  class  of 
work  very  largely  depend  upon  the  class  of  work  upon 
which  they  are  engaged.  For  instance,  if  they  are  engaged 
upon  work  for  the  Government,  say  the  Postal  depart- 
ment, they  are  able  to  earn  very  good  wages  indeed  ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  employed,  say,  in  making 
the  rougher  kinds  of  work,  such  as  potato  hampers,  their 
wages  are  very  low.  They  are  all  piece-workers  in  the 
present  conditions. 

28183.  What  else  is  there  besides  basket-making  to 
which  they  can  turn  their  hand  ? — Mat-making  and 
brush-making.  Brush-making  is  also  regarded  as  one  of 
the  industries  best  adapted  to  the  blind. 

28184.  You  say  that  a  certain  number  of  the  bUnd 
can  earn  a  certain  amount  of  wage,  but  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  themselves  adequately,  and  you  suggest 
that  in  those  cases  the  Poor  Law  authorities  might, 
in  some  way,  subsidise  their  wages  ? — Quite  so.  Rather 
than  allow  a  large  proportion  to  remain  in  the  unions 
untaught,  who  are  capable  of  being  taught,  I  think  it  would 
be  much  better  to  insist  upon  the  employment  of  these 
people,  and  upon  their  being  taught  useful  occupations, 
even  if  their  wages  wee  limited,  and  even  if  they  had  to  be 
supported  in  part  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  in  connection 
■«-ith  the  institutions  to  which  they  belonged.  I  think 
that  that  would  be  more  economical  than  the  present 
system  is,  besides  being  additionally  more  satisfactory  to 
those  who  were  endeavouring  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

28185.  Do  you  know  if  any  considerable  proportion  of 
the  basket-making  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  ? — 
There  are  a  fairly  large  number  of  bUnd  persons  employed 
in  that  particular  industry,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
class  of  work  upon  which  they  can  earn  decent  wages. 

28186.  Where  do  those  persons  who  are  earning  wages 
live  ? — At  their  own  homes. 

28187.  With  their  famihes  ?— Yes. 

28188.  I  take  it  that  anyone  who  was  in  a  workhouse 
or  in  an  institution  connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  would 
have  to  remain  there  if  he  was  taught  a  trade^and  earned 
wages  at  it,  unless  the  wages  were  suflScient  to  enable  him 
to  live  independent  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Quite  so  ;  unless 
they  adopted  a  scheme  which  is  at  present  being  tried  in 
Bradford,  where  the  guardians,  in  conjunction  with  the 
institution  authorities,  aie  endeavouring  to  establish  a 
secondary  institution  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  that 
requirement ;  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say  what  the 
result  of  that  ^viU  be. 

28189.  I  see  you  have  a  strong  opinion  as  regards 
the  aged  and  infirm  blind  ;  why  do  you  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  house  them  together  ? — Because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  destroys  any  semblance  of  home  life,  and  is 
destructive  of  the  happiness  of  those  concerned. 

28190.  This  is  very  interesting.  Would  you  please 
amplify  that  ?  Why  is  it  destructive  of  their  happiness  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  in  a  large  institution  to 
give  to  those  in  such  an  establishment  those  little  atten- 
tions which  are  desirable  in  order  to  make  home  life 
anything  like  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  think  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  are  necessary  to  a  large  institution 
could  be,  for  the  most  part,  very  well  dispensed  with 
in  the  smaller  establishments  such  as  the  cottage  homos, 
of  course  having  always,  at  the  same  time,  due  regard 
to  the  necessary  discipline. 

28191.  As  I  understand,  the  objection  is  not  that 
they  are  unhappy  because  they  are  housed  together 
with  other  blind  people,  but  because  they  are  hou'ied 
together  in  too  great  numbers  ? — Yes,  and  because  they  are 
housed  together  with  people  who  are  not  always  most 
deiirable  associates. 
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28192.  In  your  experience,  would  you  say  that  a  Objectionsto 
blind  person  dislikes  living  in  a  house  with  other  blind  segregation 
people  ? — I  think  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  objec-  of  the  blind, 
tion  to  their  being  associated  too  closely — I.  mean  there 
is  an  objection  apart  from  the  individuals  themselves. 
Just  as  it  is  undesirable  with  the  children,  so  I  believe 
it  is  undesirable  with  the  adults. 

28193.  I  suppose  they  like  the  sense  of  movement  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  people  round  about  them  are 
taking  an  active  part  in  life  ? — Quite  so  ;  and  they  like 
the  companionship,  which  is  essential,  of  sighted  people. 

28194.  Then  you  point  out  that  to  any  person  who  is 
blind,  life  is  dreadfully  monotonous  in  a  workhouse  or 
in  any  institution  of  the  kind,  unless  he  has  been 
taught  some  occupation  or  trade  ? — That  is  so. 

28195.  Have  you   any  other   suggestions   to   make  ^g^^g^^^j 
besides  those  contained  in  your  statement ;    if  so  we  -yfgion 
should  be  glad  to  hear  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  technicaledo 
can  make  any  further  suggestions,  except  to  impress  cation  of  the 
upon  the  Commission  what  we  feel  with   regard  to  the  bUnd  over 
employment  of  the  adult  blind.    I  was  for  som.e  time  sixteen. 

a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum,  and  cases  repeatedly  came  before  that 
board  where  local  boards  of  guardians  had  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  blind  persons  over  the 
age  of  sixteen  who  were  learning  a  trade.  The  powers 
of  boards  of  guardians,  I  imderstand,  in  this  matter 
are  optional.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  much  better 
if  the  guardians  would  insist  upon  those  who  have  turned 
sixteen  years  of  age  receiving  technical  education.  The 
Elementary  Education  Act  for  the  Blind  only  provides 
for  them  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  then  they  may  be 
turned  adrift  without  having  received  a  technical  educa- 
tion, and  their  primary  education  is  simply  wasted  very 
often  in  consequence  of  that  fact.  We  simply  desire 
that  these  powers  should  be  pressed  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  and  that  instead  of  leaving  them  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  they  should  certainly  receive  a  technical 
education  and  be  given  the  very  best  opportunity  that 
it  is  possible  to  confer  on  them. 

28196.  I  think  what  you  mean  is  that,  assuming  any 
blind  person  was  not  in  receipt  of  relief,  the  guardians, 
would  not  be  able  to  educJ&.te  him  as  the  law  now  stands 
after  sixteen  ? — Quite  so. 

28197.  But  assuming  that  he  was  in  receipt  of  poor 
relief,  I  take  it  they  would  have  the  power,  would  they 
not  ? — Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  the  Education  Act  pro- 
vides for  their  maintenance,  and  after  the  age  of  sixteen, 
if  they  are  learning  a  trade,  the  powers  of  the  guardians 
are  optional. 

28198.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  now  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  I  think  I  have  embodied 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  in  the  statement  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission. 


28199.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  know,  I  take  it, 
that  the  guardians  can  send  both  adult  paupers  and 
children  to  special  institutions  for  the  blind  ? — Quite  so. 

28200.  Have  you  found  any  reluctance  on  their  part 
to  do  so  ? — After  the  age  of  sixteen  I  have  found  cases 
where  such  assistance  has  been  refused,  very  often  because 
of  the  amount  charged  by  voluntary  institutions. 

28201.  In  the  case  of  the  children,  have  they  been  willing 
to  send  them  ? — The  children  are  always  provided  for 
by  the  education  authorities,  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  apply  to  the  guardians  for  them.  The 
education  authorities  can  provide  them  with  all  that 
is  necessary  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 

28202.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Blind  Aid  Bill  which  you  refer  to  in 
paragraph  8  ? — The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  the  employment  of  the  blind  upon  the 
municipal  authorities,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  volun- 
tary institutions  were  not  adequate  to  the  demands 
imposed  upon  them. 

28203.  Do  I  understand  that  they  were  actually  to 
provide  thesn  with  work  and  pay  them  wages  ;  was  that 
the  idea  ? — Quite  so. 

28204.  When  you  want  the  old  people  put  into  cottage 
homes,  do  you  mean  institutions  for  the  blind  only,  or 
would  you  board  them  out  in  families  ? — I  think  the 
latter  course  is  preferable. 
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pox  as  a     28205.  {Dr  Downes.)  Have  you   any  figures  to  put 
of         before  us  which  would  show  what  proportion  of  blindness 
less.       is  due  to  small-pox  nowadays  ? — No  ;   I  have  no  late 
returns. 

28206.  In  former  years  it  was  a  very  common  cause 
of  blindness,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  was  the  most  prevalent 
cause. 
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28207.  In  what  you  have  told  us,  and  in  the  statements 
you  have  made  for  the  amelioration  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  blind,  have  you  considered  the  case  of  the  partially- 
sighted,  that  is,  those  who  are  not  quite  blind  and  yet  are 
so  nearly  blind  as  to  be  very  much  handicapped  in  getting 
their  livelihood  ? — Yes.  We  have  taken  those  cases  into 
consideration,  and  we  quite  realise  the  difficulties  of  that 
problem.  Most  of  the  suggestions  we  have  made  would 
cover  the  partially-sighted,  since  they  are  precluded 
under  ordinary  conditions  from  entering  those  spheres 
which  are  open  to  the  fully  sighted  person. 

28208.  There  has,  I  think,  been  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  finding  institutions  for  the  partially-sighted,  has  there 
not  ? — -Yes.  Some  of  the  education  authorities  now 
are  beginning  to  have  classes  specially  arranged  for  such 
cases  ;  Manchester  is  an  instance  in  point. 

28209.  Formerly,  I  believe,  some  of  the  homes  would  not 
take  a  partially-sighted  case,  although  they  would  take  a 
blind  case  ? — There  are  very  few  of  those  institutions  now, 
and  I  have  not  found  that  to  be  generally  the  case.  They 
rather  will  be  inclined  to  take  them,  since  the  quantity  of 
work  they  can  produce  and  their  capacity  for  learning 
a  trade  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  average  blind 
person. 

28210.  Then  there  is  another  case  which  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  in  practice,  that  is,  a  case  of  blindness 
complicated  by  other  infirmities  ;  for  instance,  a  blind 
person  who  has  fits,  or  a  feeble-minded  blind  person. 
Have  you  met  with  any  particular  cases  of  difficulty  in 
regard  to  that  class  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
in  what  spheres  those  people  should  be  employed.  Ex- 
periments are  being  made  by  the  London  County  Council 
and  other  authorities,  and  the  results  so  far  show  that, 
after  careful  training,  the  children  are  being  transferred 
to  the  ordinary  schools  and  are  taking  their  places  along 
with  the  people  who  are  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
faculties. 

28211.  Cases  of  that  sort  would  not  be  sufficiently 
numerous,  would  they,  except  in  large  towns,  to  be  dealt 
with  collectively  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  They  would 
have  to  be  sent  to  an  institution  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  I  should  think,  for  the  most  part. 

tioa  of       28212.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  what 
unt  and    the  amount  of  charitj-  to  the  blind  is  at  the  present  time  ? 
;iency  of  — No,  not  later  than  the  figures  adduced  hy  various  autho- 
ity  avail-  pities  upon  blind  questions, 
for  the  ^ 

28213.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  a  general  idea 
what  sort  of  sum  is  available  annually  ? — It  is  generally 
computed  that  about  £120,000  is  the  interest  derived  from 
invested  wealth,  and  the  wealth  is  placed  at  .something 
like  £3,000,000. 

28214.  Is  that  money  as  a  rule  available  for  blind  people 
all  over  England,  or  is  it  only  locally  available  ? — Many 
of  the  trusts  are  local — ma,ny  of  the  trusts  for  Loudon, 
for  instance  ;  but  such  trusts  as  the  Gardner  Trust  for 
the  Blind,  Miiich  is  one  of  the  largest,  extends  pretty  well 
throughout  the  country. 
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28215.  Does  it  take  the  form  generally  of  allowances 
or  of  industrial  training  ? — Generally  of  allowances,  and 
in  some  cases — in  the  latter  case,  for  instance,  the  Gardner 
Trust — it  is  divided  into  three  portions — educational, 
industrial,  and  allowances. 

28216.  Looking  to  the  number  of  the  blind  poor,  do 
you  think  that  £120,000  a  j'ear  should  be  adequate  for 
their  support  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

28217.  Speaking  quite  roughly,  do  you  think  it  would 
take  twice  that  amount  ? — More  than  that. 

28218.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  one  reason  why  guardians 
arc  a  little  unwilling  to  send  blind  persons  over  sixteen 
to  be  trained  is  that  they  do  not  find  that  after  they  are 
trained  they  can  support  themselves  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — 
That  is  very  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  working  accommo- 


dation, and  that  in  all  probability  accounts  very  largely 
for  the  reluctance  of  the  guardians  to  send  them  to  special 
institutions. 

28219.  By  working  accommodation  do  j'ou  mean  that 
there  are  not  rooms  for  them  to  work  in,  or  that  there  is 
not  a  demand  for  their  labour  when  the  things  are  pro- 
duced ? — I  am  afraid  that  the  demand  for  the  labour  of 
the  blind  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  created  demand. 
Tlie  lack  of  working  accommodation  is  exemplified  here 
in  London.  There  are  3,556  blind  persons  in  London,  and 
according  to  a  report  issued  to  the  Corporate  Property 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  only  some  258 
arc  employed,  and  they  simply  find  work  in  the  industrial 
institutions,  the  rest  having  to  get  an  existence  as  best 
they  can — and  this  even  after  many  of  them  have  passed 
through  the  institutions  and  learnt  a  trade. 

28220.  But  the  real  difficulty  is  the  absence  of  the 
demand  for  the  things  made,  is  it  not  ?  I  suppose  work- 
shops would  be  provided  if  the  demand  required  them  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  demand  could  be  largely  stimulated  b}' 
the  activities  of  those  managing  the  concerns.  For 
instance,  in  Manchester,  up  to  five  years  ago,  there  were 
only  fifty  blind  persons  employed  at  our  local  workshops, 
but  with  the  advent  of  another  organisation  nearly  forty 
other  people  were  employed.  So  with  increased  activity 
increased  working  accommodation  may  be  provided ; 
but  that,  of  course,  has  its  limits. 

28221.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  did  not  understand  what 
you  said  about  the  high  wages  of  those  who  are  working 
"for  the  Post  Office,  as  compared  with  the  low  wages  of 
those  who  are  working  on  other  classes  of  work  ;  did  you 
refer  there  to  the  character  of  the  work,  or  to  the  character 
of  the  paymaster  ? — I  was  refering  to  the  character  of 
the  work,  generally  speaking.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
Government  pay  more  than  other  people,  if  it  can 
help  it. 

28222.  They  do  not  give  any  favour  in  their  contracts 
to  the  blind  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

28223.  Would  those  contracts  be  contracts  in  open 
competition  with  outside  workers  not  blind  ? — Yes, 
except  perhaps  in  a  certain  few  localities  where  they 
might  receive  some  manner  of  preference.  Generally 
they  compete  in  the  open  market. 

28224.  Is  the  explanation  then  that  they  are  better 
workers  than  those  who  make  the  poor  wages  outside  ? — 
I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

28225.  You  say  it  is  the  character  of  the  work  that 
earns  the  high  wages  of  those  who  are  employed  on 
Government  contracts  ? — It  is  the  class  of  work  on  which 
they  are  employed  that  enables  them  to  earn  better 
wages. 

28226.  Do  you  mean  that  all  the  blind  persons  who 
are  making  the  kind  of  work  the  Post  Office  needs  enin 
better  wages  ? — Yes  ;  all  blind  persons  who  are  capable 
of  making  that  class  of  work. 

28227.  What  is  the  high  class  of  work  you  speak  of  ? 
— The  postal  skips  are  considered  to  be  a  good  class  of 
work  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  for  the  farmers, 
potato-hampers,  for  instance,  and  other  low  grades  ot 
work,  are  very  poorly  paid,  and  consequently  those  who 
make  them  get  very  low  wages,  as  they  are  all  piece- 
workers— they  are  all  piece-workers  in  England,  I  mean. 

28228.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  say  in  paragraph  12  that 
you  are  of  opinion  "  That  our  Poor  Law  authorities  might 
very  properly  come  to  some  arrangement  with  those  by 
whom  such  employment  is  provided  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tect the  really  deserving  cases  by  a  subsidy  to  the  wages 
eamt  by  them."  Is  that  practice  adopted  in  many 
unions,  do  you  know  ?— Bradford  has  done  most  in  that 
direction  of  any  district  that  I  know.  They  have  given 
very  liberal  assistance  during  the  times  when  pupils  have 
been  learning  their  trades,  and  the  results  are  very  satis- 
factory, I  understand  from  local  sources. 

28229.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  they  pay  ?— 
They  have  given  up  to  13s.  each  week.  Of  course,  as  the 
individual  became  more  competent,  the  amount  of  relief 
necessary  was  reduced  proportionately  to  t'-ie  earning 
capacity  of  the  individual  employed. 

28230.  Would  some  of  those  persons  reside  in  th?ir 
own  homes  ?— Yea 
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28231.  And  others  in  the  institution  ? — Yes.  In  the 
case  of  the  females  they  reside  in  the  institution. 

28232.  You  refer  to  a  secondary  institution  that  has 
been  provided  ;  could  you  describe  that  ? — It  is  an  effort 
to  meet  the  cases  of  those  who  are  not  immediately  quali- 
fied to  enter  the  larger  institution — by  qualified,  I  mean 
from  the  capable  point  of  view  ;  they  are  persons  who 
are  suffering  from  other  infirmities  than  that  of  blindness 
— additional  infirmities,  I  should  say. 

28233.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  expenses  the 
guardians  promised  to  pay  to  this  institution  ? — I  would 
not  like  to  say  definitely  as  I  am  not  sure. 

28234.  You  do  not  know  then  that  they  have  promised 
to  pay  per  head  of  those  who  are  there  the  whole  cost  of 
the  establishment  ? — I  know  they  have  promised  to  pay 
certain  establishment  charges,  but  what  those  char|>es 
are  I  am  not  sure. 

Blind  in-  28235.  There  are  many  blind  people  who  get  out-door 

stitutions  as  relief  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  is  thei-e  any 
the  medium  system  adopted  by  which  these  blind  people  receive  their 
the  biuid''* '°  institution  for  the  blind,  instead  of  going  to 

the  relieving  officer  ? — In  one  or  two  instances  I  believe 
that  is  done,  but  those  instances  are  very  few  indeed. 
They  generally  have  to  go  in  the  ordinary  way  to  receive 
their  relief  from  the  parochial  authorities,  and  frequently 
have  to  pay  some  one  to  go  with  them  or  to  go  to  receive 
the  money  for  them.  That  I  consider  is  a  great  dis- 
advantage. 

28236.  There  are  cases,  are  there  not,  where  the  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  distributes  it  at  the  homes  of  th« 
blind  ? — Yes,  there  are  one  or  two  cases. 

28237.  In  that  way  do  you  think  that  the  whole  case  of 
the  blind  might  be  met  under  the  Poor  Law,  if  there  was  a 
proper  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians 
to  meet  the  case  ? — No,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  employment  and  the  education  of 
the  blind  could  be  met  by  such  powers  as  those  conferred 
upon  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  It  is  a  much  larger 
question  in  my  opinion  and  must  be  dealt  with  elsewhere. 
But  I  do  think  that  the  Poor  Law  authorities  could  do  a 
great  deal  to  make  it  easier  for  them. 

Question  of  28238.  If  the  Poor  Law  authorities  took  the  whole 
suitability  cf  responsibility  for  training  blind  persons  who  need  it  and 
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who  are  indigent,  would  it  be  necessary  for  any  other 
authority  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  could  any  other 
authority  do  it  better  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  reputation  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  is 
such  as  would  create  confidence  and  make  for  the  best 
results  in  tlie  care  of  the  blind.  Dealing  now  with  the 
larger  question,  I  think  their  employment  would  be  much 
better  conducted  by  the  municipality  than  by  Poor  Law 
authorities. 

28239.  I  think  you  are  familiar  vdth.  Mr.  Tate's  return 
which  was  presented  to  the  conference  at  Edinburgh  ? — 
Quite, 

28240.  Was  not  one  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
teaching  to  inmates  within  workhouses  simple  occupations 
and  as  to  the  amount  of  training  that  was  done  ;  and 
could  you  say  what  the  result  of  that  inquiry  was,  as  I 
think  it  is  not  given  in  the  report  ? — Mr.  Tate  states  at  the 
beginning  of  his  paper  that  many  of  the  questions  he 
submitted  remained  imanswered,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  although  it  is  not  exactly  stated,  that  those 
questions  you  mention  were  not  dealt  with.  In  very  few 
Poor  Law  institutions  that  I  know  of  is  anything  done  to 
train  the  blind  ;  and  Mr.  Tate  simply  wanted  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  institutions  where  that  was  done.  I  am 
no  more  competent  to  explain  that  matter  than  he  was, 
since  those  returns  are  not  available. 

28241.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  You  said  that  the  education 
authority  has  power  to  support  as  well  as  educate  a  blind 
child ;  did  1  understand  that  rightly  ? — Quite  so. 

28242.  How  far  do  the  education  authorities  actually 
pay  for  the  maintenance  ? — The  charge  imposed  by  most 
of  the  institutions  amounts  to  something  like  £26  per 
annum  per  child.  Many  education  authorities  contribute 
as  much  as  £20  per  annum  towards  that  amount,  and  the 
rest  is  provided  partly  by  grants  made  by  the  Government 
for  elementary  education  and  partly  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions received  by  the  institutions. 
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28243.  Do  all  the  children  live  in  the  institutions,  or  do 
some  of  them  live  out  with  their  parents  ? — Some  of  them 
live  in  the  institutions,  others,  as  in  London,  Leeds,  and  a 
few  other  places,  go  to  day  centres. 

28244.  How  is  the  maintenance  provided  for,  the  food, 
etc.,  I  mean,  in  those  cases  ? — In  those  cases  the  parents 
have  to  find  the  maintenance. 

28245.  Is  there  no  case  of  an  education  authority 
giving  maintenance  to  the  parents  of  the  child  as  they 
do  in  the  case  of  a  scholarship  ? — There  may  be  instances 
of  that,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

28246.  I  suppose  you  understand  the  scholarship 
system  as  it  is  practised  in  London  ;  it  is  that  the  parents 
get  £10  a  year  with  a  child  who  has  free  secondary  educa- 
tion. Would  you  advocate  that  system  with  regard  to  the 
blind  children  ?  Would  you  suggest  in  the  case  of  a 
parent  with  a  very  respectable  home  that  the  education 
authority  should  give  so  much  for  maintenance  and  allow 
the  child  to  attend  a  day  centre  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  differentiate  between  the  two,  the  one  needs 
it  equally  as  much  as  the  other. 

28247.  In  the  case  of  a  scholarship  it  is  given  to  an 
especially  clever  child,  and  you  would  suggest  that  it 
might  be  given  to  a  child  who  had  a  special  infirmity  ? — 
I  think  so,  because  they  are  much  more  severely  handi- 
capped. 

28248.  Would  you,  as  representing  that  section  of  the 
community,  suggest  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage  that  some  of  them  should  have  out-door 
maintenance  and  attend  day  centres  instead  of  being  sent 
to  institutions  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  and  it 
is  one  upon  which  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  M  hat  would  be 
the  best  course.  Very  good  results  have  been  shown  by 
theI>ondon  County  Council,  and  equally  good  results  have 
been  showTi  by  the  residential  institutions.  Sly  own 
opinion  is  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  them 
trained  in  day  centres  ;  but  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  upon  that  point. 

28249.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  out-door 
maintenance  at  any  rate  ? — No.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  to  be  preferred.  It  is  in  operation  throughout 
Scotland,  and  with  success. 

28250.  As  I  understand  it,  if  an  education  authority  I 
gives  the  whole  maintenance  of  the  child  that  does  not  .1 
pauperise  the  parents,  that  is,  it  does  not  make  the  parents  S 
technically  paupers  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

28251.  That,  you  suggest,  is  a  great  advantage  of  the 
arrangement  ? — I  think  so. 

28252.  Do  you  think  that  that  way  of  maintaining  the 
poor  has  resulted  in  more  blind  children  being  thrown  on 
the  rates  ? — My  experience  of  that  kind  of  thing  is  very 
limited.  I  would  not  like  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  it 
without  real  evidence. 

28253.  Would   you   suggest   that   that   arrangement  pj-opoaal  t 
should  be  extended  to  the  blind  of  other  ages,  and  that  relieve  Po( 
the  blind  should  be  taken  out  of  the  Poor  Law  entirely  ? —  Law  of  cai 
Yes,  if  they  can  be  guaranteed  a  sufficient  maintenance,  of  blind, 
that  is,  if  the  maintenance  provided  would  be  equal  to 
meeting  their  requirements  in  cottage  homes  and  so  forth. 

That  is  the  suggestion  contained  in  my  statement. 

28254.  Supposing  we  had  a  scheme  of  old  age  pensions,  g^ggested 
would  you  suggest  we  should  have  a  scheme  of  blind  pensions  ft 
pensions  also  ? — Yes,  with  the  addition  of  the  funds  the  blind, 
already  subscribed  from  other  sources  for  the  relief  of  the 

aged  and  infirm  blind. 

28255.  What  would  those  funds  come  to  if  you  could  add 
to  them  ?  Supposing  you  had  a  great  national  scheme  for 
pensions  for  the  blind  as  their  right  and  not  as  a  question 
of  relief  at  all,  how  much  would  there  be  from  voluntary 
contributions  ? — I  have  never  gone  into  the  matter  very 
carefully. 

28256.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  question  what  it 
would  cost  to  have  a  complete  scheme  of  blind  pensions 
given  as  the  right  of  the  blind  persons,  and  distinct  from 
relief  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

28257.  With  regard  to  infant  ophthalmia  j'ou  suggest 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  preventible  ? — Yes,  it  is  almost 
entirely  preventible,  so  medical  authorities  say. 
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i  for  or-  28260.  {3Ir.  Lansbury.)  With  regard  to  the  charities,  I 
sation  of  understood  you  to  say  that  £120,000  per  annum  was 
I  charities  available  ;  is  not  a  good  deal  of  that  wasted  by  competi- 
tion between  the  various  organisations  which  are  supposed 
to  be  in  existence  for  helping  the  blind  ? — I  think  so.  I 
think  there  are  far  too  many  organisations  administering 
this  charity,  and  that  too  much  officialism  has  to  be 
provided  for  before  the  money  reaches  the  people  for  whom 
it  was  intended. 
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28258.  So  that  if  we  had  a  system  of  free  and  com- 
pulsory medical  attendance  of  child-bearing  mothers  and 
their  infants  we  should  get  rid  of  that  ophthalmia  ? — I 
think  we  should  get  rid  of  infantils  ophthalmia. 

28259.  So  the  responsibility  lies  with  us  in  not  having 
done  that  ? — Quite  so. 
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28261.  Therefore  you  would  advocate  a  consolidation  of 
these  charities,  and  bringing  them  under  one  central 
administration  and  control  ? — Yes. 

28262.  You  would  of  course  be  in  favour  of  taking  the 
blind  altogether  out  of  the  category  of  paupers  ? — Qxiite 
so. 

28263.  Because  of  their  disability,  they  should  not  be 
classed  as  paupers  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

28264.  Therefore  you  would  be  in  favour  of  their  not 
being  dealt  with,  if  possible,  by  Poor  Law  guardians  ? — - 
That  is  what  I  suggest. 

28265.  About  wages,  you  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
in  any  way  subsidise  sweated  wages,  do  you  ? — No. 
Providing  the  wages  paid  to  pieceworkers  are  the  wages 
current  in  the  district  in  the  trade  in  which  these  people 
are  engaged,  then  I  suggest  that  such  wages,  if  they  be 
anall,  should  be  subsidised. 

28266.  Because  of  the  person's  inability  to  earn  the 
trade  union  rate  ? — Trade  union  rates  to  us  mean  starva- 
tion rates  of  wages. 

28267.  Then  I  will  put  it,  the  current  rate  of  wages  ? — 
The  trade  union  rates  of  wages  to  us  are  of  very  small 
consideration,  because  the  average  blind  worker  can  only 
work  at  about  one-third  the  speed  of  the  average  sighted 
artisan,  so  that  upon  piecework  rates  of  wages  his  wages 
are  only  one-third  of  those  received  by  the  sighted  worker 
in  the  same  industry,  even  though  he  gets  the  trade  union 
rates  of  wages. 

28268.  I  understand  that,  but  he  is  to  get  the  trade 
union  rate  for  what  he  does  ? — Quite  so. 

28269.  And  you  only  propose  to  make  up  what  he  is 
imable  to  earn  ? — Yes,  to  make  it  up  to  a  Uving  wage. 

28270.  I  wanted  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  you  propose 
that  the  bhnd  worker,  whenever  he  or  she  is  employed, 
shall  be  paid  the  wages  current  in  the  trade  for  that  par- 
ticular class  of  work  ? — Quite  so.  The  reason  for  the 
organisation  of  the  blind  has  been  the  determination  that 
they  shall  receive  at  least  the  current  piece-work  rate 
of  wages. 

28271.  It  is  not  only  Ijasket-making  that  j'our  people 
do,  is  it ;  you  have  piano-tuners  and  aU  kinds  of  in- 
dustries, have  you  not  ? — Quite  so. 

28272.  If  the  municipalities  cared  to  institute  work- 
-''110*  s  for  ^^'-*P®  -^^^        purpose  of  teaching  the  blind  these  par- 

ticular  trades,  then  certainly  the  yoimger  ones  need 
not  go  near  the  workhouses  at  all  ;  is  that  what  you 
mean  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  The  suggestion 
was  made  by  the  late  London  School  Board  to  the  County 
Coimcil,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  younger 
blind  of  the  community,  that  municipal  workshops 
should  be  established  here. 

tutional  28273.  [Mr.  Booth.)  Are  there  workshops  for  the 
v.]\o\n  for  bhnd  which  in  a  certain  way  would  provide  a  middle 
'"'^  .  course  between  those  who  Uve  in  institutions  and  those 
in  tlipir  j-^g  their  o^™  homes,  that  is  to  say,  places  where 
they  work  and  where  their  work  is  organised  for  them 
although  they  hve  at  home  ? — Yes  ;  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  voUmtary  institutions  are  carried  on  upon  that 
principle ;  they  go  backwards  and  forwards  to  their 
work,  bu!  here  is  a  responsible-  mana.frcn-T^nt  for  the 
getting  of  such  work. 

28274.  So  that  in  that  A\  ay  it  is  organised  ? — Quite  so. 

28275.  There  are  bhnd  people  who  are  receiving  allow- 
ances who  can  do  work  at  home  irrespective  of  such 
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organisations,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  t^re,  but  we  ~~^Mr.  B. 
do  not  believe  in  converting  the  home  into  a  workshop.  ^  Purse. 

We  beheve  that  they  would  be  much  better  employed   ■ 

in  a  central  workshop  than  they  can  be  at  home.  22  Oct.  1906. 

28276.  And  the  work  that  is  organised  for  them  in 
the  workshops  is  better  probably  than  anything  they 
can  get  for  themselves  ? — Yes.  Then  the  quality  of 
the  work  in  the  workshops  must  of  necessity  be  better 
because  it  is  under  sighted  supervision,  which  they  would 
lack  at  home. 

28277.  That  sighted  supervision  is  provided  for  them 
at  the  institutions  ? — Quite  so. 

28278.  Is  the  work  they  do  all  paid  by  the  piece  ? — 
In  England,  so  far  as  I  know,  yes  ;  in  Scotland  there  are 
some  exceptions. 

28279.  Is  there  to  any  extent  a  special  market  for 
their  products  because  they  are  produced  by  the  blind  ? 
— No,  they  must  enter  upon  the  open  market  and  com- 
pete in  the  ordinary  way. 

28280.  [Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  Scotland,  at  Edin- 
burgh there  is  a  large  institution  for  the  bhnd,  is  there 
not  ?— Yes. 

28281.  They  support  their  bhnd  largely  by  work  done 
on  contract,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

28282.  Is  there  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  these  con- 
tracts ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

28283.  May  not  the  success  or  failure  of  the  mstitution 
from  this  point  of  view  turn  upon  getting  a  contract  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  of  their  large  capital 
account.  The  conditions  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  much 
better  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  than  they  are  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Isles.  The  men  employed  there 
receive  what  they  know  as  a  living  wage.  They  are  not 
piece-workers  in  the  ordinary  sense,  xmless  a  man  is 
capable  of  earning  more  than  the  hving  wage,  then  he 
is  allowed  to  become  a  piece-worker,  not  otherwise. 

28284.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  institutions  in 
England  should  not  work  on  those  lines  ? — The  reason 
is  that  for  the  most  part  they  have  not  the  capital  at 
their  disposal  from  which  to  draw  the  funds  necessary 
for  augmenting  wages. 

28285.  Has  the  Gardner  Trust  helped  very  much  in  the  The  Gardner 
way   of   giving   aid    towards   workshops  ? — Yes,    very  Trust, 
considerably.    It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  trusts  in 

the  country. 

28286.  If  the  Gardner  Trust  were  increased,  would  it 
not  do  what  you  want  with  regard  to  providing  work  ? 
— No.  The  scope  of  the  trust  is  simply  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  institutions  or  workshops,  and  it  does  not 
make  itself  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
employment,  which  is  the  most  important  consideration 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
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28287.  Your  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  muni- 
cipal employment  provided  for  the  blind,  I  think  ? — 
Yes. 

28288.  How  would  that  arrange  for  the  supply  of  the 
employment  ? — We  suggest  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  employment  of  the  blind  should  be  placed  upon  the 
municipal  authorities.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  pledged 
to  any  particular  scheme  as  to  how  it  shall  be  done.  We 
think  if  private  enterprise  can  do  it  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  that  at  least  corporate  effort  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  it  much  more  successfully. 

28289.  One  of  the  difficulties  is,  is  it  not,  to  dispose  of 
what  is  made  by  the  blind  ? — Quite  so. 

28290.  If  that  was  thrown  upon  the  municipality  the' 
municipality  might  find  the  same  difficulty,  might  it  not  ? 
— Probably  the  municipality  would  find  a  difficulty, 
but  that  difficulty  would  be  much  better  met  by  co-opera- 
tive action  than  by  isolated  effort. 

28291.  In  the  past  it  was  suggested  that  the  Blind  Difficulty  as 
Associations   might  have   arrangements   between    one  to  disposal  of 
another  for  the  better  clearing  of  their  goods  ;  can  you  produce  of 
say  whether  anyt]];  !/?  !'':3  that  has  been  done  ? — Nothing  "^'frk  of  the 
has  been  done  up  to  the  present.  blind. 

28292.  Can  you  say  why  ? — No. 

28293.  You  have  conferences  about  the  blind,  I  think, 
from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  we  have. 
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Mr.  B.  28294.  Has  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  goods 
Purse.       by  associated  arrangement  not  been  recently  discussed 

 by  you  ? — Yes.    It  was  discussed  at  the  International 

22  Oct.  1906,  Conference  of  the  Blind  in  Edinburgh  twelve  months 
last  June,  but  nothing  has  been  done  since.  It  was  dis- 
cussed also  at  the  previous  conference,  and  nothing  was 
done  then. 

28295.  Do  you  not  think  that  by  some  adaptation  of 
the  Gardner  Trust  system  you  could  bring  these  societies 
into  co-operation  in  such  matters  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
I  do  not  see  how  they  can  do  it,  as  I  do  not  see  how  the 
scope  of  the  trust  would  allow  them  to  do  it.  They 
never  specialise  in  that  kind  of  work  at  all. 

28296.  Would  a  trust  arrangement  similar  to  that  for 
these  other  purposes  have  a  good  result  ? — It  would 
doubtless  meet  part  of'  the  difficulty,  but  it  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  It  would  only  be  extended  to  charit- 
able aid  after  all,  and  in  my  opinion  that  cannot  cope 
with  the  problem. 
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28297.  You  would  prefer  the  alternative,  therefore, 
of  a  rate-aided  workshop  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  much 
more  preferable,  inasmuch  as  the  efforts  put  forth  would 
be  intended  to  include  the  whole  of  the  blind  who  are 
capable  of  following  occupations.  At  present  that  is 
not  so  ;  it  only  applies  to  a  very  limited  number. 


28298.  But  a  very  large  number  of  the  blind  can  earn 
very  little,  is  that  not  so  ? — Quite  so. 

28299.  What  would  you  do  with  them  ;  would  they 
also  be  a  municipal  charge  ? — Yes.  We  think  that 
their  assistance  should  be  provided  for  partly  from  the 
funds  which  have  been  left  and  partly  from  municipal 
sources,  so  long  as  they  are  willing  to  do  their  best  for  the 
community. 

28300.  Then  you  would  make  the  blind,  as  I  understand 
it,  a  class  dependent  on  the  municipality  entirely,  except 
for  what  might  come  from  voluntary  sources  ? — I  do 
not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  "  dependent." 
What  I  want  to  insist  upon  is  that  the  whole  of  the  capable 
blind  should  be  employed,  and  that  that  employment 
would  go  very  considerably  to  provide  for  their  main- 
tenance ;  but  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  that  is  another 
question  altogether. 

28301.  With  regard  to  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  Need  for  dS 
would  you  wish  a  larger  amount  to  be  given  in  out-relief  eriminatiod 
now,  as  things  stand  ? — As  things  stand  I  am  not  sure  regards  rel 
that  the  best  results  would  always  follow  ;    but  I  do  blmd. 
think  that  more  careful  discrimination  should  be  used 
in  administering  relief  or  in  asking  people  to  go  into  the 
unions.    I  know  many  cases  of  blind  people  who  are  in 
the  unions,  who,  under  proper  conditions  would  be  outside 
earning  a  livelihood.    The  want  of  discrimination  is  th'* 
great  failure  in  these  matters. 


Mr.  William  Benjamin  Dean,  B.A.  (Lond.),  called  ;  and  Examined. 


28302.  {Chairman.)  At  present  you  are  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Poplar  Union  School,  Forest  Gate, 
I  understand  ?— Yes. 

28303.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  post  ?— Seven 
years. 

28304.  And   previous   to   that  what  were  you  ? — I 
was  the  headmaster  of  the  Sutton  School. 

28305.  Were  you  long  in  that  capacity  ? — I  was  two 
years  and  eight  months  at  Sutton. 

28306.  And  previous  to  that  ? — I  was  headmaster  of 
S.  Saviour's  Eoys'  School,  Walthamstow. 

28307.  Then  you  have  had  a  very  long  experience 
both  in  teaching  and  in  superintending  ? — Yes. 

28308.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  for  us  which 
Tve  can  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  have  you  not  ? 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  the  sources  whence  children  under  the 
Poor  Law  are  drawn. 

Broadly  speaking  they  are  fatherless,  the  children  of 
parents  who  have  had  to  go  to  the  guardians  for  main- 
tenance, orphans,  illegitimate  children,  or  foundlings ; 
and  I  think  this  arrangement  shows  the  relative  numerical 
strength  of  the  various  classes  in  any  Poor  Law  School, 
the  fatherless  class  being  the  largest. 

2.  Children  di-awn  from  these  sources  are  likely  to  be 
below  the  average  in  the  matter  of  health  and  constitu- 
tion ;  they  probably  have  been  severely  handicapped  in 
their  earhest  years ;  and  demand  for  their  proper  treat- 
ment and  general  training  the  most  intelligent  and  careful 
.supervision.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  true  that  these 
■children  are,  as  a  whole,  undersized  and  poorly  developed  ; 
and  they  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  normal  child 
more  in  a  physical  than  a  mental  sense. 

3.  In  school  under  skilful  treatment,  they  respond 
very  readily — they  are  not  dull  as  a  class — they  do  not, 
I  think,  supply  a  more  than  ordinary  proportion  of  men- 
tally deficients.  Given  proper  teaching  by  properly 
equipped  teachers,  under  proper  conditions,  the  Poor 
Law  school  is  bo\md  to  contribute  its  fair  proportion 
of  scholarship  winners.  Unfortunately  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  the  Poor  Law  child  is  only  just  be- 
ginning to  get  his  chance.  TiU  quite  lately,  educational* 
development  has  passed  him  by.  He  has  been  a  "  half 
timer "  long  after  "  half  time "  disappeared  from  the 
ordinary  elementary  school ;  he  has  been  the  subject 
of  examination  methods  long  since  abandoned  by  the 
Education  Department ;  and  he  has  too  often  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  teachers  too  iU- qualified  to  obtain  posts  in 


elementary  schools.  His  conditions  are  improving  and 
they  are  bound  to  improve.  Both  he  and  his  teacher  are 
now  under  the  Education  Department.  The  Poor  Law 
teacher  is  disappearing  and  surely  it  is  logical  to  ask  that 
the  Poor  Law  child,  because  of  his  disabihties,  should  have 
the  best  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  for  his  teachers 
—for  his  needs  are  greatest  and  he  supplies  the  most 
difficult  task.  When  Poor  Law  children  are  taught  apart 
from  others,  there  the  inducements  for  the  teacher  should 
be  the  greatest. 

4.  At  present  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  teacher  in  a  Poor  Law  school  is  confronted 
with  the  task  of  deahng  with  pupils  neglected  and  back- 
ward when  they  reach  his  hands.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  school  hours  which  are  considered  necessary  for  the 
proper  advancement  of  the  son  of  the  mechanic  are 
curtailed  in  order  that  his  pupils  may  do  household  tasks. 
But  he,  after  discharging  his  ordinary  duties  hampered 
by  these  extra  difficulties — duties  which  are  considered 
onerous  and  exacting  enough  for  his  colleagues  in  ele- 
mentary schools — is  often  saddled  with  work  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  paid  attendants.  This,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  Poor  Law  Schools 
are  very  appreciably  lower  than  those  paid  in  other  schools, 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  well  defined  impression  that 
loss  of  caste  is  the  lot  of  the  teacher  entering  the  service. 
The  fact  that  the  difficulties  have  been  faced,  the  work 
done,  in  many  cases  excellently,  in  most  cases  cheerfully, 
that  most  of  the  brightness  in  the  lives  of  our  children 
is  put  there  by  the  teachers  who  have  voluntarily  in- 
terested themselves  in  their  games  and  other  amusements, 
is  a  lasting  testimonial  to  the  very  high  sense  of  duty 
of  this  body  of  workers.  Their  conditions  call  for  im- 
provement clamorously.  Absolute  freedom  from  ex- 
traneous tasks,  the  levelling  of  salaries  to  at  least  the  local 
rate  for  elementary  teachers,  holidays  of  equal  duration 
to  those  of  other  teachers,  the  abolition  of  distinctive 
certificates,  which  are  still  issued,  are  the  chief  concessions 
which  must  be  made  before  Poor  Law  service  can  become 
attractive  to  well  quahfied  teachers. 

5.  But  the  question  of  physical  training  seems  to  me 
a  more  important  question  than  that  of  ordinary  education 
in  the  case  of  these  children.  When  admitted  to  a  Poor 
Law  establishment  they  invariably  respond  physically 
to  theirregular  meals,  ordered  cleanUness  and  sensible 

'  Hours-SMte^^eath  rate  in  a  Poor  Law  school  is  quite 
abnormally  low,*  and  many  a  child's  fife  is  saved  through 

*  Returns  collected  from  13  Metropolitan  Poor  '-It^aw 
Schools,  dealing  with  7,000  children,  show  fifty  deaths  during 
the  last  rive  years,  a  death  rate  of  1  '4  per  thousand  per 
annum. 
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the  misfortune  which  brought  it  to  the  school.  But  as  a 
class,  they  are  imdoubtedly  stunted,  there  is  an  immense 
danger  in  their  hves  which  may  easily  become  monoto- 
nous and  mechanical.  Here  then,  again,  is  the  need  for 
the  best  we  can  give  them. 

This  is  the  day  of  physical  culture — we  are  learning 
afresh  how  to  breathe,  walk,  sleep  and  eat.  I  consider 
the  physical  instructor  at  least  as  important  a  person  in  a 
Poor  Law  school  as  the  school  master.  He  should  be  an 
expert  and  know  his  subject.  The  smart  performance 
of  difficult  exercises  by  large  squads  does  not  at  all  mean 
that  the  individuals  of  these  fine  squads  are  being  de- 
veloped in  the  best  way,  if  at  all.  I  believe  the  value  of 
games  has  long  been  recognised  in  Poor  Law  schools — 
they  can't  be  encouraged  too  much — they  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  school  and  should  be  insisted  on  right 
through  the  school.  In  this  direction  the  barrack  school 
boy  is  generally  more  fortunate  than  his  brother  in  a 
smaller  establishment  where  competitive  cleanliness 
sometimes  produces  quite  an  abnormal  state  of  things 
to  the  boy's  lasting  detriment. 

6.  Revising,  then,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  things 
scholastic  the  Poor  Law  child's  outlook  is  rapidly  im- 
proving— and  that  in  the  matter  of  physical  training  the 
drill  master  should  either  be  superseded  by  the  physical 
instructor,  or,  better  still,  that  the  school  teacher  should 
be  thoroughly  trained  in  physical  culture  and  that  a  very 
important  place  should  be  given  to  that  subject  in  the 
school  time  table. 

7.  Li  the  matter  of  diet,  I  think  there  is  room  for 
immense  improvement.  The  monotony  of  the  ordinary 
diet  is  nauseating  ;  and  personally,  even  in  the  interests 
of  economy,  I  should  abolish  dietary  tables — at  present 
only  when  on  the  sick  list  does  the  child  have  any  variety 
at  all.  When  in  health,  each  day  brings  its  ordered  meals 
■with  deadly  certainty,  and  the  waste  is  often  equally 
deadly.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  a  matron  to  exercise 
the  same  ingenuity  and  care  as  is  the  mother's  daily  task — 
a  task  directed  to  the  providing  of  inviting  meals  at  the 
smallest  cost.  I  would  suggest  the  issue  of  lists  of  in- 
gredients with  food  values  attached  and  am  convinced 
that  a  free  hand  would  result  in  gain  both  to  the  children 
and  the  ratepayers. 

8.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  different  sys- 
tems of  arranging  for  the  care  of  the  Poor  Law  child, 
I  will  onljr  reiterate  what  the  Commission  must  have 
heard  many  a  time  before — it  is  not  a  question  of  system, 
but  of  administration.  The  infallible  test  of  assessing 
the  value  of  any  arrangement  is  the  examination  of  those 
living  under  the  arrangement.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
badly  ordered  barrack,  block  or  cottage  to  produce  alert, 
cheerful,  upstanding  and  responsive  boys  or  girls. 

clopment  9.  I  think  it  well,  too,  to  recognise  that  these  children 
esprit  de  have  missed,  irrevocably,  the  home.  It  is  their  great  mis- 
ps  in  Poor  fortune,  but  it  is  there.  The  Poor  Law  school  is  a  com- 
iv  schools.  jmjjij^y_  Under  sympathetic  and  healthy  treatment,  the 
community  prospers.  Pride  in  its  achievements  and  his- 
torj'  can  be  engendered,  the  desire  to  contribute  to  its 
advancement  and  honour  born,  but  the  subtle  and  dominat- 
ing instinct  of  kinship  is  not  and  cannot  be  there.  No 
devising  can  produce  the  intimate  and  divine  association 
of  the  real  home  and  family  life  ;  but  surely  the  next 
best  thing  is  possible  ;  we  can  train  these  children  to  give 
to  their  children  what  they  have  missed. 

ed  for  in-  10.  It  is  important  then,  that  the  child  of  the  State 
atrial  train-  should  receive  the  best  mental  and  physical  training 
of  Poor  he  is  capable  of  assimilating.  He  should,  wherever  pos- 
w  children:  sible,  be  passed  through  all  the  standards  laid  down 
in  the  Education  Code,  and  this  done,  receive  at  least 
one  year's  definite  training  in  some  trade  before  being 
launched  from  his  school.  It  is  surely  a  fatal  mistake 
for  a  board  of  guardians  to  lay  down  an  age  limit  decid- 
ing when  a  boy  or  girl  should  be  sent  away.  To  give  the 
child  a  proper  chance,  this  age  should  be  decided  indi- 
viduallj-,  and  I  strongly  feel  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
children  should  be  empowered  to  decide  the  right  moment 
— it  is  false  economy  and  downright  harshness  to  do  - 
otherwise.  I  recommend  that  boys  imdergoing  indus- 
trial training  should  continue  school  work  at  an  evening 
school  during  the  winter  months. 

11.  In  the  placing  out  of  these  children  there  is  differ- 
ence in  the  lot  of  the  boy  and  girl.  The  latter,  when 
properly  prepared,  has  a  constant  and  sufficiently  large 
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field.  For  the  good  domestic  servant  there  is  always  a 
good  home  and  fairly  good  conditions.  In  the  Metro- 
politan Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants 
there  is  a  splendidly  organised  society  which  efficiently 
deals  with  our  girls  when  ready.  This  Society  not  only 
places  girls,  but  exercises  a  controlling  influence  on  their 
lives,  supplies  them  with  interests  of  a  wholesome  sort 
and  has  its  holiday  and  Homes  of  Rest.  In  the  case 
of  boys  the  conditions  are  not  nearly  so  simple.  It  is 
difficult  to  provide  boys  with  good  masters  and  good  homes 
in  these  days.  Apprentices  are  too  often  taken  with  an 
eye  to  the  small  premium.  In  many  trades,  notably 
carpentry,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  apprentice  a  boy, 
however  promising,  through  the  home  difficulty.  To  meet 
the  situation  Boys'  Homes  under  voluntary  management 
have  been  started,  but  they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
They  are  administered  by  people  often  quite  unfitted 
for  the  care  of  youths  at  the  most  important  period  of  their 
lives,  and  too  often  a  boy  undoes  in  his  first  year  away 
from  his  school  much  of  the  good  his  school  has  done  him. 
The  remedy  seems  to  me  simple  and  economical.  It 
is  to  empower  boards  of  guardians  to  open  each  their 
own  Home  for  their  own  working  lads.  They  will  thus 
be  under  the  influence  of  people  who  know  them  till  they 
are  self-supporting.  I  believe  that  such  a  Home,  properly 
managed  and  organised,  would  need  little  assistance  from 
the  guardians  and  would  result  in  the  continuance  of  the 
right  influence  over  the  boys  at  the  critical  time.  It 
would  result,  too,  in  the  placing  them  out  in  vastly  better 
situations,  and  the  saving  in  nearly  every  case  of  the 
pajrment  of  a  premium.  In  my  opinion  the  opening 
of  these  Homes  is  the  most  pressing  of  our  needs  and 
would  give  the  logical  finish  to  Poor  Law  School  work. 
The  Association  for  Befriending  Boys  does  valuable  work 
in  inspecting  and  reporting  on  boys  placed  out. 

12.  I  believe  most  strongly  in  developing  our  schools  on  Advantage 
the  line  of  being  self-providing  in  the  matter  of  clothing.      Poor  Law 
This  provides  most  valuable  training  for  the  children,  schools 
ensures  the  best  possible  articles  of  clothing  ;  and  I  supply  o^;^^'QlQ^J^j'^^^ 
tables  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  rigid  economist        ^  "^^ 
as  to  its  financial  soundness.    (See  App.  No.  IX.  (A).) 

13.  In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  there  is  everywhere  Success  of 
evidence  of  vast  improvement  in  the  treatment  accorded  Poor  Law 
these   children   of   ours.    Government   inspectors   and  schools, 
interested  visitors  are  continually  giving  expression  to  this 
improvement.    It  is,  however,  too  little  appreciated  by  the 

mass  of  the  people.    Handicapped  as  these  children  are, 
a  visit  to  almost  any  Poor  Law  school  will  reveal  a  body 
of  children,  healthy  and  strenuous,  imbued  with  an 
esprit'de-co7-ps  which  is  unmistakable,  alive  to  their  op- 
portunities and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  them. 
Prom  these  schools  there  annually  issues  a  steady  stream  After  careers 
of  willing  workers,  disciplined  and  self-respecting.      The  of  Poor  Law- 
Army,    Navy,   workshop,   warehouse   and   office,  each  children, 
receives  its  constant  contribution,  and  our  girls  in  their 
himdreds  are  to  be  found  rendering  willing  and  efficient 
service  in  an  honourable  calhng. 

28309.  (Chairman.)  In  the  early  part  of  your  statement  Legal  age 
you  call  attention  to  the  naturally  backward  condition,  limit 

both  physically  and  mentally,  of  a  great  many  of  these  Q'f'^pQ^"*'-?*'^^' 
children  who  come  into  your  hands ;    at  what  time,  (;iiQ(]j.gQ 
now,  do  they  leave  your  hands  ;  is  it  generally  at  sixteen  ? 
— Sixteen  is  the  legal  Umit,  and  after  sixteen  they  are 
no  longer  members  of  schools  ;   but  there  are  not  many 
schools  where  the  children  are  kept  so  long. 

28310.  What  would  be  the  average  age  of  leaving —  Average 
about  fourteen  ? — It  varies  with  the  school.    In  some  leaving 
schools  there  is  a  distinct  rule  that  children  must  leave  school  age 
the  school  on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  other 

schools  it  is  fifteen,  and  in  other  schools  it  is  w-hen  the  ' 
children  are  fit.    I  should  say  the  average  age  is  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen. 

28311.  Assuming  that  the  average  child  who   comes  Extent  to 
to  you  is  back%vard,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable  ^^hich  Poor 
gap,  perhaps,  between  him  and  children  of  the  same  schools 
class  who  have  been  in  an  elementary  school,  have  you,       Tnitial'™ ' 
by  the  time  he  leaves  your  hands,  been  able  greatly  to  drawbacks  of 
reduce  that  gap  ? — I  am  afraid  not ;  we  have  been  able  poor  Law 

to  prevent  the  gap  from  widening,  though.    It  is  not  children, 
often  that  a  Poor  I^aw  child  can  traverse  more  than  one 
standard  m  one  year  ;  it  is  not  often  the  elementary  school 
child  can  do  it. 
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Mr.  28312.  Given  that  disadvantage  at  the  start,  they 

W.  B.  Dean,  still  to  a  certain  extent  retain  it  at  the  end  ? — Of  course 
B.A.  (Lond.).  ^.g  j^^^yg  opportunity  of  narrowing  it  at  the  end  by 
22  Oct  T9O6  ^®^P^°g       child  longer  ;  and  that  is  what  we  do. 

— .   28313.  In  the  old  days  these  schools  were  under  Poor 

Advantages    Law  inspection,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

of  Poor^Law      28314.  Do  you  prefer  being  inspected  by  the  Education 
schools  by      Department  ? — Certainly  ;  from  every  point  of  view. 
Board  of  28315.  Who  inspected  you  before  ?— The  Local  Govern- 

Education.  mg^^  Board  had  three  education  inspectors,  who  divided 
England  between  them.  Tliey  were  gentlemen  who  did 
nothing  but  inspect  the  schools  educationally. 

28316.  Do  you  think  that  the  new  system  has  had  an 
invigorating  effect  ? — Yes,  of  course  it  is  better,  because 
it  knocks  down  one  of  the  highest  barriers  which  separated 
the  Poor  Law  school  from  the  ordinary  elementary  school ; 
and  that  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  question  of  the 
teaching  supply. 

Tlie  status,  28317.  Do  you  think  yo\i  will  get  more  candidates  now 
qualifications  for  the  Poor  Law  schools  ?— Certainly.  The  closer  we 
and  supply  of  j^ggjjjjjjjj(.g  ^.j^^  elementary  school  outside  the  better 
Po'otLaT     for  the  Poor  Law  school. 

schools.  28318.  Are  your  teachers  in  the  Poor  Law  schools 

recognised  as  elementary  teachers  ? — Yes,  they  are  of 
the  same  quahfications. 

28319.  Do  they  belong  to  the  Teachers'  Union  ?— If 
they  are  eligible  ;  if  they  are  certificated  teachers. 

28320.  Is  the  examination  much  the  same  now  ? — 
There  is  not  any  special  examination  at  all,  and  there 
has  not  been  for  years.  The  ordinary  quahfied  teacher 
can  apply  for  an  appointment  in  a  Poor  Law  School 
just  as  easily  as  he  can  in  an  elementary  school,  but 
because  of  the  barriers,  the  method  of  inspection  being 
one,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  best  of  the  elementary 
teachers  to  offer  themselves  for  appointments  in  a  Poor 
Law  school.  There  is  no  difference,  broadly  speaking, 
between  the  teachere  in  the  one  school  and  in  the  other, 
except  that  the  teacher  in  the  Poor  Law  school  as  a  rule 
is  a  teacher  of  lower  grade  and  lower  qualifications  than 
the  teacher  in  the  council  or  board  school.  But  already 
in  schools  where  discrepancies  in  the  condition  of  Poor  Law 
and  elementary  school  teachers  have  disappeared,  so  too, 
are  the  teachers  themselves  approximating  more  and 
more  with  each  fresh  appointment. 

Various  con-  28321.  Is  the  Code  in  operation  in  the  Poor  Law 
ditions  of  schools  ? — The  Code  has  been  in  operation  for  years  and 
industna^^  years. 

Poor  llkw         28322.  Is  it  the  same  Code  for  both  schools  ? — Yes. 

children.  28323.  I  suppose  in  that  way  you  can  get  a  fairly 

accurate  test  of  the  difference  between  the  children  of 
the  same  ages  in  the  two  classes  of  schools  ? — Yes. 

28324.  During  the  education  of  the  children  do  you 
give  them  a  more  definite  training  in  some  trades  than 
is  given  in  the  elementary  schools  ? — In  the  elementary 
school,  manual  training,  instruction  and  practice  in  the 
use  of  tools,  generally  forms  part  of  the  curriculum.  In 
the  Poor  Law  school  the  child  has  not  finished  with  its 
school  directly  it  has  passed  its  educational  standards, 
but  it  is  kept  on  and  does  then  receive  some  specific 
trade  training. 

28325.  Has  the  child  to  pass  a  certain  standard  before 
he  can  get  any  training  in  a  trade  ? — Yes.  The  condition 
of  the  child  educationally  is  safeguarded  all  over  the 
country  by  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
Education  Department. 

28326.  You  teach  in  the  Poor  Law  schools  what  is 
taught  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  ;  that  being  so, 
when  do  you  begin  to  teach  the  child  its  trade  ?— It 
varies  with  the  school.  In  half  the  schools — in  half  the 
London  schools  at  any  rate — a  very  bad  rule  obtains  in 
my  opinion.  When  a  child  reaches  what  is  known  as 
Standard  IV.  then  its  time  is  divided.  For  some  reason 
or  other  it  is  considered  that  it  can  pass  the  remaining 
three  standards  by  attending  half  its  time  in  school  while 
the  other  half  of  its  time  is  spent  in  a  tradeshop.  In  some 
of  the  schools  the  children  are  treated  quite  as  they 
are  outside,  quite  normally  ;  that  is,  they  are  put  through 
all  their  standards  and  then  they  have  a  year's  training 
afterwards. 

28327.  Up  to  Standard  VL  ?  Do  you  include  Stan- 
dard VIL  ?— Yes. 


28328.  Supposing  a  boy  is  a  stupid  boy,  then  under  the  Various  con- 
system  that  you  have  just  mentioned  would  he  have  to  ditions  of 
pass  all  seven  standards  before  he  could  be  taught  a  trade  ?  industrial 
— No  ;  when  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age  he  is  free  of  school  traming  01 
if  it  is  advisable  to  free  him. 

chilaren. 

28329.  Even  though  the  guardians  do  not  send  him  out  ? 
— Quite  so. 

28330.  Would  every  boy,  no  matter  what  his  powers  of 
learning  or  of  passing  the  standards  may  be,  get,  before  he 
went  out,  a  year's  training? — That  would  be  according  to  the 
school ;  in  some  schools  he  would  not. 

28331.  Would  he  go  out  without  any  training  ? — Yes. 
For  instance,  in  the  school  which  says  that  a  child  must 
leave  on  attaining  the  age  of  fourteen — and  there  are 
schools  with  that  rule  in  London — unless  that  child  has 
passed  through  before  he  or  she  is  fourteen,  he  or  she 
will  get  no  training  at  all. 

28332.  Therefore,  the  more  stupid  the  boy  the  less  training 
he  is  hkely  to  get  ? — Yes,  that  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
schools  with  that  rule,  of  course. 

28333.  Do  you  not  consider  it  very  essential  that  every 
boy^  in  these  Poor  Law  schools  should  learn  a  trade  before 
he  goes  out  ? — I  think  it  is  an  excellent  thing  that  he  should 
make  a  start  at  some  trade,  and  should  learn  how  to  use 
the  tools  of  the  trade. 

28334.  What  would  be  the  rule  you  would  like  to  lay  Proposal  thai 
down  in  order  to  insure  the  teaching  of  a  trade  to  the  "^^^h  Poor 
child  ?— I  have  laid  it  down  in  the  statement,  I  think.  La^,^'^'^'^ 

I  say  that  every  child  should  have  at  least  twelve  months'  ^^^o'?*'^  ""^o^"! 
industrial  training  before  leaving  the  school.    I  do  not  of^^^^'^^! 
mean  you  to  infer  that  in  every  case  a  boy  is  to  be  ap-  industrial 
prenticed  to  the  trade  in  which  he  has  spent  that  twelve  training, 
months. 

28335.  I  suppose  it  would  come  to  this,  that  if  a  boy 
be  a  sharp  boy  he  would  get  through  the  seven  standards 
before  he  is  fourteen,  and  then  he  might  be  taught  a  trade  ? 
—Yes. 

28336.  And  if  he  be  a  stupid  boy  he  would  not,  and 
therefore,  he  would  be  kept  after  fourteen  to  learn  the 
trade  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  them 
after  fourteen,  whether  they  have  passed  their  standards 
or  not.  I  think  it  is  a  great  hardship  on  these  children 
to  be  dismissed  the  school  at  fourteen  irrespective  of  their 
fitness  or  otherwise  for  wage  earning. 

28337.  Therefore,  would  you  like  to  make  it  a  rule 
that  no  boy  should  go  out  who  had  not  learnt  a  trade  ? 
— They  cannot  learn  trades  at  these  schools  if  they  go  in 
for  a  year's  instruction  only. 

28338.  Then  I  will  not  say  who  had  not  learnt  a  trade 
but  I  will  say,  who  had  not  had  some  trade  teaching  for 
a  year  ? — Yes,  teaching  that  will  make  him  handy  whatever 
he  becomes. 

28339.  Wiat  would  be  the  minimum  period  you  would 
put  ? — Twelve  months. 

28340.  You  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  apprentice  a  boy  Difficulties  a 
owing  to  the  home  difficulty  ;  assuming  the  home  difficulty  to  apprentic 
to  be  got  over,  is  there  a  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  j'^S  I'^or  La\ 
boys  out  as  apprentices  now  ?• — It  is  not  so  easy  as  it  has 
been,  of  course.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  is,  I  sup- 
pose, moribund  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  decaying.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  apprentice  every  boy  who  wants  to  be  apprenticed, 
even  with  the  home  difficulty  ;  but  many  of  the  apprentice- 
ships are  not  satisfactory. 

28341.  If  the  home  difficulty  could  be  solved  in  the  way  Homes  for 

you  suggest,  that,  of  course,  would  facilitate  the  starting  ^  ''rking  boy 

of  these  boys  in  life,  and  would  also  keep  some  hold  over  Y^-, 
,         ,    y      ,,  ,  .   ,      i-  ji    •       ,    .  ^    t-r  tnbuticns 

them  during   the  early  period   ot  their   start? — ^  es,  fj^^^  ^j^g  jj^, 

decidedly. 

28342.  Would  you  give  these  boys  these  homes  without 
pajonent,  or  would  you  make  them  pay  ? — I  should  make 
jhe  boys  contribute  a  proportion  of  their  earnings. 

28343.  So  as  to  get  over  the  difficulty  which  otherwise 
there  would  be  of  subsidising  these  particular  boys  ? — 
Quite  so.  Directly  a  boy  became  valuable,  of  course  he 
would  be  quite  self-supporting. 

28344.  In  the  meantime,  you  would  give  him  this 
home  at  a  very  low  charge  ? — Yes. 

28345.  As  regards  your  salaries,  are  your  salaries  as  a  Low  salaries 
rule  lower  than  those  of  elementary  teachers  ? — Yes,  of  Poor  Law 
very  appreciably.  teachers. 
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28346.  Though  you  are  doing  much  the  same  work  and 
teaching  the  same  sort  of  class  ? — Our  teachers  are  doing 
the  same  work  except  it  is,  if  possible,  harder  ;  and  they 
have  to  control  classes  of  the  same  size.  I  have  gone  into 
this  question  of  teachers'  wages.  I  find  that  in  the 
London  Poor  Law  schools  the  average  salary  paid  to  the 
head  master  of  a  boys'  school  is  £190,  the  average  to  the 
mistress  of  a  girls'  school  is  £125,  and  the  average  to  the 
mistress  of  an  infant  school  is  £110.  In  the  case  of  the 
assistants  the  average  salary  of  boys'  teachers  is  £120,  of 
girl  teachers  £100,  and  of  infant  teachers  £80.  I  should 
like  to  compare  those  figures  with  the  wages  paid  to 
teachers  under  the  London  County  Council.  Under  the 
London  County  Council,  a  head  master's  salary  commences 
at  £200,  and  goes  up  to  £400,  and  if  he  is  the  head  master  of 
a  large  mixed  school  he  may  receive  £500  per  year.  The 
scale  of  salaries  paid  to  head  mistresses  starts  at  £150  and 
rises  to  £300.  The  assistant  masters  commence  at  £00 
and  rise  by  £7  lOs.  per  annum  to  £200  ;  and  the  assistant 
mistresses  starts  at  £80  and  rise  by  £4  per  annum  to  £150. 
In  the  London  Poor  Law  schools,  there  are  no  teachers 
who  receive  the  wages  as  heads  that  they  would  be  paid  by 
the  London  County  Council,  and  in  only  two  schools  are 
the  assistants  paid  at  the  same  rate.  In  the  case  of 
assistant  teachere,  the  highest  maximum  (and  that  is  only 
paid  in  one  school)  is  £175,  and  the  lowest  maximum  is 
£60  per  annum. 

28347.  (Miss  Hill.)  In  the  Poor  Law  schools  have  they 
not  rations  and  lodging  allowed  ? — No. 

28348.  Are  they  non-resident  teachers  ? — Generally 
speaking  now  they  are  non-resident ;  but  in  the  cases 
where  they  are  resident  I  have  added  the  amount  awarded 
them  for  rations  and  lodging.  These  figures  will  give 
you  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  best  kind  of  teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools. 

28349.  (Chairman.)  I  see  you  advocate  the  abolition  of 
the  distinctive  certificates  ;  is  there  one  certificate  for 
the  Poor  Law  schools  and  another  for  the  elementary 
schools  ? — Yes.  I  have  one  of  those  distinctive  certifi- 
cates here.  They  are  now  issued  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Board  of  Education  having  taken  over  the 
inspection  of  Poor  Law  schools.  What  happens  is  that 
annually,  after  the  inspector's  visit,  each  teacher  on  the 
school  staff  receives  a  reassessed  certificate.  These 
certificates  are  graded  in  three  classes.  The  ordinary 
professional  teacher  very  much  resents  this.  He  serves 
his  time  as  a  pupil  teacher,  he  goes  to  a  training  college 
and  he  receives  a  Government  certificate  and  that  Govern- 
ment certificate  is  his  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  if  he  is  an 
elementarji-  school  teacher  he  is  not  liable  to  any  re- 
assessment at  all.  But  the  Poor  Law  teacher  who  comes 
into  the  Poor  Law  service,  has  to  submit  to  the  issue  of 
these  re-assessed  certificates,  which  speak  as  to  his 
qualifications  in  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, history  and  so  on ;  which  describe  the  state  of  the 
school,  and  which  assess  his  own  or  her  own  personal 
ability  as  a  teacher  according  to  the  view  or  opinion  of  the 
inspector  of  that  year.  I  think  that  is  a  very  highly 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  and  is  another  important 
reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  best  teachers  into  Poor 
Law  schools. 

28350.  Would  you  advocate  the  same  class  of  certi- 
ficate being  issued  to  teachers  of  both  sets  of  institu- 
tions ? — I  would  like  to  see  absolutely  no  difference 
made  of  any  description. 

28351.  Now  as  regards  physical  training,  you  attach 
importance  to  that  I  see  ;  but  you  are  rather  doubtful 
about  the  exercises  which  are  done  mechanically  by 
large  squads  ?— I  am  afraid  that  generally  speaking 
the  whole  of  our  physical  exercises  consist  in  the  per- 
formance of  mechanical  exercises  by  large  squads  at 
present. 

28352.  It  is  difficult  to  organise  games  for  a  big 
number  of  boys,  is  it  not,  unless  you  have  a  ver%'  large 
space  at  yoi;r  command  ? — That  is  one  of  the  advantages 
we  have  in  Poor  Law  schools  ;  we  are  well  off  in  the  way 
of  playground  space. 

28353.  Except  it  be  such  a  g.une  as  tootball,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a  large  number  of  boys  to  play  any  game 
at  the  same  time,  especially  if  you  have  300  or  400  ? — 
That  is  not  the  point  I  had  in  view  when  I  wrote  that 
paragraph.  \^'hat  I  tried  to  advocate  was  supplementing 
military  drill  with  rational  physical  exercises  which  would 


teach  the  children  how  to  develop  their  bodies  to  the  best  3Ir. 
possible  degree.  IT.  B.  Dean, 

28354.  What  are  the  exercises  which  they  do  now  ;  ^•-^(^^^•) 
are  they  Swedish  exercises  ? — Yes,  generally  speaking  22  Oct.  1906. 
for  the  girls,  and  military  drill  for  the  boys.   

28355.  Swinging  their  arms  and  clubs  and  things  of 
that  kind  ?— Yes. 

28356.  I  thought  that  was  generally  admitted  to  be 
a  good  system  of  physical  development  ? — In  its  place 
it  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
the  only  kind  of  systematic  physical  development  the 
children  have. 

28357.  What  would  you  suggest  ? — I  should  suggest 
that  these  children  should  be  taught  physical  culture. 

28358.  What  does  that  consist  of  ? — It  includes  definite 
instruction  on  the  various  mechanical  functions  of  the 
body,  the  performance  of  exercises  calculated  to  stimulate 
and  develop  its  organs,  and  the  inculcation  of  rules  (with 
reasons)  for  its  proper  care. 

28359.  Then  as  regards  diet,  you  think  there  is  room  ]>^ggj  ^^j, 

for  improvement ;  do  you  find  fault  with  the  quality  of  reform  in  diet 
the  food  or  with  the  fact  that  it  is  so  very  monotonous  ? —  of  Poor  Law 
— The  quality  is  excellent  as  a  rule.    I  find  fault  with  sichools. 
the  time -tabling  of  the  meals.    I  find  fault  with  each 
day  having  its  set  meal  whatever  happens. 

28360.  How  many  children  are  there  at  the  Poplar 
Union  school  ? — We  have  800. 

28361.  If  you  have  a  number  of  that  kind  you  must  lay 
down  some  rules  that  must  provide  for  the  children  being 
fed  more  or  less  on  the  same  principle  ? — ^You  must  have 
rules  of  course,  but  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  have  a 
cast-iron  rule  which  says  that  every  Tuesday  the  children 
shall  have  so-and-so  in  such-and-such  quantities,  whatever 
happened  on  Monday  and  whatever  happened  on  Sunday. 
I  think  it  is  good  for  the  children  not  to  know  what  they  are 
going  to  have  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  present  they  always 
do  know.  I  think  the  object  of  the  dietary  scale  is  to 
safeguard  the  ratepayer,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does  that  at 
all. 

28362.  You  give  us  some  interesting  figures  in  the  xhe  self-sup- 
appendix    (See    Appendix    No.    IX.    (A) )    as   regards  ply  of 

the  clothes  made,  and  I  gather  that  you  consider  it  might  clothes  by 
be  possible  to  develoj)  that  system  so  that  the  institu-  Poplar  Poor 
tions  might  be  made  in  these  respects  much  more  self-  ^^''^  School., 
supporting  ? — -That  is  so. 

28363.  Take  the  tailor's  shop  ;  would  you  explain  what 
the  various  heads  in  the  comparative  table  mean,  beginning 
first  with  "  Average  No.  "  ? — The  average  number  is 
the  average  number  of  children  in  the  boys'  school  served 
by  the  tailor,  and  "  Discharged  to  Service  "  is  the  number 
of  boys  who  have  completed  their  school  career  and  have 
gone  out  to  situations.  In  each  of  those  cases  they  have 
to  be  supplied  with  an  outfit  which  comes  from  the 
tailor's  shop. 

28364.  Then  the  next  three,  tables  give  the  cost  of 
material,  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  cost  per  head  for  the 
clothing  of  each  of  these  children  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

28365.  Has  this  system  given  satisfaction,  should  you 
say  ? — Do  you  mean  from  a  financial  point  of  view  ? 

28366.  I  mean  has  it  given  general  satisfaction  as  well 
as  satisfaction  financially  ? — Yes.  I  think  on  the  point 
of  expense  that  the  children  are  now  clothed  at  a  much 
less  cost  than  they  were  when  their  garments  were  bought 
ready-made  from  the  contractor  ;  and  I  think  there  is  no 
comparison  at  all  between  the  appearance  now  of  the 
children  in  clothes  made  to  fit  them  and  properly  made, 
and  their  appearance  at  the  time  when  they  wore  slop- 
made  clothes. 

28367.  What  boys  would  be  employed  in  the  tailor's 
shop  ;  would  they  be  boys  who  were  undergoing  a  year's 
training  ? — Yes.  In  the  Poplar  School  at  any  rate  every 
boy  in  the  tailor's  shop  would  be  a  boy  who  had  done  with 
his  school  curriculum,  had  passed  all  his  standards  and  was 
spending  his  last  year  in  the  school  in  the  tailor's  shop 
with  a  view  to  becoming  a  tailor  afterwards  if  he  displayed 
aptitude  in  the  trade. 

28368.  That  would  be  the  form  which  his  trade  training 
would  take  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  his  technical  training. 

28369.  I  suppose  the  same  things  would  applj^  as  regards 
the  shoemaker's  shop  ? — Quite  so. 
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28370.  You  think  the  results  are  generally  satisfactory  ? 
— I  think  they  are  very  satisfactory. 

28371.  I  suppose  we  may  assume  the  same  as  regards 
the  girls  ? — Yes. 

28372.  Assuming  there  are  800  children  in  the  school, 
are  these  tables  meant  to  show  that  a  little  less  than  half 
were  self -clothed,  so  to  say  ? — They  were  all  self-clothed  ; 
by  self-clothed,  I  mean  that  their  clothes  were  made  in  the 
school.  The  tables  relating  to  the  tailor's  shop  deal 
with  the  hoys  only  ;  the  clothing  for  the  girls  is  dealt  with 
in  the  needle-room  report. 

28373.  Is  it  possible  to  push  this  system  of  clothing 
much  further  ?■ — In  this  particular  school  I  think  not. 

28374.  Ls  it  of  recent  growth  ? — We  have  been  doing  it 
for  five  or  six  years  for  the  girls,  and  in  the  case  of  the  boys 
for  seven  or  eight  years.  But  it  is  not  customary,  and  in 
most  of  the  Poor  Law  schools  a  contractor  still  makes  the 
clothes  that  the  children  wear. 

28375.  Have  you  been  able  at  all  to  keep  a  trace  of 
what  happens  in  after  years  to  the  boys  who  have  passed 
through  your  hands  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  done  by  the  Society 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  my  statement,  the  Association 
for  Befriending  Boys. 

28376.  How  many  years  have  you  now  been  connected 
with  Poor  Law  schools  ? — Ten  years. 

28377.  During  that  time  do  you  think  any  appreciable 
portion  of  the  boys,  who  have  passed  through  the  Poor  Law 
schools  before  you  were  coimected  with  these  schools, 
have  come  back  to  the  workhouse  ? — Some  have,  but  it 
is  a  very,  very  small  number. 

28378.  Of  course  they  were  educated  under  less  favour- 
able conditions  than  children  now  are  ? — Yes  ;  but  I 
should  say  that  some  are  bound  to  come  back  always 
whatever  the  circumstances  are.  The  proportion,  it  is 
true,  ought  to  diminish,  and  it  is  very  low  now. 

28379.  It  is  very  low  indeed,  I  think  ?— It  is. 

Esprit  dc  corps     28380.  Do  these  boys  and  girls  take  a  pride  in  their  own 

in  Poor  Law    school  if  they  got  on  ? — Undoubtedly. 

schools.  28381.  Do  they  come  back  to  it  ?— They  do  undoubted- 

ly. We  have  an  Old  Boys'  Tea  at  Forest  Gate  every 
Sunday. 


Army  and  Navy  I 
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28382.  The  boys  that  enter  the 
suppose  go  largely  into  the  bands  ?- 
are  very  eagerly  sought  after. 

28383.  Is  there  any  diflaculty  about  placing  them  ? — No. 
We  could  place  them  five  or  six  times  over  ;  the  boys  are 
legged  for.    This  is  the  experience  of  all  the  schools. 

28384.  Have  they  any  musical  training  before  they  go  ? 
— Yes  ;  each  school  has  its  own  bands,  and  they  are 
;  enerally  very  excellent  bands  too. 

28385.  Do  you  superintend  this  school  only,  or  do  you 
do  any  general  superintending  work  ? — I  am  confined 
to  Forest  Gate. 

28386.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  In  your  concluding 
paragraph  you  say  how  very  Ts-ell  on  the  whole  the  children 
from  the  Poor  Law  schools  turn  out  in  after  life ;  therefore 
.here  is  something  to  be  said  even  for  the  system  of  edu- 
cation that  you  have  got  under  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes. 

■28387.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  good  many  of  the  things 
that  you  would  like  improved  are  things  which  would 
have  to  be  improved  in  practically  every  school  in  the 
country  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the  record  of 
the  Poor  Law  schools  is  a  splendid  record  of  progress.  I 
do  recognise  that  the  schools  are  doing  excellent  work — 
all  of  them.    I  am  only  trying  to  get  a  developement. 

28388.  But  the  objections  you  take  to  some  things  are 
objections  which  would  apply  to  every  school  almost, 
would  they  not,  from  the  most  important  public  school 
right  down  to  your  schools  or  lower  ? — The  serious 
objection  that  I  have  is  on  the  question  of  the  unfair  treat- 
ment of  the  teachers. 

28389.  I  mean  -nith  regard  to  the  food,  for  instance  ; 
though  it  is  not  perhaps  always  pleasant  to  know  what 
one  is  going  to  have  day  by  day,  still  it  is  the  lot  of  most 
people  in  school,  is  it  not,  tlsat  they  do  know  in  every  class 
of  school  practically  what  the  meal  is  going  to  be  ? — They 
do  not  in  the  cottage  homes,  I  beheve  now,  vmder  the  Poor 
Law, 


28390.  Then  with  regard  to  ijhysicai  culture,  the  kind 
of  training  that  is  given  is  practically  the  training  given  in 
every  kind  of  school,  except  that  some  schools  have  not 
got  as  good  a  system,  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes,  I  think  all 
schools  are  behind  on  this  question  ;  the  faults  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  Poor  Law  schools. 

28391.  What  you  say  about  the  home  influence  is  quite  Happiness  ( 
true,  but  you  have,  have  you  not,  in  your  Poor  Law  schools  children  in 
a  certain  compensation  ?    Take  this  very  matter  of  the  ■P'^o'^  Law 
band  and  that  kind  of  thing,  that  does  a  little  bit  com-  schools, 
pensate  for  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  their  not  having 

a  home,  does  it  not  ?-  — I  think  the  children  are  very  happy 
indeed  in  the  Poor  Law  school ;  and  very  often  they  are  not 
conscious  themselves  of  what  they  are  missing.  What  I 
object  to  is  pretending  that  you  are  giving  them  a  home. 

28392.  You  object  to  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  home  ? 
—Yes. 

28393.  In  regard  to  the  education,  you  strongly  object  Objections  t 
to  the  half-and-half  system,  that  is,  to  the  morning  being  half-time 
devoted  to  ordinary  school  work  and  the  afternoon  to  system, 
technical  training  ? — Yes,  I  very  strongly  indeed  object  |: 
to  that,  and  the  country  as  a  whole  very  strongly  objects 
to  it,  and  it  has  only  survived — I  believe  this  is  correct — 
in  the  Poor  Law  school,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  re- 
moved first  of  all. 

28394.  You  would  like  every  child  to  get  through 
Standard  VII.  ? — I  would  like  every  child  in  a  Poor 
Law  school  to  have  the  best  elementary  education  it  can 
have,  so  as  not  to  be  hampered  in  any  way. 

28395.  You  would  not  think  it  a  compensation  that  it  'The  special 
gets  at  any  rate  some  knowledge  of  a  trade  of  which  it  ' 


otherwise  would  not  get  a  knowledge  ? — If  we  do  our 


industrial 

duty  by  these  children  they  v/ould  get  that  knowledge,  to^the'poor 
and  they  would  be  the  better  able  to  assimilate  it — ■ — -        Law  child. 

28396.  After  they  are  fourteen  ? — After  they  have  gone 
through  their  standards. 

28397.  Therefore  in  that  sense  they  get  a  pull,  do  they  ^ 
not,  over  a  child  in  an  elementary  school  ? — They  do  j 
undoubtedly  if  their  education  has  been  as  good.  | 

28398.  And  therefore  I  put  it  in  this  way— in  the  open 
market  they  are  Ukely  to  get  a  certain  pull  over  the  child 
who  has  been  educated  at  the  ordinary  school  ?— If 
educationally  they  are  equal,  of  course  the  Poor  Law 
child  has  the  advantage  of  the  pull  which  he  gets  from  a 
knowledge  of  some  handicraft. 
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28399.  You  do  not  quite  approve  of  some  of  the  Homes 
for  Working  Lads,  in  one  or  two  of  which  I  am  interested. 
What  objection  do  you  see  to  some  of  them — I  do  not  ask 
you  to  instance  any  special  cases,  but  to  speak  generally  ? 
— When  there  is  a  real  difficulty  in  finding  an  employer 
for  them,  the  boys  are  sent  to  a  Boys'  Home  in  London 
where  they  fall  under  the  influence  of  a  man  who  knows 
nothing  about  them,  who  may  not  know  the  proper  way 
to  handle  them,  and  where  they  mix  up  with  children  who 
may  or  may  not  be  desirable  for  them  to  mix  up  with. 

28400.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  the  fact  that  they 
go  away  from  and  are  removed  from  what  we  may  call  the 
Poor  Law  altogether  when  they  go  to  these  voluntary 
homes  ? — I  do  not  think  that  to-day  the  Poor  Law  child 
suffers  anything  from  being  a  Poor  Law  child  as  such. 
They  do  not  feel  that  they  are  under  any  sort  of  ban,  and 
there  is  no  stigma  attached  to  it  in  the  child's  eyes. 
Otix  school  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  Forest  Gate  and  it 
has  six  or  seven  large  Council  schools  round  it.  Our 
children  play  matches  with  these  schools  every  week. 
If  we  have  a  boy  who  is  good  enough  to  be  in  a  specially 
selected  team  to  represent  the  district,  that  boy  is  selectea 
although  he  is  from  the  Forest  Gate  School,  and  he  is  quite 
one  of  the  party.  The  outside  children  come  into  the 
school  grounds.  When  we  have  matches  there  half  the 
spectators  belong  to  us  and  half  of  them  come  from  the 
streets  ;  and  they  mix  up  perfectly.  In  the  winter  nights 
the  older  boys  who  are  undergoing  industrial  training  go 
out  to  the  Council  night  school,  and  there  they  mix  with 
the  other  boys,  and  as  far  as  I  can  gather  they  do  not  suffer 
in  the  least  degree  from  the  fact  that  they  are  Poor  Law 
children. 

28401.  What  I  really  want  to  know  is  if  the  board  of  Pros  and  < 
guardians  had  a  home  for  the  older  children,  those  who  of  Poor  L 
were  over  fourteen  and  were,  say,  between  fifteen  and  homes  fo) 
sixteen,  whether  being  older  the  idea  would  come  to  working  b 
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them  that  they  were  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — Still  under 
direction  you  mean,  do  you  not  ? 

28402.  Under  the  Poor  Law  as  distinct  from  the  volun- 
tary homes  ? — There  is  that  difficulty  of  course,  but 
surely  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  good  effect  of  having 
people  who  know  these  boys  and  know  their  dispositions 
and  natures. 

tion         28403.  One  question  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
cts  for  teachers  in  the  Poor  Law  schools  :  Is  not  one  of  the  great 
Liftw       difficulties  that  the  possibilities  of  real  promotion  are 
so  much  less  with  you  than  in  the  elementary  schools  ? — I 
should  not  say  so. 

28404.  You  would  not  think  that  ? — I  think  the  possi- 
bilities of  promotion  under  the  Poor  Law  are  quite  as  good 
as  the  possibilities  of  promotion  under  the  London  County 
Council. 

28405.  You  mean  numerically,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  but 
why  should  not  the  London  County  Council  teacher  get  his 
promotion  under  the  I'oor  Law  and  vice  versa  ? 

28406.  But  you  can  develop  more  under  the  county 
council  schools,  that  is,  if  you  do  get  promotion  you  can 
go  farther  on  your  way  ? — Yes,  you  can ;  but  then  90  per 
cent,  of  their  teachers  have  no  hope  of  going  further. 

28407.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  post  of  superinten- 
dent is  rather  a  plum  in  the  service  ? — It  is  regarded  as 
such,  but  it  is  not. 

28408.  How  would  the  salary  of  a  superintendent 
contrast  with  the  salary  of  the  headmaster  of  one  of  the 
big  board  schools  ? — I  think  my  salary  as  a  superin- 
tendent is  a  fair  sample  of  the  pay  attached  to  the  post.  I 
get  £200,  and  I  am  allowed  emoluments  to  the  extent  of 
£150,  making  a  total  of  £350.  This  contrasts  rather 
markedly  with  the  £500  paid  to  the  London  County 
Council  headmaster. 

28409.  Do  you  have  to  superintend  the  boys  only 
or  the  girls  as  weU  ? — I  superintend  the  whole  institution. 

28410.  Is  there  a  matron  ? — Yes. 

284n.  But  you  are  practically  responsible  ? — Yes, 
the  matron  is  responsible  to  the  superintendent.  It  is 
not  a  fair  parallel  to  put  the  position  beside  that  of  a 
headmaster,  because  the  headmaster's  duties  range 
from  nine  till  half-past  four.  He  works  five  days  per  week. 
The  superintendent  of  a  school  is  on  duty  whenever  at 
home.  His  holidays  are  few.  His  responsibiUties  include 
the  care  of  the  children,  the  direction  of  the  staff,  the  pro- 
vision of  stores,  the  preservation  of  the  fabric,  etc.,  etc. 

28412.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Could  you  give  us  a  table 
drt  u  showing  the  total  cost  of  the  children  per  head  at  Forest 
j,pg^  Gate  ? — Yes.  I  will  prepare  that  table  and  send  it  to 
School         Secretary.     (Subsequently  sent.    See  Appendix  No. 

■  IX.  (B).) 

28413.  Your  objection  to  the  dietary  is  as  much  that 
it  leads  to  waste  as  anything  else,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 
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28414.  There  is  a  good  deal  that  goes  to  the  pigs,  is 
there  not  ? — Yes. 

28415.  The  fact  that  you  have  to  serve  up  so  much, 
and  that  very  often  the  children  do  not  care  so  much 
about  it,  simply  leads  to  that  ? — Yes  :  if  they  do  not 
like  it,  it  goes  to  the  pigs. 

28416.  To  get  over  the  difhculty  of  the  children  being 
starved — I  mean  some  boards  might  wish  to  economise — 
the  Local  Government  Board  lay  do^\^l  minimum  scales 
so  far  as  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food  goes,  do  they 
not  ?— That  is  so. 

28417.  And  then  you  think  it  should  be  left  to  the 
matron  to  devise  the  different  kinds  of  food  ? — That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  advocate. 

28418.  Could  you  send  in  the  dietary  table  for  the 
school  ? — Yes,  with  the  other  table  I  will  send  in  the 
actual  dietary  table  in  force  in  the  school.  (Subsequently 
sent.  See  Appendix  No.  IX.  (C).) 
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ation  28420.  They  do  that  excellently,  because  of  their 
frifud-  system  of  volunteer  workers,  but  the  Boys'  Society  is 
y*.        not  quite  so  good,  is  it  ? — It  is  a  younger  society  by  many 


28419.  The  girls  who  leave  the  schools,  of  course,  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Be- 
friending Young  Servants  ? — Yes. 


years,  and  it  has  not  got  the  funds  at  its  disposal  that  the  Mr. 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants   W .B.  Dean, 
has  got.  B.A.  {Lond.) 

28421.  With  regard  to  the  homes  which  you   think  22  Oct.[il906. 

should  be  established  by  board?  of  guardians,  you  are  

not  particular,  I  suppose,  that  there  should  be  a  home  Proposed 
established  by  each  individual  board,  are  you  ? — I  would  Poor 
prefer  that,  of  course.  homes  for 

working  boys. 

28422.  Supposing  that  some  unions  have  small  numbers 
to  deal  with  ? — Then  they  could  amalgamate. 

28423.  It  might  be  an  objection  that  certain  boards 
would  not  have  sufficient  boys,  might  it  not  ? — Yes. 

28424.  Another  method  by  which  you  keep  in  touch  Former  pupils 
with  the  boys  is  to  have  them  revisit  the  school,  is  it  revisiting 
not  ? — Yes.  Poor  Law 

28425.  You  do  that  each  week,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

28426.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  numbers  ? — 
We  have  an  average  of  between  twelve  and  twenty  boys 
sitting  down  to  tea  at  Forest  Gate  with  the  chaplain 
every  Sunday  afternoon. 

28427.  They  are  old  boys,  are  they  not  ? — They  are 
old  boys  voluntarily  visiting  the  school. 

28428.  That  shows  that  so  far  from  looking  at  the  Esprit  de 
school  as  a  dreadful  place  which  they  never  want  to  see  corps  in  Pooi 
again,  they  are  very  glad  to  remember  it  ? — Yes.    I  schools, 
think  that  is  true  of  all  the  Poor  Law  schools,  now,  at  any 

rate  of  the  London  schools.  The  children  are  actually 
proud  of  their  school,  and  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  come  from  the  school. 

28429.  {Mrs.  Wehb.)  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  Advantage 
handing  over  all  the  Poor  Law  schools  to  the  education  of  transferr- 
authority  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  if  that  were  done.       ing  Poor  Law 

schools  to 

28430.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  advantage  of  education 
it  ? — If  the  education  authority  had  these  schools  the  last  authorities, 
reason  for  keeping  the  liest  teachers  out  would  disappear. 

We  have  advantages  to  offer,  even  to  the  teacher  ;  we 
have  children  who  are  always  clean  and  healthy,  or 
else  they  are  not  in  school,  and  who  are  perfectly  regular 

28431.  One  disadvantage  in  the  country  Poor  Law  Poor  Law 
schools  is  that  the  teacher  is  expected  to  live  in  some-  Teachers 
times,  I  think  ?— That  used  to  be  the  invariable  rule  li^^'i^g  out. 
with  all  schools,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  teachers 

have  lived  out.  I  suppose  it  does  survive  yet  in  the 
country,  in  fact  there  are  some  London  schools  where 
the  teachers  are  still  resident. 

28432.  Who  looks  after  the  childen  when  the  teachers  "Attendants" 
are  away  ? — There  are  special  officers  appointed  for  ^^■^^'^ 
that  purpose — attendants  they  are  called — who   take  y^g^^.  jytieg 
charge  of  the  children  out  of  school  hours. 

28433.  That  must  add  a  good  deal  to  the  expense,  I 
suppose  ? — There  are  two  girls'  officers  and  two  boys' 
officers  at  Forest  Gate  for  800  children  who  do  that. 

28434.  What  do  they  do  in  the  school  hours  ?— That 
is  their  time  off.  They  are  responsible  for  the  cleanliness 
of  the  yards  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  when  they  have 
done  that  they  are  at  liberty.  In  fact  their  hours  are 
long  enough  ;  they  have  to  get  up  with  these  children 
and  see  them  washed  and  fed  and  got  ready  for  school, 
and  certainly  a  rest  is  due  to  them  in  school  hours. 

28435.  With  regard  to  placing  the  boys  out  and  with  Desuetude  of 
regard  to  the  question  of  apprenticeship,  I  gather  that  apprentice- 
you  do  not  hope  much  from  the  old-fashioned  system  ship. 

of  apprenticeship  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

28436.  You  think  it  is  moribund  ? — I  think  the  system 
is  disappearing  altogether.  At  present  the  man  who 
wants  an  apprentice  is  very  often  a  man  who  wants  a 
premium,  and  he  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  to  exercise 
the  right  influence  on  a  boy  placed  out ;  very  often  he 
is  not  a  man  capable  of  teaching  him  the  trade  properly 
and  so  very  often  the  apprenticeship  breaks  down. 

28437.  I  do  not  know  whether  j^our  attention  has  been  -  -  ■  ... 
called  to  the  report  of  the  London  County  Council  on 
apprenticeship  ;  they  discovered  that  the  London  masters 

on  the  whole  did  not  want  apprentices  ? — That  is  so. 

28438.  Has  it  been  suggested  to  you  that  you  might 
have  a  system  of  half-time  after  the  boy  leaves  the  Poor 
Law  school,  according  to  which  he  should  spend  half  his 
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Mr.  28370.  You  think  the  results  are  generally  satisfactory  ? 

IF.  B.  Dean,  — I  think  they  are  very  satisfactory. 

^•■^^^^■)-     28371.  I  suppose  we  may  assume  the  same  as  regards 
the  girls  ? — Yes. 

28372.  Assuming  there  are  800  children  in  the  school, 
are  these  tables  meant  to  show  that  a  little  less  than  half 
were  self -clothed,  so  to  say  ? — They  were  all  seK-clothed  ; 
by  self-clothed,  I  mean  that  their  clothes  were  made  in  the 
school.  The  tables  relating  to  the  tailor's  shop  deal 
with  the  boys  only  ;  the  clothing  for  the  girls  is  dealt  with 
in  the  needle-room  report. 

28373.  Is  it  possible  to  push  this  system  of  clothing 
much  further  ? — In  this  particular  school  I  think  not. 

28374.  Is  it  of  recent  growth  ? — We  have  been  doing  it 
for  five  or  six  years  for  the  girls,  and  in  the  case  of  the  boys 
for  seven  or  eight  years.  I3ut  it  is  not  customary,  and  in 
most  of  the  Poor  Law  schools  a  contractor  stiU  makes  the 
clothes  that  the  children  wear. 

28375.  Have  you  been  able  at  all  to  keep  a  trace  of 
what  happens  in  after  years  to  the  boys  who  have  passed 
through  your  hands  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  done  by  the  Society 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  my  statement,  the  Association 
for  Befriending  Boys. 

28376.  How  many  years  have  you  now  been  connected 
with  Poor  Law  schools  ? — Ten  years. 

28377.  During  that  time  do  you  think  any  appreciable 
portion  of  the  boys,  who  have  passed  through  the  Poor  Law 
schools  before  you  were  connected  with  these  schools, 
have  come  back  to  the  workhouse  ? — Some  have,  but  it 
is  a  very,  very  small  number. 

28378.  Of  course  they  were  educated  under  less  favour- 
able conditions  than  children  now  are  ? — Yes ;  but  I 
should  say  that  some  are  bound  to  come  back  always 
whatever  the  circumstances  are.  The  proportion,  it  is 
true,  ought  to  diminish,  and  it  is  very  low  now. 

28379.  It  is  very  low  indeed,  I  think  ?— It  is. 

Esprit  de  corps     28380.  Do  these  boys  and  girls  take  a  pride  in  their  own 

in  Poor  Law    school  if  they  got  on  ?- — Undoubtedly. 

school.'.  28381.  Do  they  come  back  to  it  ?— They  do  undoubted- 

ly. We  have  an  Old  Boys'  Tea  at  Forest  Gate  every 
Sunday. 
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28382.  The  boys  that  enter  the 
suppose  go  largely  into  the  bands  ?- 
are  very  eagerly  sought  after. 

28383.  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  placing  them  ? — No. 
We  could  place  them  five  or  six  times  over  ;  the  boys  are 
legged  for.    This  is  the  experience  of  all  the  schools. 

28384.  Have  they  any  musical  training  before  they  go  ? 
— -Yes  ;  each  school  has  its  own  bands,  and  they  are 
;  eneraUy  very  excellent  bands  too. 

28385.  Do  you  superintend  this  school  only,  or  do  you 
do  any  general  superintending  work  ? — I  am  confined 
to  Forest  Gate. 

28386.  [Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  In  your  concluding 
paragraph  you  say  how  very  well  on  the  whole  the  children 
from  the  Poor  Law  schools  turn  out  in  after  life ;  therefore 
.here  is  something  to  be  said  even  for  the  system  of  edu- 
cation that  you  have  got  under  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes. 

28387.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  good  many  of  the  things 
that  you  would  like  improved  are  things  which  would 
have  to  be  improved  in  practically  every  school  ia  the 
country  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the  record  of 
the  Poor  Law  schools  is  a  splendid  record  of  progress.  I 
do  recognise  that  the  schools  are  doing  excellent  work — 
all  of  thean.    I  am  only  trying  to  get  a  developement. 

28388.  But  the  objections  you  take  to  some  things  are 
objections  which  would  apply  to  every  school  almost, 
would  they  not,  from  the  most  important  public  school 
right  down  to  your  schools  or  lower  ? — The  serious 
objection  that  I  have  is  on  the  question  of  the  unfair  treat- 
ment of  the  teachers. 

28389.  I  mean  with  jegard  to  the  food,  for  instance  ; 
though  it  is  not  perhaps  always  pleasant  to  know  what 
one  is  going  to  have  day  by  day,  still  it  is  the  lot  of  most 
people  in  school,  is  it  not,  tliat  they  do  know  in  every  class 
of  school  practically  what  the  meal  is  going  to  be  ? — They 
do  not  ia  the  cottage  homes,  I  believe  now,  under  the  Poor 
Law, 
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28390.  Then  with  regard  to  physicnl  culture,  the  kind 
of  training  that  is  given  is  practically  the  training  given  in 
every  kind  of  school,  except  that  some  schools  have  not 
got  as  good  a  system,  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes,  I  think  all 
schools  are  behind  on  this  question  ;  the  faults  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  Poor  Law  schools. 

28391.  What  you  say  about  the  home  influence  is  quite  Happiness 
true,  but  you  have,  have  you  not,  in  your  Poor  Law  schools  children  in 
a  certain  compensation  ?    Take  this  very  matter  of  the  Poor  Law 
band  and  that  kind  of  thing,  that  does  a  little  bit  com-  ^"^^ools. 
pensate  for  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  their  not  having 

a  home,  does  it  not  ?-  — I  think  the  children  are  very  happy 
indeed  in  the  Poor  Law  school ;  and  very  often  they  are  not 
conscious  themselves  of  what  they  are  missing.  What  I 
object  to  is  pretending  that  you  are  giving  them  a  home. 

28392.  You  object  to  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  home  ? 
—Yes. 

28393.  In  regard  to  the  education,  you  strongly  object  Objectio 
to  the  half-and-half  system,  that  is,  to  the  morning  being  half-time 
devoted  to  ordinary  school  work  and  the  afternoon  to  system, 
technical  training  ? — Yes,  I  very  strongly  indeed  object  J 
to  that,  and  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  very  strongly  objects  ^ 
to  it,  and  it  has  only  survived — I  believe  this  is  correct — 
in  the  Poor  Law  school,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  re- 
moved first  of  all. 

28394.  You  would  hke  every  child  to  get  through 
Standard  VII.  ? — I  would  like  every  child  in  a  Poor 
Law  school  to  have  the  best  elementary  education  it  can 
have,  so  as  not  to  be  hampered  in  any  way. 

28395.  You  would  not  think  it  a  compensation  that  it 
gets  at  any  rate  some  knowledge  of  a  trade  of  which  it 
otherwise  would  not  get  a  knowledge  ? — If  we  do  our 
duty  by  these  children  they  would  get  that  knowledge, 
and  they  would  be  the  better  able  to  assimilate  it  

28396.  After  they  are  fourteen  ?— After  they  have  gone 
through  their  standards. 

28397.  Therefore  in  that  sense  they  get  a  pull,  do  they 
not,  over  a  child  in  an  elementary  school  ? — -They  do 
undoubtedly  if  their  education  has  been  as  good. 

28398.  And  therefore  I  put  it  in  this  way — in  the  open 
market  they  are  Ukely  to  get  a  certain  pull  over  the  child 
who  has  been  educated  at  the  ordinary  school  ? — If 
educationally  they  are  equal,  of  course  the  Poor  Law 
child  has  the  advantage  of  the  pull  which  he  gets  from  a 
knowledge  of  some  handicraft. 

28399.  You  do  not  quite  approve  of  some  of  the  Homes 
for  Working  Lads,  in  one  or  two  of  which  I  am  interested. 
What  objection  do  you  see  to  some  of  them — I  do  not  ask 
you  to  instance  any  special  cases,  but  to  speak  generally  ? 
— When  there  is  a  real  difficulty  in  finding  an  employer 
for  them,  the  boys  are  sent  to  a  Boys'  Home  in  London 
where  they  fall  under  the  influence  of  a  man  who  knows 
nothing  about  them,  who  may  not  know  the  proper  way 
to  handle  them,  and  where  they  mix  up  with  children  who 
may  or  may  not  be  desirable  for  them  to  mix  up  with. 

28400.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  the  fact  that  they 
go  away  from  and  are  removed  from  what  we  may  call  the 
Poor  Law  altogether  when  they  go  to  these  voluntary 
homes  ? — I  do  not  think  that  to-day  the  Poor  Law  child 
suffers  anything  from  being  a  Poor  Law  child  as  such. 
They  do  not  feel  that  they  are  under  any  sort  of  ban,  and 
there  is  no  stigma  attached  to  it  in  the  child's  eyes. 
Our  school  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  Forest  Gate  and  it 
has  six  or  seven  large  Coimcil  schools  round  it.  Our 
children  play  matches  with  these  schools  every  week. 
If  we  have  a  boy  who  is  good  enough  to  be  in  a  specially 
selected  team  to  represent  the  district,  that  boy  is  selected 
although  he  is  from  the  Forest  Gate  School,  and  he  is  quite 
one  of  the  party.  The  outside  children  come  into  the 
school  grounds.  When  we  have  matches  there  half  the 
spectators  belong  to  us  and  half  of  them  come  from  the 
streets  ;  and  they  mix  up  perfectly.  In  the  winter  nights 
the  older  boys  who  are  undergoing  industrial  training  go 
out  to  the  Council  night  school,  and  there  they  mix  with 
the  other  boys,  and  as  far  as  I  can  gather  they  do  not  suffer 
in  the  least  degree  from  the  fact  that  they  are  Poor  Law 
children. 

28401.  What  I  really  want  to  know  is  if  the  board  of  Pro.saad( 
guardians  had  a  home  for  the  older  children,  those  who  of  PoorL 
were  over  fourteen  and  were,  say,  between  fifteen  and  homes  foi 
sixteen,  whether  being  older  the  idea  would  come  to  working  b 
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them  that  they  were  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — Still  under 
direction  you  mean,  do  you  not  ? 

28402.  Under  the  Poor  Law  as  distinct  from  the  volim- 
tary  homes  ? — There  is  that  difficulty  of  course,  but 
surely  it  is  coimterbalanced  by  the  good  effect  of  having 
people  who  know  these  boys  and  know  their  dispositions 
and  natures. 

tion  28403.  One  question  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
cts  for  teachers  in  the  Poor  Law  schools  :  Is  not  one  of  the  great 
Liftw  difficulties  that  the  possibilities  of  real  promotion  are 
so  much  less  with  you  than  in  the  elementary  schools  ? — I 
should  not  say  so. 

28404.  You  would  not  think  that  ?— I  think  the  possi- 
bilities of  promotion  under  the  Poor  Law  are  quite  as  good 
as  the  possibilities  of  promotion  vmder  the  London  County 
Council. 

28405.  You  mean  numerically,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  but 
why  should  not  the  London  County  Council  teacher  get  his 
promotion  under  the  Poor  Law  and  vice  versa  ? 

28406.  But  you  can  develop  more  under  the  county 
council  schools,  that  is,  if  you  do  get  promotion  you  can 
go  farther  on  your  way  ? — Yes,  you  can ;  but  then  90  per 
cent,  of  their  teachers  have  no  hope  of  going  further. 

28407.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  post  of  superinten- 
dent is  rather  a  plum  in  the  service  ? — It  is  regarded  as 
such,  but  it  is  not. 

28408.  How  would  the  salary  of  a  superintendent 
contrast  with  the  salary  of  the  headmaster  of  one  of  the 
big  board  schools  ? — I  think  my  salary  as  a  superin- 
tendent is  a  fair  sample  of  the  pay  attached  to  the  post.  I 
get  £200,  and  I  am  allowed  emoluments  to  the  extent  of 
£150,  making  a  total  of  £350.  This  contrasts  rather 
markedly  with  the  £500  paid  to  the  London  County 
Council  headmaster. 

28409.  Do  you  have  to  superintend  the  boys  only 
or  the  girls  as  well  ? — I  superintend  the  whole  institution. 

28410.  Is  there  a  matron  ? — Yes. 

28411.  But  you  are  practically  responsible  ? — Yes, 
the  matron  is  responsible  to  the  superintendent.  It  is 
not  a  fair  parallel  to  put  the  position  beside  that  of  a 
headmaster,  because  the  headmaster's  duties  range 
from  nine  till  half-past  four.  He  works  five  days  per  week. 
The  superintendent  of  a  school  is  on  duty  whenever  at 
liome.  His  holidays  are  few.  His  responsibilities  include 
the  care  of  the  children,  the  direction  of  the  staff,  the  pro- 
vision of  stores,  the  preservation  of  the  fabric,  etc.,  etc. 

28412.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  Could  you  give  us  a  table 
showing  the  total  cost  of  the  children  per  head  at  Forest 
Gate  ? — Yes.  I  will  prepare  that  table  and  send  it  to 
the  Secretary.  (Subsequently  sent.  See  Appendix  No. 
IX.  (B).) 

28413.  Your  objection  to  the  dietary  is  as  much  that 
it  leads  to  waste  as  anything  else,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

28414.  There  is  a  good  deal  that  goes  to  the  pigs,  is 
there  not  t — Yes. 

28415.  The  fact  that  you  have  to  serve  up  so  much, 
nnd  that)  very  often  the  children  do  not  care  so  much 
about  it,  simply  leads  to  that  ? — Yes  :  if  they  do  not 
like  it,  it  goes  to  the  pigs. 

28416.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  childi-en  being 
starved — I  mean  some  boards  might  wish  to  economise — 
the  Local  Government  Board  lay  do^vn  minimum  scales 
so  far  as  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food  goes,  do  they 
not  ? — That  is  so. 

28417.  And  then  you  think  it  should  be  left  to  the 
matron  to  devise  the  different  kinds  of  food  ? — That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  advocate. 

28418.  Could  you  send  in  the  dietary  table  for  the 
school  ? — Yes,  with  the  other  table  I  will  send  in  the 
actual  dietary  table  in  force  in  the  school.  (Subsequently 
sent.  See  Appendix  No.  IX.  (C).) 
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ation        28420.  They  do  that  excellently,   because  of  their 
frirnd-  sj'stcm  of  volunteer  workers,  but  the  Boys'  Society  is 
not  quite  so  good,  is  it  ? — It  is  a  younger  society  by  many 


28419.  The  girls  who  leave  the  schools,  of  course,  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Be- 
friending Young  Servants  ? — Ye^. 


years,  and  it  has  not  got  the  funds  at  its  disposal  that  the  Mr. 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants   W.B.  Dean, 
has  got.  B.A.  (Lond.) 

28421.  With  regard  to  the  homes  which  you   think  22  Oct.^lQOe. 

should  be  established  by  boards  of  guardians,  you  are  —  

not  particular,  I  suppose,  that  there  should  be  a  home  Proposed 
established  by  each  individual  board,  are  you  ? — I  would  Poor 
prefer  that,  of  course.  homes  for 

working  boys. 

28422.  Supposing  that  some  unions  have  small  numbers 
to  deal  with  ? — Then  they  could  amalgamate. 

28423.  It  might  be  an  objection  that  certain  boards 
would  not  have  sufficient  boys,  might  it  not  ? — Yes. 

28424.  Another  method  by  which  you  keep  in  touch  Former  pupils 
with  the  boys  is  to  have  them  revisit  the  school,  is  it  revisiting 
not  ? — Yes.  Poor  Law 

28425.  You  do  that  each  week,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

28426.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  numbers  ? — 
We  have  an  average  of  between  twelve  and  twenty  boys 
sitting  down  to  tea  at  Forest  Gate  with  the  chaplain 
every  Sunday  afternoon. 

28427.  They  are  old  boys,  are  they  not  ? — They  are 
old  boys  voluntarily  visiting  the  school. 

28428.  That  shows  that  so  far  from  looking  at  the  Esjiritde 
school  as  a  dreadful  place  which  they  never  want  to  see  corps  in  Poor 
again,  they  are  very  glad  to  remember  it  ? — Yes.    I  l*'^  schools, 
think  that  is  true  of  all  the  Poor  Law  schools,  now,  at  any 

rate  of  the  London  schools.  The  children  are  actually 
proud  of  their  school,  and  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  come  from  the  school. 

28429.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  Advantage 
handing  over  all  the  Poor  Law  schools  to  the  education  of  transferr- 
authority  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  if  that  were  done.       ing  Poor  Law 

schools  to 

28430.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  advantage  of  education 
it  ? — If  the  education  authority  had  these  schools  the  last  authorities, 
reason  for  keeping  the  liest  teachers  out  would  disappear. 

We  have  advantages  to  offer,  even  to  the  teacher  ;  we 
have  children  who  are  always  clean  and  healthy,  or 
else  they  are  not  in  school,  and  who  are  perfectly  regular 

28431.  One  disadvantage  in  the  country  Poor  Law  Poor  Law 
schools  is  that  the  teacher  is  expected  to  live  in  some-  Teachers 
times,  I  think  ?— That  used  to  be  the  invariable  rule  'i^^'^g  o^*^- 
with  all  schools,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  teachers 

have  lived  out.  I  suppose  it  does  survive  yet  in  the 
country,  in  fact  there  are  some  London  schools  where 
the  teachers  are  still  resident. 

28432.  Who  looks  after  the  childen  when  the  teachers  "Attendants" 
are  away  ? — There  are  special  officers  appointed  for  g  ^j^^^^^ 
that  purpose — attendants   they  are  called — who   take  ^jj^^^^.  duties 
charge  of  the  children  out  of  school  hours. 

28433.  That  must  add  a  good  deal  to  the  expense,  I 
suppose  ? — There  are  two  girls'  officers  and  two  boys' 
officers  at  Forest  Gate  for  800  children  who  do  that. 

28434.  What  do  they  do  in  the  school  hours  ?— That 
is  their  time  off.  They  are  responsible  for  the  cleanliness 
of  the  yards  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  when  they  have 
done  that  they  are  at  liberty.  In  fact  their  hours  are 
long  enough  ;  they  have  to  get  up  with  these  children 
and  see  them  washed  and  fed  and  got  ready  for  school, 
and  certainly  a  rest  is  due  to  them  in  school  hours. 

28435.  With  regard  to  placing  the  boys  out  and  with  Desuetude  of 
regard  to  the  question  of  apprenticeship,  I  gather  that  apprentice- 
you  do  not  hope  much  from  the  old-fashioned  system  ship. 

of  apprenticeship  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

28436.  You  think  it  is  moribund  ? — I  think  the  system 
is  disappearing  altogether.  At  present  the  man  who 
wants  an  apprentice  is  very  often  a  man  Avho  wants  a 
premium,  and  he  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  to  exercise 
the  right  influence  on  a  boy  placed  out ;  very  often  he 
is  not  a  man  capable  of  teaching  him  the  trade  properly 
and  so  very  often  the  apprenticeship  breaks  down. 

28437.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  attention  has  been  -  -  .  ... 
called  to  the  report  of  the  London  County  Council  on 
apprenticeshii)  ;  they  discovered  that  the  London  masters 

on  the  whole  did  not  want  apprentices  ? — That  is  so. 

28438.  Has  it  been  suggested  to  you  that  you  might 
have  a  system  of  half-time  after  the  boy  leaves  the  Poor 
Law  school,  according  to  which  he  should  spend  half  his 
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Mr.  time  at  a  remunerative  trade  and  tlien  half  his  time  at 
rt^.  B.  Dean,  technical  education  in  the  council  schools  ? — No,  I  have 
B.A.  (Lond.).  not  seen  that  suggestion. 

22  Oct.  1906.     28439.  That  gets  over  the  difficulty  of  subsidising 

  industries,  because  the  boy  works  at  the  market  rate  for 

half  his  time,  and  then  he  works  for  the  rest  of  his  time, 
including  his  leisure,  at  technical  education  ? — But 
who  maintains  the  boy  ? 

28440.  That  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  State  or  by 
the  municipality.  Would  you  object  to  that  ?  You 
say  that  you  must  more  or  less  contribute  something  to 
the  boy's  maintenance ;  would  that  not  be  a  better  way 
of  doing  it  ? — I  should  like  to  think  about  that  before 
answering. 

28441.  We  have  been  told  once  or  twice  that  it  is 
necessary  to  contribute  something  towards  the  boy's 
maintenance,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  his  wages 
should  be  subsidised  while  leaving  him  to  work  the 
whole  day  with  his  master.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
better  way  would  be  for  him  to  work  half  the  day  at  the 
market  rate  at  a  remunerative  occupation,  and  for  the 
rest  of  his  time  to  be  devoted  to  technical  education  ? — 
You  mean  to  get  a  master  who  would  agree  to  his  coming 
half-time  to  his  shop  ? 

28442.  Yes,  supposing  you  had  a  half-time  arrange- 
ment ? — I  think  that  is  a  good  arrangement,  but  I  should 

boys  towards  ^'^  think  about  it  first.  In  the  case  of  these  boys 
cost  of  their  going  out,  very  few  of  the  boys  want  any  assistance  at 
homes.  aU.    I  would  suggest  that  if  permission  were  given 

boards  of  guardians  to  have  their  own  homes,  the 
earnings  of  the  boys  in  the  homes  might  be  pooled. 

28443.  Would  you  get  a  boy  earning  £1  a  week  who 
would  be  satisfied  with  that  arrangement  ? — He  would 
be  out  long  before  he  was  earning  £1  a  week.  I  would 
never  propose  to  keep  a  boy  directly  he  was  earning 
enough  well  to  keep  himself  outside  ;  the  sooner  he  goes 
the  better. 

28444.  Has  it  not  been  brought  to  your  notice  that 
a  boy  may  be  earning  very  high  wages,  and  yet  it  may  be 
very  bad  work  for  him  because  he  may  be  having  no 
training  ? — Yes,  of  course  that  happens. 

28445.  So  that  you  do  not  meet  that  case  by  shaking 
yourself  loose  of  the  boy  ? — No. 

28446.  It  might  be  better  for  him  to  be  on  half-time, 
too  ?— Yes. 

28447.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  see  any  objection 
to  the  education  part  of  the  school  being  transferred 
to  the  education  authority  ? — That  has  been  done  ;  it 
was  done  two  years  ago. 

28448.  You  mean  that  it  is  done  now  ? — Yes.  The 
.  reports  now  received  by  the  schools  are  the  reports  of 
•  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  inspector  who  makes 

the  report  is  the  same  inspector  who  inspects  the  council 
school  in  the  next  street. 

28449.  I  do  not  mean  the  Board  of  Education,  I 
mean  the  education  authority  for  the  district,  so  that 
the  education  authority  would  take  over  the  actual  cost 
of  the  educational  part  of  the  school,  but  the  maintenance 
part  of  the  school,  the  establishment,  should  belong 
CO  the  guardians  ;  would  there  be  a  difficulty  in  the 
working  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  The  Poplar  Guardians 
ire  just  going  to  open  a  school  in  Essex  beyond  Brentwood, 
and  the  education  authority  has  been  approached  there 
with  a  view  to  taking  over  the  management  of  a  large 
school  which  has  been  erected.  The  guardians  practi- 
cally ofiEered  them  this  school  free  of  charge  if  they  would 
undertake  the  management  of  it  subsequent  to  its  opening, 
and  they  refused. 

28450.  Was  that  the  management  educationally  ? — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  educational  part  of  a  day  school, 
including  boys',  girls',  and  infants'  departments. 

28451.  What  difficulties  do  you  see  in  an  arrangement 
of  that  sort  ? — I  do  not  see  any.  We  all  thought  the]- 
vrould  ?vai^  themselves  of  it  gladly  because  it  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  sending  their  own  children  to  school 
too  ;  but  they  look  upon  the  proposal  with  a  good  deal 
of  suspicion,  they  seem  to  think  that  in  some  way  there 
is  expense  behind  it  all. 


28452.  From  an  administrative  point  of  view  you  do 
not  see  any  difficulties,  do  you  ? — No  ;  I  would  recom- 
mend it. 

28453.  [Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  Need  for^ 
a  good  thing  if  the  guardians  kept  records  of  all   the  records  ot 
children  who  leave  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty  ?— They  pooj^^" 
do.    They  have  the  records  supplied  by  the  two  societies  I  children 
have  mentioned,  and  I  think  any  school  can  furnish  you 
with  the  records  of  the  children's  doings  year  by  j'car 
until  they  are  over  age. 

28454.  That  would  be  in  London,   of  course  ? — In 
London  I  mean. 

28455.  Do  you  think  that  system  might  be  spread 
over  the  country  ? — I  think  it  ought  to  be. 
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28456.  So  that  even  where  those  societies  do  not 
exist,  the  guardians  should  themsflves  look  after  the 
children  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  ought  to  be. 

28457.  You  say,  I  think,  that  the  system  of  half  time —  Objections ti 
half  book-work  and  half  manual  labour — is  a  survival,  but  half-time 

I  believe  some  of  the  \evj  newest  schools  now  are  founded  system, 
on  that  system — I  mean  private  schools  ;  they  think  that 
it  works  so  much  better  for  a  lad  to  be  half  the  day  at 
manual  work,  because  he  comes  so  much  fresher  to  his 
book  work  that  he  really  makes  up  for  the  apparently  lost 
time  ? — Of  course  I  do  not  agree  with  that — not  a  little  bit. 
Besides,  in  a  Poor  Law  school  they  are  not  sent  out  half 
their  time  to  recreative  manual  occupations.  If  a  Poor 
Law  child  is  sent  out  half  time  that  child  is  sent  into  a 
workshop  and  has  to  work  at  a  definite  occupation. 
There  is  nothing  recreative  about  it  at  all ;  it  is  work. 
It  is  a  modified  survival  of  what  we  had  in  Lancashire 
when  the  children  were  in  cotton  mills  half  the  day  and  in 
school  the  other  half. 

28458.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  work  in  the  workshop 
under  masters  is  anything  like  the  same  strain  as  the  work 
in  the  factories  was  ? — No,  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  the 
same  degree  of  strain,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  hard  work,  and 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  child  would  be  better  in 
school.  In  a  properly  conducted  elementary  school  there 
is  plenty  of  variety  and  small  chance  of  the  children 
finding  work  monotonous  or  uninteresting.  The  Report 
of  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  on  a  London  Poor  Law  school 
states  : — "  The  age  at  which  the  children  enter  the  classes 
is  very  frequently  more  advanced  than  in  ordinary  schools, 
but  their  subsec[uent  progress  appears  to  be  exceptionally 
quick.  That  this  is  possible  appears  to  be  due 
absence  of  any  half-time  employment.  This  deviation 
from  what  I  believe  is  the  practice  of  most  schools  of 
this  kind  has  certainly  been  very  beneficial  to  the  actual 
school  work,  and  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  industrial 
training  has  not  suffered." 

28459.  Your  experience  is  that  it  is  not  any  fresher  for 
it,  and  that  he  does  not  get  on  so  fast  ? — Quite  so.  In 
these  private  schools  that  you  are  alluding  to,  the  work 
that  they  do  outside  is  largely  recreative.  It  is  an  amusing 
time  and  an  enjoyable  time  for  their  children.  I  do  not 
think  working  at  one's  trade  always  is. 

28460.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  regard  to  the  salaries,  DifSculty 
have  you  in  the  past  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  good  regards  suf 
teachers  at  the  salaries  they    have    received  ? — Yes.  ply  of  Poo) 
That  is  a  continual  difficulty  with  us.    It  is  a  difficulty  Law  teache 
even  at  Forest  Gate,  although  the  guardians  there  have 
got  the  London  County  Council  scale  in  operation. 

28461.  The  scale  of  payment  in  London  for  public 
elementary  schools  has  been  increased  latterly,  has  it  not  ? 
— Two  years  ago. 

28462.  Prior  to  that  had  you  a  difficulty  when  the 
London  School  Board  were  in  existence  ? — Yes,  a  tremen- 
dous difficulty. 


28463.  Do  you  think  that  was  merely  a  question  of 
salary  ? — Yes,  I  do,  and  the  question  of  the  loss  of  caste 
through  the  demand  for  the  performance  of  extraneous 
duties.  In  connection  with  this  I  should  like  to  say 
that  even  to-day,  with  things  improved  as  they  are, 
only  38  p^r  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  our  Poor  Law  schols 
are  trained  and  certi  ied,  30  per  ceut.  have  got  the 
Government  certificate  and  26  per  cent,  have  got  no 
Education  Department  Certificate  at  all. 

28464.  [Chairman.)  Taking  your  own  experience  have 
you  had  any  difficulty  with  cases  of  bullying  or  bad 
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conduct  on  the  part  of  certain  boys  in  the  schools  ? — Of 
course  they  are  bound  to  come  occasionally,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  occur  oftener  than  I  have  found  them  occur 
outside. 

28465.  What  would  be  the  age  in  your  schools — trom 
eight  to  fourteen  ? — In  the  boys  department  the  age  in 
school  is  from  eight  to  fourteen. 

284G6.  In  your  experience  you  must  have  come  across 
cases  of  this  kind ;  supposing  there  happens  to  be  a 
vicious  boy,  what  can  you  do  with  him  ?  Can  you  get 
rid  of  him  ? — No  ;  at  least  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

28467.  In  boarding  schools  that  are  not  Poor  Law 


schools  the  boy  is  sent  home  ? — Yes,  but  of  course  we 
have  got  him  and  we  have  got  to  educate  him. 

28468.  Is  that  a  flaw  at  aU— because  one  bad  boy  can 
do  such  a  lot  of  harm,  as  you  know  ?  Would  you  like  to 
have  the  power  of  getting  rid  of  these  boys  and  sending 
them  to  an  industrial  school,  say  ? — Personally  I  have 
never,  I  think,  found  a  boy  quite  so  bad  as  that  he  could 
not  be  reformed  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  had  a  boy  who  I 
would  say  must  go  out  of  the  school. 

28469.  The  inability  to  dismiss  a  boy  and  send  him 
away  is  not,  then,  a  real  practical  difficulty  ? — In  my 
opinion  it  is  not.  These  very  difficult  boys  mend  their 
manners  wonderfully  in  a  residential  school. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  George  Lansbury. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Ntjnn. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 

Mrs.  Bebnabd  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffbey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  George  Langley,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


28470.  {Chairman.)  You  have  prepared  a  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  Superintendents  (of  Poor  Law  Schools) 
Association,  which  we  may  take  as  your  examination- 
in-chief,  I  believe  ? — Yes, 

(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement). 
1.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  that  one  of  the  most  important  duties  en- 
trusted to  boards  of  guardians  is  that  of  dealing  with 
Poor  Law  children.     So  much  has  been  wi-itten  about 
them,  especially  of  late  years,  that  it  can  be  necessary 
to  do  little  more  here  than  briefly  refer  to  their  origin, 
from         2.  Generally  speaking,  they  may,  in  London  at  least,  be 
li  Poor     described  as  the  offspring  of  the  improvident  and  destitute 
rhildrcu  class  who  inliabit  the  slums  and  rookeries  of  the  Metro- 
polis, the  exception  being  the  orphans  and  the  children 
of  respectable  widows. 

3.  Neglected,  ill-nourished,  stunted  in  body,  and  feeble 
in  intellect  as  many  of  them  are,  these  childi-en  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  various  parochial  authorities, 
who  have  thus  been  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
rearing  and  training  them  to  become  healthy,  self-reliant 
self-supporting  men  and  women. 

4.  A  great  deal  of  earnest  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
V  of  problem,  and  many  varying  conclusions  as  to  methods 
house  have  been  arrived  at,  but  all  have  been  unanimous  upon 
'o(  r  Law  the  point  that  the  workhouse  or  its  vicinity  is  the  worst 
It'll.        possible  place  in  which  this  training  can  be  carried  out 

to  the  best  advantage. 

5.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  measm-e 
of  success  to  be  attained  in  this  rearing  and  training  de- 
pends upon  the  completeness  with  which  all  links  with  the 
p;ist  hfe  of  the  child  can  be  severed.  The  atmosphere  and 
general  conditions  of  life  in  a  workhouse  do  not  foster  the 
growth  of  independence  and  self-respect  in  a  child. 
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6.  Boards  of  guardians  accordingly  determined  to  build 
schools  at  a  distance  from  the  workhouse.  It  is  now 
more  than  fifty  years  since  the  first  of  these  schools  was 
erected  by  a  Metropolitan  board.  Others  followed  suit 
in  rapid  succession,  either  building  separate  schools,  or 
several  parishes  combining  to  form  a  school  district  in 
order  to  share  the  expense. 

7.  These  early  schools  took  the  form  of  one  large  block 
of  buildings,  built  upon  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
"  barrack  system." 

8.  They  were  a  great  advance  upon  the  old  v/orkhouse 
schools,  and  much  excellent  work  was  carried  out  in 
them. 

9.  Unfortimately,  experience  showed  that  the  aggrega- 
tion of  children  in  such  large  numbers  resulted  in  the 
spread  of  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  unless  the 
most  stringent  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  importa- 
tion. 

10.  Several  more  or  less  serious  epidemics  occurred  at 
varying  intervals,  and  the  schools  ^^'cre  finally  acciised  of 
manufacturing  ophthalmia,  and  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
scalp. 

11.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  children  lost  their  identity 
in  the  crowd,  becoming  mere  cij^hers,  and  that  there  was 
an  entire  absence  of  the  home  life  and  family  affection 
so  necessary  to  the  formation  of  character. 

12.  The  result  of  this  outcry  was  the  appointment  of  a  p^^j,  -^^^ 
Departmental  Committee  of  enquiry,  during  which  abun-  guhools  Conx- 
dant  testimony  was  borne  to  the  splendid  work  the  schools  mitteo 

had  performed.  evidence  as 

13.  Tlie  difficulties  were  proved  to  be  inseparable  from     good  work  ^ 
the  system,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  uistances  reflected  g^Q^]^'^*'''^ 
no  discredit  upon  the  administration. 
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14.  In  the  eyes  of  unbiassed  men  the  schools  were  vindi- 
cated, and  the  various  school  authorities,  with  feelings 
of  satisfaction  at  the  appreciation  of  their  work,  set  about 
the  task  of  overcoming  each  new  difficulty  as  it  was 
brought  to  light. 

15.  Previous  to  this  enquiry,  however,  two  schools 
belonging  to  MetropoUtan  authorities  had  been  built  upon 
what  is  known  as  the  "  cottage  home  system,"  namely,  the 
Banstead  schools,  belonging  to  Kensington  and  Chel- 
sea, and  later  the  Hornchurch  schools,  belonging  to 
Shoreditch. 

"  Receiving  IG-  The  managers  of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  school 
homes  "  in  district  had  also  opened  a  branch  school  at  Hammersmith 
connection  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  importation  of  disease  into 
with  separate  their  cottage  homes,  and  of  enabling  them  to  deal  in 
Poor  Law  j^j^g  most  effectual  manner  with  the  difficult  problem  of 
schools.  ^j^g  <c  ins-and-outs." 

17.  This  branch  school  has  abundantly  justified  its 
existence  as  a  safeguard  against  the  importation  of 
disease  into  the  cottage  homes. 

18.  The  medical  officer  in  his  Report  made  in  1905  was 
able  to  state  that,  during  the  seven  years  previous  to  that 
date,  "  no  cases  of  acute  ophthalmia  have  occurred." 

19.  The  cases  of  ringworm  dming  the  same  period 
average  nine  per  annum  for  a  population  of  650  children, 
and  the  death  rate  in  the  schools  was  1  •  1  per  1000. 

20.  The  success  of  this  experiment  has  induced  other 
Metropolitan  boards  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
Kensington  and  Chelsea  managers,  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  warmly  supported  the  policy. 

21.  The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  led  to 
the   dissolution  of  the  largest   barrack  school  district, 

system ;  chil-  and  one  or  two  of  the  parishes  affected  adopted  the  ex- 
dren  attend    periment  of  housing  their  children  in  ordinary  dwellings 
in  various  streets  within  their  own  boundaries,  following 
the  example  set  by  the  Sheffield  guardians. 

22.  The  children  from  the  homes  attend  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  the  district,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding for  their  education,  as  a  direct  charge  upon  the 
poor  rate,  is  thus  avoided. 

23.  As  this  experiment  is  a  comparatively  recent  one, 
having  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  time  as  to  ultimate  results, 
I  will  make  no  further  comment  upon  it. 

24.  It  is  one  of  the  many  methods  of  dealing  with  a 
most  difficult  problem  ;  and,  whether  they  be  Barrack 
schools,  block  schools,  cottage  homes,  or  scattered 
homes,  each  has  some  good  points  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
success  or  failure  in  any  one  is  rather  a  matter  of  ad- 

rather  than  on  ministration  than  of  system. 

^  ^'^^^''"'^'^  ^"^^  ^  "'^^'^  systems  at  any 

Ob'ects  and  each  has  achieved  the  most  surprising  and 

results  of  encouraging  results,  taking  into  consideration  the  material 
older  systems  upon  which  they  have  had  to  work. 

of  dealing  26.  Tliousands  of  children  in  London  alone  have  been 

with  Poor  rescued  from  poverty,  immorality,  and  crime,  and  have 
and'defects^'^  been  started  in  life  with  every  prospect  of  becoming 
thereof  self-respecting  and  seK-supporting  men  and  women. 

27.  And  now  a  word  as  to  the  general  policy  of  internal 
administration  of  the  schools  in  the  past  and  in  the  present. 

28.  The  original  idea  of  boards  of  guardians  in  this 
matter  was  that  of  performing  their  obvious  duty  by  the 
children  and  their  obvious  duty  only. 

29.  The  children  had,  as  a  general  rule,  been  badly 
neglected  in  every  way,  ill-fed,  and  worse  clothed ;  while 
a  large  proportion  had  escaped  all  education  at  the  hands 
of  the  local  school  authorities  before  admission  to  the 
schools. 

30.  They  must  therefore  be  fed  and  clothed,  they  must 
be  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  they  must  be  put  through 
a  course  of  some  sort  of  military  drill ;  and  they  must 
be  accustomed  to  manual  labour  of  various  kinds  as  a 
preparation  for  their  future  life  in  the  world. 

31.  In  all  this,  as  far  as  possible,  expense  must  be 
avoided,  for  the  initial  outlay  upon  the  purchase  of  sites 
and  the  erection  of  buildings  had  been  very  great. 

32.  As  a  result,  the  prescribed  diet  was  unsuitable  and 
jDonotonous,  following  the  lines  of  that  in  use  in  the 
fforkhouses ;  the  clothing  was  also  ridiculously  distinctive 
in  character,  and  the  material  of  the  cheapest  and  poorest. 
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33.  The  teachers,  lamentably  few  in  number,  were 
obtained  at  the  lowest  possible  salaries — their  educational 
qualifications  being  quite  a  minor  consideration — they 
were  required  to  undertake  aU  maimer  of  extraneous  duties 
such  as  the  supervision  of  the  cleansing  of  the  establish- 
ment by  the  children,  not  only  the  schoolrooms,  but  day- 
rooms,  bathrooms,  lavatories,  and  dormitories,  and  they 
had  practically  to  be  "  on  duty "  with  their  charges 
night  and  day. 

34.  No  properly  qualified  or  self-respecting  teacher 
would  accept  the  conditions. 

35.  It  was  natural  that  under  these  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances the  education  received  by  the  Poor  Law 
child  should  be  of  the  poorest ;  that  its  so-called  manual 
training  should  develop  into  drudgery  ;  and  that  the 
school  of  some  forty  to  fifty  years  ago  should  be  educa- 
tionally a  failure. 

36.  This  state  of  things  has,  however,  marvellously  The  ufT 
changed  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  to-  PoUcy  asi^ 
day  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  in  the  length  and  J;.? 


breadth  of  the  land  a  Poor  Law  school  where  the  condition 
of  affairs  as  described  above  still  exists. 

37.  Intelligent  men  and  women  began  at  last  to  realise 
that  these  Poor  Law  children  will  have  to  compete  with 
their  fellows  in  the  outer  world  in  the  general  struggle 
for  existence  when  they  leave  the  schools,  and  that  in  the 
present  day  of  keen  competition  it  is  ever  the  weakest 
and  most  ill-provided  who  must  go  to  the  wall. 

38.  As  soon  as  that  fact  had  impressed  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  the  school  authorities,  the  end  of  the  "  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  "  ijolicy  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

39.  It  might  be  that  "  cost  per  head  "  must  increase 
with  the  new  departure,  but  now,  at  any  rate,  the  money 
expended  might  be  trusted  to  yield  a  handsome  return, 
instead  of  being,  as  before,  largely  wasted. 

40.  From  this  point,  the  record  of  the  Poor  Law  school 
has  been  one  of  rapid  progress,  as  regards  quality  of 
education,  physical  training,  suitability  of  diet  and 
clothing. 

41.  Some  schools,  naturally,  are  in  advance  of  others, 
but  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  inspection  to  the 
Education  Department  has  been  to  show  that  they  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  in  their  districts,  whilst  in  some  respects, 
notably  as  regards  physical  training  and  athletics  gener- 
ally, the  majority  are  considerably  in  advance  of  them. 

42.  The  technical  training  in  various  trades  is,  in 
several  of  the  schools,  carried  out  in  a  very  thorough  and 
practical  manner. 

43.  There  still  remains,  however,  much  which  might  be 
done. 

44.  The  policy  of  the  various  boards  should  be  more 
uniform  and  continuous  in  character.  The  backward 
schools  should  be  brought  into  fine  with  the  best. 

45.  Only  broad-minded,  far-seeing,  intelligent  educa- 
tionalists should  be  entrusted  with  a  voice  in  their  manage- 
ment, and  it  may  be  that  the  object  can  only  be  attained 
by  placing  all  Metropolitan  schools  under  one  authority. 

46.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  some  points  which  might 
be  generally  accepted  by  all,  and  I  would  venture  to  make 
the  following  suggestions  : 

47.  Branch  or  probation  schools  should  be  provided  in 
or  near  the  district  from  which  the  children  are  taken, 
to  deal  with  the  "  ins  and  out,"  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  our  schools,  and  to  intercept  all  cases  of  disease. 

48.  Birth  certificates  should  accompany  children  on  ad- 
mission, or  if  these  are  unobtainable  the  medical  officer 
and  the  superintendent  should  determine  the  apparent 
age,  and  after  confirmation  by  the  Board,  this  age  should 
be  held  to  be  the  actual  one. 

49.  The  past  history  of  the  child,  and,  if  possible,  of  its 
parents,  should  be  obtained  at  the  time  of  admission. 
This  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  dealing  with 
the  child,  both  during  its  school  career  and  afterwards. 

50.  It  would  also  prevent  the  admission  into  the  schools 
of  children  above  a  certain  age,  who  have  been  reared  in 
vicious  surroundings,  and  who  have  contracted  vicious 
habits  and  ways  of  thought.    Such  children  should  be 
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dealt  with  separately,  for  some  considerable  time  at  any 
rate,  before  being  turned  loose  in  a  school  to  corrupt 
others. 

5L  Tlie  mentally  and  physically  unfit  should,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  never  reach  the  school  at  all.  Provision 
has  now  been  made  for  their  reception  and  treatment 
elsewhere. 

52.  The  schools  themselves,  when  the  education  is 
carried  out  within  the  institution,  should  be  well  staffed 
and  provided  with  all  the  requirements  necessary  for 
imparting  the  best  possible  elementary  education. 

53.  Teachers  should  be  fully  qualified,  be  relieved  of  all 
duties  other  than  educational, or  directly  concerned  with  the 
training  or  well-being  of  their  children,  and  should  be  as 
well  paid  as  those  holding  similar  posts  in  the  best  public 
elementary  schools. 

54.  Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  free 
exchange  of  teachers  between  public  elementary  schools 
and  Poor  Law  schools,  and  service  under  the  one  autho- 
rity should  count  for  superannuation  under  the  other. 

55.  An  intelligent  and  complete  system  of  physical 
training  should  be  provided  for  all  children  so  as  to  ensure 
their  proper  bodily  development,  and,  as  fa,r  as  is  hum':'nly 
possible,  the  possession  of  good  health  and  strength  on 
leaving  the  schools  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  in  the  world. 

56.  A  much  more  elastic  dietary  scale  should  be  sanc- 
tioned, giving  discretionary  power  to  vary  the  methods  of 
preparing  food,  instead  of  the  present  fixed  meals  for  each 
day  in  the  week. 

57.  This  has  already  been  done  in  some  instances,  and 
v/ith  good  eiTect.  The  nett  result  is  economical  and  a  far 
keener  relish  of  the  food  by  the  children. 

58.  In  addition  to  regular  instruction  in  ordinary  school 
subjects  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  each  child  should 
receive  one  year's  technical  training  in  some  special  subject 
before  being  placed  out  in  service. 

59.  Many  of  our  boys  enter  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
former  chiefly  by  enlistment  into  regimental  bands,  and 
the  latter  through  the  Training  Ships.  Both  these  outlets 
are  excellent,  and  the  boys  do  exceedingly  well. 

60.  But  for  all  boys  not  destined  for  the  one  or  the  other 
technical  training  in  some  trade  should  be  compulsory. 

61.  In  view  of  the  distress  arising  from  want  of  employ- 
ment among  the  working  classes,  and  chiefly  in  the  ranks 
of  unskilled  labour,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  boys 
should  be  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  some  trade 
before  leaving  the  schools. 

62.  It  is  important  also  that  they  should  be  placed  out 
where  they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  following  their 
trades,  and  thus  becoming  well  quaUfied  mechanics ;  but 
of  that  I  will  speak  later. 

63.  Girls  should  be  trained  with  a  view  to  becoming 
domestic  servants.  This  is  in  everyway  the  best  opening 
for  them,  both  on  account  of  the  great  demand  and  also  for 
their  own  protection  until  they  reach  the  years  of  discretion. 

64.  The  occupation  is  far  healthier  than  that  of  the  fac- 
tory or  workshop,  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  work  is 
more  or  less  refining,  and  the  girl  is  qualifjnng  herself  to 
become  ultimately  a  good  wife  and  mother. 

65.  No  girl,  however,  should  be  placed  out  in  service 
under  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  she  should  receive  at  least  one 
year's  training  in  domestic  subjects  after  leaving  school 
at  fourteen  years  of  age. 

66.  These  subjects  should  include  housewifery,  cookerj^ 
laundry  work,  needlework  and  dressmaking. 

67.  The  superintendents  and  matrons  of  the  schools 
should  be  entniated  in  all  cases  with  the  duty  of  placing 
their  children  out  in  service. 

68.  They  alone  are  familiar  -nnth  the  child's  capabiUties 
and  peculiarities,  and  these  must  be  known  and  arranged 
for  if  the  child  is  to  be  placed  with  the  best  chance  of 
futm-e  success. 

69.  This  is  generafly  done  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  London  district,  but  there  are,  1  beheve, 
solitary  cases  remaining,  where  the  clerk  to  the  guardians, 
or  some  official  connected  with  the  workhouse,  makes  the 
enquiry  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  situation  for  the  par- 
ticular child. 
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70.  The  result  is  often  disastrous,  as  might  be  expected,  Mr.  G. 
and  only  the  timely  intervention  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  or  the  Langley. 

A.B.B.  saves  the  child  from  turning  out  an  absolute  
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7L  Fortunately  it  is  very  easy  to  find  situations  as  Great  de- 
domestic  servants,  and  a  first  mistake  is  soon  rectified,  so  mand  for  do- 
that  even  under  these  circumstances  the  girls  do  exceed-  niestics. 
ingly  well. 

72.  In  fact,  in  all  our  Poor  Law  schools,  the  percentage  Small  precen- 
of  failures  among  the  girls  is  encouragingly  low,  and  where  ag«  of  fail- 
failure  occurs  it  is  generafly  traceable  to  some  cause  over  ^^'^^  among 
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girls. 


73.  The  interference  and  influence  of  unworthy  relatives  Difficulties  as 
form  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  children  have  to  t  >  relatives 
encounter  immediately  on  leaving  the  school,  and  some      Poor  Law 
further  legislation  seems  to  be  necessary  for  their  protection,  children. 

74.  Parents  and  relatives  who  take  absolutely  no  interest 
in  the  children  during  their  school  fife  come  forward 
immediately  the  child  is  placed  out  in  service,  the  at- 
traction being,  of  course,  the  service  outfit  and  the 
child's  earning?. 

75.  The  great  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  openings  for  Difficulty  of 
boys,  who  have  received  technical  training  in  various  placing  out  oi 
trades,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  "  indoor  apprenticeship  "  technically 

is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  excej^t  in  the  case  of  ^^^^"^^^  boys, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  and  bakers. 

76.  Consequently,  if  the  boys  who  have  been  trained  as 
carpenters,  smiths,  plumbers,  and  painters  are  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  following  the  trades  they  have  chosen, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  situations  for  them  as  "  improvers  " 
and  not  as  apprentices. 

77.  Here  the  difficulty  as  to  "  housing  "  the  boys  for  the  Need  of 
first  year  or  two  after  leaving  the  schools  comes  in.  Homes  for 

working 

78.  The  Homes  for  Working  Boys  in  London,  although  boys,  etc. 
doing  much  good  work,  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  Poor 

Law  boys  in  this  matter,  and  the  need  of  some  further 
provision  is  greatly  felt. 

79.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made,  one  being  that 
boards  of  guardians  might  be  empowered  to  add  a  small 
sum  to  the  boys'  ea.rnings  for  a  time  to  cover  the  cost 
of  board  and  lodging,  until  his  increased  wages  enabled 
him  to  become  self-supporting ;  and  another  that  the 
various  boards  should  open  small  homes  in  suitable 
districts,  where  such  boys  might  be  housed  and  fed  and 
looked  after. 

80.  At  present  a  large  number  of  lads  who  have  received  Increasing 
considerable  preliminary  training  in  various  trades,  and  difficulty  of 
who  have  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  become  thoroughly  placing  out 
good  mechanics  if  the  opportunity  is  afl'orded  them,  have  |^oor  Law 
to  start  as  errand  boys,  etc.,  \^dth  the  probable  result  that  gi^iq^g^'^j.^^gg 
they  will  ultimately  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  unskiUed 

labour  unless  a  remedy  is  discovered. 

81.  To  show  how  real  and  how  increasing  a  difficulty  this 
question  is  presenting,  I  need  only  say  that  the  report  of 
the  Banstead  schools  in  1899  stated  that  during  the  three 
years  ended  1898  eijhty-five  boys  were  sent  out  to  the 
trades  in  which  they  had  received  training  in  the  schools, 
and  fifteen  to  other  occupations. 

82.  The  latest  report  dealing  with  the  six  years  ended 
1905  states  that  out  of  196  boys  placed  out,  only  one 
hundred  and  eleven  were  sent  out  to  their  trades,  and 
eighty-five  to  other  occupations. 

83.  In  the  cases  where  lads  are  actually  apprenticed  by  Indentures 
boards  of  guardians  to  the  trades  they  have  chosen,  I  would  of  appren- 
suggest  the  abolition  of  the  special  form  of  indenture  at  ticeship 
present  in  use,  which  simply  brands  the  mechanic  for  life  should  be 
as  a  "pauper  apprentice." 

84.  The  ordinary  non-distinctive  form  of  indenture 
should  be  used,  signed  by  the  chairman  in  loco  parentis. 

85.  Many  a  lad  who  has  started  in  hfe  in  this  humble  way 
and  has  by  his  industry  and  thrift  raised  himself  to  a 
position  of  some  importance,  shrinks  from  the  production 
of  his  indi-ntures  of  apprenticeship  because  the  document 
shows  him  to  have  been  originally  a  "  workhouse  child." 

86.  There  is  one  subject  which  I  should,  in  conclusion, 
like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  the  present  sj'stem  of  Canadian 
emigration,  and  its  efl'ect  upon  the  schools. 
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87.  Each  year  various  boards  of  guardians  publish  lists 
of  orphans  and  deserted  children  whom  they  propose 
to  send  to  Canada,  unless  they  are  claimed  by  relatives 
in  the  meantime. 

88.  As  a  consequence  of  this  publication,  many  children 
are  claimed  by  more  or  less  distant  relations,  who  are  not 
legally  responsible  for  their  maintenance,  and  who  are 
not  in  the  least  able  to  support  them,  but  who  will  do 
anything  rather  than  see  the  children  sent  out  of  the 
country. 

89.  These  children  are  therefore  snatched  away  from  the 
schools  where  they  are  being  trained  and  educated,  and 
taken  back  to  their  old  surroundings,  thus  reducing 
their  prospects  of  becoming  respectable  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  to  a  minimum. 

90.  The  grea,t  thing  which  has  been  accomplished  is,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  the  rates  have  been  relieved  of  their 
maintenance  for  the  moment.  Their  future  careers  will 
l^robably  be  somebody  else's  concern. 

91.  The  unclaimed  children  are  in  due  course  sent  to 
Canada,  if  they  are  such  as  the  Canadian  emigration 
authorities  approve  of  and  will  accept,  and  here  lies  the 
crux  of  the  whole  question  from  the  Poor  Law  school's 
point  of  view. 

92.  Each  one  of  the  schools,  broadly  speaking,  contains 
two  classes  of  children,  the  physically  and  intellectually 
fit,  and  the  more  or  less  unfit. 

93.  The  after  careers  of  the  first  of  these  classes  need 
cause  no  anxiety  to  guardians  and  managers  of  schools. 

94.  With  the  education  and  training  the  schools  have 
provided  for  them,  these  normal  children  will  go  out  into 
the  world  with  every  prospect  of  success  before  them,  even 
in  these  days  of  keen  competition. 

95.  With  the  second  class  it  is  far  different. 

There  is  no  real  reason  why  they  should  not  be  self- 
supporting,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  some  slight  defect 
which  handicaps  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the 
crowded  conditions  of  the  home  labour  market. 

96.  Common  sense  would  surely  suggest  that  thesa 
children  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  easier  condi- 
tions of  labour  in  the  Colony,  whilst  the  first-class  child 
should  fight  the  battle  of  hfe  at  home. 

97.  It  is,  however,  the  opposite  which  is  the  rule. 

«  Children  for  Canada  must  be  without  spot  or  blemish, 

or  the  Canadian  authorities  will  have  none  of  them. 

98.  Accordingly  we  send  our  best  abroad,  while  the 
"  weaklings  "  are  kept  at  home  to  compete  with  the  alien 
immigrant  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  to  rear  the 
next  generation  of  English  men  and  women  workers. 

99.  The  present  arrangement  is  excellent  from  the 
Canadian  point  of  view. 

100.  Canada  looks  to  the  future,  and  asks  for  the  best 
she  can  get. 

101.  It  may  be  that  the  mother  country  would  do  well  to 
exercise  equal  foresight,  and  strive  to  keep  her  best  at  home. 

28471.  (Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Banstead  Cottage  Homes  ? — Four  and  a 
half  years. 

28472.  Those  cottages  are  provided  by  a  combination 
of  unions  ? — Yes,  the  two  parishes  of  Kensington  and 
Chelsea. 

28473.  How  many  children  are  there  in  those  homes  ? 
— The  accommodation  is  for  696  boys,  girls  and  infants. 

28474.  Previous  to  your  becoming  superintendent  of 
that  school,  I  believe  you  had  some  experience  of  Poor 
Law  Schools  ? — Yes,  I  had  eleven  years  at  the  Plashet 
Schools,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  George' s-in-the- 
East,  at  Upton  Park. 

Duties  of  28475.  What  are  the  exact  duties  of  a  superintendent ; 

Superinten-    docs  he  teach  at  all  ? — No,  he  does  not  take  any  active 
dent  of  Poor  part  in  teaching  ;  he  is  the  head  of  the  schools  and  in- 
Lawschoolc.   stitutions  generally,  but  he  takes  no  active  part  in  the 
teaching  in  the  schools.    The  schools  are  but  one  of  the 
many  departments  for  which  he  is  responsible  :  education, 
feeding,  clothing,  general  maintenance,  etc. 

28476.  He  is  rather  like  the  head-master  of  a  public 
school,  except  that  he  does  not  take  a  form  ? — Quite  so. 

28477.  Are  the  girls  under  you  as  well  as  the  bovs  ? — 
Yes,  the  whole  institution. 
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28478.  In  your  statement  you  attach  very  great  import-  The  dissocia- 
ance  to  breaking  off  all  links  vdth.  the  past  life  of  the  tion  of  Poor 
children,  if  possible  ? — I  do.  I  think  that  is  a  very  Law  children 
mportant  matter,  because  the  previous  experience  of  these  from  their 

children,  and  their  surroundings,  naturally  teach  them  former  lives, 
a  good  many  undesirable  things ;  and  unless  they  can  be  ^^jg^^-g' 
totally  dissociated  from  their  old  haunts  and  associations,  ^  ' 
I  think  there  is  very  little  hope  of  doing  much  with  them 
later  on. 

28479.  Are  their  parents  allowed  to  see  them  ? — 
Yes,  every  three  months  we  have  what  is  called  a  visiting 
day,  when  parents  are  allowed  to  visit  at  the  school  from 
two  o'clock  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

28480.  Do  the  parents  avail  themselves  largely  of  this 
privilege  ? — Yes  they  do. 

28481.  Following  up  the  relation  of  the  parent  with 
the  cli'ild,  is  there  an  inclination  generally  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  to  try  and  get  hold  of  the  children  when  they 
leave  the  school  ? — There  is.  The  more  worthless  parents 
frequently  neglect  their  children  until  they  become  of  an 
age  when  they  may  be  said  to  be  wage-earning  ;  then  they 
come  forward  and  claim  them.  Where  the  guardians 
take  entire  control  of  the  children  and  place  the  children 
out  in  service,  we  often  find  these  parents  are  the  greatest 
bar  to  the  children's  success.  They  come  forward  and 
try  to  get  the  wages  of  the  children,  and  to  take  from 
them  the  outfit  that  has  been  provided  by  the  managers, 
and  in  every  way  to  render  themselves  a  nuisance  and 
cause  the  child  to  lose  the  place  of  service. 

28482.  Would  you  say  it  was  a  large  class  of  parents, 
or  only  a  small  class  of  parents,  who  behave  so  ? — We 
meet  with  it  very  frequently,  but  perhaps  that  is  because 
our  children,  I  think,  are  taken  from  rather  a  low  class 
of  home.  I  am  comparing  them  now  with  the  children 
which  I  had  under  my  care  from  the  East  End  of  London, 
and  I  find  that  they  come  from  a  lower  class  of  home  in 
Kensington  and  Chelsea,  and  that  they  are  of  a  lower 
class  generally  than  they  were  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
They  come  largely  from  the  district  of  Nottingdale,  which 
is  a  great  laundry  district,  and  also  from  the  slums  and 
rookeries  that  lie  behind  the  mansions  of  Kensington,  and 
their  parents,  I  think,  largely  are  hangers-on,  si)ongers 
upon  the  rich.  The  children  are  taught  to  lie  and  to 
thieve  and  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  for  nothing  from 
people  better  off  than  themselves.  That  is  their  early 
training. 

28483.  Chelsea  and  Kensington,  you  say,  are  two  of 
the  worst  districts  ? — Yes. 

28484.  Wormwood  Scrubbs  is  just  outside  Kensington  ? 
—Yes. 

28485.  I  am  informed  that  a  good  many  discharged 
prisoners  from  Wormwood  Scrubbs  locate  themselves 
not  very  far  from  there  ? — They  do  undoubtedly  I  beheve, 
but  I  have  no  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  district. 

28486.  Are  there  many  children  of  discharged 
prisoners  who  would  come  under  your  notice  ? — I  do 
not  know  very  much  about  that ;  we  have  only  lately 
introduced  the  case-paper  system  at  Kensington,  and  it 
has  not  told  us  very  much  yet  as  to  the  source  from 
which  the  children  come. 

28487.  You  would  say  that  usually  the  children  are 
even  of  a  lower  standard  in  the  West  End  than  in  the 
East  End  ? — I  think  so. 

28488.  Physically  and  mentally  ?— They  are  so,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  They  suffer  from  neglect, 
bad  food  and  insufi&cient  nourishment.  The  fii'st  three  or 
four  years  ot  their  hfe,  which  are  so  important  to  the  physi- 
cal weU-being  of  the  child,  have  been  passed  in  living  from 
hand  to  mouth  on  scraps,  and  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  neglect  and  ill-treatment,  which  tends  to  deaden 
the  mental  faculties  as  well  as  to  stunt  the  growth  of 
the  body. 

28489.  Would  you  say,  mentally  and  physically, 
they  are  inferior  to  the  children  you  had  at  the  East 
End  ?— I  think  so. 

28490.  These  children  start  heavily  handicapped  as 
regards  other  children  of  a  similar  age  ? — Very. 

28491.  Although  you  may  diminish  the  gap,  there  is 
still  a  gap,  when  they  leave  school,  between  them  and 
the  children  outside  ?— I  should  say  so,  although  when  they 
are  placed  in  an  environment  like  Banstead,  where  they 
have  healthy  surroundings,  pure  air,  regular  meals  and 
good  food,  they  make  enormous  strides,  and  we  notice 
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more  particularly  t-he  strides  they  make  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years  of  their  lives  there.  Up  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age  they  are  picking  up  wonderfully  ; 
-we  notice  the  treatment  begins  to  tell  on  them  most 
plainly  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

28492.  I  suppose  the  longer  you  keep  them  as  a  rule 
the  greater  is  the  response  ? — That  is  so. 

28493.  How  many  are  there  in  each  cottage  home  at 
Banstead  ?— In  the  boys'  cottages  we  have  thirty-eight 
when  they  are  quite  full,  and  in  the  girls'  cottages  twenty 
four  ;   girls  and  infants. 

28494.  Wliat  was  the  previous  school  you  were  at  ; 
was  it  of  the  so-called  "  barrack  "  type  ?— Yes.  It  was  a 
small  barrack  school ;  the  size  was  just  under  300. 

28495.  Do  you  like  the  system  at  Banstead  ?— I 
should  say  undoubtedly  for  the  girls  the  cottage  home 
system  is  better  than  the  barrack  system,  and  for  young 
boys  also.  For  the  elder  boys  I  do  not  know  that  the  ad- 
vantages are  so  great.  There  are  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, with  their  compensations,  of  course.  The 
elder  boys  do  not  require  so  much  of  the  home  influence 
as  the  girls.  The  girl  in  the  cottage  home,  of  course, 
sees  something  of  home  hfe.  She  is  one  of  a  large  family 
it  is  true,  where  the  cottage  has  twenty-four  in  number, 
but  she  has  children  of  all  ages,  from  about  three  years 
upwards,  around  her,  and  as  she  gets  older  she  has  the  care 
und  mothering  of  the  httle  infants,  which,  I  think,  is  good 
for  her.  She  has,  of  course,  in  addition  the  household 
duties  of  the  small  house  and  the  handling  and  the  pre- 
paration of  the  food,  and  so  forth,  for  each  day's  meals  ; 
all  that,  I  think,  is  good  for  a  girl. 

28496.  The  idea  of  these  cottage  homes,  where  they 
are  advocated,  is  that  there  should  be  competition  be- 
tween all  the  boys  in  their  games  and  in  their  studies  ? 
— Quite  so. 

28497.  And  that  there  should  be  closer  supervision 
than  is  possible  where  they  are  aggregated  in  large 
numbers.  In  what  respect  does  it  not  work  so  well  as 
regards  the  elder  boys  ?— In  the  case  of  the  elder  boys  they 
have  to  help  in  the  general  management  of  the  cottage. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  housework  to  be  done  ; 
two  boys  are  told  off  every  day  to  help  the  cottage  mother 
in  the  preparation  of  the  dinner,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
ordinary  household  duties,  duties  which,  on  the  girls' 
side  are  performed  by  girls  who  take  to  them  naturally, 
but  the  boys  do  not ;  they  would  rather  be  in  the  work- 
shop. I  do  not  say  it  is  very  irksome  ;  they  get  used  to 
it  as  they  do  to  most  things.  I  think  in  a  small  barrack 
school,  at  any  rate,  the  bo5's  have  rather  a  jollier  time. 
We  do  as  much  as  we  can  to  get  over  the  difficulty  ;  they 
have  plenty  of  time  for  their  sports  and  games,  and  they 
liave  their  competitions,  and  so  forth  ;  but  still,  there 
is  that  feeling  that  they  have  to  do  a  certain  amoimt  of 
■work  which  is  rather  distasteful. 

28498.  Still,  it  is  useful  ?— It  is  very  useful  ;  and 
as  an  undoubted  fact  we  find  that  masters  who  take 
them  afterwards  as  apprentices  value  them  very  highly 
on  that  account,  because  they  know  how  to  do  these 
little  things  as  members  of  the  household. 

s'in  28499.  Supposing  you  had  an  absolutely  free  hand 
a.uo  homes  and  were  to  plan  some  school  for  the  future,  how  would 
lusug-  you  make  it  different  at  all  from  the  Banstead  system  ? — 
d  by  ex-  I  think  I  should  let  it  remain  as  it  is  as  far  as  the  girls 
and  infants  are  concerned.  Of  course,  the  ideal  is  rather 
to  get  a  small  than  a  large  cottage  ;  twenty-four  is  a 
large  family.  The  question  of  the  expense  is  the  only 
reason  for  that.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  boys,  after 
they  have  reached  seven  years  of  age  and  are  transferred 
to  the  boys'  side,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  smaller 
boys  to  be  together  rather  than  be  mixed  with  the  bigger 
boys,  so  I  would  have  a  separate  block  for  the  yormg 
boys  and  also  another  block  for  the  bigger  boys.  I 
would  not  have  the  blocks  too  large  ;  I  think  the  small 
blocks  are  quite  as  good  as  cottages,  and  they  have 
certain  advantages  without  the  drawbacks  of  the  cottages. 

28500.  Coming  to  paragraphs  1 8  to  19  of  your  Statement, 
you  give  some  rather  remarkable  figures  as  to  the  great 
reduction  in  diseases  of  various  kinds  since  there  has 
been  a  reception  school  opened.  That  has  worked 
very  well,  has  it  not  ?— It  undoubtedly  works  very  well 
indeed.  Of  course  a  cottage  home  has  a  pull  in  that 
way  ;  we  are  able  to  isolate  any  case  and  close  a  cottage 
where  infection  occurs.    If  we  have  a  case  of  any  kind  of 
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infectious  disease  we  immediately  transfer  the  child  to  the 
infectious  infirmary  and  close  that  particular  cottage.  By 
that  means  we  are  able  to  keep  the  disease  within  a  certain 
limit.  In  a  barrack-school,  or  where  the  children  a"e 
together  in  large  numbers,  that  would  be  very  difficult,  of 
course.  That  is  exempUfied,  I  think,  in  the  doctor's  report 
which  is  contained  in  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Managers 
for  the  six  years  ended  Michaelmas,  1905.  He  gives  the 
cases  of  infectious  diseases  that  have  occurred  during 
seven  years.  In  1899  he  had  no  cases  of  measles,  mumps, 
or  whooping-cough,  five  cases  of  chickenpox  (those 
occurred  in  one  cottage,  and  did  not  spread  any  further), 
and  one  case  of  typhoid.  In  1900  we  had  merely  one 
case  of  chickenpox  and  six  of  scarlet  fever.  (That  is 
another  case  in  which  the  whole  of  the  cases  were  con- 
fined to  one  cottage.)  In  1901  we  had  nine  cases  of 
chickenpox.  That  was  the  only  case  of  infectious  disease 
during  that  year.  In  1902  we  had  three  cases  of  chicken- 
pox  ;  in  1903  we  had  five  cases  of  mumps,  three  of  whoop- 
ing cough  and  two  of  chickenpox.  In  1904  we  had 
what  we  should  consider  an  epidemic  of  measles,  we  had 
twenty-three  cases,  three  cottages  were  affected,  and 
there  were  also  forty-one  cases  of  mumps.  In  1905  we 
had  one  case  of  measles,  two  of  mumps  and  six  of  chicken- 
pox.  That  is  irrespective  of  ringworm  cases  so  called, 
cases  of  chronic  ringworm  that  had  been  healed  up  and 
sent  down  to  the  school  and  which  had  broken  out  again. 
Of  course,  those  cases  are  hable  to  recur. 

28501.  In  your  Statement  you  assert  that  as  regards 
ophthalmia,  the  medical  officer  reports  that  for  seven 
years  previous  no  ease  of  acute  ophthalmia  had  occurred  ? 
■ — That  is  so.  He  reports  :  "  No  cases  of  acute  ophthalmia 
have  occurred,  and  during  the  j^criod  seventy-one  cases 
of  eonjtinctivitis  have  been  treated." 

28502.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  ringworm  ? — -Yes.  A  yearly 
average  of  nine  cases  only. 

28503.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  these  reception 
schools  arrest,  so  to  say,  the  importation  of  diseases  such 
as  ophthalmia  and  ringworm  into  the  schools  ? — Un- 
doubtedly they  do.  That  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
their  being  built. 

28504.  How  long  are  the  children  kept  in  these  recep- 
tion schools  ? — They  are  kept  in  the  reception  school 
until  the  doctor  can  certify  that  they  have  a  clean  biil 
of  health  ;  unless  the  child  is  absolutely  free  and  fit  to 
take  part  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  school  he  is 
not  sent  to  Banstead  at  all.  They  are  taught  in  the 
reception  school ;  there  is  a  separate  school  system, 
and  the  teaching  goes  on  there  from  the  time  of  their 
admission. 

28505.  What  number  of  children  are  there  there 
relatively  to  Banstead  ? — We  have  between  120  and 
140  children  at  Marlesford  Lodge,  140  is  quite  the  maxi- 
mum number. 

28506.  Are  they  of  all  ages  ? — Yes,  they  are  admitted 
of  all  ages. 

28507.  They  are  only  admitted  from  outside  ? — They 
come  straight  from  the  workhouse. 

28508.  You  do  not  send  cases  of  illness  from  Banstead 
there  ? — No. 

28509.  That  system  has  worked  very  well  indeed  ? — 
Yes,  it  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
Banstead  schools. 

28510.  Have  any  other  unions  adopted  that  system  of 
reception  schools  ? — I  think  several  have. 

26511.  Do  you  know  which  ? — I  could  not  mention 
particularly  which,  I  believe  Poplar  has,  I  think  Hackney 
bas  and  Fulham. 

28512.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  Do  I  understand  the  children  who 
are  taught  in  this  branch  test  school  continue  to  live  in 
the  workhouse  ? — Certainly  not ;  as  soon  as  a  parent 
comes  into  the  workhouse  with  children  the  children  are 
transferred  to  Marlesford  Lodge  ;  they  do  not  go  into  the 
workhouse  at  all  if  they  have  the  necessary  medical 
certificate  that  they  are  free  from  disease. 

28513.  (Chairman.)  Certain  unions  adopt  the  system  of 
sending  their  children  to  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
district  ?— That  is  so. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  I 


Mr.  G.         28514.  Are  you  able  to  draw  any  contrast  or  com- 
Langley.     parison  between  the  progress  made  by  the  children  who 

 ~      attend  the  public  elementary  schools  and  those  who  attend 

23  Oct.  ;  906.  ^j^g  Pqqj,  j^^j^.^  schools  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can,  except  that 
p  ~~  our  record,  and  the  record  of  most  of  the  Poor  Law  schools, 
of  Poor  Law  present  time  is  quite  as  good  as  the  record  of  the 

children  in  children  in  the  public  elementary  schools. 
Poor  Law  28515.  The  children  that  would  go  to  a  public  ele- 
scliools  and  mentary  school  from  any  of  these  cottage  homes  would 
in  Public  probably  be  placed  in  standards  a  good  deal  below  that 
sch^ir^'^^  in  which  other  children  would  be  placed  ?— Of  a  similar 
The  eduoa-     ^S^'  ^  very  rare  thing  to  admit  a  child 

tional  level  that  can  be  placed  in  any  standard  above  the  fourth, 
of  childrtn  no  matter  what  the  age  of  the  child  may  be.  As  a  rule, 
admitted  to  the  children  that  are  admitted  have  to  be  placed  in 
Poor  Law  Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  if  they  are  in  the  upper  schools  ; 
schools.  that  is,  of  course,  because  they  have  teen  very  much 

neglected  outside.  They  are  the  children  of  parents  who 
have  evaded  the  law  with  regard  to  school. 
The  positicn'  28516.  One  can  appreciate  the  advantage  of  sending 
and  con-  children  to  the  elementary  schools  where  they  would  mix 
dition  of  with  children  of  the  non-pauper  class  ;  but  are  there  any 
Poor  Law  complaints  made  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  elementary 
Pubbc'E'lo  scliools  of  having  a  rather  inferior  class  of  child  turned 
mentarv  their  schools  ? — I  think  not ;  my  only  knowledge 

schools.  comes  from  Norwood.  The  children  of  the  Lambeth 
Guardians  are  sent  to  the  public  elementary  schools  at 
Norwood,  and  there,  I  believe,  they  are  quite  some  of  the 
brightest  members  of  the  school  ;  their  presence  is  wel- 
comed, they  do  remarkably  well,  they  are  perfectly 
regular  in  their  attendance,  they  are  well  fed  and  clean 
in  their  persons,  and  to  a  great  extent  better  than  the 
others. 

28517.  They  would  be  better  clothed  and  cleaner  than 
a  good  many  children  ? — Yes,  than  the  children  who  come 
from  ordinary  homes  outride. 

28518.  There  are  certain  prizes  given,  I  believe,  by  the 
London  County  Council  to  be  competed  for  by  scholars  in 
elementary  schools ;  are  the  children  of  Poor  Law  schools 
allowed  to  compete  for  those  ? — Theoretically  they  are,  I 
believe  ;  but  I  have  never  known  a  case  where  they  have 
competed  successfully.  The  question  was  raised  by  the 
managers  of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea  School  a  little 
while  ago.  I  am  not  quite  certain  how  it  was  settled 
finally,  but  none  of  our  children  have  ever  competed. 

28519.  They  have  not  entered  ? — No.  The  conditions 
are,  I  think,  that  a  child  should  be  in  the  Sixth  Standard 
and  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age  ;  we  vf^ry  rarely 
indeed  get  children  so  advanced  as  that  at  that  age,  unless 
they  have  been  in  the  school  from  infancy. 

28520.  The  conditions  cut  out  the  great  majority  ? — 
They  cut  out  the  great  majority  of  our  children. 

28521.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  cases  in  the  elementary 
schools  where  Poor  Law  childi-en  have  got  these  exhibitions 
or  prizes  ? — I  could  not  say,  I  have  not  any  knowledge. 

28522.  [Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  believe  in  one  or  two  cases 
the  Mile  End  Cottage  Home  children  have  got  these 
scholarships,  but  they  were  going  to  outside  schools  ? — I 
daresay  that  is  so. 

Improve-  28523.  {Chairman.)  You  draw  a  contrast  which  I  do 

ment  in  not  think  I  need  dwell  upon  between  the  state  of  the  old 

curriculum  schools  and  the  new,  and  the  improvement  is  very  marked 
of  Poor  Law  in  your  judgment  ? — It  is. 

echools,  es-  28524.  One  of  the  features  of  the  new  school  is  that 
to  teclmical  ^^^^^  'S  ^lore  attention  given  to  technical  training  ? — Yes, 
Iraining :  that  is  so  ;  the  Banstead  School  Managers  have  paid  great 
favourable  attention  to  that.  I  think  we  have  one  of  the  most  com- 
compariscn  plete  systems  of  technical  training  that  is  at  present  in 
with  Public    vogue  in  any  of  the  schools. 

Elementary  28525.  In  that  sense  I  assnme  you  would  compare 
£4-hools.  favourably  with  the  elementary  schools  ? — Yes,  in  cases 

where  our  children  have  entered  for  competitions  against 
elementary  school  children  our  children  have  always  swept 
the  board. 

28526.  As  regards  technical  teaching  ? — Yes.  During 
the  last  few  years  there  have  been  no  competitions,  but 
five  or  six  years  ago  there  were  competitions,  instituted 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  Banstead  children  swept 
the  board  ;  no  one  else  had  a  chance  with  them  in  technical 
Need  for        training  and  technical  work. 

of  *a*e^rec^ord  28527.  Y"ou  make  a  suggestion  with  regard  to  birth  cer- 
\n  Poo/law  tificates  that,  if  they  are  unobtainable,  the  medical  officer 
schools.         and  superintendent  should  then  state  the  age  of  the  child. 
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which  should  be  accepted  ? — I  think  it  is  very  important  Need  for 
that  there  should  be  a  definite  age  fixed  for  each  child,  better  system 
Of  course  the  great  thing  is  to  get  the  birth  certificate,  of  age-record 
and  that  can  never  be  better  done  than  when  the  child  in  Poor  Law 
first  becomes  chargeable,  because  soon  the  time  comes  schools, 
when  the  parents  die  or  are  removed,  and  the  information 
cannot  be  obtained  ;  if  it  were  obtained  when  the  child 
first  becomes  chargeable  it  would  be  a  great  boon  ;  there 
is  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  ages  of  these  children 
sometimes.    A  child  is  discharged  one  week  as  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  he  is  admitted  again  in  a  month's  time 
as  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  so  forth. 

28528.  That  is  because  of  the  parent's  statement  ? — 
Yes. 

28529.  I  suppose  he  has  been  reduced  in  age  in  order  to 
stop  on  at  the  school  ? — In  order  to  get  the  advantage  of 
the  school  a  little  longer  in  some  cases,  and  sometimes  the 
opposite. 

28530.  In  paragraph  49  you  allude  to  the  importance 
of  obtaining,  if  possible,  a  record  of  the  past  history  of  the 
child  and  its  parents  ?— Yes. 

28531.  That  is  difficult,  is  it  not  ?— It  is  difiicult  in  Need  for  re- 
many  cases.    In  the  case  of  orphans  and  deserted  children  cord  of  his- 
it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  past  history  ;  but  it  ought  tories  of  Poor 
to  be  obtained,  as  far  as  possible,  I  think,  when  the  child  children, 
is  first  admitted  ;  because  we  often  admit  children  into  the 
schools  who  have  had  very  undesirable  pasts,  who  come 
into  the  school  with  a  great  deal  of  very  undesirable 
knowledge  ;  and  they  are  a  very  great  source  of  danger 
to  the  other  children. 

28532.  I  was  putting  some  questions  yesterday  to  Mr.  The  problem 
Dean  with  regard  to  that.    What  do  you  do  with  those  of  vicious 
children  ?    In  ordinary  schools  you  can  turn  them  out  or 

send  them  to  some  other  school.  How  do  you  treat  them,  g^j^^jg  ^ 
because  you  cannot  turn  them  out  ? — In  the  few  cases 
that  I  have  had  come  under  my  notice  we  have,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  possible,  isolated  the  children.  If  wf> 
have  a  girl  admitted  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  as  sometimes  happens,  who  has  been  brought  up  irs 
vicious  surroundings,  v/e  should  place  her  in  a  house  which 
did  not  contain  any  permanent  children  at  all,  where  she 
would  be  under  the  care  of  somebody  who  would  have 
constant  supervision  over  her,  and  who  would  try  to  work 
matters  so  that  she  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
affecting  others,  while  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
dealing  with  her. 

28533.  Would  that  house  be  part  of  the  Banstead 
School  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule  it  is  either  one  of  the  infirmary 
wards  or  else  one  of  the  probation  wards. 

28534.  This  seems  an  important  point,  because  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  if  a  child,  either  a  boy  or  a  girl,  of  this 
stamp  gets  into  a  school,  that  child  corrupts  those  about,, 
and,  even  if  the  child  is  removed,  very  often  the  taint  will 
remain  for  some  time  ? — That  is  so  ;  it  is  a  difficult  matter. 
The  difficulty  arises  only  when  the  child  is  admitted  over  a 
certain  age.  I  think  yotmg  children  forget  very  soon,  if 
they  are  in  totally  different  suri^oun dings  and  have  na 
opportunity  of  renewing  their  acquaintance  with  anything 
of  the  sort. 

28535.  This  class  of  children  really  want  putting 
together  in  a  home  ? — Yes,  they  should  be. 

28536.  There  is  a  considerable  difficulty,  even  if  you  put 
them  together  in  a  home  ? — That  is  not  desirable,  from 
their  point  of  view,  of  course. 

28537.  Should  you  say,  in  your  experience,  this  is 
practically  a  matter  of  importance  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  We  have  very 
few  cases  occurring  now,  because,  I  take  it,  such  cases  do 
not  come  to  us  so  often  as  formerly ;  I  mean  to  say  that 
the  fact  is  known,  perhaps,  that  these  children  have  had 
very  exceptional  bringings-up,  and  the  children  are  not 
sent  to  the  school ;  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  managers 
outside  ;  the  board  of  guardians  perhaps  take  the  matter 
in  hand  and  find  some  home  for  the  child  other  than  the 
school. 

28538.  As   regards   the   physical   training,   are   you  physical 
satisfied  with  that  ? — Yes,  we  adopt  the  system  which  is  in  trainiug  at 
vogue  in  the  army.    We  have  an  Army  man  who  was  an  Banstead 
instructor  at  Aldershot,  and  he  thoroughly  understands  School*, 
his  busmess  ;  he  not  only  knows  the  mechanical  operations 
of  the  drill,  but  he  knows  the  why  and  the  wherefore  and 
the  good  that  each  particular  movement  does,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  he  tries  to  fit  his  exercises  to  the  needs  of  the 
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particular  child.  Of  course,  we  can  only  work  generally 
in  large  squads,  but  any  child  needing  individual  or 
particular  treatment  has  separate  treatment  and  separate 
means  of  traning. 

28539.  Do  the  children  take  any  interest  in  this 
physical  training  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  keen  upon  it. 
I  have  some  photographs  here  shewing  some  of  our 
squads,  and  also  shewing  the  workshops  in  wiiich  those 
children  are  engaged ;  I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  the 
menibers  of  the  Commission  will  look  at  them  presently, 
should  they  think  fit. 

28540.  A  certain  number  of  your  boys  go  into  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  ? — Yes  ;  more  into  the  Army  than 
into  the  Navy ;  why,  I  hardly  know. 

28541.  Mainly  as  bandsmen  ? — Yes.  For  the  last 
twelve  years  we  have  sent  an  average  of  eleven  boys 
to  the  Army  bands  each  year. 

28542.  Do  they  go  into  the  Royal  Navy  or  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  as  a  rule  ? — ^Tliey  leave  us  for  the  training 
■ships,  and  they  are  placed  from  the  training  ships  in 
either  one  or  the  other,  as  opportunity  arises. 

28543.  They  are  not  the  naval  training  ships,  but 
for  the  Mercantile  Marine  and  the  Navy  ? — Yes.  Most 
of  our  boys  go  to  the  Exmouth  training  ship,  and  they 
are  drafted  from  there  either  into  the  Mercantile  Marine 
or  the  Navy. 

^in  to   li  H3,ve  you  been  able  to  follow  them  up  in  their 

^mg  ouc  1  g^£(-gj.  jj£g   g^jj^  luiow  whethot  they  have  done 

1  OIQ  PU-  . 

of  Poor  fairly  well  ? — Yes,  we  frequentlj'  have  them  return  to 
us  on  furlough.  Our  managers  recognise  that  the  child 
who  wants  to  return  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 
We  have  large  numbers  coming  back.  Since  February 
last  we  have  had  ninety-nine  old  boys  return  to  the  school, 
and  about  seventy  girls,  at  various  times.  Our  managers 
allow  children  to  come  back  to  spend  a  week-end  at 
the  school,  to  go  to  their  own  cottage  ;  and  they  allow- 
servant  girls  who  have  a  week's  holiday,  or  a  fortnight's 
holiday,  to  spend  that  holiday  at  the  school  upon  pay- 
ment of  3s.  6d.  a  week  to  cover  the  cost  of  food  and  so 
forth,  and  that  privilege  is  very  much  appreciated  by 
the  children. 

28545.  At  wh;9.t  age  do  the  children  go  out  ? — Fifteen, 
.as  a  rule. 

28546.  So  we  may  assume  that  every  child  that  goes 
•out  of  Banstead  has  general  education  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  then  technical  training  for  a  year  ? — Yes. 

28547.  Or,  in  the  case  of  girls,  a  training  in  domestic 
•economy  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  policy  of  the  management : 
education  till  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  one  year's  tech- 
nical instruction  afterwards. 

icultv  in       28548.  Now  coming  to  paragraph  75,  you  say  you  find 
i^g  places  some  difficulty  in  settling  the  boys  who  have  had  the 
technical  training  ? — Yes,  we  do,   and  that  difficulty 
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disappearing,  and  big  firms  do  not  take  apprentices.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  send  boys  to  big  firms,  because 
as  a  rule,  for  instance,  to  take  a  shoemaker,  in  a  big 
firm  the  boy  would  be  put  to  a  particular  job,  and  he 
would  perform  that  job  over  and  over  again  from  one 
week's  end  to  another,  and  be  put  on  nothing  else.  We 
try  and  place  our  boys  where  they  will  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade 
and  become  efficient  mechanics.  You  can  only  do  that 
by  placing  them  with  comparatively  small  masters, 
iprovers"  28549.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  "improvers"  as 
against  apprentices,  or  has  "  improvers "  a  technical 
meaning  ? — An  improver  is  a  lad  who  is  not  apprenticed 
but  who  is  employed  at  a  trade,  with  a  weekly  wage  ;  he 
has  no  claim  upon  the  master,  and  the  master  has  no 
wish  to  keep  him  unless  he  is  worth  keeping.  There 
is  no  bond  or  tie  beween  them  ;  he  is  there  simply  at 
a  weekly  wage,  learning  his  trade  as  best  he  can,  but 
there  is  no  obligation  on  the  master  to  teach  him,  he  has 
to  pick  it  up. 

aand  for  28550.  The  difficulty  of  finding  places  is  due  to  the 
makers'  gradual  contraction,  if  not  abohtion,  of  apprentices  ?  — 
roatices.  That  is  so,  except  in  some  few  trades.  I  left  upon  my 
table  this  morning  seven  applications  from  shoemakers 
■for  boys,  which  came  by  this  morning's  post.  They 
were  in  response  to  an  advertisement  which  I  issued 
last  week  ;  but  out  of  those  probably  I  shall  only  find 
three  or  four  suitable  places  for  apprentices. 


28551.  In  paragraphs  81  and  82  you  draw  a  contrast      Mr.  O. 

between  1899  and  1905.    The  first  period  deals  with  Langley. 

three  years,  and  the  second  deals  with  six  years  ? — Yes.  

23  Oct.  190^» 

28552.  So  that  there  has  been  a  very  considerable   

contraction  ? — Yes,  in  the  fii-st  case  85  per  cent,  went  Decreased 
to  the  trades  they  were  taught  in  the  school,  and  Ln  the  openings 
second  case,  out  of  196  boys  placed  out,  only  111  were  in  skilled 
sent  out  to  the  trades  they  were  taught  in  the  school.     trades  for 

28553.  What  do  the  other  occupations  consist  of  ? —  boys. 
Two  were  sent  to  bricklayers  and  builders,  ten  were  sent  ^^^j,  ^^gy 

to  working  boys'  homes,  one  to  a  butcher,  one  to  a  clock-  tj^j^g  of °P^r 

maker,  two  to  grocery  and  post  office,   four  to  hair-  La,w  boys. 

dressers,    twenty-three    messengers,    pages    and  house 

boys,  five  to  offices,  one  to  a  chimney  sweep,  twenty  to 

coal  mines,  one  to  a  tailor,  one  to  a  window  blind  maker, 

three  to  wire   and  metal  plate  workers,  seven  enlisted 

in  the  Army  as  tailors  or  shoemakers  (practically  they 

went  to  their  own  trades),  four  were  sent  to  relatives  ; 

making  a  total  of  eighty-five.    None  of  those  children, 

except  the  seven  mentioned  as  having  gone  to  the  Army, 

were    trained  in   those  particalar  occupations  at  the 

school. 

28554.  Did  those  children  select  the  coal  industry  of  Coal  mining 
their  own  inclination  ? — Yes.    The  Kensington  managers,  *s  an  occu- 
some  little  time  ago,  as'sed  for  a  show  of  hands  of  children  pa-tion  for 
who  wished  to  go  to  the  Yorkshire  coal  mines,  and  they  f^^^  Law 
had  a  number  of  children  who  agreed.    I  do  not  know     •'' ' 
whether  they  understood  v/hat  they  were  going  to,  or  what 

the  conditions  would  be  when  they  got  there,  but  they 
wanted  to  go,  as  children  will  often  want  to  go  to  anything 
that  is  new,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  they  have  done 
very  well.  They  have  been  well  looked  after.  Personally 
I  have  no  great  love  for  it  as  an  opening  for  our  children. 
I  think  coal  mining  is  rather  a  dangerous  and  unhealthy 
occupation  and  not  an  ideal  one  to  which  to  send  our 
children. 

2S555.  I  suppose  it  is  the  prospect  of  a  continuous  rise  "  Hurriora  " 
through  the  years  that  was  the  attraction  ? — Probably  thoir  in- 
that  was  so.    Many  of  them,  however,  do  not  follow  the  ins  paction 
same  oocupation  eventually.    They  are  taken  by  colUers  ^'^^  wagas. 
in  the  North,  who  want  what  they  call  a  "  hurrier."  As 
far  as  I  understand  the  situation  the  collier  has  to  "get 
the  coal,"  as  he  calls  it,  from  the  seam,  and  he  has  to 
bring  it  to  the  pit's  mouth.    He  is  paid  so  much  per  ton 
of  coal  which  he  "  gets,"  therefore  he  must  have  a  boy 
to  assist  him  (a  smxU  boy  in  preference,  because  the 
places  are  small  and  narrow  in  which  they  work),  to 
take  his  coal  from  the  seam  where  he  is  working,  to  the 
shaft.    When  they  get  too  old  for  that,  or  too  big  for  that , 
they  have  to  be  employed  in  other  things  either  in  the 
colliery  or  elsewhere. 

28556.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  At  what  age  are  they  allowed 
to  go  to  that  occupation  ? — Fourteen. 

28557.  They  live  in,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  live  with 
the  collier  himself,  who  treats  them  as  members  of  the 
family,  and  I  must  say  they  do  very  well  by  the  children  ; 
they  are  well  fed  and  well  clothed  and  looked  after.  They 
arc  treated  in  every  way  as  one  of  the  collier's  own  boys 
would  be  treated. 

28558.  Who  inspects  them  on  behalf  of  your  board  ? — 
The  Inspector  of  t'ne  Huddersfield  Board  of  Guardians. 

28559.  One  of  the  relieving  officers  ? — No,  it  is  a  lady ; 
I  forget  her  name  for  the  moment ;  but  she  sends  periodical 
reports.  She  meets  every  child  that  is  sent  up  and  takes 
him  to  his  place  or  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

2S560.  Do  you  insist  upon  a  stipulated  allowance 
being  paid  to  these  boys  for  their  own  pocket  money  or 
saving  ? — Yesi 

28561.  What  is  the  amount  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain  ; 
the  guardians  fix  that.  This  is  a  question  for  the  guardians, 
not  for  the  managers,  really. 

28562.  {Chairman.)  You  would  like  to  see  an  extension  Working 

of  the  system  of  homes  for  working  boys  ? — Yes,  I  would.  Boys'  Hoiaes. 
in  so  far  as  it  would  solve  a  difficulty  which  now  exists  in  Need  for  aa- 
placing  our  children  out  in  service.    The  homes  for  work-  sistance  foi 
ing  boys  in  London  pxrtially  meet  the  difficulty,  but  they  P'^^'' 
do  not  altogether.    For  instance,  you  cannot  place  a  boy  jj^"^^  tr^to 
whom  you  apprentice  to  a  master  in  a  working  boys'  home,  '"^  a  ra  . 
because,  by  the  rules  of  that  hoaie,  the  boy  must  leave 
at  t'ne  age  of  eightesn,  when  by  tho  terms  of  his  apprentice- 
ship he  is  not  then  earning  su[Ii:-i-3nt  to  eniblo  him  to 
keep  himself  outside.    The  question  is,  what  is  he  to  do? 
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28563.  Then  you  would  keep  him  on.  after  eighteen  ? — - 
I  think  when  a  child  is  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  ought  to 
come  off  the  rates  altogether,  if  possible,  but  after  fifteen 
years  of  age  I  think  there  should  be  some  means  by  which 
this  difficulty  could  be  met,  either  in  the  form  of  these 
suggested  homes,  which  might  be  self-supporting,  or  by 
some  means  of  augmenting  the  boy^s  earnings  so  that 
he  can  live. 
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28564.  With  regard  to  the  indentures,  you  would  like  the 
form  changed  ? — I  should. 

28565.  If  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  signed 
it,  it  would  still  be  rather  distinctive,  would  it  not  ? — He 
would  not  sign  it  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
he  would  simply  sign  in  loco  parentis,  without  stating 
whether  he  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  or  not. 
That  has  been  done,  and  works  all  right.  Where  there  is 
a  distinctive  form  of  indenture,  I  have  known  several 
cases  where  a  lad  has  grown  up  and  got  to  be  in  fairly 
good  circumstances,  perhaps  an  employer  of  labour,  and 
he  does  not  like  everybody  to  know  tliat  he  was  once  a 
workhouse  boy,  and,  therefore,  he  does  not  care  to  pro- 
duce his  indentures.  I  do  not  say  the  feeling  is  common, 
but  it  sometimes  arises,  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
there  should  be  a  distinctive  form  of  indenture. 

Disadvantages  28566.  As  regards  emigration,  you  rather  grudge  the 
emi^^ation^to  children  being  taken  away,  as  is  now  the  practice  ? — 
OTugra^ion  o  ygs  ;  I  think  that  feeling  is  common  to  all  the  schools  ; 

they  do  feel  that  it  is  unwise  to  send  the  best  away, 
and  to  leave  the  difficult  cases  to  be  dealt  with  here  in 
England. 

28567.  Your  argument  is  that,  as  the  avenues  of  em- 
plojmaent  and  of  advancement  are  much  broader  in  a  now 
country  with  more  elbow  room,  therefore,  the  rather  in- 
ferior child  would  have  a  better  chance  there  ?— Un- 
doubtedly ;  supposing,  of  course,  that  he  was  physically 
able  to  stand  the  rigours  of  the  Canadian  climate. 

Proportion  of    28568.  {Air.   Booth.)  Are  a  large  proportion  of  the 
orphans,^  ad-  children  orphans  ? — Not  a  very  large  proportion,  but  a 
good  many  are  the  children  of  widows ;  they  are  partial 
orphans,  they  have  lost  their  father. 

28569.  The  widows  are  not  necessarily  in  receipt 
of  any  other  relief  except  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the 
children  ? — No  ;  a  woman  is  perhaps  quit«  able  to  main- 
tain herself  and  one,  or  perhaps  even  two  children,  but 
if  she  has  five  or  six  children  it  is  like  a  millstone  round 
her  neck,  and  she  has  to  come  into  the  workhouse  ;  if 
the  guardians  relieve  her  of  three  or  four  of  her  children 
she  can  keep  herself  and  the  others. 

28570.  Do  you  have  cases  of  widowers'  children  in  the 
schools  ? — I  believe  there  are  cases  of  the  children  of 
widowers,  but  not  many. 

28571.  Would  the  children  who  are  orphans,  with  one 
parent  only,  be  a  large  proportion  ? — Yes,  a  very  large 
proportion.  I  should  say  very  few  children  in  the  school 
have  both  father  and  mother. 

28572.  Those  who  have  neither  father  nor  mother, 
or  those  whose  parents  are  so  bad  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  completely  separate  the  children  from  them,  are 
adopted  by  the  guardians  2 — Yes,  as  a  rule. 

28573.  Is  the  proportion  that  is  adopted  by  the  guar- 
dians at  all  large  ? — I  think  we  have  over  200  children, 
at  present,  at  the  Banstead  school  who  have  been  adopted 
by  the  guardians. 

28574.  Then  the  remainder  are  of  rather  a  different 
class  ;  those  whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of  relief  in 
some  other  way  which  gives  you  control  of  the  children  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

28575.  While  the  parents  are  receiving  relief  ? — While 
the  parents  are  receiving  relief. 

28576.  So  that  those  children  are  of  uncertain  tenure 
in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

Children  of        28577.  Does  that  make  practically  a  different  class  of 
"  ins  and       child,  in  any  way,  wh'ch  should  have  different  treatment  ? 
outs  "  main-  — The  children  of  the  worst  class  of  parents,  those  who 
tained  in  re-   ^j-g  continually  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse,  do  not  come 
eeivmg  homes  ^  our  school  at  aU  ;   they  are  detained  at  the  branch 
school,  because  they  may  be  called  for  at  any  moment. 
The  parent,  for  any  reason,  may  demand  his  or  her  dis- 
charge from  the  workhouse,  and  that  means  that  the 
child  must  be  fetched  from  tEie  school. 


28578.  Those  children  never  reach  the  Banstead  home 
at  all  ? — No,  the  branch  school  takes  all  such  children.  In 
very  rare  cases  where  a  parent  has  been  chargeable  for 
some  long  time,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  a  permanent  case, 
the  child  may  be  sent  down  ;  but  even  then,  that  is 
sometimes  the  one  thing  necessary  to  make  the  parent  go 
out ;  they  immeaiately  take  their  discharge,  and  the 
child  has  to  be  fetched  away  from  the  school  again. 

28579.  To.  what  children  do  you  refer,  when  you  say 
there  is  a  danger  of  their  being  claimed  when  their  earnings 
are  important  ?  Does  that  refer  to  relations  who  are 
not  legally  bound  ? — Yes,  in  many  cases,  or  it  may  be  in 
the  case  of  a  child  where  the  mother  is  working  and  with 
difficulty  supporting  herself  and  one  child  ;  she  may  be 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  one  of  the  elder  children 
shall  come  out,  and  she  counts  upon  that  child  to  swell 
the  earnings  of  the  home. 

28580.  The  children  whose  future  lives  you  are  mainly 
looking  forward  to  and  considering  in  some  of  your 
remarks  here,  would  be  those  who  were  definitely  left 
on  the  hands  of  the  guardians  ? — That  is  so. 

28581.  Where  are  the  children  taught  in  the  Banstead 
school  ;  have  you  a  large  school-room  connected  with 
these  homes  ? — Yes,  we  have  three  departments  ;  our 
schools  are  large  and  well-built  and  very  complete  in 
every  way.  The  Inspector  was  very  pleased  indeed  with 
them,  on  his  last  visit,  and  he  said  he  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  classing  them  as,  if  not  the  best,  at  any  rate 
amongst  the  very  best  of  public  elementary  schools  in 
that  part  of  Surrey. 

28582.  Are  the  cottage  homes  grouped  round  the  school 
buildings  ? — Yes.  I  have  a  small  block  plan  here.  (Pro- 
duced). I  may  say  the  school,  in  the  general  plan,  forms 
one  long  street,  with  the  cottages  on  either  side.  The 
administrative  block  is  in  the  centre,  with  the  schools 
and  church,  and  the  boys'  cottages  are  on  one  hand  and 
the  girls'  cottages  on  the  other. 

28583.  The  Probationary  House  is  where  these  in- 
and-out  children  go — the  children  who  are  unsettled  ? — 
No,  that  is  a  separate  Probationary  Ward.  All  the 
children  admitted  from  the  branch  school  enter  that 
probationary  ward  and  remain  there  a  fortnight. 

28584.  That  is  for  fear  of  infection  ?— Yes. 

28585.  (3Ir.  Russell  Wakefield.)  There  is  one  class  of 
teaching  that  you  go  in  for  a  good  deal  at  Banstead, 
which  you  do  not  mention  here,  and  that  is  temperance 
teaching  ? — Yes,  we  do  ;  I  make  a  report  upon  that 
in  this  Report  I  have  already  referred  to.  "  The  school 
branch  of  the  London  Diocesan  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  has  had  an  unbroken  career  of 
success  since  its  formation  in  1898.  In  competition 
with  other  metropolitan  schools  it  has  won  the  challenge 
banner  for  homes  and  institutions  each  year  on  the  result 
of  the  annual  examinations.  The  Band  of  Hope  authori- 
ties having  made  a  rule  that  the  trophy  can  only  be  held 
by  the  same  school  once  in  three  years,  we  have  therefore 
only  had  the  banner  in  our  possession  in  the  years  1898, 
1899,  1902,  1905,  but,  as  a  recompense,  in  each  of  the 
intervening  years  a  special  banner  has  been  presented 
outright  to  the  school  by  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society  authorities." 

28586.  The  children  take  great  interest  in  that  teaching 
do  they  not  ? — Yes,  a  very  great  interest,  and  their 
annual  Band  of  Hope  day  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  year. 

28587.  I  think  you  have  won  every  year  in  the  com- 
petition, have  you  not  ? — Since  the  year  1898  we  have. 

28588.  You  think  that  kind  of  teaching  should  be 
encouraged  in  this  sort  of  school  ? — Undoubtedly,  I 
think  so,  because  it  is  through  drink  in  very  many  in- 
stances that  these  children  have  become  chargeable, 
the  drink  has  been  the  cause  of  their  parents'  downfall  in 
many  cases. 

28589.  I  have  looked  over  a  great  many  of  the  papers 
that  your  children  sent  in,  and  some  of  the  answers  were 
quite  remarkably  good.  With  regard  to  domestic  service 
you  say  girls  should  be  trained  with  a  view  to  becoming 
domestic  servants.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  place  them  ?— 
We  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  placing  our  girls  in 
domestic  service,  I  may  say  for  every  one  girl  we  have 
to  place  out  \7e  have  at  least  half  a  dozen  applications. 
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28590.  From  the  right  sort  of  people  ? — From  the 
right  sort  of  people,  so  we  are  thus  able  to  make  a  selection 
of  a  home  to  suit  the  particular  child. 

28591.  Do  they  generally  go  to  a  part  of  say  Kensington 
or  Chelsea  ? — No,  we  endeavour  to  place  them  if  possible 
away  from  the  parish  to  which  they  belong.  We  have  a 
large  connection  in  that  part  of  Surrey  which  is  near  us, 
and  in  parts  of  London  other  than  Kensington  and 
Chelsea.  Of  course  some  go  to  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
in  suitable  homes.  We  should  send  a  child  to  Kensington 
or  Chelsea  who  was  an  orphan,  if  there  was  no  danger 
of  other  relatives  getting  hold  of  her.  If  she  had  an 
undesirable  relative  living  within  a  few  streets  it  would 
be  unwise  to  place  her  in  Kensington  or  Chelsea. 

28592.  Actually  you  have  a  demand  for  a  great  many 
more  children  than  you  can  supply  ? — That  is  so  ;  we 
have  a  similar  demand  for  the  girls  for  domestic  service 
to  that  for  the  boys  for  military  bands. 

28593.  With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  numbers  that  go  to  the  one  and 
the  other,  the  band  is  one  reason  why  they  go  to  the 
Army  more  ? — Yes. 

28594.  Would  another  reason  be  that  the  demands 
of  the  training  ship  physically  are  greater  than  are  re- 
quired in  the  Army  ? — Yes.  Of  course  their  standard 
is  very  high  at  the  training  ship,  and  we  have  to  send 
only  such  children  as  are  able  to  fulfil  the  standard, 
but  we  do  not  get  so  many  children  wanting  to  go  into 
the  Navy  as  we  do  into  the  Army ;  why  I  do  not  know. 

28595.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  think  the  in- 
clination to  the  Navy  could  be  encouraged  among  the 
children  ?  Any  way  in  which  the  authorities  could 
make  it  more  likely  to  be  popular  with  the  children  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  they  could.  Of  course  the  training  ship 
Authorities  are  acti  g  quite  rightly,  I  think,  in  fixing 
a  sufficient  standard,  because  it  is  a  loss  of  time  to  train  a 
boy  on  a  training  ship  if  the  Navy  will  not  take  liim  after 
his  training. 

28596.  I  notice  that  in  all  these  working  boys'  homes 
that  I  go  to,  whenever  you  mention  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  certainly  the  Army  is  far  the  more  popular  in  the 
boys'  minds,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  standard  ? — 
Yes. 

28597.  I  did  not  know  whether  there  was  any  means  by 
which  the  Navy  could  be  a  little  better  advertised  ? — 
It  might  be  possible  to  do  so.  I  should  like  to  see  it 
because  I  think  it  is  quite  right  that  the  children  should 
be  sent  to  the  Navy,  but  tlie  Army  has  always  been  very 
popular  amongst  our  bo3's.  We  have  made  a  good 
deal  of  it,  and  we  have  our  distinguished  service  boards  or 
"'  Rolls  of  Honour."  I  may  say  we  had  as  many  as  seventy 
oid  boys  in  the  South  African  War,  and  we  lost  five.  We 
have  a  large  number  in  India  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  photograph  I  mention  as  having  been 
sent  over  from  India  on  the  occasion  of  the  Durbar  I 
have  here.  (Produced.) 

28598.  Do  you  find  these  boys  proud  of  their  school  ? — 
Exceedingly  proud.  I  may  say  that  since  that  photo- 
graph was  sent  home  we  have  had  two  or  three  of  the 
boys  who  appear  there  revisit  the  school. 

28599.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  You  say  how  important  it  is  that 
you  should  know  something  of  the  origin  of  the  child 
and  the  circumstances  imder  which  it  is  brought  up 
before  it  came  into  j'our  care  ? — Yes. 

28600.  Do  you  get  anything  like  a  complete  dossier 
of  each  child  ? — No,  we  do  not.  We  get  now  from 
Kensington  case  papers,  which  give  us  some  information, 
but  it  is  not  as  full  as  it  might  be  ;  probably  because 
the  case  paper  system  is  only  in  its  infancy  and  not  in 
fall  working  order  and  such  information  is  difficult 
to  obtain. 

2S601.  Cnclsea  has  not  adopted  that  system  ? — No. 

28602.  What  do  you  get  from  Chelsea  ;  any  details? 
— As  a  rule  simply  the  name  of  the  child,  spelt  more 
or  less  correctly,  the  age,  which  is  often  obviously  in- 
correct, and  the  name  of  the  nearest  relative ;  that  is  all. 

28603.  That  is  invariably  sent  ? — Yes,  and,  of  course, 
whether  the  child  is  an  orphan  or  deserted,  which  class 
it  comes  under. 

28004.  You  suggest  that  further  legislation  might 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  child  after  it  has  left  school ; 
liave  you  anj'  delinite  suggestions  in  that  direction  to 
make  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not,  I  simply  throw  that  out 
as  a  suggestion  that  might  be  acted  upon  and  followed  up. 

422-III. 


28605.  Have  you  any  idea  of  extending  the  age  for      Mr.  G. 
the  guardianship  to  twenty-one,  or  anything  of  that  kind  Langlcy. 

in  the  case  of  children  to  whom  the  guardians  stand  

in  loco  'parentis  ?— That  might  be  a  solution  to  the  diffi- 

Question  of 

28606.  Do  you  think  that  the  Act  which  enables  sufHcieney  of 
guardians  to  take  children  under  their  protection  up  to  guardians' 
the  age  of  eighteen  is  not  wide  enough  ?— I  think  the  powers  of  ad- 
Act  is  wide  enough,  but  I  do  not  think  the  guardians  "P^ion. 
avail  themselves  of  it  sufficiently. 

28607.  In  cases  in  which  you  think  it  might  be  used 
it  is  not  used  by  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

28608.  What  one  feels  is  that  a  good  many  parents  who 
are  not  leading  positively  vicious  lives  are  parents  from 
whom  the  children  do  need  to  be  protected  simply  be- 
cause they  are  grasping  ? — Yes. 

28609.  You  feel  that  ?— Yes,  I  do  ;  they  do  not  give 
the  children  a  chance  of  getting  on  in  the  world. 

28610.  I  know  you  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  Methods  of 

in  the  after  career  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  your  recording 

school  ;  about  what  is  the  average  life  of  the  after  career  ^^^^^  caixiors 

if  you  understand  what  I  mean  ■  about  how  many  years  ., 
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on  the  average  do  you  keep  an  eye  on  the  boys  and 
girls  ?— We  reckon  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  until  they 
are  turned  twenty  years  of  age.  We  keep  a  complete 
register  of  all  children  who  leave  us  for  service,  both 
girls  and  boys.  We  enter  on  that  register  the  name  of 
the  child,  and  all  the  information  we  have  regarding 
it;  the  correct  date  of  birth,  when  we  have  it;  the 
time  of  entry  into  the  school  and  the  time  of  leaving  ; 
the  time  when  the  visiting  society  was  informed  of  its 
being  placed  out ;  the  name  cf  any  relatives  ;  the  name 
of  the  master  to  whom  the  child  was  sent,  with  any  other 
particulars  of  record.  Then  when  the  reports  of  the 
visiting  societies,  the  A.B.B.  or  the  M.A.B.Y.S.,  come 
in  those  reports  are  entered  up  in  this  register  ;  when  a 
child  comes  to  visit  the  school  and  is  able  to  give  any 
fresh  information  with  regard  to  itself  we  also  put  that  in 
the  register,  so  that  by  the  end  of  a  few  years  we  have 
quile  a  collection  of  facts  relating  to  that  child. 

28611.  I  believe  you  have  "at  homes"  for  your  old  Forjuor 
boys  and  girls  ? — Yes,  every  year  at  the  fete  we  have  pupils  ro- 
an at  home  for  the  boys  or  for  the  girls,  we  do  not  take  visiting  Poor 
the  two  together  because  there  is  such  a  large  number,  'schools, 
and  there  are  other  reasons  why  they  should  not  come 

together  ;  but  this  last  year  we  had  over  seventy  old 
boys  at  the  fete ;  next  year  we  shall  have  quite 
that  number  of  girls,  or  more. 

28612.  As  this  is  a  question  in  which  the  Commission  Aftor  careers 
is  much  interested,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  of  Poor  Law 
possible  to  get  a  return  of  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  cliiUIren  the 
who  have  left  Banstead  and  the  number  of  years  over  ^^^^  ^-^  S. 
which  they  have  been  supervised  ? — We  have  to  get 
the  reports  to  a  large  extent  second  hand  ;  we  have  all 
the  machinery  for  carrying  it  out,  but  we  have  to  trust 
to  the  A.B.B.  and  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  for  the  complete 
reports. 

28613.  The  M.A.B.Y.S.  is  for  the  girls  ?— Yes,  and 
the  A.B.B.  is  for  the  boys. 

28614.  (Chairman.)  Could  you  put  in  such  a  return 
as  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  At  any  rate  as  regirds  the 
number  of  children  sent  out,  and  the  broad  facts  of  their 
supervision.*    I  have  the  last  reports  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S. 

*  The  witness  subsequently  i-ent  in  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

'^Children  sent  to  Service. — Since  the  formation  of  the 
Kensington  and  CJhelsea  School  District,  the  numbers  of 
children  who  have  been  provided  with  outfits  and  placed  out 
in  situations  by  the  managers  are  as  follows  : — • 
Boys.  Girls.  TotaL 
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"  The  boys  were  at  first  placed  in  care  of  the  Boys'  Friendly 
.Society,  afterwards  in  care  of  the  Kensington  Lads'  Union, 
whose"  secretary,  IMrs.  Laseelles,  took  a  very  keen  interest 
in  their  welfare,  and  of  late  years  they  have  been  supervised 
and  re))orted  u|)on  by  the  Association  for  Befriending  Boys. 
The  girls  liave  been  placed  in  care  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S,  Society, 
to  the  secretary  of  which,  ;\Iisi  Poole,  all  our  guls  owe  a  debt 
of  griititude. 

"  Yearly  reports  have  been  made  by  these  societies  to  the 
managers,  and  these  have  uniformly  shown  that  tlie  great 
majority  of  our  cliildren  do  exceedingly  well,  and  that  the 
small  percentage  of  failures  is  steadily  decreasing  year  by 
year." 
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here  with  regard  to  the  girls  and  I  have  the  last  report  of 
the  A.B.B.  with  regard  to  the  boys,  but  they  only 
give  the  dry  figures. 

28615.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Do  you  forward  all  your  future 
knowledge  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  and  the 
A.B.B.,  so  as  to  make  their  returns  as  complete  as  possible  ? 
• — I  am  afraid  we  do  not. 

2861 G.  So  that  there  is  no  quite  complete  return  of  all 
the  knowledge  that  you  actually  have  about  them  ? — No. 

28617.  It  is  divided  between  you  and  them  ? — Yes. 
In  cases  where  the  A.B.B.  or  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  are  in 
doubt,  they  may  write  to  the  school  to  know  if  we  have 
any  recent  information,  which  oft«n  is  the  case,  because 
the  children  are  continually  writing  to  their  cottage 
parents,  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  them,  and  we 
have  photographs  sent,  and  letters,  keeping  us  in  touch 
with  them  from  time  to  time. 

28018.  What  date  was  your  cottage  home  started  ? — 
It  was  opened  in  1880. 

28619.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  boys  and  girls  who, 
to  your  knowledge,  have  returned  to  the  ranks  of  pauper- 
ism ? — I  have  no  normal  case  that  I  can  recollect.  We 
have  had  cases  where  children  have  been  sent  out  who 
have  been,  to  some  extent,  mentally  or  physically  de- 
ficient, and  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
could  be  self-supporting.  That  has  only  been  proved 
by  actually  trying  the  experiment.  Some  of  those  cases 
have  come  back  to  the  workhouse. 

28620.  Have  you  tried  your  proposals  with  regard  to 
the  indentures  of  apprenticeship  on  any  chairman  of  a 
board  of  guardians  ? — My  predecessor,  Mr.  Harston, 
f  old  me  it  was  the  rule  in  the  school  that  he  was  associated 
with  at  Marston  Green. 

28621.  That  is  a  Poor  Law  school  ?— Yes. 

28622.  And  it  worked  well  there  ?— Yes. 

28623.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  generally  agreeable 
to  chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians.  I  personally  do  not 
see  any  objection  ? — I  cannot  say.  It  does  not  place  any 
extra  responsibility  on  them.  It  is  simply  a  means  of 
covering  the  fact  that  the  child  was  a  Poor  Law  child, 
which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  should  be  made  known. 

28624.  That  is  an  alteration  which  any  board  of  guar- 
dians could  make  by  a  mere  resolution  of  the  board,  I 
suppose  ? — Quite  so. 

28625.  In  any  of  your  indentures  of  apprenticeship, 
do  you  insert  any  clause  as  to  the  boy  undertaking  to  go 
through  any  course  of  technical  instruction  in  connection 
with  his  apprenticeship  ? — I  think  not. 

28626.  You  have  not  had  that  done  ? — No  ;  we  do  not 
undertake  the  actual  apprenticeship  from  the  school  ; 
the  two  boards  of  guardians  undertake  that.  We  simply 
find  the  place,  and  refer  the  master  to  the  board  of  guar- 
dians for  the  ratification. 

28627.  I  asked  you  because  you  had  been  studying  the 
form  of  indenture,  and  I  wondered  if  you  found  that  that 
had  been  introduced  ? — Supposing  you  put  a  clause  in 
that  the  child  should  attend  technical  classes  ;  we  send 
our  children  to  all  sorts  of  places,  and  in  many  cases  there 
would  be  no  classes  available,  in  country  villages  for 
instance. 

28628.  Taking  the  three  systems,  the  cottage  home, 
the  barrack  school,  and  boarding  out,  I  suppose  you  would 
agree  that  boarding  out  gives  most  contact  with  the 
outside  world  to  the  children  ? — Yes,  it  does  to  a  certain 
extent 

28629.  Do  you  consider  that  that  gives  it  a  pre-emin- 
ence over  the  others,  and  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  in 
that  respect  ? — No,  I  do  not,  because  my  experience  is 
that  you  can  very  rarely  indeed  get  exactly  the  kind  of 
home  you  would  like  for  the  child,  and  there  is  the  addi- 
tional difficulty  of  training  the  child  to  be  something  after 
he  has  left  school.  The  Epsom  guardians  had  a  number  of 
children  boarded  out  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
villages,  but  when  they  got  to  be  fourteen  years  of  age 
there  was  no  opening  for  them  in  the  villages  where 
they  were  placed  so  they  sent  them  to  us  to  be  trained 
technically  so  as  to  be  placed  out  afterwards. 

286.30.  What  is  the  degree  of  contact  that  your  children 
get  with  the  outside  world  before  they  get  out  ? — They 
isolated  from  are  mixing,  I  should  say,  nearly  every  day,  with  some- 
the  world.       body  who  is  in  the  outside  world  ;  they  are  continually 
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out  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  they  play  games  with  the 
various  schools  and  villages  round,  taking  part  in  their 
life  generally  ;  so  I  do  not  think  they  sufi'er  in  that  way. 

28631.  Do  they  go  out  by  themselves  at  all  ? — Yes,  the 
older  children  are  allowed  to  go  out  by  themselves  fre- 
quently. 

28632.  They  go  errands  ?— Yes. 

28633.  And  have  to  buy  things  ? — Yes  ;  and,  of  course, 
the  cottage  parent  has  quite  a  free  hand  out  of  school 
hours  ;  she  may  take  her  children  anywhere  in  reason. 

28634.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do,  I  suppose  ? — Yes, 
on  a  summer  evening  you  will  find  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  cottage  parents  have  taken  their  children  out  some- 
where or  other  ;  either  to  Epsom,  or  Banstead,  or  Sutton, 
or  somewhere  round. 

28635.  So  that  you  leave  your  house-mothers  approxi- 
mately the  freedom  of  the  house-mothers  of  the  scattered 
homes  ? — Exactly. 

28636.  [Mr.  Lanshury)  The  vicious  girls  can  be 
taken  away  to  the  various  homes  there  are  in  London  ? — 
Yes  ;   they  are. 

28637.  There  is  no  real  need  to  keep  a  girl  who  you 
are  afraid  will  contaminate  others  in  your  school  at  all, 
is  there  ? — No  need  for  any  length  of  time.  If  we  have 
any  such  case  the  common  course  to  pursue  is  for  the 
matron  to  write  to  Miss  Poole,  the  secretary  of  the 
M.A.B.Y.S.,  and  she  finds  a  suitable  place  for  the  child 
if  the  Guardians  agree. 

28638.  With  regard  to  boys,  if  they  are  physically  fit 
you  could  get  a  troublesome  boy  into  the  "  Exmouth  " 
pretty  quickly,  could  you  not,  where  he  would  undergo 
rigorous  discipline  ? — I  do  not  think  the  youngsters  who 
come  to  us  are  so  troublesome  that  we  need  get  rid  of 
them  ;  I  think  we  should  try  to  reform  them  first  and 
give  them  a  chance  if  merely  troublesome. 

28639.  I  suppose  really  the  percentage  of  either  boys 
or  girls  who  are  really  too  bad  for  your  schools  is  very 
small  indeed  ? — Very  small  indeed. 

28640.  It  is  really  not  a  problem  that  need  worry 
people,  it  only  need  worry  you  to  be  on  the  look  out  and 
take  care  ? — That  is  so. 

28641.  With  regard  to  the  two  different  sets  of  chil- 
dren you  told  the  Chairman  about ;  the  kind  of  child 
you  have  at  Banstead  now,  and  the  kind  you  had  at  St. 
George's,  the  difference  is  that  in  the  one  case  it  is  nearly 
always  pure  misfortune  that  has  brought  the  child  there 
(that  is  the  case  of  St.  George's) ;  it  would  be  the  death 
of  the  father  or  mother  ;  and  generally  they  are  the 
children  of  ordinary  labouring  people,  while  in  the  other 
case  they  are  the  children  of  the  undesirable  hangers-on 
and  parasites  in  the  West  End  ? — Yes. 

28642.  That,  you  would  say,  is  the  distinction  between 
the  two  sets,  the  children  that  come  to  you  from  the 
West  End  and  the  children  from  the  East  End  ? — That 
is  so  generally.    Of  course,  there  are  exceptions. 

28643.  With  regard  to  ringworm  and  ophthalmia, 
while  it  is  true  that  you  have  improved  in  the  schools, 
of  course,  it  is  also  true,  is  it  not,  that  nowadays  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  take  the  cases  practically 
a^  they  arise  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

28644.  That  really  has  been  a  great  help  to  all  the 
schools,  whether  a  cottage  home  or  a  barrack  school  ?— 
Undoubtedly  it  has  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

28645.  That  has  also  proved,  has  it  not,  that  ring- 
worm and  ophthalmia,  instead  of  being  bred  in  the  scho  ols 
were  really  introduced  from  the  outside  ? — Quite  so  ;  in 
fact  that  we  are  practically  free  from  it  is  a  great 
argument  in  favour  of  that. 

28646.  The  old  argument  used  to  be  that  you  bred  the 
whole  of  these  diseases  ? — Quite  so. 

28647.  As  to  the  kind  of  school  that  you  would  like, 
as  I  understand  it,  you  want  boys  from  seven  to  ten 
years  of  age  to  go  into  a  separate  block  ;  is  that  so  ? — 
Yes.  I  may  say  that  we  have  introduced  that.  We 
have  set  apart  one  of  our  cottages  for  the  reception  of 
boys  when  they  leave  the  infants'  s^chool  and  come  on 
to  the  boys'  side.  They  get  a  little  more  care  and 
mothering  there.  We  have  a  little  extra  staff  in  tl  is 
cottage  and  we  let  them  down  a  little  more  gently ; 
they  do  not  have  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  elder  boys; 
in  the  rough  and  tumble  play  the_  little_  ones  some- 
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times  come  to  grief,  and  they  do  not  enjoy  themselves 
as  a  rule  for  the  first  six  months.  We  help  them  to  tide 
over  that  period. 

28648.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  perhaps  a  better 
course  might  be  that  boys,  girls  and  infants,  boys  until 
they  were  ten,  should  all  live  together  in  cottages  ;  that 
instead  of  separating  them  off  in  that  sort  of  way  you 
should  let  them  be  part  of  a  family  in  a  cottage  until 
they  were  ten  years  old  ? — Yes,  in  certaia  cases. 

28649.  I  wonder  what  you  think  of  that  ? — Under 
favourable  conditions  I  should  say  it  might  be  an 
advantage. 

28650.  For  boys  over  ten,  is  not  the  reason  you  are  in 
favour  of  blocks  because  it  tends  to  develop  esprit  de  corps 
amongst  the  boys  ? — Yes. 

28651.  And  because  the  publicity  which  exists  in 
any  school  that  has  any  tone  at  all  keeps  down  the  worst 
side  of  the  boys  ? — Yes. 

28652.  Everything  is  more  public,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  than  in  the  small  homes  ? — Yes. 

2865.3.  It  is  true,  too,  is  it  not,  that  with  regard  to  the 
schools  inspected  under  the  new  arrangement  by  the 
elementary  schools  inspector,  almost  eveiy  one  of  them 
has  come  out  in  the  way  you  just  now  said  your  school 
did  ? — I  believe  so. 

28654.  That  instead  of  the  inspector  reporting  that 
they  were  in  any  way  below  the  elementary  schools,  they 
have  come  out  at  least  equal  with  them  ? — That  is  so. 

itontial-  28655.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  rather  an  argument 
1  the  that  these  children  after  all  are  not  so  deficient,  and  that 
they  really  come  from  the  ordinary  stock  on  the  average  ? 
It  is  an  argument,  really,  is  it  not,  that  training  children 
in  this  sort  of  school  does  not  tend  to  sterilise  them  in  any 
sort  of  way,  but  it  brings  out  whatever  there  is  to  bring 
out  in  them  ? — I  think  undoubtedly  it  does,  the  children 
respond  very  readily  to  anything  you  can  offer  them  in 
the  way  of  education,  technical  or  otherwise,  and  they 
are  not  devoid  of  wit.  Their  faults  are  rather  faults  of 
environment,  and  faults  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

28656.  It  only  proves,  does  it  not,  that  with  good  food, 
g  )od  housing  and  good  surroundings,  the  children  do  have 
l!ie  chance,  whatever  their  parents  are,  to  develop  and  to 
grow  into  decent  men  and  women.  That  is  your  ex- 
perience, is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

28857.  With  regard  to  ins  and  outs,  that  is  not  a  very 
great  problem,  is  it  ? — It  is  a  problem  that  does  not  affect 
vmt  of  me  personally,  because  as  I  say,  the  question  is  dealt  with 
■u  of      (jy  |^}jg  branch  school. 

28658.  The  number  so  dealt  with  is  not  very  large,  is 
it  ? — I  think  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  many 
admissions  and  discharges  there  are  in  tlie  branch  school 
during  the  year.  (Admissions,  691;  discharged,  719; 
avarag!  numb?r  in  school,  126,  in  1905.) 

28659.  If  it  is  very  large,  is  not  that  a  fearful  injustice 
to  the  children  ? — Undoubtedly. 

28660.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  taking  over  the 
control  of  children  whose  parents  were  habitually  ins-and- 
outs,  and  also  taking  charge  of  the  parents  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing,  especially  for  the  children. 

28661.  It  is  the  children  we  are  considering  ? — The 
parent  is  a  drawback  to  the  child  in  every  possible  way, 
and  if  the  parent  will  take  the  discharge  from  the  work- 
house and  go  out,  it  seems  to  me  rather  a  hardship  that 
the  child  should  be  compelled  to  follow.  I  know  many  of 
our  children  when  they  are  sent  for  to  go  out  with  their 
parents,  shed  bitter  tears  over  being  dragged  about  the 
streets  and  having  to  go  through  great  hardshij)s  before 
they  come  back. 

28662.  It  means  that  whatever  good  you  have  done 
them  is  undone  ? — Yes. 

28663.  Those  never  como  near  you,  but  are  dealt  with 
in  the  branch  house  ;  it  is  simply  training  them  up  in  the 
worst  possible  way  of  li^^ng,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

28664.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  a  considerable  number 
taken  away  from  your  school  by  in-and-out  parents  ? — 
In  the  branch  school  it  is  so.  Very  few  cases  are  taken 
o  it  from  us  ;  it  is  onl}^  where  a  child  has  been  admitted 
inadvertently,  because  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  per- 
manent cliild  ;  but  the  fact  of  its  being  sent  to  Banstead 
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where  the  mother  could  not  see  it  very  often  has  been 
sufficient  to  make  her  take  her  discharge  and  have  the 
child  taken  out. 

28665.  {Mr.Bentham.)  In  paragraph  44  of  your  statement 
you  make  a  suggestion  that  all  the  Metropolitan  schools 
might  be  put  under  one  authority.  What  scheme  had 
you  in  your  mind  ?— I  had  no  scheme  in  mind  ;  but  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  various  boards  is 
not  uniform  in  character.  Some  boards  advocate  sending 
their  children  out  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  are  able  to  work,  others  adopt  a  more  intelligent 
policy,  and  try  and  make  the  child  capable  of  earning  its 
livelihood  before  sending  it  out. 

28666.  That  lack  of  uniformity  in  treatment  does  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  the  work  of  each  respective 
school  ? — No,  each  school  carries  out  its  own  policy.  I 
may  say  that  the  policy  of  the  Kensirigton  and  Chelsea 
managers  has  not  been  of  that  kind.  We  have  realised 
that  a  child  wants  schooling  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  as 
much  and  as  good  as  we  can  give  it ;  and  after  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  fitted  to  earn  its 
livelihood  in  some  way  before  it  is  sent  out,  therefore  we 
insist  on  one  year's  technical  instruction. 

28667.  That  is  a  sort  of  general  recommendation  that 
the  other  schools  might  be  brought  up  to  the  same  level 
as  yours  ? — Yes  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  character  of 
the  boards  of  guardians  is  very  mixed.  I  think  you  may 
safely  say  on  every  board  of  guardians  there  are  some  few 
of  the  members  who  are  intelligent  educationalists,  who 
have  a  policy  with  regard  to  their  schools,  and  who  would 
wish  to  carry  it  out  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  but 
they  are  hampered  by  others  who  do  not  attach  the  same 
importance  to  their  work,  and  whose  only  desire  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  children  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  any  particular  school,  but  I  believe  that  is  the  c»se  in 
all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

28668.  In  paragraph  73  you  refer  to  the  interference  and 
influence  of  unworthy  relatives  with  the  children  at  the 
school  ? — Yes. 

28669.  Do  you  allow  the  children  to  freely  receive  from  Ciiildren 
and  send  letters  to  these  relatives  ? — In  the  case  where  adopted  by 
a  child  has  been  adopted  by  the  guardians  we  forbid  g'lardians  : 
all  intercourse  with  the  parent  by  means  of  letters.  If  ^lioir  com- 
the  parents  sent  a  letter  to  the  child  we  should  not  lot  "I'mication 
the  child  have  it,  we  should  send  it  back.  ^^''^'^  parents. 

28670.  Or  even  relatives  ? — Or  even  relatives  other 
than  their  own  brothers  and  sisters ;  possibly  thek  brothers 
and  sisters  may  have  been  in  the  schools. 

28671.  If  their  brothers  and  sisters  are  hving  with  ths 
undesirable  parents  it  would  be  the  same  thing,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes ;  we  should  not  do  it  then. 

28672.  Does  this  class  of  parent  ever  attend  at  the 
school  with  the  object  of  seeing  the  children  ? — We  have 
a  visiting  day  every  three  months  for  parents  generallv, 
but  not  for  those  whose  children  have  been  adopted. 

28673.  You  forbid  those  ?— They  cannot  get  the 
necessary  permit.  Any  person  who  comes  to  visit  must 
produce  a  permit  fi-om  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

28674.  Is  there  any  opportunity  of  seeing  the  children 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  schools  ? — No. 

28675.  No  opportunity  at  all  ? — None,  except  by  pure 
accident. 

28676.  Do  you  find  that  manj^  of  the  children  get  back 
again  to  their  relatives  immediately  upon  being  discharged 
from  the  school  ? — We  take  very  great  care  that  they  shall 
not  if  we  can  possibly  help  it.  When  a  child  is  known  to 
have  vicious  parents  we  try  and  place  the  child  so  that 
the  parents  shall  have  no  knowledge  of  its  whereabouts. 

28677.  {Dr.  Downes.)  If  a  quahfication  were  prescribed  The  qualifiea- 
for  the  head  of  a  Poor  Law  School,  have  you  any  \iews  as  tion  of  stq)- 
as  to  what  sort  of  quahfication  it  should  be  ? — I  think  erintendent  of 
the  head  of  a  Poor  Law  School  should  be  an  educationalist,  ^oot  Law 

Schools. 

28678.  It  should  be  an  educational  quahfication  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

28679.  In  your  schools,  have  you  any  difficulty  in  ob-  The  supp'y 
taining  satisfactory  cottage  parents  ? — Yes  to  some  exten'.  of  fost«r 
Sometimes  wo  have  to  change  three  or  four  times  t-efore  parents 

we  get  the  right  person ;  we  are  very  particular  in  rafiing  cottago 
our  selections.  home  s  Oiools 
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28680.  How  do  3'ou  get  them  ? — We  advertise  in  the 
daily  papers  stating  what  is  required,  and  we  get  more  or 
less  suitable  applications.  We  go  through  them  very 
carefully,  and  then  we  have  five  or  six  persons  to  choose 
one  from.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  out  of  the  whole 
five  or  six,  not  one  is  considered  suitable.  Another  time 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  three  or  four  suitable 
people  come  up  for  one  vacancy  ;  in  that  case  we  should 
retain  the  names  of  those,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
we  should  communicate  with  them  again. 

2868L  What  class  do  you  draw  them  from  mostly  ? — 
The  wives  of  respectable  mechanics,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
better  class  of  artisan. 

28682.  From  London  or  the  country  ?— Both.  We 
get  our  best  ones  from  the  country,  I  think. 

28683.  Do  you  appoint  them  on  probation  in  the  first 
instance  ? — Yes,  we  have  three  cottage  mothers  on  pro- 
bation ;  they  are  not  put  directly  into  a  cottage,  but  they 
have  to  perform  the  various  duties  temporarily.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  sickness  amongst  the  cottage  parents, 
when  a  mother  would  be  unable  to  perform  her  duties, 
one  of  the  spare  mothers  would  take  her  place  for  the  time 
being.  When  the  parent  goes  for  a  fortnight's  holiday, 
we  put  a  spare  mother  in  her  place  to  manage,  and  by 
that  means  we  get  to  know  the  capacity  of  the  persons 
on  probation. 

28684.  Quite  roughly,  what  proportion  of  them  fulfil 
their  probation  and  are  found  satisfactory  ? — I  should 
think  quite  75  per  cent. 

28685.  Do  they  remain  long  with  you  wlien  once  ac- 
cepted ? — Yes,  we  have  very  few  changes.  Now  and 
again  we  lose  a  cottage  mother  ;  it  is  generally  from 
a  satisfactory  reason  ;  someone  else  takes  a  fancy  to  the 
cottage  mother,  and  the  cottage  mother  is  married,  or  she 
gets  a  better  appointment. 

28686.  You  have  .some  married  couples,  have  you  not  ? 
— Yes,  on  the  boys'  side. 

28687.  Are  the  husbands  the  technical  trainers,  in  those 
cases  ? — Yes,  in  each  case. 

28688.  Have  you  any  difiBculty  there  ? — Yes,  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  selecting  a  married  couple  than  there 
is  in  selecting  a  single  woman.  Of  course,  the  good  man 
very  often  has  not  a  good  wife,  and  vice  versa. 

28689.  The  chances  are  doubled  ?— Yes. 

28690.  With  regard  to  the  revision  of  cases  by  the 
guardians,  is  anything  done  in  your  school  periodically  to 
revise  cases  ? — That  is  a  task  which  is  undertaken  by 
the  guardians  and  not  by  the  managers. 

2869L  How  do  the  guardians  carry  it  out  ? — I  am  not 
quite  certain  as  to  their  exact  method  of  carrying  it  out, 
but  they  have  a  periodical  revision  of  the  cases,  and  we, 
on  our  part,  have  a  periodical  revision  of  the  children 
in  the  school,  with  regard  to  age,  about  every  few  months 
we  go  through  the  register  of  children  over  a  certain  age, 
and  we  go  into  those  cases  and  settle  what  shall  be  done 
with  those  children,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  of  a  certain  age  and  that  in  a  short  time,  practically, 
they  will  have  to  go  out  to  service.  We  then  decide 
what  course  shall  be  pursued  in  the  meantime  with  regard 
to  such  children. 

28692.  I  was  thinking  more  particularly  of  cases  of 
children  whose  relatives  were  in  a  position  to  maintain 
them  themselves.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  what  thd 
machinery  was  for  finding  out  those  cases  from  time  to 
time  ? — We  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  I  think  that 
is  undertaken  entirely  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  them- 
.lelves.  The  managers  do  not  touch  that  part,  except  as 
guardians. 

28693.  You  do  not  know  what  the  machinery  is  ? — 
No. 

28694.  Do  you  know  v/hat  the  result  is  ? — The  result 
is  that  we  lose  a  very  promising  child  occasionally,  and 
that  is  as  far  as  we  know.  We  do  not  know  what  happens 
or  what  the  reason  is,  but  an  order  comes  for  the 
discharge  of  so  and  so.  If  we  question  the  child,  pro- 
bably he  or  she  knows  very  little  more  ;  sometimes  it  is 
a  new  father. 

28695.  You  are  sorry  to  part  with  the  children  ? — Yes, 

28696.  With  regard  to  the  dietary  at  your  schools,  I 
think  the  syst^^m  is  the  one  which  we  call  the  maximum 
scale  ? — Yea 


28697.  The  cottage  mother  is  entitled  to  draw  up  to  a 
certain  maximum,  of  all  the  articles  scheduled  ? — Yes 

28698.  A  maximum  per  child  weekly  ? — Yes. 

28699.  How  does  that  work  with  you  ? — Very  well 
indeed.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  plan  ;  it  does  away  with 
the  feeling  that  every  child  knows  the  particular  dinner 
that  it  is  going  to  receive  on  a  particular  day.  Of  course, 
a  cottage  child  knows  what  is  being  got  ready  ;  the 
cottage  mother  does  not  do  these  things  in  the  dark  ; 
she  has  two  girls  to  help  her  ;  they  have  to  prepare  the 
dinner,  so  if  they  do  not  know  what  the  dinner  is  going 
to  be  on  Monday  they  can  soon  find  out. 

28700.  Is  there  any  schedule  to  guide  a  new  mother  as 
to  how  she  is  to  prepare  her  food  ? — Yes,  we  give  her  a 
certain  amount  of  guidance  in  that  way,  but  practically 
she  has  a  free  hand.  If  you  go  into  our  cottages  on  a 
given  day,  you  will  find  that  while  there  is  a  general 
similarity  in  the  kind  of  meal  they  are  getting,  yet  it  is 
cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  each  mother,  knowing  the 
likes  and  the  dislikes  of  the  children  in  her  house,  deals 
with  the  food  accordingly.  The  children  in  one  cottage 
may  dislike  a  thing,  and  they  would  only  get  it  very 
occasionally  ;  but  in  another  cottage  they  would  like  it 
and  get  it  more  frequently. 

28701.  Do  you  find  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
mother,  as  to  her  keeping  house  ? — No,  that  is  one  of  the 
points  we  insist  on  ;  they  must  be  able  to  cook  well 
and  be  good  housewives  before  we  appoint  them  ;  but,  of 
course,  there  are  degrees,  some  cook  much  better  than 
others,  and  some  are  better  managers  than  others. 

28702.  What  is  the  weekly  cost  of  provisions  at  the  Cost  per  child 
present  time  for  the  children,  can  you  give  us  what  it  of  provisions 
was,  according  to  the  last  account  ? — Provisions,  neces-  necessaries 
saries,  and  clothes  provided  to  children,    amount    to  ^'^'^ ''l'**''^^"' 
7d.7-16ths  per  head  per  day.  Banstoad 

^  r  ./  schools. 

28703.  Can  you  take  out  provisions  alone  ? — No,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot :  it  would  be  rather  a  long  sum  to  take 
it  out.  Provisions  and  necessaries  run  just  over  4s.  per 
week. 

28704.  Provisions  alone  ? — Provisions  and  necessaries. 

28705.  You  cannot  give  me  provisions  alone  ?  — No, 
r.ot  off  hand. 

28706.  Are  the  cottage  mothers  rationed  as  officers 
separately  ? — They  are. 

28707.  That  would  oome  into  a  separate  account  ? — 
Yes. 

28708.  You  have  had  experience  in  a  block  school  ? — 
Yes. 

28709.  That  was  St.  George's-in-the-East  ?— Yes. 

28710.  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  the  possibility  Q„(,gtion  of 
of  introducing  the  same  system  into  such  a  school  as  St.  "  maximum 
George's  ? — I  think  it  could  be  introduced,  but  there  scale  dietary 
would  be  much  greater  difficulty  because  the  larger  the  for  bkck 
quantity  of  food  to  be  prepared  the  more  preparation  is  schools, 
necessary  for  it,  and  you  cannot  use  the  same  latitude 
in  preparing  various  kinds  of  food  where  you  prepare  it 
in  bulk  as  you  can  in  small  quantities. 

2871 1.  And  there  is  a  certain  danger  in  using  again  food 
previously  used  in  large  quantities  ? — Yes :  but  on  the  other 
hand  in  a  cottage  home  the  parent  is  reciuested  to  make 
ase  of  anything  which  is  left  over  from  one  day  in  prepar- 
ing her  meal  for  the  next  day,  just  the  same  as  she  would 
if  she  were  the  ordinary  cottage  parent  in  a  village. 

28712.  There  is  also  the  difficulty,  in  a  large  school, 
of  seeing  that  each  child  gets  its  proper  share,  when  it  is 
served  in  that  way  ? — That  is  so. 

28713.  [Mrs.  Bosanqu:t.)  I  think  you  have  a  good  many  p^^^j,  ^g^, 
of  the  Epsom  children  in  j'our  school  ? — Not  a  good  many,  <.i,iid,-en 
about  twenty-six  at  the  present  moment,  all  boys.  mral  imione 

28714.  Do  you  find  they  differ  in  type  very  much  ditficult; 
from  the  London  boys  ?— I  do  not  think  I  do.  I  must 
say,  when  they  were  admitted,  some  of  them  l  ad  been 
ap pa  ently  very  much  neglected  in  infancy.  I  admitted 
one  boy  at  the  age  of  four  years  who  weighed  twenty 
pounds,  but  that  was  a  very  exceptional  case.  He  was 
the  child  of  a  father  and  mother,  I  think,  who  were 
both  drunkards,  and  had  been  so,  habitually,  for  years. 
He  was  a  very  poor  specimen  indeed.  He  is  better  now 
than  he  was  ;  he  is  growing  a  little  bit ;  but  he  is  still  a 
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very  badly  nourished  child  ;  you  cannot  put  any  flesh  on 
him.  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  make  up  the  ground  he 
has  lost. 

28715.  Do  the.se  children  remain  for  a  time  under  the 
Epsom  Guardians  before  coming  to  you,  or  do  they  come 
straight  to  you  ? — We  have  a  contract  with  them  that 
they  may  send  children  to  us  up  to  the  number  of  tliirty-six, 
but  they  only  send  such  children  as  they  have  no  other 
means  of  providing  for.  At  the  Epsom  workhouse 
they  have  no  separate  school.  With  regard  to  their 
girls,  I  believe  they  have  a  building  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  workhouse  premises,  where  those  girls  are  main- 
tained ;  they  have  a  separate  entrance,  so  that  they  can 
go  out  to  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  they  deal 
\vith  them  in  that  way,  but  their  only  means  of  dealing 
with  boys  is  to  deal  with  them  in  the  wartls  of  the  work- 
houi5e,  consequently  every  boy  they  have  they  want  us 
to  take. 

28716.  Do  you  put  any  of  those  boys  to  agricultural 
work  ? — We  do  not  have  very  much  demand  for  it — 
you  mean  when  they  go  out  to  service  ? 

28717.  Yes,  when  they  leave  you  ? — Yes,  we  teach 
gardening  I  often  wonder  why  I  do  not  get  applications 
for  boys  from  people  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  I  do  not. 

28718.  You  would  consider  such  applications  ? — 
Yes,  I  should.  At  the  present  moment  I  have  a  boy  that 
I  must  place  somewhere  ;  if  I  do  not  find  a  place  for  him 
very  shortly  he  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  workhouse, 
simply  because  I  cannot  find  an  opening  for  him.  He  is 
rather  an  unfortunate  boy ;  he  has  only  the  sight  of  one 
eye,  and  is  not  by  any  means  a  normal  boy  ;  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  garden  and  does  fairly  well ;  but  I  cannot 
place  him.  He  has  a  b.  other  in  Canada,  but  Canada 
would  not  take  this  boy,  although  he  wishes  to  go. 

28719.  Have  you  the  same  system  of  inspection  for 
them  as  you  have  for  the  London  boys  ? — We  ask  the 
Association  to  do  all  our  visiting  for  us,  after  they  are 
once  sent  out.  I  believe  they  delegate  the  duty  to  some 
responsible  person  in  the  particular  district  to  which  the 
child  is  sent. 

28720.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  very  much  diffi- 
culty in  spreading  the  system  of  supervision  all  over  the 
country,  so  as  to  apply  to  all  children  ? — I  think  there 
should  be  such  supervision,  but,  of  course,  it  would  be  a 
very  big  thing  to  make  it  universal. 

28721.  That  would  secure  your  having  records  of  all 
the  children  ? — Yes. 

28722.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  worthless 
parent.  You  would  not  say  that  all  the  children  who 
come  to  you  have  worthless  parents  ? — By  no  means  ; 
many  of  the  parents  are  quite  respectable  people  and 
in  every  way  quite  worthy  to  have  communication  with 
their  childi-en  afterwards. 

28723.  In  that  case  you  would  rather  encourage  the 
children  going  back  to  their  homes  ? — Certainly. 

28724.  Do  you  take  any  steps  to  teach  the  children 
that  they  owe  a  duty  to  their  parents  ? — Certainly,  w  e 
do  that,  and  we  encourage  them  to  think  for  other  people 
genera  ly  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  I  must  say  that  those 
c'asos  are  very  few  and  far  between.  As  a  rule  we  are  endea- 
vouring, rather,  to  prevent  unworthy  parents  having 
to  do  with,  their  children  than  inciting  the  children  to 
take  care  of  their  unworthy  parents, 

28725.  I  should  have  thought  there  would  be  a  great 
many  cases  of  widows  who  had  been  persuaded,  for  their 
children's  good,  to  send  the  children  to  the  school,  who 
should  be  able  to  rely  on  them  afterwards  to  a  certain 
extent  ? — Certainly,  but  we  do  not  care  for  the  parent 
to  rely  on  the  children  to  the  extent  of  crippUng  the 
child's  future  altogether. 

2872G.  Certainly  not :  but  is  it  a  two-sided  duty,  is 
it  not  ? — Quite  so. 

28727.  (Mr.  Loch.)  In  paragraph  77  of  your  statement 
you  refer  to  the  difficulties  of  housing  boys.  The  homes  for 
working  boys  in  London  have  met  your  need  in  great  part, 
have  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  unfortunate  part  of  our 
sending  children  to  the  working  boys'  homes  is  the  tem- 
porary nature  of  the  employment  they  get  from  those 
homes,  and  the  fact  that  the  homes  turn  them  out  at 
the  age  of  eighteen. 


28728.  Is  it  lack  of  accommodation  actually  that  3Ir.  G.  I 
deters,  or  is  there  room  enough  in  the  homes  ? — I  do  not  Langley. 

know  that  they  have  room  for  all  the  cases  that  they  

have  applications  for,  but  as  a  rule,  if  you  want  to  1906. 
place  a  boy  in  a  working  boys'  home  you  can  find  a  ' 
vacancy  for  him. 

28729.  On  the  whole  the  accommodation  is  sufiicient  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

28730.  Could  you  not  make  some  terms  with  the 
managers  of  the  homes  for  working  boys,  so  that  they 
should  lend  themselves  to  your  purposes  rather  more 
than  they  do  now  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  that  would 
be  possible,  at  present  if  you  suggest  such  a  thing  they 
meet  you  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  rule  that  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  the  child  has  to  leave. 

28731.  Has   there   been   an   official  conference  with 
them  about  this  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

28732.  Are  you  against  the  principle  of  using  homes 
for  working  boys  if  they  were  ordered  in  such  a  way  as 
to  meet  your  general  wants  ? — Certainly  not. 

28733.  Would  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  to  develop 
in  that  direction  ?  As  you  leave  the  question  open  for 
suggestion,  might  I  suggest :  Is  that  not  a  line  to  take  ? — 
It  might  be  considered  certainly  ;  but  my  feeling  with 
regard  to  placing  the  children  in  working  boys'  homes 
has  been  that  they  find  them  situations  as  boys  at  boys' 
wages,  but  there  is  nothing  that  the  boy  can  look  forward 
to  beyond  that  particular  post  that  he  then  occupies.  As 
a  rule,  there  is  no  step  that  he  can  take  afterwards. 
When  he  ceases  to  be  a  boy  and  he  wants  more  wages 
they  say  :  This  job  is  only  a  boy's  job,  you  must  find 
something  else  ;  and  the  boy  is  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources. 

28734.  That  would  be  a  criticism  of  the  boys'  homes  as 
a  whole  ? — -Yes. 

28735.  If  that  criticism  were  met,  the  boys'  homes 
would  be  better  through  and  through,  not  only  for  your 
school,  but  generally  ? — ^I  think  so. 

28736.  {Miss  Hill.)  Would  not  the  boys'  home  receive 
a  boy  who  is  learning  a  trade  or  is  apprenticed  to  a 
trade  in  their  home  ?  If  a  boy  had  been  placed  by  you 
with  a  manufacturer  c^r  trader,  they  would  allow  him  to 
board  with  them  until  he  was  eighteen  ? — -Yes,  they  pro- 
bably would. 

28737.  You  would  use  it  more  in  that  case  ? — Yes. 

28738.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  placing  the  boys  in 
boys'  homes  ?  After  eighteen  they  are  more  or  less 
independent  ? — Yes,  as  improves,  but  not  as  apprentices. 

28739.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be  dependent  on 
the  boys'  homes  for  finding  the  boys  casual  work,  if  you 
are  able  to  find  them  permanent  and  educational  work 
you  could  use  the  boys'  homes  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
boarding  ? — But  as  a  rule  when  we  place  a  boy  out  as 
an  apprentice,  we  try  and  ensure  that  that  boy  should  get 
a  chance,  and  that  he  shall  be  provided  for  until  he  reaches 
man's  estate.  As  a  rule  his  apprenticeship  takes  him  up 
to  twenty  or  twenty-one,  then  he  becomes  a  man,  and  is 
quite  capable  of  looking  after  himself  ;  when  he  com- 
pletes his  apprenticeship  he  takes  a  man's  wage  and  he 
becomes  a  journeyman. 

28740.  (J/r.  Loch.)  Do  you  not  think  any  adjustment 
of  the  system  could  meet  your  views,  because  it  is  a 
system  with  homes  all  over  London  ? — Yes,  it  is.  I 
have  also  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  using  two  other 
homes,  one  the  Christ's  College  ( Can]  bridge)  Home,  and 
the  other  belonging  to  Dulwich  College.  These  two 
homes  are  maintained  by  the  two  colleges  respectively, 
and  they  undertake  to  keep  the  boys  during  their  ap- 
prenticeship, and  they  even  undertake  in  certain  cases  to 
provide  the  premium.  During  the  last  twelve  months  I 
have  sent  several  boys  to  those  two  places.  They  are 
small  homes,  and  very  good  indeed. 

28741.  And  that  has  answered  ? — Yes. 

28742.  With  regard  to  the  Act  of  1889  to  which  j-ou  Question  of 
refer,  have  you  any  evidence  to  show  whether  that  age  sufficioney  of 
of  eighteen  is  sufficient.    In  the  case  of  persons  unfit  to  guardians' 
have  control  over  their  children  the  guardians  may  power.s  of 

by  resolution  assume  control  over  the  children  until  adopticn. 
they  are  eighteen  years  of  age.    Dc  vou  think  the  age 
of  eighteen  is  sufiicient  ? — I  think  in  many  cases  it  might 
be  advantageously  raised. 
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28743.  Till  they  are  twenty-one  ?— Yes. 

  28744.  Do  you  think  as  a  general  rule  the  control 
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 — I  think  so.    At  any  rate  it  should  be  optional. 

28745.  With  regard  to  the  policy  of  admitting  the 
children  of  widows  to  the  schools  have  you  any  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  widows  feel  it  a  grievance  that 
their  children  should  l>e  taken  from  them  and  put  into 
such  schools  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  they  look  upon  it  in 
many  cases,  where  the  schools  are  well  known  to  be  good 
schools,  as  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise  ;  many 
of  them  are  very  thankful  for  the  chance  their  children 
get  in  such  schools.  Many  of  them  when  they  come 
down  speak  in  terms  of  gratitude.  Of  course  we  know 
that  gratitude  is  rather  a  scarce  article  under  the  Poor 
Law,  but  there  are  cases  where  it  is  showTi,  and  we  have 
cases  where  they  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  assist  us  in 
placing  the  children  and  looking  after  them  after  they 
leave,  as  parents  should. 

28746.  Would  you  say  from  your  experience  that 
in  the  case  of  large  families  this  is  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  the  children  ? — I  should  say  so,  undoubtedly. 

28747.  With  regard  to  the  nicanagement  of  the  schools, 
not  from  your  point  of  view  as  an  official,  but  in  view  of 
the  help  you  get  from  the  school  committee  or  the  visitors 
who  come  from  the  guardians,  have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make,  or  do  you  think  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  ? — 
Mj'  only  objection  to  it,  as  I  remarked  just  now  ,  arises 
from  the  mixed  character  of  the  boards,  some  are  educa- 
tionalists and  some  are  not. 

28748.  Do  you  find,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  that  there  is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  members  to  spoil  the 
children  ? — To  do  too  much  for  them  ? 

28749.  Yes,  not  to  consider  them  all  round  generally 
as  children  who  should  become  self-supporting,  but  as 
creatures  to  be  pitied  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have.  I 
think  they  have  been  very  wise,  so  far  as  that  goes,  in 
their  treatment  of  them. 

28750.  Are  you  in  touch  with  other  schools  ? — Yes,  to 
some  extent. 

28751.  Have  you  noticed  that  anywhere  else,  or  had 
that  said  to  you  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  I  have. 

28752.  With  regard  to  the  JI.A.B.Y.S.  j'ou  find  that 
of  service  ? — Of  the  utmost  service  with  regard  to  the 
girls. 

28753.  Have  you  looked  after  the  cases  so  long  as  to 
be  able  to  say  that  after  a  j^ear  or  two  of  visiting  under 
the  care  of  visitors  the  children  have  rallied,  even  although 
they  started  Avith  rather  bad  symptoms  ? — Yes,  we 
have  repeatedly  found  that  a  child  who  from  many 
causes  might  not  do  particularly  well  in  its  first  place 
comes  to  its  senses  and  drops  into  its  right  place  in  its 
second  or  third  attempt,  and  afterwards  does  well.  Of 
course  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  child  does 
well  at  first  and  afterwards  does  badly.  It  all  depends 
on  the  various  circumstances  and  environments. 

28754.  Do  you  think  that  system  of  caring  for  the 
child  up  to  the  time  it  comes  of  age  could  be  extended 
very  much  ?  Are  there  enough  visitors  at  present  to 
meet  all  your  needs  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  in  the  case 
of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  they  have  someone  who  is  practically 
in  touch  with  every  district,  in  and  around  London  at 
any  rate. 

28756.  You  are  quite  satisfied  \vith  the  reports  you 
get  from  them  ? — Yes. 

28757.  In  the  case  of  boys  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  the  association  is  not  complete  yet,  it  is  in  its 
infancy,  but  it  is  on  the  right  hnes.  It  only  requires  more 
support. 

28758.  Would  the  suggestion  which  you  made  just 
now  about  the  children  being  cared  for  for  a  longer 
period,  that  is  to  say  up  to  twenty-one,  meet  your  difficulty 
about  parents  and  relatives  in  paragraph  74  so  that  one 
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Law  children  jjj^y  consider  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  about  that  ? 


adopted  by 
guardians. 


"  Parents  and  relatives  who  take  absolutelj'  no  interest 
in  the  children  during  their  school  life  come  forward 
immediately  the  child  is  placed  out  in  service."  If  you 
had  the  longer  control  of  the  child  would  that  difficulty 
be  absolutely  met  ? — You  would  be  able  to  prevent 
them  coming  forward,  I  believe  there  is  a  penalty  attaching 


to  the  Act  by  which  a  parent  is  debarred  from  interfering 
in  any  way  with  an  adopted  child.  If  that  penalty 
is  enforced,  that  is  sufficient. 

28759.  That  would  in  your  view  meet  the  difficulty  ? — 
I  think  so. 

28760.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Taking  Mr.  Loch's  last 
point,  would  you  extend  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  the 
control  of  guardians,  both  in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls,  or 
would  you  make  any  distinction  between  the  two  ? — I 
think  chiefly  in  the  case  of  girls.  The  boys  are  better  able 
to  look  after  themselves,  and  are  more  independent  in 
their  character.  A  girl,  as  a  rule,  attaches  more  import- 
ance to  what  her  mother  says  she  must  or  must  not  do 
than  a  boy ;  he  can  think  for  himself  more  and  acts 
accordingly. 

28761.  And  there  is  more  danger  of  interference  with 
the  girls,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

28762.  Would  there  not  be  likely  to  be  some  objection 
raised  to  much  interference  with  the  boys  after  eighteen, 
would  it  not  be  said  that  they  ought  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves after  that  age  ?— There  might  be.  I  do  laot  believe 
in  coddling  these  children  ;  I  think  you  may  do  too  much 
that  way.  The  child  should  rather  be  taught  to  be  self- 
reliant  and  to  look  after  itself ;  a  little  advice,  perhaps 
might  be  given,  but  still  the  child  should  stand  on  its  own 
legs  at  that  age. 

28763.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  the  number  of 
boards  of  guardians  who  send  their  children  to  public 
elementary  schools  is  on  the  increase  ? — Yes. 

28764.  At  the  present  time  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  boards  of  guardians  do  that ;  they  send  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  children  ? — Yes. 

28765.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  means  of  comparing 
the  effect  upon  the  children  of  being  sent  to  the  public 
elementary  schools  with  the  training  they  get  in  Poor  Law- 
schools  ? — No,  but  I  should  say  in  the  cases  where  the 
children  are  sent  out  to  public  elementary  schools,  it  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  because  that  course  is  gener- 
ally adopted  by  people  who  have  no  thoroughly  good 
educational  system  of  their  own  ;  those  children  that  are 
sent  to  public  elementary  schools,  I  think,  are  those  who 
were  formerly  maintained  and  educated  inside  the  work- 
house, and  you  cannot  have  anything  worse  than  that ; 
the  pubhc  elementary  schools  would  be  a  great  advance 
on  that. 

28766.  In  the  case  of  small  unions  they  could  not  have 
separate  schools  ? — No,  not  efiicient  ones. 

28767.  But,  taking  the  case  of  the  large  unions,  like 
the  London  unions, would  you  advocate  any  arrangements 
under  which  those  children  might  be  sent  to  public 
elementary  schools,  or  would  you  think  the  maintenance 
of  separate  Poor  Law  schools  a  better  arrangement  ?— 
I  am  rather  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  schools  as  they 
are,  rather  than  sending  them  out  to  public  elementary 
schools,  while  the  children  are  maintained  in  the  school 
premises,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  them,  sending  them  out  from  one  institution 
to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  and  having  them  come 
back  for  their  meals,  and  so  on  ;  it  is  a  great  responsibility 
on  the  persons  maintaining  those  children,  to  be  sure  that 
they  all  go  and  come  a^s  they  should  do. 

28768.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  arising  from 
the  children  going  through  the  streets  to  the  public 
elementary  schools  ? — No,  I  think  the  children  would  bo 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  in  the  same  way  that 
other  children  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Of 
course,  the  vicious  child  naturally  makes  vicious  associates 
and  goes  down  rather  than  up  ;  but  a  decent  child  tries 
to  get  hold  of  something  a  little  better  than  himself  as  a 
rule. 

28769.  Something  like  half  of  the  children  now  go  to  Numbed 
public  elementary  schools  ? — I  do  not  know  ;   I  am  not  Poor  Law  I 
able  to  speak  for  the  whole  of  the  country,  which  is  what  children  s(| 
you  are  speaking  of,  I  think  ?  to  Public  I 

28770.  Yes  ? — The   children   maintained   in   London  g(.^"oi8. 
institutions,  I  think,  are  about  7,000  in  number  ;  I  do  not 
know  what  proportion  of  them  go  to  public  elementary 
schools. 

28771.  I  think  the  total  number  of  children  of  school 
age  maintained  in  Poor  Law  institutions  throughout  the 
whole  country,  on  January  1st,  1905,  was  38,000,  and 
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17,000  of  them  went  to  public  elementary  schools  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  generally  the  practice  in  country  unions 
to  send  their  children  out,  but  not  in  large  towns  as  a  rule. 

28772.  The  system  that  you  have  at  Banstead  is  the 
system  of  cottage  homes  ;  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
those  institutions,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

28773.  Do  you  remember,  at  all,  what  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  building  was  ? — I  think  that  book  I  produced 
gave  the  number  of  loans  raised  for  the  purpose.  The 
actual  money  raised  on  loan  was  £85,800.  Many  of  these 
loans  have  almost  been  repaid.  In  the  next  two  or  three 
years  many  will  drop  out  entirely. 

28774.  For  how  many  chikb-en  ? — 690  is  the  present 
accommodation  of  the  school. 

28775.  Have  you  there  the  cost  per  head  of  maintenance 
now  ? — Yes.  The  cost  of  the  children  in  the  district 
schools  is  lis.  5d.  per  head  per  week,  and  in  the  branch 
school  lis.  2d.  per  head  per  week. 

28776.  Does  that  include  everything  ? — That  does  not 
include  the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  loans. 

28777.  It  includes  everythinf;  else  ? — Yes,  and  of  course 
includes  all  the  education.  The  cost  of  the  school  re- 
quirements and  the  salaries  of  teachers  at  Banstead 
amounts  to  about  £1,870  per  annum,  exclusive  of  technical 
training,  drill  and  band  instruction. 

28778.  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  about  the 
indentures,  do  you  know  precisely  how  that  system 
works  ;    because  the  ordinary  indenture  would  contain 

^  a  covenant  between  the  master  and  the  board  of  guar- 
dians ,  would  it  not  ? — On  behalf  of  the  boy  only.  Yes. 

28779.  The  master  would  covenant  with  the  board  of 
guardians,  for  instance,  that  he  would  not  assign  the 
indenture  without  their  consent  ? — Yes. 

28780.  Supposing  that  that  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
indenture,  that  would  stamp  the  boy  as  a  Poor  Law 
boy,  would  it  not  ? — Probably  it  would,  if  the  name  of 
the  board  of  guardians  transpired. 

28781.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  they  get  over  that  ? — 
By  simply  making  the  covenant  between  the  master  and 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  on  behalf  of  the 
boy. 

28782.  That  is  a  personal  covenant  with  him  ? — Yes. 

28783.  If  he  changes  or  disappears,  there  would  be 
nobody  to  enforce  that  covenant  ? — The  question  is, 
whether  his  successor  would  not  inherit  his  liabilities,  and 
so  forth,  but  in  any  case  the  board  minutes  would  show 
that  the  real  covenant  was  made  with  the  board  itself. 

28784.  He  could  not  bind  his  successor,  could  he  ? — 
Probably  ho  could  not.  That  may  be  a  difficulty,  but 
still  in  practice,  I  believe,  there  is  no  difficulty,  because 
the  thing  has  been  done,  I  understand,  at  Marston  Green 
for  some  years. 

28785.  Is  the  answer  to  my  question  that  practically 
those  covenants  are  very  seldom  enforced  ? — No.  I  think 
it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  there  is  any  difficulty  with 
regard  to  them.  The  man  who  takes  the  boy  as  an  ap- 
prentice as  a  rule,  takes  him  with  a  view  of  carrying  out 
his  contract.  Of  course,  all  contracts  of  that  kind  must 
be  mutual  contracts,  and  each  party  must  look  to  get  an 
advantage.    The  man,  on  his  part,  wants  to  get  the 
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advantage  of  the  boy's  labour,  or  he  would  not  undertake      3Ir.  G. 
it ;  the  boy  wants  to  learn  a  trade  ;  and  so  long  as  both  Langley. 
those  conditions  are  satisfied,  the  boy  is  getting  his  know  ■ 
ledge  of  the  trade,  and  the  man  is  getting  his  money's 
worth  from  the  boy ;  therefore  both  are  Ukely  to  carry  it 
out. 

28786.  A  reason  for  wishing  to  determine  it  would  be 
when  something  unsatisfactory  on  the  part  of  the  master 
transpired  afterwards  ? — Yes,  or  on  the  part  of  the  boy. 

28787.  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  those  cases  ? — That  may  be  so. 

28788.  (Mr.  Loch.)  It  has  been  stated  that  parents  Relatives 

of  the  better  class  utilise  these  large  schools  sometimes  ^'^'''^'^^r*'^'?! 
when  they  no  doubt  are  themselves  in  need,  but  when  (jj.Jj^^j^*^p^Qp ' 
they  have  relatives  quite  able  to  come  forward.    Have  j^^^  Schools 
you  any  evidence  about  that  ? — I  believe  we  have  some 
cases  where  some  of  the  relatives,  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  child.    I  had  a  case  on  the  last  visiting 
day,  when  the  aunt  of  a  boy  came  to  me.    There  was  a 
question  of  that  boy  being  apprenticed  as  a  baker,  and  the 
aunt  came  to  me  to  ask  particulars  for  it,  and  she  men- 
tioned to  me  that  she  was  paying  so  much  per  week  for 
this  boy,  and  had  been  doing  so  since  his  admission.  The 
boy's  mother  was  dead,  but  the  two  aunts,  between  them, 
were  contributing  to  the  maintenance. 

28789.  That  would  be  to  the  board  of  guardians  ? — 
Yes. 

28790.  But  do  you  not  find  occasionally  that  people  Question  of 
are  coming  to  the  school  to  see  the  children,  who  are  jJ^^p^Q^^'La*'^ 
evidently  in  a  much  better  state  of  life  than  you  would  ggj^^j^°g  ^^"^ 
expect  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  do — as  a  rule  more  children  of 
especially  in  Kensington  and  Chelsea.    In  the  present  ^-^^  noa-des- 
school  I  have  not  noticed  that  so  much  as  I  did  in  the  case  titute. 

of  the  East  End  of  London,  sometimes.  I  have  had  cases 
there  of  mothers  coming  up  who,  on  the  face  of  it,  you 
would  think  would  not  have  children  chargeable  to  the 
rates. 

28791.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  inquiry  has  not  been 
good  enough  at  the  outset  ? — Quite  so,  or  that  the  parent's 
circumstances  changed  after  the  child's  admission 

28792.  {Dr.  Downes. 
children  from  a  large  Poor  Law  school  attend  the  public  p^^°  j^g^ 
elementary    schools    outside  ? — The    children    at    the  ggj^ools  sei  t 
Lambeth  schools  at  Norwood  do.  to  Public 

28793.  I  see  on    January  1st  of  the    present  year  Elementary 
Lambeth  had  only  ninety-three  children  receiving  educa-  ^cnools. 
tion  in  their  own  school,  and  387  were  attending  public 
elementary  schools  outside  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

28794.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  experience  of  the 
results  of  that  ? — I  am  told  by  the  people  in  authority 
at  Lambeth  that  the  results  are  very  good.  They  have 
nothing  but  praise  of  the  system.  There  are  difficulties 
of  course,  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
children  ;  they  are  liable  to  bring  in  anything  that  happens 
to  be  going  outside  ;  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
education  of  the  children,  they  do  well,  but  not  I  think 
better  than  those  in  the  best  Poor  Law  schools. 

28795.  Have  they  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  disadvantage  with  regard  to  health  you  have  spoken 
of  ii  sufficient  to  out-balance  the  other  advantages  ? — No 
1  think  not. 


Are  you  aware  of  cases  where  the  Children  from 
T  1     1  1  XI         1-1-  large 


Mr.  RiCHAKD  James  Curtis,  and  Mr.  James  Allan  Battebsby,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


28796.  {Chairman.)  You  two  gentlemen,  we  understand, 
come  here  to  represent  the  National  Poor  Law  Officers' 
Association  for  England  and  Wales,  and  you  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  which  we  can  accept  as  the  evidence- 
in-chief  which  is  to  be  given  by  both  of  you  ? — {Mr. 
Curtis)  Yes. 

The  Witnesses  handed  in  the  folloioing  Statement : — 

1.  Having  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  to  the 
number  of  institutions  fco  be  managed  and  controlled, 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  and  for  other  cogent 
reasons,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws  should  remain  vested  in  boards  of  guar- 
dians. 


Mr.  B.  J. 

Curtis 
and 
Mr.  J.  A. 

Battershy. 


2.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  English  Poor 
Law  system  as  well  understood  are  sound  and  should  be 
maintained,  but  the  rules  for  its  administration  should  be 
sufficiently  elastic  in  detail  to  enable  guardians  to  en  23  Oct.  19 OC. 

courage  habits  of  industry,  thrift,  good  conduct,  and  

independence.  Existing 


Poor  Law 


3.  The  codification  or  consolidation  of  the  present  ^j^^j 
Poor  Law  Statutes,  Orders,  and  Regulations  would  be  of  gi^J^^i'^  ad- 
advantage  in  their  administration.  ministered  .'o 

4.  In  the  interests  of  uniformity  of  administration 
either  the  Out-door  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  or  the  Out- 

Relief  Regulation  Order  should  be  in  force  in  every  Parish         '^^^  ' 
or  Union.    Some  development  of  such  Orders  should  be  cojiggation 
made  upon  the  lines  of  the  special  relief  rules  under  which      poor  Law 


some  Unions  have  worked  with  great  advantage. 
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Scheme  of  classification  has  proved  helpful  where  adopted 
in  the  working  of  Out-relief  Rules  and  beneficial  to  the 
deserving  poor. 

5.  As  under  the  provisions  of  the  Outdoor  Relief 
(Friendly  Societies)  Act  1904,  boards  of  guardians  are 
empowered  to  give  relief  to  persons  \\ho  have  exercised 

 ; —      thrift  through  a  Friendly  Society,  there  appears  to  be  no 

Oi|t  relief  reason  why  this  principle  should  not  le  extended  in  deal- 
Havings  ^ii^  persons  who  have  exercised  thrift  in  other  ways, 
slioultl  not  be  6.  As  there  is  no  provision  for  aged  persons,  incapable 
a  bar  to  relief,  of  work,  obtaining  assistance  from  their  children  except 
Maintenance  by  becoming  chargeable  to  a  l^nion  or  Parish  it  seems 
desirable  that  such  persons  should  have  power  to  obtain 
from  the  Magistrates  an  Order  of  Maintenance  upon  due 
proof  of  ability. 

7.  Orders  that  Justices  may  now  make  on  persons  for 
should  be  re-  the  maintenance  of  relations  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief 
trobpective.    should,  in  their  operation,  be  retrospective  to  the  date  the 

relief  was  granted. 

8.  Proceedings  for  recovery  of  contributions  from 
parents  of  children  under  Orders  of  Maintenance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  children  who  have  been  adopted 
by  the  guardians,  should  be  simplified.  They  are  at 
present  very  protracted  and  costly,  and  involve  the  giving 
of  evidence  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain.  As  a  con- 
sequence many  parents  who  ought  to  contribute  evade 
payment.  The  proceedings  (a)  for  the  recovery  of  con- 
tributions payable  for  the  maintenance  of  bastard  children 
(h)  for  the  maintenance  of  married  women  under  sejjarate 
Orders  of  Maintenance,  and  (c)  from  parents  for  the  main- 
tenance of  children  in  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools 
are  very  simple  and  can  be  promptly  taken. 

It  would  be  of  advantage  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
the  recovery  of  contributions  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts 
so  as  to  make  the  same  accord  with  the  proceedings  re- 
ferred to  in  Bastardy  and  other  cases  before  indicated. 

9.  An  illegitimate  son  of  sufficient  ability  should  be 
liable  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  mother  when  the 
latter  is  chargeable. 

10.  Boards  of  guardians  should  have  the  power,  upon 
a  medical  certificate,  to  compulsorily  remove  to  the  work- 
house any  destitute  person  living  under  insanitary  con- 
ditions, or  under  circumstances  of  danger  to  themselves. 

11.  The  present  powers  of  detaining  persons  suffering 
from  contagious  or  infectious  disease  should  be  extended 
to  enable  boards  of  guardians  to  detain  an  inmate, 
who  has  within  a  stated  time  before  admission,  or  since 
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bodily  disease  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  character 
if  the  Medical  Officer  is  of  opinion  that  the  pauper  is  not 
in  a  proper  state  to  leave  the  Workhouse  without  danger 
to  himself  or  others. 

12.  Power  should  be  given  to  magistrates  to  make, 
upon  application  of  a  board  of  guardians,  an  Order  upon 
similar  conditions  as  now  apply  in  the  case  of  lunatics, 
for  the  detention  of  feeble-minded  paupers  for  a  period  of, 
say,  six  months  with  power  to  renew  such  Order  from 
time  to  time. 

This  power  of  custodial  care  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  case  of  feeble-minded  unmarried  mothers. 

13.  In  the  case  of  inmates  repeatedly  discharging 
themselves  the  period  of  the  notice  previous  to  discharge, 
now  authorised,  should  in  the  discretion  of  the  guardians 
be  entended  to  not  exceeding  twenty-eight  days. 

14.  A  way  ticket  system  should  be  established  \inder 
which  respectable  working  men  travelling  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  employment  should  be  able  to  obtain 
a  way  ticket  from  the  guardians,  magistrates,  or  police 
of  the  district  in  which  the  starting  place  is  situate, 
entitling  him  to  a  night's  lodging  and  evening  and  morn- 
ing meals  at  each  of  the  casual  wards  indicated,  and  on 
leaving,  a  supply  of  food  for  the  mid-day  meal  en  route. 

15.  For  the  habitual  tramp,  and  also  for  the  able-bodied 
of  bad  and  idle  disposition  who  constantly  resort  to  the 
Workhouse,  Labour  Colonies  should  be  established  ; 
the  period  of  detention  ujider  Order  of  the  magistrates 
being  sufficiently  long  to  afford  reasonable  hope  of  re- 
formatory influence. 

16.  Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  assist  pauper 
children  from  their  leaving  school  until  they  are  able 
to  maintain  themselves. 


t 


17.  The  Bastardy  Acts  should  be  amended  so  as  to  Proposed  m 
provide  that  in  affiliation  Orders,  whether  obtained  at  the  form  of 
instance  of  the  mother  or  of  a  board  of  guardians,  any  Bastardy 
weekly  sum  ordered  to  be  paid  should  be  paid  to  the  Acts, 
mother,  or  to  the  guardians,  according  as  she  or  they 

may  for  the  time  being  be  maintaining  the  illegitimate 
child  ;  provided  always  that  where  the  Order  is  obtained 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  mother  the  board  of  guar- 
dians should  have  the  right  to  apply,  if  they  think  fit, 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  directed  to  be  paid  during 
such  time  as  they  may  maintein  the  child. 

18.  Justices  should  be  empowered  on  the  application 
of  the  guardians  to  adjudge  the  paternity  of  bastard 
children,  and  to  make  an  Order  upon  the  putative  father 
without  the  evidence  of  the  mother  when,  through  death, 
insanity,  or  other  sufficient  cause,  her  evidence  cannot 
be  obtained. 

19.  When  an  Order  is  once  made,  either  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mother  or  of  the  guardians,  it  should  continue 
in  force  until  the  child  attains  the  age  mentioned  in  the 
Order,  whether  the  mother  lives  so  long  or  not,  and 
whenever  the  child  becomes  chargeable  to  the  guardians 
they  should  be  empowered  to  enforce  it. 

20.  Power  should  be  given  to  magistrates  to  order 
payment  to  boards  of  guardians  by  the  putative  father 
of  the  cost,  or  a  portion  of  the  cost,  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  mother  of  the  child  during  chargeability  previous 
to  the  birth  of  the  child. 

21.  The  union  area  instead  of  the  Parish  should  be  Proposed 
the  unit  for  a  settlement  as  it  is  now  for  irremovability,  reforms  of 

Settlement 

22.  A  simpler  and  more  economical  method  of  dealing 
with  disputes  between  boards  of  guardians  as  to  re- 
moval cases  should  be  arranged. 

23.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  persons  main- 
tained in  charitable  institutions  become  chargeable  to 
the  Poor  Law  union  within  whose  area  the  institution 
is  situate.  The  time  of  such  residence  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded in  ascertaining  whether  a  person  so  residing  has 
gained  a  status  of  irremovability  from  the  union  or  a  legal 
settlement. 


24.  The  view  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation  that  relief  to  children  and  to  sick  poor  is  a 
"  national "  service  meets  with  general  approval.  It 
is  very  deskable  that  effect  should  be  given  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation  in  relation  to  these 
matters  and  in  particular  to  : — 

(a)  The  extension  of  the  pauper  lunatic  mainten- 
ance grant  to  pauper  imbeciles  and  epileptics  under 
the  care  of  Poor  Law  authorities  in  case  where  proper 
provision  is  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Loca 
Government  Board. 

(6)  The  periodical  revision  of  the  grant  at  present 
made  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  the  ofiScers  of  provincial 
unions  and  the  extension  of  this  grant  to  the  metro- 
polis in  lieu  of  the  present  in-door  poor  grant. 

25.  If  the  grant  in  respect  of  officers'  salaries  is  not  to 
be  periodically  revised  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
in  the  general  interests  of  the  public  if  a  separate  central 
superannuation  fund  could  be  established. 

Out  of  this  fund  all  superannuation  allowances  should 
be  paid,  thus  removing  the  present  indisposition  in  some 
unions  to  appoint  officers  of  experience  because  of  long 
service.  Such  a  fimd  should  also  bear  the  return  of  some 
portion  of  the  officers'  deductions  in  the  event  of  death 
before  arriving  at  superannuation  age  or  condition. 

The  fund  should  be  maintained  by  (a)  deductions  from 
officers'  salaries  and  emoluments  as  provided  for  in  the  Poor 
Law  Officers'  Superannuation  Act,  1893,  and  (6)  contri- 
butions, either  from  local  rates,  or  taxes,  of  a  sufficient 
amount  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  fund. 

26.  It  would  be  found  advantageous  and  economical 
if  union  accounts  were  closed  yearly  instead  of  half-yearly 
as  at  present. 

27.  There  is  urgent  need  for  the  simplification  of  the 
accounts  required  to  be  kept  by  workhouse  masters. 
The  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  enquire  into  the 
method  of  keeping  workhouse  accounts  recognised  this, 
and  on  the  15th  June,  1905,  the  association  had  the  pica- 
sure  of  submitting  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
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their  observations  upon  the  Departmental  Committee's 
proposals.  These  observations  were  the  result  of  ex- 
perience in  keeping  certain  experimental  forms  of  account, 
and  were  made  with  the  view  of  reducing  very  materiall}- 
the  labour  attached  to  the  keeping  of  such  books,  and 
also  of  securing  a  due  and  prompt  account  for  all  stores 
entrusted  to  the  care  and  control  of  the  master. 

28.  Security  of  tenure  to  those  filling  the  more  im- 
I  of  the  portant  offices  under  the  Poor  Laws  has  been  a  very 
'^"^ '  valuable  means  of  obtaining  efiicient  ofHcers,  who,  whilst 
as  to  co-operating  with  the  boards  of  guardians  to  secure  the 
tment  ^^^^  administration,  are  in  a  great  measure  free  from 
smissal  subservience  to  such  local  influence  as  might  be  exercised 
1  Law   in  a  manner  disadvantageous  to  the  general  good  of  the 

community.  The  knowledge  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
missed without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  a  great  stimulus  to  these  officers  to  take  a  firm 
attitude  when  requisite,  and  a  continuance  of  this  control 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  is  essential  to  the  pure 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

29.  The  inspection  of  education  in  Poor  Law  schools 
having  been  transferred  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  certificates  of  the  latter  body  should  be  given  in 
future  to  teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools.  The  services 
of  a  teacher  whether  under  an  education  committee 
or  a  Poor  Law  authority  should  be  reckoned  as  continuous 
for  superannuation  purposes  in  order  to  secure  a  fre(^ 
flow  from  one  branch  to  the  other. 

30.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  National  Poor  Law  OfiRcers' 
Association  (which  numbers  noarlj'  10,000  members) 
is  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  these  engaged  in  the  service. 
To  better  secure  that  end  the  association  contemplates 
establishing  a  board  of  examiners  empowered  to  issue 
certificates  of  proficiency  and  qualification  to  hold 
appointments  in  the  Poor  Law  service  to  members  and 
others.  Such  certificate  is  to  be  issued  after  examina- 
tion in  general  education  and  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  particular  office  for  which  the  candidate  seeks  to 
qualify. 

It  is  desired  by  the  association  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  nominate  a  representative  upon  such 
board  of  examiners. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  apply  for  incori^oration  either 
under  a  Royal  Charter  or  under  the  Companies  Act. 

A  certificate  of  an  incorporated  body  coupled  with 
practical  experience  should  be  the  foundation  for  pro- 
motion in  the  service.  In  time  we  hope  to  see  some  of  the 
higher  offices  filled  by  those  who  have  won  their  spurs 
in  the  actual  work  of  administration. 

28797.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  composition  of  the 
National  Poor  Law  Officers'  Association,  which  you 
represent  ? — {Mr.  Curtis).  It  consists  of  nearly  10,000 
officials  of,  I  think,  almost  all  grades. 

28798.  They  periodically  meet  and  discuss  questions 
connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

2S799.  A  great  many  of  the  questions  that  you  allude 
to  in  your  statement,  have  been  already  brought  before  us, 
and  on  several  of  tliem  there  is  a  practical  unanimity  so 
far  as  the  different  Poor  Law  associations  are  concerned  ; 
therefore,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  to  keej)  you  as  long 
as  we  should  do  if  you  were  breaking  fresh  ground.  Turn- 
ing now  to  paragraph  1,  I  see  you  think  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  the  administrc.tion  of  the  Poor  Laws  should 
remain  vested  in  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

28800.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  functions  of 
boards  of  guardians  are  numerous,  would  you  jiropose 
that  they  should  retain  all  their  present  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  Poor  Law  ? — With  one  possible  exception, 
yes,  the  exception  being  that  of  the  administration  of  the 
^'acciuation  Acts.  We  do  not  suggest  that  that  should 
be  transferred  to  any  other  local  authority,  but  we  do 
suggest  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  change,  the  administration 
of  those  Acts  shoukl  be  transferred  to  a  State  department 
and  be  dealt  with  much  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
registration  of  births  and  deaths  is  now  dealt  with. 

28801.  All  the  other  functions  you  would  retain  ? — Yes. 

•laid  28802.  The  subject  dealt  with  in  your  paragraph  24  is 
s  l  ost  relevant  to  tliis  question  1  have  just  put  to  you.  There 
and  you  state  that  "  the  view  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
I>ocal  Taxation  that  relief  to  children  and  to  sick  poor  is 
a  '  national  '  service  meets  with  general  approval  "'  ; 
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would  you  still  retain  the  relief  to  children  and  to  sick  poor      J,ir.  R.  J. 
in  the  hands  of  the  guardians  ? — {Mr.  Battershij.)  Yes.  Curtis 

28803.  In  what  sense  do  you  use  the  words  "  national  j-_ 
service  "  there  ? — In  this  sense,  it  is  a  national  service  Battershj. 

in  that  the  State  has  agreed  to  keep  certain  cases  ;  there-   

fore,    the   State   should  pay.    Because   the   particular  23  Oct.  1906. 

cases  are  congregated  in  one  area,  that  area  should  not  l:>e  

fined  for  having  a  large  number  there. 

28804.  If  you  make  any  pa.rticular  service  national  in 
the  sense  of  putting  it  on  the  national  funds,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  practicable  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  local 
administrators  ? — You  would  pay,  I  take  it,  a  part  of  the 
costs  from  the  national  funds,  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  administration. 

28805.  Is  what  you  mean  that  there  should  be  a  large 
contribution  from  the  national  funds  ? — That  there  shoukl 
be  a  grant  in  aid. 

28806.  Would  you  make  the  whole  cost  of  the  service  a 
national  charge  ? — No  ;  you  would  take  certain  services 
which  you  Avould  consider  should  be  paid  for  by  the  State, 
and  they  would  be  j^aid  under  certain  conditions  which 
would  have  to  be  observed  by  the  local  authority. 

28807.  You  have  never  considered  the  possibility  of 
making  the  relief  of  the  sick  a  national  charge,  and  taking 
it  out  of  the  Poor  Law  administration  ;  have  you  ? — It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  do  that  in  our  opinion,  because 
they  are  Poor  Law  cases.  Tlie  mere  fact  that  the  head  of 
the  family  is  ill,  may  pauperise  the  rest  of  the  family,  who 
may  have  to  be  kept  outside. 

2S808.  I  think  sickness  is  almost  the  only  case  where  Objections  to 
there  are  very  large  funds  and  very  large  institutions  making  care 
outside  the  Poor  Law  which  give  relief  gratuitously  ;  °^  ^}^'^  ^ick  a 
whereas,  under  the  Poor  Law,  if  the  person  receiving  relief  i^^tional  ser- 
has  any  means,  he  is  charged  for  it  ? — That  is  so.  vice. 

28809.  Have  you  ever  conceived  the  possibility  of  Anoualies  of 
having  a  national  service  in  the  case  of  the  sick? — Do  medical  relief, 
you  mean  to  combine  as  it  were  the  benevolent  societies 
M-ith  the  State  ?— 

2S810.  To  make  the  treatment  of  all  persons  who  are 
sick  a  national  charge  ? — We  think  that  would  be  unv  ise, 
V)e':'ause  you  would  practically  dry  up  the  springs  of 
charity.  The  charitable  jjublic  would  not  bring  in  their 
subscriptions  if  it  became  the  business  of  the  State  to  deal 
Avith  all  the  people  who  are  ill  and  sick. 

28811.  Putting  that  on  one  side,  there  is  a  certain 
practical  difficulty  that  occurs  to  me,  that  is,  that  medical 
relief  includes,  often,  assistance  of  a  material  kind  ? — Yes, 
it  does. 

28812.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  take  from  the 
guardians  the  duty  of  providing  that  assistance,  would  it 
not  ? — Quite  so. 

28813.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  that  par- 
ticular difficulty  to  which  I  have  alluded  could  be  got 
over  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  Poor  Law  authority 
must  deal  with  that  case  if  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  cntirelj' 
hj  the  hospital  authority.  A  person  may  come  into  the 
workhouse  in  an  ordinar}^  way,  destitute,  and  ill  simply 
through  the  want  of  food,  then  some  other  physical 
ailment  steps  in,  and  the  case  has  to  be  removed  to  the 
infirmaiy.  If  you  were  to  transfer  tlie  dealing  with  the 
sick  to  the  State,  then  a  person  might  be  a  pauper  for 
three  weeks  and  in  the  fourth  week  would  go  on  to  some 
other  agency  which  would  not  be  a  pauperising  agency. 

28814.  Is  not  one  of  the  objections  to  the  present 
system,  that  a  person  receiving  medical  rehef  outside 
the  Poor  Law  is  not  necessarily  made  a  pauper,  whereas 
a  person  receiving  relief  inside  the  Poor  Law  has  to  pay 
for  it  if  he  can  afford  to  do  so  ? — Quite  so. 

28815.  Have  you  ever  discussed  that  question  in  the 
National  Poor  Law  Officers'  Association  ? — Not  as  an 
association. 

28816.  W\mt  is  the  particular  post  that  you  hold, 
Mr.  Battersby  ? — I  am  clerk  to  the  guardians  of  the 
Holborn  Union,  London. 

28817.  And  it  is  your  practical  experience  that  makes 
you  think  that  there  are  verj-  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  making  this  a  national  charge  ? — There  is  great  difii- 
culty.  . 
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28818.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  those  transfers  you 
have  just  referred  to  be  very  numerous  ? — In  my  own 
uinon,  it  is  the  practice  for  nearly  all  medical  cases  to 
pass  through  the  workhouse,  and  they  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  infiimary. 

28819.  Nearly  all,  as  a  matter  of  course,  come  through 
*ihe  workhouse,  but  some  of  them  are  known  to  be  sick 
when  they  come  to  the  workhouse,  and  would  naturally 
under  any  changed  method,  go  direct  to  a  sick  hospital. 
^\^lat  proportion  would  there  be  of  those  who  are  not 
sick  to  start  with,  but  who  come  into  the  workhouse  as 
ordinary  poor  people,  and  are  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  infixmary  ? — I  should  think  quite  half. 

28820.  Then  would  not  some  of  those  be  transferred 
back  again  to  the  workhouse  on  discharge,  because  they 
have  nowhere  to  go  to  ? — That  would  happen. 

28821.  What  proportion  are  transferred  back  from 
your  hospital  to  your  ordinary  workhouse  wards  ? — In 
practice  they  all  pass  back  through  the  workhouse  wards, 
and  very  few  are  discharged  direct  from  the  infirmary. 
That  is  our  system. 

28822.  Is  your  infirmary  separately  administered  ? — 
Yes. 

28823.  Is  it  on  a  separate  site  ? — It  is  two  miles  away. 

28824.  Then  the  patients  are  conveyed  backwards  and 
forwards,  are  they  ? — That  is  so. 

28825.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  understand  that  you  object 
to  the  public  health  authority,  or  any  authority  other 
than  Boards  of  guardians,  dealing  with  sick  cases,  because 
in  many  instances  the  heads  of  the  families  woiild  be 
getting  medical  treatment  and  the  family  itself  would 
need  to  be  assisted  ;  is  that  so  ? — That  would  be  one  of 
the  diflficulties, 

28826.  Does  not  that  difficulty  arise  now  very  often 
with  infectious  cases  ?  ^Vhen  you  get  an  epidemic,  and 
the  father  or  the  mother  is  taken  away,  do  you  not  have 
to  look  after  the  children  and  the  other  people  who  are 
at  the  home  ? — In  some  cases,  but  in  London  the  in- 
fectious hospital  is  imder  the  Poor  Law. 

28827.  And  you  do  not  have  very  much  to  do  with 
the  infectious  cases  ;  I  mean  that  the  old  rule  by  which 
you  tried  to  get  money  back  for  the  cost  is  practically 
done  away  with  ?— We  have  no  contact  %vith  infectious 
cases  so  far  as  they  are  medically  treated  and  dealt 
with  in  the  establishment ;  but  we  have  notice  and  we 
must  consider  the  whole  condition  of  the  family. 

28828.  Under  the  arrangements  in  London,  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  boards  of  guardians  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  an  infectious  case  as  a  rule,  have 
they  ? — Not  as  a  patient. 

28829.  But  if  the  family  needs  help,  the  guardians 
come  in  to  give  that  help,  as  apart  from  the  public  health 
authority  which  has  ordered  the  removal  of  the  sick  per- 
son ;  is  that  not  so  ? — That  is  so. 

28830.  What  is  to  prevent  that  method  operating  in 
any  kind  of  iUness  ? — It  would  tend  to  your  losing  sight 
of  the  family.  You  would  have  the  health  authority 
dealing  vtdth  the  man,  and  you  would  have  another  author- 
ity dealing  with  members  of  the  family ;  and  possibly 
the  two  authorities  would  have  to  deal  with  one  individual. 
For  instance,  a  child  might  be  in  one  of  the  Poor  Law 
schools,  and  as  soon  as  that  child  became  ill,  you  would 
have  to  transfer  it  to  the  health  authority  to  be  taken  away 
and  treated  ;  whereas  now  you  have  separate  infirmaries 
in  your  schools,  where  the  child  could  le  dealt  with 
under  the  one  authority. 

28831.  What  I  am  wanting  to  point  out  is,  that  there 
is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  suggestion  that  has  been  put 
to  you,  because  if  the  child  happens  to  get  a  complaint 
that  is  infectious,  you  immediately  hand  it  over  to  another 
authority,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that,  because 
the  thing  works  quite  automatically.? — I  stiU  think  there 
woTild  be  great  difficulty  about  it. 

28832.  There  is  none  now.  This  is  something  which  is 
not  speculative ;  it  is  something  that  is  actually  in 
operation  ?— There  are  very  few  such  cases  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  number  of  the  sick,  so  that  you  can  hardly 
test  it  in  that  way.  Then  with  respect  to  the  children, 
you  wo\ild  retain  some  infectious  and  contagious  cases. 

28833.  Do  you  retain  them  ? — In  the  separate  in- 
firmary at  our  schools  we  should  retain  them. 


28834.  Do  you  not  hand  them  over  to  the  IMetropolitan  DiflBculties 
Asylums  Board  ? — No.  of  transfer 

28835.  That  is  not  the  custom  with  the  ordmary 
schools  in  London  1—{Mr.  Curtis.)  May  I  point  out  a  very  p^oorTaw 
serious  practical  difficulty  which  would  arise  in  the  authority, 
provinces  ?  In  a  very  large  number  of  the  workhouses, 
the  sick  wards  are  part  of  the  workhouse  premises  ;  they 
are  merely  separate  wards  of  the  workhouse,  and  they 
are  not  in  a  separate  building,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case 
in  London.  It  would,  therefore,  be  next  to  impossible 
to  transfer  the  administration  of  those  wards  either  to  the 
liealth  authority,  or  to  any  other  authority,  if  the  guar- 
dians were  left  with  the  care  of  the  ordinary  indoor  poor. 
Consequently,  any  transfer  would  mean  the  erection  in 
those  places  of  a  new  State  hospital,  so  to  speak,  or  the 
erection  of  a  new  hospital  by  the  health  authority. 

28836.  If  you  were  dealing  with  a  large  area  in  the 
country,  some  of  the  present  workhouses  could  be  re- 
modelled as  hospitals,  and  the  others  could  take  the 
ordinary  in-door  poor  which  would  thus  be  displaced. 
Could  that  not  be  done  ? — We  are  of  opinion  that  there 
are  serious  administrative  and  financial  objections  to 
any  such  proposal  as  that. 

28837.  I  know  there  are,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the 
practical  objection.  I  really  cannot  see  it  so  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty 
could  be  got  over  in  the  way  I  have  suggested  so  far  as  the 
provinces  are  concerned  ? — It  could,  in  my  judgment,  only 
be  got  over  in  the  provinces  at  enormous  expense  and 
an  expense  far  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case.  At 
present,  we  contend  that  the  destitute  sick  poor  are 
extremely  well  dealt  with  under  boards  of  guardians,  both 
as  regards  the  in-door  medical  relief,  and  as  regards  the 
out-door  medical  relief. 

28838.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  hold  that  there  would 
be  no  compensating  advantages  in  the  suggested  change  ? 
— I  fail  to  see  any. 

28839.  And  the  patients  would  be  no  better  treated  ? — 
They  could  not  be  better  treated,  nor  better  nursed, 
than  they  are  to-day  in  the  general  run  of  the  workhouses. 

28840.  Would  not  difficulties  occur  this  way  also  :  A 
family  might  be  treated  under  the  Poor  Law  by  several 
of  its  members,  probably  the  whole  family  being  taken 
into  the  workhouse  in  the  first  instance  ;  then  the  mother 
of  the  children  might  be  taken  with  illness,  and  might 
have  to  be  removed  away  to  the  hospital,  and  her  transfer 
would  have  to  be  carefully  noted.  They  should  have  no 
power  to  refuse  admission.  Of  course  the  children  woxild 
have  to  be  kept  together,  and  when  the  woman  is  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital,  you  would  want  her  to  take 
her  children  with  her  when  she  goes  out.  They  should  not 
discharge  her.mthout  the  knowledge  of  the  guardians. 
Consequently,  the  intercourse  between  the  two  bodies 
would  have  to  be  very  great  indeed  in  order  to  keep  the 
f amily>  together  ? — It  would  have  to  be  very  great. 

28841.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Surely  that  difficulty  does  not 
arise  now,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned.  All  those  kind 
of  difficulties  which  arise  from  taking  the  parent  away 
from  the  children  and  the  children  away  from  the  parent 
are  common  occurrences  in  London  every  day,  and  are 
dealt  with  without  difficulty  ? — {Mr.  Battershy.)  You 
will  find  that  even  in  a  large  union  in  London  the  guar- 
dians have  to  be  extremely  careful  in  order  to  keep 
the  family  aU  together,  and  to  see  that  they  are  aU  dis- 
charged with  the  head  of  the  family. 

28842.  When  a  person  is  taken  iU,  you  have  to  shift 
him,  even  now,  to  the  infirmary  ;  what  is  the  distance 
between  your  workhouse  and  your  infirmary  ? — About 
two  miles. 

28843.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  you  have  just  the  case 
that  is  being  put,  and  yet  you  manage  to  organise  so  that 
no  great  evil  arises,  from  it  ? — But  in  the  case  you  are  now 
putting,  it  is  simply  one  body  organising  all  these  institu- 
tions, and  so  it  can  easily  arrange  that  the  discharge  from 
the  infirmary  is  notified  ;  whereas  in  the  suggestion  that  is 
being  put  to  us,  the  patient  would  be  handed  over  to  some 
other  body. 

28844.  You  have  sick  asylum  districts  in  London,  have  The  analoj 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

28845.  They  are  managed  by  one  authority,  and  one 
or  two  boards  of  guardians  are  concerned  in  that  authority? 
— Yee. 
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Scul-       28846.  And  individual  boards  of  guardians  send  their 
■ans-    patients  to  the  sick  asylum  authority  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — 
ire  of  Yes. 
V  non- 

28847.  There  you  have  in  the  actual  working  two 
y.      authorities  concerned  ;  perhaps  the  combined  authority 

is  deahng  wth  the  father,  and  the  individual  authority  is 
deahng  with  the  mother  and  the  family.  I  have  not 
heard  that  that  arrangement  operates  badly,  although  I 
am  connected  with  one  and  should  hear  if  it  did  ? — There 
are  only  tkree  asylum  districts  in  London,  I  think,  and 
they  do  not  contain  very  many  inmates  ;  so  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  well  to  argue  from  that. 

28848.  They  do  not  contain  very  many  inmates,  do 
you  say  ? — I  should  say  that  2,000  would  cover  the 
whole  certified  accommodation  of  the  sick  asylum  districts 
in  London. 

28849.  Of  course  I  can  only  speak  of  one.  I  think 
the  Poplar  and  Stepney  asylum  district  has  accommoda- 
tion for  between  600  and  700  ? — (Mr.  Curtis.)  I  would 
point  out  that  the  combined  authority  is  only  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  nursing  the  sick  person.  The 
combined  authority  receives  him  and  treats  him,  and  then 
passes  him  back. 

28850.  But  that  is  all  I  am  asking  for  now  ? — I  under- 
stood that  the  suggestion  we  were  asked  to  discuss  was 
that  not  only  the  nursing  of  the  individual,  but  the  actual 
administration  of  the  buildings  should  be  removed  from 
boards  of  guardians. 

28851.  I  am  trying  to  show  that  the  practical  difiS- 
culties  of  having  two  authorities  have  to  be  met  even 
now  in  the  Metropolis  under  the  Poor  Law  itself  ? — 
{3Ir.  Battershij.)  But  in  that  case  it  is  all  in  the  same 
service  ;  it  is  all  a  Poor  Law  service. 

28852.  I  know,  but  you  will  not  surely  argue  that 
the  individual  boards  of  guardians  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  the  combined  district,  or  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  or  of  the  London 
County  Council,  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  lunatics  ? 
— They  do  as  regards  combined  sick  asylum  districts  and 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  through  their  repre- 
sentatives on  those  Boards. 

28853.  It  is  very  unusual,  is  it  not,  for  a  board  of 
guardians  to  interfere  with  their  representative  ?  He 
goes  there,  and  he  is  a  member  for  the  three  years  ? — Yes, 
but  he  is  representing  the  board  of  guardians  by  vi^hom 
he  is  sent. 

28854.  Exactly,  but  the  organisation  of  the  work  that 
he  is  .sent  to  do  is  done  quite  without  any  connection 
with  the  individual  board  of  guardians  ;  that  is  my  point 
about  it  ? — That  is  so.  That  is  the  case  in  a  few  instances, 
but  those  are  small  districts  which  probably  do  not  want 
a  separate  institution,  and  therefore  it  would  be  unwise 
I  think,  to  argue  from  your  instance  that  that  is  the  best 
system. 

28855.  I  am  not  arguing  whether  it  is  the  best  or  the 
the  worst ;  I  am  only  trying  to  get  you  to  tell  us  how  it 
operates  within  the  two  or  three  London  sick  asylum 
districts,  within  the  much  bigger  district  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  who  deal  with  infectious  cases, 
and  in  reference  to  the  Darenth  Asylum  of  the  London 
County  Coimcil  which  takes  all  the  lunatics  ? — Might 
I  put  it  in  this  way  ?  As  I  understood  the  question  from 
the  Chair,  it  was  whether  this  class  of  case  should  be 
taken  over  by  some  health  authority.  The  difference 
between  that  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is 
this,  that  they  simply  take  a  branch  of  our  work — they 
nurse  our  sick  ;  but  it  is  still  a  Poor  Law  case  and  we 
have  full  contro.'  of  those  people. 

28856.  But  while  they  are  sick  you  have  no  control  ? 
— We  have  no  medical  control,  but  we  have  control  of 
their  circumstances  and  of  their  families  and  of  the  con- 
tributions from  relatives.  It  is  only  a  case  of  the  machinery 
to  deal  with  the  sick,  and  the  sickness  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  relief.  I  take  it  that  if  you  were  to  put 
up  a  public  health  authority  to  deal  with  the  sick,  then 
if  a  man  is  simply  sick  he  does  not  come  under  the  Poor 
Law  at  all  unless  his  family  also  want  relief. 

28857.  Is  that  always  so  ? — I  assume  that  it  would  be 
so.  If  the  public  health  authority  is  to  deal  with  the  sick 
then,  if  a  man  is  onl}-  sick  he  does  not  come  under  the 
Poor  Law  at  all,  except  his  family  require  assistance 
because  the  breadwinner  is  in  the  hospital. 
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28858.  (Chairman.)  Do  I  understand  you,  Mr. 
Battersby,  to  say  that  half  the  cases  come  into  the  work- 
house for  a  short  time  and  are  transferred  to  the  infirm- 
ary ? — That  is  so.  I  am  taking  our  City  Road  workhouse, 
which  is  for  the  aged  and  infii-m  practically. 
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Curtis 
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28859.  On  what  grounds  are  they  admitted  to  the  23  Oct.  1900. 
workhouse  ?    Have  they  applied  for  medical  assistance  — 

or  do  they  come  in  as  destitute  ? — Our  practice  is  to  admit  Number  of 
all  cases  through  the  workhouse.    A  good  many  of  them  ^Q"i^ijQ''yge°t^ 
would  come  in  because  they  were  run  down  in  health  and  i^lfiJ.^Ja^y 
required  building  up.    Then  some  other  thing,  some 
acute  disease  has  appeared,  and  then  they  would  be 
transferred  to  the  infirmary.    The  infirmary  deals  with 
the  acute  cases,  and  the  workhouse  deals  with  the  chronic 
cases  or  ordinary  bad  legs  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

28860.  When  the  infirmary  has  done  with  the  acute 
cases,  would  a  large  proportion  have  to  go  back  to  the 
workhouse  ? — They  would  be  transferred  back  to  the 
workhouse. 

28861.  As  being  unable  to  maintain  themselves  outside  ? 
— That  would  be  the  case  -with  many  of  them. 

28862.  (Mrs.  Webh.)  The  Metropohtan  Asylums  Board  The Metio- 
deals  with  cases  that  are  not  destitute  but  are  simply  poHtan  Asy- 
cases  of  infectious  disease  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  lums  Board 

as  a  Poor  La\« 

28863.  Then   practically   the    Metroi^olitan   Asylums  and  Public 
Board  is  no  longer  a  Poor  Law  authority  but  is  a  sanitary  Health 
authority  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  the  sanitary  Authority, 
authority,  and  not  on  the  Poor  Law  principle  at  all  ? — 

That  may  be  so  with,  regard  to  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
of  infectious  disease  ;  but  then,  of  course,  they  have 
other  powers. 

28864.  Their  principal  business  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  deal  with  infectious  diseases  ? — Yes. 

28865.  And  they  deal  with  these  diseases,  not  on 
the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  at  all,  but  on  the  principle 
of  the  sanitary  authority  ? — That  is  so. 

28866.  So  they  are  not  a  Poor  Law  authority  at  all  ? — 
I  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  because  two-thirds 
are  sanitary,  the  remaining  one-third  is  altogether 
eliminated. 

28867.  At  any  rate,  if  they  are  not  exclusively  a  sanitary 
authority,  they  are  mainly  a  sanitary  authority,  because, 
as  I  imderstand,  no  infectious  patient  becomes  a  pauper 
by  reason  of  his  being  treated  by  the  Jletropohtan  Asylums 
Board  ? — That  is  so. 

28868.  So  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  are  not 
dealing  with  paupers  at  all  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

28869.  Not  ^\^th  regard  to  infectious  diseases  ? — No. 

28870.  And  their  main  business — enormously  their 
main  business — is  infectious  diseases  ? — It  is  a  large 
part  of  their  business. 

28871.  And  those  patients  are  not  paupers  ? — Those 
are  not  paupers. 

28872.  So  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  are  not 
dealing  wit^h  paupers  ? — I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that. 

28873.  I   say   two-thirds   are   not   paupers  ? — Two- 
thirds  of  the  infectious  cases. 

28874.  Two-thirds  of  the  cases  that  they  deal  with  ?— 
No. 

28875.  All  infectious  cases  are  not  paupers  ? — But  they 
deal  with  imbeciles  also. 

28876.  To  a  very  small  extent  V — I  think  there  are 
quite  a  large  number  of  them. 

28877.  At  any  rate  two-thirds  are  not  paupers  ? — 
Two-thirds  of  the  infectious  cases  are  not  paupers  ;  I 
think  we  can  agree  as  to  that. 

28878.  The  whole  of  the  infectious  cases  are  not  pauper.:; ; 
you  cannot  make  a  person  a  pauper  because  he  is  in- 
fectious ? — He  may  be  a  pauper  in  other  ways. 

28879.  If  he  is  taken  straight  out  of  his  home  he  cannot 
be  a  pauper  ? — Not  for  the  mere  fact  of  being  taken 
because  of  an  infectious  disease  ;  but  he  might  become 
a  pauper  because  some  of  his  dejjendants  might  then 
become  chargeable. 

28880.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  Metropohtan  Asylums 
Board  in  its  main  functions  is  no  longer  a  Poor  Law 
authority  ? — I  do  not  agree  there.    I  say  that  a  certain 
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number  of  the  cases  they  deal  with  are  not  paupers,  but 
that  many  of  their  functions  are  essentially  Poor  Law 
functions. 


28881.  Surely  the  whole  object  of  the  discrimination 
between  the  Poor  Law  authority  and  the  sanitary  authority 

23  Oct.  1906.  is  that  the  Poor  Law  authority  makes  the  person  whom 

 it  deals  with,  or  treats,  or  provides  for,  a  pauper,  whereas 

the  sanitary  authority  in  the  countrj%  for  instance,  which 
deals  with  infectious  disease  does  not  make  the  person 
that  it  deals  with  a  pauper.  Now,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
if  you  consider  that  as  the  principle  of  the  sanitary 
authority,  then  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  of 
the  natiu'e  of  a  sanitary  authority  and  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  Poor  Law  authority ;  it  is  a  matter  of  argument,  but 
I  suggest  it  to  you  ? — I  grant  that  it  is  a  sanitary  authority 
in  that  it  deals  with  infectious  diseases. 

28882.  And  that  it  does  not  make  people  paupers  in 
deahng  with  them  ? — It  does  not  make  them  paupers 
by  disfranchising  them. 

28883.  (Chairman.)  As  I  understand,  one  of  the 
practical  difficulties  you  suggest  is  that  whoever  has  to 
deal  with  the  sick  must  have  a  sort  of  recei\-ing-house 
or  some  institution  other  than  the  infirmary  ? — That  is  so. 
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28884.  Because  at  present  so  large  a  proportion  of 
those  who  go  into  the  workhouse  pass  off  to  the  infirmary, 
and  back  again  ? — Yes. 

28885.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  see  any  possible  ad- 
vantages in  any  such  transfer  ? — (J/r.  Curtis.)  I  must 
confess,  speaking  for  the  provinces,  that  I  fail  to  see  the 
slightest  advantage. 

28886.  If  it  were  an  advantage  to  be  dealt  with  by 
another  authority  rather  than  the  Poor  Law,  it  would 
be  a  sentimental  advantage,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

28887.  Do  you  find  that  that  sentiment  is  gradually 
breaking  down  now  in  connection  with  the  sick  poor 
who  enter  a  workhouse  infirmary  because  they  are  sick, 
and  take  their  discharge  straight  from  such  an  infirmary 
when  they  are  cured  ?  Is  that  sentiment  as  strong 
as  it  was  ? — It  is  not  so  strong. 

2S888.  And  gradually  the  same  thing  is  being  brought 
about  under  the  present  lines,  with  this  advantage,  that 
the  whole  of  the  family  of  the  person  who  is  being  relieved 
is  practically  kept  together  ? — And  dealt  with  by  one 
authority — yes. 

23889.  (Miss  Hill.)  Although  the  patients  who  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Jletropolitan  Asylums  Board  are 
not  made  paupers  thereby,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not 
lose  their  votes  (which  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  which 
some  people  consider  makes  a  pauper)  practically  they 
are  paupers,  because  a  great  number  of  their  relations 
become  chargeable  or  are  already  chargeable  ;  is  that 
not  so  ? — (Mr.  Battersby.)  Of  course  if  the  head  of  the 
family  be  taken  away  suffering  from  any  disease,  his 
family  would  probably  come  forward  for  relief. 

2S890.  So  that  practically  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  family  has  to  be  dealt  mth  by  the  Poor  Law,  although 
the  patient  removed  is  not  thereby  made  a  pauper  ? — 
That  is  so. 

28891.  The  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  are  composed  partly  of  representatives  of  various 
Poor  Law  boards,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 
AnomaUes  of  28892.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  The  evidence  we  have  had  has  m 
medical  re-  some  cases  pointed  to  a  difficulty  arising  out  of  the 
division  of  authority.  Supposing  a  man  falls  down  in  the 
street  ia  a  fit,  what  would  you  say  officially  would  be  the 
proper  course  for  the  police  to  pursue  ? — To  take  him  to 
the  nearest  place,  whether  it  was  a  Poor  Law  infirmary 
or  a  general  hospital. 

28893.  In  case  he  is  taken  to  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  ui 
an  unconscious  condition,  he  becomes  ipso  facto  dis- 
franchised, does  he  not  ? — No,  that  is  medical  reUef. 

28894.  I  think  you  will  find  that  there  is  at  least  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  that  point  ? — I  know  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion ;  but  some  revising  barristers  say 
that  it  is  medical  rehef.  There  is  not  much  doubt  about 
it,  I  think,  if  the  infirmary  is  a  separate  institution ;  but 
there  may  be  some  doubt  if  the  man  is  taken  into  the  sick 
wards  of  a  workhouse.  That  surely  could  be  remedied 
by  passing  some  enactment  stating  specifically  that  it  is 
medical  relief,  and  so  getting  rid  of  the  objection  at  once. 
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28895.  Quite  true,  that  would  get  rid  of  the  objection, 
but  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that,  do  you  think  ?  If 
a  man  is  not  pauperised  by  goiag  into  a  workhouse 
infirmary,  do  you  think  that  would  increase  the  number 
of  admissions  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect 
on  it  at  all. 

28896.  Wliat  test  would  you  propose  before  the  ad-  Destitution 
mission  of  a  person  to  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  ?— You  g^j^j^j^^'^'^^'f' 
would  have  to  ascertain  that  the  man  was  destitute,  p^jj^^ 

and  that  he  could  not  provide  proper  treatment  for  ga,rtig  the 
himself.    Then  you  must  treat  him  in  the  infirmary.  gick. 

28897.  At  present  the  deterrent  character  of  the 
institution  acts  as  a  test  of  destitution  ;  if  you  abohsh 
that,  what  test  have  you  ? — In  lurgent  sick  cases  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  a  test  as  of  dealing  with  the  case 
at  the  time.  You  must  deal  with  the  case,  although  you 
may  have  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  afterwards. 

28898.  That  is  to  say,  you  would    give  free  entry 
practically  to  a  workhouse  infirmary  ? — Practically. 

28899.  You  would  drop  the  old  theory  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  who  became  ill  ? 
— I  think  it  is  intended  now  that  the  infirmary  should 
deal  with  all  the  sick  poor  of  the  district,  not  necessarily 
that  they  should  first  be  in  the  workhouse. 

28900.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  it  calls  for  a 
entire  revision  of  the  system  by  which  institutional 
relief  is  administered  ?— In  what  way  ?  I  hardly  follow 
you. 

28901.  If  you  consider  it  to  be  the  hospital  for  the 
district,  you  do  not  thmk  you  can  keep  up  the  test  of 
destitution  before  entry  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

28902.  If  you  obliterate  the  difference  between  the 
charitable  hospital  and  the  infirmary  of  the  workhouse,  do 
you  think  the  charitable  hospital  will  long  survive  ?^ — I 
think  there  wiU  always  be  a  sufficient  number  of  benevo- 
lent donors  who  would  like  to  have  their  names  associ- 
ated with  certain  hospitals,  and  would  hand  over  money 
for  that  purpose 

28903.  You  do  not  think  the  fact  that  there  is  a  free 
hospital,  administered  by  the  State,  Avould  very  much 
diminish  the  support  which  other  hospitals  get  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  would. 

[Note. — I  am*  assuming  that  the  free  hospital  suggested 
is  to  deal  with  the  cases  referred  to  in  paragraph  No. 
28909.] 

28904.  With  regard  to  outdoor  medical  relief,  do  you 
think  that  any  restriction  or  any  alteration  is  desirable  ? — 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  administration.  The  different 
boards  vary  so  in  that  respect.  If  a  beard  insists  that 
every  case  shall  be  properly  considered  after  the  relief 
has  been  given,  as  1  o  whether  they  have  any  means  or 
not,  I  think  you  could  check  it  to  a  great  extent.  In  some 
unions  it  is  given  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  very  little 
inquiry  is  made  afterwards,  if  there  is  nothing  further  than 
the  medical  reUef  given. 

28905.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  that  and  the  relief  given  ki  an  institution  ? — 
You  could  make  mquiries  in  both  cases. 

28906.  You  do  not  think  the  responsibility  is  rather 
different  in  the  two  cases  ?— No.  The  only  reason  why 
I  say  that  they  should  be  admitted  straightaway  into  the 
infirmary  is,  that  very  often  you  have  got  to  deal  with 
the  case  qtuckly,  and  you  cannot  exactly  make  an  inquiry 
then  as  to  destitution,  although  you  may  have  some 
idea.  It  is  your  duty  to  deal  with  that  case  at  once, 
and  then  find  out  the  circumstances  afterwards. 

28907.  Then  practically  your  test  of  admission  is  the 
severity  of  the  man's  iUness  ?— In  many  cases. 

28908.  And  you  would  merely  give  the  power  of  recoveiy 
to  the  guardians  ? — They  have  power  to  recover,  of 
course,  in  proper  cases. 

28909.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  make  it  a  free  hospital 
with  power  of  recovery  against  the  people  who  come  in  ?  — 
I  do  not  think  you  must  put  it  Uke  that  to  me.  We  are 
taking  extreme  cases  where  the  ilkiess  is  very  severe  and 
the  patient  has  to  be  dealt  with  at  once.  I  say  that  you 
cannot  make  a  lot  of  inquiries  then  and  leave  the  case 
waiting,  but  that  the  case  must  be  dealt  with  first.  There- 
fore, it  ifl  not  always  destitution  which  will  be  the  element 
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which  will  operate  upon  you  to  pleuce  that  person  in  the 
infirmary ;  but,  of  course,  destitution  is  the  primary 
necessity  for  having  such  institutions. 

28910.  In  out  door  relief  you  would  think,  would  you 
not,  that  destitution  is  the  primary  consideration  ? — Yes. 

28911.  What  is  the  alternative  to  a  man's  having 
medical  relief  ? — If  he  requires  medical  relief  he  hasfgot  to 
have  it,  I  take  it. 

28912.  You  mean  there  again  that  the  severity  of  the 
sickness  would  be  in  those  oases  ultimately  the  test  ? — 
Yes. 

28913.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
machinery  of  outdoor  medical  relief  ? — I  think  so. 

relief  28914.  You  do  not  think  that  clubs  and  providen* 
societies  cover  the  ground  sufficiently,  or  might  do  so  ? — 
That  is  a  speculation.  I  think  the  State  has  recognised 
that  if  a  man  is  ill  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  dealing 
with  him,  he  has  to  be  provided  for  by  the  State. 

28915.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  medical  relief  be 
abolished  much  suffering  would  result  ? — I  think  there 
would  be  a  good  deal  of  suffering. 

28916.  Do  you  think  so  if  it  were  abolished  with  fair 
notice,  that  is,  after  a  given  period  of  years  ? — Yes.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  make  every  person  provident. 

28917.  And  you  do  not  think  that  it  might  be  restricted 
by  applying  the  test  of  coming  in-doors  ? — It  would  be 
unwise  in  some  cases  to  take  away  the  head  of  the  family 
when  probably  two  or  three  weeks'  treatment  outside 
would  deal  with  the  case. 

28918.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  effects  of  this 
free  admission  to  infirmaries  ?  It  has  been  stated  by  one 
witness  at  least  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  pauperism  in 
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28919.  People  having  passed  into  a  Poor  Law  infirmary, 
and  then  going  into  the  body  of  the  house  when  convales- 
cent and  finding  it  more  comfortable  than  they  expected, 
have  practically  never  left  it,  so  we  are  told  ;  have  you 
any  experience  as  an  Association  on  that  point  ? — We 
find  sometimes  that  the  medical  relief  does  in  some  cases 
tend  to  make  them  come  for  other  relief  afterwards. 

28920.  Are  you  referring  to  the  out-door  medical 
relief  ? — Yes. 

28921.  How  would  you  describe  the  process  ? — A 
person  applies  in  sudden  sickness  for  medical  relief  for  one 
of  the  members  of  his  family  ;  they  get  the  doctor  and 
they  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  applying 
for  relief.  I  think  that  would  probably  happen  in  any 
system  whatever  authority  they  have  to  apply  to,  whether 
you  call  it  a  Poor  Law  authority  or  a  State  hospital.  They 
would  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  way  of  obtaining 
this  relief. 

28922.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
what  1  may  call  competition  between  hospitals  and  work- 
house infirmaries  in  London,  as  to  efficiency  and  equip- 
ment ? — I  think  the  poor  law  infirmaries  have  their 
equipment  up-to-date  and  are  as  fully  equipped  as  possible, 

28923.  Do  you  hear  complaints  at  all  about  the  ex- 
penditure upon  the  infirmaries  ? — As  to  the  total  cost  to 
the  ratepayers  ? 

28924.  Yes  ? — There  are  always  complaints,  I  think,  as 
to  i3ublic  expenditure  from  some  section  of  the  com- 
mimity. 

28925.  Is  there  a  great  difference  between  different 
parts  of  London  in  the  matter  of  infirmary  reUef  ?  Do 
you  find  in  South  London,  for  instance,  a  much  better 
proportion  than  in  North  London  or  Central  London  ? — 
I  could  not  speak  to  that. 

28926.  {Dr.  Downes.)  The  case  of  the  MetropoUtan 
Asylums  Board  has  been  mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  a 
Poor  Law  authority  dealing  with  public  health  cases  under 
statute  ;  are  you  aware  of  any  other  case  in  the  whole 
Kingdom  of  a  similar  character  ? — No,  I  am  not.  {Mr. 
Curtis. )  And  I  am  not. 

28927.  The  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is 
■  entirely  exceptional,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2892S.  Mrs.  Wehh.)  Might  I  suggest  that  it  is  excep- 
tional because  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country  those  cases 
are  dealt  with  by  the  sanitary  authority,  and  the  persons 
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who  are  poor  or  destitute,  but  who  also  have  infectious     Mr.  R.  J 
diseases,  can  be  dealt  wdth  by  the  sanitary  authority ;  so  Curtis 
that  in  the  country  it  is  the  sanitary  authority  who  is  and 
taking  some  of  the  Poor  Law  work  ? — {Mr.  Battersby.)  -f-  ^• 

The  sanitary  authority  are  dealing  with  a  sanitary  matter.  oateraby. 
The  question  whether  they  are  pauj^ers  or  not  is  another 
point. 

28929.  All  through  they  are  treated  as  individuals  ? — 
Yes. 

28930.  And  they  are  treated  as  individuals  with  a  view 
to  relieving  the  sickness  which  usually  has  been  considered 
a  Poor  Law  function  ? — Are  they  not  deaUng  with  a 
particular  disease  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
patient,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  by  isolating 
that  case  ? 

28931.  That  is  the  theory,  Init  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  giving  medical  assistance  to  a  poor  person,  to  enable 
him  to  get  rid  of  a  disease  without  cost  to  himself  ? — 
They  are  doing  that,  but  the  authority  is  doing  it  as  a 
sanitary  authority  to  protect  the  others,  that  is  why  they 
step  in  as  a  sanitary  authority,  because  they  are  protecting 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

28932.  Because  it  is  considered  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  treat  disease  as  a  public  nuisance  ? — I  cannot 
say  that. 

28933.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Did  it  not  grow  up  because 
the  sanitary  authorities  in  London  failed  to  provide  any 
hospitals  at  all  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

28934.  They  did  not  in  fact  provide  any,  did  they  ? — 
No. 

28935.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  The  fact  that  they  are  paupers  is 
merely  incidental  to  the  main  reason  why  they  are  treated 
by  the  sanitary  authority  ? — Quite  so.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  really.  The  sanitarj'-  authority  deals  with  it 
as  an  infectious  disease  whether  the  man  is  a  pauper  or  not. 

28936.  Do  you  see  a  line  that  might  be  maintained 
there,  between  oases  that  are  treated  at  the  pubUc  expense 
in  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  cases  that  are  treated  at 
the  public  expense  in  the  interests  of  the  individual  who 
is  treated  ;  that  is,  as  between  those  who  in  sickness  are  a 
danger  to  the  pubhc,  and  those  who  are  not  ?  Take,  for 
instance,  infectious  cases  and  non-infectious  cases  ? — I 
think  there  is  a  line  to  be  drawn.  In  the  ordinary  case  we 
expect  a  man  to  make  provision  for  medical  relief  for 
himself,  and  if  he  does  not,  he  comes  into  a  Poor  Law 
institution  when  he  is  sick,  although  he  is  not  dangerous 
to  others  as  well.  But  in  the  case  of  infectious  diseases 
there  is  another  consideration  which  operates  with  us, 
that  is,  the  danger  to  others,  and  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
rest  of  the  community  we  are  content  to  let  the  man  go 
to  the  sanitary  authority. 

28937.  That  is  the  question  I  put,  whether  that  line  is 
a  clearly  defined  fine  that  could  be  maintained  ? — I  think 
it  is. 

28938  {Chairman.)  Now  we  will  pass  on  to  paragraph  2- 
Wliat  should  you  say,  Mi-.  Curtis,  are  the  fundamental 
principles  of  English  poor  law  which  are  so  well  under- 
stood ? — {Mr.  Citrti.s.)  The  first  is  that  the  right  to 
rehef  must  be  assured  ;  the  next  is  that  the  condition 
of  the  person  relieved  should  not  in  any  respect  be  better 
than  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  independent  Libom:er ; 
and  the  next,  that  it  is  essential  to  associate  with  the 
receipt  of  relief  such  drawbacks  as  wiU  induce  the  poor, 
so  far  as  Hes  in  their  power,  to  make  provision  for  the 
future.    That  is  how  I  would  define  them. 

28939.  You  would  maintain  there  is  a  legal  right  to 
relief,  but  do  you  go  further  and  say  that  the  practice  in 
administering  that  relief  is  to  try  and  make  the  position 
of  the  person  so  reheved  less  eligible  than  that  of  a  person 
outside  ? — That  is  the  principle,  and  the  practice,  we 
think,  should  be  in  accord  with  the  principle. 

28940.  I  think  we  need  not  take  you  through  paragraph  Proposal  for 
3,  because  we  are  all  agreed  upon  the  advantage  of  the  *  uniform 
codification  or  consoHdation  of  the  laws.    As  regards  order  as  to 
out-relief,  which  you  deal  with  in  paragraphs  4  and  5,  • 
do  you   think  the  enforcement   of  the  out-door  Eelief 
Prohibitory  Order,  or  of  thc'  Out-relief  Regulation  (^rder 

would  ensiu-e  imiformity  ? — I  think  that  paragraph 
should  have  been  expressed  so  as  to  say  that  a  new  order, 
not  one  of  the  two  existing  orders,  should  be  issued,  re- 
embodying  the  principle  articles,  with  such  amendments 
as  will  give  the  greater  elasticity  that  we  refer  to  in 
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paragraph  2,  such  as  an  attempt  to  have  a  classification 
in  coimection  with  the  out-door  poor.  We  should  like 
the  new  order  to  indicate  clearly  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  reheving  Officer  to  act  when  information  is  communicated 
to  him  by  any  person,  that  some  other  person  is  in  a 
destitute  condition.  At  present  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  his  duty  to  act  or  not 

•2S941.  In  fact,  you  would  Uke  one  uniform  order  as 
regards  out-door  reUef  ? — That  is  so. 

2S942.  As  regards  maintenance  orders,  you  would 
wish  to  give  greater  facilities  to  individuals  who  are 
chargeable  upon  their  relatives  and  also  to  the  guardians  '! 
— We  deshe  to  give  facilities  for  aged  persons  to  obtain  a 
maiutainance  order  without  coming  upon  the  reUef 
list,  and  we  desire  to  give  the  guardians  increased  facihties 
for  recovering  arrears  due  under  Justices'  orders  which 
they  obtain  themselves.  At  present,  money  due  under 
an  order  of  maintenance  is  recoverable  as  a  civil  debt,  and 
not  as  a  penalty,  so  that  the  orders  in  default  of  distress 
cannot  be  enforced  by  imprisonment  except  on  proof 
of  means.  Orders  under  the  Bastardy  Acts  can  be 
enforced  without  proof  of  means,  and  it  is  that  procedure 
we  suggest  should  be  apphed  to  maintenance  orders. 

28943.  I  see  you  would  wish  to  have  power  to  remove 
persons  who  are  hving  under  very  insanitary  conditions 
and  under  chcumstances  of  danger  to  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

28944.  And  you  would  also  wish  to  have  powers  of 
detention  ? — Yes. 

28945.  Taking  the  first  power,  would  you  require 
the  guardians  to  go  to  a  magistrate  and  get  an  order  in 
these  cases,  or  would  you  do  it  on  the  report  of  your 
own  officer  ? — So  long  as  the  application  did  not  have 
to  be  made  in  open  court  we  should  not  object  to  the 
guardians  being  required  to  go  to  a  magistrate.  As  a 
rule,  in  these  eases,  there  is  some  urgencj*,  and  if  any 
magistrate  were  empowered  upon  the  wxitten  certificate 
of  the  district  medical  officer  to  make  the  order  we  should 
be  content.    I  think  that  would  meet  the  circumstance. 

28946.  Tlie  second  power  you  seek  is  that  of  detaining 
an  inmate  who  has  been  in  contact  with  a  person  suffering 
from  contagious  or  infectious  disease  ? — Yes.  Our 
medical  officer  now  has  the  power  to  detain  those  suffering 
from  the  disease,  and  it  is  suggested  that  he  should 
be  given  the  power  to  detain  others  who  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  sufferer,  if  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
pauper  is  not  in  a  proper  state  to  leave  the  institution 
without  danger  to  himself  or  to  others. 

28947.  Then  you  refer  in  paragraph  12  to  the  feeble- 
minded ;  is  there  a  strong  feeling  about  the  necessity 
of  detaining  feeble-minded  urmiarried  mothers  who  are 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  having  children  ? — In  this 
question  may  I  dissociate  myself  from  the  Association 
for  a  moment  ?  I  happen  to  be  the  solicitor  to  a  Rescue 
Society  in  Birmingham,  and  a  member  of  the  Rescue 
Society  Committee.  I  would  divide  the  unmarried 
mothers  into  three  distinct  classes,  first,  the  feeble- 
minded, who  I  strongly  urge  should  be  detained  ;  secondly 
the  irreclaimables,  who  probably  would  come  under  our 
paragraph  15,  which  deals  with  the  able-bodied  of  bad 
and  idle  disposition ;  and,  thircUy,  the  reclaimables.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  myself  to  any  atttempt  to  detain 
the  reclaimable  unmarried  mothers.  I  think  if  those 
young  women  knew  that  the  result  of  their  entering 
the  workhouse  would  be  detention  for  any  lengthened 
period,  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  infanticide  and  other 
evil  doing  fatal  to  the  character  and  health  of  our  nation 
■would,  I  fear,  be  resorted  to. 

28948.  I  did  not  understand  this  recommendation 
to  apply  to  others  than  the  feebleminded  ? —  That  is  the 
scope  of  it. 

28949.  In  paragraph  14  you  advocate  the  establishment 
of  a  way-ticket  system  ;  if  you  have  a  system  of  that 
kind  will  that  not  necessarily  require  the  registration  of 
other  classes  such  as  the  bona  fide  working  people  who  are 
tramping  for  employment  ? — I  understand  that  is  the 
class  which  is  to  be  supplied  with  the  way-ticket,  accord- 
ing to  the  proposal  of  the  departmental  committee. 

28950.  Did  they  not  propose  some  form  of  registration 
for  the  habitual  tramp  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think  he  would 
not  be  able  to  obtain  a  way-ticket. 
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28951.  But  would  there  not  be  something  to  show  that 
he  had  been  in  such  and  such  an  institution  ? — I  think 
not.  With  regard  to  the  vagrancy  committee's  report, 
I  may  say  that  the  association  quite  recently  came  to 
certain  conclusions  which  I  will  hand  in  with  your  per- 
mission in  dummy,  and  forward  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion at  a  later  stage.    {See  Appendix  No.  X.  (A).) 

28952.  Could  you  tell  us  practically  what  they  are  ? — 
The  association  agreed  with  the  main  principles  of  the 
report,  except  the  proposed  transfer  of  control  to  the 
police.  To  that  they  objected  and  state  their  reasons  in 
the  report.  We  are  not  very  sanguine  ourselves  that  the 
way-ticket  system  will  be  found  to  be  successful,  but  still 
having  regard  to  the  committee's  strong  recommendation 
that  it  should  be  tried,  the  officers  in  the  Association  rest 
content  with  expressing  their  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
I  think  with  most  of  the  other  recommendations  of  the 
committee  we  are  in  agreement. 

28953.  Could  you  state  what  the  reason  was  why  the  Objections  of 
association   differed  from  that  particular  part  of  the  transfer  of 
report  of  the  Vagrancy  Committee  ? — We  are  unable  to  see  tramps  to 
that  greater  uniformity  will  result  by  the  transfer  to  the  Po''ce. 
police  than  has  been  gained  under  the  present  admini- 
stration.   We  also  see  enormous  difficulties  in  the  police 
controlling  or  administering  the  large  number  of  casual 

wards  which  are  within  the  workhouse  premises.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  transfer  is  made  to  the  police,  there  must 
be  some  new  casual  wards  erected — a  point  which  the 
Committee,  if  I  may  say  so  with  all  respect,  seemed  to 
have  skipped,  because  they  imply  that  the  existing 
workhouse  casual  wards  will  be  sufficient.  Anyone  who 
has  much  knowledge  of  the  country  unions  will  know 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  casual  wards  are  within  the 
workhouse  premises,  and  it  would  be  impracticable  in 
my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  indeed  of  the  association 
and  of  the  masters  who  are  connected  with  it,  to  have  the 
police  going  in  to  control  a  portion  of  those  premises. 

28954.  Is  there  not  a  separate  entrance  in  most  cases  ? 
— In  very  few  instances. 

28955.  Are  they  part  and  parcel  of  the  building  then  ? 
—They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  workhouse.. 

28956.  We  have  already  had  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  subject  of  your  paragraph  16,  and  I  think  we  have 
had  from  a  number  of  quarters  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  recommendations  as  those  embodied  in  your 
paragraphs  17  to  20. 

With  regard  to  paragraphs  21  to  23.  have  you  ever  Objections  to 
considered  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  the  law  of  abohtion  of 
settlement  ? — Yes,  we  have  done  so.    We  are  opposed  to  settlement, 
such  a  suggestion  both  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  them- 
selves and  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers. 

28957.  Do  you  think  that  enlarging  the  area  of  settle- 
ment would  reduce  the  number  of  cases  ? — It  would 
extremely  simpHfy  matters  when  dealing  with  settlement 
cases. 

28958.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Why  do  you  think  that 
in  the  interests  of  the  poor  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
settlement  would  be  injurious  ? — It  happens  not  in- 
frequently, I  think,  that  the  poor  themselves  desire  to  be 
sent  back  to  their  places  of  settlement,  and  if  there  were  no 
law  of  settlement  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  board  of 
guardians  to  send  a  poor  person  back  again.  There 
would  also  be  the  fact  that  the  poor  themselves  could 
choose  the  place  in  which  they  would  take  public  reUef, 
and  they  might  choose  London  one  year,  and  pass  away, 
and  choose  Croydon  the  next  year,  and  Portsmouth  the 
following  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  some 
law  enabling  the  administrative  authority  to  control 
the  movements  of  the  poor  themselves. 

28959.  You  know  they  have  not  got  it  now  ? — Yes. 
except  as  to  those  who  become  chargeable.  There  is  also 
the  difficulty  that  those  places  which  are  rich  in  charities 
so  frequently  attract  a  number  of  poor,  and  so  too  the 
places  where  relief  funds  are  opened  attract  for  the 
moment  a  number  of  poor  people.  There  is  one  other 
point :  there  is  a  growing  practice  between  boards  of 
guardians  to  deal  with  a  lot  of  these  people  as  non-settled 
or  non-residential,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  settlement  law 
that  would  be  impossible.  In  regard  to  my  own  board, 
for  instance,  we  pay  about  £7  or  £8  a  week  to  other  boards 
to  relieve  our  settled  cases  who  have  gone  to  live  with 
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sons,  daughters,  or  other  relatives.  But  for  the  settle- 
ment law,  the  boards  within  whose  areas  they  are  now 
residing  would  have  to  bear  that  charge. 

28960.  {Chairman.)  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  24 
deahng  with  grants-in-aid.  I  think  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  (a),  because  I  think  there  is  very  little  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  point  about  pauper  lunatics.  Turning  to 
(6),  I  see  that  you  wish  the  revision  of  the  grant  in  respect 
of  the  cost  of  the  officers  of  provincial  unions  made 
periodically,  and  not  based  on  some  artificial  figure  fixed 
at  some  date  back  ? — (Mr.  Battershy.)  Not  to  be  fixed  on 
a  dead  year. 

28961.  Then  you  suggest  in  paragraph  25  that  if  the 
grant  in  respect  of  officers'  salaries  is  not  to  be  periodically 
revised,  there  should  be  established  a  separate  central 
superannuation  fund ;  is  that  the  opinion  of  Poor  Law 
officers  generally  ? — That  is  so. 

28962.  Would  you  propose  that  if  there  was  such  a  fund 
some  proportion  of  the  officer's  contribution  should  be 
returned  if  he  died  before  the  date  of  superannuation  ? — 
Yes.  We  would  suggest  half.  There  are  several  voluntary 
schemes,  and  I  believe  the  Stepney  Borough  Council  have 
just  got  a  private  Act  which  contains  this;as  one  of  its 
provisions  ;  they  pay  a  similar  contribution  to  the  poor 
law  officers. 

28963.  Is  the  Stepney  scheme  one  in  which  the  officer 
contributes  so  much  and  the  borough  council  contributes 
BO  much  ? — Yes. 

28964.  Will  this  proposal  of  the  borough  council  raise 
their  contribution  much  ? — It  has  only  been  in  operation 
about  a  year,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

28965.  What  are  the  actuarial  calculations  ?  Will  it 
make  a  substantial  difference  in  the  contribution  that  the 
borough  council  will  have  to  make  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
took  any  actuarial  calculations  at  aU ;  they  simply  went 
forward  with  the  Bill. 

28966.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  a  central 
superaimuation  fund  over  a  local  superannuation  fund  ? — - 
It  would  be  of  value  in  new  ai:)pointments  of  officers 
passing  from  one  union  to  another.  At  the  present  time 
a  union  is  rather  loth  to  appoint  a  man  with  many  years' 
service,  although  he  may  have  experience. 

28967.  Because  they  do  not  wish  to  increase  their 
liability  \inder  the  fund  more  than  is  necessary  ? — Yes, 
that  is  it.  {Mr.  Curtis.)  The  contributions  in  case  the 
man  gets  the  appointment  do  not  pass  on  with  him,  but 
remain  and  are  credited  to  the  common  fimd  of  the  union 
which  has  made  the  deductions. 

28968.  At  present  it  cuts  both  ways — it  is  hard  on  the 
officer  with  regard  to  the  contributions  he  has  made  in  one 
locality  which  he  loses  when  he  goes  out  of  it  ? — Yes. 

28969.  And  the  board  of  guardians  do  not  like  to  take 
on  an  officer  at  a  late  period  of  his  career,  for  fear  of  being 
hable  for  his  pension  ? — That  is  so.  {Mr.  Battershy.)  In 
reference  to  paragraph  24  (b),  may  I  point  out  that  we 
thiuk  the  assigned  revenues  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
this  grant  ?  At  the  present  time  in  some  areas  the 
amount  is  more  than  sufficient,  while  in  other  areas  it  is 
not  sufficient.  I  would  also  point  out  the  anomalous 
position  in  London,  in  that  at  the  present  time  the  rate- 
payers are  prejudiced  to  the  extent  of  about  £500,000 
a  year.  You  see  they  have  no  salaries  grant  in  the 
Metropolis  from  the  Exchequer,  but  the  county  council 
distributes  an  indoor  pauper  grant.  This  indoor  pauper 
grant  amounts  to  £326,050,  but  they  have  only  about 
£60,000  or  £70,000  from  the  Exchequer  contribution  to 
pay  it,  so  that  £250,000,  say,  comes  out  of  the  county  rate 
of  London  which  should  come  out  of  the  Exchequer 
grant.  Fiurther,  this  £326,000  as  compared  with  a 
salaries  grant  is  as  £326,000  is  to  £626,000,  or  a  difference 
of  £300,000.  If  you  take  these  differences  of  £250,000 
and  £300,000,  that  is  £550,000,  or  say  £500,000  in  round 
figures,  that  -will  give  you  the  amount  that  the  Metropolis 
is  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  the  grants  do  not  pay  for  the 
services. 

28970.  Do  you  think  that  affects  prejudicially  the  Poor 
Law  officers  ? — It  affects  the  Poor  Law  administration  in 
London. 

2S97I.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  But  it  does  not  affect  the 
officers  ? — No,  not  as  officers.    It  affects  the  administra- 
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tion,  m  that  so  much  more  comes  out  of  the  local  rate 
instead  of  out  of  Imperial  taxation. 

■  28972.  {Chairman.)  In  paragraph  26  you  propose  that 
accounts  should  be  closed  yearly  instead  of  half-3'early. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  first  proposal  we  have  had  to  that 
effect  ? — If  that  proposal  were  adopted,  you  would  be  able 
to  compare  one  year  ^vith  another  better.  The  grants  do 
not  balance  in  each  half-year,  and  probably  you  get  a 
greater  proportion  of  grants  in  one  half-year  than  in 
another,  so  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two. 
Besides,  we  hardly  think  it  necessary  that  there  should  be 
any  difference  between  the  Poor  Law  authority  and  the 
other  authorities  who  have  their  accoimts  made  up 
yearly.  There  may  be  some  objection  taken  as  to  the 
question  of  the  audit,  but  we  suggest  that  the  auditor  be 
empowered  to  make  practically  a  continuous  audit,  and 
keep  it  going  on  all  the  year  round.  That  would  be  a 
great  check  on  fraud.  Then  his  official  audit  could  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  report  could  be  made 
on  it. 

28973.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Would  you  not  say  there 
was  a  certain  advantage  in  the  accounts  of  overseers  being 
closed  and  audited  half-yearly  ? — I  agree  there  would 
be  an  advantage  there,  having  regard  to  the  unpaid 
rates. 

28974.  As  to  the  collection  of  rates  generally,  would 
you  not  say  that  a  prompt  closing  of  the  accounts  and  a 
speedy  audit  would  tend  to  check  fraud  ? — Yes.  {3Ir. 
Curtis.)  But  we  should  prefer  a  running  audit. 

28975.  Do  you  mean  by  a  running  audit,  an  audit  of 
the  accounts  before  they  are  closed  ? — No  ;  we  mean 
that  the  auditor  should  come  in  and  examine  the  state 
of  the  books  and  proceed  much  as  he  would  in  a  com- 
mercial undertaking. 

28976.  But,  of  course,  there  is  the  point  of  having 
at  some  time  or  other  a  formal  audit  at  which  persons 
may  attend  and  object,  which  you  would  not  get  in  the  case 
of  a  rimning  audit  ? — Quite  so. 

28977.  You  must  have  that  at  some  time  or  other, 
must  you  not  ? — Yes,  and  I  should  be  in  favour  of  having 
it  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  closing  of  the  year's 
account. 

28978.  {Jlr.  Booth.)  I  suppose  the  year  is  the  better 
and  more  accurate  unit ;  that  is  your  point  ? — {3Ir. 
Battersby.)  Yes. 

28979.  {Chairman.)  I  think  the  recommendation  which 
you  make  in  paragraph  27  for  the  simplification  of  the 
workhouse  accounts  is  in  accordance  with  the  evidence 
we  have  already  had  ;  and  so  in  regard  to  paragraph  28, 
there  has  been  a  general  agreement  with  that  recom- 
mendation amongst  the  witnesses  in  connection  with 
the  Poor  Law  services  ? — If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  should 
like  to  mention  the  case  of  assistant  overseers  ap- 
pointed by  the  parish  meeting  or  the  parish  council. 

At  the  present  time  those  appointments  are  in  many        ^  ^ 

cases  made  for  one  year,  and  if  an  assistant  overseer  in  iiigi.g!3,!^e 

doing  his  duties  conscientiously  makes  an  enemy  of  Aasistant 

one  or  two  of  the  members  of  the  council  or  the  parish  Overseers' 

meeting,  he  probably  is  not  re-appointed.    If  it  could  security  nf 

be  possible  the  Association  would  wish  that  the  appoint-  tenure. 

ment  could  not  be  cancelled  without  reference  to  some 

other  body.    There  is  no  preference  for  any  body  except 

that  it  should  be  some  other  body — either  the  board  of 

guardians,  the  county  council  or  the  Local  Government 

Board  ;  so  that  the  man  should  at  least  have  one  chance 

before  he  is  deprived  of  his  office.    In  these  days,  when 

you  have  objections  to  paying  the  education  rate,  it  is 

very  easy  for  a  local  officer  to  come  in  conflict  with  the 

people  who  ajjpoint  him  ;    and  for  that  reason  only 

we  ask  that  if  possible  he  should  bo  safeguarded  in  this 

small  degree,  that  there  should  be  a  reference  to  another 

body. 

2S9S0.  I  assume  his  appointment  would  be  continued 
if  the  majority  of  the  people  appointing  approved  of  him  ? 
—Yes. 

28981.  But  you  spoke  of  one  or  two  persons  objecting  ?  Cost  of  rent 
— There  have  been  cases  in  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  should  be  con- 
where  the  majority  of  the  meeting  has  been  against  the  sidered  in 
man,  simply  on  that  one  point,  through  his  carrying  J^^'^^ 
out  his  duty.    There  is  one  other  point  I  may  mention,  Jg^p^> 
and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  remuneration  of  the  g4^]J^ry 
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relieving  officers  of  London.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
quite  comes  within  this  paragraph  28,  but  with  j-our 
permission  I  should  like  to  mention  this  fact :  The  relieving 
officers  in  the  metropolis  generally  begin  at  a  commencing 
salary  of  £150  per  annum,  and  that  is  raised  quincpienni- 
ally  by  £10  to  a  total  of  £200.  The}^  are  bound  to  reside 
in  their  district,  and  for  that  reason  they  have  to  pay 
very  much  higher  rents  than  a  person  earning  that  income 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  pay.  This  has  been 
brought  to  mj-  notice  more  particularly  within  the  last 
two  or  three  days,  because  one  of  my  relieving  ofiScers 
is  v^isbing  to  take  a  house  in  Finsbury,  and  the  agent 
writes  to  me  as  the  clerk  to  know  whether  he  is  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  take  a  house  at  £51  a  year  rent,  exclusive 
of  rates.  If  he  takes  the  house,  yon  will  have  a  man 
with  a  salarA'  of  £1.50  liable  for  rent,  rates,  and  taxes 
amounting  to  something  like  £75  a  year.  We  feel  that 
that  is  a  matter  which  should  have  the  special  considera- 
tion of  the  department  in  fixing  remuneration  scales,  either 
by  Avay  of  a  house  allowance  when  the  rents  are  very  high 
in  the  locality,  or  by  an  increase  in  the  salary. 

289S2.  But  you  would  adhere  to  the  principle  that 
he  must  reside  in  the  area  ? — Quite  so. 

28983.  Then  with  regard  to  paragraph  29,  wa  have 
already  received  the  suggestion  that  the  Poor  Law  teachers' 
certificates  should  be  the  same  as  those  given  to  teachers 
m  the  elementary  schools  ;  but  you  go  somewhat  further, 
and  you  suggest  that  their  service  should  be  continuous  ? 
— Yes,  we  do.  There  is  a  superannuation  fund  under  the 
London  County  Council  which  has  been  taken  over  from  the 
London  School  Board,  and  if  one  of  its  teachers  came  to 
the  Poor  Law  he  would  lose  that  service,  and  the  cj^uestion 
whether  he  could  give  up  a  certain  length  of  service  would 
probably  operate  upon  him  in  deciding  whether  he  would 
come  over  to  the  Poor  Law  or  not.  If  there  could  be  a 
bridge  between  the  two  authorities,  so  that  you  could  get 
a  flow  from  one  to  the  other,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage. 

28984.  The  teachers  in  the  Poor  Law  schools  have  a 
special  superannuation  of  their  own,  have  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  under  the  Poor  Law  OfiBcers'  Superannuation  Act. 

28985.  Are  they  in  a  bettor  position  as  regards  super- 
annuation than  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  'i — 
The  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  have  a  Super- 
annuation Act. 

28986.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  There  is  a  central  fund,  as 
it  were,  under  the  Board  of  Education  for  them,  is  there 
not  ? — Y^es. 

28987.  Would  there  not  be  a  httle  difficulty  of  working 
in  having  two  classes  of  officers  coming  upon  the  same 
fund  ?  You  would  want  them,  would  you  not,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Central  Fund  at  the  Board  of  Education,  if 
you  altered  it  ? — We  thought  probabh'  that  that  might 
be  dealt  with  by  passing  on  the  contribution  from  the  one 
authority  to  the  other. 

28988.  That  would  be  passed  along  without  accumula- 
tion ? — Without  interest. 

28989.  And  that  would  be  a  difficulty  ?— Yes. 

28990.  It  is  only  a  C[uestion  of  the  method  that  I  am  on 
now.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Poor  Law  teachers  to 
contribute  to  the  central  fund  for  superannuation,  and  to 
be  treated  in  that  respect  at  all  events  just  like  the 
ordinary  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  ?  — 
That  would,  of  course,  deal  with  the  cpiestion  of  the  Poor 
Law  teacher  starting  in  a  Poor  LaM'  school,  but  it  would  not 
deal  with  the  teacher  coming  from  a  council  school  into 
the  Poor  Liw. 

28991.  Unless  they  were  treated  for  that  purpose  as 
continuing  in  the  same  division  in  which  they  were 
before  ? — Yes. 

28992.  (Chairman.)  What  number  of  teachers  are  there 
in  the  Poor  Law  :  would  there  be  a  couple  of  hundred  ? — 
There  would  be  more  than  that,  I  think. 

Proposed  28993.  We  will  pass  on  to  paragraph  30.    You  wish  to 

Board  of  Ex-  introduce  certificates  of  proficiency  for  Poor  Law  officers, 
aniinersfor     and  to  establish  a  Boarcl  of  Examiners  who  would  issue 
such  certificates  ? — Yes. 

28994.  I  suppose  you  have  thought  out  whit  the 
proposal  would  be.  Would  the  Board  of  Examiners  only 
examine  when  there  were  vacancies  in  certain  p^sts,  or 
would  they  examine  generally  and  give  a  certificate  of 


Poor  Law 
officers. 


proficiency  independent  of  the  number  of  posts,  which 
certificate  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  consider  if 
they  wanted  an  official  ? — It  would  be  independent.  It 
would  simply  be  a  test  of  the  educational  facilities  offered. 
We  hope  to  give  facilities  to  the  different  members  of  the 
service  to  qualify  in  certain  ways,  and  the  examination 
would  simply  be  to  test  that. 

28995.  At  present  there  is  no  test,  I  believe  ? — There  is 
none  at  all. 

28996.  Except  as  to  the  teachers  ;  I  suppose  there  is 
some  test  with  them  ? — No.  {Mr.  Battershy.)  The  teachers 
may  have  their  examination  through  the  Education 
Department,  and  the  nurses  may  have  theirs  through 
those  Poor  Law  infirmaries  recjognised  as  training  schools. 

28997.  At  present  the  Board  of  Guardians  can  appoint 
anybody  they  chose  to  any  office  under  their  control  ? — 
Yes,  save  those  posts  reserved  by  the  General  Orders  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  case  of  professional 
men. 

28998.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  got  in  your  mind 
something  like  the  Sanitary  Examination  Board  in 
London,  I  suppose  ? — Exactly.  Of  course  there  would 
be  no  compulsion  on  Boards  of  Guardians  to  accept  any 
officers  with  these  certificates. 

28999.  {Chairman.)  It  would  be  merely  a  qualification  ? 
— Merely  that. 

29000.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Curtis  ? — {Mr.  Curtis.)  No. 

29001.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything,  Mr.  Battershy  ? — 
{Mr.  Batter  ah  !j.)  I  think  not. 

29002.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  One  question,  apropos  of  the 
young  mothers  in  the  workhouse  :  It  has  been  suggested 
to  us  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  keep  them  just  long 
enough  to  teach  them  something  of  the  management  of 
their  child,  its  feeding  and  nursing  and  so  on,  before  they 
leave  ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  practicable,  or  would 
you  rather  do  it  by  some  voluntary  agency  ? — {Mr. 
Curtis.)  I  would  rather  it  were  done  by  some  volimtary 
agency,  to  which  the  board  of  guardians,  if  it  desired  that 
that  help  should  be  given,  could  subscribe.  We  are 
establishing  in  Birmingham  a  home  for  that  particular 
class  at  the  present  time,  to  which  the  three  boards  of 
guardians  in  the  City  of  Birmingham  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  subscribe  a  sum  practically  equivalent  to  the  rent 
and  rates. 

29003.  I  suppose  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
founding  those  agencies  all  over  the  country  and  in  all  the 
districts  ? — I  am  afraid  there  would  be. 

29004.  Do  you  think  that,  pending  their  establishment, 
anything  else  could  be  done  ? — Much  good  is  done  at  the 
present  time  in  many  workhouses  by  the  matrons  and  by 
lady  guardians  and  other  rescue  workers  ;  but  still  it  is 
work,  I  think,  which  is  best  done  outside  the  workhouse. 

29005.  And  you  would  rather  not  give  any  powers 
of  detention  in  those  cases  ? — Not  in  any  case  that  is 
considered  reclaimable. 

29006.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Going  back  to  paragraph  2, 
what  i-ules  do  you  refer  to  there  when  you  say  that  they 
should  be  "  sufficiently  elastic  in  detail ;  "  were  you 
thinking  of  the  Ordei-s  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
— Yes,  and  of  some  model  rules  for  out-door  relief,  if  the 
Locat  Government  Board  can  be  persuaded  to  issue  them, 
for  executing  those  Orders. 

29097.  Such  rules  as  some  boards  of  guardians  have  of 
their  owa.  motion  adopted  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

29008.  In  paragraph  11  it  is  proposed  that  persons 
who  have  been  in  contact  with  persons  suffering  from 
bodily  disease  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  character 
should  be  detained.  If  you  include  all  diseases  of  an 
infectious  or  contagious  character  you  are  giving  it  a  wide 
scope,  are  you  not  ? — The  present  power  of  the  medical 
officer  apparently  is  Umited  to  persons  actually  suffering 
from  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease  ;  all  that  we  are 
asking  for  is  an  extension  of  that  power,  so  that  we  can 
detain  a  person  who  has  been  in  contact  with  the  sufferer. 

29009.  Whatever  the  infectious  or  contagious  disease 
may  be  ? — We  take  it  that  a  medical  man  would  exercise 
a  right  judgment  in  all  these  matters. 

29010.  Supposing  a  child  has  been  in  contact  with  a 
child  with  ringworm,  but  has  not  got  ringworm  itself; 
would  you  detain  that  child  ?— We  would  give  the  medical 
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officer  the  power  of  detention,  if  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 

child  is  not  in  a  proper  state  to  leave  the  workhouse 

without  danger  to  himself  or  to  others. 

29011.  You  might  detain  the  whole  population  if  you 

extended  it  in  this  way,  might  you  not  ? — Assuming  that 

you  could  get  medical  men  willing  to  lend  themselves  to 

such  a  thing,  yes. 

sdicR  for     29012.  With  reference  to  the  Vagrancy  Committee's 

)f  uni-     Report,  do  you  regard  the  present  system  as  a  successful 

ty     .     one  ? — There  is  a  serious  lack  of  uniformity,  we  admit, 
ng  with 


ncQ  of 
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29013.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  police  system 
would  obtain  greater  uniformity,  so  what  would  you 
propose  ? — We  do  not  think  the  transfer  of  the  control  of 
the  vagrant  wards  to  the  police  would  secure  any  greater 
uniformity. 

29014.  What  would  you  propose  in  place  of  it  ?— We 
think  it  would  be  best  dealt  with  by  co-operation  between 
the  police  and  the  guardians. 

29015.  A  system  of  co-operation  ? — Yes,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Way-Ticket. 

29016.  How  would  that  bring  about  uniformity  of 
treatment  in  the  casual  wards  ? — At  the  present  time  I 
attribute  a  good  deal  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  the  charge  falls  upon  boards  of  guardians. 
If  a  portion  of  it  were  transferred  to  the  State,  then  the 
guardians  would  administer  differently.  Another  reason 
for  the  want  of  uniformity  is  the  fact  that  the  Order  is 
optional  as  to  detention.  The  uniformity  would  be  more 
general  if  the  Local  Government  Board  made  their  order 
to  read  "  shall  "  instead  of  "  may,"  so  that  habitual 
vagrants  would  be  detained  for  two  nights,  and  there 
should  be  a  uniform  diet  and  a  uniform  task.  All  this 
could  be  done  without  transferring  the  control  of  the 
vagrants  from  the  guardians  to  the  police. 

29017.  Perhaps  Mr.  Battersby  can  tell  us  if  the  charge 
for  vagrants  in  the  Metropolis  falls  upon  the  common 
poor  fund  ? — {Mr.  Battersby.)  It  does. 

29018.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  Metropolis,  although  the  charge  is 

in  Lon-  spread  over  the  Metropolis  ?  I  think  I  may  refer  jou  to 
the  tables  in  the  Vagrancy  Committee's  Report  that 
brings  that  out  ? — {3Ir.  Curtis.)  We  know  that  there  is  a 
serious  lack  of  uniformity. 

29019.  Even  where  the  charge  is  not  a  local  one  ? — The 
London  problem  is  one,  I  confess,  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

29020.  You  speak  of  casual  wards  being  situated 
within  the  workhouses  in  a  number  of  cases  ;  can  you 
tell  us  in  how  many  workhouses  that  is  the  case  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  the  number. 

29021.  Nor  in  how  many  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
make  a  separate  entrance  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

29022.  Is  it  a  common  thing  for  the  casual  wards  in 
large  workhouses  to  be  so  situated  that  there  is  not  a 
separate  entrance  ? — In  the  workhouses  of  the  large 
unions  I  think  you  will  find  a  separate  entrance. 

29023.  And  in  the  populous  districts  ? — Yes  ;  but 
they  do  not  form  anything  like  the  bulk  of  the  number  of 
casual  wards. 

29024.  Y'ou  are  aware  possibly  of  this  map,  opposite 
page  29  of  the  Vagrancy  Committee's  report,  which  shows 
at  a  glance  the  distribution  of  vagrancy  in  the  country. 
The  lighter  pink  shows  those  casual  wards  which  had  more 
than  fifteen  inmates  on  the  majority  of  Friday  nights 
during  the  given  year.  You  will  see  the  vagrancy  groups 
itself  roimd  the  populous  centres.  The  point  is  this : 
Would  the  majority  of  the  workhouses  in  those  pjOjDulous 
centres  be  so  arranged  that  there  could  be  no  separate 
entrance  to  the  existing  casual  wards  ?— I  think  that  is 
so,  having  regard  to  the  information  given  by  the  masters 
who  attend  our  Association  meetings. 

29025.  But  you  cannot  give  us  the  names  of  the  actual 
places  ? — I  cannot. 

29026.  Do  you  consider  that  the  casuals  who  are  to 
be  found  within  the  casual  wards  on  a  given  night  re- 
present anything  like  the  total  of  the  vagrant  population 
of  this  country  ? — I  do  not. 

29027.  Are  j'ou  aware  that  the  police  have  already 
considerable  duties  in  dealing  with  the  vagrant  popula- 
tion ? — \^es,  they  have  duties  in  connection  with  those 
who  visit  the  lodging-houses,  for  instance. 
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29028.  I  have  not  got  the  Vagrancy  Committee's 
Report  with  me,  but  my  recollection  is  that  there  was 
one  suggestion  that  the  master  might  act  under  the 
police  in  certain  cases  where  there  was  a  difficulty  owing 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  ;  do  you  see  any 
objection  to  that  ? — Yes.    I  think  you  will  be  making  him 

the  servant  of  two  masters.    We  do  not  see  any  reason  

why,  assuming  the  poUce  must  have  any  control,  they 

should  not  control,  say,  the  admission  to  the  vagrancy 
ward,  leaving  the  administration  of  the  ward  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  the  guardians. 

29029.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  With  regard  to  what  you  said  on  Proposal  to 
the  question  of  settlement,  do  you  think  that  your  sug-  make  union 
gestion  in  pr-ragraph  21  of  the  substitution  of  the  union  instead  of  the 
for  the  parish  as  the  unit  would  really  make  much  differ-  Parish  the 
ence  ? — I  think  it  would  make  a  very  great  difference. 

29030.  In  what  way  ? — A  number  of  towns,  many  of  the 
them  large  towns,  are  composed  of  a  series  of  parishes. 
I  can  cite  a  few  if  you  like.  Take  the  town  of  Llan- 
dudno ;  I  believe  there  are  ten  or  twelve  parishes  in 
Llandudno.  If  you  attempt  to  remove  a  pauper  back 
to  Llandudno,  you  have  now  to  prove  three  years'  con- 
tinuous residence  without  a  break  in  one  of  those 
parishes.  Under  our  proposal  if  we  could  prove  three 
years'  continuous  residence  in  Llandudno  we  could  send 
the  pauper  back. 

290S1.  That  is  to  say,  he  might  have  shifted  from 
parish  to  parish  you  mean  ? — Y^es. 

29032.  Do  you  think  that  would  affect  a  large  number 
of  cases  ? — I  think  it  would  affect  a  very  large  number. 

29033.  Looking  at  it  from  the  most  general  point  of  Proposal  to 

view,  do  you  think  it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  make  it  '^crease  » 

easier  or  harder  to  gain  a  settlement  ? — I  should  be  ^^.cilities  for 

disposed  to  make  it  easier.    That  is  one  of  the  objects  ■'^'"iy"'"ig 
J.  settlement 
of  our  suggestion. 


29034.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
substitute  one  year  for  three  ? — Of  course  there  is  a 
difference  between  being,  on  the  one  hand,  able  to  send 
a  person  away  if  he  has  been  twelve  months  with  you, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  of  having  a  person  who  has  been 
twelve  months  somewhere  else  sent  back  to  you  ;  and  that 
i?  a  difference  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  you 
are  considering  the  question  of  irremovability.  But  on 
the  whole  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to 
retain  the  three  years  for  a  settlement. 

29035.  Do  you  think  any  modification  of  the  law  Effects  of 
of  settlement  would  lead  to  greater  uniformity  in  work-  abolition  of 
house  administration  ?— I  am  afraid  I  do  not  cjuite  follow  settlement, 
that  question. 

29036.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  if  settlement  were 
abolished,  some  workhouses  would  be  more  popular 
than  others  ? — I  am  afraid  that  would  be  so. 

29037.  Now  do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  greater 
uniformity  if  you  abolish  settlement  ? — I  am  afraid  you 
never  will  be  able  to  secure  actual  uniformity  in  every 
respect  in  workhouses.  If  you  make  a  uniform  diet, 
you  will  find  that  some  guardians  will  at  once  wander 
away  in  the  uniformity  of  their  furnishing  of  the  wards. 
There  is  an  added  danger  in  that  respect  that  some 
guardians  whose  workhouses  were  popular  might  go  to 
the  opposite  extreme  and  treat  the  peojjie  as  badly  as 
they  possibly  could. 

29038.  Supposing  that  settlement  were  abolished 
altogether,  what  would  be  your  idea  of  the  effects — I 
mean  which  direction  would  the  flow  take  ? — The  flow 
would  follow  in  some  instances  large  works  which  are 
undertaken  by  different  corporations,  and  it  would  follow 
in  other  places  the  charities  and  relief  funds  which  are 
open  at  various  times  and  for  various  purposes,  and  are 
without  any  control. 

29039.  Have  you  any  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
seaport  towns  ? — I  understand  from  the  officials  of 
the  seaport  towns  that  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settle- 
ment would  act  most  imfairly  upon  them. 

29040.  Have  you  any  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
towns  on  the  border  between  England  and  Scotland  ? — 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  those. 

29041.  Y'ou  have  not  had  the  difficulty  there  brought 
before  j'ou  ? — Xo. 
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290-1:2.  You  said  that  if  settlement  were  abolished 
the  opportunity  would  be  gone  for  giving  non-settled 
relief  ;  do  you  find  that  your  members  are  in  favour 
of  non-settled  relief,  as  a  rule  ? — We  give  it  in  all  cases 
if  the  pauper  is  residing  with  a  relative,  or  an  old  friend, 
who  is  willing  to  undertake  to  look  after  him  or  her. 

290-1:3.  I  am  not  asking  you  with  regard  to  your  board 
of  guardians  ;  I  mean  do  you  find  that  your  officers, 
the  members  of  your  Association,  are  as  a  rule  in  favour 
of  non-settled  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  opposi- 
tion to  it  in  the  Association  ;  there  used  to  be  years  ago. 

290-4-1:.  I  ask  the  question  because  most  of  the  officers 
we  have  had  here  condemned  it  very  strongly  ? — Years 
ago  there  was  undoubtedly  strong  opposition  to  it. 

29045.  On  what  ground  ? — Because  of  the  added 
trouble,  and  because  they  had  to  deal  with  paupers 
of  another  union  ;  but  that  is  vanishing. 

29046.  Have  you  not  had  cases  of  fraud  come  before 
you  arising  out  of  non-settled  relief  ? — My  own  experience 
is  that  in  many  unions  the  investigation  in  non-settled 
cases  is  made  much  closer  than  in  their  own  cases. 
It  is  the  invariable  practice  now  for  each  board  to  send 
a  written  report,  detailing  the  then  circumstances  of  the 
pauper,  with  the  account,  or  shortly  after  the  ac:ount 
for  past  relief. 

29047.  On  the  whole  would  you  say  that  these  cases 
were  investigated  at  least  as  carefully  as  the  others  ? — 
At  least  as  carefully. 

29048.  Does  your  Association  include  rate-collectors  ? 
—Yes. 

29049.  Have  you  ever  come  to  any  decisions  on,  or 
discussed  the  question  of,  composition  for  rates  ? — As 
to  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  the  compounds  ? 

290.50.  As  to  the  possibility  or  the  advisability  of 
abolishing  it  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

29051.  {Mrs.  Webh.)  Would  you  explain  to  me  para- 
graph  4  ?  What  special  relief  rules  do  you  refer  to 
there  which  you  say  "  some  unions  have  worked  with 
great  advantage "  ? — We  allude  there  to  such  rules 
as  are  in  operation  in  Bradford  and  in  my  own  union, 
and  in  many  other  unions,  where  a  genuine  attempt  is 
made  at  classifying  the  outdoor  poor. 

29052.  They  are  not  special  rules  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  then  ? — No,  they  are  rules  made  by  boards  of 
a;uardians. 

29053.  What  parishes  do  you  refer  to  when  you  suggest 
chat  some  parishes  are  not  working  under  either  the 

order  dealing  outdoor  reHef  Prohibitory  Order  or  the  Out-relief  Regula- 
with  out-      ^\qj^  Order  ? — The  paragraph  was  not  drawn  to  suggest 
that. 

29054.  I  did  not  understand  the  paragraph  ? — What 
we  suggest  is  that  there  should  be  one  order  in  operation 
in  all  unions  or  parishes  throughout  the  countrj',  and 
that  it  should  not  be,  as  at  present,  when  we  have  one 
union  working  under  the  Prohibitory  Order  ajid  the 
next  union  working  under  the  Regulation  Order. 

'  29055.  Which  Order  do  you  prefer  ?  What  element 
in  the  Prohibitory  Order  would  you  retain  ;  or,  if  you 
had  to  draft  that  One  Order  you  suggest,  what  would 
3'ou  do  ? — I  should  take  the  Regulation  Order  as  the 
basis. 

29056.  Tliat  permits  outdoor  reUef  to  able-bodied 
women  ? — Yes. 

29057.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that  ?— With  the 
safeguards  that  are  attached  to  the  Order,  Yes. 

29058.  Surely  one  of  the  great  distinctions  cetween  the 
Prohibitorj'  Order  and  the  Regulation  Order  is  that  under 
the  Prohibitory  Order  able-bodied  women  as  able-bodied 
women  are  not  given  outdoor  relief  ? — True. 

29059.  And  under  the  Regulation  Order  they  are  ? — • 
The  board  of  guardians  may  give  them  relief,  but  in 
practice  they  do  not. 

29060.  But  I  mean  to  say  they  may  ? — They  may  under 
special  circumstances,  in  times  of  exceptional  distress,  and 
so  forth. 

29061.  Under  the  Labour  Regulation  Order  there  is  no 
kind  of  prohibition  of  outdoor  rehef  to  able-bodied 
women,  as  I  understand  it ;  that  is  the  distinguishing 
f'^ature  of  it,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
between  the  two  existing  Orders. 
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29062.  Are  you  in  favour  of  complete  freedom  to  give 
outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  women  ? — On  the  whole, 
I  think  the  Regulation  Order  would  not  be  found  to 
work  badly  in  all  the  unions. 

29063.  What  is  the  scheme  of  classification  that  you  The  classi- 
have  in  your  mind,  I  am  still  on  paragraph  4  ;  is  it  classifi-  fication  of 
cation  in  regard  to  present  character  '? — The  whole  cir-  outdoor 
cumstances  of  the  applicant  must  be  taken  into  account ;  paiipers. 

I  would  not  limit  it  to  present  character. 

29064.  Would  you  consider  past  character,  too  ? — Yes, 
past  character  as  well  as  present  character. 

29065.  In  giving  outdoor  relief  particularly  ? — Yes,  I 
am  speaking  now  of  outdoor  relief.  I  would  consider  the 
past  character  as  well  as  the  present  character,  and  any 
endeavour  to  provide  for  themselves. 

29066.  Referring  to  paragraph  5,  you  suggest   there  Savings 
that  outdoor  relief  should  be  given  where  there  has  been  should  not  ie 
thrift  in  other  ways  besides  contributing  to  a  friendly  a  bar  to 
society  ;  does  that  not  undermine  the  whole  principle  of  relief, 
restricting  relief  to  persons  who  are  destitute  ? — We  think 

not.  We  think  that  all  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  did 
was  to  give  precedence  to  one  particular  form  of  thrift, 
and  we  ask  for  common  treatment  of  all  other  forms  of 
thrift. 

29067.  I  suggest  that  if  you  had  that  common  treat- 
ment you  would  undermine  the  principle  that  destitution 

was  to  be  the  only  conthtion  of  relief,  that  you  could  not  M 
give  relief  to  people  who  are  not  destitute  ? — That  rathei  S 
suggests,  if  I  may  put  it  so  to  you,  that  this  Act  should  be  S 
repealed. 

29068.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  that  point,  but  it  seems  to  The  principlri 
me  that  at  any  rate  it  is  limited  to  one  form  of  thrift,  and  of  Outdoor 
that  if  you  extend  it  to  all  forms  of  thrift  you  are  practi-  Relief 
cally  doing  away  altogether  with  the  question  of  destitu-  Piiendly 
tion,  and  you  are  relieving  then  poverty.    I  do  not  wish  Societies 
to  object ;  I  only  want  to  know  if  that  is  your  intention  ?- 
No,  we  do  not  think  so.    In  practice  it  really  does  not 
work  out  that  way. 

26069.  You  do  not  think  that  a  lax  board  of  guardians 
would  begin  to  give  relief,  even  if  the  people  had  a  little 
income  coming  into  the  house  ? — I  think  not ;  at  all  events 
it  would  be  limited  to  the  extent  of  53.,  and  Parliament 
having  permitted  that  discretion  in  one  form  of  thrift,  we 
entirely  fail  to  see  why  the  principle  should  not  be  extended 
to  other  forms  of  thrift. 

29070.  Of  course  it  was  very  much  objected  to  at  the 
time  on  that  ground  ? — Exactly  ;  and  we  saw  no  necessi  y 
for  it  being  passed. 

29071.  But  in  spite  of  that  you  would  extend  it  ? — Or 
repeal  the  Act. 

29072.  Are  you  in  ''avour  of  extending  or  repealing  ? — 
We  are  in  favour  of  giving  the  guardians  absolute  discre- 
tion in  dealing  with  each  case. 

29073.  With  regard  to  paragraph  10,  do  you  suggest  Need  oi 
that  persons  living  in  unsanitary  conditions  should  be  power  on 
removed  even  if  they  do  not  apply  for  relief  ?  I  only  pulsoryj 
want  to  clear  up  a  point  ? — ^We  are  speaking  there  of  movalM 
persons  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  relief.  detentic 

certain 

29074.  Supposing  a  destitute  persons  says     No,  if  cksses. 
that  is  to  be  the  condition,  I  prefer  not  to  have  any 
relief  at  all  ;  "  would  you  then  suggest  that  the  Poor 
Law  authority  should  come  in  and  take  him  away  ? — If 
the  circumstances  demanded  indoor  treatment,  yes. 

29075.  In  spite  of  his  not  applying  for  relief,  and  in 
spite  of  his  refusing  relief  under  those  circumstances  ? — 
The  procedure  would  not  apply  if  he  had  refused  relief. 

29076.  Supposing  when  you  came  to  remove  him  he 
said  "  No,  under  the  circumstances  I  prefer  not  to  have 
relief,"  would  you  still  have  the  power  of  compulsion  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  interests  of  the  individual  in  some  cases, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  public  in  other  cases. 

29077.  Why  should  you  limit  that  to  destitute  persons  ? 
Supposing  a  poor  person  was  living  under  unsanitary 
conditions  under  circumstances  of  danger  to  himself  and 
to  his  neighbours,  why  should  he  not  be  removed  also  ? — 
The  word  "  destitute  "  is  used  in  the  Poor  Law  sense  here. 

29078.  I  only  want  to  know  why  you  should  not  re-  Destitution 
move  him,  even  if  he  is  not  destitute,  but  is  merely  poor,  the  con- 
and  is  a  danger  to  himself  and  to  other  people  ?  Do  you  '1'''°°  ^' 
see  any  real  distinction  between  a  person  who  is  destitute  ' 
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and  a  danger  to  himself  and  his  neighbours,  and  a  person 
who  is  poor  and  a  danger  to  himself  and  his  neighbours  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  myself  see  much  distinction  between 
the  words  "  poor  "  and  "  destitute  " — that  is  destitute 
as  now  understood. 

29079.  That  is  rather  what  I  want  to  come  to — the 
whole  notion  of  destitution  is  rather  broken  down  under 
those  circumstances,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

,T.       29080.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  think  you  said  that  the  total 
u      number  of  vagrants  was  very  much  greater  than  the 
umber  number  that  were  at  one  time  in  the  vagrant  wards  ? — • 
ants  in  yes,  I  agreed  with  that, 
wards. 

29081.  Would  you  think  that  most  of  the  vagrants  come 
sooner  or  later  at  one  time  or  another  to  the  wards  ? — 
In  any  given  period,  or  during  their  lifetime  ? 

29082.  Say  within  a  year  or  two  years.  Are  they  a 
fluctuating  population  more  or  less  that  come  in  ? — Yes. 
They  resort  at  various  times  to  the  casual  wards,  and 
at  other  times,  if  they  have  the  necessary  means,  to  a 
lodging  house. 

29083.  Probably  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
come  at  one  time  or  another  ? — At  some  time  or  another 
they  resort  to  the  Poor  Law. 

as-  20984.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  In  paragraph  29  you  say,  "The 
of  services  of  a  teacher,  whether  under  an  Education  Com- 
mittee or  a  Poor  Law  authority,  should  be  reckoned  as 
continuous  for  superannuation  purposes,  in  order  to 
secure  a  free  flow  from  one  branch  to  the  other."  I 
jpj.  have  come  across  at  least  one  instance  of  a  grievance 
imdcr  the  present  state  of  things,  so  I  should  like  to 
know  how  you  propose  to  carry  out  your  suggestion  ? — 
(Mr.  Batiershy.)  In  the  way  of  financial  adjustment 
between  the  two  bodies,  do  you  mean  ? 

29085.  Yes  ? — In  both  cases  the  teachers .  make  a 
contribution  to  a  superannuation  fund. 

29086.  Not  to  the  same  fund  is  it  ? — Not  to  the  same 
fund. 

29087.  To  whom  does  the  schoolmaster  make  his 
contribution  ? — I  believe  ther«?  is  a  central  body  formed 


for  the  purpose  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

29088.  Is  it  a  central  body  for  the  whole  of  England  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  for  London  only. 

29089.  On  the  other  hand  the  officer  in  the  Poor  Liw 
schools  contributes  to  a  losal  fund  ? — Yes. 

29090.  Has  your  Association  thought  out  any  scheme  ? 
— They  have  not  gone  into  a  detailed  scheme.  They  have 
simply  put  down  the  principle  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
that  there  should  be  this  continuous  service,  so  as  to  attract 
teachers  from  one  service  to  the  other.  At  the  present 
time  the  fact  that  they  would  lose  their  period  of  service 
in  the  former  employment  influences  them  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  they  shall  go  into  the  other  service. 

29091.  I  quite  see  the  reason  of  it.  I  had  a  case  the 
other  day  of  a  man  who  had  passed  into  the  Poor  Law 
schools,  and  lost  the  whole  of  his  contributions  under  the 
educational  service.  But  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  adjust, 
is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

29092.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  any  detailed 
proposal  to  make  ? — One  difficulfey  of  course  is  that,  as  I 
believe,  the  teachers  pay  2  per  cent,  deduction,  and 
under  the  Poor  Law  as  you  know  it  varies  from  2  per  cent, 
to  3  per  cent.  The  only  way  in  which  you  jDossibly 
might  find  a  means  of  transferring  the  teacher  from  the 
Poor  Law  to  the  education  service,  is  to  arrange  that  the 
contribution  paid  under  the  Poor  Law  could  be  transferred 
to  the  education  service.  Then  you  could  take  the  sum 
total  of  the  contributions  with  the  length  of  previous 
service,  and  adjust  it  to  the  existing  superannuation 
scale  of  the  new  body.  I  do  not  think  that  should  be 
beyond  the  bounds  of  practicability.  If  the  Commission 
would  like  we  will  consider  the  point. 

29093.  {Chairman.)  If  you  could  amphfy  what  you 
state  in  paragraph  29  and  tell  us  what  the  present  con- 
dition of  things  is,  we  should  be  glad  ? — We  will  do  so 
with  pleasure.  {Mr.  Curtis.)  I  understand  you  to  wish 
that  we  should  make  a  practical  suggestion  ? 

29094.  Yes,  if  you  can,  because  there  are  considerable 
difficulties  in   the  way  ? — We  quite   appreaiate  that. 

Suggestions  were  subsequently  sent  {See  Appendix  No.  X. 
B).) 
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The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samttel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 

j\Ti.  C.  S.  Loch. 

^Ir.  J.  Patten-MacDougall. 


Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.,  J.P. 

29095.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  I  gather  that  you  would  abohsh 
outdoor  relief  entirely  ? — Yes. 

29096.  With  regard  to  the  aged  ?— Yes. 

29097.  And  with  regard  to  the  widows  with  children  ?— 
Yes. 

29098.  Would  you  rely  exclusively  on  voluntary 
agencies  for  giving  such  outdoor  relief  as  would  be 
required  ? — Yes. 

29099.  Would  you  welcome  voluntary  agencies  for 
gi\ing  outdoor  relief,  or  would  you  deprecate  them  ? — 
1  should  not  like  to  call  it  giving  outdoor  relief  ;  I  should 
like  the  voluntary  agencies  to  take  the  place  of  outdoor 
rcUcf. 

29100.  They  would  give  relief  in  the  homes  ? — Yes. 
429. 


Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 
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Professor  William  Smart.  ^ 
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Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretanj) 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey    {Assistant  Secretary). 

recalled ;  and  further  Examined. 

29101.  So  that  it  would  be  of  the  nature  of  domiciliary 
relief  ? — Yes. 

29102.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  thing  if  it  is  done  by 
voluntary  agencies  or  a  bad  thing  ? — I  should  say  it 
would  be  much  better  done  by  them.  I  am  not  talking 
now  of  indiscriminate  charity. 

29103.  I  would  say  of  any  domiciliary  relief,  would  yo-i 
think  it  desirable  in  itself  ? — I  think  it  would  be  done  at 
the  home  by  a  voluntary  agency  with  less  ill-effects  to  the 
recipient  of  the  relief.  I  am,  of  course,  really  thinking 
of  some  kind  of  organised  charity  rather  than  of  poor 
relief. 

29104.  You  say  there  would  be  less  ill-efi'ects  ;  but 
supposing  you  were  an  absolute  autocrat,  and  could,  by  a 
stroke  of  your  pen,  prevent  voluntary  agencies  from 
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desiring  to  give  domiciliary  relief  ;  or  supposing  that  by 
aifecting  their  minds  you  could  prevent  them  from  giving 
domiciliary  relief,  would  you  do  that  ?  What  I  want  to 
get  at  is  whether  you  are  against  domiciliary  relief,  even 
if  it  is  given  by  voluntary  agencies  ? — No. 

29105.  You  are  not  ? — No.  It  is  most  important  that 
it  should  be.  The  home  must  be  considered  ;  in  all  relief 
I  think  the  home  should  be  visited. 

29106.  What  I  rather  want  is  quite  a  simple  answer  to 
whether  you  are  in  favour  of  domiciliary  relief  if  it  is  given 

tary  agencies,  by  voluntary  agency  ? — What  exactly  do  you  mean  by 
domiciliary  relief  ? 

29107.  Relief  in  the  home  as  against  relief  in  institu- 
tions ? — Of  course  voluntary  relief  would  only  deal  with 
the  relief  in  the  home. 

29108.  It  might  be  a  voluntary  institution  ? — Yes,  of 
course. 

29109.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  domiciliary  relief  if  it 
is  given  by  voluntary  agencies  ? — I  am  in  favour  of 
voluntary  agencies  taking  the  place  of  what  is  now  known 
as  outdoor  relief. 

29110.  Therefore,  you  do  not  object  to  relief  when  it  is 
given  by  voluntary  agencies  in  the  home  ? — No,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  is  followed  by  the  same  effects  which 
relief  under  the  Poor  Law  is. 

29111.  Would  you  rely  on  the  voluntary  agencies  for 
dealing  with  all  those  cases  in  which  domiciliary  relief, 
on  your  assumption,  ought  to  be  given  ? — Yes. 

The  problem  29112.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  the  apparent 
of  charity  in  inequality  of  districts  which  have  no  voluntary  agencies 
poor  districts,  and  districts  which  have  a  great  many  ? — I  always  feel 
about  that,  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  charitable 
money — I  mean  voluntary  money — which,  to  my  mind,  if 
it  is  properly  directed,  ought  to  be  capable — and  I  say 
ought  to  be  quite  capable — of  dealing  with  those  cases. 

29113.  You  will  admit,  will  you  not,  that  there  are 
some  districts  which  are  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
poor  people,  in  which  you  do  not  get  this  voluntary 
charity  ? — I  think  you  will  yet  a  certain  amount  of  it. 
I  think  you  have  got  to  remember  the  extraordinary 
work  which  Dr.  Chalmers  did  in  the  St.  John's  parish  of 
Glasgow.  That  was  in  the  'iO's  I  think  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  was  some;  time  ago.  There  were  no  rich  people  there 
at  all,  but  he  was  able  practically  to  give  relief  by  a 
voluntaiy  agency  to  everybody  who  wanted  it.  One 
must  remember  that  the  poor  help  as  well  as  the  rich. 

29114.  If  I  remember  that  case  aright,  he  had  a  rich 
congregation  who  went  into  those  districts  ? — I  do 
not  remember  that. 

29115.  He  did  it  through  his  chirrch  ? — Yes,  that  was 
so. 

29116.  Through  the  rich  members  of  his  church  ? — Not 
necessarily  through  the  rich  members.  He  had,  I  think, 
some  worl^ers  called  deacons  who  belonged  to  the  church 
and  who  worked  the  relief  for  him. 

t       29117.  You  admit  it  is  probable  there  would  be  some 
rsecessity  tor  ...      .      ,  .  ,  ,  ,      .      ,  , 

abolition  of    districts  in  which  you  could  not  get  that,  at  any  rate  at 
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first  ? — It  is  quite  possible.  I  think  outdoor  relief 
cannot  be  abolished  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  that  it 
can  only  be  done  gradually.  In  those  imions  which  are 
lino'i'vn  as  having  abolished  outdoor  relief,  it  has  only 
been  done  gradually. 

29118.  Then  you  would  not  suggest  that  there  should 
be  any  statutory  prohibition  of  outdoor  relief  to  extend 
to  the  whole  country  ? — I  think  if  that  were  done  it 
would  at  once  bring  forward  an  enormous  amount  of 
help  which  is  now  held  back. 

29119.  But  it  might  not  bring  forward  help  in  those 
particular  districts  that  are  poor  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not ;  I  would  not  despair  of  it  doing  so. 

29120.  Should  you  very  much  object  to  any  statutory 
organisation  of  outdoor  relief  ?— Yes,  I  should. 

The  problem     29121.  That  has  been  suggested  as  a  way  of  getting  over 
of  the  supply  the  inequality  of  the  districts,  but  you  would  object  to 
of  charity  for  that  ? — I  think  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  deal  with 
poor  districts  the  poor  districts  in  another  way.    Take  London,  for 
instance.    Supposing   there   were   some   institution  in 
London  which  had  the  confidence  of  the  public — I  will 
take  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  as  an  example, 
though  I  know  a  great  many  peojile  dislike  that,  but  I 


entirely  approve  of  it,  and  I  think  it  works  on  the  right 
lines — I  think  a  society  of  that  kind,  if  it  had  not  to  com-  ^ 
pete  with  the  Poor  Law,  might  very  likely  be  able  to  deal,  " 
not  only  with  the  poor  districts,  but  with  the  rich  and 
poor  districts  alike.  It  has  large  sums  of  money  at  its 
disposal,  and  through  its  committees  it  can  give  very  large 
sums  of  money  to  be  distributed  in  relief  in  the  poor  dis- 
tricts, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  being  done  at  the 
present  moment. 

29122.  Would  you  prefer  a  certain  amount  of  outdoor  Question  of 
relief  to  goon  under  the  Poor  Law,  or  would  you  create  statutory  re- 
the  statutory  committees  which  are  proposed  to  organise  cognition  of 
such  outdoor  relief  as  is  given  ;  which  alternative  do  charitable 
you  prefer  ? — When  you  talk  of  a  statutory  committee,  Committees 
do  you  mean  a  committee  established  by  Act  of  Parlia-  to  administer 

.  OUt-'''^l">f 

mont  ! 

29123.  A  committee  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
with,  say,  its  working  expenses  provided  out  of  the 
rates  ? — I  should  entirely  object  to  that. 

29124.  Would  you  prefer  the  present  system  to  go  on  ? 
— No  ;  I  think  the  present  system  of  outdoor  relief 
might  be  replaced  by  voluntary  charity  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  you  want  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  toll  charity 
what  it  shall  do. 

29125.  Between  the  alternatives  of  the  prcs3nt  system 
and  voluntary  efforts  wth  statutory  sanction,  which 
would  you  prefer  ? — I  think  I  should  prefer  the  present 
system. 

29126.  To  go  to  the  question  of  destitution  ;  do  you  Destitutioa 
advocate  regarding    destitution  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  as  the  con- 
public  relief  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.    I  think  that  is  a  sound  dition  of 
principle.  relief  and 

2)127.  Then  you  would  be  against  the  subsidising  under  I'ppiyingthe 
the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act  ? — Yes.  I  principle  to 
have  always  opposed  that  as  far  as  I  could.  Medical 

29128.  Would  you  carry  that  as  far  as  sickness  ? 
Would  you  require  absolute  destitution  before  you  gave 
relief  in  that  case  ? — The  question  of  medical  relief  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to  deal  with,  and  I 
have  referred  to  that  in  my  statement.  I  believe 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  putting  medical  relief  on 
a  better  footing  in  the  Metropolis,  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  have  evidence  as  to  that. 

29129.  You  are  not  prepared,  then,  to  make  destitution 
a  test  for  any  medical  relief  ? — It  does  not  always  follow 
that  when  you  have  to  give  medical  relief  it  is  in  an 
actually  destitute  case. 

29130.  That  is  just  it ;  then  you  are  not  prepared  to 
make  destitution  the  test  for  giving  medical  relief  ? — 
No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  medical 
relief.  Still,  I  would  guard  myself  by  saying  that  I 
think  every  care  ought  to  Le  taken  that  medical  relief 
did  not  go  to  persons  who  could  afford  to  provide  it  for 
themselves,  and  that  it  should  be  given  in  such  a  way 
that  supposing  the  person  relieved  ought  to  be  able  to 
provide  the  necessary  medical  aid  himself,  the  relief  then 
given,  whatever  it  might  be,  should  lead  him  to  provide  it 
for  himself  in  the  future. 

29131.  Would  you  extend  even  that  limited  sense  of 
the  word  "  destitution  "  to  infectious  cases  ;  or  would 
you  refuse  to  treat  infectious  cases  ? — Infectious  cases 
are  treated  now  by  the  sanitary  authority,  are  they  not  ? 

29132.  Supposing  you  get  the  sanitary  authority  ex-  The  claa 
tending  its  sphere,  as  it  shows  signs  of  doing,  from  a  disease  4 
disease  which  is  admittedly  infectious  to  another,  say  to  a  -M 
disease  hke  phthisis,  which  may  or  may  not  be  infectious,  g^j| 
and  then  to  lying-in  cases  ;   would  you  object  to  that  j^uti,oriti 
extension  ? — I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  sanitary 
authority  dealing  with  infectious  cases,  because  there,  I 
think,   another  consideration  comes  in — you   hr.ve  to 
consider  the  good  of  the  general  public.    It  is  not  a  de- 
sirable thing  that  an  infectious  case  should  lie  in  a  home, 
for  instance,  where  there  is  no  proper  provision,  and  where 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  proper  provision  for  it. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  quite  right  that  the  sanitaiy 
authority  should  have  power  to  say,  "  This  case  must  be 
taken  away  from  that  home." 

29133.  Would  you  propose  to  deal  without  authority 
but  individually,  with  any  case  that  might  be  considered 
obnoxious  or  hurtful  to  the  surrounding  people  ?  Sup- 
posing the  mere  fact  that  a  sick  person  was  being  treated 
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ass  of  in  his  own  home  was  injurious  to  the  family  or  to  the 
neighbours,  would  you  be  prepared  to  deal  with  that 
ihould  case  indej^endently  of  the  questions  of  destitution  or 
It  with  chargeabiHty  ? — There  you  come  to  the  whole  question 
S;mi-  q£  hospitals,  do  you  not,  and  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary 
"        sick  case  ;  and  you  are  not  taking  an  infectious  case  now. 

29134.  That  is  so,  I  am  referring  to  cases  which  might 
be  termed  injurious  to  their  surroundings  ? — A  case  of 
that  kind  would  not  affect  any  neighbours  in  any  kind 
of  way  like  an  infectious  case  does  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
there  might  not  be  means  of  giving  it  the  proper  nursing. 

29135.  But  it  might  affect  the  family.  Take  the  case 
of  cancer;  ihere  are  very  unpleasant  circumstances 
connected  with  cancer  ;  would  you,  at  the  public  cost, 
and  independently  of  destitution  take  a  case  of  cancer 
out  of  one  room  tenement  with  seven  children  ? — There 
are  hospitals  for  those  kinds  of  cases. 

29136.  Would  you  suggest  the  sanitary  authority 
should  remove  it  as  a  public  nuisance,  or  as  a  nuisance  ? — 
I  think  entirely  different  considerations  come  in  with 
those  cases.    Cancer  is  not  infectious. 

29137.  But  if  it  is  deteriorating  to  the  surroundings  ? — 
I  should  not  put  that  as  a  reason  for  removing  the  case, 
or  enabling  any  authority  to  deal  with  it.  I  should  deal 
with  it  as  an  ordinary  case  of  sickness. 

29138.  Then,  generally  speaking,  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  dealing,  at  the  public  cost  and  without  reference 
to  the  question  of  destitution,  with  any  case  which  was 
proved  to  be  injurious  to  other  persons  ? — Injurious  to 
the  neighbours.  I  think  that  is  done  by  the  present 
sanitary  authorities. 

29139.  What  about  the  children  ?  Would  you  regard 
the  injury  to  them  as  of  any  consequence  ?  Supposing 
you  had  a  parent  who  was  suffering  from  a  disease  which, 
in  a  one-roomed  tenement,  was  injurious  to  the  children 
and  13 roved  to  be  noxious  and  injurious  to  the  children, 
would  that  effect  you  ? — I  do  not  see  w'hy,  in  that  case, 
a  public  authoiity  should  necessarily  intervene.  Those 
are  the  cases  with  %\'hich  charitable  help  could  very  well 
deal. 

29140.  But  if  charitable  help  did  not  deal  with  them, 
of   ill-  -^vould  you  be  against  the  public  authority  coming  in  ?— 

^  '"^    Then  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  probably  as  a 
illi  bv  ^'^""^^         case.    It  would  have  to  go  to  the  infirmary. 
",„.       It  would  be  a  case  of  destitution  really. 

29141.  Supposing  the  people  were  not  destitute,  but 
that  the  person  sick  was  o  noxious  to  the  children  and 
hurtful  to  their  physical  health  ? — Then,  if  it  is  not  a 
case  of  destitution,  the  person  ought  to  be  able  to  provide 
for  his  own  helji. 

29142.  Supposing  he  refuses  to  provide,  or  practically 
,j ,  cannot  provide  the  necessary  isolation  ?  He  may  not 
1  f,,  be  destitute,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  able  to  provide  isola- 
1         tion  ? — That  is  considered  as  destitution.    It  is  legal 

destitution. 

29143.  I  put  that  to  you  as  a  case  in  point,  but  I  do  not 
know,  if  it  is  not  infectious,  that  it  is  destitution  ? — • 
Certainly,  I  think  that  would  be  legal  destitution,  where 
a  person  had  not  got  the  means  of  properly  treating  his 
case.  That  would  be  a  case  of  destitution  distinctly, 
and  those  are  the  cases  which  come  under  the  Poor  Law 
now,  and  which  go  to  the  infirmary.  Of  course,  you 
might  make  them  pay  something  towards  it. 

29144.  Destitution  assumes  a  new  meaning  under 
those  circumstances,  does  it  not  ? — It  is  always  held  to  be 
destitution  in  such  a  case. 

loption  29145.  With  regard  to  the  children,  would  you  make 
aiflians  the  absolute  destitution  of  the  parent  a  sine  qua  non  of 
h  en  of  taking  a  child  on  to  the  poor  rates,  or  are  you  against 
adoption  ?— No,  I  am  not. 

i.  and 

-int;  on  29146.  In  those  cases,  the  parents  sometimes  are  not 
in«  i|)le  destitute  ;  they  are  simply  objectionable  ? — How  do 
I'sii-     you  mean,  if  children  have  objectionable  parents  ? 

mdition  you  prepared  to  take  on  to  the  poor  rites 

children  who  have  parents  who  are  injurious  to  their 
character  and  physique  — I  think  that  can  be  done 
now. 

29148.  Yes,  but  are  you  in  favour  of  that  ? — If  a  case 
became  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  are  put  to  expense  in  that  case,  then  if  they 


have  to  complete  the  case  they  must  take  complete  con-         Sir  \ 
trol  of  the  children,  and  they  have  power  to  do  so.    I  William 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  that  is  right.  Chance, 

29149.  It  is  right  ?— So  long  as  you  come  down  on  the  ' 
parent  in  some  kind  of  way  to  punish  the  parent.  Oct  1906 

29150.  Supposing  the  parent  cannot  be  got  at,  you   

still  do  not  object,  I  take  it,  because  lots  of  children  are  The  adaption 
adopted  under  the  Act  ? — I  see  now  what  you  mean  by  I'y  Guardians 
adoption  ;  but  I  beg  your  pardon,  1  did  not  quite  at  t'hildren  of 
first.  VICIOUS 

.iniri    \^  i      .  .1  ,  ,    parenls,  and 

29151.  iou  may  not  get  the  parents  at  all  because  the  its  bearing  on 
parents  may  go  off  ?— It  is  the  fault  of  the  public  autho-  the  principle 
rity  if  they  go  off.  of  "  desti- 

29152.  It  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  ^{i^'""  "  Z^^. 
follow  the  parents,  or  that  it  is  not  worth  while  following  of  "j-gTief 
them  ? — They  do  not  take  the  trouble.  ' 

29153.  Are  you  against  that  practice  ?  Are  you 
against  ever  taking  a  child  because  its  parents  are  objec- 
tionable from  the  point  of  view  of  their  influence  on  that 
child  ? — No.  I  am  quite  in  favour  of  the  Act  which 
was  passed  dealing  with  that. 

29154.  Therefore  you  do  not  carry  your  test  of  destitu- 
tion to  the  children,  because  you  take  children  who  belong 
to  parents  who  are  not  destitute,  but  who  are  objection- 
able ? — One  does  not  like  to  interfere  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  parent,  but  when  you  find,  as  in  the  case 
you  are  putting,  that  there  is  a  bad  parent  and  the  parent 
or  the  children  alone  become  chargeable  to  the  rates, 
then  I  think  it  is  quite  fair  in  the  interests  of  the  children 
to  say,  "  We  will  take  charge  of  those  children,  and  we 
will  punish  you  in  some  kind  of  way." 

29155.  Meanwhile  you  do  take  a  child  who  belongs  to 
parents  who  are  not  destitute  ? — Yes,  that  may  be  so. 

29156.  (3Ir.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  23  of  your  state-  Effect  of  the 
ment  you  refer  to  the  popularly  elected  boards  ;  I  think  elective  prin- 
you  feel  that  a  board  so  elected  is  rather  against  the  in-  ciple  in  Poor 
terests  of  the  good  administration  of  relief,  have  you 

anything  to  substitute  for  popularly-elected  boards  ? —  mmistration. 
No.  I  think  my  evidence  the  other  day  rather  went  to 
show  that,  even  Avith  the  present  system,  I  was  on  the 
whole  in  favour  of  a  popularly-elected  board  for  the 
purpose  of  the  rehef  of  distress.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
administration  improved,  but  still  I  do  not  object  to  the 
present  system  ;  indeed  on  the  whole  I  think  it  is  better 
that  Boards  should  be  popularly  elected. 

29157.  With  the  present  method  of  electing  guardians 
do  you  see  any  hope  of  improvement  ? — I  think  one  i( 
seeing  improvements  now,  at  the  present  time. 

29158.  You  have  not  in  mind  the  levelhng  up  of  \ 
popularly  elected  board  by  the  addition  of  persons  who 
would  improve  its  personnel  ? — I  thought  when  the  Act 
of  1894  was  passed  that  the  abolition  of  the  ex-officio 
element  would  be  a  very  bad  thing.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  actual  material  of  the  boards  has  very  much  altered 
in  the  county  ;  in  towns  it  has,  but  I  think  even  in  towns 
one  sees  signs  of  better  things  and  in  time  jiossibly  you 
may  have  a  better  class  of  guardians. 

29159.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  possibihty  of  the 
guardians  who  entered  upon  the  work  at  that  time  having 
found  that  the  policy  they  advocated  is  a  wrong  policy, 
and  that  they  are  coming  back  again  to  more  steady  and 
regular  administration  1 — I  hope  so,  and  I  think  so. 

29160.  In  paragraph  28  of  your  statement  you  deal  with  The  possi- 
the  increased  comfort  of  Poor  Law  institutions,  and  I  think  hility  of 
you  deplore  the  fact  that  advantage  is  being  taken  of  these  J^^^j^^^j 
institutions  by  people  for  whom  they  were  never  intended  ?  j^gjjgf  "  j^. 
'   ^^es.  eligible." 

29161.  Do  you  think  it  possible  in  an  institution  foi  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  a  standard  could  be  set  which  would 
lie  less  preferable,  as  it  were,  than  the  treatment  which  a 
labourer  could  possibly  get  in  his  own  home  ? — Are  you 
referring  to  the  treatment  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  ? 

29162.  Yes  ? — Of  course  that  is  better  than  he  would 
get  in  his  o\ra  home. 

29163.  Then  you  must  admit  that  we  cannot  get  away 
from  this,  that  the  treatment  inside  a  Poor  Law  infirmary 
must  be  preferable  to  the  treatment  in  his  own  home  ? — 
Yes. 

29164.  Then  the  question  of  the  less  eligibihty  does  not 
apply  to  the  sick  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  does  ;  at  any  rate, 
not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  with  regard  to  the  other 
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classes,  because  a  man  does  not  make  himself  sick  on  pur- 
pose. Of  course  there  are  some  people  who  are  malingerers 
who  get  into  infirmaries  because  they  want  to  have  a  quiet 
time  ;  but  those  are  very  few,  and  I  do  not  think  as  a  rule 
that  a  man  does  make  himself  sick  on  purpose  to  go  to  an 
infirmary — at  least,  I  should  not  imagine  that  that  would 
be  the  case. 

29165.  It  happens  to  be  the  case  that  the  Poor  Law  is  now- 
dealing  with  sick  persons  in  a  manner  which  is  better  than 
they  possibly  can  provide  for  themselves  ;  but  is  there, 
do  you  consider,  any  reason  why  this  class  of  treatment 
should  be  handed  over  to  any  other  authority,  leaving 
the  Poor  Law  to  deal  merely  with  destitution  and  on 
the  old  lines  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  could  abolish 
the  Poor  Law  infirmary.  One  might  be  able  to  co-operate 
better  with  the  hospitals,  I  think,  for  of  course  a  number 
of  the  cases  which  now  get  into  the  Poor  Law  infirmary 
are  eases  which  could  go  to  hospitals  and  would  go  to 
hospitals  if  there  were  room.  It  is  very  difficult  now  to 
distinguish  between  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  and  the 
hospital. 

29166.  Has  the  growth  of  the  infirmary  system  under 
the  Poor  Law  in  London  been  because  there  was  not  proper 
provision  made  by  or  sufficient  accommodation  in  the 
voluntary  hospitals  to  deal  with  sick  cases  ? — I  should 
imagine  there  has  not  been  plenty  of  accommodation, 
judging  from  the  fact  that  you  have  your  Poor  Law 
infirmaries.  That,  I  suppose,  clearly  shows  that  the 
accommoda.tion  is  not  sufficient. 

29167.  Then  this  growth  of  the  better  treatment  of  the 
sick  under  the  Poor  Law  has  been  a  necessity  ? — As  I  have 
already  said  in  evidence,  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  is  a  part  of  the  Poor  Law  administration  which  I 
do  not  criticise  really.  I  think  it  may  be  abused  possibly, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  abuses  are  very  frequent ;  and  I 
think  it  might  possibly  be  made  not  quite  so  expensive 
as  it  is.  But  taking  it  all  round  I  should  approve  of  the 
present  Poor  Law  infirmary  treatment. 

29168.  I  notice  that  in  pargraph  49  you  rather  severely 
criticise  the  introduction  of  scales  of  relief  because  they 
tend  to  cut  do\vn  to  one  dead  level,  as  it  were,  all  cases  that 
come  under  the  notice  of  guardians,  possibly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  person  relieved  ? — Yes. 

29169.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  a  large  way  of 
outdoor  relief  where  a  scale  has  been  introduced  ? — I 
think  in  almost  all  country  unions  they  have  a  scale  of 
relief. 

29170.  Do  you  find  that  where  they  have  a  scale  the 
Poor  Law  is  more  loosely  administered  than  where  they 
have  not  ? — I  think  it  must  tend  that  way ;  I  mean  it 
must  make  the  guardians  less  careful. 

29171.  Where  they  have  not  a  scale,  or  any  regulation 
for  the  guidance  of  guardians,  do  you  not  find  that  there  is 
a  very  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  cases 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances  ? — Yes,  and  that  is 
one  of  my  strong  arguments  against  outdoor  relief  alto- 
gether. One  of  my  objections  against  outdoor  relief  is, 
that  with  a  popularly  elected  board  you  will  get  cases 
treated  in  different  ways,  I  mean  to  say  you  might  get 
favouritism,  in  fact  favouritism  does  creep  in  in  outdoor 
relief  to  a  large  extent.  Certainly  you  do  get  a  kind  of 
uniform'ty  of  treatment  imder  scales  of  reUef,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  people  outside  know  exactly  what  to  expect 
in  particular  circumstances  and  they  come  and  get  it. 
They  might  Uke  to  have  more,  but  they  know  they  will 
not  get  more,  and  so  they  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

29172.  The  scale  is  fixed  on  the  income  of  the  household, 
that  is,  if  the  circumstances  differ  in  one  case  as  compared 
with  another  the  amount  of  relief  given  will  vary  so  as  to 
bring  up  the  income,  including  earnings,  to  the  scale  that 
has  been  fixed  ? — That  may  be  so  in  Bradford,  and  perhaps 
you  are  thinking  of  your  own  practice  in  Bradford. 

29173.  I  can  only  speak  of  my  own  experience,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  anybody  else  would  do  otherwise,  that  is 
all  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  not  so. 

29174.  Do  you  think  it  acts  against  the  intereits  of  good 
administration  ? — I  think  it  is  just  this  :  A  woman  comes 
up,  she  is  a  widow,  she  asks  for  relief  for  herself  and 
children,  the  relief  is  given  to  her  for  herself  and  so  many 
children  ;  she  is  supposed  to  keep  one  child,  but  so  much 
is  allowed  for  the  next,  so  much  for  the  next  and  so  much 
for  the  next.    It  is  given,  and  there  it  is  ;  but  whether  it 


is  really  adequate  relief,  or  whether  it  is  too  much  or  Loo 
little,  or  what  it  is,  is  not  inquired  into  at  all.  It  saves  the 
guardians  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  have  this  scale.  An 
old  couple,  to  take  another  instance,  will  always  get  so 
much.  In  most  unions,  I  am  afraid,  as  I  say,  the  least 
inquiry  takes  a  very  long  time,  and  not  enough  inquiry  is 
made,  I  think,  into  the  position  of  the  people,  as  to  what 
relations  they  have,  as  to  what  the  duties  of  sons  and 
daughters  are,  and  so  on. 

29175.  Your  answers  rather  tend  in  the  direction  of 
advocating  the  total  abolition  of  outdoor  relief,  do  they 
not  ? — -Yes,  that  is  so. 

29176.  Let  us  take  a  district  where  at  the  present  time 
there  is  about  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  relief  given 
as  outdoor  rel'ef,  a  district  where  there  is  very  little 
private  charity  and  practically  no  organised  private 
charity  ;  do  you  think  that  the  people  there  would  rise  to 
the  occasion  if  outdoor  relief  were  prohibited,  and  be  able 
at  all  times  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  urgent  cases 
•which  would  arise  for  domiciliary  relief  ? — Yes,  I  think 
they  would  ;  and  I  think  that  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
actual  experience  of  particular  unions  ;  people  have  risen. 

29177.  There  are  only  one  or  two  instances,  though, 
are  there  not,  where  it  has  been  done  ? — There  are  not 
many  instances. 

29178.  Do  you  think  the  effect  upon  the  habits  of  the 
people  would  be  such  that,  in  the  first  place,  they  would 
provide  for  themselves,  and  in  the  second  place  private 
charity  would  organise  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case  ? — I  do  think  so.  I  think  there  is  an  enormous 
of  amount  private  charity  given  at  present,  and  I  do  not 
see  at  all  why  necessarily  any  more  private  charity  need 
be  given. 

29179.  Would  you  try  to  bring  that  state  about  by  a 
gradual  process,  or  by  administration  on  other  lines,  or 
would  you  prohibit  it  at  a  given  date  ? — You  would  have 
to  give  some  general  notice.  You  could  not  of  course  cut 
off  your  existing  cases,  but  as  these  cases  died  off 
you  need  not  replace  them.  I  think  after  a  certain  time 
it  might  possibly  be  done.  But  there  should  be  some  limit 
of  time  so  as  to  give  a  good  notice  ;  you  might  malie  it  a 
year  if  you  liked. 

29180.  Do  you  think  in  a  time  of  exceptional  distress, 
for  instance,  private  charity  could  be  expected  to  meet  all 
the  demands  in  some  distr.cts,  or  would  you  relax  the  Poor 
Law  regulations  under  those  circumstances  and  grant  out- 
door relief  ? — I  think  you  might  possibly  utilise  what  has 
been  a  very  useful  Order  in  these  cases,  the  Islington 
Order,  as  I  think  it  is  now  known.  Where  you  get  a  really 
good  case  you  might  say  to  the  man.  We  will  give  you 
relief  in  the  House  for  a  time,  and  we  will  let  you  out  so 
many  hours  a  week  to  find  work,  in  the  meantime  relieving 
your  wife  and  family  in  the  home  so  as  to  keep  it  together. 
But  there  are  not  many  cases  of  that  kind.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  very  useful  Order,  and  I  think  it  was  originally 
called  the  Whitechapel  Order  ;  it  was  passed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  dealing  with  exceptional  distress. 

29181.  In  a  time  of  the  sudden  dislocation  of  industry 
or  of  a  long,  severe  frost  that  would  not  be  practicable, 
would  it  ? — I  think  it  could  be  used  at  such  periods. 

29182.  It  could  not  possibly  cover  all  the  necessities 
that  the  Poor  Law  might  be  called  upon  to  deal  with,  could 
it  ? — In  Birmingham  in  1889  the  guardians  dealt  with 
their  exceptional  distress  then  very  well.  They  took 
some  disused  manufactory,  I  think  it  was,  and  they  con- 
verted it  into  an  assistant  workhouse  just  for  the  time. 
They  did  not  overcrowd  the  workhouse,  but  they  took 
some  other  building  so  that  they  could  apply  the  work- 
house test.  They  got  over  their  trouble  very  well  in  that 
way. 

2918.3.  But  outdoor  relief  was  given  very  largely  at 
that  time,  and  the  men  who  were  taken  inside  were  men 
who  were  mostly  single  men,  I  think  ? — That  may  have 
been  so. 

29184.  It  was  not  a  case  of  the  bread-winner  of  the 
family  being  taken  in  and  the  family  relieved  outside  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Birmingham  gave  outdoor  relief  at 
that  time. 

29185.  Very  largely  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  did 
help  with  outdoor  relief  certain  of  those  cases.  Then,  I 
think,  they  also  had  a  charitable  fund,  which  as  far  as  I 
can  remember  it,  worked  very  well  and  in  that  way  they 
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tided  over  their  difficulty.  The  exceptional  cases  that 
you  describe  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  exceptional 
way. 

2918G.  Let  us  try  an  exceptional  case  now  and  imagine 
outdoor  relief  is  entirely  prohibited,  and  anyone  who 
wants  temporary  relief  in  his  own  home  must  get  it  from 
private  charity.  Take  the  case  of  a  woman  with  children, 
in  want,  and  she  has  nowhere  to  go  to,  on  the  supposition 
that  charitable  relief  has  failed  ;  do  you  not  think  there 
would  be  a  very  great  outcry  for  some  provision  to  be 
made  in  time  of  emergency,  so  that  such  persons  would 
know  where  to  go  if  they  happened  to  be  at  the  very  last 
extremity  ? — Of  course  there  is  the  workhouse  and 
the  school. 

29187.  But  that  means  relief  inside  only  ? — Yes. 

29188.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  have  been  rather  struck 
by  your  generalisation  that  the  most  striking  fact  in 
recent  Poor  Law  history  is  the  very  great  and  almost 
steady  rise  in  pauperism  since  the  year  1891.  That  was 
not  quite  my  impression,  and  I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you,  would  check  my  calculations  by  the  last 
Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Boai'd,  page  442 
(34th  Report.)  You  will  see  there  the  mean  number  of 
paupers  of  all  classes,  including  casual  and  insane  paupers, 
in  England  and  Wales.  I  presume  you  would  look  to  the 
numbers  of  the  paupers  ? — I  was  speaking,  in  the  passage 
to  which  you,  refer,  of  the  steady  rise  of  pauperism. 

29189.  From  the  table  on  that  page  you  will  see  that 
between  1891  and  1904  the  indoor  paupers  rose  from 
185,838  to  253,808,  which  I  make  out  to  be  36  per  cent.— 
you  can  take  that  from  me.  This  rise,  as  you  say,  was 
pretty  steady.  Then,  the  rate  per  1,000  of  population 
which  corresponds  to  this  rose  in  the  same  direction,  but 
not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  ;  the  rise  was  from  6'5  per 
1,000  of  estimated  population  to  7 '5  and  that,  I  think, 
is  a  rise  of  15  jjer  cent.  ? — I  will  take  it,  of  course  ;  I 
have  not  calculated  it  out. 

29190.  Therefore,  the  absolute  rise  is  36  per  cent., 
and  the  proportional  rise  is  15  per  cent.  ? — I  will  take 
your  figures,  of  course. 

29191.  I  think  you  will  find  they  are  correct.  Then, 
turning  to  the  outdoor  pauperism  between  those  two 
years  there  is  a  rise,  though  not  at  all  steady,  from  573,892 
"to  031,076,  or  10  per  cent.  ;  but  the  rate  per  1,000  fell 
from  19-9  to  18-7,  or  6  per  cent.  ?— Yes,  I  see  that. 

29192.  Therefore,  there  was  a  rise  in  absolute  numbers 
of  10  per  cent.,  and  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  Or 
if  you  take  the  last  column  of  the  table  on  that  page, 
where  the  two  are  put  together,  you  will  see  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  total  numbers  from  759,730  in  1891  to 
884,365  in  1904,  or  16|  per  cent. — and  the  increase  is  not 
at  all  steady — and  that  the  rate  actually  falls  from  26  "4 
to  26-2  ?— Yes. 

29193.  Therefore,  in  the  outdoor  pauperism  and  in 
indoor  and  outdoor  together  there  is  an  actual  fall  be- 
tween the  years  you  specify  ? — There  is,  in  proportion  to 
the  population. 

propor-  29194.  Take  another  set  of  figures — the  ones  we  are 
always  thinking  most  about  in  the  movement  of  pau- 
perism ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  make  one 

comment  on  that.  It  is  a  very  false  test,  it  always  seems 
to  me,  to  take  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  population, 
and  1  should  not  at  all  admit  that  because  population 
rises,  therefore  pauperism  should  rise,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  did  not,  as  you  know,  from  1847  downwards. 

29195.  But  surely  that  is  the  only  test  we  can  take ; 
we  cannot  take  the  test  of  absolute  numbers  ? — I  in- 
finitely prefer  the  test  of  absolute  numbers  to  proportion. 

29196.  You  do  prefer  that  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

29197.  Do  you  not  think  that  whatever  the  change 
of  numbers  was,  if  the  rate  remains  steady,  you  could  not 
say  that  the  pauperism  was  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — 
You  cannot  say  that  our  pauperism  is  increasing  in 
proportion  to  population,  but  it  is  increasing  distinctly, 
both  in  the  indoor  and  outdoor  figures  absolutely. 

29198.  I  do  not  see  that ;  the  population  has  increased 
of  course  ? — Yes. 

29199.  That  means  t'lat  a  certain  number  of  rich  and 
a  certain  number  of  j  o  3r  are  being  born  ? — Yes. 
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29200.  We  maj'  presume  with  the  same  proportion  of 
poor  and  with  the  same  proportion  of  rich  as  before  ? — 
Yes. 

29201.  Therefore  what  you  should  look  for  is  surely  a 
diminution  in  the  proportion  per  1,000,  and  if  you  got  a 
diminution  in  the  absolute  figures  you  would  actually  be 
doing  exceedingly  well  ? — I  do  not  think  it  necessarily 
follows  that  you  are  doing  exceedingly  well,  in  fact  I  should 
not  regard  it  that  you  are  doing  exceedingly  well,  because 
the  fall  in  relation  to  the  population  is  very  small.  The 
figures  on  this  page  only  go  back  to  1881.  and  between 
1881  and  1890  the  fall  in  outdoor  relief  was  from  23 "6  to 
20-7. 

29202.  You  only  took  the  figures  from  1891,  and  yoa 
say  in  your  first  paragraph,  "  The  most  striking  fact  in 
recent  Poor  Law  history  is  the  very  great  and  almost 
steady  rise  of  pauperism  ;  "  but  I  am  maintaining  that 
from  1891  there  has  been  a  fall  '! — In  proportion  to 
population,  yes,  but  I  do  not  call  that  a  fall. 

29203.  Will  you  kindly  explain  that  ?— I  think  you 
must  take  the  absolute  number  of  paupers,  the  actual 
number  relieved.  It  depends  upon  whether  that  num- 
ber has  increased  or  not.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
necessarily  conclude  that  because  population  increases 
therefore  pauperism  should  increase.  There  is  no  inter- 
relation between  the  two,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
population  might  increase  very  largely  and  pauperism 
miglit  fall  very  largely.  That  is  what  actually  happened 
between  1849  and,  say,  1890,  taking  all  that  long  series 
of  years. 

29204.  That  is  a  new  view,  and  a  view  which  has  never 
before  been  put  before  us  at  all  I  think.  We  have  always 
gone  on  the  proportion  per  1,000,  and  we  have  said  that 
pauperism  decreases  if  the  proportion  falls,  and  increases 
if  the  proportion  rises  ;  I  have  never  heard  of  absolute 
figures  being  taken  as  indicating  anything  at  all  — I 
always  prefer  al  solute  figures.  You  should  take  your 
percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  on  the  absolute 
figures.  It  is  very  useful  of  course  to  get  this  other  figure 
of  the  proportion  to  the  population,  but  I  think  it  is 
rather  misleading,  at  any  rate  it  may  be  misleading. 

29205.  I  am  afraid  we  should  differ  fundamentally 
on  that.  I  should  say  the  only  true  guide  is  that  pro- 
portion, and  if  the  proportion  falls  instead  of  rises,  then  I 
should  say  it  is  quite  wrong  for  anyone  to  assert  that  the 
most  striking  fact  is  the  increase  of  pauperism  ? — The 
other  day  when  the  chairman  was  asking  me  about  that, 
and  when  I  spoke  of  the  great  decrease  or  increase  of 
outdoor  pauperism,  I  was  referring  to  absolute  decreases 
or  increases,  and  not  in  relation  to  population. 

29206.  I  thought  you  said  in  reply  to  some  question 
that  you  were  speaking  of  proportions  and  not  of  absolute 
numbers  ? — No,  I  was  speaking  of  absolute  numbers, 
there,  because  the  chairman  pointed  out  that  what  I  said 
about  the  great  increase  of  pauperism  or  the  great  de- 
crease of  pauperism  v/as  not  borne  out  by  the  actual 
ratios  of  paupers  to  population.  I  was  talking  of  the 
absolute  numbers. 

29207.  The  burden  of  pauperism  on  the  nation  gives 
another  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  absolute  numbers 
might  be  increasing  very  greatly  and  yet  the  burden  be 
diminishing  very  greatly  ? — Not  the  expenditure,  do  you 
say,  but  the  burden  ? 

29208.  It  comes  in  fact  to  the  expenditure  ? — I  did 
not  quite  follow  that  question. 

29209.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proportion  is  the  thing 
you  have  to  look  at  from  every  point  of  view,  both  as  re- 
gai'ds  expenditure  and  as  regards  the  burden  on  the  peojjle, 
and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  all  the  other  wit- 
nesses when  they  have  been  speaking  of  pauperism 
rising  or  falling  have  meant  by  that  the  proportion  per 
1,000.  If  3"ou  say  that  you  are  speaking  on  the  absolute 
figures  then  I  am  very  glad  we  have  brought  that  out,  but 
I  cannot  agree  v.ith  you  ? — I  do  mean  the  actual  figures. 

29210.  You  do  not  refer  to  the  expenditure,  and  you 

were  not  thinking  of  that  when  you  were  speaking  of  the  EiTect  of 
increase  of  jjauperism  ? — No.    In  that  jjaragraph  I  was  London's  in- 
not  referring  to  expenditure.  crease  in 

29211.  If  you  look  at  the  London  figures  again  you  will  Q^^^g*^'^™ 
find,  v.  ill  you  not,  a  rather  startling  circumstance,  namely,  o-enej.j,i 
that  the  absolute  figures  for  London  have  increased  and  statistics  of 
also  the  rate  per  1,000  ? — Yes.  pauperism. 
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'       Sir  29212.  If  you  consider  the  part  that  London  plays  in  the 

IV i'liam     total,  then  I  think  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Chance,      real  fall  of  pauperism  reckoned  per  1,000  in  the  country 
Bart.,  J. P.   hj^g  i^ggj^  pretty  great  ?— That  is  what  I  think.  The 
29  Oct  1906  ^'^^'^^''y  ^^^^        seem  to  have  suffered  so  much  from 
'        '  that  Act  of  189-4  as  London  and  the  large  towns  have  done. 

The  problem  29213.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  were  asked  a  question  with 
of  the  supply  regard  to  the  poorer  districts,  which  were  supposed  to 
of  charity  for  }ia,ye  no  rich  men  and  no  charities  ;  does  your  experience 
poor  districts.  ^^^^Yi  you  that  a  very  large  amount  of  help  flows  to- 
wards those  poor  districts  from  the  richer  districts  ? — 
I  should  ims.gine  that  must  be  so. 

29214.  Surely  very  large  amounts  go,  for  instance,  to 
the  east  end  of  London  from  the  west  ? — I  should  think 
so — and  to  the  south. 

Effect  of  29215.  Then  with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  any  kind 

Local  Gov-  of  qualification  for  the  office  of  guardian  which  took 
1894*  on  p'^*!'  P'^^®  within  your  knowledge  that  that  has 

Law  A?!-  caused  outdoor  relief  to  be  given  in  many  cases  to  rela- 
ininistration.  of        guardians,  in  other  words,  is  it  not  the  case 

that  guardians  may  now  be  di'awn  from  a  class  which  is 
really  very  closely  connected  with  the  pauper  class  ?— 
That  is  so  in  some  unions. 

29216.  So  that  we  are  having  what  has  hitherto  not  been 
supposed  to  be  consonant  with  Enghsh  ideas  of  justice, 
namely,  that  people  are  voting  money  to  their  own  near 
relations  ? — I  have  heard  of  cases  of  that  sort. 

29217.  Thei'e  also  took  place  at  the  same  time  the 
abolition  of  the  power  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  nominate  guardians,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

29218.  Did  you  know  many  of  those  guardians  when 
they  were  nominated  in  London  and  what  part  they  played 
on  the  boards  ?— No  ;  I  cannot  speak  for  London  in 
regard  to  that. 

29219.  Did  that  abolition  also  take  place  in  the 
country  ? — No,  there  was  no  power  of  nomination  in 
the  country,  but  there  was  an  ex  officio  element,  which 
was  abolished. 

29220.  The  ex  officio  guardians  brought  in  the  other 
class  of  people  did  they  not  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  fact 
that  now  almost  all  over  in  the  rural  districts  the  poor  law 
authority  is  also  the  sanitarj'  authority  and  the  highway 
authority,  has  tended  very  much  to  keep  on  those  classes 
who  are  interested  not  only  in  Poor  Law  administration 
but  in  local  administration  generally. 

29221.  Then  the  change  has  not  acted  prejudicially  in 
the  country  to  anything  like  the  same  degree  that  it 
has  in  London  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

29222.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  frequentl)'  attend  Poor  Law 
Conferences,  I  think,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

29223.  Are  those  attended  mainly  by  guardians  ? — 
By  guardians  and  clerks  to  guardians. 

29224.  And  you  frequently  expound  your  views  at  these 
conferences  ? — Yes,  I  have  done  so. 


Opinion  as 
to  Outdoor 
Relief  in 
Poor  Law 
circles. 


Reaction 
against  out- 
relief. 


29225.  Do  you  find  a  large  measure  of  agreement  with 
your  views  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is. 

29226.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  growing  agreement  ? — It 
is  just  like  this — a  guardian  may  approve  of  your  views 
theoretically,  but  when  he  goes  back  to  his  board  he 
finds  a  difficulty  in  carrying  them  out. 

29227.  That  is  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  a  special 
case  ? — -Yes. 

29228.  What  I  am  working  up  to  is  this  :  I  should  be 
curious  to  know  what  measure  of  public  opinion  would 
really  support  changes  in  the  directions  you  advocate  ? — 
From  mj'  talks  with  guardians  I  think  those  who  do  real 
work  on  the  Poor  Law  would  all  agree  that  outdoor  relief 
is  a  very  great  evil  indeed ;  but  whether  they  would  be 
prepared  to  aboUsh  it  is  another  question.  They  admit 
the  evil,  but  they  would  not  see  their  way  to  aboUsh  it. 

29229.  Do  you  think  that  feeling  is  common  in  towns  ? — 
As  to  abolition,  do  yoa  mean  ? 

29230.  Or  as  to  outdoor  rehef  being  an  evil  ? — In 
certain  towns  it  would  be. 

29231.  You  think  you  would  find  that  feeUng  not 
uncommon  ? — -Yes,  and  I  think  that  feeh'ng  is  increasing 
now.  I  think  that  we  are  rather  getting  back  to  the  old 
feeling  which  did  exist  fifteen  years  ago.  I  think  the 
guardians  who  came  on  the  Boards  to   give  outrelief 


have  found  it  will  not  do.  They  have  found  that  there 
was  some  reason  in  the  arguments  of  the  old  stagers, 
and  so  they  are  gradually  coming  round  again,  I  think. 

29232.  That  is  to  say  the  experience  of  administration 
teaches  them  a  great  deal  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

29233.  There  I  should  quite  agree  with  you.  Do  you 
think  there  are  many  towns  in  England  in  which  a  guardian 
could  safely  stand  a  contest  on  an  abolition  of  outdoor 
rehef  platform  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

29234.  You  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  ? — 
No. 

29235.  In  all  these  cases,  as  you  know,  one  cannot 
out-run  pubUc  opinion  too  far  ? — That  is  so. 

29236.  You  sat  on  the  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  tramps  I  think,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

29237.  The  history  of  tramjis  shows  that  you  may 
easily  excite  sympathy  with  tramps  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  by  treating  them  too  severely  ;  do  you  think 
with  regard  to  outdoor  relief  there  is  any  sign  of  that  ? — 
Yes. 

29238.  I  notice,  for  instance,  that  in  Brixworth  there 
has  been  a  great  reaction  ?— Yes,  but  they  have  gone  back 
again  now. 

29239.  Do  you  think  that  is  likely  tc  be  permanent  ? — 
Yes. 

29240.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  think  it 
depends  largely  on  individuals  ? — Yes,  I  am  convinced  of 
that. 

29241.  Then  you  instance  the  union  of  Faringdon  ? — 
That  is  a  long  time  ago.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  early 
reports  of  the  inspectors. 

29242.  I  happen  to  know  that  union  very  well.  You 
also  find  other  examples.  Do  you  think  that  what  would 
be  called  severe  legislation  would  produce  that  kind  of 
reaction  all  over  the  country  ? — A  reaction,  do  you  mean, 
in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  ? 

29243.  Yes  ;  what  I  really  want  to  ask  you  is,  how  far 
do  you  think  legislation  could  safely  go  now  ? — I  think  a 
large  number  of  guardians  in  the  country  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  outdoor  relief  abolished,  but  they  cannot  do  it 
themselves.  If  you  talk  to  them  quietly  they  would 
probably  admit  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

29244.  That  I  admit  with  you  ;  but  how  far  is  the 
electorate  in  that  position — the  people  who  elect  the 
guardians  ? — One  can  only  try  to  do  what  one  can.  I  do 
not  say  that  where  outdoor  relief  has  been  abolished  there 
has  not  been  any  protest  against  it,  but  I  think  all  the 
better  classes  of  work-people  see  that  they  get  an  advan- 
tage by  its  abolition. 

29245.  Still,  there  is  a  tendency  to  reaction  when  the 
moving  spirit  is  withdrawn — to  slip  back,  I  mean  ? — Yes, 
especially  if  there  is  somebody  who  comes  on  and  takes 
the  lead  the  other  way. 

29246.  Do  you  think,  judging  from  your  o\vn  experience 
that  the  guardians  as  a  class — as  apart  from  individual 
guardians — are  much  interested  in  Poor  Law  ciuestions  ? — 
I  think  in  the  country  they  are  interested,  but  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  towns,  though  I  should  think  that  would 
apply  to  the  towns,  too.  I  think  they  are  all  interested 
i  n  different  ways. 

29247.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  than  a  personal 
interests  in  it,  more  than  a  mere  question  of  whether  John 
Smith  shall  get  relief  or  not  ? — That  I  am  not  so  certain 
about. 

29248.  Do  you  think  in  the  average  labouring  class  of  the 
country  there  is  much  interest  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor  law  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  care  about  it. 

29249.  Do  you  think  that  the  prospect  of  getting  relief 
or  not  figures  largely  in  their  lives  ? — I  think  it  must  with 
a  certain  class,  and  in  fact  one  knows  of  families  which  have 
been  hereditary  paupers.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  family 
that  they  shall  be  paupers. 

29250.  Some  witnesses  have  told  us  that  the  working 
class  are  extremely  improvident  and  other  witnesses — even 
the  same  witnesses — have  told  us  that  the  prospect  of 
getting  outdoor  relief  exercises  an  influence  upon  people's 
lives  which  argues  very  considerable  providence  ? — I 
should  not  agree  with  that. 
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29251.  You  see  the  contradiction  that  is  involved 
there  ? — Yes. 

29252.  Do  you  think  that  among  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  country  there  is  much  providence  in  that  sense  ? — 
Providence  in  the  sense  of  getting  outdoor  relief  ? 

29253.  In  the  sense  of  counting  on  getting  outdoor 
relief  ? — I  should  think  there  is  amongst  certain  classes. 

29254.  Do  they  look  forward  to  that  as  a  possibility  at 
the  end  of  life  ? — Yes,  they  would  do  so. 

29255.  I  take  it  the  great  thing  you  would  urge,  in  view 
of  those  people,  would  be  certainty  in  administration  ? — 
Yes.  If  they  knew  they  were  not  going  to  get  supported  in 
tnat  particular  way  they  would  say,  how  can  we  get  it  in 
some  other  way  ? 

29256.  Would  you  agree  that  the  want  of  consistency  is 
more  mischievous  than  anythng  in  administration  ? — 
Yes. 

29257.  Would  you  say  the  same  with  regard  to  town 
populations  ?  Do  you  think  there  that  the  administration 
of  relief  makes  much  difference  to  the  poorer  class  ? — I 
think  the  particular  form  in  which  relief  is  administered 
must  have  the  same  effect  there  as  all  over  the  country. 

29258.  Do  you  think  in  practice  that  it  enters  much  into 
the  minds  of  the  working-class  ? — I  think  it  does  un- 
doubtedly in  certain  cases  ;  but  I  am  speaking  more  for 
the  country,  though  it  must  be  the  same  in  the  towns. 

29259.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  j)Osition  public 
opinion  really  is  in  on  the  matter,  if  there  is  any  public 
opinion  on  it,  and  what  view  it  takes  on  the  matter. 
Would  you  say  that  so  far  as  guardians  are  concerned  on 
the  whole,  opinion  is  in  favour  of  reform  and  of  rather 
trenchant  reform  ? — I  think  so,  at  any  rate  I  do  not  think 
they  would  oppose  it ;  I  think  they  would  be  rather 
pleased  to  get  it.  But  I  do  not  know  that  people  generally 
would  care  very  much. 

29260.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  labour  members 
on  boards  of  guardians  ? — We  have  got  a  trade  unionist 
on  our  board. 

29261.  Does  he  take  a  view  of  his  own  with  regard  to  it  ? 
— Of  course  he  is  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  ;  he  would  be. 

29262.  Does  he  urge  that  as  a  right  to  relief  or  as  a 
policy  of  relief  ? — He  would  urge  it  rather  as  a  right  to 
relief  I  think.    But  he  is  getting  better. 

29263.  Would  he   discriminate  with  regard    to  cha- 
racter ? — I  think  he  would,  certainly. 

29264.  He  would  say  you  lose  your  right  by  being  a 
bad  character  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  he 
would  be  at  all  in  favour  of  giving  outdoor  relief  to  a 
really  bad  case. 

29265.  He  would  discriminate  in  that  way  ? — Yes.  He 
is  an  extremely  useful  guardian,  I  should  like  to  say,  and 
he  takes  a  lot  of  interest  in  the  workhouse. 

29266.  (Dr.  Doiones.)  You  have  had  a  very  large  ex- 
perience of  Poor  Law  conferences,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

29267.  From  what  you  gather  at  Poor  Law  conferences, 
can  you  tell  us  whether  the  administrative  difficulties 
with  regard  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick  are  tending  to  in- 
crease, or  should  you  say  to  diminish  ? — Are  you  re- 
ferring to  the  nursing  of  the  sick  in  the  infirmaries  or  at 
the  homes  ? 

29268.  I  am  speaking  of  the  indoor  sick.  At  one  time, 
lis  you  know,  a  great  many  papers  were  read  on  nursing 
([uestions  and  the  difficulties  or  nursing ;  I  want  to 
gather  from  your  experience  whether  the  difficulties  of  the 
kind  which  were  then  referred  to  are  more  prominently 
brought  forward  now  than  they  used  to  be,  or  whether 
it  is  the  other  way  about  ? — We  have  not  had  recently 
many  discussions  on  that  particular  question  of  nursing 
in  infirmaries,  so  far  as  I  remember. 

29269.  Should  you  infer  from  that  that  things  are 
easier  than  they  were  with  regard  to  nursing  ? — I  think  so. 

29270.  And  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  nurses  is  less 
than  it  was  formerly  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about 
that. 

'29271.  [Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Could  you  tell  us  exactly  how 
you  consider  that  the  increase  in  out-rehef  tends  to  in- 
crease indoor  reUef  ?  Do  you  think  that  it  works  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  and  so  tends  to  increase  the  in- 
door relief  ? — If  you  once  give  outdoor  reUef  to  a  particu- 
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lar  family  that  leads  rather  to  their  expecting  more  out- 
door  rehef  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  gradually,  I  William 
think,  it  tends  to  demoralise  that  family.    Then  it  is  Chance, 
quite  possible  that  afterwards  they  may  get  to  a  particu-   Bart.,  J. P. 

lar  stage  where  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  get  outdoor   

rehef  and  only  indoor  rehef  is  possible.     It  may  be  that  1906. 
if  outdoor  relief  had  not  been  given  to  that  family  in  the 
first  instance  they  would  never  have  wanted  indoor 
relief. 

29272.  So  that  it  acts  rather  as  a  school  to  bring  them 
in  ? — I  think  so,  at  any  rate  that  is  my  impression. 

29273.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  were  to  restrict  out- 
door relief  very  much,  or  abohsb  it,  that  would  necessarily 
cause  much  suffering  ?    Would  the  people  find  other  re- 
sources, or  do  you  think  there  might  be  for  a  time  con-  EflFect  of 
siderable  suffering  ? — One  can  only  be  guided  by  the  cases  abolition  of 
of  those  unions  which  have  done  it.    There  would  be  out-relief 
undoubtedly   considerable   suffering   unless   there   was  '^'^  ^^^^  poor, 
something  to  replace  it  in  particular  cases.    There  are 

always  extreme  cases  and  hard  cases  which  might  possibly 
suffer  if  outdoor  relief  was  abohshed  and  nothing  was 
there  to  replace  it ;  but  I  think  experience  has  shown  that 
there  is  always  something  which  comes  in  to  replace  it 
for  those  cases.  Then,  as  I  said  before,  you  would  not  cut 
off  those  cases  already  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  and 
would  not  cut  off  your  permanent  rehef  all  at  once  unless 
there  was  some  good  cause  for  doing  it,  but  would  still  go 
on  till  they  gradually  died  out. 

29274.  We  have  had  it  put  to  us  that  the  restriction 
of  outdoor  relief  by  throwing  the  people  back  upon  them- 
selves does  not  necessarily  develop  any  good  quahties  or 
any  other  resources,  but  merely  means  that  their  relatives 
and  they  suffer  very  great  hardship  ?— I  should  not  agree 
with  that. 

29275.  Your  experience  does  not  go  with  that  ? — No, 
I  should  not  agree  with  it. 

29276.  Could  you  give  us  an  accoimt  of  a  Medical  Particulars 
Provident  Society  that  has  been  developed  in  a  rural  of  Friendlr 
district  ?— There  is  the  one  which  I  referred  to,  the  Provident 
Frimley  Medical  Aid  Society,  which  was  formed  in  a  ^lodical 
parish  where  I  lived  for  a  number  of  years.    That  has  !^,Q*^en  a^jj 
been  very  successful.    It  has  practically  taken  in  every  ^j^ju^g, 
woman  and  child  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  parish,  and 

if  they  get  ill  they  get  the  doctor  and  do  not  go  to  the 
parish  at  all. 

29277.  Could  you  tell  us  under  what  circumstances  it 
was  started  ? — It  was  started  before  I  came  to  the  parish. 
It  was  started  by  a  guardian  who  was  very  keen  on  proper 
relief  and  good  administration.  He  saw  the  large  number 
of  sick  poor  who  were  going  to  the  guardians  for 
medical  relief  but  who,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  it  for  themselves  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  so  he  took  steps  to  establish,  vnth  the  assistance 
of  the  clerg3Tnan  and  various  other  people,  this  Medical 
Aid  Society.  They  got  the  support  of  the  local  doctors, 
and  it  was  started  and  it  is  going  on  now  and  is  doing  very 
well. 

29278.  Can  3'ou  tell  us  what  the  subscription  is  ? — 
Every  member  has  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  week, 
or  4d.  a  month,  but  one  parent  with  four  or  more  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  pays  4^.  a  week,  or  Is.  6d. 
a  month. 


29279.  Would  that  b( 
considering  their  wages  ?- 


a  great  burden  upon  them 
-Xo,  it  is  very  small. 


29280.  What  are  their  wages  ?  Is  it  in  an  agricultural 
district  ? — It  is  not  in  an  absolutely  agricultural  district. 
The  wages  are  higher  than  they  would  be  in  a  real  agri- 
cultural district,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rents  are  much 
higher  ;  so  that  you  may  take  the  actual  money  which  a 
poor  person  has  to  spend  there  as  very  much  the  same 
that  he  would  have  to  spend  in  a  rural  district.  They 
only  take  as  members  the  poor  who  are  "  unable  to  pay 
f  jr  medical  attendance  in  the  ordinary'  way." 

29281.  You  say  that  every  woman  and  child  belongs 
to  it,  but  can  the  man  join  also  ? — The  man  can  join,  but 
he  is  generally  in  a  club,  and  he  gets  his  doctor  through 
his  club. 

29282.  Are  they  in  a  club  as  well  ? — The  man  is.  Tlie 
whole  object  of  this  ^Medical  Aid  Society  is  to  make 
medical  provision  for  the  wives  and  families,  who  cannot 
join  the  clubs,  and  for  the  single  women,  of  course,  too. 
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29283.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  jomed  their  clubs 
about  the  same  time,  or  was  the  male  population  already 
provided  for  when  the  Medical  Aid  Society  was  started  ? 
— I  think  a  Lodge  of  Foresters  was  established  in  the 
29  Oct  190(j  ^ Jubilee  Year,  1887  ;  but,  of  coiu-se,  the  men 
■'      '  had  their  clubs  before  that. 


Sir 
William 
Chance, 
Bart,   J.  P. 
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29284.  What  line  do  the  guardians  at  Frimley  take  if 
anyone  comes  for  medical  relief  now  ? — I  can  only  speak 
as  to  the  line  they  used  to  take,  and  I  do  not  think  many 
such  cases  came,  as  far  as  1  can  remember.  I  remember 
particularly  one  family  which  always  got  its  medical 
relief  from  the  parish,  and  I  went  to  them  and  I  said,  I 
think  you  might  just  as  well  join  the  society,  and  not 
trouble  the  guardians  any  more  ;  "  and  they  did  so.  Any 
society  of  that  kind  gives  the  guardians  a  lever  to  act 
upon. 

29285.  It  has  also  been  put  to  us  that  the  doctors 
attending  these  provident  societies  are  not  very  good, 
and  that  the  people  would  not  get  as  good  medical  attend- 
ance as  they  do  imder  the  Poor  Law ;  what  is  your  ex- 
perience as  to  that  ? — These  are  all  good  doctors. 

29286.  And  some  of  them  would  be  the  same  doctors  as 
those  who  are  serving  under  the  Poor  Law,  probably  ? — I 
should  say  certainly  it  is  so  in  this  case. 

29287.  From  the  doctors'  point  of  view,  have  they 
found  it  pay  them  ? — Yes. 

29288.  Can  you  tell  us  the  membership  of  the  club  ? — 
There  are  about  700  members. 

29289.  Mostly  women  and  children  ? — I  think  almost 
entirely.  The  income  from  their  payments  amounts  to 
£100  a  year. 

29290.  What  is  done  if  there  is  any  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  year  after  paying  doctors'  fees  ? — Of  course  the 
agent  has  a  commission.  Tlie  doctors  take  the  whole 
surplus. 

2929L  They  divide  it  up  ''—Yes,  proportionally, 
according  to  the  number  of  cases  they  have  each  had. 
I  should  add  that  a  certain  sum  is  paid  by  the  members 
for  management  expenses — a  small  sum,  amounting  to 
IJd.  per  quarter  for  each  family.  This  society  is  ab- 
solutely self-supporting,  and  it  does  not  get  a  farthing 
from  charity. 

29292.  Are  there  any  working  men  on  the  manage- 
ment ? — Yes,  there  are.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee 
on  which  the  members  themselves  are  represented. 

29293.  Are  there  any  working  women  on  the  com- 
mittee ? — I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  working  women 
on  it ;  there  ought  to  be,  no  doubt. 

29294.  (3Ir.  Loch.)  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  if  a 
system  hke  that  were  introduced,  at  any  rate  in  all  the 
rural  districts,  outdoor  medical  relief  might  practically 
disappear  ? — I  think  that  would  largely  meet  the  demands 
for  outdoor  medical  rehef. 

29295.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  it  might  be 
promoted  ?  How  was  this  society  established  ? — This 
was  probably  estabUshed  by  a  meeting  of  the  parish, 
probably  convened  by  the  clergyman,  to  talk  over  the 
whole  matter. 

29296.  Unless  it  could  be  very  much  further  spread  it 
would  not  meet  the  demand,  would  it  ? — Generally  it 
would  not,  but  this  particular  club,  I  think,  meets  the 
demand  in  that  parish. 

29297.  But  elsewhere  it  would  not  meet  the  demand  at 
present,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  counterbalance 
the  demand  for  outdoor  medical  relief  ? — That  would  be 
so.  Of  course  the  doctors  have  their  clubs ;  but  then  they 
take  very  great  care  only  to  take  in  cases  they  know  will 
pay  them.  The  advantage  of  this  medical  club  is  that 
you  get  the  people  to  pay,  and  so  the  doctors  have  the 
great  advantage  that  they  have  not  to  pay  any  com- 
mission to  their  collectors,  and  so  on.  The  doctors  will 
put  their  own  patients  into  the  club. 

29298.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  meet  the  urban 
demand  for  medical  relief  by  any  better  organisation  of 
the  friendly  societies  or  of  the  provident  dispensaries 
or  in  any  other  way  ? — I  think  much  more  use  might  be 
made  of  the  provident  dispensaries  in  the  matter  of  medical 
relief  in  towns. 

29299.  Do  you  think  that  any  kind  of  recognition  by 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  of  representative  associations 
to  M-hicli  they  might  refer  men  or  women  would  have  any 
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advantage  and  be  of  any  use  ?-  i  was  talking  about  tliis 
to  Sir  Will  iam  Bousfield  the  other  day.  I  believe  that 
evidence  will  be  given  as  to  what  provident  dispensaries 
could  do  in  London  in  relation  to  the  Poor  Law.  I  should 
be  entirely  in  favour  of  co-operation  between  the  Poor 
Law  and  the  provident  dispensary. 

29300.  I  think  you  were  asked  a  question  about  the 
guardians  using  their  position  by  way  of  patronage  in 
regard  to  out-door  relief,  where,  I  suppose,  it  is  rather 
loosely  administered  ;  have  you  noticed  that  yoiu'self  at 
all  ?— It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  notice,  but  I  think  it 
must  occur  where  outdoor  relief  is  given.  You  have 
perhaps  a  small  tradesman  going  on  to  the  board  of 
guardians  ;  some  of  his  clients  may  be  getting  outdoor 
relief,  and  he  may  be  dependent  upon  them  to  a  large 
extent  for  his  living.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  him 
that  those  people  should  have  money.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  is  that  difficulty ;  and  it  may  go  on. 

29301.  If  that  be  so  with  regard  to  the  boards  as  they 
now  stand,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  partial  reversion 
to  the  old  method  of  voting  which  preceded  the  Act  of 
1894  ? — I  must  say  that  I  think  some  of  the  larger  rate- 
payers might  be  represented  on  the  board  which  is 
spending  their  money.  I  refer  to  railways  and  other 
lirge  companies,  who  may  not  be  represented  at  all ; 
indeed  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  could  get  a  railway 
company  represented  on  a  board.  It  is  a  very  serious 
thing  when  you  consider  the  enormous  amount  of  money 
which  is  paid  in  rates  by  railway  companies  over  which 
practically  the  directors  or  the  shareholders  have  no 
control.  You  may  get  a  board  the  large  majority  of 
whose  members  are  only  indirect  ratepayers  and  not 
direct  ratepayers,  and  yet  they  may  be  spending  a  huge 
sum  of  money  which  belongs  to  people  all  over  the  country. 

29302.  The  older  method  was,  was  it  not,  to  give  votes 
proiDortional  to  the  stake  which  the  company  had  in  the 
place  ? — Yes. 

29303.  Do  you  think  that  affords  at  all  a  feasible 
politic  line  which  might  be  taken  now  ? — I  do  not  know, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  But  I  think  now  that  there 
are  signs  of  irapro-.  ement  in  Poor  Law  administration,  and 
I  think  those  who  see  the  evils  of  spending  money  lavishly 
are  gradually  getting  the  upper  hand  again  ;  and  I  hope 
that  will  go  on. 

29304.  Then  you  would  rather  trust  to  the  present 
franchise  and  method  of  election  to  produce  the  result 
you  want  than  alter  it  ? — I  think  it  is  very  difficult  when 
you  once  abolish  something  to  establish  it  again.  I 
should  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  what  has  taken  place 
would  justify  a  change,  but  still  I  do  feel  very  strongly 
about  a  company  paying  rates  and  not  being  represented. 
It  there  can  be  any  representation  given  to  them  so 
that  they  could  have  some  voice  in  the  matter  of  the 
spending  of  their  money,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  ; 
but  how  it  can  be  done  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

29305.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  think  it  might  improve  Thediffl 
matters  if  there  were  nominated  guardians  (on  the  plan  culties  o 
that  obtained  in  London  at  one  time)  added  to  the  popu-  nonina"^ 
larly  elected  guardians  ? — Nominated  guardians  are  always  ^^'P 
at  a  disadvantage  where  a  directly  elected  person  is  not.  ^fuardi 
I  think  they  may  possibly  exercise  a  good  influence,  but 
I  know^  that  if  I  were  nominated  on  to  a  board  of  guardians 
I  should  feel  rather  diffident  about  expressing  my  opinion. 
I  would  much  rather  be  elected. 

29306.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  improvement  on 
the  administration  if  there  were  a  fair  proportion  of 
nominated  guardians — I  am  putting  the  question  irres- 
pective of  the  feelings  of  the  nominated  members  ? — 
There  was  always  that  strong  feeling  amongst  the  elected 
members,  against  the  ex  officio  members  of  boards  of 
guardians,  and  it  must  exist  against  nominated  members. 
There  is  that  jealousy.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
come  to  the  pass  of  requiring  them  j'ct. 

29307.  {Miss  Hill.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  several  of  the 
nominated  guardians  formerly  in  London,  after  they  had 
become  known  in  their  districts,  stood  and  were  elected 
because  they  preferred  the  position  of  elected  guardians  ? — 
— Yes. 

29308.  But  meantime  were  they  not  the  leaders  of 
much  of  the  good  work  that  was  done  in  London  ? — I 
think  that  is  quite  possible. 
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29309.  I  think  that  if  anyone  looks  round  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  London  he  will  see  that  it  was 
from  the  nominated  guardians  that  most  of  the  improve- 
ments sprang  ? — That  is  quite  possible. 

29310.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  any  county  authority,  not  necessarily  the 
county  council,  but  an  authority  ad  hoc  to  control  or 
inspect  or  look  after  in  some  way  the  local  institutions  of 
the  Poor  Law  ?  Evidence  has  come  before  us,  for  instance, 
that  a  good  deal  of  money  can  be  saved  on  larger  contracts, 
and  of  course  if  anybody  were  able  to  make  contracts  on 
behalf  of  all  the  institutions  in  a  county  it  is  likely  that  the 
amount  spent  on  indoor  relief  would  go  down.  Have 
you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should  be  or  might  be 
a  county  authority  ? — I  think  it  might  be  a  very  good 
thing  indeed,  especially  in  London  and  other  large  towns, 
if  there  were  some  kind  of  central  body  which  should  have 
the  making  of  contracts,  so  that  the  goods  should  be 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  price  and  supplied  at  the  same 
price  to  all  the  various  institutions.  I  think  that  might 
be  advisable.  But  I  was  wondering  whether  there  is  much 
abuse  as  to  this  in  the  country.  Of  course  the  contracts 
are  small,  but  then  there  is  always  in  a  country  union  a 
feeling  rather  in  favour  of  employing  the  local  labour  and 
the  local  man.  Of  course  you  get  over  that  if  you  put  it 
under  central  administration,  as  you  then  have  a  much 
larger  field  to  work  from. 

293n.  That  is  to  say,  the  contracts  would  be  made  by  a 
central  authority  for  the  whole,  and  the  local  body  would 
be  a  sort  of  visiting  and  supervising  body  for  local  affairs  ? 
— Yes.  I  think  you  might  possibly  establish  some  kind  of 
central  body  for  that.  It  might  be  formed  of  nominated 
members  from  the  boards  of  guardians  in  the  county  or 
something  of  that  kind.  It  should  be  some  kind  of  small 
body  which  would  be  drawn  from  all  the  different  areas. 
Then  everybody  would  be  wanting  to  have  their  own 
local  person  employed,  and  probably  they  would  end  by 
employing  some  outsider  who  might  be  the  best  man.  I 
think  this  question  of  contracts  is  a  very  great  question, 
and  I  think  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  fairly. 

29312.  With  regard  to  charitable  institutions,  are  you  in 
favour  of  their  being  inspected  ?— What  do  you  mean  by 
charitable  institutions  ? 

29313.  Charitable  institutions  which  might  be  of  use  to 
guardians,  or  which  might  be  of  use  generally  in  promoting 
those  ways  of  help  which  might  reduce  out-door  relief  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  inspection  would  be  advisable  there. 
It  is  done  in  regard  to  the  various  outside  institutions  to 
which  guardians  send  particular  cases ;  they  are  all 
certified  and  inspected.  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  it,  and  I 
think  it  might  give  confidence. 

29314.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  the  system  ? 
— I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  objection  to  that. 

29315.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any  subvention 
towards  charitable  institutions  with  a  view  to  their  giving 
out-door  rehef  instead  of  the  Poor  Law,  would  you  ? — No, 
because  I  do  not  think  they  want  it. 

29316.  With  regard  to  Whitechapel  and  Poplar  and  that 
district,  have  you  ever  worked  out  the  figures  respecting 
the  population  and  pauperism  there,  ehminating  for  the 
purposes  of  the  calculation  the  alien  element? — No,  because 
there  have  never  been  any  reliable  figures  to  go  upon. 
There  is  a  kind  of  superstitution  now  that  the  Jews  form 
half  the  population,  though  formerly,  about  thirty  years 
a  go,  they  formed  one-third  ;  but  w-hether  that  is  true  or  not 
I  do  not  know. 

29317.  But  you  have  never  made  any  deduction  for 
that  from  the  population  as  shown  in  the  census  ? — No,  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can,  because  one  has  to  remember  that 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  who  are  receiving 
poor  relief  in  Wliitechapel,  and  in  St.  George's-in-the-East. 
In  the  figures  tliat  are  given  in  -Air.  Lewis's  return,  I 
see  that  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  an  in-door  union,  there  are  470  outdoor  paupers 
per  100,000  of  population.  I  believe  that  almost  all 
those  cases  are  cases  of  medical  relief,  and  that  a  very 
large  number  of  them  are  cases  of  Jews  ;  therefore  it  is  not 
true  to  say  that  the  Jews  do  not  come  on  the  Poor  Law, 
because  they  do. 

29318.  If  that  be  so,  the  case  is  therefore  strengthened, 
because  if  the  Jewish  population  were  deducted  it  would 
show  a  smaller  proportion  as  against  Whitechapel  ;  even 
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as  it  is,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  people  are  using 
the  Poor  Law,  the  pauperism  has  gone  down  there  ? — That 
is  so. 

29319.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  central  board  for 
London  for  the  general  supervision  of  Poor  Law  matters  in 
London  ? — I  think  for  certain  matters  you  might  have 
such  a  board.  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  done  in 
London,  and  London  is  so  very  different  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  country — it  is  such  a  huge  entity.  I  think  you  do 
want  some  kind  of  central  organisation,  a  special  ad  hoc 
body,  for  London. 

29320.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund  as  it  now  works  ? — It  is  supposed  to  lead  to 
extravagance,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  necessarily 
do  so.  It  is  certainly  in  favour  of  utilising  the  Poor  Law 
institution  more  than  outdoor  relief  ;  it  all  goes  towards 
that. 

29221.  Would  you  think  it  has  rather  put  a  premium  Effect  of 
ultimately  on  outdoor  relief,  so  that  a  union  feeling  that  Jletropoli- 
all  its  indoor  expenses  are  paid  for  can  rather  indulge  in  tan  Common 
outdoor  relief,  as  one  or  two  unions  have  done  ? — That  Poor  Fund 
may  be  so.  increasing 

29322.  With  regard  to  the  question  about  statistics  Relief, 
about  which  you  were  asked,  as  I  understand  you  would  ^j^^  ^ 

be  in  favour  of  making  out  your  statistics  to  show  the  j-j^^  P^*'?'^'* 
increase  or  decrease  of  population,  and  against  that  you  paupers  to 
would  put  the  increase  or  decrease  of  pauperism,  from  population 
year  to  year  or  decade  to  decade  ? — Yes.    I  think  you  will  as  a  test 
get  far  the  best  results  by  taking  absolute  numbers.  of  pauperism 

29323.  I  am  speaking  of  absolute  numbers  between 
the  dates  taken,  plus  or  minus  on  those  dates,  both  of 
population  and  of  pauperism  ? — Yes,  I  am  in  favour 
of  taking  the  statistics  in  that  way. 

29324.  In  paragraph  20  you  say  "  I  attribute  the  rise  Xeed  of 
of  pauperism  during  the  last  fifteen  years  to  the  following  more  gui- 
main  causes  : — (a)  No  definite  relief  policy  or  guiding  dance  for 
principles."    What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  giving  a  Giuardians 
definite  relief  policy  or  guiding  j^rinciples  and  how  would 
you  do  it  ? — I  rather  suggest  that  that  should  be  done  " 
by  the  central  authority.    I  think  they  might  very 
much  help,  if,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  Poor  Law  Orders 
were  grouped  together  and  annotated,  and  the  reasons 
given  why  a  particular  regulation  is  a  good  thing. 

29325.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  in  German  towns 
you  can  get  a  little  pamphlet  which  contains  every- 
thing about  it,  so  that  when  you  have  read  it  there  is 
hardly  anything  more  to  learn  about  it  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

29326.  Would  not  some  similar  publication  be  of 
service  here  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful 
indeed,  but  I  would  withdi-aw  Mr.  Chaplin's  circular. 

29327.  You  would  be  inclined  to  withdraw  Mr.  Chap- 
lin's circular  ? — I  think  so. 

29328.  With  regard  to  the  German  to-rnis  you  have 
had  some  experience,  have  you  not,  of  visiting  them 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  about  their  methods  of 
rehef  ? — Only  Dresden,  where  they  have  the  Elber- 
feld  system. 

29329.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  a  quasi-Elberfeld  Eilect'of 
system  in  Dresden  ? — It  is  the  Elberfeld  system  there  the  Elber- 
absolutely.  feld  system 

29330.  Do  you  think  it  has  turned  out  satisfactorily  ?—  °"  Dresden 
I  think  it  is  extremely  well  worked,  but  I  say  that  it  has  ^nd^t^^i™ 
neither  reduced  the  expenditure  nor  the  pauperism,  diture!^^" 
and  I  cannot  see  that  they  have  got  any  better  results 
from  that  system  than  we  get  here.    I  see  all  the  advan- 
tages of  it  very  strongly.    There  are  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  advantages  which  I  think  must  not  be  disregarded. 
There  is  the  question  of  the  rules  ;   the  various  district 
committees  are  kept  under  very  strict  regulations  and 
have  very  Uttle  Uberty. 

29331.  How  do  you  account  for  that  increase  in  ex- 
penditure and  pauperism  ;  where  is  the  bad  point  in 
the  system  ? — I  was  looking  tlu-ough  the  Elberfeld 
figures  this  morning,  as  I  have  just  got  the  returns. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  done  cpiite  so  badly  there 
as  they  have  done  in  Dresden,  and  their  figm-es  seem  to 
be  better.  In  Dresden  the  Socialists  are  verv  strong 
indeed,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may 
have  had  some  indirect  influence  on  the  increased  relief 
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29333.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  appointment 
of  visitors  attached  to  the  English  Poor  Law  on  the  lines 
of  the  Elberfeld  system  ? — I  do  not  see  why  that  should 
not  be  done.    I  believe  it  has  been  done  in  Bradford. 

29334.  Where  would  you  bring  them  in  ?  Would  you 
have  them  come  in  to  make  the  original  inquiry  or  would 
you  have  the  inquiry  made  by  the  relieving  officer  and 
then  the  case  transferred  to  them  ? — I  suppose  the  idea 
of  visitors  would  be  that  they  should  take  the  place  of 
relieving  officers,  and  that  they  should  practically  under- 
take all  the  outdoor  relief.  I  suppose  that  it  would 
mean  tacking  on  that  portion  of  the  Elberfeld  system. 

29335.  Under  the  Bradford  plan  tl^e  Poor  Law  are 
giving  relief  to  the  cases  which  the  visitors  visit  ? — I 
believe  so. 

29336.  Is  that  a  distribution  of  labour  which  you  would 
like,  or  would  you  rather,  if  it  were  possible,  that  the 
outdoor  relief  was  stopped  and  the  cases  taken  over  by  a 
voluntary  body,  if  that  were  forthcoming  ? — I  under- 
stand that  under  the  Bradford  system  it  is  merely  s 
portion  of  the  outdoor  relief  administration.  They 
consider  that  it  is  better  administered  by  visitors  than  it 
is  by  relieving  ofiScers,  or  that  they  get  better  co-opera- 
tion. But  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  supplemented  by 
the  rates  or,  if  so,  how  far  it  is  supplemented. 

29337.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  It  is  merely  an  outside  organisa- 
tion which  is  dealing  with  a  class  that  is  considered  to  be  a 
little  above  the  Poor  Law  class,  or  in  other  words  its 
object  is  to  prevent  people  who  are  in  poverty  from 
becoming  paupers.  Cases  are  referred  from  the  guar- 
dians to  the  City  Guild  of  Help  for  assistance,  and  cases 
are  referred  by  the  City  Guild  of  Help  to  the  guardians 
for  assistance,  but  in  no  case  is  relief  '»ver  given  except  it 
goes  through  the  ordinary  channels,  that  is,  through  the 
relieving  officer  and  the  relief  committee  of  the  guardians  ? 
— Then  the  Guild  of  Help  does  not  give  any  assistance  ? 

29338.  It  gives  no  assistance  from  public  funds  ? — 
But  the  visiting  is  done  through  the  Guild  of  Help  ? 

29339.  The  visiting  is  done  through  the  City  Guild  of 
Help  in  cases  which  are  referred  to  the  City  Guild  of  Help 
by  the  guardians.  It  is  a  supplementary  agency,  and  is 
exceedingly  useful  both  in  getting  people  off  the  rates 
and  in  getting  very  many  people  put  on  who  ought  to  be 
on  ? — I  can  understand  that. 

29340.  {Mr.  Loch.)  In  paragraph  45  of  your  statement 
you  say.  "  The  advantages  of  having  a  paid  officer  of  good 
and  independent  position  (let  us  call  him  a  supervisor  of 
relief)  to  decide  on  how  applications  for  relief  should  be 
assisted  are  very  great  "  ;  and  you  proceed  to  enumerate 
them.  Does  what  you  say  refer  both  to  indoor  and  to 
outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

29341.  Would  you  br  prepared  to  have  this  system 
applied  to  outdoor  relief  ? — As  I  have  said  before,  I  like 
our  democratic  system  much  better  than  this.  This 
officer,  the  supervisor  of  relief,  would  have  to  decide 
whether  a  case  should  receive  outdoor  relief  or  indoor 
relief  ;  it  would  be  left  to  him  after  hearing  evidence. 

29342.  Are  you  against  that  method  ? — I  think  it  is 
contrary  to  the  whole  genius  of  our  people.  I  would  far 
rather  see  the  present  system  improved,  and  under  im- 
proved administration. 

29343.  It  has  been  said  that  the  proportion  that  we 
should  pay  for  poor  relief  ought  to  be  larger  considering 
the  increasing  income  of  the  country  ;  are  you  in  favour 
of  that  view  ? — That  we  can  afford  this  extra  expenditure 
because  we  are  getting  more  rich  ? 

29344.  Yes  ?— I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  expenditure 
on  indoor  relief  could  be  saved  with  a  little  more  care. 
I  think  we  are  very  extravagant.  Nowadays  when  a 
board  of  guardians  build  a  new  infirmary  or  a  new  school 
they  invite  everybody,  they  get  some  very  great  man  to 

*  open  it,  they  have  a  great  dinner  and  speeches  are  made 
and  everything  is  glorified.  The  whole  thing  is  a  kind 
of  glorification  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Then  perhaps 
some  other  guardians  are  present,  or  visit  the  building 


afterwards,  and  they  say,   "We  will  go  one  bettor  than 
this-';  and  so  you  go  on.    I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  || 
extravagance  in  building,  and  in  ji->door  administration,  ^ 
which  could  be  checked  to  a  very  large  extent. 

29345.  Would  j^ou  summarily  stop  that  in  any  way 
if  you  had  any  control  over  it  through  the  hands  of  a 
county  committee  ;  do  you  think  they  would  stop  it  ? — 
I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  might  possibly  have 
some  say  in  the  matter,  perhaps  a  little  more  than  they 
do  at  present.    They  might  hold  the  reins  more  tightly. 

29346.  Are  you  prepared  to  have  two  judges,  first  of 
all  the  county  committee,  and  then  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  in  order  to  get  a  better  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter  ? — I  do  not  see  why  the  Local  Government 
Board  cannot  do  it. 

29347.  Would  not  your  county  committee  look  upon 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economy  of  the 
case  rather  more  carefully  than  an  ambitious  board  of 
guardians  ? — I  very  much  doubt  it.  I  do  not  think 
our  county  councils  are  very  economical. 

29348.  (J/r.    Patten-MacDougall.)  Yow   have    alluded  Lack  of 
more  than  once,  I  think,  in  your  evidence  to  the  want  of  uniformity 
uniformity  as  being  one  of  the  unfortunate  features  of '^^9°!"^^* 
the  present  system ;  does  that  mean  what  you  were  ^jQ^^^""'*"^*" 
stating  a  little  while  ago  to  Mr.  Loch,  namely,  that  there 

is  a  want  of  guiding  principle  and  of  definite  policy,  or  does 
it  mean  that  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  ad- 
ministration itself  ? — That  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  administration  of  boards  of  guardians. 

29349.  Can  you  make  any  suggestions  as  to  how  that 
want  of  uniformity  could  be  remedied  ? — I  have  made  a 
suggestion.  There  is  not  so  much  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  matter  of  indoor  relit f  ;  you  find  it  in  connection 
with  the  outdoor  relief. 

n 

29350.  It  is  not  as  to  the  procedure  of  relief  committees, 
is  it  ?— No. 

29351.  You  do  not  allude  to  that  ?— No.  Where  the 
want  of  uniformity  comes  in  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  is  mainly  in  outdoor  relief.  You  have  some 
unions  administering  outdoor  relief  very  strictly,  others 
very  laxly,  and  between  them  you  have  different  degrees 
of  strictness  or  laxity. 

29352.  Your  suggestion  as  regards  that  is  that  in  place 
of  outdoor  relief  you  should  substitute  voluntary  charity  ? 
—Yes. 

29353.  Have  you  considered  whether  voluntary  charity 
could  be  applied  all  over  England  to  the  poorer  as  well 
as  to  the  richer  parts  of  the  country,  and  further,  whether 
it  could  be  extended  to  Scotland,  which  of  course  is  a 
very  much  poorer  country,  some  of  the  Poor  Law  areas 
there  being  excessively  poor  ? — I  must  not  answer  for 
Scotland,  perhaps. 

29354.  Then  confine  your  answer  to  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts in  England  ? — Yes.  I  do  think  so. 

29355.  You  think  it  could  be  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  curious 
thing,  but  you  very  often  find  a  rich  district  with  a  very 
large  pauperism,  and  a  poor  district  with  a  very  small 
pauperism.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  amoimt  of 
money  there  is  to  sjDend,  you  see,  and  that  shows  I  think 
that  a  great  deal  might  be  done. 

29356.  By  volvmtary  effort  ? — Yes  ;   and  I  think  it  is 
being  done  at  present. 

29357.  Would  you  also  bring  into  line  for  that  purpose 
the  endowed  charities ;  would  you  suggest  that  they 
should  be  utilised  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  certainly  ought 
to  be  utilised  as  part  of  the  charitable  rehef. 

29358.  Where  you  have  one  area  enjoying  a  large 
amount  of  charity,  whether  endowed  or  otherwise,  would 
you  suggest  that  any  surplus  there  should  be  apphed  to 
a  poorer  district,  or  what  would  you  suggest  in  that  con- 
nection ? — That  could  be  done  only  of  course  by  placing 
the  endowed  charity  under  some  central  board  and  dis- 
tributing it ;  but  I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  could  be 
done. 

29359.  Have  you  considered  that  ? — No,  I  have  not  con- 
sidered that.    It  is  a  very  difficult  point,  I  should  think. 

29360.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  a  feasible  way  of 
meeting  the  difficulty  ? — I  think  the  endowed  charities 
should  be  used  generally  in  regard  to  the  rehef  of  distress, 
and  perhaps  brought  more  into  connection  with  each 
other. 
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more     29361.  {Sir    Samuel    Provis.)  Your    suggestion    is,  I 
*  for    think,  that  there  should  be  some  explanation  published 
of  the  Poor  Law  orders  ? — Yes. 

29362.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  when  an  order  is 
issued  an  explanatory  circular  goes  with  it  which  shows 
the  reasons  for  it  ? — Yes. 

29363.  Does  that  not  answer  your  purpose  ? — What  I 
think  is  wanted  is  rather  a  shorter  statement  which 
could  he  handed  to  any  guardian,  which  would  not  per- 
haps enter  into  quite  so  much  detail  as  those  explana- 
tions do  which  are  always  sent  out  with  the  order. 

29364.  I  was  thinking  of  the  instructional  letters  and 
things  of  that  kind,  with  which  you  are  of  course  quite 
familiar  ? — Yes. 

29365.  They  do  show  the  reasons  why  particular  pro- 
visions are  put  into  the  order,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

29366.  They  are  the  statements,  are  they  not,  by  the 
central  authority  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  particular 
regulations  are  made  ? — Yes. 

29367.  Are  you  rather  thinking  of  some  means  of 
gathering  those  together  ? — I  was  thinking  of  that. 

29368.  And  in  relation  perhaps  to  two  or  three  of  the 
more  important  orders,  such  as  the  relief  orders  and  the 
consolidated  orders,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
duties  of  ofQcei's  ;  is  that  rather  what  you  had  in  view  ? — 
Yes.  If  you  refer  to  the  large  volumes  of  Glen  or  Macmor- 
ran  you  will  find  that  all  the  regulations  are  annotated, 
and  that  it  does  give  you  extracts  from  all  the  instruc- 
tional letters  or  circulars  ;  but  all  the  guardians  cannot 
buy  that  book,  and  you  rather  want  a  little  handbook. 

29369.  A  sort  of  vade  mecum  ? — Yes,  which  shall  have 
an  official  imprimatur.    I  think  that  might  do  good. 

29370.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  areas, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Poor  Law  areas 
should  be  at  all  larger  or  very  much  larger  than  they  are 
now  ? — I  do  not  see  that  you  would  derive  very  much 
benefit  from  that.  They  seem  to  be  quite  large  enough  ; 
in  the  country  certainly  I  think  they  are  large  enough. 

29371.  It  has  been  suggested  that  you  might  have 
more  classification  by  workhouses  if  you  had  considerably 
larger  areas  ;  have  you  any  view  about  that  ? — It  has 
often  been  proposed  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of 

Uion  amalgamation  of  workhouses  so  that  one  workhouse  should 
be  used  for  one  purpose,  and  another  for  another — that 
there  should  be  in  fact  a  classification  of  workhouses. 
But  practical  difficulties  have  always  stood  in  the  way 
of  that,  and  I  do  not  know  that  really  very  much  advan- 
tage could  be  derived  from  it.  Taking  any  one  county, 
you  might  use  one  workhouse  as  an  infirmary  having  a 
proper  staff  of  nurses  there,  and  so  on,  and  probably  the 
medical  treatment  there  would  be  much  better  than  they 
could  have  in  their  local  workhouse,  of  which  the  sick 
wards  would  be  only  a  part.  But  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  difiiculty  of  removmg  the  people.  It  is  very 
hard  on  poor  people  who  may  have  relations  in  the  in- 
firmary to  have  them  moved  very  far  awaj'.  All  those 
little  difficulties  arise.  Then  one  hopes  with  regard  to 
other  special  classes,  such  as  epileptics  and  feeble-minded 
and  classes  of  th;it  sort,  that  special  provision  shall  be 
be  made  for  those. 

29372.  That  would  no  doubt  have  to  be  in  a  larger  area  ? 
— -Yes,  it  would  have  to  be  in  a  larger  area. 

29373.  Then  supposing  you  had  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  county  committee  which  had  any  power  of  super- 
vision over  guardians,  would  you  anticipate  friction 
between  the  two  bodies  ? — I  think  I  should.  I  rather 
like  the  idea  as  regards  that  Cjuestion  of  contracts. 

29374.  That  would  not  exactly  be  an  interference  with 
them  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be. 

29375.  Supposing  that  you  abolish  out-relief  altogether, 
you  would  have  cases  sometimes,  would  you  not,  where 
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you  might  get  your  workhouse  fullT— I  mean,  of  course,  in 
times  of  severe  distress,  owing  to  severe  weather  or 
something  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

29376.  What  would  you  do  then  ? — In  a  town  I  think 
you  would  probably  have  to  hue  some  empty  building  of 
some  kind,  and  fit  it  up  temporarily.  You  would  have 
to  be  prepared  for  it. 

29377.  But  that  takes  time  ? — Yes.  In  the  country 
I  think  the  exceptional  distress  could  quite  well  be  dealt 
with  by  voluntary  effort ;  and  it  is  done  now. 

29378.  Supposing  it  comes  suddenly,  owing,  say,  to  a 
sudden  outburst  of  severe  weather  ;  would  there  not  be  a 
difficulty  then  ? — There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  the  country  districts.  It  is  wonderful  how  quickly 
people  in  the  country  districts  come  together  and  get  up  a 
little  fund. 

29379.  You  think  the  difficulty  would  be  rather  in  the 
to^TOS  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  and  that  might  be  met  by  taking 
some  building,  and  renting  it  for  the  time. 

29380.  [Miss  Hill.)  I  think  you  said  that  outdoor  re- 
lief would  not  in  your  opinion  be  abolished  unless  there 
were  some  fund  available  for  extreme  cases  ? — Did  I  quite 
say  that  ? 

29381.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there 
would  have  to  be  some  macliinery  ? — I  said  that  voluntary 
charity  can  replace  outdoor  relief. 

29382.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  very  often  where  out-  Effect  of 
door  relief  has  been  greatly  restricted,  some  small  fund  has  '"'boKtion  of 
been  got  together  by  some  individual  to  meft  the  dififi- 

culty  ? — Quite  so. 

29383.  And  that  a  very  small  amount  of  that  fund  has 
been  required  ? — That  is  so. 

29384.  Does  that  not  point  to  the  fact  that  there  v^ould 
be  much  Ifss  charity  wanted  than  people  are  accustomed 
to  imagine  would  be  wanted  ? — Certainly.  I  quite  think 
that. 

29385.  It  seems  as  if,  in  fact,  the  restriction  of  outdoor 
relief  has  rather  tended  to  show  that  the  resources  of  the 
people  themselves  are  larger  as  a  rule  than  we  have  any  iaea 
of  ? — I  quite  agree  to  that. 

29386.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  system  in  this  country  Insurance 
like  there  is  in  Germany,  either  of  benefit  or  provident  *ga-"ist  un- 
societies,  by  which  men  can  insure  against  unemjjloy-  ^"^^  benefit* 
ment  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is.    May  I  say  one  word  of  lady  guar- 
before  I  go  ?    I  do  want  to  put  a  very  strong  plea  for  the  ciiaus. 
retention  of  ladies  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law, 

because  they  have  done  a  most  wonderful  work.  They 
should  be  directly  represented  on  any  bodies  for  thp 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  That  gives  them  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  think  it  is  infinitely  better  that  they 
should  have  that  responsibility  than  that  they  should 
merely  be  appointed  to  do  certain  duties,  and  then,  when 
they  make  recommendations  as  to  any  particular  matter, 
owing  to  their  not  being  able  to  speak  or  address  the 
guardians  on  the  point,  or  owing  to  their  having  no  re- 
si>onsibility,  their  recommendations  may  not  be  carried 
out.  I  want  to  recognise  the  wonderful  amount  of  good 
work  which  lady  guardians  have  done  in  the  Poor  Law. 

29387.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  find  that  identifying  the 
boards  of  guardians  with  district  councils  tells  very  much 
against  having  lady  guardians  ?  I  have  found  that  in  one 
or  two  places  in  the  country  theA^  will  not  elect  ladies 
because  the  duties  of  guardians  there  involve  those  of 
district  councillors  ? — I  have  not  foiuid  that  in  either  of 
the  unions  to  which  I  have  belonged. 

29388.  And  you  have  not  heard  it  put  forward  ? — No. 

29389.  I  have  heard  it  put  forward  very  strongly  i.i 
some  places  that  it  has  diminished  the  supply  of  ladies  a 
good  deal  ? — It  may  be  so,  hut  that  has  not  been  mv 
experience. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G. C.S.I,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 

Mr.  George  Lansbtjry. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Professor  William  Smart. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

.Miss  OcTAviA  Hill. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretar  ). 


Mb.  James  Bonar,  LL.D.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


30  Oct.  1906. 


The  Poor 
Law  princi 
pies  of  1834. 
Applicability 
to  present 
dav. 


jiff^  29390.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  that  you  are  President  of 

J.  Bonar,    the  School  of  Social  Economics  and  that  you  have  taken 
L.L.D.      great  interest  in  the  questions  relating  to  the  Poor  Law 
which  have  been  referred  to  us  ? — Yes. 

29391.  We  have  made  it  a  practice  to  take  the  written 
statement  of  the  witnesses  as  evidence  in  chief,  and  the 
various  Commissioners  supplement  that  statement  by 
putting  questions  ;  we  piopose  to  pursue  that  practice 
now  if  you  will  kindly  hand  in  your  statement  ? — Cer- 
tainly.   (The  witness  Jianded  in  the  following  statement). 

1.  Do  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  of  1834  commend 
themselves  to  economists  now  ? 

2.  It  is  true  that  the  circumstances  to-day  are  not 
those  of  1834.  But  all  laws  do  not  become  absurd  in 
seventy  years.  The  circumstances  may  have  changed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  maxims  of  the  legislator  in  1834 
are  rather  more  than  less  applicable  now.  The  law  tried 
to  provide  safeguards  against  certain  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  which  far  from  disappearing  can  be  verified 
by  any  of  us  to-day  in  our  own  persons.  The  details 
of  the  machinery  may  need  alteration  ;  but  the  main 
principles  of  the  new  Poor  Law  would  probably  still  be 
accepted  by  most  economists,  the  most  thoughtful  social- 
ists included.  They  are  such  as  must  be  kept  in  view 
under  any  regime  that  is  to  be  lasting.  They  are  not 
peculiar  to  our  particular  form  of  civilisation. 

Variation-;  in  ^"  present  the  Poor  Law  seems  the  indispensable 
methods  of  socialistic  fringe  of  a  system  generally  individualistic, 
applying  According  to  its  administration  it  tends  to  be  a  narrower 
principles.      and  narrower  fringe,  or  it  tends  to  be  as  broad  as  the 

garment.    All  depends  on  the  rigid  or  the  lax  observance 

of  the  principles  of  1834. 

4.  These  may  be  given  briefly  (from  the  Report)*  as 
follows  : — 

Destitution  (<^)  That  what  is  to  be  relieved  out  of  the  rates  is 

the  condition         not  poverty  but  destitution  (Report,  p.  227).    This  has 
and  object  of         a  positive  side.    Even  the  able-bodied  must  be  re- 
relief,  lieved  when  destitute,  especially  since  we  forbid  him  to 
beg. 

IneligibiUty  a  (&)  That  relief  must  be  so  given  that  the  condition 

condition  of  of  the  receiver  does  not  become  more  desirable  than 

relief.  that  of  his  poor  neighbour  the  "independent  labourer" 

(Report,  p.  228).  This  does  not  mean  that  we  level 
down  the  reUef  to  the  standard  of  the  poorest  labourer 
that  just  contrives  to  avoid  pauperism.  We  may 
give  letter  food  and  lodging  than  the  poor  neighbour 
has,  and  yet  make  the  pauper's  condition  sufficiently 
undesirable  by  taking  away  his  personal  liberty,  in 
poor  housesand  workhouses.    (Report,  pp.  230,  231). 

*A8  published  1834.  The  paging  of  the  reprint  (1905)  is 
the  same. 


If  relief  has  no  drawbacks,  natural  laziness  will  be 
evidently  encouraged.  We  have  often  no  way  of 
separating  the  impostor  from  the  true  man  except  this 
way  of  drawbacks.    (Report,  p.  248,  etc.) 

(c)  That  outdoor  relief  in  any  case  is  more  dangerous 
than  indoor.  It  easily  becomes  relief  in  aid  of  wages, 
and  the  chronicles  of  the  old  Poor  Law  showed  that 
this  leads  often  to  low  wages  on  the  employer's  side, 
and  even  low  wages  altogether  (Report,  p.p.  59,  6!, 
etc.).  It  naturally  led  to  jobbery  on  the  employer's 
side.  It  seems  best  that  men  should  have  higher 
wages  from  the  employer  and  be  quit  of  the  poorhous'- 
(Report,  279,  etc.). 

(d)  That  not  only  the  paupers  but  the  guardians 
have  human  weaknesses  against  which  the  law 
should  devise  safeguards.  The  popularity  of  lavish 
relief  often  competes  very  effectually  with  the  desire 
for  our  own  sake  to  keep  down  the  rates.  For  this 
reason  and  reasons  of  economy  there  should  be  a 
Central  Board  of  Administration  and  a  grouping 
of  parishes  and  unions  (Report,  p.p.  297,  314).  To 
prevent  local  corruption,  this  Board  should  have  a 
voice  in  settling  the  quaUfications  of  officials  (Report, 
pp.  329,  330-1,  etc.) 

(e)  That  relief  to  the  able-bodied  be  regarded  as  a 
loan,  to  be  repaid  from  after-earnings  and  recoverable 
at  law  (Report,  p.  337). 

(/)  That  relief  to  the  child  be  deemed  relief  to  the 
parent  and  the  parent  be  held  liable  (Report,  pp. 
346-7).  Something  similar  is  suggested  as  regards 
the  aged  in  relation  to  their  able-bodied  children — the 
latter  to  be  held  hable  (Report,  p.  42).  But  the 
relief  of  the  aged  and  impotent  was  not  a  great  cause 
of  abuse  under  the  old  Poor  Law  (Report  p.  42). 

5.  These  are  among  the  main  principles  of  the  Act  of 
1834,  as  gathered  from  the  Report  on  which  it  was  founded. 
Prejudice  against  the  rigid  observance  of  them  may  be 
lessened  when  it  is  remembered  : 

(a)  That  the  Poor  Law  was  understood  to  provide 
relief  not  of  distress  but  of  destitution. 

(b)  That  it  provides  relief  out  of  public  funds. 

(c)  That  hard  cases  make  bad  law  (Report,  p.  263) 
and  greater  harm  may  be  done  to  the  commvmity  than 
good  to  the  individual  by  breaking  general  rules. 

(d)  That  even  as  an  instrument  of  benevolence  the 
the  Poor  Law  has  more  competitors  now  than  it  had 
in  1834,  and 

(e)  That  as  an  educative  agency  it  is  inferior  to 
most  of  its  competitors. 

6.  The  financial  aspect  is  of  some  importance.  It  is 
broadly  true  of  us  all  that  we  pay  our  rates  and  taxes 
unwillingly,  and  the  poor  rate  rather  less  willingly  than  the 
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education  rate,  a  great  deal  less  so  than  the  charges  for 
services  rendered  to  us  individually,  as  in  the  supply  of 
light  and  water. 

7.  Public  money  is  trust  money,  and  here  at  least 
strict  justice  ought  to  come  before  generosity,  where  we 
are  dispensing  the  benevolences  mainly  of  others  and 
mainly  of  reluctant  givers.  The  exaction  of  the  gift 
seems  justified  in  the  case  of  the  destitute  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case  in  the  interest  of  the  community  itself.  Ex- 
tinction of  citizens  must  be  prevented. 

8.  But,  short  of  this,  the  presumption  might  well  be 
against  compulsory  charity,  as  not  bracing  to  either 
party.  People  have  existed  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  who  have  made  the  Poor  Law  a  pillow  for  the 
laziness  of  charity.  Those  people  were  probably  more 
numerous  under  the  old  Poor  Law  than  under  the  new. 
At  least,  since  1834  benevolence  has  been  more  widely 
extended  and  adventurous  in  its  forms.  Reckless  alms- 
c^iving  may  of  course  encourage  idleness  and  knavery, 
improvidence  and  extravagance,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
liadly  administered  Poor  Law. 

9.  But  there  has  been  the  beginning  of  organised 
charity  ;  it  has  tried  to  bring  the  principles  of  private 
charity  mutatis  mutandis  into  line  with  the  princij^les  of  the 
new  Poor  Law.  This  may  be  considered  a  defensive  policy 
of  the  middle  classes,  though  it  is  far  from  a  purely  selfish 
policy.  It  is  a  help  to  the  working  classes  in  the  extra- 
ordinarily successful  efforts  they  have  made  since  1834 
to  secure  by  combination  the  advantages  of  the  middle 
classes.  Without  some  of  the  very  safeguards  of  the 
new  Poor  Law,  the  trades  societies  would  not  have  held 
together  as  they  have  done  ;  and  the  gains  by  positive 
legislation  seem  small  in  comparison  with  the  qualities 
mental  and  moral  that  extorted  them. 

10.  The  idea  exists  in  some  quarters  that  the  Poor  Law 
c  system  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  not  simply  regulative 

but  constructive,  and  ought  therefore  to  grow  with  our 
civilisation.  Having  got  most  of  their  gains  without  any 
aid  of  this  kind,  working  men  are  told  that  they  may  gain 
still  more  by  means  of  it  ;  the  distressing  incidents  of 
fluctuations  in  trade  and  changes  in  industry  might  in  this 
way  be  made  less  distressing.  It  might  be  argued  that 
relief  of  the  unemployed  is  not  best  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Poor  Law  officers,  whose  expert  skill  is  of  another  sort  and 
whose  tasks  would  be  increased  and  made  complicated 
beyond  their  powers. 

11.  It  might  be  well,  too,  to  keep  up  the  stigma  of 
f  pauperism,  with  its  usefulness  as  a  safeguard  against 

indolence  and  inprovidence,  and  not  to  have  two  classes, 
the  tainted  and  the  untainted  paupers.  The  tainted 
would  part  with  some  of  their  taint  to  the  rest.  Even  if 
(with  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission of  1834)  the  parish  were  conceived  as  a  large 
Friendly  Society  (Report,  p.  274-5  cf.  179),  it  would 
need  to  have,  like  other  Friendly  Societies,  strict  pre- 
cautions against  malingering  ;  and  this  applies  equally 
to  our  institutions  (a)  for  relief  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  our 
poor,  and  (6)  for  help  of  the  temiJorarily  unemployed. 

12.  More  insidiou.sly  the  claim  is  made  for  the  extension 
of  Poor  Law  relief  in  the  case  of  the  sick  poor  and  the 
iged  poor,  the  form'T  to  have  medical  assistance  free  and 
without  stigma  or  ii  may  be  restraint,  and  the  latter 
pensions.  Neither  proposal  is  absolutely  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  the  new  Poor  Law.  Men  do  not 
usually  pretend  to  be  ill  merely  to  get  medicine  or  even 
(verj-  often)  to  be  sent  into  hospital.  The  argument, 
however,  is  sometimes  used  (on  behalf  of  free  medical 
treatment)  that  in  case  of  certain  diseases  we  compel 
the  treatment,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  free. 

13.  This  leads  us  very  far;  "what  is  compulsory  is 
(logically)  without  payment."  But  "  free  of  payment  "  to 
one  man  means  to  another  the  most  distressing  compulsion 
of  all,  the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes.    The  more  that  is 

1^  "  free,"  in  the  sense  of  not  paid  by  the  immediate  bene- 
ficiary, the  more  is  exacted  (without  regard  to  his  free- 
dom) from  the  payer  of  rates  and  taxes. 

14.  The  service  should  be  most  nearly  free  where  the 
interest  of  the  communitj'-  in  having  the  thing  done  is  faj: 
greater  than  the  interest  of  the  person  concerned  ;  and 
this,  it  will  nowadays  be  granted,  apphes  to  the  elementary 
education  of  children.  It  also  seems  to  apply  to  provision 
for  the  cure  of  infectious  diseases. 


1.5.  The  presumption  otherwise  would  be  that  whore  Mr. 

the  State  or  municipality  renders  service  to  a  man  oven    J-  Bonar, 

against  his  will  he  should  make  some  payment  according  LL.D. 

to  his  ability.   T 

^  30  Oct.  1906. 

16.  Tlie  provision  of  pensions  by  any  method  hitherto  

suggested  may  seem  to  be  a  task  varying  in  financial  Financial 

difficulty  with  the  lateness  and  earliness  of  the  age  that  limitations  to 

is  counted  old.     A  pension  due  at  sixty- five  comes  too  \^ 

late  to  help  a  workman  rejected  by  employers  as  too  old  at  " '.L^^i™^ 
i.,.,    ^      ^  •'      ^   •'  age  pension.s. 

ntty-hve  or  fifty. 

17.  The    overwhelming   advantage   of   provision    by  Advantages 
Friendly  Societies  lies  not  only  in  their  providing  for  the  of  Friendly 
right  man  what  he  wants  at  the  time  he  wants  it,  but  in  Societies 
theu-  training  of  their  members,  their  lessons    in  self-  '^^^  seK-help 
government.    A  dole  coming  from  without  performs  no 

such  educational  service.    It  may  save  from  death,  but        reb*e"  ^ 
does  not  give  life  more  abundantly. 

18.  A  r.  laxation  of  the  principles  of  1834  might  enablo  Effect  on  self- 
more  relief  to  be  given  under  the  Poor  Law  system,  but  it  help  of 
would  probably  tend  to  lessen  the  relief  afforded  by  the  extending 
other  and  more  educative  and  inspiring  agencies,  and ''y^*®'"  ?^ 

to  injure  their  chances  of  converting  the    whole   com-  ^^'^^  relief, 
munity  to  their  more  excellent  way. 

19.  If  the  principles  of  1834  are  to  be  modified  in 
accordance  with  neiv  principles,  the  latter  should  be 
formulated  in  set  terms,  that  it  may  appear  whether  in 
whole  or  in  part  they  were  not  included  among  those  tried 
in  practice  to  any  considerable  extent  under  the  old  Poor 
Law,  and  condemned  by  the  Commission  of  1834. 

29392.  {Chairman.)    Your  summary  of   the   present  Variety  in  ad- 
Poor  Law  is  that  it  seems  the  indispensable  socialistic  ministr  ition 
fringe  of  a  system  generally  individualistic,  and  that  that     Poov  Laws 
fringe  narrows  or  widens  itself  according  to  the  local  ^^'^  question 
administration  ?— That  is  so.  ensnrmg 

unuormity. 

29393.  And  that  under  present  ^conditions  this  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  would  seem  to  you  to  be  un- 
avoidable so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  present  system 
of  local  election  and  administration  ? — Yes. 

29394.  Do  you  think,  looking  at  it  broadly,  that  it  is 
advisable  there  should  be  this  sort  of  safety  valve,  or 
if  you  had  a  free  hand  would  you  try  to  lay  down  general 
principles  which  would  be  more  rigorously  enforced  ? — 
Do  you  mean  if  one  were  creating  society  from  the  be- 
ginning, all  over  again  ? 

29395.  Assuming  you  had  to  deal  with  society  as  it  now 
is,  and  on  that  construct  a  new  Poor  Law  ? — I  should  say 
the  fringe  was  inevitable  with  English  society  as  it  now  is. 

29396.  Assuming  that  that  is  unavoidable,  would  you 
make  the  evils  of  it  less  mischievous  if  you  could  establish 
a  more  uniform  system  of  administration  ? — I  think  so, 
if  the  uniformity  were  in  the  right  direction,  and  not  in 
the  wrong  ;  you  might  have  a  uniform  system  that  was 
worse  than  the  present,  or  a  uniform  system  that  was 
better. 

29379.  Assuming  the  uniform  system  was  based  ou 
what  you  believe  to  be  the  principles  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  of  1834  ? — ^Yes.  I  understand 
that  at  present  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  that  reUef 
is  administered  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Act 
of  1834  ;  whether  or  not  that  is  always  tri>e  I  should  not 
like  to  say. 

29398.  Taking  paragraph  4  (a)  in  your  statement,  you  Destitution  as 
contend  that  what  has  to  be  reUeved  is  not  poverty,  but  the  condition 
destitution  ? — That  is  the  principle  of  the  framers  of  the  of  relief. 
Act  of  1834,  as  I  read  their  report. 

29399.  And  the  person  would  be  entitled  to  relief 
if  he  was  destitute  in  any  one  of  three  essentials :  food, 
clothing  or  lodging  ? — Yes 

29400.  And  he  need  not  necessarily  be  destitute  of  all 
three  before  he  is  entitled  to  relief  ? — I  understood 
destitution  to  be  rather  an  expression  that  needed  in- 
terpretation according  to  the  circumstances ;  a  man 
is  destitute  who  is  totally  without  resources,  not  able  to 
.support  himself.  A  man  might  be  able  to  support  himself 
if  he  had  not  a  house,  but  hardly  if  he  had  not  any  food. 

29401.  ]\Iight  I  put  it  in  this  way  ;  the  use  of  the  term 
"  destitution  "  was  an  attempt  to  define  the  class  of 
poverty  that  was  to  be  relieved  ? — That  is  so. 
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J^lr.  29402.  Do  you  think  "  destitution  "  is  a  happy  ex- 

J.  Bonar,    pression  ? — It  is  a  current  exjaression  now,  and  evidently 
LL.D.       was  a  current  expression  in  that  day.    I  suppose  it  meant 
30  Oct  1906        condition  of  a  man  deprived  of  all  resources.   I  am  not 
"        '  prepared  to  suggest  a  substitute,  at  any  rate. 

29403.  You  think  it  is  generally  understood  ? — I  think 
so,  but  that  is  a  matter  for  those  far  more  experienced 
in  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  to  say.  I  should  have 
thought  it  was  quite  definite. 

The  principle  29404.  Now  we  come  to  (b) :  "  the  rehef  given  must 
''^  ."  'ijf^g'-  be  such  that  the  condition  of  the  receiver  is  not  more 
]'^^y  desirable  than  that  of  his  neighbour,  who  is  independent." 

it  *to  other  ^^^^  Commission  of  1834  wanted  that 

than  the  able-  Principle  to  apply  to  all  classes  of  rehef  given  ? — I  think  so. 
bodied  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  turn  to  page  228  of  the  copy  of  the 

classes.  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834,  which  I 

have.  Might  I  speak  at  some  little  length  upon  this 
subject,  because  I  looked  at  it  before  I  came  here  ? 

29405.  I  wish  you  would,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  ? — It  did  not  occur  to  me  in  time  to  put 
what  I  thought  of  saying  to  you  about  this  into  my  state- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  when  people  try  to  represent 
that  the  report  of  1834  desked  to  confine  that  ineligibility 
to  the  able-bodied,  they  are  misled  by  the  condition  of 
things  that  prevailed  then,  when  the  pressing  grievances 
that  were  to  be  reformed  by  a  new  Poor  Law  were  con- 
nected almost  entirely,  indeed  overwhelmingly,  with  the 
rehef  of  the  able-bodied ;  and  that  has  affected  the 
whole  report,  so  that  if  you  cut  out  all  that  relates  to 
the  able-bodied  poor,  you  will  leave  a  very  few  pages.  I 
•uppose  the  emphasis  was  on  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  any 
chapter  that  deals  ■v\-ith  an}'  other  class  is  sure  to  bring 
in  the  able-bodied  poor  in  some  way  :  it  is  like  King 
Charles's  head,  it  must  come  in.  This  very  chapter, 
although  it  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  rehef  of  the 
able-bodied,goes  on  to  use  language  which  is  unmistakeably 
general :  "  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  administration 
of  relief  the  piibUc  is  warranted  in  imposing  such  condi- 
tions on  the  individual  reheved  " — it  does  not  say  what 
kind  of  individual.  In  the  next  paragraph  after  that, 
"  Throughout  the  evidence  it  is  shown  that  in  proportion 
as  the  condition  of  any  pauper  class  is  elevated  above 
the  condition  of  independent  labourers,  the  condition  of 
the  independent  class  is  depressed,"  and  so  on.  "  Every 
penny  bestowed  that  tends  to  render  the  condition  of  the 
pauper  more  eligible  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer 
is  a  bounty  on  indolence  and  vice."  Besides  that,  if  I 
am  not  going  at  too  great  length  into  this,  if  you  refer 
to  the  index  you  ■will  find  that  the  person  who  made 
the  index  takes  it  so. 

29406.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  do  not  know  who  made 
the  index,  do  you  ? — No.  Perhaps  I  had  better  throw 
over  the  index,  because  very  often  people  do  not  make 
their  own  indices'.  I  think  every  wise  author  looks  after 
his  contents,  so  if  you  look  at  the  contents,  this  is  how  the 
contents  of  that  very  section  of  the  Poor  Law  are  des- 
cribed :  "  Remedial  measures.  Principle  of  administjr- 
ing  relief  to  the  indigent.  That  the  condition  of  the 
paupers  shall  in  no  case  be  so  eligible  as  the  condition  of 
persons  of  the  lowest  class  subsisting  on  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industry."  That  is  the  first  paragraph  on  page  228. 
Then  there  is  the  second  :  "  Specific  effects  of  the  apph- 
cation  of  this  principle  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  paupers." 
If  there  was  no  other  apphcation,  why  should  they  use 
that  language  ?  To  my  mind  that  is  decisive.  If  you 
take  the  contents  as  authoritative  that  question  is  abso- 
lutely decided.  I  think  this  is  confirmed  if  you  look  at 
the  interpretation  assumed  by  those  who  drew  up  another 
report  in  1839,  not  quite  the  same  people  (but  presumably 
the  Commission  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do).  It  was 
a  Commission  of  Amendment  in  1839,  and  Comewall  Lewis, 
Shaw  Lefevre.  and  NichoUs  were  the  framers  of  it.  In 
that  report  you  find  also  in  the  contents  on  page  5,  Section 
3,  "  Administration  of  ReUef  in  Workhouses  and  the 
Regulations  for  the  Government  thereof General  prin- 
ciple of  rehef,  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper  should  be 
less  ehgible  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer.  Out- 
door relief  inconsistent  vvith  this  principle.  Consequent 
necessity  of  a  pubhc  estabhshment  for  the  reception  and 
rehef  of  the  pauper."  That  seems  to  be  perfectly  general. 
Besides  that  reference  in  the  contents,  you  have  on  page 
45,  Section  3,  "  The  fundamental  principle  with  respect 


to  the  legal  reUef  of  the  poor  is,  that  the  condition  of  the 
pauper  ought  to  be,  on  the  whole,  less  ehgible  than  that 
of  the  independent  labours  r."  That  ;s  the  interpretation 
adopted  only  five  years  after  the  Act,  and  it  shows  that 
that  was  the  general  view  of  what  was  held  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  1834  ;  but  I  think  the  language  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  employed,  if  the  contents  be  in- 
cluded in  the  evidence,  is  quite  clear. 

29407.  (Chairman.)  To  what  would  it  apply  ?— The 
principle  apphes  to  all  kinds  of  rehef.  I  may  say  this, 
when  they  di-ew  up  the  report  in  1834  the  abuses  were 
not  at  all  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  what  you 
may  call  the  proper  subjects  of  rehef  as  we  consider  them 
now.  The  able-bodied  were  recklessly  relieved  and  got 
far  too  much,  and  the  others  got  far  too  little,  by  our 
standard.  If  you  read  the  Poor  Law  Report  carefully 
(I  do  not  know  very  much  Poor  Law  literature,  but  I  have 
read  this)  you  are  told  right  and  left  that  those  who  were 
brought  into  poorhouses  and  were  proper  cases,  did  not  get 
enough,  and  were  not  well  enough  treated  ;  so  what 
they  had  to  remedy  were  defects  on  the  one  side,  and 
excesses  on  the  other,  but  the  excesses  were  so  much 
the  greater  abuse  that  they  devoted  most  of  the 
book  to  them.  Naturally,  if  there  was  not  much 
question  then  of  giving  too  much  to  the  unfortimate 
aged  and  impotent,  who  were  proper  subjects  of  rehef 
they  would  not  say  much  about  it ;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  from  their  language  that  they 
adopted  the  general  principle  ^ath  regard  to  them  all. 
There  is  another  expression  of  the  same  kind  on  page  4C 
of  the  Report  of  1839  which  points  in  the  same  direction  : 
"  The  only  expedient,  therefore,  for  accomphshing  the 
end  in  view,  which  humanity  permits,  is  to  subject  the 
pauper  inmate  of  a  public  establishment  to  such  a  system 
of  labour  discipline  and  restraint,  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  outweigh,  in  his  estimation,  the  advantages  which 
he  derives  from  the  bodily  comforts  which  he  enjoys." 

29408.  You  do  not  think  that  in  the  passages  you  have 
read  there  is  a  hmitation  in  the  sense  that  the  words 
apply  to  people  who  were  capable  of  labour  and  doing 
work  ? — I  think  these  were  usually  in  their  minds,  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  others  were  not  well  enough 
treated.  That  is  the  impression  I  have  got ,  it  may  be 
perhaps  a  superficial  one,  but  that  is  the  impression 
I  got  from  reading  the  report,  that  the  proper  subjects  of 
rehef  in  1834  were  not  well  enough  treated,  and  the 
others  were  too  well  treated.  That  latter  fact  impressed 
the  Commissioners  far  more  than  the  first  one. 

29409.  They  rather  wished  to  level  up  inside  the 
institution,  and  to  level  down  outside  ? — Just  so. 

29410.  Following  that  up,  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
applying  that  principle  now  is  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  people  in  institutions  are  either  children  or  infirm 
or  aged  pereons  ? — Yes. 

29411.  And  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  in  favour  of 
certain  improvements  in  the  conditions  and  education 
of  the  children,  and  also  of  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the 
old  and  infirm  ? — Yes. 

29412.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  lay  down  as  a 
principle  for  the  future  of  Poor  Law  administration 
that  the  condition  of  these  classes  should  be  worse  than 
that  of  the  poorest  similar  class  outside  the  workhouse  ? — 
I  think  I  have  avoided  saying  anything  to  the  contrary. 
"  We  may  give  better  food  and  lodgings  than  the  poor 
neighbour  has,  and  yet  make  the  paupers'  condition 
sufficiently  undesirable  by  taking  away  his  personal 
liberty." 

29413.  Take  children  for  instance,  you  would  not 
contend  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  wished  the 
children  under  the  charge  of  the  Poor  Law  to  be  worse 
educated  than  the  children  outside  ? — No,  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  itself. 

29414.  So  it  has  resulted  now  in  various  systems  of 
education  being  adopted  by  Poor  Law  guardians,  the 
cost  of  which  would  be  quite  outside  the  means  of  an 
ordinary  working  man  ? — Yes. 

29415.  That  you  would  admit,  I  suppose,  is  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  weal  ? — I  think  for  the  sake 
of  the  pubhc,  but  in  London  itself  I  should  be  surprised 
to  hear  it  said  that  anything  was  outside  the  range  of 
a  working  man  now  :  there  are  so  many  facihties  for  him. 
Educational  facihties  all  over  London  are  granted  to 
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him  in  a  way  they  were  never  granted  before  in  the  history 
of  the  English  nation — I  do  not  say  wrongly  at  all — I 
think  it  is  very  good  they  should  have  it,  but  there  the  fact 
is,  that  not  only  the  pauper  cliildren,  but  the  children  of 
working  men  have  these  facihties. 

tiou  of  29416.  We  now  pass  on  to  (c),  admitting  that  outdoor 
icting  or  relief  is  more  dangerous  in  its  tendency  to  undermine 
shing  independence  than  almost  any  other  form  of  reHef : 
elief.  have  you  ever  considered  the  possibihty  of  very  largely 
restricting  or  abolishing  outdoor  relief  ? — That  is  a 
question  for  those  that  know  more  of  the  subject  than 
I  do.  I  should  think  restricting  it  's  a  policy  you  must 
always  adopt  if  you  are  to  conform  to  the  principles  of 
the  Act  of  1834.  As  to  abohshing  it,  I  think  if  you 
are  bound  by  the  same  principles  that  is  impossible, 
but  that  means  that  the  circumstances  must  be  such 
as  are  contemplated.  You  could  not  refuse  to  give 
outdoor  relief  if  the  destitution  were  such,  or  the 
position  of  the  man  were  such  that  he  could  not 
come  into  the  House  at  all.  The  case  is  conceivable 
that  outdoor  relief  might  be  so  restricted  that  the  cases 
might  be  numbered  on  your  fingers,  perhaps,  in  any 
single  parish. 

29417.  Economically  you  contend  that  a  wholesale 
system  of  outdoor  relief  leads  to  low  wages  ? — A  state- 
ment is  made  in  the  Report  as  to  the  wages  prevailing  at 

'  the  time  of  the  Act  of  18.34,  and  it  is  quite  clear,  I  tliink, 
even  from  the  evidence  given  there,  that  the  tendency  of 
the  out  door  relief  given  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  given 
was  to  pull  down  wages.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
agreement  as  to  that. 

29418.  And  that  would  still  be  the  tendency  of  out- 
door relief  if  given  indiscriminately  ? — On  any  large  scale. 
If  the  scale  was  very  small  it  might  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  and  not  affect  it. 

29419.  Now  you  point  out  that  the  guardians  as  well 
as  paupers  are  human.  In  speaking  of  the  Poor  Law,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  easier  for  any  man  who  wishes  to  be 
elected  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  makes  of  giving  outdoor 
relief  than  it  is  to  fulfil  promises  given  in  almost  any  oth-^r 
branch  of  public  life  ? — Yes. 

29420.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  power  of  the 
central  authority  should  be  increased,  or  would  you  en- 
large the  area  to  deal  with  this  difiSculty  ? — The  powers 
of  the  central  authority,  I  understand,  are  considerable 
as  it  is.  If  the  powers  it  already  has  were  exercised  more 
strictly,  I  think  the  case  might  probably  be  met.  I 
should  not  like  to  have  absolute  dictation  or  despotism 
on  the  part  of  the  central  authority. 

29421.  You  would  like  to  give  some  latitude  to  the  local 
bodies  ? — Yes,  I  should  desire  them  to  be  wise,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  make  them  wise  by  force  ;  that  is  what 
it  comes  to  ;  to  make  them  act  wisely  in  advance  of  their 
own  light. 

29422.  In  the  next  paragraph  you  sum  up  what  has 
been  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  ? — Yes. 

29423.  Assuming  public  money  is  trust  money,  it  should 
be  controlled  by  the  principles  of  justice  rather  than 
generosity.  Does  it  not  follow  that  power  sliould  be 
given  to  some  central  or  dominant  authority  to  prevent 
abuse  of  the  distribution  of  this  public  money  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so.  That  is  one  justification  of  the  existence  of 
the  contiol  of  the  central  authority. 

29424.  You  can  conceive  cases  where  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  centra]  authority  to  exercise  its  powers  very 
forcibly  ? — Certainly.  In  fact  the  case  is  analogous  to 
the  case  of  the  Charity  Commission. 

29425.  There  is  an  expression  in  the  next  paragraph 
in  which  you  say  there  are  people  who  have  made  the 
Poor  Law  the  pillow  for  the  laziness  of  charity.  That 
sentence  is  a  little  cryptic  ? — It  is  a  little  rhetorical,  per- 
haps. 1  regret  a  few  rhetorical  sentences  that  have  crept 
into  this  document,  as  one  has  always  cause  to  regiet 
rhetoric.  What  I  mean  wa-s  people  have  said  ;  Wo  do  not 
want  to  give  in  charity  ;  we  pay  rates,  we  give  to  the  poor 
in  our  rates  ;  we  do  not  need  to  do  anything  more.  Dickens 
satirised  that  attitude  perhaps  more  severely  than  anyone 
else.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  common  an  attitude  now 
as  it  was  in  his  day,  but  I  doubt  if  it  was  so  common  as 
he  represents.   NoveUsts,  Uke  poets,  are  apt  to  exaggerate. 

429-III. 


29426.  You  wo'ild,  therefore,  advocate  the  association  Mr. 

of  organised  charity  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes.  J.  Bonar, 

LL.D. 

29427.  Coming  to  Paragraph  10  of  yo  ir  stat  ment,   

the  working  chsses,  you  say,  have  got  most  of  thsir  gains  30  Oct.  1906 

without  any  ai  l  of  this  kind.    What  does  thit  apply  to  ?  —  

— That  applies  to  the  Poor  Law.    I  was  thinking  of  the 

Poor  Law  and  agencies  of  that  kind,  help  in  money,  if 
you  like  to  put  it  in  that  way.  They  have  not  made 
their  way  by  having  doles  from  the  richer  classes  in  any 
shape  or  form. 

29428.  From  that  you  infei'  that  the  distressing  incidents  The  idea 

of  fluctuations  in  trade  and  changes  in  industries  might,  of  increasing 
by  further  develojiment  of  combination  of  the  working-  the  scope 
man,  be  made  less  distressing  ? — I  am  afraid  that  sentence  °f  *^he  Poor 
is  not  clear.    What  it  meant  was  that  they  made  their 
way  without  any  aid  of  this  kind,  but  they  are  told  that 
by  aid  of  this  kind  they  may  gain  still  more,  and  that  by 
aid  of  this  kind,  that  is,  particularly,  aid  from  the  Poor  Law 
the  changes  in  industries  and  fluctuations  in  trade  may  be 
made  less  distressing.    There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word 
it  "  ;  I  should  have  avoided  that. 

29429.  You  traverse  the  whole  of  that  statement  ? 
— Yes.  I  put  it  in  as  a  quotation,  but  not  in  inverted 
commas,  because  it  is  only  the  general  sense  of  what 
people  say. 

29430.  {Professor  Smart.)  The  last  part  is  your  own  ? 
— No,  it  is  not.  It  is  put  in  as  a  quotation.  It  is  part 
of  what  working-men  are  told:  "That  the  distressing 
incidents  of  fluctuations  in  trade  and  changes  in  industry 
might  in  this  way  be  made  less  distressing." 

29481,  But  the  last  paragraph  is  your  own  ? — Yes, 
as  to  the  unemployed,  that  is  my  own,  quantum  valeat ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  sound  or  not,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission. 

29432.  (Chairman.)  Dealing  with  paragraph  11,  whilst  The  stigma 
you  would  keep  up  what  is  called  the  stigma  of  pauperism  of  pauperism 
as  a  deterrent  you  would  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  two  classes       its  appli- 
connected  with  the  Poor  Law  which  you  described  as  the  cabiUty  to 
tainted  and  the  untainted.    The  tainted  would  be  those  '^^^ 

who  were  able  to  get  work  and  did  not  work,  I  suppose  ? — ■  * 
I  was  rather  thinking  of  those  as  tainted  who  were  called 
by  everybody  paupers,  and  those  who  were  tintainted  as 
those  who  received  relief  but  were  not  called  by  everybody 
paupers. 

29433.  That  is  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  of  a  casual  char- 
acter, which  was  not  supposed  to  make  a  man  a  pauper. 

29434.  'Where  a  person  of  good  character,  and  beyond  a 
certain  age,  had  worked  well,  he  should  get  relief  free  of 
this  taint  ? — Some  times  it  is  said  that  to  be  once  drunk 
does  not  make  a  man  a  dnmkard  :  so  it  may  be  to  have 
once  received  relief  does  not  make  a  man  a  pauper,  you 
need  not  afiix  the  epithet  of  pauper  to  him. 

29435.  We  now  come  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  aged  : 
to  help  them  without  imposing  the  stigma  of  pauperism 
woidd  not,  in  your  judgment,  be  absolutely  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  the  new  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  not : 
not  as  I  gather  from  this  Report. 

29436.  Therefore  would  you  contend  that  you  might 
facilitate  the  granting  of  relief  to  these  two  particular 
classes,  and  at  the  same  time  screw  up  and  deal  very  firmly 
with  the  other  applicants  who  come  for  relief  under  the 
Poor  Law  ?— Yes,  of  course  it  needs  to  be  done  with  very 
great  wisdom  and  care. 

29437.  Assuming  you  could  get  rid  of  the  class  whose  Possibility 
condition  naturally  appeals  to  humanity,  would  you  be  of  working 
able  to  impose  more  rigid  conditions  upon  those  who,  classes  pro- 
either  from  carelessness  or  indolence,  wanted  relief  ?—  'hiding  for 
Yes,  in  fact  I  should  like  to  see  the  working  cbisses  looking         °"  " 
after  their  poor  absolutely  without  any  regard  to  the  Poor  P^^*^* 
Law — looking  after  the  members  of  their  own  class.  I 

believe  thej"^  are  quite  capable  of  doing  it. 

29438.  (J/rs.  Bosarvquet.)  Would  you  apply  that  to  the 
sick  also  ? — To  the  sick  whose  parents  are  in  life  and 
health  certainly.  There  are  sick  that  might  bo  proper 
subjects,  not  only  for  poor  relief,  but  for  indoor  poor  relief. 

29439.  (CJuiirman.)  Would  you  say,  as  at  present  con-  The  advan- 

stitutod,  unskilled  labour  could  look  after  its  own  ? — No,  I  *'*8es  pf 

fear  it  cannot.    Of  course  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  cf  organising 

unskilled 


the  situation. 


labour. 
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29-140.  With  organisation  do  you  think  it  could  ? — 
With  organisation  it  might ;  organisation  has  not  gone 
far,  as  every  one  knows,  in  the  case  of  the  unskilled 
labourer.    Mr.  Booth  knows  very  much  more  about  that 
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29441.  From  your  experience  and  investigation,  and 
your  knowledge,  woidd  you  say,  assuming  the  conditions 
remained  unchanged,  that  an  effective  organisation  would 
enable  even  the  unskilled  labourers  in  many  cases  to  meet 
difiicidties  which  now  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Poor 
Law  ? — In  a  great  many  cases  more  than  at  present.  I 
should  not  Uke  to  say  it  would  meet  all  of  them  even  in  the 
remote  future  without  more  changes  than  I  can  now  see  to 
be  likely. 

29442.  The  organisation,  I  suppose,  would  have  not 
only  a  material  effect,  but  it  would  also  have  a  moral 
effect  ? — Certainl3',  that  is  a  great  part  of  it. 

29443.  You  would  inculcate  more  habits  of  thrift  and 
saving  ? — Yes,  and  working  together,  lessons  in  self- 
government.  It  comes,  in  fact,  to  such  lessons  as  are 
practised  by  all  the  friendly  societies,  and  perhaps  by  all 
the  trade  unions  too  ;  they  could  not  go  on  without  them. 

29444.  From  your  research  and  knowledge  could  you  say 
whether  unskilled  labour  in  other  countries  is  more  or- 
ganised than  it  is  here  ? — I  have  not  seen  any  signs  of  that, 
but  I  am  not  really  qualified  to  speak  on  that  head. 

29445.  As  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
here  is  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  than  in  any  other 
country,  the  proportion  of  unskilled  labour  to  the  popula- 
tion I  assume  here  is  higher  '! — Of  course  it  is  high. 

29446.  And  it  tends  necessarily  to  aggregate  itself  in 
certain  places  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  certain  diflficulty  in 
saying  what  is  absolutely  unskilled  labour. 

20447.  I  suppose  a  rough  tost  would  bo  the  wage  ? — 
Yes,  the  unskilled  labour  that  1  have  been  most  familiar 
with  in  London,  for  instance,  is  in  the  building  trade  ; 
tnere  it  is  really  unskilled  to  a  large  extent ;  that  is 
to  say  it  needs  little  more  than  physical  strength,  and 
there  is  very  little  organisation,  and  I  should  think  a 
tendency  to  depend  on  what  relief  can  bo  got  outside 
from  whatever  source  possible. 

29448.  I  think  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  unskilled 
labour  of  that  type  supplies  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  the  pauperism  ? — I  could  quite  understand  that. 

29449.  Do  you  think,  to  take  that  particular  trade, 
that  v.  ith  organisation  and  co-operation  in  the  districts,  the 
amount  of  distress  now  periodically  recurring  might  le 
dealt  with  ? — It  might  be  lessened  and  softened. 

29450.  According  to  paragraph  15  you  would  lay  it 
down,  that  when  the  State  or  municipality  render  service 
to  a  man,  even  against  his  will,  he  should  make  some 
payment  according  to  his  ability  ? — Yes. 

29451.  Generally  speaking  j^ou  would  enforce  that 
pi  iuciple  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  sort  of  canon  that  a  statesman 
might  take  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  ;  it  is  flexible. 

29452.  But  j'ou  would  make  it  rather  the  foundation 
of  any  Poor  Law  ? — It  is  difficult  to  work  it  with  the 
poor  law  :  if  you  are  working  with  the  destitute,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  his  making  payments  at  all.  In  the  case 
of  out-relief  it  is  contemplated,  and  I  believe  it  is  contem- 
plated even  as  the  Act  is  now  worked  by  those  who 
administer  it,  that  if  a  man  becomes  well  off  he  shall 
make  some  return  to  the  guardians  for  what  has  been  paid 
to  him,  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  I  believe  for  a  man  to  do 
that  even  without  being  compelled.  That  touches  the 
other  clauses  which  I  think  you  passed. 

29453.  I  think  that  covers  rather  paragraphs  13  and 
14  ? — Yes,  that  is  really  covered  by  paragraph  4  (e), 
■which  is  quoted  from  the  Act. 

29454.  Coming  to  pensions,  any  scheme  that  has  been 
suggested  begins  at  an  age  which,  in  your  judgment,  is 
too  late  to  give  relief  to  those  who  are  rejected  as  too  old  by 
their  employers  ? — Yes. 

29455.  Do  you  think  the  age  at  which  a  man  is  con- 
sidered too  old  has  been  lowered  ;  that  the  people  are 
got  rid  of  at  an  earlier  age  ? — I  think  so. 

29456.  That  is  your  impression  ? — My  experience  is 
not  nearly  so  wide  as  that  of  many  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  my  experience  has  been  ia  that  direction. 
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Wo  find  men  rejected  by  employers  as  too  old  at  fifty : 
somet'mes  even  below  that :  at  any  rate,  if  a  young 
m  m  be  fo^jnd,  a  man  of  fifty  would  be  rejected. 

29457.  And  no  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  meets 
this  ? — It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  could  ;  you  cannot 
make  a  universal  scheme  of  pensions  to  begin  at  fifty  : 
that  would  be  financially  too  hard.  If  you  make  it 
begin  at  sixfcy-fiv  j,  the  Civil  Service  age,  you  make  it  too 
late,  because  this  unfortunate  man  would  have  to  wait 
tea  or  fifteen  years  before  getting  that. 

29458.  And  if  he  comes  on  the  Poor  Law,  he  would^ 
in  almost  every  scheme,  be  disqualified  subsequently 
from  getting  a  pension  ?— Yes,  I  s  ippose  by  a  great  many 
he  would. 

29459.  The  friendly  societies  make  provision  against 
various  necessities  or  difficulties  of  life,  but  they  do  not 
insure  against  unemployment,  do  they  ?— No,  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  do. 

29460.  It  is  not  the  practice,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — • 
There  is  no  heading  of  that  kind. 

29461.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  in- 
stitute some  .system  of  that  kind  ? — That  might  be  put 
to  the  friendly  societies.  Mr.  Nunn  knows  more  about 
that  than  I  do. 

29462.  {Mr.  Nnnn.)  Some  of  the  trade  unions  do  ? — 
But  not  the  friendly  societies  I  think  :  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  8 J  few  of  the  trade  unions  do.  A  few  do,  but 
only  a  few,  and  tho;e  that  need  it  most  do  not  do  it, 
because  they  would  have  the  most  calls. 

29463.  {Chairman.)  You  assume  that  outside  the  trade 
unions  there  is  no  provision  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge 
at  all. 

29464.  {Mr.  Nvnn.)  The  members  of  the  friendly 
societies  help  one  another  a  good  deal,  in  all  kinds  of 
distreis,  including  unemployment,  do  they  not  ? — Yes, 
they  do. 

294G5.  By  means  of  their  fund  ?— Yes,  but  that,  so  to 
speak,  would  be  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law,  would  it 
not  ?  It  only  shows  the  value  of  those  friendly  societies 
going  far  beyond  the  mere  cash  nexus. 

29466.  {Dr.   Downes.)    Do    you    include    travelling  « 
benefit  as  unemployed  benefit  ? — To  some  extent  it  is.  Benefit. "J 
because  it  enables  a  man  to  get  work  when  he  is  unem- 
2)loyed.     Of  course  to  that  extent  it  does  help  the 
unemployed. 

29467.  {Chairman.)  Your  last  suggestion  is  that  if  Need  for 
the  principles  of  1 834  are  modified  in  any  new  Poor  Law,  definition  of  I 
and  new  principles  adopted,  that  they  should  be  f  ormu-  principles  in  I 
lated  in  set  terms.  The  definitions  of  the  existing  Poor  ■j^^"™"! 
Law  are  not  very  satisfactory  ? — I  was  not  thinking  so 
much  of  the  definitions.  You  mean  the  details.  I  was 
thinking  rather  of  the  leading  principles  corresponding 
to  those  I  have  given  in  paragraph  4.  If  you  are  going 
to  have  a  thoroughly  and  radically  amended  Poor  Law 
under  new  principles,  I  should  like  to  see  the  new  prin- 
ciples set  forth  as  I  have  set  forth  those  others  under 
heading  4.    Then  we  shall  see  what  we  are  dealing  with. 


29468.  Looking  at  it  practically,  do  you  think  it  is 
possible,  assuming  the  present  elective  system  continues, 
to  tighten  up  the  principles  of  administration  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  1834  ? — In  a  great 
many  districts  quite  possible,  I  should  think. 

29469.  In  the  majority  do  you  think  it  could  be  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  1  have  the  knowledge  to  enable  me 
to  answer  that  question.  I  think  the  administration  is 
very  much  better,  incomparably  better,  than  it  was  at 
the  time  the  Act  of  1834  was  passed,  but  it  is  not  ideal  yet, 
I  should  say. 

29470.  A  new  set  of  ideas  have  come  in,  and  there  is 
a  considerable  section  of  the  community  who  hate  political 
economy  and  love  philanthropy  ? — Yes. 

29471.  They  are  rather  dominant  at  the  times  of  elec- 
tions ? — On  the  other  hand  I  think  every  one  has  a  natural 
desire  to  keep  down  the  rates  if  he  can,  and  that  can  always 
be  set  against  the  tendency  to  increase  them. 

29472.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  that  is  not 
as  effective  a  check  ? — No,  I  remarked  that  myself,  I 
think,  in  this  document ;  the  popularity  of  extending  the 
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relief  i;  greater  than  the  loss  caused  to  a  man  by  a  slight 
increase  in  his  rates,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a  rich  man 
very  considerable. 

29473.  Have  you  thought  whether  it  is  possible  to 
take  some  of  the  functions  and  duties  now  discharged  by 
guardians  and  transfer  them  to  another  authority  ? — 
Which  kind  of  functions  ? 

29474.  Take  medical  aid.— Yes,  but  without  deserting 
the  principles  of  the  Act  of  1834,  or  at  least  not  to  any 
serious  extent. 

29475.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  Poor  Law  now  gives  a 
great  deal  of  medical  relief  ? — Yes. 

29476.  And  to  a  certain  extent  they  compete  with  and 
overlap  the  aid  given  by  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

29477.  Which  is  to  a  large  extent  gratuitous  ? — Yes. 

29478.  And  there  are  health  committees,  also,  in 
boroughs  ? — Yes. 

29479.  Dealing  with  subjects  not  quite  the  same,  but 
not  very  different,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
in  the  future,  assuming  the  present  system  to  go  on,  to 
enforce  the  recovery  of  medical  relief  ? — I  think,  on 
principle,  it  should  be  attempted  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
likely  that  anything  would  be  recovered. 

29480.  There  is  a  danger  that  if  you  try  to  enforce 
recovery,  and  fail,  it  affects  your  whole  system  of  charg- 
ability  ?— Yes. 

29481.  But  you  would  prefer  to  make  the  effort  ?— I 
think  so. 

29482.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Your  first  point  is,  I 
think,  as  to  whether  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  of 
1834  commend  themselves  to  economists  now.  You 
would  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative,  I  take  it  ? 
— I  think  on  the  whole  (I  am  only  speaking  as  an  econo- 
mist of  the  rank  and  file)  it  would  generally  be  so. 

29483.  You  have  in  paragraph  4  set  out  the  main 
principles  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1834  ; 
do  you  regard  any  one  principle  there  as  dominant  ? — 
I  think  probably  the  first  one  was  the  dominating  one, 
because  what  had  been  relieved  before  1831  was  not 
destitution  at  all  but  any  kind  of  poverty. 

29484.  One  thing  they  attached  some  importance  to 
was  uniformity  of  administration,  was  it  not  : — Yes. 

29485.  You  perhaps  would  not  think  that  was  the 
dominating  principle  with  them  ? — They  make  a  consider- 
able point  of  it,  and  I  have  noted  it  under  heading  (d) 
"  For  this  reason,  and  reasons  of  economy  there  should 
be  a  central  board  of  administration."  I  did  not  want 
to  go  into  all  that,  because  it  was  not  a  matter  on  which 
I  was  any  authority,  and  all  the  materials  for  a  judg- 
ment upon  it  were  in  this  report.  It  is  a  matter  of 
machinery  ;  but  it  is  very  important. 

29486.  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  one  of  their 
principles  was  the  desire  to  secure  that  the  pauper  was  nc  t 
to  be  put  in  a  more  eligible  position  than  the  independent 
labourer.  You  then  come  to  the  more  difficult  question 
what  they  exactly  meant  by  ineligibility.  I  gather  that 
your  view  is  that  they  did  not  mean  by  that  that  they 
were  not  to  be  better  treated,  but  that  there  were  to  be 
corresponding  disadvantages  which  were  to  be  set  against 
that  ? — Yes,  the  chief  one  being  the  restraint  of  personal 
liberty. 

29487.  Of  course  the  restraint  of  personal  liberty  would 
not  apply  to  children  ? — I  rather  think  it  would  ;  it  ap- 
plies to  them  in  every  family. 

29488.  I  meant  that  there  would  have  to  be  always 
a  restraint  on  children  ? — Yes. 

29489.  Therefore  there  would  be  very  little  more  in 
the  case  of  a  pauper  child  than  another  child  ? — Yes, 
except  that  you  control  the  child  of  the  pauper,  and  do 
not  leave  the  parent  to  do  it. 

29490.  So  that  yom:  view  would  be,  would  it  not,  that 
the  better  the  treatment  of  children  and  aged  paupers 
in  workhouses  than  they  would  have  outside,  is  not  an 
interference  with  the  principles  of  the  Commissioners  of 
1834  ? — No,  I  thmk  not ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  them.  I  could  quote  passages,  I  thiuk,  to  show 
that. 

29491.  The  Commissioners  no  doubt  intended  that  the 
central  authority  should  have  very  large  powers  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law ;    do  you  3Ir. 
think  it  would  have  hien  in  acco: dance  with  their  prin-    J.  Bonar,  ' 
ciples  that  the  local   authorities  should  be  set  aside  LL.D. 
altogether  in  certain  cases,  and  parts,  at  all  events,  of  the 
Poor  Law  be  administered  by  officials  ? — I  notice  you  use 
the  reservation  "in  certain  cases";  in  certain  very  ex- 
treme cases  that  might  be  so,  where  they  had  flagrantly 
disregarded  the  general  principles. 

29492.  So  that  in  extreme  cases  the  local  authority 
might  be  set  aside  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

29493.  Take  that  a  little  further,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Commissioners 
that,  we  will  saj^  institutions  should  be  administered  not 
by  the  local  authority  but  by  some  person  appointed  for 
that  purpose  ? — If  it  were  found  be*^ter  for  the  public 
advantage,  and  if  those  institutions  .were  on  a  great  scale, 
wbich  made  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  public  to 
look  after  them. 

29494.  Supposing  you  had  large  institutions  for  par- 
ticular classes  of  paupers,  for  instance  imbeciles  ? — I 
think  so. 

29495.  You  do  not  think  it  would  bo  any  interference 
with  the  principles  of  the  Commissioners  to  adopt  that 
coiu-se  ? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  know  that  they  contem- 
plated the  case,  because  I  do  not  know  that  they  had  such 
iristitutions  then,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  conflict  with 
any  of  the  principles  there.  They  lay  great  stress  on  the 
central  authority,  grouping  of  parishes,  and  so  on,  and 
the  power  of  the  central  board. 

29496.  No  doubt,  and  one  of  the  guiding  features  of  the 
Act  of  1834  was  the  carrying  out  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  this  respect  ? — Yes. 

29497.  There  is  one  other  point  in  relation  to  (/)  in 
paragraph  4  ;  and  what  you  say  with  regard  to  old  age 
pensions.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  Commissioners, 
or  rather  one  of  the  things  to  which  they  attached  im- 
portance, was  that  children  should  support  their  parents 
in  old  age  ? — Yes,  if  possible. 

29498.  Might  it  be  said  that  a  system  of  old  age  pen- 
sions was  in  conflict  with  that  principle  ? — It  is,  to  some 
little  extent. 

29499.  I  thought  your  view  was  rather  that  old  ago  Qjfj  g^t^Q 
pensions  were  not  in  conflict  with  the  principles  of  poor  pensions, 
relief  ? — I  did  not  pronounce  on  that  question.    I  do  not 

know  that  you  will  find  in  the  Report  of  1834  any  real 
consideration  of  the  question  of  old  ago  pensions  ;  the 
idea  was  not  raised  then.  Pensions  occur,  but  not  a 
system  of  old  ago  pensions.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pas- 
sage about  them. 

29500.  When  you  are  talking  about  old  age  pensions, 
are  you  speaking  of  a  universal  system  of  old  age  pen- 
sions ? — Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  a  general  scheme. 

29501.  Not  limited  to  persons  unable  to  support  them- 
selves ? — No,  I  was  thinking  of  a  general  scheme. 

29502.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  paragraph  4  (b)  your  Lg^g  Qf 
statement  about  the  workhouse,  you  say  the  check  is  really  liberty  as 
the  withdrawal  of  personal  liberty ;    of  course  there  may  an  element 
be  conditions  in  which  a  pauper  takes  advantage  of  the  in  the  in- 
workhouse  not  valuing  his  personal  liberty,  and  uses  it  eligibility  of 
as  a  resort  he  rather  likes  to  come  to  ? — -Yes.  relief. 

29503.  Under  those  circumstances  do  you  think  the 
fault  lies  in  the  workhouse  system,  which  is  not,  as  it 
were,  corrective  enough  ? — If  a  man  actually  likes  to  be 
restrained  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  do  much  more 
with  him  ? 

29504.  You  must  accept  the  position  ? — I  fear  it ; 
but  that  is  so  very  exceptional  a  feature  of  a  man.  It  is 
not  a  common  feature  of  human  natiu^e. 

29505.  It  has  been  said  to  us  by  jMt.  James,  a  witness 
who  knew  the  inside  of  a  workhouse  very  well :  "  After 
an  experience  of  twelve  years  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  life  in  the  workhouse  deteriorates  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically,  the  habitual  inmates.  Indeed, 
the  life  of  these  people  is  better  described  as  a  more  or 
less  miserable  existence  rather  than  a  life.''  Then  ho 
says :  "  Unfortunately  the  general  tendency  in  Poor  Law 
institutioiis  is  to  make  the  Ufe  easier  and  more  pleasant, 
and  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  physical  and  mental  labour 
to  a  minimum,  and  the  natural  result  is  to  attract  and 
retain  in  increasmg  numbers  the  loafer  and  the  worth- 
less ?  " — Ye?. 
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Mr.  29506.  I  suppose  that  may  be  submitted  as  the  other 

J.  Bonar,    side  of  the  workhouse  question.    Is  this  attractiveness 
S^LL.D       20V  a  low  class  of  humanity,  if  one  may  say  so,  a  thing 
r^.„  which  we  cannot  in  any  way  control  or  avoid  ? — Of  course, 
___      for  the  able-bodied  you  would  really  try  to  get  pretty 
well  down  to  the  lowest  standard,  I  should  think. 

29507.  And  this  evidence  would  be  evidence  that 
that  is  practically  being  done  ? — No,  I  should  have 
thought,  as  you  put  it,  that  it  had  not  been  done,  because 
the  people  found  they  were  very  comfortable  there;  if 
you  made  it  a  little  less  comfortable  they  would 
probably  desire  to  go  out.  Perhaps  I  have  misunder- 
stood you. 

29508.  No  that  is  quite  the  point  I  wanted  to  put 
to  you  ;  therefore  practically  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  the  workhouse  (I  am  putting  aside  the  inference  for 
a  moment),  you  must  keep  a  certain  standard  of  comfort 
there  which  shall  be  deterrent  to  those  who  would  other- 
wise tend  to  remain  ? — Yes,  a  low  standard  of  comfort  ; 
I  think  so,  with  regard  to  the  able-bodied  undoubtedly. 

29509.  That  would  be  a  general  criticism  of  this  change 
in  the  standard  of  comfort  ? — Yes. 

29510.  Which  has  gone  on  steadily  in  the  workhouse 
as  well  as  outside  ? — Yes,  but  that  would  apply  to  the 
able-bodied  ;  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  take  the  same 
position  w  ith  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm. 

29511.  To  drive  this  point  home  as  it  is  very  theoretical, 
the  question  is  asked  "  Let  us  take  the  old  people  first. 
All  people  after  a  certain  time  of  life  deteriorate,  do 
they  not  ?  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  If  the  individual  is  a  person 
of  no  intellectual  attainments,  and  takes  no  interest  in 
general  subjects,  he  would  deteriorate  under  any  con- 
ditions ?  (A.)  Yes  he  would.  (Q.)  Do  you  think  the 
associations  of  a  workhouse  tend  very  much  to  increase 
that  indifference  ?    (A.)  Yes,  I  do. 

29512.  Therefore  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  aged, 
I  am  putting  the  case  strongly,  has  any  question  to  be 
reconsidered  as  to  what  the  workhouse  should  be  ? — 
I  suppose  it  depends  on  your  notion  of  a  workhouse,  is 
it  to  be  a  place  of  ideal  comfort  for  a  certain  class,  or 
is  it  to  be  an  unfortunate  necessity  ?  To  my  mind  it  is 
better  to  incline  towards  the  unfortunate  necessity  than 
towards  the  ideal  place  of  comfort. 

29513.  With  regard  to  another  point,  taking  your 
Section  (f),  in  paragraph  4,  your  theory  would  be,  would 
it  not,  that  industry  outside  would  assert  itself  and 
draw  those  who  are  tending  more  and  more  to  independ- 
ence away  more  and  more  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

29514.  And  so  would  the  relation  between  parent 
and  child  ? — Yes. 

29515.  And  you  look  on  those  as  healthy  influences 
that  would  prevent  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

29516.  When  we  come  to  the  unskilled  class,  as  we 
roughly  called  it  with  reference  to  the  builders,  do  you 
think  that  active  industry  is  intervening  so  as  to  keep 
the  people  off  the  Poor  Law,  or  are  we  reaching  a  state 
on  certain  economical  grounds  in  which  industry  is 
not  assuming,  so  to  speak,  the  responsibility  uncon- 
sciously of  keeping  these  people  oS  the  Poor  Law,  and 
giving  them  the  opportunity,  so  to  speak,  of  self-support  ? 
— That  we  are  getting  worse  in  that  particular  you  mean  ? 

29517.  Yes,  that  you  carmot  trust  to  industry  to 
draw  the  people  away  from  the  Poor  Law  as  you  might 
have,  in  say  from  1834  to  1840  ? — I  would  not  like  to 
make  that  statement  broadly,  because  in  some  cases, 
even  in  the  cases  of  dock  labourers  for  example,  there  is 
a  little  tendency  the  other  way. 

29518.  I  am  putting  it  absolutely  impartially,  because 
I  want  your  opinion  absolutely  upon  it  ? — I  think  what 
you  have  said  is  true  of  some  classes,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  say  it  is  more  so  than  it  has  been.  In  other  direc- 
tions one  sees  distinct  tendencies  of  a  better  sort. 

29519.  Would  you  say  for  instance  in  the  building 
trade  now  there  was  a  greater  cohesion  between  the 
unskilled  labour  and  certain  foremen  who  generally  make 
up  the  gangs  to  do  the  work  for  various  contractors  ? — 
You  mean  such  a  cohesion  as  leads  the  one  to  help  the 
other  ? 

29520.  Yes,  and  have  a  series  of  jobs  ? — That  happens 
of  course,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  cohesion  is  a  very 
tight  one  ;  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  distress. 
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29521.  With  regard  to  this  unskilled  labour  class 
the  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  a  definite  standard  of  skill,  is 
it  not,  that  prevents  their  forming  associations  ? — Yes, 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  they  have  to  do. 

29522.  Can  you  suggest  whether  it  is  of  parallel  im- 
portance at  any  rate  to  what  we  are  considering,  that 
there  should  be  any  other  basis  by  which  this  power  of 
industry  to  attract  from  pauperism  should  assort  itself 
in  this  class  to  a  greater  extent.  I  make  one  suggestion  ; 
is  it  possible  to  use  physical  strength  as  a  cause  for  organisa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  unskilled  classes  ? — Do  you  mean 
to  have  a  general  union  of  unskilled  labourers  ? 

29523.  On  that  basis  ? — Who  have  no  other  industrial 
quality  but  that  phj^sical  strength  ?  I  suspect  that  is  too 
wide.  It  might  be  possible,  but  not  till  all  other  forms 
of  union  had  been  successful,  I  should  say. 

29524.  With  regard  to  age,  you  remarked  how  it  was 
tliat  after  a  certain  age,  I  presume  with  regard  to  the 
unskilled  labourer  more  than  anyone,  they  are  not  de- 
sired in  the  market.  Do  you  think  that  any  form  of 
age  could  be  a  foundation  on  which  organisation  could 
find  a  basis  ? — You  mean  all  of  a  certain  age  uniting. 

29525.  Yes  ? — Within  certain  limits.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  quite  understand  your  point. 

29526.  The  difficulty  is  to  find,  as  I  understand  it, 
any  power  of  unification  of  the  unskilled  classes  similar 
to  the  power  of  unification  which  you  find  in  the  skilled 
classes  ? — Yes. 

29527.  If  that  be  so,  what  is  the  substitute  in  the  un- 
skilled class  for  what  you  find  in  the  skilled  ? — You  might 
have  a  union  of  those  who  were  exceptionally  strong 
physically,  dock  labourers  for  example.  It  is  not  every 
man  that  could  be  a  dock  labourer,  and  there  are  many 
other  cases  of  that  sort,  where  the  limit  of  strength 
would  have  to  be  reached  ;  you  might  have  a  union  of 
all  those  who  had  that  exceptional  degree  of  j^hysical 
strength,  but  the  ordinary  labourer  would  be  unequal  to 
that. 

29528.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  of  any  organisa- 
tion or  union  on  similar  terms  among  the  unskilled  class  ? 
— I  hoj,e  so.    I  should  be  glad  to  say  1  see  signs  of  it. 

29529.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  whicli 
would  be  of  an  informative  line  with  regard  to  the  un- 
skilled classes  ? — As  to  combination. 

29530.  Yes  ? — No.  I  should  have  thought  the  hope 
for  them  lay  in  the  amalgamation  with  the  other  groujjs  of 
trade  ;  unskilled  labours  of  the  building  trade  should 
be  pulled  up  by  the  other  members  of  that  group.  It 
may  be  possible,  but  I  cannot  easily  conceive  a  union  of 
unskilled  labourers  except  as  members  of  a  trade. 

29531.  If  you  take  the  building  trade  as  a  whole  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  the  unskilled  labourer  coming 
through  in  connection  with  the  trade  ? — Yes  if  you  get 
the  trade  to  unit?,  skilled  and  unskilled.  iJut  the  mere 
fact  of  skill  would  not  always  mike  a  man  a  provident 
man.  As  you  know  painters  have  skill,  but  they  are  the 
most  improvident  of  men  very  often. 

29532.  That  is  a  very  good  example  of  a  work  connected 
largely  with  the  building  trade.  Do  you  think  in  that 
case  that  improvidence  could  begot  rid  of  in  a  maimer  by 
a  better  offer  on  a  permanent  basis  through  associations  ? 
— What  do  you  mean  by  a  better  offer  exactly  ? 

29533.  Very  largely  it  is  a  season  trade,  and  they  have 
no  money  at  the  end  of  their  season  ? — Yes. 

29534.  A  better  offer  would  be  that  the  association, 
on  their  paying  a  certain  sum,  would  provide  them  with 
means,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  the  season  was  over  ? — 
Yes. 

29535.  Could  you  trust  so  to  speak,  to  the  better  offer 
being  the  means  of  salvation  for  these  classes  ? — Do 
you  mean  that,  apart  from  their  own  savings,  the  associa- 
tion should  providf/  it  ? 

29536.  Yes,  as  an  inducement  to  save  ?— That  would 
practically  mean  that  they  should  form  one  society,  and 
the  society  should,  as  it  were,  insure  its  members  against 
being  out  of  work. 

29537.  Yes.  AVhy  is  not  that  now  sufficiently  valid 
as  an  argument  to  them  ? — I  think  men  are  not  sufficienUy 
educated  yet  to  get  the  full  benefits  of  association.  I 
think  that  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
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29538.  Would  you  suggest  any  means  of  inducing  them, 
either  through  the  pubUc  authority  or  the  community  in 
any  manner  ? — The  best  means  would  be  the  propaganda 
of  the  tride  societies  themselves  I  think.  After  all 
it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  trade  unionists  are  the 
minority  of  the  working  classes  and  not  the  majority  ; 
if  they  were  the  majority  I  should  think  these  evils 
would  be  very  much  less  than  they  are. 

29539.  Do  you  think  that  outdoor  relief  is  at  the  present 
time  a  necessity  in  the  form  of  general  or  medical  relief 
in  order  to  supplement  the  resources  of  the  unskilled  labour 
classes,  whether  we  look  upon  it  as  a  period  of  probation 
and  development  we  are  dealing  with  or  in  any  other 
manner  ? — I  should  think  as  things  now  are  sometimes 
it  is,  but  then  that,  as  you  will  notice,  is  a  reserved  answer. 
I  should  think  it  is  given  far  more  lavishly  than  it  need 
be  very  often,  but  to  stop  it  altogether  would,  I  think,  be 
dangerous  in  a  city  like  London,  for  instance. 

29540.  With  regard  to  your  paragraph  17  are  you  in 
favour  of  members  of  friendly  societies  obtaining  larger 
relief  if  they  apply  to  the  guardians  than  other  people,  as 
is  provided  under  the  Act  of  1904.  That  Act  says  : 
"  In  granting  outdoor  relief  to  a  member  of  any  friendly 
society  the  board  of  guardians  shall  not  take  into  con- 
sideration any  sum  received  from  such  friendly  society 
as  sick  pay  except  in  so  far  as  such  sum  shall  exceed  5s. 
a  week."  ? — I  would  rather  have  the  friendly  society  stand 
uj)on  its  own  legs,  I  confess. 

29541.  For  what  reason  ? — Disguise  it  as  you  may, 
that  is  pauperism.  That  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the 
man  wants  not  to  be  tainted,  and  really  is. 

29542.  Take  another  question  which  arises  out  of  your 
paragraph  7  I  think,  as  to  the  franchise.  We  will  take 
the  different  degrees  ;  are  you  in  favour  of  the  man  in 
the  workhouse  having  the  political  franchise  ? — No,  I 
confess  I  am  not. 

29543.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  man  who  has  out 
door  relief  having  the  franchise  ? — No,  I  think  he  stands 
in  the  same  position. 

29544.  And  so  with  regard  to  the  medical  relief  ? — 
With  regard  to  the  medical  relief  I  think  that  is  very 
different.  Even  the  very  strict  Commissioners  of  1834 
were  not  disposed  to  treat  it  as  at  all  the  same.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  the  same.  A  man  does  not  pretend 
to  be  sick  if  he  can  help  it  unless  he  is  going  to  got  money 
by  it  ;  and  he  is  more  likely  then  to  go  onuj)  the  streets 
and  try  and  get  the  money  from  the  benevolence  of  his 
fellows  on  the  street. 

29545.  Would  you  include  in  your  sick  relief  the  in- 
firmary ".—That  would  be  so. 

29546.  That  is  to  say,  maintenance  in  the  infirmary 
would  be  allowed  ? — I  assume  that  only  serious  cases 
would  bo  admitted  there  in  a  well  managed  infirmary. 

29547.  We  have  rather  to  vary  our  definitions,  have  we 
not,  when  we  come  to  medical  relief  ? — Yes. 

29548.  As  between  distress  and  destitution  ? — Yes. 

29549.  We  must  get  a  new  definition  with  reference 
to  that  and  so  far  leave  the  old  Poor  Law  position  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  leaves  it.  I  think  you  -will  find  they 
fontcmjilate  cases  of  that  sort.  They  treat  relief  of 
the  sick  as  much  more  a  case  for  relaxation,  if  you  may  use 
the  tenu,  than  the  oi'dmary  relief  of  able-bodied  people. 

29550.  Would  you  be  in  favom-  of  this,  that  a  destitute 
sick  person  should  be  relieved  by  the  Poor  Law,  but  a  sick 
person  not  destitute  (we  will  keep  to  the  word  destitute) 
should  to  relieved  by  charitable  agency  ? — Yes,  I  would 
much  prefer  that. 

29551.  That  would  satisfy  your  position  ? — Yes,  I 
should  much  rather  have  the  relief  by  the  charitable  agency 
in  any  case  I  think. 

29552.  With  regard  to  one  more  point,  unemployment 
as  it  is  called,  have  you  at  all  studied  the  systems  abroad 
for  making  provision  by  special  fimds,  so  called  insurance 
fimds,  a.gainst  want  of  employment  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

29553.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  system  of  grants 
being  made  to  a  fimd  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  on 
the  basis  of  a  pajTiient  on  their  own  part,  supplemented 
by  a  pa3Tnent  from  the  community  — Yes.  That  is 
analogous  as  it  were,  to  the  prmciple  of  some  of  the  insur- 
ance measures  of  Germany  ;  the  various  parties  contribute. 


29554.  Analogous  also  to  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
friendly  societies,  when  they  were  allowed  by  the  Gov-  J.  Bonar, 
ernment  to  have  money  at  special  interest  at  a  certain  LL.D. 

period  of  their  existence  ? — Yes.    I  confess  I  should  not  '  

see  any  great  impropriety  in  that.  •  l^'-^'^- 

29555.  (Mrs.  Bosanrpiet.)  Can  you  give  us  any  inform-  Rise  of 
ation  as  to  the  general  course  of  wages  during  the  last  wages  and 
fifty  years  ? — That  is  a  very  large  question.  f'lH  in  prices 

29556.  We  have  had  it  put  to  us  that  the  working  man  SQ^ars^' 
is  now  poorer  than  he  was  before  and  cannot  make  pro- 
vision for  himself,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  some  evi- 
dence from  economists  as  to  how  far  that  is  the  case. 

— For  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  place  I  have 
known  best  is  London,  and  I  have  known  some  working 
men  there,  who  have  known  East  London  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  their  whole  lifetime,  and  have  worked  in  it. 
One  of  them  in  particular,  a  very  intelUgent  man  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  coal  wharves  in  East  London, 
wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject,  which  he  read  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  he  has  written  another  since.  He  declared 
that  owing  to  organisation  largely,  and  other  causes  also, 
the  wages  in  East  London  have  risen,  and  when  an  or- 
ganisation has  succeeded  in  raising  wages,  the  rise  has  been 
permanent  and  maintained.  I  am  willing  to  get  this  paper 
and  put  it  in,  if  you  like,  because  that  is  much  better 
authority  than  any  mere  impression  of  my  own. 
My  own  impression  is  that  there  has  been  a  very  steady 
progress  in  the  right  direction,  but  very  slow.  All  the 
working  ,men  I  know,  and  I  know  a  great  number^ 
acknowledge  that.  They  all  say  that  things  are  better, 
but  have  moved  very  slowly  in  the  right  direction. 
We  want  them  to  move  faster.  Robert  Ne\vman  is  the 
name  of  the  man  who  \\Tote  that  jjaper. 

29557.  Could  you  tell  us  what  has  been  the  movement 
in  prices  in  reference  to  the  working  class  demands  over 
the  same  time  ? — I  think  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  one 
thing  that  has  gone  up  very  much  is  rent.  Everything 
else  has  tended  to  go  down.  The  price  of  bread,  as  v/e  all 
know,  has  kept  very  low  as  compared  with  what  it  used 
to  be.  The  prices  of  numbers  of  other  articles  have 
tended  to  go  down. 

29558.  Turning  to  another  question,  would  you  con-  Extent  to 
sider,  as  is  sometimes  said  now,  that  a  large  reservoir  which  unem- 
of  unemployed  labour  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  our  ployment 
present  system  of  industry,  or  is  only  accidental  ? — It  is  intrinsic  to 
true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  reservoir  is  of  consider-  oi^r  indus  ■ 
able  magnitude  very  often,  but  that  applies,  I  think,  to  system, 
unskilled  labour  more  than  to  skilled  ;  there  is  no  great 
reservoir  of  skilled  labour;  but  you  mean  is  it  a  necessity 

of  the  system  ? 

29559.  Is  it  necessary,  or  is  it  conceivable  that  if  trade 
were  bettor  organised  it  could  be  carried  on  without 
this  reservoir  ? — I  think  the  reservoir  could  be  reduced  to 
very  much  smaller  dimensions.  I  think  there  will  always 
be  a  fringe  of  unemployed,  because  it  is  not  only  that 
there  is  not  work  to  be  done,  but  very  often  there  are 
men  not  fit  to  do  it,  and  men  whom  no  one  would  employ. 
That  subject  has  been  before  you  before. 

29560.  I  was  rather  referring  to  those  who  might  con- 
ceivably be  employed  ? — I  think  we  m'ght  roiuce  that, 
to  very  low  terms  indeed.  The  capable  men  are  seldom 
really  without  opportunity,  or  rather  there  are  oppor- 
tunities, but  they  are  not  brought  within  reach  of  them. 
The  capable  men  can  be  mopped  up,  as  it  were,  but  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  capable  and  unfortunate  that  vriU 
not  be  mopped  up  at  all.  You  are  referr'n^  to  the 
capable  ? 

29561.  Yes.    Given  that  reserve  of  unemployed  labour,  ji[jg  provi- 
what  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  ^^  ith  it  gion  of 

at  the  present  moment  ?    Do  you  consider  for  instance  special  work 
that  it  is  economically  good  to  try  and  provide  artificial  for  the  im- 
emplopnent  for  them  ? — It  needs  to  be  very  carefully  employed 
done.    By  artificial  you  mean  work  which  is  not  wanted 
at  that  parti?ular  moment,  but  which  you  give  them 
at  that  particular  moment  '! 

29562.  Yes. — There  is  a  considerable  class  of  work 
which  might  be  done  now  or  ten  years  hence  ;  but  if  there 
is  any  distress,  hurry  it  on  a  little,  do  it  now;  it  has  to 
be  done  sometime.  That  kind  of  work  might  conceivably 
be  done,  and  it  would  be  very  wise  to  do  it,  but  not  work 
of  an  identical  kind  with  that  done  outside  by  others, 
work  made  for  the  unemployed. 
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29563.  Given  a  district  in  whi?}!  t^.iere  is  a  considerablo 
surplus  of  labour,  such  as  there  is  in  certain  districts  of 
London  now,  what  do  you  suggest  is  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  that  surplus,  the  surplus  which  is  not 
occupied  at  all  ? — Do  you  mean  the  distressed  unemployed, 
say  in  the  course  of  the  winter  ? 

29564.  No,  I  mean  such  as  is  never  used  throughout  the 
year.  I  think  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  there  are 
districts  where  you  get  that  class  ? — My  feeling  about  the 
unemployed  is  that  they  are  treated  as  if  thoy  are  one 
body,  but  tliey  are  really  five  or  six  groups  of  different 
kinds  of  peof)le  ;  you  have  a  small  section  of  the  total 
group  of  unemployed  that  are  of  that  sort  that  are  nearly 
unemployable  so  to  speak  ;  you  could  get  them  to  do 
something,  but  hardly  as  good  a.s  anything  v/hich  is  done 
by  their  neighbours  that  are  in  work.  It  those  men  are 
not  enabled  to  emigrate  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  any 
work  for  them  at  all. 

29565.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  said  si.x  classes, 
would  you  name  them  ? — There  arc  five  or  six  classes. 
You  could  break  them  up  into  groups  ;  some  unemploj  ed 
because  of  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  and  changes  in 
industries  hona  fide  ;  some  unemployed  because  they  are 
incapable  ;  some  unemployed  because  thoy  are  positively 
wicked ;  and  others  unemployed  because  they  might 
simply,  temporarily,  for  the  moment  not  have  a  job,  but 
are  not  in  real  distress  ;  and  so  on. 

29566.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  think  I  might  put  my 
point  in  this  way.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  best  to 
deal  with  such  a  district  by  trying  to  accumulate  the  people 
so  to  speak,  in  some  way,  or  by  trying  to  break  them  up, 
and  so  do  away  with  the  congestion  ? — If  you  refer  to 
London,  I  think  it  is  always  desirable  to  break  up,  because 
the  natural  tendency  is  to  come  to  London  as  a  sort  of 
El  Dorado,  I  suppose,  where  people  think  they  can  be  sure 
of  finding  some  fortune,  but  in  regard  to  other  places  I 
think  the  opposite  policy  might  bo  wise  very  often  ;  I 
mean  getting  work  in  a  place  and  developing  the  resources 
of  the  place  by  means  of  it.  With  regard  to  London, 
there  are  so  many  people  crowding  into  it  when  they 
are  not  wanted,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  their  coming, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  induce  them  to  leave  if  you  can. 

29567.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  the  housing 
policy  in  London  is  one  means  of  attracting  people  from 
the  country  ;  the  fact  that  they  can  get  houses  in  London 
and  cannot  get  them  in  the  country  ? — I  think  that  is 
true  sometimes  ;  it  acts  with  other  motives.  But  as  you 
know,  the  countryman  has  very  often  a  fanciful  notion  of 
the  blessings  of  London  and  will  come,  even  apart  from  the 
houses.  On  the  other  hand  very  often  he  cannot  get  a 
cottage.  One  knows  of  cases  where  that  is  so.  Some- 
times the  richer  people  go  and  actually  take  his  cottage 
and  make  a  pleasure  resort  of  it  to  live  m  in  the  summer, 
thus  displacing  him. 

2956S.  On  the  question  of  old  age  pensions,  do  you 
consider  or  not  that  they  would  act  as  a  subsidy  to  wages  ? 
— I  think  practically  no. 

29569.  You  think  they  would  not  tend  to  do  that  ?— 
No.  It  all  depends  on  the  scheme  you  take.  Of  course 
in  some  cases  they  obviously  would  not.  If  you  made 
the  man  contribute  it  would  be  so  far  from  an  addition 
to  his  wages  that  he  would  have  to  deduct  from  his  wages 
in  order  to  have  the  pension. 

29570.  What  scheme  would  you  consider  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  subsidy  ? — If  a  man  got  the  pension  without 
any  contribution  on  his  part  whatsoever. 

29571.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  then  to  depress 
wages  ? — No,  I  think  the  working  man  as  a  rule  does 
not  think  he  will  live  to  be  old  enough  to  receive  a 
pension.    I  do  not  know  that  it  affects  him. 

29572.  (Dr.  Downes.)  IMr.  Loch  in  his  questions  men- 
tioned evidence  as  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  work- 
house life  in  certain  cases.  Should  you  regard  such 
deteriorations  as  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  Poor  Law 
statutes,  or  rather  as  a  failure  of  administration  ? — 
Partly  failure  of  administration,  but  I  think  the  general 
system  tends  rather  in  that  direction. 

29573.  Are  you  aware  that  some  boards  of  guardians 
have  made  efforts  to  counteract  it,  and  to  employ  their 
inmates  in  various  v  ays  ? — Yes. 


2957-1.  I  do  !  ot  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  Whitechapel  system,  which  they  have  had  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  evening  classes  for  the  people  ? 
— I  have  heard  of  that. 

29575.  I  mention  that  because  it  indicates  directions 
in  which  that  influence  may  be  counteracted  ? — Quite  so. 

29576.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  possibility  or  the  Medical 
desirability  of  transferring  medical  relief  to  authorities  relief  and 
other  than  that  of  the  Poor  Law.    Should  you  consider  question  of 
it  desirable  that  the  portals  for  relief  should  be  multi-  '•'^  transfer 
plied  ?— Relief  from  public  authorities  ?  \°  non-Poor 

Law  autho- 

29577.  Yes,  public  relief  ?— No,  I  think  not.  lities. 

29578.  You  are  aware  that  some  medical  relief  is  given 
by  public  health  authorities  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

29579.  I  think  you  have  already,  in  your  statement, 
drawn  the  distinction  between  relief  given  for  the  public 
good  and  relief  given  for  personal  benefit.  Should  you 
regard  that  as  a  line  cf  cleavage  for  distinguishing  relief  ? 
— I  think  it  helps  one  rather.  I  think  that  gives  a  true 
reason  why  you  should  give  the  help,  especially  in  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  children.  The  public  advantage 
is  so  immensely  greater,  the  jublic  interest  is  so 
immensely  greater,  in  having  the  children  well  educated 
that  whatever  the  parents  do,  you  at  all  hazards 
educate  the  children.  The  public  interest  is  the  domina- 
ting consideration.    Was  that  what  you  meant  ? 

29580.  I  think  you  extend  that  to  infectious  diseases  ? 
—Yes.  ; 

29581.  (Mr.  Phelps.)    In  the  thu-d  paragraph  of  your  Theories  of 
statement  you  say,  "  At  present  the  Poor  Law  sy.stem  Government 
seems  the  indispensable  socialistic  fringe  of  a  system  ^'^'^ 
<:oneralIy  individualistic."    The  view  you  take  of  a  Poor  p^^^jj!  ^1°° 
Law  must  be  determined  by  your  general  view  of  the 
functions  of  the  State  ? — Yes. 


principle?. 


29582.  How  should  you  define  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  light  of  your  paper  ? — The  functions  of 
Government  with  regard  to  the  poor  ? 

2958.3.  I  want,  if  you  would  give  us  it,  such  a  general 
definition  of  the  functions  of  Government  as  would  justify 
your  view  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  particularly  ?— 
I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  gather  what  it  is  you  want 
me  to  answer. 

29584.  You  speak  of  a  system  "  generally  indivi- 
dualistic ;"  by  that  I  suppose  you  mean  the  theory  of 
Government  which  is  called  individualistic  ? — Yes, 
putting  it  in  rather  a  commonplace  way,  it  is  a  committee 
for  administering  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

29585.  Woidd  you  restrict  its  sphere  merely  to  tho 
prevention  of  interference  with  one  another :  would 
you  make  it  piirely  negative  ? — No,  we  tried  that  theory 
and  we  fo\md  wo  could  not  stop  there. 

29586.  You  would  admit  it  went  further  than  that  ? — • 
Yes. 

29587.  You  say  in  paragraph  7  "  Extinction  of  citizens 
must  be  prevented  "  ? — Yes. 

29588.  Can  you  draw  any  logical  line  between  extinction 
and  deterioration  ?  If  you  grant  that  the  Government 
ought  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  citizens,  is  not  it 
equally  bound  to  prevent  deterioration  ? — Yes,  but  tho  ex- 
tinction is  a  thing  which  must  be  corrected  at  once  : 
the  deterioration  is  a  gradual  process.  The  extinction 
may  happen  to-day,  and  you  must  prevent  it. 

29589.  On  what  groimd  ? — Because  it  is  only  physically 
possible  to  do  it  to-day  :  if  you  wait  the  man  will  be  dead, 
and  you  cannot  do  anything  more  with  him. 

29590.  Why  should  you  prevent  extinction  ? — That 
is  a  very  large  question.  I  think  that  if  the  Government 
is  a  committee  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  nation,  to  look  after  the  memb  rs  of  the  whtle 
nation,  it  is  bound  to  see  that  the  members  of  the  nation 
do  not  die,  if  it  can  help  it. 

29591.  That  is  to  say  in.  the  interests  of  the  community  ? 
—Yes. 

29592.  Do  you  not  think  the  interest  of  the  community 
is  equally  involved  in  the  deterioration  ? — I  think  so, 
but  the  means  of  preventing  deterioration  are  often  found 
much  better  indirect  than  direct.  You  cannot  by  a 
grant,  or  a  single  act,  prevent  a  person  deteriorating  ; 
but  you  can  prevent  him  going  out  of  life. 
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29593.  The  physical  eSects  might  bo  good,  and  the 
moral  effect  might  be  bad  ? — Yes. 

29594.  You  would  prefer  to  leave  all  that  to  charity  ? — 
Charity  in  a  very  large  sense  :  to  all  the  other  agencies  of 
civilised  human  nature. 

29595.  Can  you  draw  a  distinction  between  assistance 
given  to  the  individual  and  assistance  given  to  him  as  a 
member  of  the  commmiity,  do  you  think  ? — The  assistance 
given  by  the  poor  Law  to  an  individual  and  any  other  ? 

2)596.  Yes.  Is  there  a  distinction,  for  instance, 
between  providing  the  British  Museum  and  giving  a 
person  half-a-cro^v■n  a  week  ? — The  half-a-crown  a  week 
is  given  to  him  individually :  not  as  one  out  of  the  total 
number  of  citizens. 

29597.  Do  you  thiiik  that  is  more  demoralising  than 
the  other  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal  more,  because  it  kills 
his  own  exertions  :  the  other  does  not  kill  his  own  exer- 
tions :  it  may  stimulate  them :  going  to  the  British 
Museum  may  absolutely  stimulate  him,  if  he  does  all  he 
ought  to  do  there. 

29598.  You  would  not  object  to  the  provision  of 
amusement  ? — No. 

29599.  That  would  carry  you  very  far  ? — I  know  it 
does  ;  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  go. 

20600.  With  regard  to  the  individual,  you  draw  a 
distinction  between  State  assistance  and  assistance  by 
the  charitable  ? — Yes. 

29601.  Can  you  draw  any  distinction  between  the 
moral  effects  of  the  two  ? — A  very  unwise  private  charity 
may  have  just  as  bad  moral  effects  as  any  system  of  out- 
rolief. 

29G02.  That  is  rather  shifting  the  responsibility.  Take 
a  man  A.B.  Is  there  any  difference  between  his  receiving 
half-a-crown  a  week  from  CD.,  or  receiving  it  from  the 
poor  rate  ? — -I  think  so. 

29603.  Can  you  define  that  difference  ? — I  could  not 
define  it,  but  I  could  describe  it :  the  one  is  a  human 
relation,  and  the  other  is  a  merely  official  one ;  I  am  m3'seif 
ail  official  ;  but  I  make  the  distinction.  The  one  makes 
the  grant  because  hi  has. to  do  it :  he  is  bound  to  do  it  ;  it 
is  his  office  to  do  it :  there  is  no  feeling  in  it  whatever  : 
there  is  no  element  of  humanity  in  it  as  far  as  his  office 
is  concerned  ;  whereas  the  other  man  does  it  presumably 
because  he  is  a  man,  and  there  is  a  human  relation. 

29604.  Do  you  think  that  the  efl'ect  on  the  recipient 
really  differs  ? — I  think  so,  because  the  best  charity  I 
think  is  the  charity  that  is  communicated  by  friends  to 
friends,  and  the  nearer  the  approach  you  can  get  to  that 
the  better. 

29605.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  a  large  commimity 
like  ours  to  restrict  it  to  that  ? — It  is  not :  you  can  come 
by  something  very  near  it.  If  it  is  officially  administered 
relief,  there  is  not  that  element  of  friendship  :  there  is 
not  meant  to  bo.  It  is  rather  justice  than  generosity  :  it 
is  I^aUty,  not  morality. 

29606.  That  is  to  say  it  is  given  rather  as  an  act  of 
policy  than  an  act  of  charity  ? — No,  it  is  given  as  a  matter 
of  rule,  as  a  consequence  of  certain  rules. 

29607.  But  at  the  bottom  of  it  would  li?  public  polic}'  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  true. 

29608.  How  should  you  criticise  the  position  which 
is  often  taken  up  that  a  man  who  has  paid  rates  for 
many  years  has  a  right  to  relief  ? — He  has  the  same  right  as 
other  people,  but  no  more. 

29609.  You  v^ould  not  recognise  he  had  more  right  ? — 
No,  because  he  has  paid  rates  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  this  system  which  is  for  the  general  benefit  without 
regard  to  his  specific  case. 

29610.  When  we  talk  of  the  right  to  relief,  what  do  you 
understand  by  that  when  you  say  it  is  universal  ? — I 
believe  as  a  matter  of  strict  law  there  is  no  right,  but  you 
have  probably  gone  into  it  officially.  There  is  the  law 
that  relief  should  be  given  ;  therefore,  you  may  say  there 
is  the  right  of  the)[appHcant  to  have  it,  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  so.    However,  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  go  into  that. 

29611.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  dsstitu- 
lion  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  far  as  you  can  possibly  make  it 
so. 


23612.  Roughly  would  you  define  destitution  as  thj 
absence  of  necessaries  ? — Yes. 

29613.  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  the  d  'finition   

destitution  of  ne:essity  differs  with  eve.-y  genention? — 3Q  q^^  jg^^g 

I  hive  no  doubt  our  grant 
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That  makes  it  m^re  difficult. 


of  necessaries  means  a  much  bigger  thi  ig  than  if  civilisa-  Variation  in 
ti^.a  were  on  a  lower  level  than  it  is  now.  ideas  of  des- 

29614.  Assistance  given  by  State  would  vary  with  each  of  relief 
generation,  according  to  the  standard  of  living  outside  ? —  t'lereof. 
It  almost  certainly  does,  I  think. 

29615.  Do  you  not  think,  if  you  admit  that,  that  opens 
a  very  wide  door  ? — It  does,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can 
get  rid  of  the  duty  of  relieving  the  destitute. 

29616.  You  do  not  think  you  can  take  a  permanent 
standard  ? — You  cannot  fix  humanity  down  to  aaj-  one 
Stan  lard. 

29617.  Take,  for  instance,  the  workhouses  of  1834  :  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  average  home  of  the 
working  clisses  was  quite  different  to  the  relation  they 
would  stand  in  now  ? — Just  so. 

29618.  You  are  prepared  to  a  iminister  on  that  basis  ? — 
Yes. 

29619.  Andto  make  workhouses  as  nearly  an  equivalent 
to  the  loss  so  to  speak,  plus  the  restrictions  ? — Yes, 
as  I  put  it  here,  you  might  level  down  till  you  got  to 
the  standard  of  the  poorest  I  ibourer  ;  but  the  iafringement 
of  liberty  is  so  much  more  serious  a  drawback  that  I 
consider  if  that  is  present  the  o';her  may  be  relaxed. 

29620.  Take  a  person  who  has  no  one  at  all  to  look 
after  him  in  his  own  home,  and  has  tj  be  treated  in  a 
public  institution,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  provide 
him  with  comforts  ? — No,  I  confess  I  should  not. 

29  )21.  With  the  comforts  which  he  might  ha.ve  expected, 
outside,  or  even  more  ? — No.  Of  course  I  should  not  go 
so  far  as  to  ma'^e  it  really  more  desirable  for  him  to  be  in 
than  out.  You  might  go  so  far  as  to  give  him  so  much 
comfort  inside  that  he  would  sacrifice  any  amount  of 
liberty  to  have  that,  but  you  must  not  do  so. 

29622.  Take  the  case  of  sickness  :  do  you  think  the 
deprivation  of  liberty  is  a  good  test  there  ?— I  do  not 
cjuite  understand  that. 

29623.  Would  you  treat  a  man  differently  who  goes 
into  an  institution  to  a  man  who  is  treated  in  his  own* 
home  by  a  doctor  ? — You  almost  necessarily  have  to 
do  that  to  make  him  decently  well,  do  you  not  ? 

29624.  Putting  it  in  a  very  practical  form,  assuming  you  Methods  of 
were  to  abolish  all  outdoor  medical  relief  and  you  were  ensuring  ths 
to  continue  medical  relief  in  institutions,  do  you  think  °f 
that  the  deterrent  effect  of  going  int)  an  iistitution  is  j^j^jj^^j 
sufficiently  strong  to  enable  you  to  provi.le  such  relief  jjgjjg^ 
freely  ?— That  is  partly  a  financial  question.    I  should 

think  myself  in  some  cases  it  would  not  be  at  all  a  deter- 
rent :  on  the  contrary  there  a'e  some  poor  people  who 
rather  like  to  go  into  a  hosplal  than  not :  they  are  far 
better  treated  there  than  they  would  be  outside. 

29623.  Bei  ig  si^k  you  mean  ?— If  you  encourage  them 
to  ooai3  in  right  and  left,  yoa  would  have  a  very  large  range 
of  ho3pitals  to  pro /id;. 

2!)626.  That  is  the  point  I  am  coming  to.  Do  you  think 
the  difference  between  the  two  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
work  a  grea*:  difference  in  treatment  ? — As  things  a-e  now  ? 

29627.  Yo3.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  ought  to  he  dis- 
franchised for  going  into  a  hospital  ? — I  must  say,  although 
it  looks  a  small  difference,  it  depends  partly  upon  the  dis- 
ease. If  he  has  got  an  infectious  disease,  you  do  not  give 
him  any  choice  ;  j^ou  take  him  in. 

29628.  I  quite  agree.    But  do  you  think  the  effect  on  Effect  of 
the  character  of  being  taken  to  a  Poor  Law  infirmary,  or  Poor  Law 
to  a  free  hospital,  is  serious  ? — Do  you  cut  out  that  class  and  chari- 
ot case  altogether  ;  the  infectious  one  ?  table  medi- 
cal assis- 

29629.  Yes. — I  should  think  in  the  other  case  where  a  tance  on 
man  could  have  provided  for  his  own  sickness,  it  might  cliara  tor 
be.    In  the  case  of  the  infectious  disease,  no,  because  the  of  recipitnt. 
man  knows  exactly  the  reason  he  is  taken  in  is  that  he  is 

a  public  danger  if  he  is  not  taken  in. 

OO^SO.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  pay  for 
that,  is  thc:-c  ? — No,  if  you  can  get  it  cut  of  him  :  on  the 
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other  hand  you  give  him  no  choice  of  going  in  or  not ; 
you  l\aul  him  in  ;  that  does  not  disfranchise  him  ;  he  has 
nothing  to  be  disfranchised  for. 

29631.  Take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  sickness  which 
requires  to  be  treated  in  an  infirmary.  Do  you  think 
there  is  a  real  difference  between  receiving  relief  from  a 
charitable  institution  and  receiving  relief  from  a  Poor 
Law  institution  ? — I  think  there  is,  becaiise  in  the  ease 
of  the  Poor  Law  institution  you  are  drawing  upon  funds 
which  have  been  perhaps  imwillingly  subscribed,  but  in 
the  other  case  you  know  they  have  been  willingly  sub- 
scribed, so  you  are  getting  it  from  the  free  will  and  bene- 
volence of  your  neighbom-,  but  in  the  other  case  you  are 
getting  it  from  the  un-\villing  grants. 

29632.  The  other  is  better  for  his  self-respect  ? — Yes  ; 
you  are  getting  from  your  friends  in  the  one  case  what 
you  are  getting  from  the  tax  collector  in  the  other. 

'  29633.  That  is  rather  remote  in  the  case  of  an  old  en- 
dowed hospital  ? — It  is  only  taking  it  further  back  ;  it 
was  originally  founded  in  that  wa}^  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  in  any  way  difl'erent.  The  fact  that  the  bfnevolent 
lived  200  years  ago  does  not  alter  the  situation  at  aU. 

29634.  You  think  you  can  speak  of  it  as  receiving 
assistance  from  your  friends  ?— I  think  so. 

29635.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  one  of  the  present 
difiSculties  about  the  maladministration,  or  not  perfect 
administration  of  our  Poor  Law,  is  due  to  the  composition 
of  the  boards,  since  all  property  quahfication  of  electors 
M'as  abolished  in  1894  ? — Yes. 

29636.  Does  not  that  appear  to  be  so  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

29637.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  any  tightening  up  of  it 
might  be  achieved  by  recovering  for  some  of  those 
regular  rate  payers,  who  are  now  excluded  from  any  vote, 
a  vote  with  regard  to  a  municipal  election  ;  the  railway 
companies  have  no  vote  and  numbers  of  joint  stock 
businesses  are  disfranchised  entirely.  Does  that  seem  to 
bo  fair  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

29638.  A  certain  number  of  citizens  are  really  dis- 
franchised ? — Yes. 

29639.  And  they  are  those  who  are  contributing  very 
largely  to  the  funds  with  which  all  this  great  expenditure 
is  being  incurred  ? — On  the  other  hand,  you  know  the 
difficulty  of  making  any  alteration  in  such  details  without 
altering  the  whole  system.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is 
to  be  got  over. 

29640.  But  alterations  have  been  mide  on  the  other 
side  ? — That  is  so. 

29641.  In  1894  a  way  was  found  of  altering  the  quali- 
fication very  markedly,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

29642.  With  regard  to  another  question,  would  it 
seem  to  you  advisable  to  remove  from  the  administration 
of  the  guardians,  as  far  as  possible,  all  such  things  as  are 
now  forming  a  temptation  to  people  coming  forward  for 
election  who  are  not  primaiily  set  on  the  good  of  the 
poor,  for  instance  all  the  contracts  ? — Yes,  so  far  as 
possible.  So  far  as  I  understand  the  general  position,  I 
should  rather  lessen  than  add  to  the  labours  of  the  guar- 
dians in  those  particulars. 

29643.  Because  it  must  be  manifest  that  people  are 
coming  forward  who  are  not  easily  able  to  make  pecuniary 
sacrifices ;  people  are  standing  now  who  have  been 
dependent  on  earnings  up  to  the  time  they  go  on  the 
board  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

29644.  And  that  is  certainly  a  drawback,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

29645.  But  you  would  not  be  hopeful  of  any  attempt 
to  recover  any  votes :  — The  attempt  might  be  made. 

29646.  It  was  made,  was  it  not,  by  Sir  Alfred  Rollit  ? — 
This  Commisson  might  recommend  with  regard  to  that. 

29647.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  have  not,  I  think,  been 
a  practical  administrator  ? — No,  not  in  connection  with 
the  Poor  Law  ever. 

29648.  Or  a  member  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — I  have  long  been  connected  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  and  with  the  Committee  dealing 
with  the  Unemployed  lately. 

29649.  A  good  deal  ? — Yes,  all  last  winter  and  the 
winter  before  :  two  years,  since  this  last  outburst  of 
distress. 

29650.  Your  evidence  is  mostly  the  reflection  of  your 
mind  as  an  economist  wcrking  on  the  problems  of  poverty  ? 


— Yes,  almost  entirely  :    I  have  no  special  knowledge  of 
details,  and  no  authority. 

29651.  You  are  not  prejudiced  by  practice  at  all  ? — 
You  may  put  it  politely  in  that  way. 

29652.  Your  belief  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  that  the  Soundness  of 
best  thing  that  the  Commission  could  recommend  is  the  principlej 
that  the  country  go  back  to  the  principles  of  1834  and  of  1834; 
administer  them  more  intelligently  than  it  has  done  ? —  i^^ed  for 

I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  put  it  in  that  way,  better  ad- 
beoause  I  do  not  understand  that  the  country  has  ever  ^'nistratioa 
intentionally  departed  from  them.  If  it  has,  I  should  like 
to  know  in  accordance  with  what  new  ones  it  is  going  to 
depart  from  them.  The  principles  of  1834  seem  to  me 
common-sense  :  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  details  of 
administration. 

29653.  That  is  the  principle  you  have  put  down  in 
paragraph  4  ? — Yes. 

29654.  As  regards  paragraph  10,  which  I  do  not  quite 
understand,  do  you  mean  you  are  altogether  against 
construction  as  associated  with  Poor  Law.  Do  you 
wish  it  to  remain  mainly  negative  ? — Mainly  :  that  would 
be  my  own  feeling. 

29655.  Not  altogether  ? — I  should  rather  have  other 
organisations  coming  in  to  supplement  the  Poor  Law. 
I  should  not  like  to  see  a  development  of  it  as  if  it  were 
a  great  benevolent  institution  of  civilisation,  or  an  edu- 
cative institution  of  civilisation.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so 
to  any  great  extent ;  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  the  children 
but  not  as  a  whole,  I  am  afraid. 
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29656.  In  saying  that  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  is 
not  perhaps  best  placed  in  the  hands  of  Poor  Law  officers, 
I  do  not  gather  that  you  are  against  other  public  bodies 
than  the  Poor  Law  taking  up  construction  '! — No,  not  at 
all :  on  the  contrary  I  think  the  right  thing  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  London,  for  instance  :  the  organisa- 
tion has  been  kept  separate  for  the  most  part :  then  the 
men  are  not  in  the  same  position  as  people  likely  to 
become  paupers  ;  the  best  of  the  unemployed  should  be 
kept  free  from  that  taint  as  far  as  we  can  keep  them. 

29657.  You  were  thinking  of  the  unemployed  com- 
mittees ? — Yes. 

29658.  What  would  you  say  to  an  argument  like  this  : 
here  are  a  number  of  people  who  are  out  of  work,  not 
by  any  fault  of  their  own,  but  by  circumstances  that 
seem  bound  up,  not  only  with  our  present  economic 
system,  but  with  the  progress  of  industry  :  I  will  take 
as  types  rivetters  and  platers  above  the  age  of  fifty  :  to 
give  those  people  anything  like  poor  relief  is,  I  suppose, 
absurd.  Those  are  not  fit  subjects  of  Poor  Law  relief 
or  to  come  on  the  Poor  Law  in  any  sense,  are  they  ? — No. 

29659.  To  condemn  those  men  to  idleness,  or  to  encour- 
age them  to  idleness  by  way  of  a  pension  is  equally  absurd? 
—Yes. 

29660.  Is  there  no  hope,  do  you  think,  that  if  we 
thought  long  enough  and  earnestly  enough,  we  might 
find  some  State  organisation  in  which  these  men  might 
find  a  place  outside  of  the  ordinary  organisation  of 
industry  ? — What  kind  of  organisation  ? 

29661.  I  cannot  tell  you  ? — In  what  direction  ? 

29662.  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  these  men  evidently  Propo 
cannot  be  taken  up  by  the  ordinary  organisation  :   the  substitufi 
enquiry  is,  are  we  to  do  nothing  but  deal  with  them  under  of  senile  f* 
the  Poor  Law  ? — A  great  deal  can  be  done  by  altering  the  juvenile 
ordinary  practice,  for  example,  of  constantly  employing,  l^'bour. 
for  small  errands  and  taking  care  of  shops,  little  boys 
who  are  much  better  elsewhere  ;   if  you  were  to  put  an 
old  man  there  he  would  do  the  work  usually  quite  as 
well  or  better,  or  an  elderly  man  of  fifty,  it  would  relieve 
the  situation  considerably.    That  is  a  very  small  com- 
mon-place sort  of  suggestion. 

29663.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  think  we  might 

advocate  ? — Yes :  I  know  cases  where  it  has  been  done 

with  perfex;t  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  where  an  elderly 

man  has  been  employed  instead  of  a  young  boy,  who 

was  just  a  nuisance  when  he  was  there.    If  that  were 

done  generally,  there  would  not  be  such  distress  as  there 

is  now,  because  the  little  boys  can  always  get  something 

Ar.  The  per- 

29664.  You  would  grant  that  the  power  of  absorption,  residuum 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  present  economic  system  is  not  of  Uneitt 
unlimited  ? — No,  it  is  not.  ployed. 
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lit-an  33722.  So  really  you  are  dependent  on  some  new 
't      check  ? — We  are. 

□jj.       33723.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  the  free  dispensary  doctors 
attend  the  patients  at  their  homes  ? — Yes. 

'^^       33724.  Have  you  any  voluntary  collectors,  or  are  they 
all  paid  collectors  ? — They  are  all  paid  collectors. 

33725.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  associate  with  you  any 
Qf  responsible  group  of  organised  workers  amongst  the  poor 
us     to  be  collectors  ? — We  find  that  the  work  entails  such 

regular  calls  that  voluntary  workers  are  not  able  to  take 
it  up. 

33726.  You  have  not  come  across  those  voluntary 
workers  who  are  able  to  take  it  up  ? — No,  we  depend  a 
great  deal  on  voluntary  workers  to  recommend  our  work. 

33727.  And  you  have  hand-bills  for  them  to  distribute  ? 
— We  have  had. 

or       33728.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  provident  dispensary  in  Marylebone  many 
'      years  ago  ? — Yes.    We  have  discussed  the  question  on 
mj^i^  many  occasions,  but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  our 
way. 

33729.  There  was  one  established  which  was  entirely 
killed  by  the  competition  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  ? 
—Yes. 

33730.  And  one  has  never  been  established  since  ? — 
No,  we  have  been  asked  on  several  occasions  to  do  it. 

33731.  How  do  the  provident  dispensaries  which  are 
not  affiliated  to  your  body  differ  from  those  which  are? — • 
In  their  method  of  working  they  do  not  differ  at  all ;  they 
are  simply  started  in  connection  sometimes  with  a  church 
or  some  organisation  ;  they  are  carried  on  independently 
of  our  association,  of  course.  Many  of  them  of  course, 
are  older  than  the  association. 

33732.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  you 
exclude  any  doctors,  practically  you  exclude  in  so  far  as 
you  do  not  appoint  ? — That  is  so. 

33733.  Wlien  you  say  it  is  open  to  doctors  to  be  cn  the 
staff  you  only  mean  you  are  not  desirous  of  shutting 
out  people  if  they  are  properly  qualified  and  if  they 
want  to  come  in  ? — Our  greatest  difficulty  is  not  how  to 
exclude,  but  how  to  get  them  to  come  in  and  share  in 
the  work. 

33734.  I  suppose  one  very  great  attraction  of  the 
provident  dispensaries  is  that  the  people  select  their  own 
doctor,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

33735.  They  get  more  attention,  do  they  not,  or  they 
think  they  do  ? — Yes,  he  becomes  their  family  doctor, 
and  knows  all  about  them  and  sees  them  in  their  homes. 

33736.  And  they  feel  they  get  more  consideration  and 
attention  ? — Yes. 

33737.  So  that  really  is  a  very  great  point  ? — Yes. 

33738.  I  suppose  the  fact  that  those  doctors'  houses 
are  scattered  is  also  a  help  to  them ;  the  medical  clubs  are 
more  convenient  to  them  in  one  way  from  the  fact  that  the 
doctors'  houses  are  nearer  in  general  to  their  own  homes  ? — 
— Yes,  the  medical  man's  house  becomes  the  centre  and 
his  patients  are  just  round  his  own  house. 

33739.  Would  not  that  have  a  tendency  also  to  diminish 
the  time  they  have  to  wait  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would, 
because  they  must  take  their  turn  with  his  own  patients. 

33740.  And  he  would  have  as  many  patients  at  home 
as  he  would  at  the  dispensary  ? — Yes,  unless  he  sets  apart 
certain  hours  when  he  will  see  the  dispensary  or  club 
patients. 

33741.  It  gives  rather  more  individual  treatment ;  the 
medical  man  says  he  will  see  them  at  some  particular 
time  ? — No,  I  think  the  individual  treatment  is  very 
much  the  same. 

33742.  I  think  the  people  feel  that  when  they  are  face 
to  face  with  the  doctor  in  his  house  they  get  more  atten- 
tion in  some  way.  I  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  a  central  disjicnsary  without  having  a  central 
waiting  room.  It  might  be  possible,  for  instance,  to 
have  a  chemist  or  some  (.ne  who  would  hcnour  the  orders 
of  the  doctors  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  done  in  some 
cases,  not  in  connection  with  our  Association,  though. 
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33743.  [Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  any  figures  to  show 
how  far  the  membership  is  growing,  or  otherwise  ? — No, 
I  should  say  that  our  membership  has  not  grown  very 
much  in  the  last  three  or  four  years — in  fact  our  figures 
show  a  decline,  because  of  the  closing  of  our  Pimlico 
Dispensary,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my  statement. 

33744.  Which  figures  are  those  ? — The  actual  numbers 
on  our  books  are  rather  less  than  they  were  in  the  previous 
year.    You  will  see  that  in  paragraph  28. 

33745.  Are  those  figures  in  your  Annual  Report  ? — Yes, 
on  page  20  of  our  Annual  Report  for  1  05  you  will  find  that 
we  had  something  like  500  more  membership  cards  at  the 
end  of  1904  than  at  the  end  of  1905,  which  was  very 
largely  on  account  of  the  closing  of  our  Pimlico  branch. 

33746.  There  is  something  on  page  9  of  the  Annual 
Report :  number  of  cards,  1903,  12,861  ;  1904,  12,820  ; 
1905,  12,386  ?— Yes. 

33747.  That  seems  to  show  a  smaller  total  ? — Yes. 

33748.  {3Ir.  Gardiner. )  Will  you  kindly  give  us  also 
the  previous  years  ?— Yes,  they  are  1902,  12,888;  1901, 
13,096;  1900,  13,121;  1899,  12,571;  1898,  11,441. 

33749.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Apart  from  the  closing  of  the 
PimUco  Dispensary,  can  you  give  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  decline  ? — No,  excepting  that  there  is  a 
fluctuation  in  this  work  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  little  epi- 
demic and  people  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  looking  for  a  doctor  and  they  come  in  and  join. 

33750.  Does  the  state  of  trade  affect  you  at  all  ? — Yes. 

33751.  ^Vhat  would  be  the  average  duration  of  mem- Duration  of 
bership  ? — That  I  could  not  possibly  say ;  I  should  think  membership, 
in  some  of  the  older  branches  there  are  people  who  have 

been  on  for  twenty  years. 

33752.  You  have  never  struck  an  average  of  them  ? — 
No. 

33753.  Is  that  PimUco  Dispensary  the  one  in  Lupus  The  Pimlico 
Street  ? — Yes.  Dispensary 

33754.  What  has  become  of  it  ;  is  it  still  going  on  nagement. 
under  independent  management  ? — It  is  still  going  on, 

I  beUeve,  as  an  independent  institution. 

33755.  In  paragraph  12  you  say  it  is  essential  there  Need  for 
should  be  a  union  of  all  these  institutions,  that  is  the  co-operation 
dispensaries  ?— Yes.  between  tlie 

T    ,  1  r        1  .      ,   .  various 

33756.  Is  there  any  chance  of  a  voluntary  union  bemg  provident 
brought  about  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  wish  I  could  think  dispensaries, 
so.    In  talking  to  the  hospital  authorities  one  great  objec- 
tion to  any  system  of  co-operation  is  that  we  have  not 

got  enough  dispensaries  to  take  the  patients  who  are  sent 
from  the  out-patient  departments,  and  if  we  could  only 
say  we  had  forty-two  who  are  prepared  to  co-operate 
instead  of  twenty-one,  it  would  give  us  so  much  more 
influence  in  this  work  ;  we  should  be  so  much  stronger. 
The  Association  has  never  approached  any  of  these 
institutions  with  a  view  to  their  coming  in,  but  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  do  so. 

33757.  {Miss  Hill.)  Those  additional  twenty-one  do 
you  refer  to  ? — Yes. 

33758.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Are    the    rules  of    these    other  Rule^,  &c.,  of 
societies  more  or  less  the  same  as  yours  ? — Much  the 
same.    The  rate  of  contribution  varies,  but  practically 
they  are  much  the  same  as  ours. 
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33759.  They  are  doing  the  same  work  ? — Yes,  they 
have  not  all  got  a  wage  Umit,  although  I  think  they 
generaUy  recognise  there  should  be  some  rough  and  ready 
method  of  keeping  the  work  to  the  right  sort  of  people 

33760.  {Dr.  Downes.)  In  those  cases  where  persons 
suffering  from  chronic  illnesses  are  admitted  on  special  pay- 
ment with  the  medical  officer's  consent,  would  the  medical 
officer  get  a  special  fee  ? — He  would  get  a  proportion 
of  the  extra  fee. 

33761.  That  would  be  allocated  to  him  ? — Yes. 

33762.  Then  under  the  benefits  of  membership,  I 
think  your  rules  show  that  in  addition  to  the  medical 
attendance  and  the  dentistrj',  which  you  mentioned 
in  your  statement,  you  provide  midwives  ? — Yes. 

33763.  In  fact  the  Ijnng-in  cases  are  attended  by 
midwives  who  send  for  medical  officers  when  they  are 
required,  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  C.  H.       33764.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  under  the  new 
W arrcn.     rules  of  the  Midwives  Board  with  regard  to  those  cases  1 — 
Very  few  cases  are  put  under  the  midwives.    The  majority 
of  the  people  prefer  to  have  a  doctor,  and  we  have  not 
MetroDolitan       ^  midwife  in  every  branch,  although  we  appoint  one 
Provident      where  it  is  possible.    We  do  not  find  thej''  are  asked  for 
very  frequrntly. 

33765.  Then  with  regard  to  nurses,  I  understand  from 
your  rules  that  the  committee  endeavour  to  secure  by 
arrangement  with  the  Nursing  Association  the  services 
of  skilled  nurses  in  sickness  ? — Yes. 

33766.  Is  that  done  to  any  considerable  extent 
We  have  tried  to  arrange  for  nursing  on  some  sort  of 
provident  scheme,  but  our  medical  men  tell  us  they 
can  always  get  nurses  through  the  various  nursing  organisa- 
tions. We  have  never  yet  done  anything  more  than 
leave  the  matter  entirely  in  their  hands.  We  find  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  a  nui-se  on  a 
medical  man's  recommendation. 

33767.  Without  coming  upon  your  funds  ? — Without 
coming  upon  our  funds. 

33768.  With  regard  to  the  drugs,  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  were  asked  as  to  how  you  arrange  for  the  supply  of 
your  drugs  ;  do  you  have  a  central  contract,  or  does 
each  committee  provide  its  own  ? — ^We  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  wholesale  firm,  but  each  dispensary  orders 
its  own  stock  of  drugs  as  required. 

33769.  Who  checks  the  expenditure  ? — Onr  of  the 
medical  officers  i.s  generally  deputed  to  go  through  the 
drugs  and  see  that  the  i  ight  drugs  are  ordered  and  received 
and  of  course  they  are  checked  by  the  dispenser. 

33770.  With  reference  to  the  out-patient  departments 
of  hospitals  and  their  competition  with  you,  would 
it  help  you  if  they  made  a  rule  only  to  take  cases  which 
were  sent  to  them  by  the  medical  practitioners  or  l)y 
the  provid3nt  dispensaries  ? — We  have  been  asking 
for  that  for  years  ;  it  would  help  us  very  much. 

33771.  Is  it  done  in  any  case  now  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
any. 

33772.  I  believe  the  Bolingbroke  Hospital,  which 
is  a  small  place,  h^xs  a  rule  to  that  effect.  It  deals  with 
casualty  cajses.  but  will  not  take  any  other  case  unless 
it  brings  a  card  from  a  medical  man  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 
That  is  the  only  case  I  know,  and  that  is  quite  a  small 
plac3. 

33773.  You  were  asked  by  Mrs.  Webb  whether  you 
thought  it  d'?sirable  there  should  be  a  check  on  the  com- 
petition of  free  dispensaries,  and  you  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Can  you  suggest  any  practical  test  ? — • 
Only  that  they  can  adopt  the  provident  system  and 
become  provident. 

33774.  What  compulsion  could  be  applied  to  them 
to  make  them  do  that  ? — I  am  afraid  none. 

33775.  Not  under  present  conditions  ? — ^No. 

33776.  With  reference  to  the  Poor  Law,  have  you  had 
any  experience  of  the  new  departure  in  Lambeth  by 
which  the  poor  are  attended  by  the  medical  men  of  the 
infirmary  in  certain  districts  ? — I  have  only  heard  of  the 
scheme.  I  went  to  the  Poor  Law  Conference  last  Thursday 
and  heard  one  of  the  guardians  speak  about  the  matter, 
but  I  have  no  actual  experience  of  how  the  experiment 
is  working. 

33777.  You  probably  have  not  heard  anything  from 
your  Lambeth  branch  as  to  whether  it  has  affected  them 
in  any  way  ? — -No,  we  have  not. 

33778.  Have  you  any  branch  in  Poplar  ? — No,  White- 
chapel  is  our  nearest.  We  are  just  considering  the 
question  of  opening  a  branch  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  There 
we  find  that  the  Poplar  Medical  Aid  Society,  which  is 
a  very  old-estabUshed  institution,  I  believe,  covers  a 
very  large  pait  of  the  ground.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  start  provident  dispensary 
work  there,  but  we  are  now  negotiating  with  people  in 
Poplar. 

33779.  Do  you  know  how  that  old  society  in  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  has  been  able  to  hold  its  own  within  recent  years  ? — 
No,  I  only  know  it  is  a  society  which  is  worked  on  very 
low  fees.  The  patients  have  to  go  to  the  Town  Hall, 
Poplar,  I  think,  to  pay  their  contributions,  and  they 
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select  a  medical  officer  from  the  staff  ;  there  are  two  in 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  I  think,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  works 
pretty  well. 

33780.  Is  it  self-supporting  ? — I  should  think  so. 

33781.  With  regard  to  your  last  paragraph,  as  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  i  oor  Law  cases  might  be  treated  in  the 
jjrovident  dispensaries,  how  would  you  meet  the  difficulty 
of  cases  where  the  medical  officer  ordered  extras,  possibly 
meat  or  things  of  that  sort,  which  would  be  supplied  by  the 
guardians  ?  Would  that  not  be  a  temptation  to  persons 
to  come  to  the  provident  dispensaj-ies  thi-ough  Iho  '  oor 
Law  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  the  relief  in 
kind  would  still  be  given  if  they  were  cases  that  required 
it,  on  the  rocommendal ion  of  the  disponsarj^  medical 
officer,  if  he  were  recognised  by  the  Poor  1  a^\'  authorities. 

33782.  Your  ordinary  members  ^vou]d  get  nothing  of 
that  sort,  would  they  ? — No. 

33783.  That  strikes  me  as  a  substantial  temptation  ? — 
They,  of  course,  would  not  be  brought  into  contact  Avith 
the  I'oor  1  aw  system  at  all,  and  our  idea  is  to  keeji  these 
people  away  from  the  influence  of  the  Poor  Law.  I  am 
afraid  the  getting  of  a  medical  order  is  the  first  step 
towards  getting  reUef  in  kind.    That  is  my  experience. 

33784.  Is  your  idea  here  rather  that  no  order  of  that 
sort  should  be  given,  nothing  but  medical  relief  ? — We 
simply  suggest  a  system  of  doalijig  with  the  medical  part 
of  the  work. 

33785.  Without  any  question  of  extras  ? — Without  any 
question  of  extras. 

33786.  The  extras  might  be  a  difficulty,  might  they  not  ? 
— They  might  be. 

33787.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  any  system  in  your  No  medical  I 
association  for  providing  extras  when  wanted  ? — No.         extras  giveJ 

33788.  Supposing  you  have  some  people  who  want      ''''.'^  .  , 
expensive  nourishment  ? — We  have  no  funds  and  no 
means  of  dealing  with  thoso  cases. 

33789.  Just  one  question  as  to  the  composition  of  the  P)loonisbiiryl 
medical  staffs  attached  to  your  Bloomsbury  branch  and  Provident 
the  free  dispensary  in  Bloomsbury.    Do  you  know  what  and  Free 
difference,  if  any,  there  is  in  the  two  staffs  ? — Yes,  our  Dispensaiiei| 
ovm  medical  staff  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  j^lglji*^.','?'' 
staff  of  the  Bloomsbury  Free  iDispensary.  "tati's"*' 

33790.  Are  they  the  same  men  ? — No. 

33791.  None  of  them  ? — None  of  them. 
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33792.  Do  you  find  with  regard  to  the  attraction  of  the 
hosjjital,  and  its  consequent  injurious  effect  upon  your 
membership,  that  it  is  really  due  to  the  confidence  that  the 
poor  have  in  hospital  doctors  ? — I  think  there  is  something 
in  that. 

33793.  They  have  great  confidence  in  hospital  doctors  ? 
— They  have  great  confidence. 

33794.  And  therefore  they  go  to  them  ? — Yes. 

33795.  [Mrs.  Bosanqiiet.)  Could  you  tell  us  how  you 
proceed  to  start  a  branch  in  a  new  district  ? — We  generally 
get  an  application  from  some  persons  in  the  district  that 
there  is  a  need  for  provident  dispensary  work.  We  begin 
by  making  enquiries  amongst  the  medical  men,  clergy, 
and  others,  and  we  find  out  the  needs  of  the  district. 
When  we  think  there  is  a  chance  of  starting  a  dispensary 
we  go  to  the  association  and  ask  them  if  they  are  pre- 
pared to  find  the  money  to  make  a  start,  so  that  we  can 
get  a  medical  staff.  We  form  a  branch  committee  com- 
posed of  medical  men,  clergy,  and  others,  and  we  generally 
have  some  sort  of  public  meeting  to  announce  \\hatwe 
are  thinking  of  doing,  and  in  that  way  we  begin  our  work. 

33796.  Do  you  have  any  sj^stem  of  canvassing  for 
meribers  ? — No,  we  must  not  canvass. 

33797.  Why  not  ? — We  look  to  outside  agencies  to  do 
our  canvassing  for  us,  the  clergj'  and  others.  The  medical 
profession  say  we  must  not  canvass. 

33798.  Do  you  advertise  ? — We  advertise  through  the 
ordinarj'  channels  ;  we  make  announcements  of  meetings 
in  the  papers,  and  so  on,  but  we  are  not  able  to  canvass  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 

33799.  Your  collectors  in  going  round  would  confine  (Jollectonl 
themselves  to  old  members,  they  would  not  attempt  tanvasserj 
to  get  new  ones  ?— They  do,  as  a  "matter  of  fact.  They  formemDf 
must  ra  ntion  the  work  to  other  people,  and  in  that  way  I 
supposi  it  might  be  called  canvassing. 
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it  an  33800.  Have  you  any  experience  of  doctors'  clubs  ? 
t  —Yes. 

un.  33801.  What  sort  of  relation  do  they  bear  to  you  ? — 
No  relation  to  us,  excepting  that  in  poor  districts  nearly 
all  medical  men  have  their  own  doctors'  clubs,  where  the 
patients  pay  a  small  sum  per  week,  a  penny  a  week 
generally,  and  receive  medical  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  doctor.  They  appoint  their  own  collectors  in  many 
cases  and  their  own  agents,  and  they  are  very  com- 
mon, especially  in  the  poor  parts  of  London. 

33802.  That  is  practically  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
yours  ? — Practically  the  same  kind  of  work 

33803.  Do  you  think  the  doctors  belonging  to  you  have 
their  own  clubs  ? — Some  of  them  might  have. 

33804.  They  would  not  hand  them  over  ? — They  would 
like  to,  and  in  many  cases  they  do  hand  them  over.  They 
have  handed  them  over. 

33805.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  how  the  movement  is  in 
other  parts  of  the  coxmtry  ? — I  should  say  that  the  provi- 
dent dispensary  movement  is  more  successful  in  the 
country  than  it  is  in  London,  simply  because  they  have  not 
got  the  competition  of  the  great  hospitals  and  the  free 
dispensaries. 

33806.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  rural  districts  or  pro- 
vincial towns  ?— The  ordinary  provincial  towns. 

33807.  Is  it  worked  at  all  in  actual  rural  districts  and 
small  country  towns  ? — Yes. 

33808.  Is  there  any  register  which  would  give  us  what 
number  of  these  there  are  over  the  country  ? — In  the 
Medical  Directory  you  will  find  almost  in  every  county  a 
list  of  the  provident  dispensaries  and  medical  clubs. 

33809.  Would  that  give  their  membership  ? — I  should 
think  not. 

33810.  At  any  rate  we  should  get  the  actual  number  of 
institutions  ? — Yes,  as  fully  as  I  can  find  them  anywhere. 

of  33811.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  free  dispensaries 
si'  f;  and  the  out-patient  departments,  have  you  ever  thought 
elief  of  any  method  beyond  negotiations  for  facilitating  the 
n  on  formation  of  some  new  organisation  of  medical  relief  in 
London,  which  would  not  interfere  with  provident  habits  ? 
■^j^^  — No,  I  cannot  say  that  we  have.  We  have  discussed  the 
s.     matter  from  other  points  of  view. 

33812.  Have  you  any  reason  for  believing  that  unless 
there  is  some  method  of  registration  of  charities  with 
conditions  or  something  of  that  kind,  the  voluntary 
dispensaries,  the  free  dispensaries,  will  not  give  way,  well 
established  as  they  are,  with  endowments  and  all  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  are  all  well  established.  I  think  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  free  dispensaries  to  consider 
whether  they  cannot  alt«r  their  rules  and  their  constitu- 
tion to  bi'ing  in  the  provident  element.  We  are  constantly 
being  applied  to  by  these  free  disi:)ensarie6,  with  a  view  to 
seeing  if  something  cannot  be  done.  We  have  been  hold- 
ing meetings  with  the  Committee  of  the  St.  James'  and 
St.  Geoige's  Free  Dispensary,  I  think  it  is,  in  Soho.  As 
long  as  they  have  plenty  of  funds  they  think  it  is  all  right, 
but  by-and-by  the  funds  get  low,  and  they  consider  what 
tl.ey  can  do  to  meet  the  difficulty  ;  it  is  then  they  con- 
sider whether  they  should  not  adopt  some  provident 
principle  to  make  the  patients  pay. 

338 13.  Yoxi  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any  rough  and 
ready  proposal  that  I  might  submit  to  you,  such  as  this, 
that  there  might  be  a  body  in  London  officially  appointed 
to  look  after  medical  relief  in  London,  with  a  definite 
policy  of  providing  organisation  between  these  various 
agencies  on  some  provident  lines  ? — I  think  we  should 
approve, 

3381 4.  May  one  say  that  you  see  no  possibility  of 
extending  the  provident  system  unless  the  free  system 
gives  way  for  it  ? — I  think  it  is  very  difficxilt. 

33815.  Have  you  heard  of  a  proposal  by  which  there 
might  be  a  medical  service  ? — Yes. 

33816.  By  which  the  doctors  should  be  all  allied  and 
by  vhich  the  payments  should  be  graduated  according  to 
the  income  of  their  patients  ?— Yes. 
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33817.  That  would  not  be  very  far  off  the  proposal  you    Mr.  C.  R. 
yourself  make,  except  with  regard  to  the  payments  1 —  Warren. 
That  would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  men 
themselves,  without  any  organisation  or  association 
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33818.  That  would  be  practically  a  club  system  ?- 
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33819.  It  that  were  taken  up  generally  by  the  profession  Association, 
would  it  not  absorb  the  provident  dispensary  people  ? —  

It  might  do. 

33820.  Do  you  see  much  of  these  people  yourself,  who 
are  members  Y- — Very  frequently. 


33821.  They  pay  fees  of 
weeks,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 
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33822.  Your  wage  limits  are  30s.  and  40s.,  according  to  dispensary 
paragraph  14  ? — Yes.  feta. 

33823.  Do  you  find  these  people  are  well  able  to  pay 
that  money,  or  is  it  difficult  ? — In  some  places  very  well 
able,  in  other  places  I  find  that  during  times  of  want  of 
employment,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  is  frequently 
a  payment  dropped,  they  get  into  arrear,  but  they  make 
it  up  again  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  months  after 
the  winter  is  over. 

33824.  You  would  not  say  that  it  added  to  their  suffer- 
ings at  all  to  be  members  of  thrift  societies  like  this  ? — No, 
I  should  not  say  so. 

33825.  In  fact,  in  any  way  could  it  be  said  that  it 
prevented  anxiety  and  so  on  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

33826.  If  there  are  arrears  would  you  not  attend  to  the 
children  ? — Yes,  we  do  ;  we  are  not  by  any  means  hard 
on  them  if  we  know  it  is  a  case  where  they  find  some 
difficulty  in  paying  the  weekly  or  the  monthly  contribu- 
tion, and  the  medical  men  are  extremely  good  that  way 


33827.  Your  evidence  was  in  effect  that  when 
collected  you  reached  a  lower  class  ? — Yes,  distinctly. 


you  Tlie  collec- 
tion of  fees 
its  effect, 

33828.  May  one  assume  that  you  could  not  reach  the  its  necessity 
lower  class  in  London  without  collection  ? — I  do  not  think  and  its  cost, 
we  could. 

33829.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  adopting  the  indus- 
trial insurance  policy  on  a  big  scale  and  try  to  draw  the 
free  dispensaries,  if  they  would  come,  into  such  a  plan 
having  a  provident  side,  and  make  a  general  collection  all 
through  London,  district  by  district  ? — We  have  never 
considered  that. 

33830.  Do  you  think  you  can  extend  the  system 
without  extending  collection  ? — No,  I  think  in  nearly  all 
our  new  branches  we  decide  that  we  must  collect  from  the 
members. 

33831.  You  do  not  find  collecting  expensive  ? — It  is 
expensive. 

33832.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  get  your  money  in  ? — 
I  could  not  tell  you  quite  the  percentage. 

33833.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Is  it  not  about  5  per  cent  ? — It  is 
more  than  5  per  cent.  I  should  think. 

33834.  Have  you  had  much  or  any  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  honesty  of  collectors  ? — No,  never. 

33835.  {Mr.  Loch.)  You  made  a  statement  about  the  Small 
small  charges  at  the  hospitals.    Can  you  support  that  at  charges  by 
all  by  individual  cases.    Is  it  to  your  knowledge,  for  bospital  out- 
instance,  that  people  who  have  been  in  your  dispensaries  jj^/t^^gnts" 
before  when  the  hospital  was  free  did  not  go  to  the  hospital,     j  (.j^gj^ 
after\\  ards  changed  their  minds  and  went  there  when  the  effect  on 
charge  was   made  and  the  system  appeared   to  them  provident 

different  ?  Cases     have     come    under  my    notice    at  dispensaries. 

Whitechapel,  especially  since  the  out-patient  department 

at  the  London  Hospital  charged  a  fee  of  3d.  I  am  fre- 
quently told  by  our  medical  staff  down  there,  that  has 
been  the  effect.  Near  Guy's  we  have  not  got  a  dis- 
pensary so  I  really  cannot  answer  for  that. 

33836.  Do  vou  find  that  the  medical  profession  is  in  Attitude 
favour  of  the  'provident  system,  or  does  it  seem  to  be  a  medical 
way    of  enal  lin;  people  to  get  their  medical  attend- 

ance  cheap  ?-As  a  profession  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  J"^  P.'g^J.X^ 
they  are  ouite  in  favour  altogether,  but  I  thmk  a  very 
large  number  of  medical  men  realise  that  up  to  the  present 
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Mr.  C.  If.    it  is  a  remedy  to  the  abuse,  as  they  call  it,  of  the 
W arren .     hospital  out-patient  system. 

4  Dec.  1906.  33837.  Why  do  they  criticise  it  ? — I  should  say  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  comparatively  low  remuneration  they 
receive  for  their  work,  which  of  course  we  recognise. 

33838.  So  far  as  you  can  judge,  do  you  think  that  the 
establishment  of  anything  like  a  central  board  for  London, 
that  would  include  medical  relief  in  its  different  types  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  people  at  lai-ge,  of  hospitals  and  pro- 
vident dispensaries,  out-door  medical  relief,  and  so  on, 
would  be  of  service  as  a  persuading  body  ? — I  think 
anything  that  would  try  and  produce  something  like  order 
out  of  the  present  chaotic  state  of  medical  attendance 
would  be  desirable. 

33839.  Would  it  be  of  service  if  they  made  grants 
towards  a  district  where  a  dispensary  was  much  wanted 
with  a  view  of  making  the  establishment  ? — I  think  so. 

33840.  You  have  always  looked  upon  a  dispensary  once 
started  as  a  hospital,  with  the  money  invested  in  per- 
petuity for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

3384L  In  that  sense  the  dispensary  would  not  be 
self-supporting,  that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  the  charge 
on  that  investment  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to 
make  it  even  self-supporting  there  under  reasonable 
conditions. 

33842.  Have  you  done  so  anywhere,  where  there  is  a 
dispensary  ;  I  do  not  refer  to  a  club  ? — We  have  never 
insisted  that  they  should  repay  the  amounts  spent  as 
capital. 

33843.  In  the  case  of  a  club,  I  suppose  practically 
they  are  simply  business  concerns  and  could  pay  if  they 
had  sufficient  support  ? — I  caimot  say  that,  Tottenham 
became  self-supporting  in  about  three  years.  It  has 
been  more  than  self-supporting,  we  have  been  able  to 
divide,  in  addition  to  the  75  per  cent,  given  to  the  doctors, 
considerable  sums  amongst  the  medical  staff  at  the  end 
of  each  year  ? 

33844.  You  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Hos- 
pital Saturday  Fund.  What  is  your  arrangement  ? — 
We  have  had  an  arrangement  for  some  years  with  the 
Hospital  Saturday  Fund.  Some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  reported  that  their 
stock  of  letters  for  the  thest  hospitals  was  used  up  very 
soon  in  the  year,  and  it  was  felt  that  many  persons  were 
sent  to  the  chest  hospitals  who  were  not  suffering  from 
chest  complaints,  which  were  not  real  hospital  cases 
and  they  asked  the  association  if  they  would  examine 
these  cases  and  certify  how  the  cases  should  be  treated, 
and  as  a  result  of  that  examination  the  subscribers  to 
the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  at  their  workshops  and  so  on,  were  sup- 
plied with   the   necessary   letters.     The  examination 
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was  paid  for,  the  medical  officer  receiv'ng  the  amoutiu  of 
one  shilling,  and  after  the  examination  was  over,  the 
Hospital  Saturday  Fund  supplied  the  necessary  letter. 
If  it  was  not  a  hospital  case  they  were  referred  to  a  branch 
of  the  association,  where  they  receive  treatment  for 
a  month.  This  letter  is  the  letter  giving  treatment  for 
a  month  at  a  branch  of  the  association.  (For  examin- 
ation form  and  treatment  letter  see  Appendix  No. 
XIX  (E) ).  When  the  patients  were  brought  into 
touch  with  our  dispensary  work  at  the  end  of  the 
illness,  they  were  allowed  to  become  provident  members 
of  the  dispensary  and  in  that  way  many  of  them  have 
been  enrolled  in  our  institution. 

33845.  Have  you  a  process  by  which  a  member  not 
seeking  for  provident  relief  is  enrolled  a  member  ? — 
They  are  first  of  all  given  the  treatment  which  our  own 
medical  men  think  they  require,  and  are  kept  out  of 
the  hospital  if  they  are  not  hospital  cases. 

33846.  Do  you  think  this  system  could  be  pushed 
any  further  to  cover  a  large  class  of  the  section  which 
goes  to  hospitals  as  out-patients  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
possible.  It  is  a  system  which  I  am  very  much  in  favour 
of. 

33847.  It  allows  a  preliminary  examination  with  a 
view  to  seeing  whether  hospital  treatment  is  actually 
suitable  ? — Yes. 

33848.  Can  you  suggest  any  authority  or  other  asso- 
ciation that  could  undertake  that  as  well  so  as  to  deal 
with  other  classes  than  this  ? — ^I  do  not  quite  know  of 
any  other  association  that  is  dealing  with  large  bodies 
of  working  men  as  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  is. 

33849.  I  was  thinking  for  a  moment  of  provident 
dispensaries  not  attached  to  you,  could  they  undertake 
this  ? — I  should  think  they  might  be  induced  to. 

33850.  From  dispensaries  ? — From  dispensaries. 

33851.  Because  in  that  case  you  would  make  the 
dispensaries  more  and  more  ancillary  to  the  hospitals  ? 
—Yes. 

33852.  And  the  hospital  relief  would  not  end  in  the 
man  becoming  accustomed  to  gratuitous  help,  but  to 
provident  help  ? — Quite  so. 

33853.  (il/r.  Booth.)  I  do  not  think  I  quite  under- 
stand this  plan.  Is  a  pa3Tnent  down  made  when  this 
letter  is  used  ? — The  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  derives 
the  bulk  of  its  income  from  collections  made  in  work- 
shops, factories  and  so  on.  In  return  for  those  collec- 
tions, those  who  come  to  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund 
are  entitled  to  receive  letters  if  they  require  them  for 
hospitals  or  dispensaries,  as  the  case  may  be. 

33854.  Do  they  get  these  letters  from  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  ? — Yes. 
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33855.  {Chairman).  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Ser- 
vants ? — I  am. 

33856.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  written 
statement  which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence  in  chief, 
and  the  various  Members  of  the  Commission  wiU  supple- 
ment that  by  questions,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — 
Certainly.    [The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants  has  been  at  work  since  1874. 

2.  It  undertakes  the  care  and  visitation  of  all  girls 
placed  out  in  service  by  the  following  unions : — 

Bethnal  Green,  Camberwell,  Chelsea,  City  of  London, 
Croydon,  Edmonton,  Fulham,  Greenwich,  Hackney, 
Hammersmith,  Hendon,  Holbom,  Islington,  Kensington, 
Lambeth,  Lewisham,  St.  Marylebone,  Mile  End,  Old 
Town,  Paddington,  Poplar,  St.  George's  (Hanover  Square), 
St.  George's  (East),  St.  Pancras,  St.  Olaves  (Bermondsey), 
St.  Saviour's  (Southwark),  Shoreditch,  Stepney,  Strand, 
Wandsworth,  West  Ham,  Whitechapel,  Willesden,  and 
Woolwich. 

3.  It  has  also  under  its  care  many  girls  from  industrial 
Bchools  and  voluntary  institutions,  besides  a  large  number 


who,  when  living  at  home,  applied  for  situations  and 
were  placed  by  the  branch  oflSces. 

4.  These  girls  are  visited  when  in  service  by  the  volun- 
tary and  paid  workers  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.,  by  powers 
deleaated  to  them  by  the  guardians  under  14  and  15  Vic, 
c.  11.,  which  requires  "that  every  young  person  hired  or 
taken  from  the  workhouse  as  a  servant  shall  be  visited 
at  least  twice  a  year  so  long  as  the  young  person  con- 
tinues in  the  same  service  and  is  under  sixteen  years  of 
age."  The  experience  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  shows  that 
this /  Statute  needs  extending.  The  first  place  is  very 
often  kept  only  a  short  time  and  the  danger  is  greater 
when  the  place  is  left.  The  visitation  should  be  compulsory 
till  sixteen  at  least  in  any  case.  The  M.A.B.Y.S.  visitors 
endeavour  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  girls  till  they  attain 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  in  special  cases  of  twenty-five 
years. 

5.  Every  visitor  sends  in  to  the  branch  hon.  secretary 
a  quarterly  report  of  her  visits  to  each  girl.  These 
reports  are  forwarded  to  the  central  office,  where  they 
are  entered  in  books  for  the  different  schools  or  unions, 
and  from  these  books  the  yearly  or  half-yearly  reports 
to  boards  of  guardians  are  compiled.  (For  forms  of 
Visitor's  Repo.t,  see  Appendix  No.  XX.  (A) ). 
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tan     t5.  In  these  reports  the  girls  are  classified  as  to  conduct. 
on    The  statistics  for  1905  were  as  follows  : — 
nd- 


of 




Poor 
Law 

Other 
School 
Grirls. 

Total. 

{a.)  batisiactory - 

1,566 

473 

2,039 

(b.)  Fairly  satisfactory 

76o 

148 

913 

(c.)  Unsatisfactory 

208 

70 

278 

{a.)  ma     .      _      .  - 

18 

20 

38 

In  Training  Homes 

197 

80 

277 

-hnngratea  -       -       -  - 

1 

2 

3 

Married     -      -      .  . 

6 

10 

16 

Dead  

5 

6 

11 

Unfit  for  service  -      -  - 

26 

8 

34 

Visits  refused 

42 

18 

60 

Lost  or  never  traced  - 

81 

30 

111 

With  relations    -      -  - 

104 

39 

143 

Total  - 

3,019 

904 

3,923 

(a.)  Those  who  throughout  the  year  have  been  spoken  of  as 

satisfactory  in  conduct  and  work. 
(h.)  Those  against  whom  no  serious  faults  have  been  alleged. 
(c.)  Those  accused  of  serious  faults — dishonesty,  untruth, 

extreme  violence  of  temper,  &c. 
(d.)  Those  known  to  have  lost  character,  or  who  have  been 

in  prison  for  theft,  &c. 

7.  In  most  instances  the  matron  of  the  school  finds 
the  first  places  for  her  girls. 

8.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.,  papers,  similar 
to  the  specimen  form  attached  (see  Appendix  No.  XX. 
(B) ),  have  been  adopted  by  the  various  boards  of 
guardians. 

9.  In  the  case  of  the  Bethnal  Green,  Edmonton,  Fulham, 
Holborn,  St.  Pancras,  Paddington,  Poplar,  Stepney,  and 
West  Ham  Unions,  the  enquiry  as  to  the  suitability 
of  the  proposed  situations  is  made  by  the  M.A.B.Y.S. 
visitors,  and  for  Poplar  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  also  finds  the 
first  place. 

10.  Some  boards  of  guardians  have  the  inquiries  made 
by  the  relieving  officer.  It  would  be  far  better  that 
this  work  should  always  be  done  by  women,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  girls,  and  preferably  by  someone  who  is  not 
a  Poor  Law  official. 

11.  It  is  most  desirable  that  when  a  girl  is  placed  ou 
the  outfit  supplied  to  her  by  the  guardians  should  be 
considered  to  be  on  loan  only  for  the  first  twelve  months. 
This  prevents  unsatisfactory  relations  removing  her  from 
service  for  the  sake  of  her  clothing. 

12.  The  rate  of  wages  has  steadily  risen,  and  wheras 
twenty-one  years  ago  the  girls  started  at  £5  per  annum, 
now  tlie  wage  for  the  first  place  is  generally  £8,  and 
often  £10  a  year.  Of  the  thirty  Forest  Gate  (Poplar 
Union)  girls  placed  by  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  in  July,  1905— 

£ 

Fourteen  were  placed  as  generals  at 
One  as  general 


Five  as  housemaids 
One  as  housemaid 
One  laundry  maid  (under) 
One  between  maid 
Two  between  maids 
Tliree  kitchen  maids 
One  nursemaid  • 
One  nursemaid  • 
13.  The  Forest  Gate  girls 


8 
9 
8 
10 
9 
8 
10 
8 
10 
8 


have  a  whole  year's  industrial 
training  after  leaving  school,  and  the  managers  avail 
themselves  of  the  special  teachers  provided  by  the  county 
council,  and  have  technical  classes  for  needlework, 
dressmaking,  cooking,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  get  these  girls 
places  in  nice  families.  Every  girl  in  this  school  makes, 
or  helps  to  make,  her  own  outfit,  and  is  encouraged  to 
trim  her  underclothes  with  crochet,  etc.  This  makes 
her  take  more  pride  in  her  clothes  and  mor3  interest  in 
keeping  them  in  good  order. 


14.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  girls  in 
service  is  the  bad  influence  of  their  relations.  Many 
children  who  have  been  for  years  in  school  as  "  deserted," 
and  have  not  been  visited  by  any  relations,  are,  as  soon 
as  they  get  into  service,  upset  by  parents  or  relations. 

15.  The  M.A.B.Y.S.  can  give  numerous  instances  to 
prove  these  assertions.    {See  Appendix  No.  XX.  (C)  ). 

16.  The  boards  of  guardians  largely  avail  themselves 
of  their  powers  under  Act  62  and  63  Vic,  c.  37,  of  adopting 
deserted  and  other  suitable  children.  But  though 
it  is  possible,  whilst  the  children  are  in  the  schools  or  any 
other  institution,  to  efficiently  prevent  communication 
with  undesirable  friends,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do 
so  when  they  are  out  in  service. 

17.  Nothing  short  of  emigration  could  really  protect 
them  in  many  instances.  It  seems  foolish  that  the  con- 
sent of  parents,  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  their  children  on  account  of  their  own  misconduct, 
should  be  required  before  these  children  can  be  emigrated. 
The  number  of  deserted  children  appears  to  increase. 
Many  instances  tend  to  show  that  though  the  relations  of 
"  adopted  "  children  are  not  allowed  to  visit  them,  they 
manage  to  obtain  information  from  the  friends  of  other 
children. 

18.  Instances  are  not  infrequent  of  uncles,  aunts  and 
friends  turning  out  to  be  really  parents.  More  careful 
and  more  frequent  inquiry  as  to  the  addresses,  etc.,  of 
relations  should  be  made  of  the  children.  Those  given 
when  they  are  placed  from  the  schools  are  often  incorrect. 
In  those  unions  where  case  papers  are  used  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  correct  information. 

19.  As  a  rule  all  Poor  Law  girls  are  trained  for  domestic 
service,  and  it  is  in  many  ways  the  best  opening  for 
them.  But  there  are  always  a  certain  number  who  for 
physical  reasons  are  unfit  for  this  occupation. 

20.  From  time  to  time  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  has  been  asked 
by  the  guardians  to  find  openings  for  crippled  or  delicate 
girls  in  suitable  trades.  Several  girls  have  been  appren- 
ticed to  dressmakers  as  indoor  hands,  and  many  of  them 
have  done  well.  First  rate  dressmakers  will  not  accept 
Poor  Law  indentures,  which  necessitate  the  appearance 
of  employer  and  apprentice  before  the  guardians  in  the 
first  instance  when  the  indentures  are  signed,  and  again 
when  the  second  moiety  of  the  premium  is  paid.  For 
many  years  the  Local  Government  Board  allowed  the 
guardians  to  pay  the  premium  to  M.A.B.Y.S.,  and  the 
girl  was  then  bound  by  the  Secretary  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S., 
and  was  not  known  either  to  her  employer  or  her  fellow 
apprentices  to  be  a  pauper.  Recently  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  not  allowed  this  plan  to  be  carried 
out,  and  have  insisted  on  pauper  indentures.  This  is  a 
retrograde  step,  and  has  seriously  hampered  our  work 
and  prevented  many  girls  from  getting  good  employ- 
ment. In  one  instance  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  had  to  pay  all 
the  premium.    (See  Appendix  No.  XX.  (D)) . 

21.  Several  girls  have  been  sent  to  a  well-known  stay 
factory  in  the  Midlands  and  are  doing  very  well.  They 
are  boarded  in  decent  families  and  earn  good  wages. 

22.  Besides  those  girls  who  for  physical  reasons  are 
unfit  for  service,  there  are  a  far  larger  number  who  are 
mentally  incapacitated. 

23.  The  Association  was  one  of  the  first  to  realise  the 
need  of  special  care  and  training  for  these  girls.  Scott 
House,  Hitchin.  the  training  home  for  feeble-minded 
girls,  was  opened  in  1892.  and  since  then  126  girls  have 
entered  the  Home.    Of  this  number — 

Fifty-two  were  placed  in  service. 

Sixteen  returned  to  friends. 

Thirty  returned  to  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Two  removed  to  other  homes. 

Two  are  dead  (since  leaving  the  home). 

Twenty-four  remain  in  the  homo. 

Of  the  fifty-two  who  were  sent  to  service. 

Twenty-five  are  known  to  be  doing  well. 

Twelve  are  "fallen"  girls. 

Five  are  lost  sight  of. 

Ten  are  being  "  tided  along  "  with  the  greatest 
difiiculty  and  should  be  under  permanent  care. 

24.  A  very  small  percentage  of  these  girls  can  be  sent 
out  with  any  hope  of  their  doing  well,  but  a  considerable 
number  could  after  training  earn  their  hving  wholly  or 
in  part  under  favourable  circumstances.  That  is  to 
say,  if  there  -nere  institutions  or  colonies  to  which  girls 
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who  have  been  trained  in  homes  for  the  feeble-minded 
could  be  drafted  after  they  had  received  all  the  training 
they  could  assimilate,  they  might,  under  care  and  con- 
trol, lead  happy  and  useful  lives,  and  by  theu"  labour 
provide  at  least  the  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance. Such  institutions  should  be  framed  on  simple 
and  inexpensive  lines,  with  as  much  liberty  as  is  com- 
patible with  safety.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  girls 
who  have  "  lost  character  "  since  leaving  Scott  House 
would,  if  they  had  been  drafted  into  such  permanent 
homes,  have  led  happy  and  useful  lives. 

25.  All  our  statistics  tend  to  prove  that  this  evil  is 
hereditary.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  full  family  histories, 
but  we  constantly  have  cases  in  which  the  girls  had 
feeble-minded  parents,  and  they  are  very  often  illegiti- 
mate. As  the  law  stands  at  present,  there  is  no  power 
of  detention  over  these  girls,  and  thoy  can  and  do  go  in 
and  out  of  the  workhouse,  returning  there  to  be  confinad 
of  illegitimate  children  a  second  or  third  time. 

26.  Of  twenty-nine  girls  in  Scott  House,  one,  or  in 
•some  instances  both  parents  were  either  insane,  feeble- 
minded or  epileptic. 

27.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  former  days  the  girls 
when  in  the  schools  had  to  do  much  hard  and  drudging 
work  and  had  too  little  recreation.  The  constant 
scrubbing  then  thought  necessary  was  not  an  elevating 
kind  of  work,  nor  of  any  great  use  in  training  them  for 
service. 

28.  Polished  floors  and  now  methods  have  changed  all 
this,  and  the  tendency  now-a-days  is  perhaps  too  much 
the  other  way.  It  must  be  rather  difficult  for  a  girl 
who  has  spent  her  leisure  time  at  school  in  playing  hockey, 
croquet,  and  orgp^nised  games,  who  has  been  taught 
swimming  and  given  a  regular  course  of  gymnastics, 
who  has  been  taken  on  half  holidays  to  places  of  interest 
and  has  had  free  access  to  a  library  and  recreation  rooms, 
to  settle  down  to  an  ordinary  servant's  work.  A  child  in 
its  own  home  has  between  school  hours  to  help  in  various 
ways  and  learns  early  the  necessity  of  real  work,  and 
has  experience  of  the  cost  of  clothing  and  food.  The 
clothing,  food  and  recreation  of  a  Poor  Law  child  should 
not  be  better  or  more  expensive  than  those  which  could  be 
provided  for  it  by  good  parents  in  its  own  rank  of  life. 
In  some  schools  great  trouble  is  taken  by  the  officers  to 
impress  on  the  children  the  need  of  thrift,  and  they  are 
taught  in  theory  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing.  But  in 
man}''  others  the  officers  appear  to  do  the  work  and  the 
children  when  out  of  school  are  at  play. 

29.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  Poor  Law  schools.  The  South  Metropolitan  Girls' 
School  at  Sutton,  which  did  excellent  work,  has  been 
■closed.  During  the  years  in  which  Jliss  Reynolds  was 
matron  the  school  sent  out  a  large  number  of  very  capable 
-and  well-trained  girls. 

30.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  advantages 
peculiar  to  every  way  in  which  the  Poor  Law  children 
can  l  e  maintained — Boarding  out,  "  Barrack  "  Schools, 
Cottage  Homes,  Scattered  Homes — all  have  their  various 
merits.  The  success  or  failure  of  any  system  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  people  by  whom  it  is  administered.  It 
would  seem  to  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  easier  for 
outside  persons  to  enter  the  Poor  Law  service  in  various 
capacities.  The  tendency  is  to  promotion  from  the 
ranks,  which  though  in  some  ways  a  fair  scheme,  yet 
makes  it  difficult  to  introduce  the  fresli  blood  which  is 
so  necessary  for  the  life  of  any  institution. 

31.  The  various  Boards  of  Guardians  constantly 
apply  to  M.A.B.Y.S.  to  admit  girls  whom  they  do  not 
•wisli  to  send  into  their  own  schools,  into  its  certified 
training  homes.  A  large  proportion  of  these  girls  are 
the  children  of  "  in-and-out "  parents.  They  have 
learned  a  great  deal  of  evil  and  have  had  very  little  real 
education,  and  are  often  degraded  in  mind  and  stunted 
in  body  by  their  early  environment.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  would  be  far  better  for  the  children  if  they  could  be 
removed  earlier  from  the  care  of  such  parents.  A  girl 
of  fourteen  or  older  is  too  old  to  easily  forget  the  evil 
of  her  past  history. 

32.  The  M.A.B.Y.S.  has  had  under  care  a  considerable 
number  of  children  who  had  been  boarded  out  within 
the  union.  They  have  in  some  instances  been  afiparently 
placed  in  very  unsuitable  families,  and  in  more  than  one 
case  have  got  into  serious  trouble  through  relations  of 


their  foster  parents.  It  would  seem  n:os':  desirable 
that  these  children  should  be  officially  inspected  in  their 
homes  as  are  the  children  who  are  boarded  out  without 
the  union.. 

33857.  {Ghairman).  How  long  have  you  been  con- 
nected with  this  A;sociation  ? — Twenty-one  years. 

33858.  As  Secretary  ? — Yes,  all  the  time. 

33859.  Almost,  therefore,  from  its  inception  ? — The 
previous  Secretary  was  there  eleven  years. 

33860.  You  have  given  us,  I  think,  a  very  clear  des- 
cription of  what  your  work  is,  and  the  essence  of  it,  I 
suppose,  is  in  effect  the  visitation  of  tlie  girls  after  they 
have  left  schools  or  are  in  employ  ? — Yes. 

33861.  Do  you  think  that  the  Association  has  been 
able  to  make  its  visitation  effective  ?^ — Yes,  I  think  so, 
very  largely  it  has. 

33862.  Are  you  delegated  by  the  guardians  to  imder- 
take  visitations  on  their  behalf  ?— Yes,  they  send  us 
particulars  of  the  girl  as  soon  as  she  is  placed,  and  they 
give  her  into  our  care  ;  they  are  bound  to  visit  themselves. 

33863.  So  that  you  really  have  a  statutory  authority  ? 
— Yes. 
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33864.  Do  you  encounter  much  difficulty  in  making  Attitudeot 
your  vi.¥itation  ? — Not  now.    We  had  some  considerable  employers 
difficulty  at  the  beginning  of  our  work,  but  I  think  now  we  towards 
have  learned  to  work  smoothly  with  the  mistresses,  and  .society's 
the  mistresses  see  the  good  of  having  someone  to  care  for  luspeotion, 
their  friendless  girls  in  times  of  difficulty. 

33865.  I  suppose  that  your  experience  rather  is  that 
where  there  is  resistance  cr  opposition,  there  is  not 
infrequently  something  wrong  ? — Generally,  that  is  so. 

33866.  Some  of  the  boards  of  guardians  employ  le- 
no  lieving  (^fficera  to  do  this  work  ? — Yo,  whtre  tht re  is 
M.A.B.Y.S.  In  the  Metroj  olitan  area  seme  boards  employ 
their  own  relieving  officers  to  make  the  enquiry  in  the 
first  place,  but  other  boards  of  guardians  employ  tur  lady 
workers  to  make  the  enquiry. 

33867.  In  addition  to  the  method  of  visitation,  you 
undertake  the  placing  of  girls  ? — We  do.  We  always 
find  the  second  and  foOowing  places.  The  guardians  in 
many  cases  find  the  first  place  themselves,  but  in  the 
case  of  certain  boards  of  guardians  they  allow  us  to  find  it. 

33868.  What  number  of  girls  have  to  be  placed  from 
the  Metropohs  each  year  ? — Between  500  and  600  Pocr 
Law  girls  a  year. 

33869.  Have  you  much  chfficulty  in  getting  them 
placed  ? — No,  it  is  very  easy  to  get  them  placed,  unless 
there  is  something  amiss  with  them  physically  or  mentally. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  girls  whom  it  is  very  difficult 
to  tide  along.  If  they  are  fully  equipped  mentally  and 
physicaOy  it  is  very  easy. 

33870.  They  are  nearly  all  placed  in  domestic  ser- 
vice ? — Yes. 

33871.  Do  you  try  to  place  them  in  anything  else  ? — 
Occasionally,  when  they  are  not  fit  for  domestic  service 
we  find  them  other  employment — some  who  are  lame  and 
some  with  weak  hearts,  who  could  not  do  ordinary  work  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  all  sent  to  domestic  service. 

33872.  No  considerable  body  go  as  dressmakers  ? — Not 
many,  it  is  more  expensive,  and  the  girls  do  not  begin  to 
earn  for  many  years ;  it  prolongs  their  chargeabiUty,  if 
they  are  put  to  a  trade  like  that. 

33873.  One  of  the  objects  is  to  reduce  the  period  of 
chargeability,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  but  not  only  that. 

33874.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  guardians,  I  mean  ? — 
Yes,  partly ;  but  there  is  this  view  of  it,  domestic  service 
is  a  very  safe  employment  for  homeless  girls  ;  it  provides 
them  at  once  with  a  home  and  shelter,  and  it  is  almost  the 
only  trade  that  is  not  overstocked.  The  Poor  Law  girls 
are  being  sent  to  domestic  service,  which  is  not  overdone 
with  workers,  and  they  are  not  put  into  competition  with 
trades  which  are  overdone. 

33875.  I  see  your  designation  is   the  MetropoUtan 
Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants  ? — Yes. 

33876.  I  understand  that  the  result  of  your  inspection 
is  that  another  interpretation  has  been  given  to  the 
initial  letters  ?— Yes,  the  girls  call  it  the  "  Mind  And 
Behave  Your  Selves." 
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33877.  Following  down  your  evidence,  you  find  that 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  where  girls  do  fail,  is  the 
bad  influence  of  their  relatives  ? — Yes,  very  often. 

33878.  What  do  you  suggest  in  connection  with  this, 
because  it  is  a  very  difficult  subject  ? — I  think  that  there 
should  bo  more  enquiry  before  the  children  are  taken 
from  their  parents.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  number  of 
deserted  children  tends  to  increase  considerably.  The 
guardians,  I  suppose,  make  a  certain  amount  of  enquiry 
at  the  time,  at  least  one  knows  they  do,  before  thcj^ 
consider  a  child  deserted  and  adopt  it,  but  yet,  after  a  child 
has  been  adopted  and  has  been  in  the  school  six,  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  years,  and  is  placed  in  service,  it  is  Ciuite 
likely  that  its  parents  mil  turn  up  within  the  first  few- 
months  and  do  their  best  to  remove  the  child  from  the 
place.  In  some  wonderful  way  they  have  come  in  touch 
with  the  child.  I  think  that  the  other  people  visiting 
the  schools  carry  information  to  them,  and  very  often 
the  children  know  quite  well  their  parents'  address, 
though  the  guardians  have  been  unable  to  trace  their 
parents  and  punish  them. 

33879.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  guardians  rather 
hastily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  children  are  deserted, 
whereas  in  reality  the  children  know  quite  well  where 
their  parents  are  ? — It  seems  to  me  so.  I  have  some  cases 
hero :  for  example,  a  girl  eight  and  a  half  years  in  one  of  the 
Poor  Law  schools  as  a  deserted  child,  was  said  not  to  have 
hoard  of  any  relative  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  but,  as 
soon  as  it  was  proposed  to  emigrate  the  child,  her  mother 
turned  up  and  opposed  her  emigration.  The  mother  had 
been  in  prison  many  times,  and  is  noAV  in  an  inebriates' 
home. 

33880.  I  suppose  you  would  Hke  two  things  :  more 
careful  enquiry  as  to  whether  the  children  were  deserted, 
and,  if  it  was  proved  they  were  deserted,  that  the  guar- 
dians should  have  a  longer  period  of  pareita'  control 
over  them  ? — I  think  they  should  have  the  power  and 
control  of  a  parent ;  at  present  they  adopt  them,  and  that 
gives  them  a  certain  amount  of  control,  they  can  call  them 
back  to  the  workhouse  or  some  certified  home,  but  they 
cannot  emigrate  them.  I  think  if  these  deserting  parents 
knew  that  it  would  be  within  the  power  of  the  guardians  to 
oaiigratc  any  deserted  children,  they  would  be  very  much 
more  careful  how  they  left  them  on  the  hands  of  the 
guardians.  At  present  they  leave  them  when  they  are 
helpless  and  costly,  and  they  know  they  can  get  them 

■  back  again  as  soon  as  they  are  helpful  and  wage-earning. 
1  If  they  thought  they  could  be  sent  far  beyond  their 

roach,  I  think  they  would  not  be  quite  so  hasty  in  giving 

them  up. 

33881.  Under  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  you 
think  there  is  really  nothing  except  emigration  to  save 
this  class  of  girl  from  contamination  from  her  rela- 
tives ? — Very  often,  I  am  afraid. 

33882.  And  the  cases  are  frequent  ? — Yes,  they  are 
comparatively  a  large  number,  and  I  think  an  increasing 
number. 

33883.  What  is  it,  the  natural  affection  or  the  desire  to 
get  the  earnings  of  the  child  ? — I  should  think  it  was 
the  want  of  natural  affection.  They  satisfy  themselves 
in  this  way.  "  We  could  not  do  so  well  for  them  as  they 
can  be  done  by  in  the  schools  ;  we  are  very  uncertain 
ourselves  as  to  our  home  and  prospects,  but  they  are  well 
treated  in  the  school "  ;  I  think  they  satisfy  their  consciences 
in  that  way. 

33884.  Have  you  ever  come  across  a  case  where  the 
child  has  reformed  the  parents  afterwards  ? — No ;  I  wish 
I  had. 

33885.  You  have  not  ?— Never. 

33886.  Whilst  we  are  talking  about  the  increase  of 
powers,  we  might  go  on  to  a  cognate  subject.  Do  you 
think  the  law  sufficiently  strong  now  to  prevent  the  ins- 
and-outs  of  the  workhouses,  who  are  no  doubt,  in  many 
cases  the  mothers  of  these  children  ? — No.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  suggest  to  strengthen  it,  but  certainly 
it  is  hopeless  the  way  thoy  go  in  and  out.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  bore  the  Commission,  but  I  should  like  to  givj 
two  or  three  cases  which  sh^^w  the  want  of  more  power. 
There  is  the  case  of  a  girl,  M.  A.B.  Her  parents  tramped  the 
countrj  .  Her  mother  has  fits  ;  her  father  has  been  in  an 
asylum.  There  are  six  children,  all  of  whom  have  been 
born  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  mother  lit  M.A.  fall  in  the 
fire  as  a  baby.    She  is  terriljly  disiigurod  and  crippled  in 


consequence.  She  was  at  St.  M  s  Home  from  March, 
1892,  to  the  2nd  January,  1903,  when  she  was  eighteen, 
when  she  was  returned  to  the  workhouse.  She  was  taken 
out  at  once  by  her  mother.  During  the  period  that  M.A. 
was  in  our  home  the  mother  had  at  least  two  more  children. 

33887.  Just  to  take  that  case,  what  made  the  mother 
take  M.A.  out  ? — She  had  bean  wanting  her  all  along,  but 
the  guardians  detained  her  till  she  was  eighteen,  but  at 
eighteen  the  girl  was  able  to  take  her  discharge  and  go 
with  her  mother  begging.  She  was  such  a  miserable 
object  that  she  would  excite  pity,  and  people  gave  her 
great  deal  of  charity.  She  was  a  most  deplorable  object. 
The  mother  came  repeatedly  to  our  office  to  beg  us  to  let 
M.A.  come  to  her. 

33888.  Will  you  give  us  another  case  ? — Here  is  another 
case,  S.P.,  the  mother  and  father  were  in  the  workhouse  ; 
they  had  five  children  all  born  in  workhouses  ;  S.  was 
ta'.cen  from  the  workhouse  by  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  and  admitted 
to  a  home.  She  was  provided  with  service  outfit  and 
placed.  She  was  a  very  intelligent  capable  little  girl,  and 
did  well  for  some  weeks.  That  was  on  the  15th  December, 
1901.  On  the  11th  April,  her  father  and  mother  called  at 
the  back  door  of  S.'s  place  and  took  the  girl  off  without 
notice,  to  go  on  tramp  with  them.  On  the  6th  November, 
1 902  S.  appUed  again  for  help.  The  family  had  gone  into 
the  workliouse  for  the  winter.  S.  was  ijlaced  again  by 
the  M.A.B.Y.S.,  which  means  more  clothes  and  more 
lodging.  In  March  the  mother  called  and  took  S.  away 
from  her  place  without  notice  ;  she  said  all  the  family 
were  again  going  into  the  country  for  the  summer.  We 
did  not  hear  of  her  again  for  a  whole  year,  but  in  March, 
1904  S.  and  her  mother  came  to  the  Central  Office  begging 
for  help.  They  had  lately  all  shared  one  furnished  room 
at  Notting  Hill,  paying  Is.  a  night.  The  family  were  at 
Swanley  in  Kent  from  March  to  October  1903,  cloing  field 
woL'k,  during  which  time  the  mother  came  up  to  the  work- 
house without  her  husband  to  be  confined  "  as  they  always 
made  her  so  comfortable  there."  Later,  the  father  re- 
tu'-ned  with  the  rest  of  his  family  to  the  workhouse  and 
had  a  month's  hard  labour.  The  mother  begged  that  the 
M.A.B.Y.S.  would  take  S.  again,  as  she  and  her  three 
younger  children  intended  going  into  another  workhouse, 
as  they  found  the  one  at  N.  too  hard.  S.  says  that  she  had 
dry  bread  and  gruel  at  the  la.st  workhouse,  and  she  would 
not  ever  go  in  again.  She  was  sent  to  the  M.A.B.Y.S. 
home  and  replaced.  She  did  well  for  some  weeks,  but, 
on  tlio  7th  .June.  1904,  ran  ofT  taking  the  best  of  her  clothes 
in  a  bundle,  and  we  have  not  since  heard  of  her. 

33^89.  Those  are  exceptionally  bad  cases  ? — Yes,  I 
have  told  you  some  of  the  worst. 

33890.  They  represent  a  type  which  is  not  very  frequent? 
— I  could  give  you  ever  so  many  more  of  them. 

33891.  In  those  cases  you  would  take  the  children  away 
from  the  parents  ? — I  think  I  would  have  saved  tlii.s 
child  S.,  she  was  such  a  bright,  capable  child,  she  would 
have  been  a  treasure  in  a  colony  where  her  parents  could 
not  have  dragged  her  in  and  out :  they  have  taken  her  out 
thr  je  times  after  we  have  cleaned  her  up  and  fitted  her  out. 
She  comes  back  indescribably  filthy  and  ragged.  If^we- 
could  have  taken  her  the  first  time,  and  sent  her  abroad,, 
we  could  have  saved  that  child,  and  probably  sav6d 
another  generation  of  tramps. 

33892.  Passing  now  to  the  question  of  apprenticeship,  I 
understand  you  have  some  difficulty  because  you  are 
obliged  to  produce  Poor  Law  indentures  ? — We  do  not 
apprentice,  as  I  have  told  you,  a  large  number  of  children. 
There  are  a  certain  number  that  could  only  be  provided  for 
in  that  way.  For  many  years  we  were  allowed  to  use  our 
own  form  of  indenture,  and  we  were  able  to  get  them  with 
very  good  dressmakers  ;  our  own  ladies  would  get  their 
own  special  dressmakers  to  take  a  child  as  an  indoor 
apprentice,  but  lately  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  altered  it,  they  will  only  allow  Poor  Law 
indentures,  nnd  the  best  dressmakers  will  not  take  a 
girl  with  a  Poor  Law  indenture  because  it  means  two 
journe-.s  to  the  board  of  guardians,  first  to  apprentice 
her,  and  then  at  half  time  to  get  the  second  moietv  of  the 
premium,  and  produce  the  child  again  ;  and  another  thing: 
is  it  lowers  the  girl  in  the  eyes  of  her  fellow  apprentices. 
There  is  no  object  in  the  rule,  and  I  would  like  to  revert 
to  the  former  practice. 

33893.  What  was  the  form  of  indenture  you  substituted 
for  the  Poor  Law  foim  '  —A  simple  one  that  our  own 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


MLs  31.     solicitor  drew  up,  just  practically  apprenticing  the  child 

Poole.       to  the  woman  from  myself  ;  my  name  went  in  as  Secretary 

,  of  the  association. 
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  33894.  There  is  a  certain  liabiUty,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 
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Yes. 

33896.  (Miss.  Hill.)  Did  the  guardians  not  pay  the 
premiums  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

33897.  (Chairman.)  The  premiums  were  paid  by  the 
guardians  ? — Yes,  they  were  paid  in  the  form  of  a  donation 
to  the  society  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  then  a  copy  of  the  indenture  was  put  in  as  a 
receipt  for  it,  so  they  could  see  it  was  really  spent  on  the 
child.  Then  the  society  saw  to  the  child's  clothing  till  she 
was  able  to  maintain  herself  entirely. 

33898.  You  would  maintain  that  whereas  the  object 
of  educating  these  children  is  to  free  them  from  the 
Poor  Law  taint,  the  indenture  daubs  it  on  again  ? — Yes. 

33899.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
feeble-minded  ? — That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  work,  the  number  of  feeble-minded  and  the  very 
small  provision  that  there  can  be  for  them.  We  have 
a  home  of  our  own  at  Hitchin  (called  after  Miss  Catherine 
Scott,  who  has  been  one  of  the  founders  and  the  best 
workers  on  the  M.A.B.Y.S.),  where  twenty-four  feeble- 
minded girls  are  trained.  She  keeps  them  there  a  number 
of  years  and  as  we  do  not  give  her  the  very  worst  cases, 
(not  any  girls  that  would  be  suitable  for  Darcnth),  many 
of  them  are  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  earn  their  living, 
but  only  under  constant  supervision  and  constant  care. 
Just  a  few  cases  have  been  placed  in  service  and  done 
well,  others  whom  we  have  been  obliged  to  place,  because 
the  board  of  guardians  could  not  pay  for  them  any 
longer,  have  come  to  terrible  grief  because  they  are  not 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  at  all  out  in  the  world. 
If  there  were  any  inexpensive  and  simply  managed 
institution  to  which  they  could  be  sent,  they  would  by 
their  labour  provide  a  great  part  of  that  cost  and  would 
lead  happy  and  useful  lives.  The  Lambeth  Board  of 
Guardians  have  latel}'  sent  a  number  of  girls,  including 
two  who  have  been  in  our  horn?,  M.  T.,  and  a  girl,  F.  M., 
to  an  empty  workhouse,  or  a  workhouse  that  is  practi- 
cally empty,  in  the  KeJdington  Union  near  Haverhill, 
Sufo'.k,  and  the  gir's  are  so  happy  dawn  thtT,-.  I  have 
a  letter  from  one  of  them  here,  you  wo'il  1  hardly  believe 
by  her  letter  that  she  is  as  feeble-minded  as  she  really  is — 
(she  is  exceedingly  feeble-minded),  telling  us  how  happy 
they  are.  They  seem  to  have  a  sensible  matron  there 
who  allows  them  to  have  a  walk  twice  a  week.  That  is 
the  sort  of  provision,  instead  of  expensive  provision, 
that  might  be  arranged  simply  and  easily. 

33900.  To  what  age  are  these  girls  kept  ?— They 
are  girls  of  about  twenty-four.  Till  they  are 
eighteen  or  twenty  the  boards  of  guardians  are  able  to 
pay  for  them  in  the  training  homes  and  I  think  that 
their  training  shou'd  bo  prolonged  so  far,  because  it 
impossible  to  tell  in  the  early  stage  whether  a  girl  is 
really  entirely  feeble-minded,  or  whether  it  is  simply  late 
development.  They  should  have  every  chance  of  im- 
proving under  careful  training,  but  after  twenty  there  is 
not  much  hope  of  improving  them  ;  then  they  only  want 
safe  guardianship  under  natural  conditions  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

33901.  You  have  no  legal  power  to  detain  them  ? — 
No. 

33902.  Do  they  try  to  break  out  at  all  ? — Never,  we 
have  never  had  one  who  tried  to  get  away.  If  they  are 
kindly  treated  and  sympathetically  used  they  are  the 
most  bidable  of  all  classes.  They  are  most  wiUing  and 
anxious  to  stay.  They  never  leave  the  homes  without 
floods  of  tears,  and  they  go  back  for  their  holidays  on 
every  possible  occasion. 

33903.  In  certain  cases  you  think  there  ought  to  be 
power  of  detention  with  these  girls  ? — -Yes. 

33904.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  the 
same  effect.  You  would  not  suggest  there  should  be 
power  of  detention  unless  they  had  mis-conducted  them- 
selves ? — It  is  too  late  if  you  let  them  mis-conduct  them- 
selves first.  I  do  not  think  the  powers  of  detention  are 
so  urgently  needed  as  places  in  which  they  could  be 
detained.  If  they  could  be  passed  from  the  training 
homes,  where  they  have  had  every  chance  of  improving 


themselves,  to  places  which  were  equally  happy  and 
equally  sympathetically  managed  and  equally  inexpen- 
sive, they  would  stay  quite  happily. 

33905  (Miss  Hill.)  It  is  rather  a  question  of  paying 
for  them,  than  of  power  to  detain  them,  you  think  ? — 
I  think  there  is  a  power  to  pay  for  them,  because  they 
go  into  the  workhouses  and  the  guardians  pay  for  them 
there.  They  will  be  ultimately  chargeable  sooner  or 
later  somewhere. 

33906.  (Chairman.)  I  thought  that  there  was  rather 
a  tendency  amongst  a  certain  number  of  these  feeble- 
minded girls  to  get  out  of  the  homes  and  get  away  ? — 
No,  we  do  not  find  they  do  that. 

33907.  That  is  the  case,  according  to  our  evidence,  as  re- 
gards the  workhouses? — That  is  because  they  meet  in  the 
workhouses  all  sorts  of  people  who  put  them  up  to  getting 
out.  If  they  are  kept  away  from  them  it  is  different. 
It  is  the  constant  stream  in  and  out  of  the  workhouses 
which  upsets  these  feeble  minds  and  makes  them  want 
to  see  what  is  going  on  outside.  If  they  are  well  fed  and 
clothed  and  there  is  no  one  going  in  and  out  to  upset 
them  they  are  quite  willing  to  stay. 

33908.  Can  they  make  anything,  or  earn  anything  ? — 
Yes,  they  earn  a  considerable  amount,  after  training, 
many  of  them  can  earn  at  least  4s.  or  5s.  a  week  in  suit- 
able employment. 

33909.  What  you  would  advocate  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  certain  homes  or  houses  for  those  feeble- 
minded, and  you  think  that  the  attraction  of  good  food 
and  kind  treatment  would  keep  them  in  the  homes  with- 
out any  power  of  detention  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  might 
be  done  more  quickly.  We  were  so  hoping  that  the 
Commission  on  the  feeble-minded  would  have  reported 
and  made  some  suggestion,  but  if  only  the  comparatively 
empty  country  workhouses  could  be  made  happy  homes 
for  them  at  present,  they  do  not  want  palaces  to  live 
in,  they  would  do  quite  well  so  long  as  they  were  strong 
and  healthy  and  the  staff  were  sympathetic  and  kind  to 
them. 

33910.  We  now  pass  on  to  a  very  important  question, 
and  that  is  the  training  of  the  children.  You  give  credit 
to  all  the  different  systems  now  in  force  in  connection 
with  Poor  Law  children  ? — Yes. 

33911.  You  seem  to  think  rather  that  where  the  children 
are  aggregated  together  in  large  numbers  the  education  they 
get,  both  physical  as  well  as  mental,  does  not  qualify  them 
very  much  for  the  work  they  will  be  called  upon  afterwards 
to  do  ? — It  depends  entirely  on  the  way  each  system  is 
administered.  Of  course  in  the  very  large  schools,  the 
very  large  numbers  would  tend  no  doubt  to  make  them  in 
some  way  mechanical,  but  at  the  same  time  they  give 
them  advantages  which  smaller  numbers  cannot  have.  In 
a  very  large  school  you  can  have  a  better  staff  and  more 
selection,  and  in  some  ways  better  paid  hands,  and  if  those 
people  are  able  to  administer  a  large  establishment  it  does 
answer  wonderfully  well.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  as 
secretary  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  of  particular  schools,  as  you 
can  understand,  but  there  is  one  school  which  did  very 
excellent  work  which  is  now  shut,  the  Girls'  School  at 
Sutton,  the  South  Metropolitan  District  School.  I  think 
it  might  perhaps  interest  this  Commission  to  see  the  result 
of  their  girls  in  the  world.  I  have  taken  the  case  of  ninety- 
nine  girls,  who  came  out  ten  years  ago  at  the  age  of  about 
fifteen  as  a  rule,  who  are  now  therefore  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  I  made  a  special  report,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  well  some  of  those  girls  are  doing,  and  how  they  have 
risen  in  the  world.  Those  that  are  married  mostly  married 
very  respectably,  many  of  them  are  nurses  and  servants 
in  the  Poor  Law  institutions,  others  have  got  into  really 
good  service  ;  yet  that  was  one  of  the  largest  schools.  It 
happened  to  have  at  the  time,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, an  extremely  able  superintendent,  but  the  Com- 
mittee that  administered  it  then,  Mr.  Brook  Lambert, 
Miss  Thompson,  and  other  people  on  it,  were  very  keen  in 
their  judgment  as  to  the  staff.  (See  Appendix  No.  XX. 
(E)  ) 

33912.  Was  the  school  broken  up  ? — Yes. 

33913.  On  the  report  of  the  committee  ? — Yes.  In 
or  ler  to  make  it  a  httle  more  interesting  to  you  I  have 
b  .  ought  here  the  photographs  of  some  of  the  girls  ;  they 
a  e  very  fond  of  sending  their  photographs,  and  I  thought 
t'leir  faces  would  appeal  to  you  perhaps  very  much  more 
than  anything  else  as  showing  what  they  are.  (Photo- 
graphs  produced.) 
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a  1  tractive  maintenance  to  the  more  indefendent  members 
of  the  poorest  class.  If  the  administration  is  confided 
to  stipendiaries  it  will,  of  course,  be  managed  judicially 
and  by  precedent,  with  the  result  that  the  outdoor  allow- 
ance system  might  become  a  perfectly  secure  endowment 
for  certain  classes  which  at  present  are  deterred  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  law  from  neglecting  practicable  efforts 
towards  self-dependence. 

The  present  system  appeals  only  to  certain  speculative 
instincts — it  is  all  very  uncertain.  Under  more  fixed 
and  easily  ascertained  procecUire  the  task  of  qualifjang 
for  the  Poor  Law  allowances  would  no  longer  be  matter 
of  chance  and  might  become  a  sort  of  settled  industry. 

16.  If,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  institutional  relief  is 
made  prompt,  certain,  and  adequate,  the  country  still 
insists  on  having  a  concurrent  system  of  domiciliary 
relief  from  legal  sources,  and  if  we  do  not  care  to  face 
the  difficulty  of  a  distribution  of  outdoor  rehef  by  a 
stiiDendiary  authority,  it  has  been  suggested  that  ■we 
might  have  in  each  union  or  other  convenient  area  a 
composite  committee  (somewhat  on  the  lines  laid  down 
in  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  1905),  representative 
of  such  charities  as  might  be  willing  to  come  in  to  the 
arrangements — with,  it  is  further  suggested,  a  right  care- 
fully guarded  to  levy  a  small  limited  rate.  Personally 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  levy  any  rate  for 
such  purposes.  Voluntary  funds,  I  beheve,  could  easily 
be  made  adequate  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  charitable 
societies  and  persons  should  be  assigned  a  definite  field 
and  responsibility.  The  lelegation  to  them  of  the  whole 
field  of  domiciliary  relief,  as  above  suggested,  seems  a 
very  simple  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  a  very 
practicable  and  easily  observed  division  of  labour.  If 
legal  funds  and  charitable  funds  are  left  responsible  for 
the  same  class  of  work,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
confusion,  overlapping,  and,  what  is  really  a  greater  hard- 
ship, the  driving  of  the  poor  from  jiillar  to  post  in  order 
to  find  the  responsible  agency. 

17.  Such  a  committee,  especially  if  it  was  successful  in 
stemming  the  increase  of  pauperism  which  the  present 
system  encourages,  and  if,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  its  dis;  ributions 
of  relief  became  small  and  unimportant, might  be  very  useful 
in  giving  a  judicious  lead  in  all  matters  of  voluntary  effort. 
It  would  form  a  centre  for  the  discussion  and  inauguration 
of  schemes  of  philanthropic  work.  The  success  of  such  a 
committee  would  jirobably  be  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
sonal interest  taken  and  the  woik  given  by  members  of  the 
community,  and  if  this  committee  fulfils  these  conditions, 
funds  will  be  forthcoming.  If,  however,  these  con- 
ditions of  personal  woi-k  are  not  present,  mone}'  put  at  the 
committee's  disposal  cannot  be  so  profitably  employed, 
and  may  even  be  harmfull)^  applied.  The  personal 
element  will  much  increase  the  usefulness  of  a  good 
scheme  and  will  even  prove  "  antiseptic  "  to  the  mischief 
done  by  ill-considered  charity. 

18.  In  Paragraph  7  it  is  suggested  that  a  detailed  code  of 
procedure  in  matters  affecting  the  distribution  of  public 
relief  as  at  present  organised  cannot  well  be  laid  do\ra  by 
Parliament.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this  circumstance, 
that  makes  the  Act  of  1834  an  exceptional  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  generally  assumed,  and  I  think  rightly,  that 
the  intention  of  the  Act  was  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  report,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Act  to  that  effect.  The  whole  future  administration 
of  the  law  was  made  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Central 
Control.  If  anyone  chooses  to  deny  that  there  was  in  the 
Act  this  implicit  reference  to  a  "  principle,"  it  might  be 
difficult  to  refute  him  ;  further,  a  lengthy  document  hl^e 
the  report,  and  the  reports  of  the  first  permanent  Com- 
missioners, which  have  been  allowed  an  almost  equal 
authority,  were  bound  to  contain  joassages  which  arc  cap- 
able of  more  than  one  interpretation.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  is  to 
be  found  in  the  appointments  made  to  the  new  permanent 
Commission  of  Control.  Mi:  Chadwick,  afterwards  Sir 
Edwin,  whose  responsibility  has  already  been  mentioned, 
was  made  secretary,  ilr.,  afterwards  Sir  G.,  Kicholl,  whose 
strict  administration  at  Southwell  had  been  commended  in 
the  report,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
his  colleagues.  Sir  Thomas  F.  Lewis  and  ^Ir.,  afterwards 
Sir  J.,  Shaw-Lefevre,were  persons  kno^A•n  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  views  therein  expiessed.  The  Central  Board 
were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  issuing  orders 
whicli  were  to  bring  the  practice  of  giving  out  door  rehef 


to  the  able-bodied  to  a  close  and  generally  to  control  the  3Ir. 

administration  of  the  law — and  it  has  always  been  tacitly  ^-  Mackaij. 

assumed  that  their  principle  of  action  was  to  be  found  "~ 

laid  down  in  the  report  of  1834.  Oct^JOb.. 

19.  I  am  of  those  who  believe  that,   f  the  principle  Difficulty  of 
of  that  report  had  been  lo^'ally  carried  out  we  should  statutory 
have  been  spared  the  recrudescence  of  pauperism  which  enactment  of 
from  time  to  time  has  arisen  of  Lite  years,  and  as  a  fitting  principles  of 
conclusion  to  this  statement  I  feel  I  should  attempt  to 

ast  oat  what  I  believe  that  principle  to  ba.  In  the  process 
I  think  it  will  appear  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  embody 
this  principle  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  a  difficulty  already 
admitted  in  1834,  and  secondly  how  necessary  it  is  for  its 
due  execution  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  trained  and 
judicial  service. 

20.  Many  of  the  definitions  given  of  this  "  principle  "  are  Destitution 
unexceptionable  if  rightly  understood,  but  they  often  as  the  con- 
contain  terms  wdiich  themselves  recj>iire  definition.    What  'htion  of  re- 
i.j  wanted  is  an  attitude  of  mind  rather  than  a  formula 

of  words.  Thus  it  is  often  said  legal  relief  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  destitute,  but  if  there  is  no  definition  given  of 
destitution  and  no  plan  suggested  for  distinguishing 
destitution  from  poverty,  this  dictum  does  not  help  us 
much.  The  further  definition  and  the  practical  plan  are 
both  to  be  found  within  the  pages  of  the  reports.  A  man 
is  destitute  when,  recognising  that  the  maintenance  derived 
from  his  own  resources  is  inadequate  for  his  supi^ort.  he  is 
willing  to  exchange  it  for  a  maintenance  provided  for  him, 
under  conditions,  by  the  public  authority. 

21.  And  if  inquiry  is  pressed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  The  ineligi- 
conditions,  the  reply  is  that  the  conditions  must  be  such  hility  of  re- 
tliat  on  the  whole  the  maintenance  given  by  the  State  shall  lief. 

be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  poorest  class  of  independent 
labourer. 

22.  If  further  details  are  asked,  we  have,  of  course,  Difficulty  of 
ultimately  to  fall  back  on  the  personal  discretion  of  the  !-t  itutory 
administrator.    Hence  the  difficulty  of  precise  enactment,  enactment 
The  conditions  of  maintenance  might  vary  at  different  of  principles 
times  and  different  places  and  for  dilTerent  classes  of      '  ^^'^ 
aj)plieants,  and  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  our  administrator  should  be  one  who  realises 

the  truth  of  a  dictum  which  has  been  frequently  quoted, 
viz.,  that  the  only  justification  for  a  Poor  Law  is  that  it  is 
continually  exercising  pressure  on  pauperism  in  such  a 
way  that  its  influence  relatively  to  paupeiism  shall  be 
centrifugal  rather  than  centripetal.    It  is  this  ''centri- 
])etal  "  tendency  of  every  guarantee  of  maintenance — 
the  power  of  maintenance  to  create  its  own  population, 
in  the  same  way  as  does  a  new  industry — that  constitutes 
the  main  difficulty  of  administration.  Unless  the  authority 
has  this  danger  clearly  in  view  complete  success  is  im- 
possible.   By  way  of  illustration,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
can  this  centrifugal  impulse  be  given  if,  as  I  certainly 
advocate,  institutional  relief  be  made  prompt,  adequate, 
and  humane.    In  this  connoclion  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Loan-rehef 
the  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  sanction  a      *  means 
practice  which  appears  to  me  to  be  salutary  and  eciuitable.  °i^^g^",j°[°'"^ 
AU  legal  relief  should  be  regarded  as  made  prima  facie  jjji'-^^,  " 
on  loan.    If  adequate  hospital  treatment  in  sickness  is  to  y^ii^f 
be  given,  as  a  matter  of  course  and  gratuitously,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  subscription  to  a  friendly  society  or  medica! 
pro^^dent  association  appear  a  reasonable  or  economical 
course  of  conduct.    Many,  of  course,  are  not  in  a  position 
to  pay,  but  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  the  ad- 
ministrator to  see  that  the  persons  whom  he  relieves  are 
not  put  in  a  better  position  than  can  be  attained  by  the 
man  who  supports  the  j)ro\'ident  institutions  of  his  class. 
The  sum  which  the  pauper  is  called  on  to  repaj'  should 
be  regulated  with  reference  to  the  sum  which  would  have 
secured  analogous  benefit  from  the  firovidcnt  associations 
of  his  class.    Such  a  system  could  not  be  rigidly  enforced, 
it  is  rather  a  matter  for  an  enlightened  administrator  to 
ntroduce  gradually  with  the  concurrence  and  assistance 
of  the  charitable  an  J  provident  institutions  of  the  locality. 
Opportunism  has  its  uses  in  bringing  about  administrative 
reform,  and  its  precise  procedure  ex  hypotkesi  cannot  be 
fully  described  in  advance.    The  main  thing  is  the  right 
general  attitude,  and  some  latitude  in  respect  of  experi- 
ments might  advantageously  be  allowed. 

There  is  an  ineradicable  instinct  in  human  nature  q/ '^u^fp  "^'^''^^ 
which  deprives  of  our  highest  esteem  the  persons  who  chi.sement  at 
allow  themselves  to  become  a  public  charge.  Occasion-  a  condition  of 
ally  this  instinct  may  err,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  just  lelief. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.        and   salutary,  and  I  would   deprecate  the  suggestion 
T.    Mackay.  which  is  often  made,  that  paupers  should  be  allowed 

  to  retain  the  franchise.     This  position  of  inferiority  to 

30  Oct.  1900.  vvhich  by  common  and  inevitable  consent  the  pauper 
Periaii  relegated  is  not  inhumane.   I  personally  am  against  the 

surea  need'    suggestion  that  penal  enactments  are  needed  against 
less  for  any  even  the  most  troublesome  class  of  paupers — the  "  ins 
class  of         and  outs,"  the  vagrants,  and  the  notorious  loafers.  I 
paupers.         do  not  believe  it  to  be  necessary.    It  has  been  made  to 
seem  necessary  because  of  the  unwise  administration 
which  has  neglected  to  avail  itself  of  the  many  perfectly 
humane  devices  which  are  open  to  it  of  giving  a  "  centri- 
fugal "  motion  to  pauperism. 

The  transfer      The  suggestion   that  the  management  of  vagrants 
of  tramps  to  should  be  transferred  to  the  police  is  a  good  one  if  the 
the  police.     present  empirical  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  con- 
tinued.   I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  necessary  if  a  firm 
and  enlightened  administration  were  secured  for  the 
Poor  Law. 

The  provi-  23.  On  the  difficult  question  of  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
sion  of  work  joloyed,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  obligation 
for  the  uu-  placed  on  the  public  authority  by  the  Elizabethan  Statute 
employed  by  ■^y^g  (^j^j^^  getting  the  poor  on  work,  and  the  history 
dians^^im  Poor  Law  is  mainly  an  account  of  its  unsuccess- 

sgiljle  and  attempts  to  carry  out  this  duty.  So  overwhelming 
undesirable  burden  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  when  approached 

from  this  side  that  practically  it  absorbed  the  public 
resources  in  an  impossible  task,  while  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  aged  was  neglected.  The  conclusion  at  which 
the  Commission  of  1834  arrived  was  that  the  task  of 
setting  the  poor  to  work  must  be  definitely  abandoned 
and  that  the  public  authority  must  confine  itself  to  giving 
relief  in  destitution.  They  prescribed  a  task  of  work, 
it  is  true,  for  those  relieved,  but  this  was  distinctly  by  way 
of  test  and  was  no  attempt  at  the  organisation  of  industry. 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soimdness  of  this  decision. 
The  Poor  Law  cannot  be  successfully  made  a  constructive 
force  for  the  organisation  of  industry.  If  our  industrial 
organisation  is  defective,  it  is  not  specially  due  to  im- 
perfections in  the  Poor  Law,  and  remedy  must  be  sought 
in  other  directions.  A  consideration  of  the  hindrances 
to  the  expansion  of  industry,  important  though  a  right 
conclusion  on  such  a  subject  is  to  the  general  welfare, 
^  is  no  part  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Evils  of  the  In  my  judgment  artificial  provision  of  work  by  the 
artificial  Poor  Law  or  any  law  called  by  a  different  name,  and 
provision  of  tjie  consequent  aggregation  of  the  unemployed  at  such 
remed  ^r^  points  would  merely  add  to  the  hindrances  which  already 
X  exist  to  the  absorption  of  the  population  in  the  normal 

menT^  °^       industry  of  the  country.    The  remedy  required  is  the 

economic  expansion  of  industry,  which  I  submit  requires 

to  be  sought  by  other  means. 

Failure  of  29844.  (Chairman.)  The  first  part  of  that  statement 
Legislature  to  directs  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  manner  in 
ensure  en-  which  the  legislature  gave  effect  to  the  recommendations 
"rincMep  °of  °^  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834.  In  your  judg- 
1834  ment,  I  gather  there  was  a  gap  in  that  action,  inasmuch  as 

Parliament  did  not  take  precautions  to  insure  that  the 
local  authority  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  recommen- 
dations made  ? — I  think  that  is  the  general  tenor  of 
Vvhat  I  have  said,  and  that  you  have  interpreted  what  I 
have  said  correctly. 

Views  of  Mr.  29845.  As  far  as  you  know,  two  of  the  Commissioners 
Chadwick  as  Mr.  (subsec^uently  Sir)  Edwin  Chadwick,  and  Air.  Nassau 
to  stipen-  Senior,  had  in  their  minds  the  idea  of  appointing  stipend- 
diary  ad-  j  j^j.y  persons  to  enforce  it  ? — Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  certainly 
of^'poor  L°aw  ^  ^^^^  positive  evidence  about  Mr 

'  Nassau  Senior,  except  that  I  know  generally  he  supported 
Sir  Ed\vin  Chadwick  in  the  controversy  that  he  had  with 
his  colleagues. 

Need    of  29846.  I  see  you  think  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  legisla- 

better  t-avQ  that,  if   they  gave  a  sort  of  general  effect  to  the 

method  of  recommendations  in  an  Act,  and  if  they  appointed  as  a 
forcement  of  '^e^t'^^^  authority  to  administer  that  Act  those  who  were 
Poor  Law  favourable  to  it,  that  in  course  of  time  the  principles 
principles.      v.ould  filter  from  above  to  below  ? — Yes. 

29847.  But,  in  your  judgment,  that  has  not  been  the 
case  ? — No,  it  has  not,  I  think. 

29848.  Therefore,  you  think  that  in  any  recommenda- 
tions that  are  made  in  the  future,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  the  Commission  should  consider,  not  only  the 
principles,  but  also  the  administration  which  should  give 
eliect  to  those  prmciplos  ? — Quite  so. 


-9849.  Amongst  other  principles  in  the  suggestions  of  Views  of  Sir 
1834,  one  was  to  establish,  as  you  say,  a  highly  specialised  E.  Chadwick 
system  of  hospitals  and  sanitary  appliances  ? — That  was      to  hospj. 
one  of  Sir  Edwin  Chad  wick's  ideas  which  was  not  given 
eSect  to  at  the  time.    That  has  come  since,  I  think,  but  ^^"'tatioa 
it  was  not  an  original  idea  of  the  Report. 

29850.  Is  there  nothing  in  the  Report  to  shew  that 
that  idea  was  in  their  minds  ?— I  think  not. 

29851.  But  that  was  what  was  in  his  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  abolition  of  outdoor  relief,  and 
the  formation  of  a  stipendiary  service  to  administer  the 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

29852.  You  point  out  that  what  you  call  perverse  Proposal  to 
local  influences  will  operate  in  local  constituencies,  and,  make  poor 
to  counteract  that  effect,  you  propose  to  make  the  Poor  relief 
Law  service  for  the  future  either  a  national  service,  or  a  a  national 
county  service  ? — I  make  the  suggestion.    I  see   the  o''  county 
enormous  difficulties,  of  course  ;  but  that  is  the  conclusion  service, 
to  which  I  am  drifting,  I  confess. 

29853.  Going  back  to  the  Commissioners  of  1834,  their  Views  of 
stumbl'n^-block  was  rather  finance,  was  it  not ;  and  thoy  Coramissioii 
did  not  liko  to  suggest  that  the  Poor  Law  should  bw  a  of  1834  at 
national  charge  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  misled  the  Com-  makin_ 
mission  on  that  in  my  Statement,  which  I  wrote  while  I  Poor  Relief 
v,  as  in  the  country  and  without  a  book  to  refer  to.    There  ^^^^  ' 
is  one  point  I  would  liko  to  correct  in  paragraph  13.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Royal  Commission  did  consider  the 
question  of  a  national  tax  and  a  national  administration 
together  ;  but  they  rejected  it.    They  mentioned  certain 
benefits  that  would  accrue,  but  they  went  on  to  say  that 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  recommend  such  a  course 
until  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  the  local  administration, 
as  it  was  then  going  on,  was  proved  to  be  hopeless.  So 
that  my  paragraph  13  requires  a  little  correction.  I 
should  submit  that,  to  my  mind  at  all  events,  we  have 
almost  come  to  that  point  where  local  administration  has 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  that  we  have  got  to  face 
and  consider  the  other  alternatives  that  they  have  sug- 
gested. 

29854.  V7e  are  still  face   to  face    with  the  natural  Xhe  financt 
objections  which  the  Commissioners  of  1834  entertained  of  a  countj 
against  a  national  tax  and  a  local  administration  ;   and  Poor  Law 
to  get  over  that,  you  would  make  the  suggestion  that  service, 
the  Poor  Law  should  be  administered  either  by  a  national 
board,  or  by  county  boards.     What  would  be  your 
suggested  finance  under,  say,  a  county  board,  to  take 
that  first  ?    How  would  you  raise  the  fund  ? — It  would 
be  raised  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  county  funds. 

29855.  I  suppose  there  would  be  a  county  rate  as 
regards  the  institutions,  relieved  by  subventions  from  the 
State  ? — I  do  not  see  that  you  would  necessarily  have 
any  subventions  from  the  State.  Whether  subventions 
from  central  funds  are  conducive  to  good  administration 
is  a  different  question  of  policy,  and  I  myself  rather  doulit 
it ;  but  there  would  be  no  objections  certainly,  if  yoxi 
wished  to  continue  the  subventions. 

29856.  Putting  on  one  side  whether  the  subvention 
is  a  good  or  a  bad  method,  under  your  scheme  you  see  no 
objection  to  carrying  on  the  subventions  as  at  present  ? — 
No,  I  suppose  not,  if  it  was  thought  right. 

29857.  Supposing  you  had  a  National  Board,  would  The  finance 
you  still  make  the  finance  local,  or  would  you  make  it  and  admin- 
national  ? — I  think  it  \\'ould  iwturally  be  national,  and  istrafcion 
come  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country  in  that  case.  a  national 

Poor  Law 

29858.  You  have  given  very  great  study  to  the  Pocr  servioe. 
Law,  as  we  know  :  assuming  that  you  could  get  a  national 
system  of  administration,  which,  in  your  judgment,  would 
be  able  to  effect  proper  control  over  the  expenditure, 
would  you  object  to  making  the  Poor  Law  a  national 
charge  ? — No.  Tlie  main  object  for  which  I  should  liko 
to  struggle  is  better  administration.  If  you  can  get  a 
stronger  administration  by  getting  a  stipendiary  national 
service,  I  should  see  no  objection  to  a  national  rate.  You 
have  already  gone  a  long  way  in  that  direction. 

29859.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  found,  according  to  your 
judgment,  insuperable  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  proper 
uniform  system  of  administration  otherwise  than  national, 
in  order  to  get  that  advantage  you  would  be  prepared  t-o 
face  making  the  Poor  Law  a  national  charge  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  . 
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29860.  Would  the  management  of  the  institutions 
under  3'our  suggestions,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  stipen- 
diaries appointed  by  either  the  national  authority  or 
the  county  authority  ? — Somothing  of  that  sort. 

f ;        29861.  Would  you  wish  to  abolish  outdoor  relief  ? — 

of  Personally  I  should,  but  I  do  not  put  that  for^vard  as 

ion  a  practicable  suggestion  ;  it  is  merely  that  I  myself  think 
nee.       would  be  a  good  thing. 

29862.  Is  outdoor  relief  to  be  a  national  charge  ? — - 
I  do  see  a  great  difficutly  in  charging  on  national  funds 
any  system  of  outdoor  relief,  which  must  be  administered 
locally  I  imagine.  I  see  great  objection  to  putting  that 
upon  anytliins  like  a  national  fund. 

of  29863.  In  paragraph  15  you  make  some  observations 
iary  about  outdoor  relief.  The  xmcertainty  of  obtaining  it, 
1-  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its  administration  you 
think  add  very  much  to  the  suffering  and  discontent  of 
the  pauper  class,  but  you  indicate,  I  think,  that  it  rather 
tends  in  one  sense  to  produce  thrift  as  an  indirect  con- 
sequence ? — I  think  that  there  is  a  class  which  is  not 
affected  now  by  the  comparative  facilities  for  getting 
out-door  relief,  but  which  might  be  affected  if  you  made 
it  a  perfectly  certain  thing  that  they  could  reckon  upon 
as  being  administered  by  a  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  body. 

29864.  Assuming  it  was  made  sure  that  certain  classes 
of  applications  would  be  favourably  received,  those  appli- 
cations woLxld  all  be  made  and  would  be  encouraged  ; 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a 
tendency  that  way. 

29865.  I  assume  that  that  comprises  a  two-fold  objection 
to  out-relief — one,  the  uncertainty  under  the  present 
administration,  which  works  hardly  and  partially,  and 
the  other  that  if  the  rehef  is  certain  it  would  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  applicants  ? — Yes.  That  second 
argument  is  addressed,  I  think,  to  the  assimiption  that 
it  might  be  administered  by  a  stipendia.ry  board,  which, 
I  take  it,  would  have  to  act  on  judicial  and  settled 
principles,  sd  that  everyone  would  know  exactly  that,  say, 
a  widow  with  one  child  might  go  and  get  so  much  as  a 
perfectly  certain  thing  ;  and  I  think  that  would  be  a 
misfortune. 

29866.  So  that,  from  your  point  of  view,  there  is  some 
merit  in  the  present  see-saw  system  ? — I  should  not  Uke  to 
say  that.  The  danger  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  it  might 
attract  a  class  which  at  present  is  quite  above  the  Poor 
Law. 

29867.  Of  course  if  your  ideas  were  given  effect  to 
and  these  stipendiaries  were  appointed,  they  must  have 
a  guide  given  to  them  for  their  administration  ? — That 
is  my  point. 

29868.  And  the  guide  would  have  to  be  very  n.uch 
more  definite,  or  rather  the  definitions  would  have  to  be 
made  much  clearer  ? — No  doubt  that  would  be  so. 

29869.  That  is  essential,  I  think,  to  your  scheme  ? — 
Yes,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  see  a  great  difficulty 
in  entrusting  the  administration  of  outdoor  rehef  to  such 
officials.  There  would  be  no  difficiilty,  I  thmk,  about  the 
indoor  administration,  because  practically  in  many 
unions — in  the  best  administered  iinions — the  indoor 
administration  is  carried  on  by  the  officials. 

29870.  {31  r.  Loch.)  You  mean,  practically,  the  admission 
of  persons  ? — The  admission  and  the  administration  too. 

of    29871.  [Cliairman.)   Of  course  it  might  be  possible 
diary  to  lay  down  rules  as  regards  granting   outdoor  relief 
'1-    which  would  make  it  difficult  for  persoiLS  who  are  outside 
o"^-  the  Poor  Law  now  to  apply? — Pos  ibly  ;  but  my  fear  is 
that  an  official  system  might  become  so  stereotjrped 
that  the  mere  fact  that  anyone  was  in  any  particular  posi- 
tion of  difficulty,  whether  he  required  the  relief  or  not, 
would  be  regarded  as  entitling  him  to  apply  ;  and  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  an  official  to  refuse. 


f 


29872.  Now  coming  to  the  substitute  for  outdoor 
relief,  which  you  suggest ;  you  admit  that  to 
abolish  outdoor  relief  summarily,  even  though  the 
indoor  rehef  might  be  thoroughly  satisfactory,  might  be 
very  difficult,  and  might  entail  in  certain  cases  con- 
siderable hardship ;  and  you  would  propose  to  meet 
that  by  setting  up  committees  of  organised  charity  in 

4-29-III. 


the  different  localities,  as  I  imderstand  ? — I  think  no  Mr. 
doubt  that  would  be  an  assistance.    It  would,  I  think,  T.  Mackay. 

give  some  assurance  to  the  public  mind.   

30  Oct.  1906. 
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29873.  The  difficulty  that  occurs  to  me  in  connection 
with  a  scheme  of  that  kind  is,  certainly  in  those  parts 
near  London,  where  there  is  the  most  outdoor  relief 
given,  or  where  there  is  the  largest  number  of  recipients 
of  outdoor  relief,  that  those  are  the  places  in  which 
charity  is  not  very  strong.  Take  West  Ham  for  instance  ; 
West  Ham  is  typical  of  rather  an  extreme  local  difficulty. 
How  would  you  deal  with  cases  of  that  kind  ? — I  have 
no  special  information  with  regard  to  West  Ham,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  place  so  entirely  barren  of 
pubHc-spirited  citizens  that  if  they  could  be  brought  to 
beheve  that  this  was  a  proper  reform  they  would  not 
come  forward  to  assist  it. 

29874.  In  West  Ham,  according  to  the  last  returns, 
there  were  17,000  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  ? — 
That  is  due  to  the  administration  of  the  Board  there  ;  that 
is  the  way  they  do  their  business  there.  I  think  if  you 
conduct  your  business  in  that  way  you  do  create  a  difficulty 
which  it  would  be  very  hard  to  get  out  of.  May  I  say  this  ? 
In  country  imions  where  a  strict  system  of  Poor  Law  has 
been  carried  out,  as  I  beheve,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
community,  those  responsible  for  it  have  frequently  argued 
to  me,  and  I  think  with  very  great  force,  that  they  would 
rather  not  have  the  assistance  of  a  voluntary  charitable 
committee,  on  the  ground  that  it  officialised  charit/  too 
much;  that  they  much  prefer  to  trust  to  the  neighbourli- 
ness of  the  people  and  to  the  fact  that  everyone  is  known 
n  a  rural  union  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  set  up  anythuig  that  should  be,  even  in  appearance,  like 
the  old  system  of  gi'anting  outdoor  relief,  which  they  thinli, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  which  they 
had  abolished  in  fact.  I  should  to  some  extent  make  that 
answer  to  your  question,  though  I  have  no  particular 
means  of  knowing  about  West  Ham.  I  do  not  think  that 
for  a  sound  administration  of  the  Poor  I  aw  it  is  necessary 
to  have  allied  charitable  bodies  ;  it  is  an  advantage, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

29875.  In  any  recommendations  we  may  make  we 
shall  have  to  carry  public  opinion  with  us,  and  of  course  a 
recommendation  to  abolish  outdoor  relief,  having  regard 
to  the  number  in  certain  places  who  are  in  receipt  of  it, 
would  be  a  very  drastic  proposal  indeed  ? — I  quite  admit 
that. 

29876.  Assuming   that   anybody   arrived   at   such   a  Possibility  of 
conclusion,  you  must  have  some  kind  of  safety  valve,  abolishing 
must  you  not,  to  tide  over  the  immediate  difficulties  out-relief, 
which  such  a  com-se  of  action  would  entail  ? — That  is  quite 

true,  and  I  admit  that.  I  think  it  would  be  an  impopular 
proposal.  It  was  a  very  unpopular  proposal  in  1834, 
yet  they  stuck  to  it  and  carried  it  through,  and  I  am 
still  of  the  belief  that  it  was  a  salutary  change.  I  do 
not  suppose  the  situation  is  anything  like  so  critical  now 
as  it  was  in  1834.  You  have  got  one  or  two  imions 
which  have  got  out  of  hand  novv-,  whereas  yo\i  had  th® 
whole  countiy  then. 

29877.  They  made  the  recommendation  in  1834,  but 
it  was  not  given  effect  to,  as  you  point  out  ? — Tliey 
abolished  it  practically  for  the  able-bodied.  They  took 
that  large  step  forward. 

29878.  You   have  studied   very  closely  the  course  of  tKo  r.^^rt;^„ 
,  1      T->        T         •        .1  1  T    1  •  1    ■     •      .         ,       ^  reactioB 
the  Poor  Law  smce  then,  and  1  think  it  is  clear  that  towards  out- 
there  was  a  series  of  what  perhaps  you  would  call  perverse  relief, 
influences  all  over  the  country  against  the  abolition  of 

outdoor  relief,  and  that  that  is  one  reason  why  it  has 
to  a  certain  extent  become  resuscitated  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  there  has  been  a  reaction  due  to  various  causes 
at  certain  times  and  in  certain  places. 

29879.  Taking  j^our  scheme,  and  assuming  that  all  Classifica- 
these  institutions  were  either  under  a  central   board  tion  by  in- 
or  under  a  board  having  authority  over  a  large  area,  I  stitutione. 
take  it  that  you  would  classify  the  institutions  ? — Yes, 

1  think  so. 

29880.  Would  you  make  special  accommodation, 
say,  for  the  deserving  aged  and  infirm  ? — Xo  doubt 
there  would  be  aged  and  infirm  asylums,  or  whatever  you 
like  to  call  them. 
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Mr.  29881.  Of  course  if   you  stop  all  outdoor  relief  you 

T.  Mackay.  might  force,  in  the  rural  districts,  a  considerable  number 

  of  the  deserving  aged  and  infirm  into  your  institutions  ? — 

30  Oct.  1906.  That  is  not  the  experience  that  has  hitherto  been  found. 

Ellect  on  29S82.  Would  you  contend  that  where   oiitdoor  relief 

uiiloor  relief  jg  ^jgjjjg  very  rigidly  administered,  it  has  not  resulted  in 
out  relief'"'"''  an  increase  of  institutional  rehef  ? — No.  The  stoppage 
of  out-relief  has  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  indoor  paupers.  I  think  that  is  the  hopeful 
side  of  the  question.  If  this  problem  is  grasped  boldly 
it  presents  far  less  difficulty  than  if  one  goes  on  with 
half-measures. 


Erratic 
effect  of  elec 
tive  prin- 
ciple upon 
Poor  Law 
administra- 
tion. 


The  applica- 
bility of  prin- 
ciple of  in- 
eligibility of 
relief  to 
others  than 
the  able- 
bodied. 


29883.  I  think  you  are  pretty  clearly  of  opinion  that 
■  assuming  the  present  means  of  administration  con'inue 

for  the  future,  you  would  not  be  able  either  to  restrict 
out-door  relief  or  to  prevent  the  growth  of  pauperism  ? — 
I  think  we  should  go  on  probably  very  much  as  we  have 
been  going  on  up  to  the  present.  We  should  have  in 
one  or  two  places  public  feeling  rising  and  driving  the 
large  powers  that  the  guardians  have  one  way,  and 
in  another  place  they  would  be  driving  them  in  another 
way.  We  should  go  on  in  the  see-saw  way  that  we  have 
been  going  on  at  present.  I  do  not  know  that,  except  in 
one  or  two  mismanaged  areas,  it  is  very  bad,  though  it 
has  not  and  will  not  produce  the  reduction  of  pauperism 
which  I  believe  the  situation  warrants,  and  I  would  rather 
go  on  in  the  way  we  are  than  perhaps  take  any  very  wild 
step. 

29884.  I  dare  say  you  have  given  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  well-kno\vTi  expression  that  the  lot  of  the 
pauper  is  to  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  independent 
labom'er ;  do  you  think  those  words  were  applicable 
to  all  recipients  of  relief,  including  those  who  are  sick, 
or  were  they  intended  by  the  Commission  of  1834  to  apply 
to  the  words  able-bodied  only  ? — They  were  primarily 
intended,  no  doubt,  for  the  able-bodied,  but  T  think  the 
principle  applies  all  round. 

29885.  Can  you  now  enforce  that  principle  as  regards 
the  aged  and  the  sick  ? — I  think  you  should.  I  do  not  say 
that  you  do,  but  that  I  tliink  you  should.  Unless  one 
abandons  altogether  (which  personally  I  am  not  prepared 
to  do)  the  hope^pf  independence  for  the  poorer  classes, 
I  think  you  must  make  a  difference  between  the  in- 
dependent and  the  pauper  unless  you  wish  everyone  to 
avail  himself  of  the  faciUties  you  offer  for  gratuitous 
maintenance. 

29886.  Now  as  to  the  children ;  the  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  in  the  Poor  Law  schools  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  results  are  not  unsatisfactory.  I  think  ? 
— That  is  so. 

29887.  As  you  know,  the  cost  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  what  a  labouring  man  of  the  class  from  which  the  child 
is  taken  can  afford  to  pay  ? — Yes,  that  is  perfectly  true. 
The  case  of  the  children  is  to  a  certain  extent  perhaps  an 
exception,  but  as  good  a  Radical,  and  as  sound  a  friend 
of  the  working  classes  as  Professor  Fawcett  never  could  be 
convinced  that  we  are  right  in  our  line  of  treating  the 
pauper  children.  I  think  we  have  definitely  taken  the 
step  that  we  are  going  to  do  the  very  best  we  can,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  right  step  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it 
ij  a  thmg  to  be  deplored  that  a  child  should  be  taken  from 
its  home,  or  that  any  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  system  of  taking  children  from  their  homes,  and 
putting  them  under  the  care  of  institutions.  I  think 
possibly  that  although  we  do  that,  and  although  we  have 
all  sorts  of  arrgngements  with  regard  to  public  elementary 
schools,  and  so  on,  the  time  may  come,  not  perhaps  in  our 
Kfetime,  when  there  will  be  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
this  encroachment  on  family  responsibihty,  and  people 
will  say.  No,  we  have  raised  our  independence  in  other 
ways  so  far  that  we  are  now  prepared  to  take  over  en- 
tirely the  care  of  the  children  again  from  the  family 
point  of  view. 

The  relief  of  29888.  Whilst  we  are  on  the  case  of  the  family,  will  you 
widows  with  tell  us  what  you  would  do  with  the  widows  if  you  abolish 
children.  out-door  relief  for  children  ;  would  you  force  them  all  into 
the  House  ? — No.  I  should  recommend  people  to  do 
what  I  have  seen  for  many  years  done  in  the  union  where 
what  little  experience  I  have  had  of  the  practical  side  of 
it  has  been  gained.  If  a  widow  cannot  get  on  she  comes 
to  the  board  of  guardians,  and  the  board  of  guardians 
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very  likely  send  her  to  a  charitable  society,  and  that  The  relief  of 
charitable  society  (which  works  in  conjunction  with  them)  wilows  with 
gives  the  woman  relief  for  a  certain  time.    If  she  has  a  children, 
number  of  children  it  would  be  said  to  her.  You  will  have 
to  send  some  of  your  children  to  the  parish  schools.  We 
find  that  an  able-bodied  working  woman  can,  as  a  rule, 
support  herself  and  two  children  without  any  assistance, 
and  we  have  found  she  has  floated  off  into  independence, 
you  may  say,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ;  indeed 
I  cannot  at  this  moment  recall  to  my  mind  a  case  where, 
after  a  period  of  such  assistance,  such  a  widow  did  not  get 
on,  or  was  forced  into  the  workhouse. 

29889.  You  attach  great  importance,  I  gather,  where 
the  woman  is  a  decent  woman,  to  not  breaking  up  the 
home  ? — It  is  a  choice  of  evils.  I  think  rather  than  start 
a  system  of  out-door  relief  and  having  the  speculation  and 
agitation  that  goes  on  amongst  poor  people,  where  the 
relieving  officer  is  dodging  in  and  out  of  every  second 
house,  it  is  better  to  allow  such  a  woman  to  send  two  of 
her  children  to  the  schools,  where  you  ought  to  do  them 
properly,  and  where  they  are  done  properly,  I  think. 

29890.  But  that  is  another  form  of  relief,  is  it  not  ? — 
Certainly. 

29891.  That  is  a  form  of  relief  which  the  guardians 
would  be  able  to  give,even  if  out-door  relief  were  abolished? 
— Certainly.  As  I  saj',  I  do  not  think  out-door  relief  is 
necessary  or  desirable  in  such  cases. 

29892.  Supposing  you  had  to  go  any  further,  you  would 
rely  then  on  charity,  would  you  ? — As  a  rule.  One  finds, 
I  think,  in  the  East  End  of  London  that  a  woman  can  keep 
herself  and  two  children.  Sometimes  the  guardians  have 
left  her  with  only  one  child. 

29893.  Now  coming  back  to  the  institution,  as  regards  Loan  relief 

medical  relief,  the  relief  that  is  given  to  anyone  who  is  ill  as  a  means  of 

in  our  modern  infirmaries  is  certainly  superior  to  what 

'^hey  can  get  in  their  own  homes  ? — I  should  think  so  in  i°''l'gibility 
°  of  medical 

aany  cases.  ^^^.^^^ 

29894.  Your  suggestion  is  that  you  would  enforce  pay- 
ment by  making  the  persons  relieved  pay  a  sum  which 
would  secure  analogous  relief  from  a  provident  associa- 
tion ? — I  think  that  is  a  policy  which  might  be  pursued, 
fortainly. 

29895.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  ;  do  Example  of 
you  know,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  whether  guardians  Bradfield. 
have  ever  considered  that  at  all  in  regulating  the  charges 

they  make  for  medical  relief  ? — In  some  country  un'ons, 
for  instance,  at  Bradfield,  I  know  they  have  systematically 
endeavoured  to  make  it  of  no  advantage  to  a  man  to  take 
his  rehef  in  a  workhouse  or  from  the  parish  doctor,  as 
against  a  man  who  has  provided  for  that  by  subscribing 
to  the  local  friendly  society  or  medical  club. 

29896.  Could  you  tell  us  what  effect  that  has  had  on 
the  medical  club  ? — They  represent  at  Bradfield  that 
almost  everyone  is  in  the  medical  club  there,  because  it 
is  cheaper  to  go  into  a  medical  club  

29897.  Than  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes.  Of  course 
there  must  be  cases  occasionally  when  misfortune  comes 
heavily  on  people,  and  when  that  is  not  possible  ;  but  as  a 
general  policy  they  say  it  has  answei'ed  admirably. 

29898.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  enforcing  pay- 
ment for  medical  relief  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  done 
with  discretion,  but  it  is  a  thing  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
done. 

29899.  Assuming  that  the  person  could  not  pay  or  did  Disfran- 
not  pay,  what  then  ?— If  he  could  not  pay,  of  course  he  chiseraent  by 

*  .  gratuitous 
oon\&noi.  Medical  re- 

29900.  Assuming  that  he  did  not  pay,  would  you  lief- 
disfranchise  him  ? — Yes.    I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not 

be  disfranchised. 

29901.  You  make  suggestions  that  it  might  under 
certain  conditions  be  possible  to  transfer  all  the  services 
now  carried  on  by  poor  law  guardians  to  a  national  board  ; 
have  you  ever  thought  whether  you  could  transfer  certain 
services  which  they  now  carry  on  to  other  authorities  ? — 
Do  you  mean  such  as  transferring  lunatics  to  the  Home 
office  ? 

29902.  I  was  thinking  more  of  sick  relief.  There  is  an 
idea  which  has  been  a  good  deal  in  the  air,  I  think,  that 
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you  might  have  a  health  department  ? — I  cannot  follow 
the  argument — I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  question — 
that,  beeause  you  transfer  one  thing  that  is  now  under  the 
foor  law  to  another  department,  when  you  give  a  man 
relief  in  virtue  of  his  poverty,  you  are  doing  anything  very 
new.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  much  of  a  change  ;  it  has  the 
same  economic  effect,  I  take  it. 

29903.  I  think  the  idea  behind  it  is  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  medical  institutions,  such  as  hospitals, 
and  that  people  go  to  them  and  get  their  medical  relief 
generally  free  ;  and  that  therefore  there  is  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  law  authorities  to  enforce  payment, 
and  so  medical  relief  is  in  certain  cases  being  given  now 
gratuitously  ? — I  think  great  changes  for  the  better  might 
be  made  in  the  administration  of  our  public  hospitals  in 
that  respect.  I  think  that  they  do  not  consider  suffi- 
ciently the  claims  of  the  provident  poor,  and  that  they 
do  not  give  them  the  choice  which  I  think  they  ought  to 
give  them ;  I  think  the  principle  of  insurance  might 
\vith.  advantage  be  utilised  in  bringing  the  hospitals  into 
line  with  provident  associations ;  but  the  aulhorities 
seem  to  lay  themselves  out  to  deal  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  cases,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  suitable 
for  them  or  are  suitable  rather  for  the  Poor  Law. 

29904.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  any  scheme 
could  be  made  operative  by  which  hospitals  and  infirm- 
aries could  be  brought  more  in  unison  and  worked 
together  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  given  any 
special  attention  to  it. 

for      29905.  As  regards  vagrants  j'ou  are  against  the  sug- 
:i-     gestion  that  j)enal  enactments  are  necessary  ? — There 
re-  are  very  large  powers  at  the  disposal  of  guardians  which 
"I's.  they  have  never  used,  and  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
if  they  tried  those  before  they  started  on  others.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  treat- 
ment.   As  I  think  I  have  said  in  my  precis,  it  might  be  a 
very  good  thing  to  transfer  the  dealing  \^ith  vagrants  to 
the  police,  but  that  would  not  be  necessary,  I  say,  if  we 
had,  as  I  ■wish  we  could  have,  a  firm,  judicious,  uniform 
and  continuous  administration  by  some  more  independent 
authority  than  we  have  at  present. 

29903.  At  the  end  of  paragraph  22  you  assert  that  the 
administration  has  "  neglected  to  avail  itself  of  the  many 
perfectly  humane  devices  which  are  open  to  it  of  giving  a 
'  centrifugal  '  motion  to  pauperism."  Would  you  amplify 
that  a  little  ?  Taking  the  vagrants,  what  is  the  sort  of 
device  that  you  would  suggest  ? — They  can  keep  them  for 
a  day  or  two. 

29907.  And  then  ? — That  does  not  seem  a  very  terrible 
penalty  ;  but  if  a  man  is  an  habitual  vagrant  they  could 
say.  "  You  must  stay  there  and  yo  i  must  do  some  work 
for  us."- 

29908.  What  would  you  suggest  ? — They  do  not  do 
that.  They  have  got  the  powers  to  do  it,  but  they  do  not 
do  it. 

29909.  Would  you  keep  him  for  a  day  or  two  and  make 
hi:n  work  '! — I  think  so,  or  if  more  powers  are  wanted  they 
roiild  be  very  easily  given,  I  think. 

29910.  Could  you  give  us  a  description  of  what  you 
here  describe  as  "  the  many  perfectly  humane  devices 
which  are  open  "  ? — That  is  really  all  I  metyit.  They 
have  powers  of  detention  which  I  am  credibly  informed 
they  do  not  use. 

29911.  (31  r.  Loch.)  What  about  the  bath  ?— That,  I 
believe,  is  generally  if  not  tmiversally  insisted  on,  but 
it  partakes  of  the  amenity  rather  than  the  discipline  of 
relief.  Tliis,  however,  is  a  point  that  you  can  get  very 
much  better  from  someone  else,  as  to  what  they  do, 
Init  I  think  T  am  right  in  saying  that  the  guardians  do  not 
make  iise  of  the  powers  that  they  have  for  enforcing 
discipline.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  need  object  to  a 
perfectly  humane  discipline  towards  these  vagrants. 

vant  29912.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  there  is  no  branch  of 
'"''-y  the  poor  law  where  the  want  of  imiformity  has  been 

more  detrimental  than  in  the  casual  wards  ? — I  think 

that  is  very  likely  to  be  so. 

29913.  .Assuming  that  you  had  your  central  authority 
which  was  responsible  for  the  poor  law,  would  it  not  be 


rather  a  big  target  in  Parliament  to  shoot  at  ? — Undoubt-  Mr. 
edly  I  see  the  enormous  difficulties.  T.  Mackay. 

29914.  Do  you  not  think  that  was  rather  in  the  minds  of  3Q  Qct  1900 
the  Commissioners  of  1834,  and  that  they  thought  these  ' 
lo3al  authorities  would  be  buffers  between  them  and  The  question 
Pa,rliament  ?— I  think  it  was.  Originally,  if  I  remember  of  political  in- 
aright,  they  had  no  one  to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  fluence  on  a 
orvm  -   mi  ■    ■  central  Poor 

29910.  ihe    Commissioners    were   an    administrative  Law  autho- 
body  unrepresented  in  Parliament  ? — Yes.  lity. 

29916.  Or  at  any  rate  not  directly  represented  ? — That 
is  so. 

29917.  You  have  thought  a  great  deal  over  these  Need  for 
questions,  and  therefore  I  ask,  do  you  think  that  would  stronger  and 
be  a  very  serious  danger  ? — It  is  not  a  point  on  which  more  uniform 
I  am  really  qualified  to  give  an  opinion.    What  I  want  Poor  Law 

to  get  is  a  stronger  and  a  more  uniform  administration,  administra- 
Seeing,  as  I  have  seen,  the  great  difficulty,  as  I  believe 
the  insuperable  difficulty,  in  getting  that  from  local  bodies 
as  at  present  constituted,  I  am  rather  driven  into  sug- 
gesting this.  I  do  not  press  it  strongly  upon  you,  but 
I  submit  it  to  you  for  your  consideration.  If  you  tell  me 
it  is  impracticable,  I  should  say  possibly  I  agre3  with 
you.  That  is  my  attitude  ;  I  feel  that  the  difficulties  of 
putting  it  through  are  enormous. 

29918.  Supposing  you  were  to  have  a  county  authority.  The  county 
would  you  set  up  a  fresh  county  authority,  or  would  you  council  as  a 
give  the  work  to  the  county  councils  ? — As  at  present  possible  Poor 
advised,  I  should  say  give  it  to  the  present  county  councils.  ^^^^  autho- 
rity. 

29919.  Have  you  been  a  poor  law  guardian  ? — No,  I 
have  never  been  a  guardian.  I  had  not  a  qualification 
in  the  place  I  was  interested  in,  so  I  have  never  been  one. 

29920.  What  seems  to  me  to  be  required  is  rather  to  Need  for 
induce  a  large  number  of  people  with  special  aptitude  for  ehmination 
these  questions  to  take  them  up  ;  but  then  they  are  not  "^.^  ^}^^.' 
always  the  people  who  are  likely  to  be  popularly  elected  ?  from'poor'^ 
—It  is  a  very  ungrateful  task.    Might  I  rejjeat  on  that 

head  a  remark  which  struck  me  very  much,  which  was 
made  by  a  French  economist  to  a  friend  of  mine  ?  H© 
said,  "  I  cannot  understand  why  you  people  in  England 
think  it  necessary  to  have  a  fight  over  your  local  govern- 
ment and  to  fight  to  get  your  local  affairs  properly 
managed ;  why  cannot  you  get  someone  to  do  it  for  you 
permanently  ?  "  This  seems  to  me  a  case  in  point ;  this 
is  a  case  which  you  want  to  take  out  of  the  chances  of 
snatch  popular  elections. 

29921.  Some  of  which  elections  are  often  determined 
by  issues  outside  the  poor  law  ? — Quite  so. 

29922.  Now,    coming   to   the   unemployed,    I   think  Objections 
that  the  purport  of  your  paragraph  23  is  that  you  do  to  artificial 
not  wish  to  ha%'e  any  fresh  special  duties  connected  provision  of 
with  them  put  upon  the  Poor  Law  administration,  and  I  ^^'O''^  ior 
rather  gather  you  do  not  wish  the  present  duties  to  be  ""employed, 
transferred  to  any  other  organisation  ? — I  do  not.  If 
unemployed  people  are  destitute,  they  must  be  reheved 

no  doubt  by  the  Poor  Law  ;  but  I  do  not  beheve  that  the 
best  form  of  relief  is  the  making  of  fictitious  places  of 
emplojonent  and  fictitious  bits  of  work. 

29923.  You  would  rather  deal  with  it  by  other  means ;  Expansion  of 
as  you  say,  you  would  try  and  promote  the  economic  industry  the 
expansion  of  industry  by  other  means  ? — Yes.    There  is  remedy  for 
an  admitted  evil,  but  the  remedies  do  not,  I  think,  lie  in  unemploy- 
this  direction.    That  is  my  point.  meut. 

29924.  It  has  come  before  us  in  evidence  that  periodi-  Qiiesti m  of 
cally  in  certain  industrial  centres  there  are  changes  in  abiiity  of 
the  machinery  employed  in  the  production  of  certain  Poor  Law 
articles,  and  that  those  changes  are  sometimes  made  in  relieve 

a  rather  wholesale  way,  that  consequently  there  is  a  p^"^^^*^^'  ' 
disj^lacement  of  bona  fide  workmen  wdio  have  been  specia- 
lised in  one  particular  work,  and  who  find  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  fresh  work.  Do  you  think  our  poor  law 
sjrstem  is  elastic  enough  to  deal  with  that  class  of  difficulty  ? 
— If  you  mean,  can  ou"-  poor  law  prevent  it,  I  think  cer- 
tainly not ;  but  I  think  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  relieve 
peoj^le  who  come  into  the  worst  difficulties  through  want 
of  work. 

29925.  Have  j-ou  ever  given  j^our  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  labour  bureaux,  with  interchange  be- 
tween them  ? — I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  them,  but 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  them. 
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f       Mr.  29926.  As  I  understand  it,  the  purport  of  your  evidence 

T.  Mackay.  is  that  you  think  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
there  should  be  a  uniform  system  of  administration, 
applying  all  over  the  country  the  different  powers  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? — I  do  think  so.  I  attach  less  importance  to 
uniformity  and  more  to  the  policy  being  inspired  by  some 
one  intelligible  principle. 

29927.  And  you  would  be  prepared  to  make  very 
considerable  sacrifices  if  you  could  secure  that  end  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

29928.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Is  there  not  a  mistake  in  your 
paragraph  15  ?  Ought  not  "  from  neglecting  practicable 
efforts  towards  self-dependence  "  to  be  "  from  adopting 
practicable  efforts  towards  self-dependence  ?  " — It  may 
be  quite  wrong,  but  "  neglecting  "  is  what  I  meant. 

29929.  That  brings  me  to  my  point,  because  we  have 
occasionally  been  told  that  it  is  a  very  great  advantage 
that  each  board  of  guardians  should  act  on  certain  definite 
principles  ? — I  think  so. 

29930.  Which  is  to  avoid  the  uncertainty  which  appears 
in  your  statement  to  bo  considered  so  good  ? — This 
paragraph  is  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief. 

29931.  And  it  is  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief  that  we 
have  been  told  that  it  is  important  that  boards  of  guar- 
dians should  act  on  fixed  principles,  and  not  sometimes 
give  an  influence  to  circumstances  which  at  other  times 
they  will  not  do  ? — I  think  that  argument  is  an  argument 
against  all  outdoor  relief.  That  is  my  position  ;  I  think 
it  is  very  difficult  not  to  make  the  granting  of  outdoor 
relief  have  rather  a  disturbing  effect. 

29932.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  it  is  disturbing  which- 
ever way  it  is — whether  it  is  certain  or  uncertain  ? — Yes. 
If  you  lay  it  down  in  a  parish  that  every  widow  vfiih. 
so  many  children  shall  get  so  many  shillings  per  week, 
then  it  becomes  a  regular  thing  for  them  to  have  it,  if 
it  is  certain.  I  think  that  that  is  not  a  desirable  result 
for  the  parish. 

29933.  It  is  a  new  idea  to  me,  and  that  made  me  think 
that  "  neglecting  "  was  a  misprint.  We  have  certainly 
had  it  brought  before  us  very  often  that  the  irregularity 
of  the  principles  adopted  by  the  same  board,  owing  to 
vs'hich  committee  was  doing  its  work,  or  owing  to  the 
influence  of  a  particular  guardian,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
was  bad,  partly  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  it  did  injustice  ? 
I  cordially  agree  with  that. 

Evils  of  the  29934.  And  also  I  think  because  the  uncertainty  about 
uncertainty  it  was  looked  upon  as  in  every  way  undesirable  ;  but 
of  out  relief,  you  do  not  think  uncertainty  is  undesirable  ? — There 
are  worse  things  than  uncertainty  possibly.  But  I  think 
imcertainty  is  a  cruel  system.  What  happens  is  that  a 
poor  woman  goes  one  week  and  the  guardian  on  whom 
she  reUes  is  not  there,  so  instead  of  accepting  the  verdict 
of  the  board,  in  the  case,  say — perhaps  it  is  an  offer  of 
the  house,  she  is  sick  or  her  children  are  sick — she  re- 
fuses to  go  in  and  be  properly  treated,  but  hangs  on  and 
waits  till  another  week  or  two,  till  her  friend  is  present, 
when  she  hopes  the  decision  will  be  reversed.  I  think 
it  is  a  bad  system. 

29935.  In  the  same  way  my  mistake  went  on,  because 
when  you  used  that  curious  phrase  of  "  settled  industry  " 
in  the  next  paragraph,  I  confess  I  supposed  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  there  should  be  a  settled  industry  ? — 
Not  when  the  settled  industry  is  imposing  yourself  upon 
the  rates. 

29936.  Looking  forward,  so  that  your  conduct  justified 
you  in  expecting  relief  according  to  the  principles  which 
you  understood  would  be  adopted  by  those  who  give 
the  rehef  ?    Is  that  the  settled  industry  which  you 

Evils  of  out-  referred  to  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  meant. 


relief. 


29937.  I  am  interested  to  know  whether  you  feel — 
whether  it  is  uncertain  or  certain — that  out-relief  brings 
evil  with  it  ? — I  think  it  does. 

29938.  Is  not  the  bottom  and  basis  of  that  evil  the 
fact  that  destitution  is  the  quahfication  ? — I  think  so. 

29939.  That  people  must  be  destitute  before  they 
are  relieved,  or  ought  to  be  destitute  ? — I  think  so. 


29940.  And  that  is  unfortunately  inherent  in  out- 
rehef  given  upon  the  principles  of  1834  ? — Do  you  mean 
that  yoa  caimot  be  certain  ? 

29941.  If  3'ou  may  not  give  it — and  I  think  quite  Effect  on 
rightly — imless  they  are  destitute,  it  carries  that  evil  thrift  of 
with  it,  that  it  undermines  their  own  efforts,  does  it  not? —  making  des- 
Yes,  I  think  so.  titution  the 

condition  of 

29942.  [Chairman.)  Have  you  quite   understood    Mx.  relief. 
Booth's  question  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  did  quite. 

29943.  I  think  his  question  is  that  the  evil  of  the 
system  of  outdoor  relief  is  that  the  person  relieved  must 
be  destitute,  that  is  to  say,  stripped  of  all  resources  before 
he  can  get  relief.  {Mr.  Booth.)  And  that  that  was  a 
portion  of  the  principles  of  1834  which  we  uphold  ? — 
My  point  is  that  you  cannot  apj)ly  that  principle  with 
any  sort  of  certainty  when  you  are  giving  outdoor  relief. 

29944.  You  cannot  effectively  apply  it,  but  so  far  as  you 
can  apply  it,  it  is  injurious  to  the  forethought  and  the 
habits  of  thrift  of  the  individual  ? — I  think  so. 
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29945.  And  it  is  partly  on  that  account  that  you  would 
boldly  get  rid  of  out-relief  altogether  ? — I  have  seen  it 
done  away  with  practically  in  a  union  with,  I  believe, 
successful  results  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  not 
be  done  elsewhere. 

29946.  Treating  that  as  a  common  line,  if  that  were 
done  I  suppose  you  would  expect  that  individual  effort 
and  charity  to  some  extent  would  take  its  place  ?— 
Largely  individual  effort,  certainly. 

29947.  And  there  would  be  more  done  by  kindness  ? — 
I  meant  rather  by  people's  own  instincts  of  self-support. 

29948.  Did  you  mean  chiefly  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

29949.  Still  there  would  also  be  a  stimulus  to  various 
forms  of  help,  would  there  not  ? — I  think  there  would. 

29950.  If  there  were  that  stimulus,  would  it  not  be 
desirable  that  it  should  be  regulated  and  organised  in 
some  way  by  joint  action  ? — In  large  towns  no  doubt  it  is 
an  advantage,  but  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  my  country 
friends  who  say  that  you  had  better  leave  the  natural 
kindness  unorganised,  and  that  in  that  way  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard  against  the  extreme  dangers  that  may  be 
apprehended. 

29951.  With  some  provision  for  sudden  cases  of  emer- 
gency ? — I  think  the  Poor  Law  authority  would  always 
have  a  right  to  deal  with  really  sudden  cases  of  emergency. 

i;9952.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  provision  jjgg^j  for 
should  be  limit€d  to  relief  in  kind  ? — If  you  had  an  out-relief  in 
authority  that  was  not  going  to  strain  that  exception  I  cases  of 
should  not  wish  to  define  it  very  strictly.  emergency. 

29953.  Then  you  would  not  limit  it  in  that  way  ? — I 
know  at  present  that  great  abuses  creep  in  under  that 
particular  exception,  but  I  think  under  the  sort  of  ad- 
ministration which  I  contemplate  that  need  not  be 
feared. 

29954.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  How  would  you  meet  rpj^^  effects 
the  criticisms  of  those  who  might  say  that  your  stipendiary  of  a  stipen- 
management  would  mean  the  elimination  of  the  human  diary  ad- 
element  in  dealing  with  paupers  ? — The  human  element  ministration 
seems  to  nae  the  muddling  element  in  this  connection,  of  relief. 
You  want  rehef  managed  in  the  best  way  that  the  situation 
requires,  and  it  seems  to  me  you  get  that  if  you  get  the 
highest  authority  we  have,  Parliament,  to  say  what  they  \ 
want,  and  entrust  it  in  future  to  somebody  who  will  do 

that — not  to  somebody  who  will  not  do  it,  which  has  been 
the  present  situation. 

29955.  And  every  case  then  will  be  on  an  absolutely 
fixed  rule  ? — I  think  it  would  be  no  doubt  the  difficulty 
of  a  stipendiary  system  that  it  would  be  very  little  elastic  r 
hence  the  difficulty  I  feel  in  entrusting  outdoor  relief  to  it. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  administration  within  the  house^ 
when  the  people  were  once  admitted  within  the  several 
institutions  would  need,  very  hard  and  fast  lines.  A 
good  deal  must  be  left,  I  think,  to  the  judgment  of  your 
ofiScers,  as  it  is  at  present ;  so  I  do  not  think  it  would 
entirely  eliminate  the  human  element. 

29956.  It  would  mean  the  elimination  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  voluntary  work,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  ,'t 
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need  do  so,  because  I  think  if  you  had  a  system  such  as 
this,  you  would  want  a  great  many  volunteers  to  assist 
you.  You  would  want,  I  think,  volunteers  to  take  into 
consideration  the  case  of  people  who  came  into  these 
various  establishments,  to  see  what  they  could  do  to  get 
them  out  again  and  set  them  up  in  life  again. 

29957.  Now  with  regard  to  the  unemployed,  you  spoke 
of  fictitious  places  of  employment,  but  I  did  not  cpite 
understand  what  you  meant  by  that  ? — Perhaps  that  is 
not  a  very  correct  phrase  ;  I  meant  employment  which 
was  got  up  for  their  relief — not  ordinary  economic  work 
in  the  open  markets  of  commerce  and  industry. 

29958.  You  know  that  the  effort  at  present  is  not  to 
give  that  kind  of  fictitious  employment,  but  to  secure 
employment  that  is  really  useful  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
fact  that  it  is  useful  quite  meets  my  point.  If  you  start 
work  that  would  not  otherwise  be  done,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  relieving  these  men,  you  gather  them  together  and 
you  fix  their  attention  on  a  point  at  which  they  hope  to 
escape,  but  after  a  time  your  funds  come  to  an  end,  and 
you  have  to  shut  up  your  work  ;  and  then  you  find  all 
that  you  have  done  is  that  you  have  collected  a  large 
number  of  people  with  great  expectations,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  last  case  of  these  men  is  worse  than  the  first. 

29959.  Except  that  it  is  to  tide  over  a  particular 
space  of  time  and  stress  ? — My  observation  is  that  these 
efforts  very  seldom  do  tide  over.  As  a  rule,  when  they 
are  shut  up  there  are  more  men  at  them  than  when  they 
began.    I  know  certainly  some  cases  in  which  it  is  so. 

29960.  At  any  rate  the  idea  is  that  they  should  be 
reabsorbed  when  the  time  for  full  working  comes  again  ? 


■ — That  is  the  idea,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  what  occurs — 
not  as  far  as  my  observation  goes. 

29961.  In  regard  to  the  hospitals  and  the  provident 
poor,  you  say  that  at  present  the  hospitals  do  not  en- 
courage providence  in  the  poor  ;  can  j'ou  suggest  any 
means  by  which  that  should  be  done  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult 
and  a  very  large  question,  but  I  think  they  ought  to  take 
the  friendly  societies  more  into  their  counsels  than  they 
do  ;  and  I  think  they  ought  to  take  the  smaller  local 
practitioners  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London  more  into 
their  counsels,  and  give  thejn  some  sort  of  right  to  get 
the  hos23ital  system  to  help  them  with  the  poor  who  are 
endeavouring  to  maintain  themselves  and  to  pay  their 
way.  I  suggest  that  the  solution  may  lie  in  some  well- 
considered  extension  of  the  principle  of  insui'ance.  At 
present,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  hospitals  are  trying  to 
collect  money  to  overtake  the  treatment  of  the  whole 
of  the  poor  of  London  gratuitously ;  and  I  beheve  it  is 
a  hopeless  task 

29962.  But  you  know  the  difficulty  of  chargmg  is  that 
thereby  you  are  underselling  the  small  local  j^ractitioners 
who  are  making  a  small  charge  ? — Yes.  There  are  a 
great  many  difficulties  about  it,  but  if  they  allied  them- 
selves more  with  the  friendly  SDcieties  and  with  the 
small  local  practitioners,  and  reduced  their  out-patient 
department,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  good  would  result. 
I  do  not  believe  their  out-patient  department  is  an 
effective  form  of  relief  ;  it  may  be  good  from  a  medical 
point  of  view — I  am  not  competent  to  judge  upon  that ; 
but  the  patients  have  a  long  time  to  wait,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  treatment  that  they  get  there  is  always  very 
satisfactory. 


3Ir. 
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Monday,  5th  November,  1906 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I. 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  A.  Robinson,  K.C.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
l\Ir.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Mr.  Fkancis  Chandler. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNEs. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 


Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDou  ;al  . 
Mr.  T.  HvNCocK  Nunn 
Th'i  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelp^. 
Professor  Willi \u  Smart. 
The  Rev.  H.  Russ  ll  Wakefield. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanqubt. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  0  OTA  VIA  Hill. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  [Secretary). 
jylr.  J.  Jeffrey  [Assistant  Secretary 


Mr.  Thomas  MacKay,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


29933.  [Chairman.)  I  understand  you  want  an  altera- 
tion made  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  your  statement  ? — 
I  thmk  that  attention  was  drawn  to  it  verbally  on  the 
last  occasion,  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  add  the 
note  which  has  been  circulated. 

29964.  [Mr.  Nunn.)  I  was  hoping  we  might  learn  some- 
thing from  you  this  afternoon,  on  paragraph  16  of  your 
statement  more  particularly.  There  you  say  that  "  it 
has  been  suggested  that  we  might  have  in  each  union,  or 
other  convenient  area,  a  composite  committee  (some- 
what on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  L^nemploj^ed  Work- 
men's Act,  1905)  representative  of  such  charities  as  might 
be  willing  to  come  into  the  arrangements — with,  it  is 
tion  further  suggested,  a  right  carefully  guarded  to  levy  a 
lition  sm  dl  limited  rate."  If  I  might  commence  with  first 
principles,  I  suppose  you  regard  the  primary  object  of 
the  Poor  Law  to  be  to  relieve  all  persons  who  are  destitute 
when  they  apply  for  relief  ? — Certainly. 


29965.  That  is  not  tantamount  to  saying   that  no  j/,.  Thomas 
destitute  person  shall  be  relieved  by  charitable  persons  MacKay. 
or  voluntary  agencies  if  they  see  their  wa,y  to  deal  with  — — — 
them  adequately,  and  to  save  them  from  the  Poor  Law  ?  ^'  Nov.  1906 
— Certainly  not.   

The 

29966.  Would  you  regard  it,  therefore,  as  a  function  respective 
of  voluntary  effort  to  endeavour  to  assist  all  the  cases  spheres  for 
which   did  not  appear  to  be  hopeless,   and  therefore 
suitable  for  Poor  Law  relief  ? — I  think  so. 


cliarity  and 
the  Poor 
Law. 


29967.  If  the  community  were  agreed  upon  that,  I 
suppose  you  would  be  in  favour  of  very  largely  restricting 
out-door  relief.  Supposing  the  community  responded  to 
an  appeal  to  assist  all  cases  in  which  there  was  an  element 
of  hope,  in  which  permanent  assistance  might  be  rendered, 
or  character  restored,  you  would  then  be  more  inclined,  I 
suppose,  to  leave  to  the  Poor  Law,  merely  the  administra- 
tion of  indoor  relief  ? — That  is  so. 
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Mr.  Thonids     29968.  The  Poor  Law  would  be  a  body  which  would  re- 

IlacKai/.  ceive  the  residue  of  hopeless  cases,   practically  cases 

  which  the  community,  after  carefully  considering  them, 

5  Nov.  1906  found  themselves  incapable  of  permanently  assisting  ? — 
  Yes,  I  think  that  is  not  an  un  ''air  descri^  tion. 
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29969.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  importance,  therefore, 
U)  the  Commission  to  consider  how  you  would  regard  it 
po  sible,  and  with  what  modifications  you  would  consider  it 
desirable,  to  make  such  a  large  modification  in  the  law  as 
the  very  large  restriction  of  outdoor  relief  ?  I  suppose 
you  would  still  consider  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Poor  Law  to  administer  outdoor  relief  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  urgent  necessity  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

29970.  I  should  like  your  opinion  on  that  point.  Do 
you  consider  it  would  be  at  all  possible  for  a  voluntary 
body,  supposing  they  were  sufficiently  organised  in  co- 
operation, to  deal  with  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  neces- 
sity or  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  leave  that  as  a 
function  of  the  State  ? — I  think  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity,  no  doubt,  is  a  thing  that  must  be  dealt  with  by 
the  person  to  whom  the  first  application  is  made. 

29971.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  State 
should  be  saddled  with  the  duty  of  responding  to  any 
such  appeal  by  the  grant  of  even  outdoor  relief  if  neces- 
sary ? — I  see  no  objection  so  long  as  it  is  strictly  defined. 

29972.  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  it  is  quite  possible, 
I  suppose,  for  anyone  who  is  determined  to  have  out- 
door relief,  and  is  reaUy  in  necessitous  circumstances,  to 
compel  the  guardians  to  give  it,  by  refusing  to  accept  in- 
door relief  ? — I  am  not  here  to  say  that.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  case.  I  think  that  the  offer  of  relief  in  an 
institution  is  an  answer  to  a  demand  for  relief. 

29973.  Is  it  not  held  that  supposing  the  guardians  con- 
sider a  person  to  be  destitute  and  requiring  relief,  and 
the  person  refuses  indoor  relief,  it  still  romxins  the  duty 
of  the  relieving  officer  to  see  that  that  person  does  not 
starve  ? — Y"es,  I  believe  the  position  is  surrounded  by 
some  legal  uncertainty,  but  I  think  guardians  who  take 
that  view  of  their  duty  believe  that  they  are  discharging 
their  duty  by  an  offer  of  institutional  relief. 

29974.  I  have  not  found  that  so  with  all  boards  of 
guardians.  The  point  I  was  commg  to  was  this,  that 
another  of  the  modifications  that  would  be  necessary 
(perhaps,  however,  you  do  not  feel  this  as  I  should  feel 
it)  if  one  were  determined  to  restrict  outdoor  relief  very 
largely  indeed,  is  that  the  guardians  should  have  the  power 
in  certain  cases  compulsorily  to  admit  persons  to  indoor 
relief  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  in  the  case  of  people  who  are 
weak-minded  and,  perhaps,  not  fully  competent  to  take 
care  of  tliemselves. 

29975.  Precisely.  That  is  •  the  class  of  persons  I  am 
dealing  with  ? — I  think,  carefully  guarded,  if  it  was  a 
re-assurance  to  the  public,  I  see  no  objection  to  it.  I  do 
not  think  the  case  very  often  arises. 

29976.  [Mr.  Booth.)  If  a  sick  person  dies,  who  has 
refused  tg  come  in,  and  it  is  known  by  the  relieving  officer, 
would  he  not  still  be  responsible  for  that  death  ? — I  do 
not  think  a  relieving  officer  is  responsible  for  people  dj'ing. 
He  is  responsible  if  adequate  relief  has  not  been  offered. 

29977.  But  the  offer  of  coming  into  the  infi  mary 
would,  in  your  view,  satisfy  his  liability  ? — I  think  so. 
There  have  teen  cases,  I  know,  where  relieving  officers 
have  been  brought  up  before  the  Courts  on  the  ground 
of  neglect,  but  I  do  not  think  that  a  conviction  has  ever 
been  obtained.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while 
mentioning  it,  but  I  remember  one  particular  case  where 
the  poor  woman  who  was  in  the  St.  George's  Infirmary 
was  warned  against  going  out  by  the  doctors  and  by  the 
master,  but  she  went  back  to  the  home  where  there  was  a 
drunken  husbind,  and  every  sort  of  inconvenience  ; 
the  gua  dians  refused  to  give  her  relief  in  that  home,  and 
insisted  that  she  should  come  back,  tut  in  the  course  of 
this  the  woman  died  The  Cororer's  Jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  m;  nslaughter,  sgainst  the  relieving  officer  ; 
but  the  Grand  Jury,  I  believe  under  the  instructions  of 
the  judge,  threw  out  the  Bill.  I  think  my  recollection  is 
fairly  accurate  as  to  the  circumstances. 

29978.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show 
that  guardians  do  very  often  in  a  case  of  that  sort  instruct 
the  relieving  officer  to  watch  the  case,  and  to  give  what 
relief  is  necessary,  although  they  themselves  have  offered 
the  House,  or  offered  the  infirmary,  or  whatever  it  may 
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be,  and  it  has  been  refused.  They  recognise  their  re- 
sponsibility in  that  way,  that  they  instruct  the  relieving 
officer  to  watch  the  case  ? — I  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
difficulty  arises  from  the  knowledge  of  the  poor  person  in 
question  that  very  likely  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board 
of  guardians  they  will  reverse  thek  decision.  I  think 
if  that  uncertainty  was  removed  there  would  be  much  less 
danger  of  these  unfortunate  cases  occurring. 

29979.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  My  point  being,  that  if  one  were 
seriously  restricting  outdoor  relief  one  would  have  to  be 
armed,  I  suppose,  with  some  kind  of  compulsory  power  of 
admission  for  indoor  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant, but  I  see  no  great  objection. 

29980.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  our 
examination  of  witnesses  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  hold 
of  the  peof)le  ? — I  regard  one  of  the  conditions  of  successful 
reform  that  in  some  manner  you  re-assure  the  public,  if 
that  were  necessary  to  re-assure  the  public,  I  do  not  see 
any  great  objection. 

29981.  The  third  possible  modification  of  the  law  which 
would  at  any  rate  assist  the  large  restriction  of  outdoor 
relief,  would  be  some  more  extensive  method  of  dealing 
with  endowed  and  voluntary  charities.  I  suppose  you 
would  look  to  endowed  and  voluntary  charities  more  or 
less  to  fill  up  the  gap  caused  by  the  absence  of  outdoor 
relief  ? — Certainly,  to  some  extent,  but  I  should  always 
hope  that  the  larger  effect  of  outdoor  relief  being 
restricted  or  abolished  would  be  to  make  people  self- 
supporting. 

29982.  Most  of  the  endowed  charities  now  register  Registration 
themselves  at  the  central  office.  Do  you  think  that  of  vohmtary 
could  be  applied  to  voluntary  agencies  m  the  same  way  agencies, 
that  it  is  applied  to  the  registration  of  benefit  societies  ? —  . 
It  might  be,  but  they  are  very  numerous  and  very  ephe- 
meral— a  great  many  societies.  I  do  not  myself  think 
that  any  very  great  advantage  would  follow,  but  I  have  no 
personal  objection. 

29983.  I  suppose  they  would  be  even  more  ephemeral  if 
they  had  to  be  registered  and  file  their  accounts  every  year, 
so  it  would  have  no  good  effect  ? — I  rather  doubt  the  practi- 
cability of  getting  them  all  to  come  in.  You  could  not  put 
a  pcn;.ky  upon  thom  for  not  coming  in,  I  suppose. 

29984.  The  only  penalty  you  would  put  upon  them  is 
if  they  did  not  come  in,  just  as  in  the  case  of  benefit 
societies,  they  would  suffer  a  certain  loss  in  the  public 
esteem  ? — Certainly. 

29985.  They  would  fail  to  get  the  trade  mark  ?— Yes. 

29986.  Supposing  voluntary  agencies  had  to  register 
themselves  in  that  way,  would  that  not  in  a  way  limit,  as 
I  suggest,  the  area  in  which  you  could  get  your  representa- 
tive local  body,  that  it  should  consist  of  all  the  voluntary 
bodies  who  registered  themselves  in  this  way  ?  Have  you 
thought  how  you  would  limit  the  representative  council 
which  you  suggest  in  your  statement  ? — I  confess  I  have 
not  gone  into  that  detail  ;  it  may  be  done  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  of  course.  I  merely  said  it  might  be 
done  in  the  same  way  as  the  committees  for  the  Un- 
employed Workmen's  Act  had  been  collected. 
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29987.  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  deals  with  two 
municipal  bodies  ;  that  was  a  point  I  was  just  coming  to. 
If  we  had  such  a  representative  council  of  local  voluntary 
effort,  that  was  to  endeavour  to  prevent  pauperism  in  the 
way  you  describe,  would  it  not  be  desirable  that  any 
municipal  body  in  that  area  which  dealt  with  domiciliary 
visiting  of  .the  poor,  should  also  be  represented  ;  for 
instance,  the  borough  council  in  its  function  of  visiting 
the  poor  by  means  of  its  public  health  department  ?  — 
Yes,  possibly. 

29988.  One  sees  three  functions  which  such  a  council  as  Functions  of 
you  have  suggested  might  perform.    First  of  all,  I  suppose  local 

the  actual  relieving  of  cases  which  required  reUef,  where  chanty 
adequate  relief  after  careful  inquiries  seemed  desirable  ? —  co'""" 
Y'^es. 

29989.  I  suppose  another  function  would  be  to  organise 

the  personal  visiting,  in  which  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  ()„e?tion  of 
overlapping  at  the  present  time,  is  there  not  ?  I  do  not  o\  crlapping 
know  whether  it  is  in  your  experience  in  St.  George's-in-the-  of 
East,  for  instance,  that  the  same  case  may  be  visited  by  domiciliary 
seven  or  eight  agents,  some  of  them  giving  relief,  and  visits  to  the 
some  of  them  merely  attending  to  the  purely  physical  I'O^r. 
difiiculties  in  which  the  applicants  may  find  themselves  ? 
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For  instance,  they  may  be  health  visitors,  or  districi 
visitors,  or  visitors  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? 
— I  do  not  go  a  very  long  way  in  wishing  to  organise  ofiScia  Uy 
personal  visits,  which,  I  take  it,  are  of  a  private  nature. 
Often  they  are  visits  of  neighbours  who  may  have  a  kindly 
act  to  do.  I  am  against  rather  too  much  oflScialisation  of 
the  charitable  instincts  of  neighbours  or  fr  en 's. 
s  29990.  Do  not  these  people  rather  interfere  with  one 
another  ;  sometimes  the  health  visitor  may  give  instruc- 
tions under  the  sanction  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
and  the  district  visitor  may  give  quite  different  directions 
under  the  sanction  of  the  minister  who  directs  her  opera- 
tions ? — I  think'  the  representatives  of  an  official  charity 
are  on  a  different  footing  to  people  in  their  private  capacity. 
I  think  representatives  of  charities  would  be  very  well 
advised  to  submit  themselves  to  the  direction  of  a  body 
such  as  we  are  talking  of. 

29991.  Would  you  include  in  such  a  council  all  those 
bodies  which,  apart  from  personal  visiting  of  the  individual 
cases,  or  the  actual  relieving  of  individual  cases,  are  taking 
preventive  means,  like  various  orders  of  friendly  societies 
who  are  endeavouring  to  instil  thrift  among  the  members 
of  the  community  ? — Yes. 

29992.  You  would,  practically,  leave  out  of  representa- 
tion on  that  representative  council  no  effort  whether  it 
was  municipal  or  whether  it  was  purely  voluntary,  pro- 
vided it  was  engaged  in  domiciliary  visiting  of  the  poor  ? — 
All  this  is  a  field  in  which  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
experiments  made,  but  I  confess  my  own  opinion,  my  own 
prejudice,  if  you  like,  is  rather  in  favour  of  leaving  these 
things  open  and  not  organising  them  too  much.    I  think 

fity.  if  you  have  a  body  that  looms  very  much  upon  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  poor  in  arranging  their  lives  that  you  may  run 
back  into  some  of  the  dangers  which,  I  think,  have  over- 
'    taken  the  large  distribution  of  outdoor  relief  from  the 
guardians. 

29993.  You  think  that  those  dangers  extend  beyond 
the  sphere  of  actual  rehef  into  the  sphere  of  personal 
visits  ? — Certainly,  but  very  much  less. 

29994.  If  I  may  go  one  step  further  before  I  close  my 
examination  in  one  direction,  it  is  clearly  desirable,  is  it 
not,  that  the  visitors  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  dis- 
trict should  have  some  common  standard  by  which 
their  efforts  are  directed  ? — Certainly. 

29995.  And  by  forming  a  representative  council,  I 
suppose  that  would  come  nearer  to  forming  a  common 
standard  for  dealing  with  those  who  are  in  distress  than  if 
their  efforts  were  entirely  isolated  ? — Certainly. 

29996.  It  would  have  that  advantage  ? — Certainly. 

29997.  Even  if  it  had  evils  in  other  directions  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  extremely  useful  for  discussion  and 

I'ief.  consideration  of  what  might  and  might  not  be  done — a 
deliberative  council  rather  than  an  executive  council  I 
should  think  would  be  most  useful. 

29998.  To  go  back  to  one  question,  I  suppose  it  was 
rather  assumed  by  the  originators  of  the  Poor  Law  of  1834, 
that  as  outdoor  relief  diminished,  the  community  itself 
would  step  in  and  take  its  place  ? — Certainly. 

29999.  More  by  personal  methods  than  by  relieving 
methods  ? — I  do  not  think  that  what  they  contemplated 
was  simply  transferring  certain  obligations  from  the 
rates  to  charity  ;  what  they  hoi)ed,  and  I  believe  were 
justified  in  hoping,  was  that  a  large  amount  of  the  burden 
that  was  at  that  time  borne  by  the  rates  would  be  borne 
successfully  by  the  efforts  of  the  people  themselves. 

30000.  That  is  why  you  would  give  prominence  to  the 
efforts  of  friendly  societies  in  any  scheme  ? — Certainly. 

30001.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  the  widow  and 
children  problem,  which  has  been  very  much  before  us,  I 
gather  that  you  think  that  a  widow  can  support  two 
children  and  not  only  one  child  ? — The  St.  George's 
standard  is  two  children,  unless  there  are  some  exceptional 
circumstances. 

30002.  What  do  you  take  it  are  the  wages  of  women  in 
St.  Georgc's-in-the-East  ? — They  vary  very  much. 

30003.  Have  you  inquired  as  to  what  the  ordinary 
wages  are  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  not  much  above,  I  should 
say,  10s.  or  12s.  a  week. 

30004.  'Sly  experience  is  that  it  is  a  shilling  a  day  for 
unskilled  labour,  and  about  10s.  a  week  for  decently 
skilled  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  very  low. 
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30005.  Do  you  consider  a  widow  and  two  children  can 
live  on  10s.  a  week  ? — I  am  afraid  a  good  many  do. 

30006.  Do  you  consider  they  ought  to  ? — I  do  not  know 
how  to  alter  it.    They  ought  not  certainly. 

30007.  Do  not  you  think  the  guardians  would  be 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  tho.se  children  ? — The 
way  it  appeals  to  me  is  this,  that  I  think  the  intervention 
of  the  guardians  in  a  case  like  that  would  produce  more 
mischief  than  is  actually  taking  place  at  present.  One, 
1  am  afraid,  has  to  reconcile  one.self  to  the  fact,  or  one  has 
to  admit,  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  vicarious 
suffering  in  the  world.  If  I  thought  I  could  lessen  it  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  guardians  step  in,  but  what 
I  think  is  it  would  only  increase  the  suffering. 

30008.  Do  you  think  that  deliberately  a  public  board 
should  condemn  children  to  the  sort  of  food  that  they 
would  get  on  10s.  a  week  for  three  people,  including  the 
rent  ? — Of  course,  if  a  widow  comes  to  the  board  and  says 
that  she  cannot  support  two,  they  would,  I  know,  in  many 
cases  take  one  child  and  leave  her  with  one. 

30009.  Assuming  you  allow  that  10s.  is  a  very  fair,  if  not 
a  rather  large,  wage  for  a  woman  to  make,  do  you  think 
you  can  deliberately  fix  your  relief  so  as  to  insist  that  a 
woman  with  two  children  should  live  on  10s.  a  week, 
paying  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  for  her  rent  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  the 
condition  of  things. 

30010.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  your  remedy  *' f'^°  i 
that  you  should  have  a  legal  minimum  wage  ? — No,  I  ^ 
cannot  say  I  do.    That  is  rather  a  large  question,  and  I  ^.^cre 
do  not  know  that  it  is  quite  relevant.  ° 

30011.  It  is  very  relevant.  If  we  condemn  women  to 
support  two  children,  and  forbid  outdoor  relief,  it  is  very 
relevant  whether  the  State  takes  other  action  ? — Suppos- 
ing that  you  do  say  that  the  woman  is  to  earn  more,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  follow  that  she  will  earn  more. 

30012.  That  is  another  question.  Assuming  we  were 
satisfied  that  in  Victoria,  for  instance,  the  legal  minimum 
wage  had  resulted  in  women  earning  more  ? — If  I  were 
satisfied  that  that  was  so,  I  should  probably  vote  for  it. 

30013.  But  you  have  no  abstract  objection  to  a  legal 
minimum  wage  ? — I  have.  I  do  not  see  what  right  you 
have  to  prohibit  people  from  working  for  such  wages  as 
they  can  get. 

30014.  You  have  a  right  to  condemn  a  woman  with 
two  children  to  live  on  10s.  a  week  ? — I  do  not  condemn 
them.  I  do  not  see  that  anyone  condemns  them.  It  is 
one  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  which  one  cannot 
altogether  get  away  from.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
increase  of  the  facilities  of  relief  from  the  parish  would 
mend  it.  I  deplore  the  circumstances  quite  as  much  as 
anyone. 

30015.  But  you  accept  it.  With  regard  to  the  work- 
house, I  assume  that,  if  you  abolished  outdoor  relief, 
you  would  desire  that  a  certain  number  of  people  who  did 
not  go  into  the  workhouse  now  should  go  into  the  work- 
house ? — That  has  not  been  the  result  of  a  strict  adminis- 
tration. Where  outdoor  relief  is  refused,  it  has  generally 
had  the  opposite  effect.  There  has  generally  been  an 
accorapan3nng  decrease  in  the  workhouse.  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  is  likely  to  happen. 

30016.  On  the  contrary,  you  apprehend  that  that 
£3,000,000  a  year  which  goes  in  outdoor  relief  will  be  cut 
off  completely,  with  no  equivalent  increase,  or  no  increase 
of  the  indoor  relief  ?— That  has  been  the  experience  of 
unions  where  it  has  been  tried. 

30017.  Do  you  suggest  that  £3,000,000  should  be  spent 
otherwise  on  the  poor  ? — I  think  it  ought  to  fructify  in  the 
pockets  of  the  ratej^ayers  ;  some  of  it  will  go  in  wages, 
probably  the  great  part  of  it. 

30018.  You  do  not  consider  that  you  would  wish  to 
make  up  to  the  poor,  by  increasing  any  collective  provision, 
for  what  you  take  from  them  in  that  £3,000,000  a  year  ? — 
I  feel  that  a  collective  provision  will  never  be  an  adequate 
provision.  I  much  prefer,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  futiu-e  of  the  race,  to  leave  the  onus  on  self-support. 

.30019.  To  put  it  shortly,  you  wish  to  cut  that  amount 
off  what  i?  being  spent  on  the  poor  ? — On  that  particular 
form  of  relief. 

30020.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  wish  to  sjiend 
that  £3,000,000  otherwise  on  some  other  provision  for 
the  poor  ? — I  do  not  think,  if  you  see  your  way  to  make 
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not. 
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30022.  With  regard  to  these  scales  which  are  in  force, 
I  gathered  you  objected  to  a  scale  of  outdoor  relief  on  the 
ground  tha^.  it  gave  certainty  ? — Speaking  of  a  scale,  what 
I  objected  to  was  a  general  proposition,  say  that  every 
woman  with  so  many  children  should  have  so  much. 

30923.  I  gathered,  when  you  were  talking  of  the  sti- 
pendiary, that  one  reason  why  you  objected  to  his  giving 
outdoor  relief  was  that  you  would  assume  that  he  would 
be  governed  by  rules  or  law,  and,  therefore,  you  would 
bring  certainty  instead  of  uncertainty  into  it  ? — Yes. 

30324.  Why  do  you  cling  to  that  \mcertainty  ? — I  do 
not  cling  to  the  uncertainty.  I  think  I  explained  to  the 
Chairman  that  it  was  one  of  the  evils  of  the  law,  and  when 
abolishing  that  one  evil,  I  do  not  want  to  bring  in  anoth  r. 

30025.  Why  do  yoa  think  it  is  an  evil  ? — Uncertainty  ? 

30026.  Yes  ? — I  think  it  is  cruel  that  poor  people  should 
go  to  the  board  of  guardians  and  have  it  left  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  chance  whether  their  particular  friend  is  present  or 
not  whether  they  get  the  relief  or  not. 

30027.  You  prefer  to  leave  the  uncertainty  that  is 
cruelty,  to  introducing  a  certainty  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  said  that.  I  object  to  both.  I  think  the  uncertainty 
is  very  cruel  and  does  not  tend  to  good  administration,  but 
I  point  out  that  to  make  it  perfectly  certain  is  opening 
ot'ier  objections. 

30028.  I  understood  you  do  not  object  to  a  certain 
amount  of  administration  of  relief  by  charitable  agency  ? 
— Certainly  not  ? 

30029.  There  is  an  uncertainty  in  that,  is  there  not  ? — 
There  is. 

30030.  You  do  not  object  to  that  cruel  uncertainty 
when  it  is  given  by  voluntary  agency — I  take  a  view  perhaps 
which  is  different  to  that  which  many  people  take. 
I  think  it  is  on3  of  the  advantages  of  charitable  relief  that 
it  is  a  source  of  support  that  poor  people  do  not  calculate 
upon  with  the  same  certainty  and  the  same  industry  as  a 
rate  supplied  fund. 

30031.  For  instance,  a  widow  with  two  childre  i  would 
have  no  certainty  that  she  was  going  to  get  relief  by 
charitable  sources,  and  it  would  have  that  element  of 
cruelty  ? — I  am  afraid  there  are  elements  of  cruelty  in  the 
life  of  the  poor  that  you  cannot  help. 

30032.  And  you  are  -willing  to  accept  that  ? — That  is 
how  you  put  it,  but  I  do  not  quite  accept  that  conclusion. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  try  and  cure  it  in  the  way  you 
suggest. 

30033.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  22,  you  say: 
"  I  would  deprecate  the  suggestion  which  is  often  made 
that  paupers  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  franchise." 
Do  you  make  that  statement  as  applying  to  all  cla  ses  of 
persons  who  are  relieved  at  the  pubhc  expense  in  Poor 
Law  institutions  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

30034.  There  is  no  class  as  to  which  you  would  make  an 
exception,  is  there  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

3 , 035.  Do  you  think  that  some  exception  might  be  made 
in  the  case  of  the  sick  poor  person  who  might  be  taken 
into  an  institution  who  had  not  previoiisly  bjen  in  receipt 
of  Poor  Law  relief,  but  had  broken  down  in  consequence 
of  sickness  ? — I  think  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the 
condition  of  those  who  manage  these  things  for  themselves 
should  in  a  way  be  recognised  as  superior  to  those  who 
have  to  come  upon  the  public.  I  confess  I  should  not  care 
to  make  the  exception. 

30036.  Would  any  mischievous  results  follow  ? — 
From  what  ? 

30037.  Would  it  have  any  mischievous  effect  at  all  ? 
— It  is  all  part  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  pubhc,  I 
think,  which  does  not  sufficiently  encourage  the  inde- 
pendent man  as  compared  with  the  man  who  has  got 
to  come  upon  the  rates.  It  is  only  one  item  in  a  very 
long  series  of  incidents. 

30038.  In  paragraph  23,  you  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
tbiiL  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834  arrived  at  the 


conclusion  that  the  task  of  setting  the  poor  to  work  must  Objectionsti 
be  definitely  abandoned,  and  that  the  public  authority  relief  works 
must  confine  itself  to  giving  relief  in  destitution.    Do  for  the 
you  think  that  the  conditions  have  so  changed  that  some  uneinployeil, 
attempt  at  providing  work  might  be  warranted  with  some 
hope  of  success  ? — No,  I  think  the  conditions  are  even  more 
emphatically  corroborative  of  that  than  ever  they  were. 

30039.  You  think  if  that  was  the  case  in  1834,  it  is  much 
more  the  case  now  ? — I  think  so.  We  have  had  a  longer 
experience.  I  know  myself  no  single  instance  of  relief 
works  organised  by  a  public  body  that  have  done  any 
permanent  good,  I  should  say. 

30040.  You  would  say  that  the  effect  is  rather,  as  you 
term  it,  centripetal  than  centrifugal  ? — Yes. 

30041.  That  it  would  attract  men  to  rely  on  work 
being  provided  for  them  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  has  the  further 
difficulty,  that  by  starting  relief  works,  you  collect  the 
men  in  a  place  where,  ex  hypothesi,  there  is  no  work  for 
them.  What  you  want  is  some  influence  that  will  dis- 
perse these  men,  and  what  I  observe  is  that,  after  a 
period,  when  these  works  have  gone  on  for  a  certain  time, 
the  men  are  still  there,  and  they  have  still  got  to  face  the 
very  hard  condition  of  having  to  go  round  and  about  and 
look  for  work  elsewhere. 

30042.  You  do  not  think  there  is  really  any  change, 
(except  it  might  be  for  the  better)  in  the  conditions  of  life, 
which  would  warrant  anything  being  done  in  that  direction? 
■ — I  do  not  think  anything  should  be  done  in  that  direction. 
I  do  not  say  there  are  no  changes,  there  are  changes,  bub 
I  do  not  think  tliey  would  warrant  that. 

30043.  It  is  said  there  is  a  great  amount  of  casunl 
employment  now  in  the  case  of  people  who  are  displaee(f 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery  which  did  not  exist  at 
that  time,  and  the  demand  for  this  class  of  person  is  not 
so  good  as  one  would  think  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  very  much  the  language  that  was  held  in  1834  with 
regard  to  the  surplus  which  was  then  a  rural  surplus  ; 
by  changes  that  have  come  about  partly  industrial,  but 
also  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  through  an  unwise  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law,  you  have  collected  what  is  ' 
alleged  to  be  a  surplus  now  in  the  towns  instead  of  the 
country.    It  occms  to  me  that  probably  the  remedy 

which  was  effectual  then  would  be  effectual  now,  namely, 
discouraging  the  idea  that  these  men  can  be  found  work. 
You  must  support  them,  of  course,  if  they  are  destitute  ; 
that  I  fully  admit,  but  I  think  anything  that  deludes 
th«m  into  thinking  there  should  be  work  for  them  provided 
by  the  public  authority,  is  contrary  to  the  public  policy. 

30044.  You  would  say  with  regard  to  all  persons.  Impolicy  of 
practically,  who  are  receiving  maintenance  at  the  public  disguiswg 
expense,  that  that  fact  should  not  be  disguised  ?— No,  I  P"°"° 
think  not. 

30045.  In  the  interest  of  the  public  it  ought  to  be  clear 
that  these  people  are  living  at  the  public  expense,  in 
order  to  have  the  effect  of  instilhng  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  self-provision  ? — It  is  very  much  to  their  interests 
to  know  that  the  employment  which  they  are  on  cannot 
last. 

30046.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  see  that  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  your  statement  you  repeat  a  phrase  which  occurs 
very  often  in  your  books,  I  think :  "  The  absorption  of 
the  population  in  the  normal  industry  of  the  country." 
Do  you  think  that  the  normal  industry  of  the  country 
is  always  capable  of  absorbing  all  the  people  of  the 
country  ?— I  think  there  are  no  doubt  lets  and  hindrances, 
but  the  whole  course  of  industry  is  a  history  of  expansion. 
At  one  time  the  friction  which  prevents  expansion  is 
greater  than  at  others,  but  I  do  think  so,  certainly. 

30047.  You  think  the  present  system  of  industry  that  The  power 
we  have,  as  it  grows  and  perfects,  is  likely  to  employ  more  of  normal 
labour  ?— I  think  so,  certainly.  industry  to 

absorb  thi 

30048.  And  the  kind  of  labour  we  are  bringing  forward  unemployed 
can  always  be  employed  in  the  kind  of  businesses  we 
have  ? — No ;  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  do  is 
to  reduce  the  supply  of  unskilled  labour  certainly. 

30049.  There  may  be  at  all  times  a  supply  of  labour 
which  cannot  be  absorbed  because  the  people  are  not  the 
right  sort  of  people  ?— My  contention  is,  and  I  should 
say  my  observation  of  the  course  of  economic  develop- 
ment is,  that  given  a  free  market  you  get  people  acquiring 
the  qualities  and  aptitudes  that  are  required  for  the 
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expansion  of  industry.  If  you  give  parents  reason  to 
suppose  that  their  children  by  growing  up  unskilled 
labourers,  or  they  themselves  by  taking  no  thought  to 
improve  their  aptitudes,  will  be  provided  by  a  public 
rate,  I  think  you  very  much  intensify  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  expansion. 

30050.  Theoretically  that  would  be  quite  true,  but  do 
not  you  think  there  are  some  tendencies  in  industries 
just  now  that  are  making  for  something  very  d  fferent.  I 
put  it  in  this  way,  do  you  not  find  two  great  spheres  in 
which  human  labour  comes  in:  on  the  one  hand  it  com- 
petes with  machinery,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  co- 
operates  with   machinery.    Where   it    competes  with 

se  of  machinery  it  must  be  up  to  the  standard  of  the  machinery 
y-      with  which  it  competes, — you  cannot  replace  machinery 

with  men  unless  the  men  are  as  good  as  the  machinery  ? 

— Certainly  not. 

30051.  Then  that  raises  the  requirements  of  the  men  as 
high  as  you  raise  your  standard  of  machinery, — as  regards 
that  side  ;  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  one  side,  where  man 
competes  with  machinery  ? — I  place  some  confidence  in  the 
argument  which  I  have  seen  advanced  in  economical 
works  that  the  increase  of  machinery  has  not  reduced 
on  the  whole  the  emplo)Tnent  of  labour. 

30052.  Theoretically  I  quite  admit  that  ? — There  is 
some  approximation  in  practical  things  to  theory,  if  the 
theory  is  sound  ;  and  our  business,  I  think,  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  friction  that  prevents  practical  life  assimilating  itself 
to  what  you  think  is  theoretically  just  and  true. 

30053.  Suppose  we  abandon  that  then  and  take  the 
t)ther  side,  where  man  co-operates  with  machinery;  may 
it  not  be  the  case  that  there  the  co-operation  required  is  of 
a  very  low  standard  ? — I  take  it  that  in  a  world  where 
everything  was  machinery  this  type  of  labourer  would 
correspond  with  the  old  unskilled  labourer,  and  would  be 
the  bottom  of  the  scale.  I  understand  that  people  em- 
ployed about  machinery  generally  are  in  a  better  position 
than  the  merely  unskilled  manual  labourer. 

i,r         30054.  Take  that  great  problem  of  boy  labour.  May 
il       it  not  be  the  case  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
to     machinery  which  now  only  requires  very  unskilled  labour, 
'^'^      that  can  be  done  by  boys  ;   for  these  boys  there  is  no 
•iC'l-  prospect  when  they  grow  up,  and  that  is  what  I  mean  by 
the  non-absorption  of  labour  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances.   Can  you  tell  me  a  field  where  such  labour 
can  be  absorbed  ? — It  is  a  case  of  solvitur  ambulando  ;  if 
you  have  competent  labour  there  is  an  exchange  for  it  ; 
the  p  oducts  of  one  set  of  labour  would  exchange  against 
the  produ  ts  of  another  set  of  labour.    Theoretically  that 
is  so,  but  what  we  have  got  to  do,  as  practically  reformers, 
I  take  it,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  friction  that  prevents  that 
going  forward.    I  believe  it  is  going  forward  to  a  certain 
extent — to  a  large  extent. 

30055.  Take  a  third  case,  where  you  have  men  in 
middle  life  thrown  out  of  work  altogether  by  modern 
tendencies  ;  tendencies  that  make  for  improvement  such 
as  trade  unions  and  so  on,  where  men  are  thrown  out  at 
the  age  of  forty-five  to  fifty  ;  there  is  no  place  for  these 
men  in  the  industrial  community  so  far  as  I  ses.  Where 
is  the  absorptive  power  there  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
admit  that  a  man  at  forty-five  was  past  work. 

30056.  Exactly,  but  where  is  the  field  for  him  ? — I 
think  any  institution  or  any  combination  that  prevents 
a  man  from  getting  work  at  forty-five  is  rather  contrary 
to  public  policy,  and  I  should  hope  public  opinion  would 
correct  that.  If  that  is  the  tendency,  as  you  suggest,  of 
trade  unions,  I  should  say  that  it  was  our  business  to 
protest  against  it. 

30057.  I  am  afraid  you  are  more  theoretical  even  than 
I  am  ? — Possibly. 

ery  30058.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  May  I  ask  ;  if  that  is  the  tendency 
ISC  of  of  machinery  would  you  protest  agauist  machinery  '! — 
°y"      Certainly  not. 

30059.  You  would  protest  against  the  use  of  machinery, 
if  that  was  the  tendency  ? — No. 

30060.  If  it  is  the  tendency  of  machinery  to  throw  men 
out  at  forty,  why  should  you  not  protest  against  that  ? — 
Because  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  any  right  for  the 
sake  of  anyone  to  deprive  the  whole  world  of  the  use  of 
machinery,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  so  sacred 
in  the  regulations  of  a  trade  union  which  prevents  a  man 


at  forty-five  from  getting  work.    I  think  I  am  entitled  to  Mr.Thomae 

criticise  that,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  entitled  to  argue  MacKai/. 

in  favour  of  depriving  mankind  of  the  use  of  machinery.   

^       ^  5  Nov.  1006. 

30061.  (Chairman.)  In    1834   there   was   an  opinion  

amongst  the  Commissioners  in  dealing  with  the  surplus 
agricultural  labourer  that  there  was  a  power  capable  of 

fully  absorbing  all  that  surplus  labour  which  went  away  ? 
• — I  think  that  was  the  assumption  on  which  they  acted, 
certainly. 

30062.  That  is  to  say,  you  had  a  surplus  of  agricultural  The  power 
labour  which  they  wanted  to  direct  to  the  industrial  pf  normal 
centres  ;  the  problem  now  is  the  reverse  ? — It  is  rather.      industry  to 

absorb  the 

30063.  Therefore  I  suppose  one  may  fairly  assume  that  unemployed, 
these  people  being  in  the  industrial  centres,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  industrial  system  which  does  not  give  that 

amount  of  employment  which  was  hoped  ? — May  I 
answer  like  this  ?  As  far  as  I  know,  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners never  said  exactly  where  the  surplus  labour 
in  the  rural  districts  was  going  to,  but  they  relied  on  what 
they  thought  was  the  sound  economical  law,  and  they 
said  :  "  Stop  the  concentration  here  through  the  Poor 
Law."  They  never  undertook  to  prophesy  ;  but  I  submit 
that  Pro''essor  Smirt  has  beon  asking  me  to  prophesy 
what  will  happen  if  you  stop  Poor  Law  relief.  I  believe 
that  the  economical  system  is  capable  of  absorbing 
certainly  very  large  proportion  of  it,  if  not  all  of  it,  and  in 
increasing  quantities.  In  1834,  the  bulk,  or  at  any  rate  a 
very  largo  proportion  of  the  population  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursaits  certamly. 

30064.  A  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  population 
is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  than  in  any  country 
of  the  world  except  Belgium  ? — Yes. 

30065.  You  think  that  there  are  latent  economic  forces 
which  could  be  developed,  and  which  could  still  absorb  ? 
— Yes.  Might  I  supjilement  what  I  said  by  this  ;  that 
I  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  little  migration  took 
place  after  the  Act  of  1834.  What  happened  was  that 
the  natural  relations  of  employment  were  restored  ;  a 
man  took  a  job,  and  an  employer  was  willirg  to  give  a 
job,  when  he  knew  that  the  whole  system  was  not 
vitiated,  as  it  was,  by  the  Poor  Law  system.  I  believe 
something  very  much  of  the  same  sort  would  happen  if  we 
could  get  rid  of  what  I  regard  as  the  unwholesome  con- 
dition of  Poor  Law  relief  in  large  centres  of  population- 

30066.  You  trust  rather  to  internal  migration  than  to 
emigration  ? — I  believe  that  probably  a  great  many 
would  find  work  where  they  were. 

30067.  (Mr.  Booth)  You  rely  on  the  wholesome  effect 
of  private  enterprise,  as  I  understand  it  ? — For  one  thing  I 
was  asked,  what  would  you  do  with  the  rates  you  saved 
by  better  administration.  I  say  that  is  a  fund  to  begin 
with,  which  would  largely  help  you  through  the  difficulty. 

30068.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  supplement 
private  enterprise  by  some  form  of  collective  enterprise 
in  order  to  utilise  the  wasted  labour  ? — That  is  my  opinion, 
rightly  or  wrongly. 

30069.  (Mr.  Loch.)  When  you  say  "  absorbed,"  do  you 
mean  it  may  be  absorbed  in  many  ways  not  merely  by 
intenser  work,  so  to  speak,  locally,  but  also  migration  by 
emigration  ? — Quite  so. 

30070.  (Professor  Smart.)  Would  you  have  any  ob- The  criteria 
jection  to  telling  me  what  you  would  expect  a  successful  ot  a  success- 
Poor  Law  to  do,  in  respect  of  various  headings,  I  want  to      Poor  Law. 
get  a  canon  of  how  we  are  to  judge  of  the  success  of 

a  Poor  Law  ? — ^By  a  diminishing  rate  of  pauperism  I 
should  think,  largely.  Let  me  put  it,  adequate  I'elief,  and 
a  diminishing  rate  of  pauperism. 

30071.  Is  it  by  diminishing  the  numbers  of  those  who 
get  relief  ? — I  think  it  is,  certainly. 

30072.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  proportion  to  population 
who  get  relief  ? — Both  proportion  and  numbers. 

30073.  It  might  be  proportion  without  numbers  ? — 
Quite  so. 

30074.  Still  if  you  are  only  speaking  about  numbers 
th?re  mi:^ht  be  bad  tim  -swhena  too  strict  a  Imiriistralion 
would  diminish  numbers,  and  yet  it  might  be  a  bad  Poor 
Law  ? — I  am  not  disposed  to  admit  that.  I  think  if 
you  have  adequate  relief  provided  for  it  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDEKCE  : 


Mr.  Thomas  an  economy  that  is   n  advantage  to  everyone  concerned 
MacKay.     that  you  are  called  on  to  say  how  you  want  that  economy 
to  be  spent. 

30021.  You  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wish  it  to  be 
spent  collectively  on  the  poor  ? — No,  I  do  not — certainly 
not. 


6  Nov.  190G. 


Objection  to 
scales  of 
relief. 


Objections  to 
stipendiary 
alininistra- 
tion  of 
out-relief. 


Evils  of 
erratic 
administra- 
tion of  Poor 
Law. 


The 

advantages 
of  the  "  un- 
certainty " 
of  charity. 


Disfranchise- 
ment as  a 
condition  of 
relief. 


30022.  With  regard  to  these  scales  which  are  m  force, 
I  gathered  you  objected  to  a  scale  of  outdoor  relief  on  the 
ground  tha:  it  gave  certainty  ? — Speaking  of  a  scale,  what 
I  objected  to  was  a  general  proposition,  say  that  every 
woman  with  so  many  children  should  have  so  much. 

30023.  I  gathered,  when  you  were  talking  of  the  sti- 
pendiary, that  one  reason  why  you  objected  to  his  giving 
outdoor  relief  was  that  you  would  assume  that  he  would 
be  governed  by  rules  or  law,  and,  therefore,  you  would 
bring  certainty  instead  of  uncertainty  into  it  ? — Yes. 

30024.  Why  do  you  cling  to  that  imcertainty  ?— I  do 
not  cling  to  the  uncertainty.  I  think  I  explained  to  the 
Chairman  that  it  was  one  of  the  evils  of  the  law,  and  when 
abolishing  that  one  evil,  I  do  not  want  to  bring  in  anoth  r. 

30025.  Why  do  yoii  think  it  is  an  evil  ? — Uncertainty  ? 

30026.  Yes  ? — I  think  it  is  cruel  that  poor  people  should 
go  to  the  board  of  guardians  and  have  it  left  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  chance  whether  their  particular  friend  is  present  or 
not  whether  they  get  the  relief  or  not. 

30027.  You  prefer  to  leave  the  uncertainty  that  is 
cruelty,  to  introducing  a  certainty  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  said  that.  I  object  to  both.  I  think  the  uncertainty 
is  very  cruel  and  does  not  tend  to  good  administration,  but 
I  point  out  that  to  make  it  perfectly  certain  is  opening 
otaer  objections. 

30028.  I  understood  you  do  not  object  to  a  certain 
amount  of  administration  of  relief  by  charitable  agency  ? 
— Certainly  not  ? 

30029.  There  is  an  xincertainty  in  that,  is  there  not  ? — 
There  is. 

30030.  You  do  not  object  to  that  cruel  uncertainty 
when  it  is  given  by  voluntary  agency — I  take  a  view  perhaps 
which  is  different  to  that  which  many  people  take. 
I  think  it  is  on?  of  the  advantages  of  charitable  relief  that 
it  is  a  source  of  support  that  poor  people  do  not  calculate 
upon  with  the  same  certainty  and  the  same  industry  as  a 
rate  supplied  fund. 

30031.  For  instance,  a  widow  with  two  childre  i  would 
have  no  certainty  that  she  was  going  to  get  relief  by 
charitable  sources,  and  it  would  have  that  element  of 
cruelty  ? — I  am  afraid  there  are  elements  of  cruelty  in  the 
life  of  the  poor  that  you  cannot  help. 

30032.  And  you  are  willing  to  accept  that  ? — That  is 
how  you  put  it,  but  I  do  not  quite  accept  that  conclusion. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  try  and  cure  it  in  the  way  you 
suggest. 

30033.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  22,  you  say: 
"  I  would  deprecate  the  suggestion  which  is  often  made 
that  paupers  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  franchise." 
Do  you  make  that  statement  as  applying  to  all  cla  ses  of 
persons  who  are  relieved  at  the  public  expense  in  Poor 
Law  institutions  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

30034.  There  is  no  class  as  to  which  you  would  make  an 
exception,  is  there  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

3  035.  Do  you  think  that  some  exception  might  be  made 
in  the  case  of  the  sick  poor  person  who  might  be  taken 
into  an  institution  who  had  not  previously  bjen  in  receipt 
of  Poor  Law  relief,  but  had  broken  down  in  consequence 
of  sickness  ? — I  think  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the 
conditio.!  of  those  who  manage  these  things  for  themselves 
should  in  a  way  be  recognised  as  superior  to  those  who 
have  to  come  upon  the  public.  I  confess  I  should  not  care 
to  make  the  exception. 

30036.  Would  any  mischievous  results  follow  ? — 
From  what  ? 

30037.  Would  it  have  any  mischievous  effect  at  aU  ? 
— It  is  all  part  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  public,  I 
think,  which  does  not  sufficiently  encourage  the  inde- 
pendent man  as  compared  with  the  man  who  has  got 
to  come  upon  the  rates.  It  is  only  one  item  in  a  very 
long  series  of  incidents. 

30038.  In  paragraph  23,  you  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  llie>  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834  arrived  at  the 


conclusion  that  the  task  of  setting  the  poor  to  work  must  Objectioi 
be  definitely  abandoned,  and  that  the  public  authority  relief  wo 
must  confine  itself  to  giving  relief  in  destitution.    Do  for  the 
you  think  that  the  conditions  have  so  changed  that  some  unemplo; 
attempt  at  providing  work  might  be  warranted  with  some 
hope  of  success  ? — No,  I  think  the  conditions  are  even  more 
emphatically  corroborative  of  that  than  ever  they  were. 

30039.  You  think  if  that  was  the  case  in  1834,  it  is  much 
more  the  case  now  ? — 1  think  so.  We  have  had  a  longer 
experience.  I  know  myself  no  single  instance  of  relief 
works  organised  by  a  public  body  that  have  dono  any 
permanent  good,  I  should  say. 

30040.  You  would  say  that  the  effect  is  rather,  as  you 
term  it,  centripetal  than  centrifugal  ? — Yes. 

30041.  That  it  would  attract  men  to  rely  on  work 
being  provided  for  them  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  has  the  further 
difficulty,  that  by  starting  relief  works,  you  collect  the 
men  in  a  place  where,  ex  hypothesi,  there  is  no  work  for 
them.  What  you  want  is  some  influence  that  will  dis- 
perse these  men,  and  what  I  observe  is  that,  after  a 
period,  when  these  works  have  gone  on  for  a  certain  time, 
the  men  are  still  there,  and  they  have  still  got  to  face  the 
very  hard  condition  of  having  to  go  round  and  about  and 
look  for  work  elsewhere. 

30042.  You  do  not  think  there  is  really  any  change, 
(except  it  might  be  for  the  better)  in  the  conditions  of  life, 
which  would  warrant  anything  being  done  in  that  direction? 
- — I  do  not  think  anything  should  be  done  in  that  direction. 
I  do  not  say  there  are  no  changes,  there  are  changes,  buti 
I  do  not  think  they  would  warrant  that. 

30043.  It  is  said  there  is  a  great  amount  of  casuil 
employment  now  in  the  case  of  people  who  are  displacec' 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery  which  did  not  exist  at 
that  time,  and  the  demand  for  this  class  of  person  is  not 
so  good  as  one  would  think  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  very  much  the  language  that  was  held  in  1834  with 
regard  to  the  surplus  which  was  then  a  rural  surplus  ; 
by  changes  that  have  come  about  partly  industrial,  but 
also  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  through  an  unwise  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law,  you  have  collected  what  is 
alleged  to  be  a  surplus  now  in  the  towns  instead  of  the 
country.  It  occurs  to  me  that  probably  the  remedy 
which  was  effectual  then  would  be  effectual  now,  namely, 
discouraging  the  idea  that  these  men  can  be  found  work. 
You  must  support  them,  of  course,  if  they  are  destitute  ; 
that  I  fully  admit,  but  I  think  anything  that  deludes 
th«m  into  thinking  there  should  be  work  for  them  provided 
by  the  public  authority,  is  contrary  to  the  pubUc  policy. 

30044.  You  would  say  with  regard  to  all  persons, 
practically,  who  are  receiving  maintenance  at  the  public 
expense,  that  that  fact  should  not  be  disguised  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

30045.  In  the  interest  of  the  public  it  ought  to  be  clear 
that  these  people  are  living  at  the  public  expense,  in 
order  to  have  the  effect  of  instilhng  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  self-provision  ? — It  is  very  much  to  their  interests 
to  know  that  the  employment  which  they  are  on  cannot 
last. 

30046.  (Professor  Smart.)  I  see  that  in  th?  last  para- 
graph of  your  statement  you  repeat  a  phrase  which  occurs 
very  often  in  your  books,  I  think  :  "  The  absorption  of 
the  population  in  the  normal  industry  of  the  country." 
Do  you  think  that  the  normal  industry  of  the  country 
is  always  capable  of  absorbing  all  the  people  of  the 
country  ? — I  think  there  are  no  doubt  lets  and  hindrances, 
but  the  whole  course  of  industry  is  a  history  of  expansion. 
At  one  time  the  friction  which  prevents  expansion  is 
greater  than  at  others,  but  I  do  think  so,  certainly. 

30047.  You  think  the  present  system  of  industry  that  The  po" 
we  have,  as  it  grows  and  perfects,  is  likely  to  employ  more  of  nonr 
labour  ? — I  think  so,  certainly.  industr 

30048.  And  the  kind  of  labour  we  are  bringing  forward  unempl 
can  always  be  employed  in  the  kind  of  businesses  we 

have  ? — No ;  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  do  is 
to  reduce  the  supply  of  unskilled  labour  certainly. 

30049.  There  may  be  at  all  times  a  supply  of  labour 
which  cannot  be  absorbed  because  the  people  are  not  the 
right  sort  of  people  ? — My  contention  is,  and  I  should 
say  my  observation  of  the  course  of  economic  develop- 
ment is,  that  given  a  free  market  you  get  people  acquirinf 
the  qualities  and  aptitudes  that  are  required  for  the 
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expansion  of  industry.  If  you  give  parents  reason  to 
suppose  tiiat  their  children  by  growing  up  unskilled 
labourers,  or  they  themselves  by  taking  no  thought  to 
improve  their  aptitudes,  will  be  provided  by  a  public 
rate,  I  think  you  very  much  intensify  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  expansion. 

30050.  Theoretically  that  would  be  quite  true,  but  do 
not  you  think  there  are  some  tendencies  in  industries 
just  now  that  are  making  for  something  very  d  fferent.  I 
put  it  in  this  way,  do  you  not  find  two  great  spheres  in 
which  human  labour  comes  in:  on  the  one  hand  it  com- 
petes with  machinery,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  co- 

linery  operates  with  machinery.  Where  it  competes  with 
cause  of  machinery  it  must  bo  up  to  the  standard  of  the  machinery 
ploy-     with  which  it  competes, — you  cannot  replace  machinery 

with  men  unless  the  men  are  as  good  as  the  machinery  ? 

— Certainly  not. 

30051.  Then  that  rai5es  the  requirements  of  the  men  as 
high  as  you  raise  your  standard  of  machinery, — as  regards 
that  side  ;  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  one  side,  where  man 
competes  with  machinery  ? — I  place  some  confidence  in  the 
argument  which  I  have  seen  advanced  in  economical 
works  that  the  increase  of  machinery  has  not  reduced 
on  the  whole  the  employment  of  labour. 

30052.  Theoretically  I  quite  admit  that  ? — There  is 
some  approximation  in  practical  things  to  theory,  if  the 
theory  is  sound  ;  and  our  business,  I  think,  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  friction  that  prevents  practical  life  assimilating  itself 
to  what  you  think  is  theoretically  just  and  true. 

30053.  Suppose  we  abandon  that  then  and  take  the 
other  side,  where  man  co-operates  with  machinery;  may 
it  not  be  the  case  that  there  the  co-operation  required  is  of 
a  very  low  standard  ? — I  take  it  that  in  a  world  where 
everything  was  machinery  this  type  of  labourer  would 
correspond  with  the  old  unskilled  labourer,  and  would  be 
the  bottom  of  the  scale.  I  understand  that  people  em- 
ployed about  machinery  generally  are  in  a  better  position 
than  the  merely  unskilled  manual  labourer. 

power  30054.  Take  that  great  problem  of  boy  labour.  May 
iiriiial  it  not  be  the  case  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
stry  to  machinery  which  now  only  requires  very  unskilled  labour, 
lb  the  that  can  be  done  by  boys  ;  for  these  boys  there  is  no 
nplojed.  prospect  when  they  grow  up,  and  that  is  what  I  mean  by 
the  non-absorption  of  labour  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. Can  you  tell  me  a  field  where  such  labour 
can  be  absorbed  ? — It  is  a  case  of  solvitur  ambulando  ;  if 
you  have  competent  labour  there  is  an  exchange  for  it  ; 
the  p  oducts  of  one  set  of  labour  would  exchange  against 
the  produ :ts  of  another  set  of  labour.  Tlieoretically  that 
is  so,  but  what  we  have  got  to  do,  as  practically  reformers, 
I  take  it,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  friction  that  prevents  that 
going  forward.  I  believe  it  is  going  forward  to  a  certain 
extent — to  a  large  extent. 

30055.  Take  a  third  case,  where  you  have  men  in 
middle  life  thrown  out  of  work  altogether  by  modern 
tendencies  ;  tendencies  that  make  for  improvement  such 
as  trade  unions  and  so  on,  where  men  are  thrown  out  at 
the  age  of  forty-five  to  fifty  ;  there  is  no  place  for  these 
men  in  the  industrial  community  so  far  as  I  see.  Wiiero 
is  the  absorptive  power  there  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
admit  that  a  man  at  forty-five  was  past  work. 

30056.  Exactly,  but  where  is  the  field  for  him  ? — I 
think  any  institution  or  any  combination  that  prevents 
a  man  from  getting  work  at  forty-five  is  rather  contrary 
to  public  policy,  and  I  should  hope  public  opinion  would 
correct  that.  If  that  is  the  tendency,  as  you  suggest,  of 
trade  unions,  I  should  say  that  it  was  our  business  to 
protest  against  it. 

30057.  I  am  afraid  you  are  more  theoretical  even  than 
I  am  ? — Possibly. 

"iiinery  30058.  {31  rs.  Webb.)  May  I  ask  ;  if  that  is  the  tendency 
a  cause  of  of  machinery  would  you  protest  against  machinery  ? — ■ 
employ-      Certainly  not. 

30059.  You  would  protest  against  the  use  of  machinery, 
if  that  was  the  tendency  ? — No. 

30060.  If  it  is  the  tendency  of  machinery  to  throw  men 
out  at  forty,  why  should  you  not  protest  against  that  ? — 
Because  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  any  right  for  the 
sake  of  anyone  to  deprive  the  whole  world  of  the  use  of 
machinery,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  so  sacred 
in  the  regulations  of  a  trade  union  which  prevents  a  man 
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at  forty-five  from  getting  work.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
criticise  that,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  entitled  to  argue 
in  favour  of  depriving  mankind  of  the  use  of  machinery. 

30061.  {Chairman.)  In  1834  there  was  an  opinion 
amongst  the  Commissioners  in  dealing  with  the  surplus 
agricultural  labourer  that  there  was  a  power  capable  of 
fully  absorbing  all  that  surplus  labour  which  went  away  ? 
— I  think  that  was  the  assumption  on  which  they  acted, 
certainly. 

30062.  That  is  to  say,  you  had  a  surplus  of  agricultural 
labour  which  they  wanted  to  direct  to  the  industrial 
centres  ;  the  proljlem  now  is  the  reverse  ? — It  is  rather. 

30063.  Therefore  I  suppose  one  may  fairly  assume  that 
these  people  being  in  the  industrial  centres,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  industrial  system  which  does  not  give  that 
amount  of  employment  which  was  hoped  ? — May  I 
answer  like  this  ?  As  far  as  I  know,  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners never  said  exactly  where  the  surplus  labour 
in  the  rural  districts  was  going  to,  but  they  relied  on  what 
they  thought  was  the  sound  economical  law,  and  they 
said  :  "  Stop  the  concentration  here  through  the  Poor 
Law."  They  never  undertook  to  prophesy  ;  but  I  submit 
that  Pro''essor  Fmirt  has  beon  asking  me  to  prophesy 
what  will  happen  if  you  stop  Poor  Law  relief.  I  believe 
that  the  economical  system  is  capable  of  absorbing 
certainly  very  large  proportion  of  it,  if  not  all  of  it,  and  in 
increasin'i  quantities.  In  1834,  the  bulk,  or  at  any  rate  a 
very  largo  proportion  of  the  population  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  certamly. 

30064.  A  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  population 
is  engaged  in  agricultural  pui  suits  than  in  any  country 
of  the  world  except  Belgium  ? — Yes. 

30065.  You  think  that  there  are  latent  economic  forces 
which  could  be  developed,  and  which  could  still  absorb  ? 
— Yes.  Might  I  supplement  what  I  said  by  this  ;  that 
I  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  little  migration  took 
place  after  the  Act  of  1834.  What  happened  was  that 
the  natural  relations  of  employment  were  restored  ;  a 
man  took  a  job,  and  an  employer  was  willirg  to  give  a 
job,  when  he  knew  that  the  whole  system  was  not 
vitiated,  as  it  was,  by  the  Poor  Law  system.  I  believe 
something  very  much  of  the  same  sort  would  happen  if  we 
could  get  rid  of  what  I  regard  as  the  unwholesome  con- 
dition of  Poor  Law  reUef  in  large  centres  of  population. 

30066.  You  trust  rather  to  internal  migration  than  to 
emigration  ? — I  believe  that  probably  a  great  many 
would  find  work  where  they  were. 

30067.  (Mr.  Booth)  You  rely  on  the  wholesome  effect 
of  private  enterprise,  as  I  understand  it  ? — For  one  thing  I 
was  asked,  what  would  you  do  with  the  rates  you  saved 
by  better  administration.  I  say  that  is  a  fund  to  begin 
with,  which  would  largely  help  you  through  the  difficulty. 

30068.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  supplement 
private  enterprise  by  some  form  of  collective  enterprise 
in  order  to  utilise  the  wasted  labour  ? — That  is  my  opinion, 
rightly  or  wrongly. 

30069.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Wlien  you  say  "  absorbed,"  do  you 
mean  it  may  be  absorbed  in  many  ways  not  merely  by 
intenser  work,  so  to  speak,  locally,  but  also  migration  by 
emigration  ? — Quite  bo. 

30070.  (Professor  Smart.)  Would  you  have  any  ob- The  criteria 
jection  to  telling  me  what  you  would  expect  a  successful  of  a  success- 
Poor  Law  to  do,  in  respect  of  various  headings,  I  want  to      Poor  Law. 
get  a  canon  of  how  we  are  to  judge  of  the  success  of 

a  Poor  Law  ? — By  a  diminishing  rate  of  pauperism  I 
should  think,  largely.  Let  me  put  it,  adequate  relief,  and 
a  diminishing  rate  of  pauperism. 

30071.  Is  it  by  diminishing  the  numbers  of  those  who 
get  relief  ?— I  think  it  is,  certainly. 

30072.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  proportion  to  population 
who  get  relief  ? — Both  jjroportion  and  numbers. 

30073.  It  might  be  proportion  without  numbers  ? — 
Quite  so. 

30074.  Still  if  you  are  only  speaking  about  numbers 
th^re  mi;|ht  be  bad  tim^swhena  too  strict  administration 
would  diminish  numbers,  and  yet  it  might  be  a  bad  Poor 
Law  ? — I  am  not  disposed  to  admit  that.  I  think  if 
you  have  adequate  relief  provided  for  it  is  all  that  \s 
necessary. 
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30076.  Have  you  not  to  look  at  the  two  sides :  it  has  to  be 
adequate,  and  in  bad  times  probably  your  numbers  would 
increase  ? — Yes,  certainly.  I  did  not  understand  your 
question  I  suppose. 

30076.  Now  to  pass  to  classes.  Do  you  consider  it  a 
successful  Poor  Law  which  would  diminish  those  who  get 
outdoor  relief  ? — I  think  I  do. 

30077.  Do  you  consider  that  a  successful  Poor  Law  in 
this  sense  would  pro  tanto,  or  to  a  certain  extent,  increase 
the  indoor  relief  ? — No,  that  has  not  been  the  experience, 
and  I  should  not  expect  it. 

30078.  If  you  do  not  give  outdoor  relief  you  come  to 
a  residuum  who  must  have  relief  of  some  sort  ? — It  is  the 
residuum  that  go  in,  the  people  that  get  outdoor  relief 
do  not  go  in. 

30079.  You  have  already  the  people  who  get  indoor  relief  ; 
if  you  stop  outdoor  relief  you  surely  get  a  residuum  who 
must  get  indoor  relief  ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  the  fact 
is  that  when  outdoor  relief  has  been  stopped,  indoor 
relief  has  not  increased. 

30080.  I  know  that,  but  I  am  speaking  of  an  entire 
abolition  of  outdoor  relief  ? — I  am  speaking  of  cases 
where  it  has  been  practically  entirely  abolished. 

30081.  Within  the  area,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

30082.  They  might  have  gone  to  other  areas  of  course  ? — 
— I  do  not  think  that  is  likely.  They  would  not  be  quali- 
fied to  receive  relief  if  they  went  to  another  area. 

30083.  When  you  have  found  relatives  for  some,  and 
charity  for  some,  surely  there  are  some  left  who  are  now 
getting  outdoor  relief,  and  those  people  would  require 
to  get  indoor  relief,  so  the  number  of  indoor  paupers 
would  not  necessarily  decrease  owing  to  successful  Poor 
Law  administration  ? — There  is  a  plausibility  in  your 
etatement,  but  I  say  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  has 
not  occurred,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would  occur. 

30084.  Successful  administration  would  diminish  in- 
door adult  able-bodied  poor  ? — It  would. 

30085.  May  I  ask  if  you  agree  with  the  Scottish  princi- 
ple in  theory  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  the  English  the 
better.  If  a  man,  able-bodied  or  otherwise,  is  destitute 
and  absolutely  without  the  necessities  of  life,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Poor  Law  to  provide  for  him.  Unfortunately 
the  English  law  has  been  so  stretched  that  they  have  let 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
let  in,  and  the  power  of  relieving,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
able-bodied  men  has  not  been  sufficiently  guarded. 

30086.  You  would  put  it  in  this  way  that  an  increase 
of  able-bodied  pauperism  probably  showed  a  failure  of 
the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

30087.  Would  a  successful  Poor  Law  decrease  the  number 
of  children?  I  want  to  get  the  various  tests  by  which  we 
can  judge  ofthe  success  or  failure  of  a  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  it 
would  in  the  long  run  decrease ;  you  might  at  first  iiLstead 
of  iivLng  outdoor  relief  have  to  take  some  of  the  children 
into  your  schools,  and  that  might  mean  a  momentary 
increase,  but  I  believe  the  result  over  a  series  of  years 
■would  be  that  you  would  find  the  parents  were  learning 
more  successfully  to  support  their  children. 

30088.  On  the  other  hand  you  might  be  taking  more 
stringent  means  to  get  hold  of  the  children  from  im- 
worthy  parents  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  no 
doubt ;  it  is  hardly  a  question  of  Poor  Law.  It  is 
perhaps  rather  more  a  question  for  the  police. 

30089.  W'ith  regard  to  the  insane  ;  I  suppose  the  num- 
ber of  insane  will  increase  whatever  your  Poor  Law  does. 
It  is  quite  independent  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — It  is  inde- 
pendent ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  going  into,  but 
I  understand  the  alleged  increase  of  insanity  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  good  number  of  people  are  taken  care 
of  now  by  the  Poor  Law  who  previously  were  not  taken 
care  of,  and  possibly  to  a  large  extent  n:glected.  I 
confess  I  have  sufficient  belief  in  the  natural  instincts 
of  society  to  hope  that  there  will  be  some  reaction 
against  the  now  preval  nt  dispo^i  ion  t©  throw  all  oblig- 
ation on  the  rates  and  that  people  who  are  not  trouble- 
some to  their  relatives  may  be  kept  at  home  to  a 
Jarger  extent  than  at  present.  I  prefer  to  rely  upon  the 
family  and  the  natural  instincts  of  society  rather  than 
on  the  Poor  Law. 


30090.  You  would  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
numbers  of  pauper  lunatics  may  not  increase  ? — I  only 
guarded  myself  in  that  way.  I  should  want  to  know 
exactly  the  cause,  why  they  were  rising  or  falling. 

30091.  Now  take  the  expenditure  ;  as  the  standard  Expenditi 
of  living  rises,  that  must  increase  the  expenditure  per  as  a  critei 
head,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  and  up  to  a  point  I  think  you  admini 
want  it  done  in  a  reasonable  business-like  way.  tiation. 

30092.  Both  in  indoor  and  outdoor  ? — Yes,  I  suppose 
that  is  so. 

30093.  You  do  not  think  we  have  come  to  the  limit  of 
expenditure  on  lunacy  yet  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  speak  much  about  that. 

30094.  Putting  all  these  things  together,  do  you  think 
that,  under  a  successful  Poor  Law  the  expenditure  is 
likely  to  decrease  ? — I  can  conceive  it  decreasing  very 
much,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  decrease.  I  think  that  a. 
better  system  of  Poor  Law  would  result  in  people 
cheerfully  discharging  their  own  obligations,  releasing 
very  largely  the  public  funds. 

30095.  There  are  so  many  things  we  must  do  for  the 
poor,  both  in  and  out,  because  of  the  rising 
standard  ? — I  am  always  living  in  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  reaction  of  feeling,  and  the  people  will  not  think 
it  is  a  tendency  to  be  encouraged,  but  discouraged  ;  and 
the  discouragement  which  the  public  opinion  would 
give  would  lead  to  a  belter  result, 

30096.  The  rate  per  head  is  8s.  2^d.  just  now  ;  it  was 
6s.  in  1891.    Would  you  say  that  in  itself  was  a  proof  _ 
of  badly  administered  Poor  Law  ? — I  should  want  to  go 
into  the  details  I  think,  and  know  exactly  how  it  arose. 

I  expect  it  is  in  this  particular  instance,  knowing  what  j 
do  of  how  it  has  arisen. 

30097.  It  comes  to  this,  that  an  increase  of  expendi-  Increase 
ture  in  itself,  is  no  proof  of  failure  ? — No.  pauperisi 

a  criterioi 

30098.  And  the  increase  of  numbers  is  not  clearly  a  a.(lniiiiisti 
proof  of  failure  either  ? — I  can  conceive  circumstances  tion. 
under  which  it  might  not  be  ;  but  I  confess  when  I  say 

that,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  really ;   I  think  it  in 
rather  a  test  of  failure. 

30099.  We  got    the  statement  the  other  day,  that  Question 
the  most  striking  phenomenon  with  regard  to  our  subject  increase 
had  been  the  increase  of  pauperism  since  the  year  1891 :  decrease 
would  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  P?^'P®"yj!  '! 
have  been  told,  and  what  the  other  striking  features  are  ^i'''^® 

to  make  a  comparison,  but  it  is  a  striking  feature  cer- 
tainly that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase. 

30100.  An  increase  of  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

30101.  Do  you  mean  in  the  proportion  of  pauperism 
to  population  ? — I  am  afraid  in  both  ;  in  certain  districts 
at  all  events  the  increase  has  not  only  been  in  actual 
numbers,  but  proportionately  to  population. 

30102.  If  you  had  been  told  there  was  not  an  increase 
in  proportion,  but  only  an  increase  in  numbers,  would  you 
still  say  the  most  striking  phenomenon  with  regard  to  the 
Poor  Law  had  been  the  increase  of  pauperism  ? — I  think 
the  difficulty  that  has  brought  us  all  here  to-day  is  that 
certain  districts  have  taken  a  particular  view,  and 
their  action  has  very  much  raised  the  general  rate  of 
pauperism  which  previous  to  that  was  decreasing  ;  they 
have  made  the  general  rate  stationary,  and,  in  their 
own  districts,  have  caused  a  great  increase  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively. 

30103.  Have  not  you  found  that  the  rate  of  pauperism 
over  the  country  has  not  been  increasing,  but  positively 
decreasing  ? — I  know  it  has. 

30104.  You  know  it  has  ? — I  know  that  is  what  the 
statistics  show. 

30105.  You  would  not  say  then  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  Poor  Law  administration  had  been  the  in- 
crease of  pauperism  ? — I  might  have  put  it  in  better 
phraseology,  I  do  not  know. 

30106.  (Miss  Hill.)  1  suppose  you  do  not  consider  that  Eflfeet  em 
the  very  general  habit  of  giving  out-relief  to  widows  is  wages  of 
very  likely  to  tend  to  any  rise  of  wages  ? — No,  I  should  out-relief 
imagine  not.  widows. 

30107.  In  the  time  of  1834  men  had  subsidies  to  their 
wages  from  the  Poor  Law.  We  have  continued  that  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  widows,  may  this  have  something 
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to  do  with  the  low  rates  of  wages  ? — I  think,  undoubt- 
edly, the  fact  that  you  have  a  large  population  partially 
supported  by  the  Poor  Law  does  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  tend  to  a  lower  rate  of  wages. 

30108.  And  in  so  far  as  any  alteration  in  that  practic3 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  widows  themselves, 
you  would  be  thinking  of  it  a  good  deal  in  i  s  influence 
on  the  people  themselves,  rather  than  especially  as 
effecting  economy  in  the  rates  ? — Quit«  so. 
e  fixity  30109.  Wth  regard  to  the  question  of  absorption,  it 
^TmUi  '^^y  '^^  very  difficult  to  tell  precisely  what  number  could 
^  j(.  be  absorbed,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  your  experience 
^  "  proves  that  there  is  a  great  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
these  people  cither  to  move  to  other  places  or  still  more 
to  fit  themselves  to  other  places  ? — No  doubt  that  is  one  of 
the  initial  frictions  of  life  that  civilisation  requires  us  to 
get  rid  of. 

30110.  And  in  their  own  interests,  what  we  have  to  do 
specially  for  them  is  not  to  supply  them  with  work  which 
does  not  stimulate  them,  but  to  turn  their  full  attention  on 
availing  themselves  of  whatever  opportunities  of  inde- 
pendent work  there  are  ?— Certainly. 

°^  30111.  And   all  work  supplied  for  the  sake  of  the 

, '  worker  rather  than  for  the  result  of  it  is  not  stimulat- 
g  mg  ?— JNo,  1  thmk  on  the  contrary. 

ployed.  30112.  It  cannot  be  stimulating  because  food  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  necessarily  supplied  and  the 
work  goes  on  whether  there  is  any  obedience,  energy, 
invention  or  industry  shewn  ? — I  quite  agree. 

30113.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  numbers  of 
lunatics,  have  we  not  it  on  evidence  that  a  great  deal  of  it 
is  due  to  drink  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  competent  to  say. 
It  is  likely  enough.  * 

30114.  We  had  evidence  the  other  day  here  with  regard 
to  that  point  ? — It  is  quite  likely. 

it  of  free      30115.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  In  paragraph  22,  you  say:  "If 
cal         an  adequate  hospital  treatment  in  sickness  is  to  be  given 
on         as  a  matter  of  course  and  gratuitously."    Do  I  understand 
idence.     you  to  mean  that  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
hospital  relief  should  be  adequate  in  the  present  state  of 
society  ? — I  think  that  is  only  a  general  statement — 
"  acceptable  "  perhaps  is  a  better  word  than  "  adequate  "  : 
"  If  acceptable  hospital  treatment  is  given."    I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  expect  that  people  who  are  pushed  for  a 
great  many  things  could  be  expected  und«r  such  con- 
ditions to  make  an  effort  to  provide  it  for  themselves. 

30116.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  any  reservation 
behind  that  "  if"  ? — No,  I  did  not  mtend  any. 
consti-        30117.  {Mrs.   Bosanquet.)  In   paragraph   14   of  your 
statement,  you  speak  of  transferring  the  machinery  of  the 
Poor  Law  to  stipendiary  management  under  a  county  or 
even  a  national  board.     Had  you  in  mind  to  transfer  it  to 
iiiiiity  of  the  county  council  ? — -That  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
county     an  adoption  of  what  I  suggest. 

30118.  You  would  prefer  that  to  havmg  a  special 
body  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — I  think  you  want  a  special 
body,  or  a  specially  trained  person  for  the  administration, 
though  for  the  ultimate  control  of  such  administrators  I 
should  prefer,  I  think,  a  body  of  business  men.  I  think 
it  is  a  more  practicable  thing  to  ask  for  a  body  of  business 
men,  such  as  a  county  council  would  probably  bo. 

30119.  You  would  not  object  necessarily  to  another 
body  being  elected  or  appointed  on  purpose  if  it  was 
thought  the  county  council,  for  instance,  had  too  much 
on  their  hands  ? — It  depends  on  how  you  appoint.  Tiio 
gist  of  my  evidence  is  that  I  rather  despair  of  the  elective 
principle.  I  think  that  Parliament,  which  is,  of  course, 
an  elective  body,  ought  to  settle  what  the  principle  is  to 
be,  to  depute  the  carrying  out  of  that  to  some  competent 
body.  I  do  not  think  that  body  should  be  an  elected 
body,  because,  rs  experience  shows,  such  bodies  fssume 
legislative  and  discretionary  powers  and  s^t  the  inten- 
tion of  parliament  at  defiance,  you  must  get  a  nom- 
inated body,  nominated  because  of  its  having  special 
qualifications. 

30120.  This  nominated  body  might  be  a  section  of  the 
county  council  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  employing, 
as  I  say,  for  the  main  administration  salaried  officials. 

;  sti{>en-  30121.  Would  these  salaried  officials  be  men  like  the 

n  admin-  relieving  officers  or  men  like  our  present  clerks,  or  men  like 

at  ion  of  stipendiary  magistrates  ? — I  think  men  of  that  sort.  I 
oor  relief. 


Ill  of 

ideal 
Law 
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should  say  something  of  the  status  of  the  Poor  Law  in-  Mr.  Thomis 
spector.  MacKaij. 

30122.  That  would  be  more  the  stitns  of  the  magistrate  ^  Nov^TsOS 
than  anything  else  ? — Yes.   ^  

30123.  Would  their  functions  be  what  you  may  call 
purely  judicial  in  the  administration  of  the  law  ?— I 
think  necessarily,  if  you  have  otiicials,  it  must  be  so. 

30124.  Would  they  be  responsible  to  this  county  board  ? 
— No  doubt,  for  financial  purpose?,  they  would  be  ;  but 
I  confess  I  have  not  thought  out  the  details,  and  I  admit 
there  are  a  great  many  difficulties,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  details  are  insuperable. 

30125.  In  general,  would  the  function  of  these  officers 
be  to  adjudicate  on  the  eases  that  were  brought  before 
them  and  say  whether  they  should  go  into  institutions,  or 
have  out-relief,  or  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ? — - 
I  have  stated.  I  think,  there  would  bo  a  great  difficulty  in 
asking  such  officers  to  administer  out-relief,  I  think 
it  would  be  very  easy  for  them  to  classify  persons  who  were 
going  to  be  admitted  to  some  type  of  institution. 

30126.  What  would  be  your  special  difficulty  with  re-  Objections  to 
gard  to  out-relief  ?  Would  it  be  the  question  of  certainty  ?  stij.endiary 
— I  think  the  certainty.    You  say:  You  are  an  orphan,  adnunistra- 

I  i-  u      Tf  A  i.      tion  of 

and  you  get  so  much.     If  you  are  a  widow,  you  get  so  Qu^.i-gijef 

much.    It  would  be  a  sort  of  permanent  endowment 

of  people  to  neglect  to  provide  for  those  risks  of  life,  which 

I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  myself. 

30127.  Could  you  take  this  line  with  that,  that  these 
officials,  when  they  found  any  case  was  not  suitable  for 
any  one  of  their  institutions,  might  refer  it  back  to  a 
local  committee  to  deal  with  ? — From  voluntary  funds  ? 

30128.  From  voluntary  funds  ? — Certainly,  I  think  that  The  functions 
would  be  one  of  their  functions.  j>f  proposed 

30129.  So  that,  in  that  way,  they  would  be  able  to  sort  voluntary 
all  their  cases  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  even  when  they  took  them  committees' 
into  their  establishments,  it  would  be  possible,  indeed  as  regafds 
desirable,  to  have  someone  to  come  and  see  whether  it  relief. 

was  possible  to  set  them  up  in  independent  life  again. 

30130.  You  would  have  local  committees  all  over 
the  country  taking  local  interest  in  connection  with  these  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  hope  so. 

30131.  [Chairman.)  On  that  point  of  outdoor  relief, 

you  really  object  to  any  standard  being  laid  down  be-  ]c,y-^\^ 
cause  you  think  it  would  increase  thenumbor  of  applica-  fixed  ("jrtain 
tions  ? — I  think  it  would  increase  the  inducements  to  a  system  of 
class  of  the  population  that  at  present  is  not  at  all  attracted  out-relief, 
by  the  Poor  Law  to  come  upon  the  rates.    I  am  afraid  it 
might.    Tlxe  difficulty  might  not  be  insuperable,  but  I  soo 
that  difficulty,  and  I  thought  it  right  to  point  it  out. 

30132.  I  can  understand  there  being  an  increase  of 
applications  if  the  standard  was  higher  and  the  test  slight ; 
but  supposing  the  tost  was  severe  ? — ^If  my  argument  is 
worth  anything,  it  would  probably  be  more  mischicTous, 
because  you  would  get  the  bettor  class  of  person  relying 
on  it ;  but  I  do  not  press  that,  it  is  an  objection  to  my 
own  suggestion — 'I  should  be  glad  to  think  it  superable. 

30133.  I  see  the  danger  or  the  cruelty  of  a  fluctuating  or 
variable  system  of  outdoor  relief,  but  I  cannot  quite  see 
the  danger  of  a  rigid  uniform  system  of  outdoor  relief,  as- 
suming there  is  such  a  thing  ? — It  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  everyone  at  the  age  of  sixty  shall  receive  so  much 
out  of  the  poor  rate,  and  if  the  instruction  to  your  official 
is  that  an  old  man  of  sixty  against  whom  there  is  nothing 
particular  to  be  said  shall  get  so  much  a  week,  it  is  tanta- 
mount to  transferring  the  whole  care  of  old  age  from  the 
individual  to  the  public  authority,  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend. 

30134.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  one  of  the 
objoctioiLS  of  an  outdoor  relief  system  is  that  people  try  to 
take  advantage  of  it  ? — Yes. 

30135.  If  there  Wcos  a  tost,  they  would  know  it  was  no 
use  trying  to  take  advantage  of  it  unless  thej'  came  up 
to  the  test  ? — They  would  not  try  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  but  there  is  a  danger  of  what  I  may  call  an  industrious 
preparation  to  qualify. 

30136.  That  applies  to  all  tests,  does  it  not  ?— But  I 
think  particularly  to  this. 

30137.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  I  suppose  in  your  experience  t^'nskilled 
you  find  that  the  class  from  which  the  largest  number  of  labour  tiie 
applicants  for  assistance  either  under  the  Poor  Law  or  ciiief  source 

of  destitution. 
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from  charity  are  from  the  class  known  as  the  unskilled 
laboui-er  ? — Certainly,  that  is  so. 

30138.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  Professor 
Smart,  that  in  your  judgment  there  was  rather  a  super- 
abundant supply  of  that  class  of  labour  in  this  country  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  afraid  there  is. 

30139.  You  would  advocate  that  boys  and  girls  be 
brought  up  to  skilled  trades  ? — Yes.  I  wish  one  could 
impress  upon  parents  generally  that  they  should  make  a 
greater  effort  than  they  are  inclined  to  do.  There  is  a 
great  temptation  to  parents  to  send  their  boys  out  at 
once  to  earn  a  few  shillings,  and  I  think  they  are  not 
always  as  wise  as  they  might  be  in  that. 

30140.  Do  you  anticipate  if  there  is  a  larger  number  in 
skilled  trades  that  it  would  reduce  the  applicants  for 
assistance  ? — Certainly. 

30141.  Why  do  you  think  that  ? — Because  my  observa- 
tion is  that  the  skilled  trade  people  are  people  who  are 
able  to  manage  for  themselves. 

30142.  You  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  there  is  no 
unemployment  amongst  the  skilled  trades  ? — There  is 
imemployment  I  know,  but  it  is  an  unemployment  to  an 
extent  th?,t  they  are  able  to  cope  with  themselves. 

30143.  That  is  your  explanation  ? — I  think  it  is  largely 
so. 

30144.  I  was  only  afraid  that  probably  you  might 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  in  the  skilled  trades  that  cannot  find  employ- 
ment even  to-day  at  the  present  moment  ? — There  are 
I  suppose,  of  course  fluctuations  in  trade,  but  my  observa- 
tion is  that  these  people  are  like  everybody  else,  they 
have  their  difficulties  in  life,  but  they  are  not  to  an  extent 
which  obliges  them  to  come  upon  the  poor  rate. 

30145.  In  making  a  provision  among  themselves,  they 
tire  providing  for  themselves  in  unemployment  or  sick- 
ness to  a  large  extent.  ? — Yes 

"Effect  of  Out-  30146.  [Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  this  question  of  the 
door  Relief  }iigh  class  of  person  who  might  apply,  a  typical  instance 
Societies^  would  be  provided  by  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly 
Act  and  Societies)  Act,  would  it  not  ? — Quite  so. 
generally  of  a  30147.  There  you  give  a  bonus  in  favour  of  relieving  a 
man  who  was  to  have  5s.  a  week  or  less  ? — I  think  that 
is  a  very  apposite  illustration. 

30148.  You  think  that  it  is  injurious  ? — Yes,  I  think 
the  ambition  of  the  Friendly  Society  man  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  complete  independence.  It  is  a  very  questionable 
policy,  to  my  mind,  to  invite  him  to  come  to  the  Poor  Law 
%y  offering  him  better  terms  than  anybody  else. 

30149.  Would  it  have  a  reactionary  effect  on  his  standard 
'Of  thrift  ? — I  think  if  this  Act  is  acted  on,  that  it  will 
liiave  certainly. 

30150.  Mr.  King,  of  Wallingford,  the  other  day  gave 
evidence  here,  and  said  he  had  adopted  a  kind  of  thrift 
test,  or  that  his  board  had,  so  that  anybody  might  get 
outdoor  relief  if  they  had  saved  some  money.  The  effect 
of  it  was  that  the  applications  went  down  because  people 
had  saved  money  and  they  had  got  to  know  there  was 
that  test.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  test  which  you 
would  accept — I  am  taking  up  what  the  Chairman  said 
about  some  kind  of  test  making  outdoor  relief  more 
certain  ? — That  is  a  better  test. 

30151.  That  is  a  test  which  is  positive  in  its  nature  ? — 
That,  I  think,  is  a  better  form  of  test.  I  would  rather 
keep  these  things  apart.  I  am  suspicious  of  all  sugges- 
tions th  .t  the  Poor  Law  should  give  rewards  to  thrift  or 
other  virtues.  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  make  Poor  Law 
reUef  as  automatic  as  possible ;  and  if  you  can  make  the 
test  the  willingness  of  a  man  to  give  up  his  own  sources  of 
support  and  take  those  which  are  offered  him  by  the 
public  authority,  I  think  you  have  got  as  good  a  test,  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  as  has  ever  yet  been  devised. 

30152.  To  take  another  subject,  if  we  were  imable 
to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  you  suggest  of  a  kind  of 
magisterial  settlement  of  relief,  do  you  think  in  London 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  MetropoUtan  quaUfication 
for  whatever  board  might  deal  with  these  things  than 
that  we  should  have  a  local  quaUfication  for  guardians.  ? — 
If  the  rate  is  going  to  be  a  Metropolitan  rate,  it  would 
naturally  follow,  I  take  it,  that  the  qualification  would  be 
a  MotropoUtan  one. 
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30153.  If  the  rate  were  in  part  Metropolitan  and  in 
part  local,  would  you  still  think  that  the  Metropolitan 
representative  might  not  attend  to  local  affairs  ? — Of 
course  the  present  restriction  on  representation  does 
sometimes  prevent  people  who  might  be  qualified  coming 
forward  in  a  locality  which  they  happen  to  be  interested 
in,  because  they -have  no  qualification. 

30154.  You  would  be  inclined  to  modify  that  for  the 
good  of  the  administration  ? — I  think  so,  possibly.  I 
do  not  attach  very  much  importance  to  it  relatively  to 
other  reforms. 

30155.  Have  you  studied  at  all  the  question  of  alien 
population  in  Whitechapel  ? — It  is  rather  a  vexed  question 
as  to  whether  that  has  made  so  great  a  difference,  that  the 
credit,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Whitechapel  Guardians  in  making 
a  change  is  not  so  ■  very  great  because  of  that  ? — My 
attention  has  been  frequently  called  to  it.  It  is  alleged 
of  course  that  the  ease,  with  which,  what  I  regard  as  the 
reform,  has  been  carried  out  in  Whitechapel  and  St. 
George's,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  number  of 
Jewish  aliens  there  who  are  supported  by  the  Jewish 
Board  and  not  by  the  Board  distributing  the  rates.  I 
think  the  answer  to  that  is  that  the  whole  thing  was 
carried  out  before  there  was  a  very  large  influx  of  aliens. 
Whitechapel  has  always  had  a  large  number  of  aliens, 
but  when  I  first  knew  St.  George's  in  the-East  there  were 
extremely  few  there.  The  reform  had  been  carried  out 
many  years  before,  when  I  do  not  think  there  was  an 
appreciable  number  of  aliens  in  the  place.  I  asked  a 
friend  of  mine  to  get  out  statistics  on  the  subject,  and  as 
far  as  he  could  make  out  if  you  deducted,  by  the  aid  of 
the  census,  the  foreign  population  in  these  unions  and 
compared  them  with  ccntiguous  unions  where  a  different 
policy  had  been  pursued,  you  would  find  that  the  percent- 
age of  pauperism  on  the  British  population  in  the  strict 
unions  was  about  half,  and  even  less  in  some  cases,  than 
in  the  unions  -where  they  had  been  going  on  a  laxer  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  think  that  the  defence  of  the  lax  system 
takes  much  from  that  line  of  argument.  There  are  other 
things,  of  course,  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  helps  them  very  much. 

30156.  I  think  your  general  view  of  outdoor  relief 
would  be  that  we  should  not  use  the  Poor  Law  system 
as  a  means  of  equalising  conditions  of  wages  and  things 
of  that  sort  ? — I  think  so  certainly. 

;  30157.  The  Social  Democratic  Federation  gave  some  Power'ol 
evdience  here,  and  there  is  one  point  which  I  think  I  justices  t 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  upon.  They  say  here  :  grant  rel 
"  Only  in  the  case  of  non-able  bod  ed,  the  Act  of  1834 
allowed  the  grant  of  outdoor  rehef  by  order  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  if  one  of  thf  m  could  testify,  from 
personal  knowledge,  that  the  apphcant,  through  physical 
weakness  or  old  age,  was  absolutely  incapable  of  woi  k. 
But  even  this  clause  has  remained  from  tie  very  teginnirg  a 
dead  letter."  That  was  a  clause  which  had  no  relation 
to  the  modem  1834  Poor  Law.  It  was  a  previous  clause, 
was  it  not,  affecting  justices  ? — Yes.  The  alarmists, 
if  I  may  call  them  so,  the  people  who  were  afraid  that 
some  great  hardship  was  going  to  be  inflicted,  insisted 
that  that  clause  should  be  inserted  to  give  an  outlet  to 
enable  justices  to  give  relief  over  the  heads  of  the  new 
union  authority ;  but  I  believe  that  the  clause  is  so 
drafted  that  no  one  has  yet  ever  been  able  to  order  relief 
under  it.  There  was  a  case  at  Oxford  I  understand  some 
time  ago,  but  I  believe  the  relieving  officer  on  the 
advice  of  the  board  disregarded  the  Order.  It  remained, 
I  think,  as  they  say,  a  dead  letter. 

30158.  Therefore,  it  really,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not 
represent  the  position  ? — I  think  it  entirely  relates  to  the 
aged  and  children. 

.30159.  Yes  ? — It  does  not  touch  the  able-bodied  at 
all. 

30160.  It  is  not  a  mark  of  the  non-success  of  the  Poor 
Law,  but  its  desuetude  is  rather  a  mark  of  the  success  of 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Quite  so. 

30161.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  there  might  Advisal 
bn  a  medical  rehef  centre  solely  dealing  with  medical  . 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  another  with  regard  to  ^"j^jj^- 
the  ordinary  normal  relief  which  might  be  attached  to  a  ^^^^ 
Poor  Law  and  yet  possibly  other  divisions.  Are  you  in  public 
favour  of  what  one  may  call  a  multiplication  of  centres, 
cr  would  you  say  it  is  better  to  have  one  poor  relief 
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administration  covering  the  whole  ground  ? — I  think  I 
incline  that  way.  I  admit  this  is  a  subject  like  a  great 
many  others  in  which  what  is  best  administered  is  best. 
I  am  very  much  against  the  idea  that  you  can  start  all 
sorts  of  means  of  relief  at  the  cost  of  the  rates  and  taxes, 
which  shall  not  be  in  the  nature  of  the  Poor  Law.  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  deceiving  ourselves,  if  we  suppose 
that  we  are  effecting  a  great  result  by  a  mere  change  of 
name.  The  economic  and  moral  effect  must  be  the  same 
whether  you  call  it  a  Poor  Law  Board  or  a  Medical  Board. 

30162.  In  that  sense,  you  do  not  want  to  have  a 
separate  distress  committee  system  for  the  unemployed, 
and  so  on  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

30163.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  I  do  not  know 
whether  your  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Scotch 
system  of  outdoor  relief  ? — I  ought  to  know  more  than 
I  do  about  it,  being  a  Scotchman,  but  I  know  a  little 
about  it. 

30164.  There  there  are  no  fixed  scales  of  relief,  as  I 
dare  say  you  are  aware  ? — There  is  none  in  England. 

30165.  In  Scotland,  we  will  assume  for  the  purpose 
of  the  argument,  there  is  a  very  full  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  each  applicant  for  relief, 
which  I  think  would  meet  probably  the  point  that  you 
put,  that  there  may  be  sometimes  an  inducement  to  a 
certain  industrious  preparation  to  qualify.  If  there  is  a 
very  full  inquiry  by  an  official  into  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  applicant,  and  in  the  event  of 
relief  being  given  which  the  applicant  does  not  think 

h  sys-  sufficient,  or  the  official  thinks  is  too  much,  if  there  is  an 
appeal,  would  that  remove  to  some  extent  your  objec- 
tion ? — Yes.  Of  course  an  inquiry  is  better  than  no 
inquiry,  but  I  am  a  little  sceptical,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
about  inquiries  by  public  boards.  If  I  might  add 
another  adjective  to  that  phrase  I  used,  I  think  the  pro- 
cess of  qualification  is  largely  unconscious  ;  if  people 
know  that  such  and  such  qualifications  will  get  relief, 
there  is  a  sort  of  tendency  for  that  class  to  grow  up. 
What  I  am  anxious  to  do  is  to  put  under  restriction, 
(an  inquiry  would  be  a  restriction)  if  I  cannot  altogether 
abolish  the  inducements  to  rely  upon  the  public  authority. 


;  (le- 
as to 


It  is  a  process  which  is  largely  unconscious,  very  Mr.  Thomas 
insidious  and  it  ought  to  h^  guarded  against.  MacKay. 

30166.  I  see  you  say  in   your   statement   that   the  g  1906. 

financial  responsibility  of  a  locality  is  practically  a  

thing'  of  the  past,  accordingly  your  suggestion  there  is  Scottish  Pooi 
that  the  area  should  be  very  largely  increased,  or  that  Law  areas 
there  should  be  perhaps  a  national  rate  or  tax.    In  ^^nd  rating 
Scotland  the  areas  are  very  much  smaller  than  they  system. 

are  in  England.    Perhaps  your  attention  has  not  been 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  areas  are  parochial  ? — ^Yes. 

30167.  It  is  a  pxrochial  rate  which  supports  the  poor  ? 
— And  the  rate  is  divided  moreover. 

30168.  It  is  divided  between  the  owner  and  the  occu- 
pier ? — That  is  certainly  a  better  system  than  the  English 
system.  I  will  not  say  who  actually  bears  the  burden, 
that  is  a  disputed  point,  but  the  actual  payment  and 
all  knowledge  of  the  rates  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
landlord  ;  the  poor  people  who  vote  really  know  nothing 
of  them. 

30169.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  think  that  it  can  j^^.'^j'"'^^^ 
be  quite  said  that  local  responsibility  is  a  thing  of  the  incidence  of 
past  on  account  of  the  alteration  of  the  charge  of  ex-  ^ost  of  relief— 
penditure  ? — In  London  it  is  very  largely  so. 

30170.  In  London  81  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  a  local 
charge  ? — But  a  large  part  of  it  comes  back  through  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

30171.  No  doubt  a  considerable  part  is  chargeable 
to  the  Common  Poor  Fund,  but  even  then  it  is  only  about 
£1,500,000  out  of  the  £4,000,000  that  is  chargeable  to 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  ? — Then  there  is 
the  amount  they  get  from  the  County  Council. 

30172.  But  that  is  not  large  in  London ;  it  is  I  think 
about  £500,000  ?— That  fact  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
you  have  got  the  compound  householder,  and  also  the 
fact  that  corporations  and  limited  liability  companies 
are  entirely  disfranchised  is  some  justification,  I  think, 
for  that  remark. 

30173.  You  put  it  a  little  sL-ongly ;  you  do  not  limit  it 
to  London  to  begin  with  ? — I  am  quite  content  to  admit 
that  perhaps  it  is  a  little  highly  drawn. 
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SIXTIETH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  6th  November,  1906. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  A.  Robinson,  K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 

Mr.  George  L.^nsbury. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 


Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDougall. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary), 


Mr.  Morris  Stephany,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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30174.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  for  the  relief  of  the  Jewish  Poor  ? — I  am. 

30175.  I  believe  you  have  prepared  a  statement  relative 
to  the  work  of  that  Board,  and  if  you  will  hand  it  in  we 
wiU  treat  that  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  — The  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Jewish  Poor  was  founded  in  1859.  The  members  of  the 
Board  at  first  numbered  twenty-nine,  now  fifty-five. 
The  work  of  the  Board  is,  broadly  speaking,  divided  into 
two  sections  :  A. — Eleemosynary  ;  B. — Non-Eleemosy- 
nary. The  various  departments  comprised  in  A.  are  (1) 
Relief,  (2)  Temporary  Allowances,  (3)  Fixed  Allowances, 
(4)  Emigration,  (5)  Clothing;  in  B.,  (6)  Industrial,  (7) 
Loan.  C. — There  is  another  department,  (8)  Sanitary, 
which  cannot  be  accurately  grouped  in  either  section. 

A . — Eleemosynary. 

2.  The  system  of  reUef  organisation  as  hereinafter 
described  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  evolution,  but  the 
main  lines  of  administration  are  similar  to  those  upon 
which  the  work  of  the  institution  originally  started. 

3.  All  applicants  for  relief  are  received  in  person  by  an 
experienced  clerk  on  five  mornings  of  the  week  ;  the  clerk 
has  power  to  reject  only  such  applications  as  are 
obviously  unsuitable  or  unworthy  of  assistance,  or  as  are 
known  to  him  to  be  made  by  impostors.  All  other  cases 
receive  cards  admitting  them  to  a  Relief  Rota  conducted 
by  members  of  the  Board  sitting  three  times  a  week  ;  the 
member  of  the  Board  is  assisted  by  a  relief  clerk,  an  in- 
vestigating officer,  and  a  record  clerk.  Such  apphcations 
as  are  new  cases  will  have  been  investigated  by  the  in- 
vestigating ofiicer  prior  to  the  sitting  of  the  rota.  Old 
cases  are,  if  necessary,  re-investigated  by  the  officer  before 
appearing  before  the  rota  ;  if  such  cases  are  already  in 
the  hands  of  an  honorary  visitor  of  the  Board,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  regarding  cases  requiring  frequent 
advice  and  attention,  a  fresh  report  is  asked  for  prior  to  the 
sitting  of  the  rota.  Reports  of  honorary  visitors  are 
noted  on  form  "A"  attached  {See  App.  No.  XI.  (A) )  and 
records  of  all  cases  are  tabulated  on  form  "  B  "  produced. 
(See  App.  No.  XI.  (B).) 

4.  The  relief  rota  has  now  the  power  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  within  defined  limits  to  refer  certain  cases  for 
future  treatment  by  temporary  relief  to  the  relief  clerks  ; 
the  exercise  of  this  power  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  who  reports  to  his 
committee  once  in  six  months.  Each  case  is  decided  by 
the  ReUef  Rota  on  its  merits  and  the  great  aim  is  to  help 
applicants  so  that  they  can  help  themselves. 

5.  The  provision  of  separate  medical  attendance  by 
Jewish  medical  men  was  abandoned  in  1879,  bat  meat. 


milk,  wine,  etc.,  are  provided  by  orders  issued  upon 
certificates  from  parochial  medical  officers  and  other 
doctors  known  to  the  Board. 

6.  A  separate  committee  was  established  in  1896  in 
order  to  secure ,  continuity  of  treatment  by  the  same 
members  of  the  Board  of  those  cases  which  have  appeared 
before  the  ordinaiy  relief  rotas  during  eight  weeks,  or 
which  from  the  outset  threatened  to  be  of  a  permanent 
character.  The  cases  referred  to  the  committee  by  the 
relief  rotas  are  mostly  those  of  old  age,  of  failure  of  health  of 
breadwinners,  of  widows  with  dependent  children,  and 
wives  deserted  by  their  husbands  or  whose  husbands  are 
away  but  in  communication  with  their  wives.  By  this 
method  a  greater  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicants, 
their  aptitudes  and  prospects  is  secured  and  more  thorough 
treatment  is  possible  ;  but  it  will  be  readily  understood,  in 
view  of  the  class  of  cases,  many  of  them  are  found  not  to  be 
susceptible  of  improvement,  and  are  transferred  to  the 
fixed  allowances. 
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7.  Very  early  in  its  history,  in  1861,  the  Board  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  poor  persons  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  who  had  become  physically  unable  to  support 
themselves,  so  that  they  should  not  drift  into  the  work- 
house, and  at  the  same  time  the  Board  commenced  to 
render  assistance  permanently  to  widows  with  young 
children.  The  cases  which  are  referred  to  this  depart- 
ment are  similar  to  those  treated  by  the  temporary 
allowance  committee,  but  are  deemed  less  capable  of 
improvement.  The  allowances  are  made  for  terms  of 
three  to  six  months,  and  each  case  is  reviewed  on  an 
average  three  times  a  year  by  the  committee,  which  sits 
weekly. 

8.  This  work  was  first  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Emigratio 
separate  committee  in  1879.  Applications  are  made  in 
the  usual  way  to  a  clerk,  the  case  is  investigated  and  is 
subsequently  dealt  with  by  a  rota  of  the  committee, 
which  has  this  year  sat  weekly.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
intending  emigrant  is  required  to  make  a  considerable 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  tickets.  The  committee 
is  prepared  to  send  emigrants  to  any  of  the  British  Col- 
onies, where  there  may  be  a  good  prospect  of  successful 
settlement ;  during  recent  years,  the  majority  of  such 
emigrants  have  desired  to  proceed  to  Canada.  The  com- 
mittee assists  some  cases  to  the  United  States,  most  of 
those  proceeding  thither  consisting  of  wives,  with  their 
children,  who  are  about  to  rejoin  their  husbands.  In  the 
current  year,  the  committee  has  emigrated  some  cases  to 
Argentina,  where  the  Government  gives  numerous  facilities 
to  emigrants,  and  where  the  Jewish  colonies,  founded  by 
Baron  de  Hirsch,  are  attaining  a  considerable  measure  of 
success. 

9.  This  department  was  organised  in  1893,  and  is 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  who  distribute  the 
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clothing  received  at  the  Board  from  guilds  and  private 
persons  to  applicants,  who  are  furnished  with  a  card  by 
officials  of  the  Board. 

B.  — Non-Eleemosynary. 

10.  The  departments  under  this  head  are  located  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  Board's  premises  with  independent 
access  ;  in  this  way,  applicants  who  do  not  seek  material 
relief,  are  not  required  to  mingle  with  those  who,  through 
misfortune  or  improvidence,  have  to  have  recourse  to  the 
help  of  the  Board.  The  various  sections  are  managed  by 
different  committees,  consisting  partly  of  members  of  the 
Board,  and  partly  of  others,  who  are  willing  to  interest 
themselves  in  special  work. 

11.  The  work  of  this  department,  which  was  organised 
on  its  present  basis  in  1874,  consists  in  assisting  parents 
to  apprentice  their  children  to  trades  other  than  tailoring 
and  cigar-making,  by  advancing  the  necessary  premiums, 
which  are  repaid  from  the  earnings  of  the  apprentice  by 
graduated  payments.  The  committee  also  makes  ad- 
vances by  way  of  loans  for  the  purchase  of  tools,  and  pays 
the  fees  of  such  boys  as  can  be  induced  to  attend  evening 
chisses  of  technical  schools.  Since  the  year  1904,  the 
work  of  apprenticing  girls  has  been  delegated  to  a  ladies' 
sub-committee,  which  meets  at  Butler  Street,  Spital- 
fields,  the  cost  being  supported  from  the  funds  of  the 
Board. 

12.  The  Board  has  from  its  foimdation  granted  loans 
m  borrowers  for  trade  purposes  without  interest,  repay- 
toent  being  made  by  weekly  instalments  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  on  the  sum  advanced.  In  1867,  the  loan 
department  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
separate  committee.  They  are  empowered  to  grant 
ioans  without  security  only  to  certain  cases  and  within 
a  fixed  annual  limit ;  in  all  other  cases  the  borrower  has 
to  provide  sureties,  one  surety  in  case  of  loans  of  £2,  two 
for  loans  of  £5,  three  for  loans  of  £10  and  upwards.  The 
total  amount  of  loans  granted  has  much  increased,  and 
the  scale  has  been  extended  since  the  receipt  of  a  bequest 
in  1900  under  the  will  of  the  late  Baroness  de  Hirsch  for 
the  Board's  loan  purposes.  The  applications  of  borrowers 
are  investigated  when  necessary,  and  the  position  of 
sureties,  unless  known  to  the  Board,  are  also  enquired 
into  ;  proposals  for  loans  are  made  on  form  produced 
{See  App,  No.  XI.  (C)  )  which  can  be  obtained  four  days 
a  week.  Loans  are  paid  out  on  five  days,  and  speci- 
fied days  are  assigned  to  borrowers  upon  which  to  make 
their  repa5rments,  which  are  entered  up  in  a  book  re- 
tained by  the  borrower.  For  the  whole  thirty-nine 
years  of  the  committee's  work,  the  average  percentage 
•of  bad  debts  does  not  exceed  2|  per  cent. 

C. — The  Sanitary  Department. 

13.  As  far  back  as  1866  the  Board  concerned  itself 
with  remedying  the  sanitary  defects  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  Jewish  poor,  and  in  1884,  the  Board  having  decided 
to  appoint  a  paid  sanitary  inspector,  the  work  of  the 
department  was  reorganised  and  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  separate  committee.  In  1897,  the  Board  having 
decided  upon  the  repo;t  of  a  special  sub-committee  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  among  the  Jewish  poor,  the  sanitary  inspector, 
in  addition  to  the  work  of  detecting  and  obtaining  the 
remedy  of  sanitary  defects,  was  recjuired  to  visit  all  cases 
of  reputed  or  apparent  phthisis  referred  to  him.  Other 
measures  were  at  the  same  time  adopted  and  honorary 
visitors  of  the  Board  assisted  in  the  work. 

14.  In  1904  it  had  become  apparent  that  owing  to 
improved  municipal  administration  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  sanitary  inspectors  provided  by  the  borough 
coimcils,  the  principal  duties  of  this  department  would  in 
future  consist  in  carrying  out  measures  required  in  order  to 
arrest  the  spread  of  disease.  The  Board  accordingh' 
appointed  two  lady  health  visitors,  who  were,  however, 
fully-qualified  sanitary  inspectors,  and  the  services  of 
a  junior  health  visitor  to  deal  with  cases  of  ophthalmia 
and  skin  disease  were  also  engaged  in  that  year,  ths 
prevalence  of  such  cases  amongst  the  children  of  the 
poor  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  diminution 
in  these  cases. 

15.  During  the  current  year,  there  has  been  a  complete 
reorganisation  of  the  staff,  and  a  clearer  definition  has 
been  made  of  its  duties,  with  the  result  that  two  assistant 
health  visitors  have  been  engaged  in  addition. 
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16.  The  after-care  of  cases  of  phthisis,  who  are  discharged      Mr.  M. 
from  sanatoria,  is  in  charge  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Step'hany. 

Board  and  of  the  Daneswood  Sanatorium  for  Jewish   — 

Consumptives.  6  Nov.  1906. 

17.  The  work  of  checking  the  spread  of  phthisis  will  London"" 
probably  in  time  be  universally  recognized  as  an  obhgation  Jewish 
attaching  to  local  authorities,  when  the  Board  will  gladly  Board  of 
surrender  the  discharge  of  duties  which  weigh   very  Guardians, 
heavily  upon  its  finances  and  its  administration.  After-care  of 

18.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  treatment  of  phthls^is. 

persons  suffering  from  phthisis  in  workhouss  infirmaries  The  burden 

has  been  brought  under  notice,  and  it  has  been  suggested  of  phthisis 

that  the  present  scale  of  dietary  should  in  several  instances  prevention. 

be  reconsidered  and  revised.  Phthisis  in 

„  workhouse 
D.— Miscellaneous.  infirmaries,, 

19.  Under  this  heading  are  grouped  various  com-  need  for 
mittees  which  do  not  come  under  the  previous  sections,  revision  of 

20.  The  work  of  honorary  visitation  was  first  undertaken  Hono  ary 
in  1831,  and  has  considerably  developed  since  that  date.  Visitors  and 
The  members  of  the  committee  who  place  their  services  their  func- 
at  the  disposal  of  the   Board  visit  cases  for  the  relief  tions. 
committees  and  all  other  committees  who  require  them. 

Its  honorary  officers  meet  once  a  month,  when  visitors  are 
invited  to  attend,  and  opportunity  is  also  afforded  to 
them  to  be  present  at  the  rotas  when  the  cases  visited  by 
them  are  being  dealt  with. 

21.  In  1867  the  Board  sanctioned  the  organisation  of  Workrooms 
workrooms  under  the  control  of  a  committe?  for  the  ^or  girls  and 
purpose  of  giving  useful  training  to  the  girls  of  the  j)oor  ;  their  object, 
at  the  present  time  there  are  two  classes,  one  enbrjidery 

and  the  other  plain  needlework. 

22.  During  nine  months  of  the  year,  work  is  given  out  to 
a  certain  number  of  poor  women  under  the  supervision  of 
a  committee  of  ladies,  who  provide  the  material  and  cut 
out  the  garments.  The  workers  are  unskilled  and  the 
work  is  sometimes  difficult  of  sale,  but  the  aim  of  the 
committee  is  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry,  cleanliaess, 
and  punctuality  in  the  women  they  employ. 

23.  The  Board  administers  assistance  conjointly  with  Relief  of 
the  Russo-Jewish  Committee  from  funds  raised  at  different  Russian 
times  for  the  relief  of  persecuted  Russian  Jews.  Jews. 

24.  This  committee  manages  almshouses  in  Lincoln  Almshouses. 
Street,  Mile  End,  available  for  ten  women,  and  also  imder  a 

scheme  approved  by  the  Charity  Commission,  almshouses 
in  Devonshhe  Street  for  twelve  married  couples,  widowers 
or  widows. 

E. — Financial. 

25.  The  funds  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Board  are  Financial 
derived   from    income   from    investments   representing  urrange- 
legacies  accumulated  since  the  foundation,  a  fixed  contri-  ments. 
bution  from  the  United  Synagogue,  and  from  annurl 
subscriptions  and  donations.    The  figures  for  the  year 

1905  will  be  found  in  the  table  in  the  appendix  attached 
{See  App.  No.  XI.  (D)  )  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  year.  The  Board  pays  the  administrative 
expenses  of  all  its  committees  except  those  of  the  loan 
committee. 

26.  No  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Board  is  made  by 
parochial,  municipal,  or  State  authority,  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions  : — 

(a)  Under  the  Acts  of  1862  and  1868,  the  provisions 
of  the  Pauper  Removals  Act  were  made  available  for 
Jewish  children  in  workhouses,  enabling  them  to  be 
drafted  into  the  Jews'  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum, 
which  became  a  school  certified  by  the  Poor  Law 

Board.    Boards  of  guardians  from  whose  workhouse  Contri  bu- 
a  Jewish  child  is  removed  contribute  6s.  per  week  ;  tioas  from 
t'lis  has  to  be  sujjplemented  b_v  an  additiona' payment  ^joards  of 
by  the  Board  of  2s.  6d.  per  week.  guardians. 

(b)  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Boarding- Out 
Order  of  1889  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  a 
Jewish  boarding-out  committee  was  established  in 
1903  in  the  parishes  of  West  and  East  Ham,  Ilford, 
etc.,  in  the  West  Ham  and  Romford  Unions.  The 
union,  in  the  case  of  each  child,  contributes  53.  per 
week,  which  is  supplemented  by  the  Board. 

27.  Tlie  description  given  above  of  the  organisation 
of  the  Board  and  its  different  departments  will  facilitate 
a  correct  understanding  of  its  work.  It  remains  to  add  a 
few  particulars  of  the  class  of  cases  to  which  relief  is  given 
and  the  methods  adopted,  together  with  a  reference  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment  as  affecting  Board  cases. 
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28.  The  classification  of  applicants  assisted  by  the  relie 
department  is  in  two  divisions,  natives  and  foreigners 
the  latter  are  divided  into  those  resident  seven  years  and 
upwards,  and  those  less  than  seven  years.  For  the  year 
1905,  the  numbers  were  natives  720,  and  the  two  categories 
of  foreigners,  3,200  and  2,826  respectively.  It  will 
readily  be  perceived  that  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  is  differentiated  from  that  of  any  other  society 
engaged  in  similar  work  in  this  country,  owing  to  the 
large  proportion  of  foreigners,  especially  of  those  resident 
here  less  than  seven  years.  Their  aptitude  in.  adapting 
their  previous  knowledge  of  a  trade  to  local  requirements, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  conform  to  novel  con- 
ditions and  surroundings  render  a  difficult  task  much 
easier  than  might  be  anticipated. 

29.  The  methods  of  relief  adopted  are  : — 

In  the  cases  of  temporary  sickness  or  of  those  out  of 
work  due  to  temporary  slackness,  by  a  fixed  money 
grant  to  tide  the  applicants  and  their  dependent  children 
over  such  period,  and  in  more  serious  cases,  not  of  a 
temporary  character,  by  allowances  as  already  described. 
A  large  expenditure  is  incurred  by  the  Board  in  making 
allowances  to  widows  ;  there  were  in  all  283  widows  with 
dependent  children  assisted  by  allowances  during  1905, 
and  the  total  number  of  cases  to  which  allowances  were 
made  during  illness  was  336. 

30.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from 
the  statistics  of  the  Board  as  to  the  effect  -nhich  general 
unfavourable  conditions  of  emplojrment  have  had  upon  the 
work  of  the  institution  during  recent  years.  Assuming 
that  such  conditions  became  acute  in  the  Metropolis  early 
in  1904,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  that  year  the 
war  in  the  Far  East  had  a  very  direct  influence  on  the 
numbers  of  foreigners  who  applied  to  the  Board,  and  again 
in  1905  the  economic  condition  of  Russia  and  the  renewed 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  that  country  were  important 
factors  affecting  the  statistics  of  relief.  The  Board  does 
not  entertain  applications  from  foreigners  resident  here 
less  than  six  months  except  for  assistance  to  return  home 
and  this  rule  has  of  course  tended  to  diminish  the  conse- 
quences to  the  Board  of  the  events  just  refened  '.o. 

31.  Although  no  conclusive  inferences  can  be  dra^vn 
from  it,  the  following  table  will  be  of  interest : — 

Natives.  Foreigners. 

1903    503  4,610 

1904    614  5,404 

1905    720*  6,026 

32.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  growth  in  the  numbers  of 
the  unemployed  during  these  years  was  accompanied  by 
considerabls  depre  sion  of  trade,  especially  in  the  home 
branch,  and  that  it  spread  through  the  industries  in  which 
Jews  are  principally  engaged,  the  clothing  trade  being 
in  addition  affected  by  the  diminution  in  the  exports  to 
South  Africa  ;  consequently  indirectly  the  Board  has  had 
to  meet  increased  demands  as  the  result  of  these  con- 
ditions. 

33.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  amongst  appli- 
cants to  the  Board  there  are  few  absolutely  imskilled 
workers,  and  that  the  Jews  have  not  contributed  to  swell 
the  class,  constituting  the  larger  proportion  of  those  for 
whom  exceptional  remedial  measures  have  been  devised 
during  the  last  two  years. 

34.  An  unsolicited  grant  of  £300  was  made  from  the 
Queen's  Unemployed  Fund  this  year,  which  was  utilised  in 
dealing  with  cases  where  distress  had  arisen  through 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  result  of  depression  in  the 
trade  of  the  applicants. 

35.  The  Board  has  on  two  occasions,  in  1887  and  in 
1893,  specially  considered  its  system  of  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied  unemployed,  particularly  with  reference  to  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  labour  test  in  the  form  of  a  wood- 
chopping  yard,  and  some  of  the  principal  grounds  for  the 
rejection  of  the  propo  al  were  on  the  latter  occasion 
.stated  in  the  follow  i,  g  terms— 

"  The  Board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
it  is  obviously  desirable  to  prevent  persons  unwilling  to 
earn  their  living  by  working  from  receiving  relief 
from  them,  yet  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  labour 
test  for  this  purpose  had  not  been  proved  to  their 
satisfaction.    The  Board  believe  that  the  number 

*  The  increase  in  this  figure  is  nio.'-tly  accounted  for  by 
emigration  to  Canada. 
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of  persons  belonging  to  this  class  who,  under  the  London 
existing  arrangements,  succeed  in  obtaining  relief  Jewish 
from  them  is  extremely  small.    WhOe  as  the  Board  Board  pf 
believe,  very  nearly  all  the  persons  who  at  present  tjuardians 
receive  relief  from  them  are  persons  anxious  to  work, 
if  they  can  secure  employment,  they  consider  that  for 
persons  of  this  type  the  suggested  labour  test  would 
not  be  requisite,  and,  therefore,  if  a  wood-chopping 
yard  were  established,  the  Board  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  produce  any  sensible  diminution 
in  the  number  of  applications  for  relief  by  persons 
of  the  class  to  which  relief  is  now  granted." 

36.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  any  material 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  applicants  of 
this  class  to  the  Board  since  that  date,  and  the  same  con- 
clusions would,  therefore,  hold  now. 

37.  The  Board  of  Guardians  relies  in  the  administration 
of  relief  upon  the  efficiency  of  its  investigating  machinery, 
the  experience  of  its  officials,  and  upon  the  trained  know- 
ledge of  its  members,  supported  by  the  individual  interest 
its  visitors  take  in  their  cases,  to  secure  that  its  assistance 
is  distributed  to  the  best  advantage  without  pauperisjng 
the  recipient. 

30176.  (Chairman.)  The  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
was  founded  in  1859  ? — Yes. 

31077.  Do  you  know  what  led  to  the  formation  of  that 
Board  ? — It  was  foimded  by  the  members  of  three  City 
Synagogues,  the  Great  Synagogue,  the  New  Synagogue 
and  the  Hambro'  Synagogue  ;  and  it  was  to  deal  with 
the  unattached  poor,  the  foreign  poor,  the  poor  that  were 
not  attached  to  those  synagogues. 

30178.  You  may  say  that  it  was  rather  cosmopolitan  in 
its  origin  ? — Quite  so. 

30179.  Does  it  still  remain  so  ;  do  you  still  get  assist- 
ance from  the  original  founders  or  synagogues  ? — Yes. 

30180.  Have  you  any  charter  of  incorporation  ? — No. 

30181.  It  is  a  purely  voluntary  organisation  ?— Purely 
voluntary. 

30182.  How  do  you  elect  your  members  ? — A  number 
are  sent  as  delegates  from  what  is  termed  now  the  United 
S3Tiagogue  (certain  synagogues  in  London  have  formed  a 
union),  and  the  balance  are  elected  by  the  contributors 
to  the  fund. 

30183.  Do   the  synagogues  elect  ?— Yes,   and  send 
delegates. 

30184.  A  synagogue  has  an  organisation  which  enables 
it  to  elect  ? — Yes. 

30185.  I  suppose  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  has  developed  a  good  deal,  but  it  has  not 
changed  its  character  ? — It  has  not  changed  its  character 
but  has  greatly  developed. 

30186.  You  divide  the  work  into  two,  the  eleemosynary 
and  the  non-eleemosynary  ? — Quite  so. 

30187.  You  have  a  staff,  and  amongst  that  staff  is  an 
experienced  clerk,  and  he  investigates  all  applications  for 
relief  ? — There  are  three  clerks  for  this  purpose.  The 
clerk  receives  the  applications,  but  the  investigations  are 
made  by  special  investigating  officers. 

30188.  The  clerk  merely  receives  them  ? — Yes 

30189.  Does  he  pass  them  all  on  as  a  matter  of  course  ? 
— He  passes  on  those  for  investigation.  All  cases  are 
investigated  before  they  appear  before  the  relief  com- 
mittees. 

30190.  What  would  be  the  way  in  which  a  poor  Jew 
would  make  application  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians; 
he  would  apply,  and  I  suppose  there  would  be  at  once  an 
inquiry  into  the  case  ?— Yes.  A  person  first  applying  to 
the  Board  would  be  received  by  a  clerk,  and  a  form 
called  the  form  of  application  would  be  given  to  the 
applicant.  He  would  have  to  fill  that  up  and  return 
it  to  the  office  so  that  we  had  his  own  full  statement. 
Upon  its  receipt  bis  case  would  be  investigated  by  one  of 
the  investigating  officers,  and  then  placed  before  one  of 
the  relief  committees.  I  ^vill  hand  in  one  of  those  forms. 
(5e>  Appendix  Nc^.  XI.  (E).) 

30191.  What  is  the  red  paper  which  you  have  handed 
to  us.  (-See  Appendix  No.  XL  (A)  )  ?— That  is  used 
by  the  honorary  visitors.  If  the  committee  desire  to 
place  a  cise  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  honorary  visitors, 
then  the  red  form  is  sent  out  to  the  honorary  visitor. 
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30192.  The  case  comes  up  before  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — Before  the  relief  committee. 

30193.  Who  meet  every  week,  I  understand  ? — Yes, 
Ihey  meet  three  times  a  week. 

30194.  Have  you  any  urgent  cases  which  require 
relief  at  once  ? — Yes. 

30195.  Do  you  deal  with  those  yourselves,  or  send 
them  on  to  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — We  deal  tvith 
those  ourselves. 

30196.  You  have  no  institutions  for  relief  under  your 
control  ?— No. 

30197-  You  utilise,  I  suppose,  either  the  Jewish  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  established  for  certain  purposes, 
or  the  existing  charitable  and  Poor  Law  organisations  ? 
—Yes. 

30198.  Assuming  that  anybody  comes  before  the  Poor 
Law  board  of  guardians  who  is  a  Jew,  and  gets  a  medical 
order,  does  it  not  sometimes  happen  that  on  the  strength 
of  that  order  the  person  who  has  got  it  comes  to  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  for  assistance  ? — Yes. 

30199.  What  do  you  generally  do  in  those  cases  :  are 
there  many  of  those  cases  ? — Yes,  there  are  a  fair  number  of 
the  Jewish  poor  who  do  apply  to  the  parochial  guardians 
for  medical  attendance,  and  we  give  them  medical  nourish- 
ment if  it  is  recommended  or  prescribed  for  by  the 
parochial  medical  officer,  but  the  case  must  be  known  to  the 
Board.  If  it  is  unknown  to  the  Board,  then  inquiries 
are  made. 

30200.  In  that  way  you  prevent  people  being  dis- 
franchised ? — I  suppose  yes,  but  we  do  not  do  it  for  that 
purpose. 

30201.  You  give  them  the  assistance  which  might, 
if  they  received  it  from  the  Poor  Law,  disqualify  them  ? — 
Quite  so. 

30202.  Do  you  assist  these  cases  in  kind  only  ? — 
We  assist  in  kind  only  if  it  is  for  medical  nourishment. 
If  medical  nourishment  only  is  ordered,  it  might  be  for  a 
child  or  the  wife  of  the  applicant,  then  we  give  what  is 
ordered.    That  would  be  given  in  kind. 

30203.  You  deal  practically  with  almost  every  class 
of  case  that  would  come  up  before  a  Poor  Law  Board 
of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

30204.  Children,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

■    30205.  Widows  with  children  ? — ^ Widows  with  children. 

30206.  The  sick  and  the  infirm  ?— Yes. 

30207.  And  the  aged  ?— Quite  so. 

30208.  Do  you  give  any  relief  to  the  able-bodied  ? — 
Yes,  after  investigation,  if  it  is  proved  that  they  are 
in  necessitous  circumstances. 

30209.  Do  you  give  any  pensions  to  the  old  people  ? — 
Yes. 

30210.  Have  you  any  considerable  number  of  pen- 
sioners ? — Yes,  in  1905  we  had  480  cases  on  the  fixed 
allowance  list. 

30211.  And  those  would  be  mostly  old  people,  I  assume  ? 
— Old  people  and  widows.  Out  of  480  there  were  163 
in  the  old  age  category,  76  on  account  of  illness,  185 
widows  with  dependant  children,  33  orphans  and  deserted 
children,  18  deserted  wives,  and  5  women  whose  husbands 
were  in  lunatic  asylums. 

30212.  Do  you  have  any  considerable  number  of 
able-bodied  constantly  appljdng  for  assistance :  Have 
you  anything  corresponding  to  what  we  call  the  Lns-and- 
outs  of  workhouses  ? — I  should  say  no. 

30213.  Would  you  in  those  cases  help  them  or  leave 
them  to  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — If 
a  case  of  a  single  person  could  not  possibly  be  made  self- 
supporting  we  should  refuse  to  help  him.  The  aim  of  the 
Board  is  to  help  those  who  can  help  themselves. 

30214.  Really,  the  eleemosynary  part  of  your  work  is 
work  which  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  done  by  Poor 
Law  guardians,  with  the  exception  that  you  have  no 
institutions  under  your  control  ? — Quite  so :  it  is  all 
out-door. 

30215.  Are  the  applicants  that  come  to  you  mainly 
concentrated  in  certain  parts  of  London  ? — We  take 
in  the  whole  of  the  ^Metropolitan  area. 

30216.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  great  bulk  of  the  appU- 
c  ints  come  from  a  limited  portion  of  that  area  ? — I 
sliould  say  the  eastern  district  of  London. 
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30217.  Stepney  and  Whitechapel  ?— Stepney  and  White-      Mr.  M. 
chapel,  and  it  goes  as  far  down  as  Manor  Park,  into  Stephany. 
Bethnal  Green  and  Mile  End.   

30218.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  people   i  

that  you  relieved,  say,  last  year,  who  if  your  organisation  London 

had  not  been  in  force  would  have  had  to  go  to  the  Poor  Jewish 

Law  for  assistance  ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  to  what  Board  of 

extent  do  you  think,  in  estimated  numbers,  you  relieved  Guardians. 

the  Poor  Law  ? — I  should  say  considerably  more  than  half  Numbers 

the  number  we  deal  with.  ^^^}^ 

and  esti- 

30219.  What  would  the  number  be  about  that  you  mated  relief 
deal  with  ? — In  1905  we  dealt  with  6,746  cases  com-  to  Poor 
prising  26,613  souls.  Law. 

30220.  We  now  come  to  the  other  side  of  your  work, 
the  non-eleemosynary,  which  is,  I  suppose  we  may  call 
it,  rather  preventive  than  curative  ? — Quite  so. 

30221.  As  regards  the  advances  that  you  make  to  per-  Loan 
sons  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  regain  an  inde-  fystem  : 
pendent  livelihood  or  start  afresh,  you  seem  to  have  sucess 
1    i.  o    rri.  i.  •  few  bad 
lost  very  little  money  ? — Ihat  is  so.  debts 

30222.  Have  you  to  make  very  special  exertions  to 
ensure  the  repayment  of  these  advances,  or  do  you 
find  that  the  people  who  have  been  so  helped  voluntarily 
come  in  and  repay  ? — We  find  to  a  very  great  extent  that 
the  borrowers  themselves  repay,  but  we  have  occasionally 
to  call  upon  the  sureties,  but  I  think  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  that  department  is  that  the  committee  take 
in  some  cases  perhaps  two  or  three  persons  to  guarantee 

a  loan  of  £5  or  £10  who  might  be  very  little  better  off  Loans  : 
than  the  borrower  himself.    We  know  the   borrower  success  of 
to  be  an  honest  man,  and  so  far  as  we  know  he  would  the  surety 
not  let  his  friends,  who  are  not  very  much  better  off  system, 
than  himself,  suffer,  that  is  why  we  are  not  over  par- 
ticular with  these  small  loans  as  to  the  class  of  sureties, 
because  those  loans  come  back  pretty  regularly,  and 
it  is  because  we  take  what  I  may  term  indifferent  sureties 
in  some  cases.    That  is,  we  know  a  man  to  be  decent, 
and  we  say :    instead  of  taking  one  person  or  two  for 
a  loan  of  £10,  we  will  take  three,  or  sometimes,  seeing  that 
the  man  is  anxious  to  become  helpful,  and  his  friends, 
who,  perhaps,  in  other  cases  we  would  not  accej)t  for 
the  amount,  we  do  in  those  cases,  and  we  find  those  loans 
are  paid  up  pretty  well. 

30223.  Really  with  regard  to  the  surety  what  you 
look  to  is  character  ? — Yes,  we  look  to  character. 

30224.  And  you  find  that  answers  ? — Yes.  With  the 
larger  loans  we  have  to  look  to  the  financial  position  of 
the  person. 

30225.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  loans  you  find  people 
who  are  a  little  better  off  are  ready  to  take  on  themselves 
a  certain  liability  in  order  to  help  their  fellows  ? — Yes. 

30226.  As  regards  the  larger  loans,  how  far  do  you  go  ? 
— We  lend  up  to  £100,  but  only  a  certain  amount  in  any 


in  any  one  year,  m 


individual 
amounts  of 
loans. 


one  year ;  not  more  than  £5,000 
loans  of  between  £25  and  £100. 

30227.  And    £100    would    be    exceptional  ?— Quite 
ex  eptional. 

30228.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  you  help 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  justify  you  in  making  any 
advance  of  anything  like  those  dimensions  ? — No. 

30229.  They  are  about  £5,  I  suppose  ? — I  have  a  table 
here  in  the  Schedule  of  loans  on  page  64  of  the  Forty- 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board.  The  largest 
number  is  £5  loans  ;  they  are  1,013  ;  next  come  the  £2 
loans,  994  ;  and  the  next,  £10  loans,  466.  (iS'ee  App.  XL 
(F).) 

30230.  As  a  result  of  making  these  loans,  may  I  assume  Loans  their 
that  where  a  loan  is  repaid  it  is  generally  proved  that  repayment 
the  person  has  been  benefited  by  it  ? — Undoubtedl}'.     and  results  : 

30231.  And  is  getting  on  ?— And  is  getting  on.    I  may  paucity  of 
add  that  several  of  our  old  loan  borrowers  are  now  con-  "t^skilled 
tributors  to  the  institution.  workers,  etc. 

30232.  What  is  germane  to  this  point  is  the  industrial 
status  of  the  borrower.  I  understand  that  amongst  the 
applicants  there  are  very  few  absolutely  unskilled  workers? 

—That  is  so.  Training  of 

30233.  That,  no  doubt,  would  account  for  their  being  children  in 
able  to  repay  ? — Yes,  and  to  turn  the  money  to  account.  skilW 

30234.  Attaching  importance  to  that  point,  I  assume  ^^'^  jg^ij^j^g 

that  as  regards  children  that  are  under  j-our  control  you  g^p^'and^^' 

do  your  best  to  qualify  them  in  some  skilled  trade  ? —  assistance 

In  every  case.  of  appre  ■.- 

„  T  tices. 
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30235.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  upon  the 
industrial  department  ? — Only  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  youths,  we  apprentice  the  youths  out-door. 

30236.  Do  you  pay  a  premium  ?— Yes,  we  pay  a 
premium,  which  is  advanced  to  the  parents  of  the  boys 
or  girls  as  the  case  may  be,  and  it  is  repaid  during  the 
term  of  their  apprenticeship  ;  repaid  by  small  instalments. 

30237.  You  are  speaking  now  of  children  who  have 
parents.  Take  the  case  of  orphans,  do  you  find,  or  have 
you  experienced,  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  properly 
housed  and  looked  after  while  they  are  undergoing  their 
apprenticeship  ? — Not  at  all,  because  we  generally  farm 
them  out. 

30238.  To  the  employer  ? — No,  to  foster  parents. 

30239.  Do  you  help  them  at  all  as  regards  their  keep  ? 
— Until  they  are  earning  sufficient  to  maintain  them- 
selves. 

30240.  Do  you  put  any  limit  on  the  age  at  which  they 
should  be  in  that  position  ? — No,  only  until  they  are 
earning  sufficient. 

30241.  At  what  age  as  a  rule  would  they  be  earning 
sufficient  ? — About  seventeen  to  eighteen. 

30242.  You  find  no  difficulty  in  putting  them  out  ? — 
No. 

30243.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  orphans  ? 
— We  do  not  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  orphans  ;  there 
is  an  orphan  asylum.  It  is  only  just  those  that  remain 
with  us  ;  the  majority  of  them  is  dealt  with  by  the  Jews 
Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum.  That  is  a  special  institu- 
tion to  deal  \y\Xh.  that  class  of  case. 

30244.  (Dr.  Doumes.)  Is  that  the  asylum  at  Norwood  ? 
— Yes. 

30245.  (Chairman.)  I  assume  that  practically  all  the 
Jewish  asylums  work  in  co-operation  with  your  Board  ? — 
Yes. 

30246.  The  sanitary  department  has  been  added  on. 
Do  your  sanitary  visitors  communicate  with  the  borough 
councils  ? — Yes. 

30247.  And  they  are  recognised  by  them,  are  they  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  work  now  of  the  sanitary  department  is 
mainly  to  deal  with  cases  of  consumption.  Practically 
we  have  discontinued  the  sanitary  inspector,  and  now  we 
have  engaged  health  visitors,  but  two  of  them  are  qualified 
sanitary  inspectors. 

30248.  Have  you  a  sanatorium  for  phthisis  ? — Not 
in  connection  with  the  Board ;  there  is  a  Jewish  sana- 
torium at  Woburn  Sands. 

30249.  You  send  the  patients  there  ? — Yes. 

30250.  Is  the  accommodation  sufficient  ? — No,  we 
send  our  cases  to  other  sanatoria  as  well. 

30251.  Is  phthisis  spreading  amongst  the  Jewish 
population  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  it  is  spreading  ;  the 
Board  is  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  I  can  hardly  say  whether  it  is  on  the  increase, 
seeing  that  we  have  only  been  at  work  for  about  two  years. 
We  endeavour  through  ttie  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions to  get  in  touch  with  all  cases  of  phthisis  amongst 
the  Jews. 

30252.  Coming  to  the  finance,  I  see  the  income  at  your 
disposal  for  last  year,  according  to  your  Report,  on 
pages  42  and  43,  was  about  £33,000  ?— That  is  so. 

30253.  As  a  rule,  can  you  raise  enough  money  to  meet 
your  requirements  ? — No,  we  do  not  raise  sufficient 
because  we  are  generally  in  debt. 

30254.  You  still  have  considerable  investments,  I  see  ? 
— That  we  are  obhged  to  do  imder  the  constitution. 

30255.  Are  the  demands  on  you  much  in  excess  of  your 
income  ?  Last  year  there  was  an  accumulated  deficit 
of  £8,000. 

30256.  Last  year  was  rather  an  exceptional  year  due 
to  the  large  influx  of  foreigners  ? — Yes,  it  was  the  largest 
deficit  we  have  had. 

30257.  I  suppose  as  regards  home  requirements  it  is 
sufficient  ? — Yes. 

30258.  I  see  in  certain  cases  in  West  Ham  there  was  a 
Jewish  boarding-out  Committee  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

30259.  Is  that  the  only  instance  of  that  ?— That  is 
the  only  instance. 


30260.  Has  there  been  a  large  influx  of  Jews  in  that 
district  ? — No,  the  reason  is  that  in  that  district  we  are 
able  to  farm  the  children  out  there.  You  are  probably 
aware  that  the  boarding-out  order  requires  that  children 
should  be  farmed  out  in  the  rural  districts,  but  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  Jewish  people  able  and 
willing  to  take  charge  of  these  children  in  those  districts 
we  had  to  go  to  the  suburbs,  and  as  there  is  such  a  popula- 
tion at  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  and  Manor  Park, 
we  were  able  to  find  foster  parents  there,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  the  boarding-out 
committee  was  established  there,  although  the  work  is 
carried  on  at  our  offices.  With  the  exception  of  the 
chairman  and  the  honorary  secretary  (the  chairman  is 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Board,  and  the  honorary 
secretary  is  myself)  the  members  of  the  boarding-out 
committee  are  ladies  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manor  Park,  Forest  Gate,  West  Ham  and  Leyton. 

30261.  In  paragraph  28  of  vour  statement  you  describe 
the  two  classes  of  applicants  who  have  been  assisted  by  the 
relief  department  for  1905.  Apparently  the  native  Jews 
were  720,  that  is  to  say,  I  suppose,  those  who  were  nat- 
uralised, or  would  they  be  foreigners  ? — We  should  call 
them  all  foreigners  unless  they  were  English. 

30262.  Unless  they  were  born  in  England  ? — Yes. 

30263.  And  the  foreigners  in  that  year  were  6,000  ? — 
Yes. 

30264.  Ol  those  6,000  the  great  bulk  have  remained  here, 
I  daresay  ?—  Yes.  With  the  exception  of  those  emigrated 
and  repatriated. 

30265.  Do  you  give  assistance  to  people  in  transit  ? — 
Yes. 

30266.  You  consider  that  part  of  your  work  ? — Yes. 
You  will  see  on  page  55  of  the  report,  the  emigration  and 
repatriation. 

30267.  This  relates  only  to  those  whom  you  have  re- 
lieved, I  understand  ?  Yes. 

30268.  As  regards  the  able-bodied  unemployed,  you  do 
not  find  it  advisable  to  impose  a  labour  test  on  them  ? — 
No,  we  do  not. 

30269.  On  the  ground  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
skilled  labourers  ? — That  is  so. 

30270.  Do  you  substitute  any  other  test  ?— No. 

30271.  Except  inquiry,  I  suppose  ? — Except  inquiry. 

30272.  Did  that  answer  ?— Yes. 

30273.  Summing  up  the  object  of  your  Board,  I  assume 
I  may  put  it  in  this  way,  that  you  desire  to  o-o-operate 
with  the  Poor  Law  system  for  the  benefit  of  Jews,  but  that 
your  main  object  in  distributing  charity  is  to  put  them  on 
their  legs  and  prevent  them  being  paupers  ? — That  is 
so. 

30274.  And  you  maintain  that  you  have  been  successful 
on  the  whole  ?— We  do. 

30275.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
your  methods  and  your  organisation  there  would  be  a 
good  many  Jews  who  are  now  independent  who  would  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  Poor  Law  ? — Quite  so. 

30276.  And  some  of  them,  I  assume,  permanently  ? — 
Yes. 

30277.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Although  your  society  is  called 
a  Board  of  Guardians  your  work  has  very  little,  I  think, 
in  common  with  relief  from  the  rates  ? — Quite  so. 

30278.  The  name  might  mislead  some  who  did  not  know 
what  the  work  was.  There  is  very  little  in  common. 
It  is  in  fact  a  great  example  of  organised  charity  ? — That 
is  so. 

30279.  With  regard  to  institutions,  do  you  count  alms- 
houses not  as  institutions  ?  I  see  you  have  some  alms- 
houses ? — Hardly  that ;  we  took  them  over  from  private 
trusts,  wo  manage  them.  There  is  only  one  that  costs 
the  Board  a  very  little  money  a  year. 

30280.  The  Board  did  not  provide  the  capital  ?— No, 
not  in  any  case. 

302 -^l.  Is  that  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Daneswood 
Sanatorium  ? — Yes,  the  Daneswood  Sanatorium  is  quite 
a  separate  institution.  We  do  not  manage  that  in  any 
way. 

30282.  They  are  institutions  to  which  you  send  people, 
but  they  are  not  founded  by,  or  indeed  managed  by,  your- 
selves ? — Quite  so. 
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30283.  With  regard  to  your  income,  I  have  only  looked 
at  this  Report  rather  hastily,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  an 
extremely  small  income,  which  can  be  called  a  fixed 
income  ? — That  is  so. 

30284.  The  great  bulk  of  your  funds  come  from  dona- 
tions ? — Yes. 

30285.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  the  actual  product 
of  the  generosity  of  the  year  ? — Yes. 

30286.  Without  being  promised  beforehand  ? — Quite  so. 

30287.  In  addition,  you  did  receive  in  the  year  this 
report  refers  to  a  very  large  sum  in  legacies  ? — Yes. 

30288.  When  you  receive  legacies  in  that  way  do  you 
take  them  as  current  income,  or  do  you  capitalise  them  ? 
— All  legacies  are  capitalised. 

30289.  And  of  the  sums  so  acquired  do  you  only  count 
as  your  income  what  they  produce  in  the  way  of  interest  ? 
—Yes. 

30290.  So  you  have  that  to  set  against  the  debts  that 
you  have  to  pay  ? — Yes,  we  only  use  the  interest. 

30291.  So  if  your  bank  account  is  overdrawn  you  have 
thase  investments  to  set  against  that  ? — Yes. 

30292.  What  is  the  Hirsch  Fund  T  Is  that  something 
separate  ? — That  was  a  legacy  of  £92,333  left  by  the 
Baroness  de  Hirsch  in  1900  for  the  loan  fund  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians. 

30293.  So  the  income  from  t  is  earmarked  for  that 
purpose  ? — The  income  of  it  is  earmarked  for  the  purpose 
of  the  loan  fund,  so  that  practically  the  loan  fund  will 
not  have  recourse  1o  the  Board  for  capita!,  because  the 
interest  of  it  is  sufficient. 

30294.  Although  that  is  the  largest,  you  have  a  number 
of  other  sums  of  the  same  kind  ? — Quite  so. 

30295.  I  see  on  page  P4  of  your  Report  you  speak  of 
the  general  fund,  and  then  you  give  particulars  of  a 
great  number  of  smaller  funds,  so  that  the  total  number 
of  loans  is  considerably  larger  than  the  list  you  referred 
to,  unless  this  general  fund  includes  these  ? — When  I 
gave  you  the  figures  I  only  referred  to  the  general  loan 
fund. 

30296.  There  are  in  fact  a  good  many  loans  from  these 
special  funds  ? — Yes,  pages  64  and  65  show  that. 

30297.  Are  the  special  funds  for  special  kinds  of  loan  ? 
— No,  they  are  all  dealt  with  the  same  as  the  general 
loan  fund,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eleazer  loan  fund. 
From  that  fund  we  are  able  to  advance  without  surety ; 
that  is  the  proviso. 

30298.  All  the  others  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  ? 
— Yes,  as  the  general  fund. 

30299.  Have  you  any  general  body  of  rules  to  guide 
the  action  of  the  charity  ? — Yes. 

30300.  Long  established  rules,  or  are  they  altered  from 
time  to  time  ? — They  have  been  altered  from  time  to 
time. 

30301.  By  resolutions  of  the  Board  ?— Yes. 

30302.  Are  they  printed  ?— Yes. 

30303.  (Chairman. )  Would  you  put  a  copy  of  them  in  ?— 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so.     (See  Appendix  No.  XI.  (G.)) 

30304.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Could  you  tell  us  the  districts 
from  which  your  cases  are  drawn  ?  Could  you  split 
up  the  figures  showing  the  various  unions  from  which 
those  cases  come  ? — No,  I  could  not,  it  would  take  a  very 
large  amount  of  time  and  labour  to  do  that  ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  also  to  establish  it,  because  the  people  are  con- 
stantly moving  from  one  place  to  another. 

30305.  You  could  not  give  us  the  number  in  the 
Stepney  Borough  for  instance  ? — I  could  not  off-hand. 

30306.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  we  could  get  the 
information  ? — Certainly  not  reliable  information  as 
I  said  before,  because  the  people  are  continually  moving. 

30307.  I  was  wondering  whether  we  could  get  the 
number  of  cases  that  applied,  and  were  helped  as  residents, 
for  the  time  being,  when  they  were  first  helped,  in  Stepney 
Borough  ? — When  they  were  first  helped  ? 

30308.  Yes,  when  they  first  came  to  you  ?— I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  do  that. 

30309.  There  are  no  statistics  from  which  we  could 
get  that  ?— No. 


30310.  I  suppose  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  the  bulk      Mr.  M. 
of  your  cases  come  from  there.  Stepney  Borough  stretches  Stephany. 

from  Whitechapel  one  way  to  Poplar  beyond  ? — I  would  

not  say  the  bulk  of  them,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them.  ^  Nov.  1906. 

30311.  I  mean  from  the  Borough  of  Stepney  which  Lomlou 
includes  Whitechapel  ? — I  quite  follow.  Jewish 

30312.  We  cannot  have  these  figures,  I  understand? —  B'>ii.iJ  of 
No,  I  am  sorry.     {The  witness  subseqmnth/  was  good '^^^ 
enough  to  make  a  special  investigation  and  furnished 

the  particulars  shown  in  Aj^pendix  No.  XI.  (J).) 

30313.  In  1879  apparently  you  gave  up  attending  your  ^jg^j 
people  by  your  own  medical  ofiicers  ? — Yes.  out-relief 

30314.  Now  if  a  person  applies  to  the  Board  of  Guar-  supple- 
dians  for  medical  attendance  do  1  understand  from  your  "lented 

by 

paragraph  here  that  you  supply  food  and  wine  and  any 

necessary  nourishment  to  such  a  case  ? — Yes,  on  pro-  from  Jewish 

daction  of  a  medical  certificate.  Board  of 

30315.  Even  if  that  certificate  is  given  by  the  Poor  Guardians 
Law  guardians'  officer  ? — Yes.  couse- 

quent  relief 

30316.  So  that  you  really  assist  the  Poor  Law  to  that  to  rate- 
oxtent  ? — ^Yes,  to  a  considerable  extent.  payers. 

30317.  The  Jewish  poor  only  get  just  the  medical 
attendance,  and  you  supplement  that  by  the  necessaries 
in  food  and  nourishment  that  are  needed  ? — Yes,  it  is 
quite  a  private  arrangement  we  have  with  the  parochial 
medical  officers,  it  is  quite  voluntary  on  their  part  to  issue 
ths  medical  certificates. 

30318.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  that  you  supple- 
ment that  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

30319.  And  therefore  you  relieve  the  ratepayers  of  the 
district  to  that  extent  ? — Yes. 

30320.  Would  it  bo  practicable  that  we  should  have 
tlie  number  of  children  who  are  in  the  Jewish  Orphan 
Asylum  from  the  East  End  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Orphan  Asylum  could  supplj"  \hat ;  probably  they  might 
bo  able  to. 

30321.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  the  asylum  author-  Orphan 
iiijs  would  have  those  figures? — Certainly,  they  have  Jews  and 
the  addresses  from  whence  the  children  came.  their  former 

30322.  If  it  would  not  bo  a  great  trouble  wo  should  P'*.°f^ 
like  to  know  what  number  of  the  children  there  came 
from  the  Eastern  district  of  London  ? — I  do  not  know 

how  their  registers  are  kept;  I  must  refer  you  to  the 
secretary  of  that  institution. 

30323.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  You  do  not  find  any  evil  effects 

from  helping  an  apprentice  until  he  is  able  to  earn  enough  apprentices 
money  ? — No.  and  its 

30324.  You  feel  that  that  is  really  a  good  thing  to  do  ?  eSects. 
—Yes. 

30325.  You  do  not  do  that  in  such  a  way  that  the  boys 
or  girls  feel  that  they  are  dependant  or  pauperised  ? — 
No,  because  the  apprentices  thoroughly  understand  as 
soon  as  they  earn  enough  to  pay  the  foster  parents  for 
their  maintenance  the  allowance  of  the  Board  ceases. 

30326.  You  do  not  find  that  that  does  any  moral  harm 
to  the  boys  or  girls  ? — No. 

30327.  On  the  contrary  you  would  say  it  did  them 
good  ? — Yes,  I  do,  because  they  would  be  looking  for- 
ward to  their  independence. 

30328.  I  notice  that  you  rule  out  tailoring  and  cigar- 
making  ;  are  there  any  general  trades  that  the  boys 
and  girls  go  to,  I  mean  that  they  go  to  more  than  others  ? 
— Yes,  they  seem  to  prefer  the  cabinet  making  trade. 

30329.  That  would  be  boys,  would  it  not  ?— Yes.    On  Trades  to 
page  68  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  you  will  see  which  boys 
the  number  of  trades  to  which  we  apprentice.  appreaticed. 

30330.  Could  you  tell  me  what  the  girls  go  to  ;  whether 
any  of  them  go  to  domestic  service  ? — Very  few  indeed, 
there  is  a  domestic  training  home  not  in  connection 
with  the  Board,  a  separate  organization, a  small  institution, 

30331.  But  most  of  the  girls  do  not  go  in  for  domestic 
service  ? — They  do  not. 

30332.  They  go  m  for  trades  ?— Yes. 

30333.  I  notice  that  you  advance  money  to  buy  tools  ?  Loans  for 
— Yes.  purchase 

30334.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  a  good  thing  to  do  ?—  ^^'^ 
Yes,  but  that  is  done  to  a  very  small  extent,  a  very  small  '/^"j^P*^'"" 
extent  indeed. 

30335.  Do  you  redeem  tools  from  pawn,  and  that  sort 
of  thing  ? — Occasionally. 
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30336.  You  do  not  find  that  that  is  a  bad  thing  to 
do  ? — But  very  seldom  indeed  ;  a  man  would  pawn  his 
tools  in  case  of  sickness  and  so  forth,  and  when  he  is 

6  Nov.  1906.  better  he  would  ask  to  be  set  up  again  with  them,  but 
that  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

30337.  But  still  you  do  do  it,  that  is  part  of  your  work  ? 
• — -Yes,  we  should  do  that  to  a  man  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  work. 


Mr.M. 
Stephany. 
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30338.  Is  it  true  that  during  the  last  smallpox  epi- 
demic there  was  less  amongst  the  Jews  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  East  End  ? — That  was  so. 

30339.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  you  had 
health  visitors  and  inspectors  going  round  ? — I  attribute 
it,  I  think,  to  our  sanitary  inspector  paying  his  visits  for 
so  many  years  to  the  dwelhngs  of  the  J ewish  poor. 

30340.  They  really  go  into  the  homes  do  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

30341.  And  make  suggestions  to  the  people  ?— Yes. 

30342.  As  to  how  they  should  do  things  ? — Yes,  how 
they  should  keep  their  houses  in  order. 

30343.  The  people  do  not  object  to  being  visited  in 
that  sort  of  way  ? — Not  at  all. 

30344.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  agree,  but  from 
what  I  have  seen  they  rather  welcome  them  ? — They  do. 

30345.  Do  I  imderstand  you  correctly  that  your 
health  visitors  search  out  cases  of  phthisis  ? — Not  our 
health  visitors  ;  but  we  are  in  commimication  with  the 
various  hospitals  and  institutions  to  supply  us  with 
information,  and  then  we  go  to  them. 

30346.  And  of  course  the  reason  that  you  do  that  is 
because  you  want  to  prevent  it  spreading  ? — We  want  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  we  even  deal  with 
phthisical  cases  who  do  not  apply  to  the  Board  for  relief  ; 
that  is,  we  advise  them  how  to  conduct  themselves,  and 
so  forth,  with  the  sputum  and  with  the  disinfectants. 

30347.  Do  you  find  that  is  good  ? — We  do,  inasmuch  as 
the  Board  has  recently  appointed  two  junior  health 
visitors  ;  we  have  now  four  health  visitors. 

30348.  In  your  organisation,  although  you  have  institu- 
tions of  various  kinds,  you  have  not  any  place  that  will 
answer  to  our  workhouse  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

30349.  And  your  whole  policy  is  when  a  person  comes 
to  you  to  treat  him  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  future  he 
will  not  have  to  come  to  you  again  ? — That  is  our  object. 

30350.  It  is  all  work  for  building  people  up  ? — Yes. 

30351.  Do  you  find  that  you  have  many  people  that 
you  have  to  leave,  like  our  vagrant  class  ? — No,  very  few 
indeed. 

30352.  The  policy  that  you  have  adopted  of  really 
helping  people,  as  apart  from  tests  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  has  not  resulted  in  creating  a  class  of  people  who 
have  relied  on  you  entirely  ? — No,  because  we  make 
thorough  investigation,  and  the  Relief  Committee  would 
not  countenance  a  man  who  prefers  to  be  a  loafer. 

30353.  And  your  poUcy  has  not  created  a  loafer  class  ? — 
No,  it  has  not. 

30354.  Your  policy  has  really  prevented  the  creation 
of  that  class  ? — Yes. 

30355.  Because  what  you  have  done  all  the  time  is  to 
relieve  thoroughly,  and  always  with  a  view  to  the  man  or 
woman  or  child  getting  back  their  independence  ? — That 
is  so. 

30356.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  find  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  this  Board  of  Guardians  in  London 
attracts  people  there  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  does,  because 
we  have  a  rule  that  no  person  is  reUeved  unless  they  have 
been  resident  in  London  for  six  months. 

30357.  On  page  52  of  this  Report  you  give  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  cases  assisted,  and  I  find  that  in  1905  there  were 
3,200  settlers  relieved,  and  in  1902  2,227  ;  and  if  you  take 
foreigners  there  were  2,826  relieved  in  1905  and  2,029  in 
1902,  which  shews  a  very  large  increase  under  both  those 
heads  {See  App.  No.  XI.  (H) )  ?— Yes. 

30358.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  increase  ? — 
Badness  of  trade,  and  an  increase  of  those  applicants 
resident  here  less  than  seven  years  ;  there  was  also  an 
increase  in  1905  of  the  foreigners  arriving  during  the 
year,  that  was  owing  to  the  Eastern  war. 


thereof. 


30359.  Do  you  consider  that  trade  now  is  much  worse  London 
than  it  was  in  1902  ;  is  there  less  employment  for  this  Jewish 
class  of  people  ? — I  think  trade  has  been  bad  this  year.        Board  of 

30360.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  It  is  the  cabinet  trade  as  a 
rule  ? — The  cabinet  trade  especially  I  think  has  been 
very  bad. 

30361.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Of  the  new  cases  dealt  with 
it  seems  that  the  increase,  so  far  as  natives  were  con- 
cerned, is  very  small  indeed  in  comparison  with  those 
foreigners  who  had  been  less  than  seven  years  ? — That  is  so. 

30362.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  their  xmsettled  habits, 
that  they  have  not  got  settled  down  here  to  the  ordinary 
habits  of  life  ? — Yes. 

30363.  In  your  classification  of  cases  on  page  95  we  Increase  in 
find  that  under  the  head  of  "  heads  of  famiUes  ill  "  there  sick  cases 
are  112  which  is  twice  the  number  in  1904,  when  it  was  assisted  an( 
sixty-four.    Has  there  been  any  kind  of  epidemic  which  causes 
has  caused  that  ? — The  increase  in  that  table  wants  a 
little  explanation.    The  temporary  allowance  committee 
has  only  been  in  existence  the  last  few  years  ;  it  is  to  keep 
up  the  continuity  of  the  treatment  of  the  cases,  so  that  they 
might  be  kept  on  the  temporary  allowance  committee  for 
a  length  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  being  watched  before 
being  put  on  the  fixed  allowance  committee.    Cases  of 
illness,  instead  of  being  dealt  with  week  by  week  by  the 
relief  committee,  are  transferred  to  the  temporary  allow- 
ance committee  so  that  they  could  be  watched,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  treated  with  continuity.    The  same 
gentlemen  deal  with  them  instead  of  having  them  come 
up  before  a  different  rota  at  the  relief  committee  ;  there 
is  a  special  rota  at  the  temporary  allowance  committee 
so  that  they  are  dealt  with  by  practically  the  same  persons. 

30364.  If  you  look  at  page  92  that  hardly  holds  out' 
under  the  heading  of  "  illness  either  of  self  or  member  of 
family  "  we  find  in  1905,  seventy-six  cases  and  in  1904 
thirty-seven  cases,  as  that  in  the  fixed  allowance  for  illness 
it  is  double  also  ;  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  in 
the  temporary  cases  ? — Because  the  numbers  have  also 
increased. 


30365.  The  total  number  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  because 
we  are  deahng  somewhat  liberally  with  cases  of  phthisis  ; 
that  is,  when  we  find  cases  and  advise  the  head  of  the 
family  to  go  into  a  sanatorium  we  have  to  provide  for 
the  family. 

30366.  Is  there  anything  in  this,  that  the  people  now  are 
applying  for  medical  assistance  rather  more  under  the 
ordinary  boards  of  guardians,  and  are  consequently 
reheved,  because  of  those  certificates  they  get,  by  your 
Society  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  the  numbers  are  increasing 
that  go  to  the  parochial  guardians,  we  find  that  a  very  large  ^^^g"^  ^j, 
number  of  our  poor  go  to  the  medical  clubs.  There  are  a  -^^^^  j;^^ 
very  large  number  of  medical  clubs  in  the  East  End. 

30367.  Are  there  any  in  connection  with  your  Society 
at  all  ;  do  you  foster  thrift  societies  of  that  kind  ? — No, 
but  we  foster  thrift  in  every  way. 

30368.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  With  regard  to  the  pensions  rjij^g  ^^yj^y. 
that  you  give  in  the  case  of  old  people  what  kind  of  fications  f 
conditions  do  you  insist  upon  ? — Conditions  of  living  ?  pensions. 

30369.  No,  I  mean  the  conditions  under  which  you 
discriminate  whether  you  will  give  a  person  a  pension 
or  not  in  the  case  of  old  people  ? — Poverty  and  respecta- 
bility. 

30370.  What  is  your  test  of  respectability  ? — Investiga- 
tion. 

30371.  Do  you  insist  upon  evidence  of  thrift,  for 
instance  ? — Certainly. 

30372.  Do  you  proportion  your  pension  at  all  to 
the  provision  the  man  has  made  ? — Yes. 

30373.  If  a  person  has  made  no  provision  would  that 
rule  him  out  ? — No. 

30374.  Do  you  consider  such  things  as  temperance  ? — 
Yes. 

30375.  What  I  rather  want  to  get  at  is  what  kind 
of  person  do  you  restrict  your  pensions  to  ? — The  kind 

of  person  we  restrict  the  pensions  to  is,  as  I  said,  that  he 
must  be  old,  and  have  no  member  of  the  family  able  to 
support  that  person.  In  every  case  we  go  to  the  membors 
of  the  family  and  oblico  the  n  {of  cour,  e  only  by  per- 
suasion) to  make  a  contribution  ;  and  in  some  cases  the 
allowance  given  by  the  Board  is  confinement  upon  the 
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relatives  paying  a  certain  amount  towards  the  maintenance. 

30376.  You  supplement  a  certain  payment  by  them  ? — 
Yes. 

30377.  You  would  say  :  old  age  ;  undeserved  poverty  ; 
and  general  respectability  ? — Yes. 

30378.  Who  judges  of  those  ?— The  committee. 

30379.  On  a  report  ? — On  the  report  of  an  investigation 
officer  or  an  honorary  visitor. 

30380.  Supposing  a  person  fails  to  satisfy  those  con- 
ditions ? — He  would  be  refused. 

30381.  And  then  ?— He  would  be  left  to  himself. 

30382.  He  would  have  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  guardians, 
you  mean  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

30383.  What  does  he  do  then  ?  I  do  not  want  to 
press  the  question  unduly  ? — They  would  fall  back  on 
their  friends,  but  I  should  say  there  were  very  few  cases 
indeed  that  could  not  establish  a  good  case  for  an  allowance 
if  the  committee  thought  it  desirable. 

30384.  I  was  going  on  to  ask  that  question  :  what 
sort  of  proportion  of  the  applications  of  elderly  people 
do  you  grant  ? — In  our  fixed  allowances  we  had  163 
last  year  against  the  whole  number. 

30385.  How  many  applications  does  that  represent  ? — 
That  represents  19,613  ;  that  is  times  relieved. 

30386.  That  is  not  cjuite  my  question.  I  want  to 
know  what  proportion  of  the  people  who  come  and  ask 
for  a  pension  are  granted  one  ? — They  hardly  come  and 
ask  for  a  pension. 

30387.  Or  of  the  cases  that  come  before  your  committee  ? 
• — They  do  not  come  direct  and  ask  for  pensions;  if 
they  are  dealt  with  by  the  relief  committee  and  they 
coi^sider  that  the  case  is  lapsing  into  one  of  extreme 
poverty  it  is  then  the  relief  committee  who  refer  it  to 
one  of  the  allowance  committees  with  a  view  to  further 
investigation  to  see  whether  an  allowance  ought  to  be 
granted  ;  so  that  there  is  no  dlrect'application  for  pensions. 

30388.  The  relief  committee  is  a  kind  of  sieve  through 
which  they  pass,  then  they  come  to  a  finer  sieve  ? — 
They  really  pass  through  three  stages :  the  relief  com- 
mittee, the  temporary  allowance  committee,  who  handle 
the  case  for  some  time,  and  if  they  cannot  improve 
it  other  than  by  an  allowance  it  is  transferred  to  the 
fixed  allowance  committee  ;  so  they  are  not  so  easily 
granted. 

30389.  If,  as  you  say,  the  people  you  refuse  very 
ported  by  their  friends  ? — -They  would  revert  back 
to  the  relief  committee  and  be  dealt  with  by  them  from 
time  to  time. 

30390.  Do  you  find  that  loans  are  a  form  of  assistance 
which  you  are  fairly  successful  in  recovering  ? — Yes. 

30391.  How  do  you  'secure  that  ? — By  personal 
guarantees. 

30392.  Are  the  guarantors  in  the  same  position  as 
the  persons  to  whom  the  loans  are  made  ? — In  some 
cases  they  are  very  little  better  off  than  the  borrowers, 
but  in  other  cases  they  are  people  of  position  and  able 
to  pay  if  called  upon. 

30393.  You  do  not  insist  upon  their  being  in  the  same 
position  as  the  borrowers  ? — No. 

30394.  Do  you  often  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  guaran- 
tors ? — Yes,  we  do. 

30395.  Under  those  circumstances  you  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  payment  practically  ? — No. 

30396.  What  are  your  statistics  with  regard  to  emigra- 
tion, is  that  as  popular  now  as  it  was  ? — Yes. 

30397.  You  emigrate  a  good  many  people  ? — Yes,  a 
fair  number.    We  have  a  special  fimd  for  specified  cases. 

30398.  It  is  part  of  your  policy  ? — Yes,  to  assist 
emigration. 

30399.  What  type  of  man  do  you  emigrate  ? — We 
would  help  a  man  who  was  able  to  work  ;  and  to  a  large 
extent  our  emigration  is  dealing  with  the  wives  of  men 
who  have  preceded  them,  although  we  say  we  do  not 
encourage  that  because  we  do  not  like  a  man  going  away 
and  leaving  his  wife  and  children  here,  still  we  do  have 
to  assist  them. 

30400.  That  is  what  is  called  "  desertion  "  here  ? — 
We  call  it  desertion  because  there  is  no  other  name,  but 


it  is  not  desertion,  because  in  every  instance  the  husband 
has  to  make  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  women 
emigrating,  so  it  is  not  desertion. 

30401.  Supposing  the  man  is  in  Argentina  and  you 
propose  to  send  his  wife  and  family  to  him,  how  do  you 
guarantee  that  he  will  pay  a  contribution  ? — He  has  to 
send  it  over. 

30402.  You  do  not  send  the  wife  and  family  without  ? — 
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30403.  Take  the  case  of  an  adult  who  comes,  or  whom 
your  committee  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  emigrate,  do 
you  insist  upon  him  providing  any  portion  of  his  passage 
money  ? — Yes. 

30404.  Could  you  say  roughly  what  ? — The  emigra- 
tion committee's  report  is  on  page  90.  In  1905  the  grants 
made  by  the  Board  from  its  general  fund  were  £987 ; 
from  private  donors,  that  is  friends  of  the  Board  who 
allow  us  to  draw  on  them  because  we  cannot  find  aU  the 
money  from  the  funds  of  the  Board  £829 ;  contributed  by 
the  emigrants  themselves  £2,156 ;  and  ship  tickets  sent  by 
relatives  to  the  value  of  £132 ;  making  a  total  from  the 
general  fund  of  £4,100. 

30405.  Of  which  half,  nearly  exactly,  is  provided  by 
the  emigrants  ? — Yes. 

30406.  When  you  say  "  emigrants "  that  would  in- 
clude what  was  sent  by  husbands  abroad  ? — Yes. 

30407.  That  is  to  say,  speaking  roughly,  you  would 
not  assist  a  man  to  emigrate  who  could  not  show  that  he 
could  provide  50  per  cent,  of  his  passage  money  ;  would 
you  say  as  much  as  that  ? — -Not  quite  so  much  as  that. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  next  paragraph  on  page  91  there  is 
the  Jewish  Colonisation  Association  Fund  and  you  will  see 
we  spent  £2,600  from  that  source,  and  the  emigrants  them- 
selves only  contributed  £607.  That  is  a  special  fund  for 
emigration  to  Canada  or  the  Colonies,  not  to  America. 

30408.  What  kind  of  motives  would  lead  people  to  ^ 
apply  to  you  to  be  assisted  to  emigrate  ? — It  is  generally  ^^^^^ 
that  they  have  relatives  or  friends  on  the  other  side  who  ^Jq^^  ^ 
advise  their  coming  out. 

30409.  You  would  take  that  into  consideration  ? — Yes. 

30410.  It  is  not  as  a  rule  failure  to  find  employment 
in  England,  or  failure  here,  so  much  as  the  prospect  of 
bettering  themselves  ? — It  is  the  prospect  of  bettering 
themselves. 

30411.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  set  rules  for  your  ^Q,^^*j^^ees 
rota  committees,  is  that  so  ? — Not  set  rules  for  the  rota  ^.j^^;^  proce- 
committees,  but  we  have  laws  and  regulations  to  guide  j^j-g  j^^jj 
the  institution.  regulation. 

30412.  What  would  guide  the  members  of  the  rota 
which  deals  with  the  relief  described  in  your  first  para- 
graph ? — ^The  reports  placed  before  them.  We  have  a 
record  card  for  each  applicant  similar  to  this.  {Produced. 
See  Appendix  No.  XL  (B).) 

30413.  Is  there  anything  to  guide  him  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  shall  proceed  upon  ? — Only  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  grant  he  can  make. 

30414.  He  has  a  free  hand  except  as  to  the  amount  ? — 
Yes. 

30415.  Is  he  limited  as  to  the  time  for  which  the  relief 
may  run  ? — Yes,  the  relief  committee  can  only  make  a 
grant  say  for  an  allowance  for  four  weeks,  the  case  would 
then  have  to  be  reviewed. 

30416.  Would  it  come  up  before  him  again,  or  might 
it  be  another  member  ? — Not  necessarily. 

30417.  Do  the  rota  meet  collectively  ? — It  is  done  by 
rota. 

30418.  I  understand  that  the  members  of  a  special 
committee  called  the  rota  committee  deal  with  the 
particular  cases  in  turn,  but  do  these  members  ever  meet 
together  to  compare  experiences  and  notes  ? — No. 

30419.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  do 

so  ?  No,  I  do  not,  because  most  of  the  members  of  the 

Board  have  in  some  way  or  the  other  worked  on  various 
departmental  committees  and  have  thus  gained  experi- 
ence. 

30420.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  medical  attend-  I'>;cason  for 
ance,  why  did  you  give  up  the  provision  of  separate  medical  '^^^^^^  '^^  ' 
attendance  ?— Because    the    Board    found    there    was  „,g^jj(.ai 
nothing  very  special  in  giving  medicine  from  a  Jewish  assistance. 
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institution,  and  thought  that  the  people  could  obtain  it 
without  any  detriment  to  themselves  from  the  parochial 
guardians. 

30421.  It  is  a  long  time.  I  suppose,  since  you  abandoned 
it  ?— Yes,  in  1879. 

30422.  Have  you  any  record  of  what  the  charge  upon 
the  fund  used  to  be  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  but  not  with  me. 

30423.  Was  it  a  considerable  sum  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  a  very  considerable  sum,  we  only  had  one 
medical  officer  and  one  dispensary ;  probably  about 
£300  or  £400  a  year. 

30424.  My  point  was  whether  it  was  a  serious  matter 
financially  ? — No. 

30425.  How  long  do  your  orders  for  medical  comforts 
run  ? — They  have  to  bring  orders  week  by  week  unless 
otherwise  specially  noted  by  the  doctor. 

30426.  Do  you  require  them  to  procure  a  medical 
certificate  ? — Yes. 

30427.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  go  behind  the 
medical  certificate,  or  do  you  accept  it  as  it  stands  ? — It 
is  all  according  to  the  person  who  signs  the  certificate. 
If  it  is  a  parochial  medical  officer  we  take  it. 

30428.  Or  if  it  is  a  doctor  who  is  known  to  you  ? — Yes. 

30429.  How  do  you  satisfy  yourselves  that  the  certifi- 
cate is  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  person  ? — Because  we 
know  them. 

30430.  If  you  did  not  know  them  they  might  be  ex- 
changed or  sold  ? — We  should  make  enquiries. 

30431.  You  would  make  a  test  of  that  sort  ? — 
Certainly. 

30432.  Have  you  any  medical  adviser  ? — No.  Perhaps 
I  might  say  that  on  our  sanitary  committee  we  have 
several  medical  gentlemen. 

30433.  So  that  you  get  assistance  in  that  direction  ? — 
Yes. 

30434.  How  do  you  arrange  for  the  nursing  of  the  out- 
door sick  ? — That  is  done  by  separate  organisations. 

30435.  Of  your  faith  ?— Not  all.  There  is  the  East 
London  Nursing  Association,  that  is  not  of  our  faith. 
There  is  only  one  private  nursing  association,  that  is 
carried  on  by  a  lady  and  we  have  the  use  of  six  nurses  that 
she  provides. 

'  30436.  Is  that  in  virtue  of  a  subscription  that  you  give  ? 
— No,  the  lady  provides  for  the  staff  of  nurses  and  pljices 
them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

30437.  Does  she  pay  them  ? — She  pays  everything. 

30438.  That  is  a  charitable  contribution  in  that  form  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that,  because  she  is  also  a  liberal  supporter 
of  the  institution. 

30439.  Do  you  subscribe  to  any  nursing  institutions  ? — 
No,  but  we  have  just  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
East  London  Nursing  Association  to  provide  one  ad- 
ditional nurse  for  the  Jewish  poor  and  for  which  the  Board 
has  undertaken  to  pay  £80  a  year  when  the  nurse  is  pro- 
vided. 

30440.  Do  you  find  that  the  demands  for  nursing  the 
sick  are  increasing  ? — Yes,  I  do,  because  it  is  advocated. 

30441.  How  do  you  provide  for  hospital  and  infirmary 
cases,  of  course  you  have  some  cases  that  cannot  be  left  at 
their  homes  ? — Quite  so. 

30442.  How  do  you  provide  for  them  ? — They  have  to 
go  into  the  general  hospitals  or  infirmaries. 

30443.  Do  you  subscribe  to  general  hospitals  ? — No. 

30444.  Do  you  have  tickets  or  letters  given  to  you  ? — 
We  have  letters  given  to  us  by  our  friends. 

?  30445.  How  do  the  infirmary  cases  get  in  ? — Through 
the  relieving  officers. 

30446.  They  go  through  the  relieving  officers  in  the 
ordinary  way  ? — Yes. 

30447.  Do  you  get  the  reports  of  the  Whitechapel 
Guardians  t — Yes. 

30448.  I  have  not  any  very  recent  report,  my  last  is 
for  the  year  ended  Lady-day  1902,  and  I  see  that  a  table 
v,  hich  they  give  shows  that  721  foreigners,  as  they  descrile 
them  here,  were  relieved  in  the  Whitechapel  Union  during 
the  year  1901,  553  of  these  had  been  resident  in  this 


country  over  three  years  and  the  balance  had  been  resident  London 
under  three  years ;  the  admissions  to  the  infirmary  were  Jewish 
forty-six  persons  under  three  years  residence  and  seventy  Board  of 
seven  over  three  years  residence.    Do  you  know  whether  Guardians 
the  numbers  are  increasing  that  go  into  the  Poor  Law  in- 
firmaries ? — No,  I  do  not  think  the  numbers  are  in- 
creasing to  any  very  great  extent. 

30449.  You  mention  that  many  of  the  Jews  in  the  East 
End  belong  to  medical  clubs  ?— Yes. 

30450.  Are  those  ordinary  medical  clubs  or  are  they 
special  ones  organised  by  your  people  ? — I  think  there 
are  a  fairly  good  number  of  special  ones  confined  only  to 
Jewish  members,  but  others  would  join  the  general 
medical  clubs. 
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30451.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  the 
number  who  do  join  the  medical  clubs  is  increasing  or 
decreasing  ? — I  should  say  from  my  knowledge  they  are 
increasing. 

30452.  Do  you  think  the  qualities  of  thrift  are  still 
holding  their  own  amongst  your  people  ? — Yes. 

30453.  In  Section  B  of  your  statement  speaking  of  the 
industrial  work  of  your  Board  you  bar  certain  trades  : 
tailoring  and  cigar-making  ? — Yes. 

30454.  What  are  the  reasons  for  barring  those  ? — We 
believe  those  are  over-stocked. 

30455.  In  granting  loans  do  you  take  the  health  of  the 
applicant  into  consideration  ? — Certainly,  the  money 
would  only  be  given  to  a  man  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood, if  he  was  a  sick  person  and  not  able  to  work  the 
committee  would  not  grant  hinj  a  loan. 

30456.  Supposing  it  was  a  question  of  his  becoming 
phthisical  or  something  of  that  sort,  would  that  be  taken 
into  account  ?  Would  3'ou  give  a  loan  to  a  phthisical 
man  ? — If  he  wanted  to  try  an  out-door  occupation  ;  if  he 
were  an  in-door  worker  and  he  was  in  a  fit  condition  to 
earn  a  livelihood  out  of  doors  the  committee  would  grant 
a  loan  in  a  case  like  that. 

30457.  Speaking  of  phthisis,  I  think  you  told  us  you  got 
information  from  the  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

30458.  How  long  have  you  had  that  arrangement  ? — 
About  two  years.  Information  in  this  respect,  in  response 
to  our  enquiries.  If  a  person  applies  for  an  out-patient 
letter  to  one  of  the  chest  hospitals  we  give  a  letter,  and  also 
send  a  private  and  confidential  communication  to  the 
doctor  dealing  with  the  case,  and  he  would  send  us  back 
a  report,  not  through  the  patient  but  through  the  post,  we 
supplying  him  with  the  envelope  ;  they  send  a  confi- 
dential report  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patient's  disease. 

30459.  You  follow  up  your  particular  cases  ? — We 
follow  up  our  cases  in  that  way.  Sometimes  a  person 
thinks  he  is  suffering  from  some  chest  affection  and  is 
consumptive,  but  we  find  from  the  report  of  the  doctor 
that  it  is  a  question  of  bronchitis  or  asthma. 

30460.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  there  is  a  system  of 
voluntary  notification  of  phthisis  adopted  in  certain  parts 
of  London  now  ? — Yes. 

30461.  Do  you  avail  yourself  of  that  at  all  ? — Yes. 

30462.  May  I  ask  what  you  have  to  pay  to  the  Woburn 
Sands  Sanatorium  ? — We  do  not  pay  anything. 

30463.  Do  you  get  letters  or  how  do  you  get  your  cases 
in  ? — We  get  letters,  but  we  are  in  direct  communication 
with  the  officials.  It  is  a  free  institution,  there  is  no  pay- 
ment at  all. 

30464.  I  think  you  tell  us  you  want  more  accommoda-  Need  for 
tion  for  that  class  ? — Other  than  Daneswood,  yes.  more  ac- 

30465.  At  the  end  of  paragraph  3  of  your  statement 

you  say,  "  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  p.esent  scale  of  pjjtijigig 
dietary  should  in  several  instances  be  reconsidered  and  cases, 
revised  "  ? — Yes. 

30466.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  ? — Where  a 
consumptive  case  goes  into  the  infirmary  they  ought 
to  have  a  special  diet.    One  knows  that  a  good  deal  more 

food  and  nourishment  is  required  for  a  consumptive  case  Need  for 

than  one  of  ordinary  sickness,  and   some  cases  have  iiyip^ove^d 

been,  brought  under  my  notice  where  they  did  not  receive  o'^^'^'^y  " 

consump- 

a  proper  diet  or  sufficient  diet  for  their  case.  ^  j.^^^ 

30467.  You  are  speaking  rather  from  a  medical  point  of  Poor  Law 
view  than  the  point  of  view  of  the  diet  of  the  people  of  '"fi^mar, 
your  faith  ? — Yes. 
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30468.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  it  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  superientendent  of  the 
infirmary  to  settle  the  dietary? — lam  quite  aware  of  that. 

30469.  Has  a  representation  been  made  to  the  guardians 
in  the  cases  you  speak  of  ? — I  do  not  say  that,  but  I  may 
tell  you  we  are  about  to  have  an  inquiry  ourselves  into  that 
question  before  any  direct  representation  is  made.  We 
are  acting  in  concert  with  the  honorary  visitors  of  the 
visitation  ( ommittee  of  the  United  Synagogue;  they 
visit  the  workhouses  and  infirmaries,  and  we  shall  compare 
notas  with  them  as  to  what  is  to  be  done. 

30470.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  the  religious 
side  of  the  question  or  the  ritual  side  ? — There  is  a  diffi- 
culty with  the  patients,  some  patients  will  not  go  into  the 
workhouse  infirmaries  in  consequence  of  the  dietary  laws. 

30471.  Is  there  any  latitude  to  a  person  of  your  faith 
or  some  power  of  dispensation  with  regard  to  dietary  ? — • 
Certainly  there  is  a  dispensation,  because  our  religion 
certainly  would  not  prevent  a  person  taking  anything  if 
it  was  for  his  health. 

30472.  There  might  be  circumstances  where  it  would 
be  very  difiicult  indeed  to  provide  particular  food  on  the 
ritual  side  ? — I  may  say  that  in  the  Whitechapel  infirmary 
they  do  give  food  according  to  the  dietary  laws  to  the 
Jews. 

30473.  Under  the  head  "  Financial  "  ;  have  you  a 
financial  committee  ;  have  you  a  committee  of  control 
over  your  finances  ? — We  have  an  executive  committee. 

30474.  And  that  is  practically  a  finance  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

30475.  Has  your  system  been  copied  anywhere  in  this 
country  ? — Yes,  in  the  provinces. 

30476.  Can  you  name  where  ? — In  Manchester. 

30477.  Is  that  still  working  ?— Yes. 

30478.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  successful  ? — Yes,  it 
is  very  successful. 

30479.  AnyTvhere  else  could  you  tell  us  ? — Yes,  in 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Shefiield  ;  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  other  provincial  towns  on  a  small  scale. 

30480.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Have  you  in  connection  with 
your  board  a  ladies  committee  for  assisting  maternity 
cases  in  their  own  homes  ?— Not  in  connection  with  the 
board,  but  there  is  a  Sick  Room  Helps  Society  ;  they  deal 
with  the  maternity  cases  of  the  board,  and  all  cases 
applying  to  the  board  for  maternity  assistance  are  sent  on 
to  this  society.  We  pay  for  every  case  which  we  send  to 
them. 

3048L  They  help,  I  believe,  on  provident  lines  ? — Yes, 
they  help  on  provident  lines  as  well. 

30482.  Could  you  explain  what  those  provident  lines 
are  ? — As  far  as  I  know,  the  women  pay  a  weekly  contribu- 
tion which  entitles  them  at  the  time  of  their  confinement 
to  the  assistance  of  a  nurse,  and  nourishment,  I  think,  for 
two  weeks. 

30483.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  the  scheme  is  self- 
supporting  to  any  extent  ? — It  is  not  self-supporting. 

30484.  Could  we  have  a  rej^ort  of  this  particular 
society  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  I  will  ask  them  to  put  it  in. 
{See  Appendix  No.  XI  (1).) 

30485.  Have  they  a  large  membership,  do  you  know  ? — 
Yes,  they  have. 

30486.  Would  it  cover  j)retty  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
population  which  would  be  likely  to  want  that  kind  of 
help  ?— No. 

30487.  Do  you  give  assistance  to  Jews  who  have 
married  Christians,  or  are  they  excluded  ? — We  give 
relief  to  them  if  the  children  are  being  brought  up  in  the 
Jewish  faith  ;  that  is  if  the  head  of  the  family  considers 
himself  a  Jew,  and  the  children  are  being  brought  up  in  the 
Jewish  faith. 

30488.  Does  your  sanitary  branch  do  anything  to  dis- 
courage overcrowding  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

30489.  It  makes  that  a  part  of  its  work  ? — Yes. 

30490.  Would  you  agree  that  tho  overcrowding  in  the 
East  End  is  very  largely  amongst  the  Jewish  population  ? 
— No,  I  should  say  it  is  not  verj-  largeh-  amongst  the 
Jewish  population. 

429.-  -III. 


30491.  You  do  not  think  they  have  contributed  to  the      j^j^  j^f 
problem    in    that    respect  ? — They    have    contributed,  Stephany. 

certainly,  to  an  extent.    I  should  not  like  to  say  they  

have  not.  6  Nov.  1906. 

30492.  Do  you  think  that  the  standard  of  overcrowding  j^onTon" 
of  your  sanitary  branch  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  .Jewish 
as  that  of  the  ordinary  sanitary  authorities  ? — Not  worse.  Board  of 

30493.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Under  your  head  "  Finance  " 

I  see  you  grant  assistance  in  cases  where  men  are  out  of  1'he  relief 
employment  through  temporary  slackness  of  trade.  Is 
that  a  free  grant  of  money  you  make  them  ? — In  some  ^"''Ployed  by 
instances  it  would  be  a  free  grant,  in  other  instances  it  ® 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  loan. 

30494.  You  have  the  two  systems  ? — Yes,  the  relief 
committee  would  make  the  man  a  small  grant  on  loan 
which  he  would  have  to  repay  when  he  was  in  work. 

30495.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  a  system  of 
recovering  those  payments  ? — Yes. 

30496.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  overcrowding 
do  you  have  visitors  who  would  visit  the  houses  rather 
late  at  night  in  order  to  find  out  how  far  it  exists  ? — No, 
not  specially  for  that. 

30497.  Do  you  think  until  that  is  done  you  can  judge  Question  of 
of  the  extent  ? — No,  I  do  not.    I  think  it  is  very  necessary  overcrowd 
that  investigation  should  be  made  late  at  night,  and  when  ins!  among 
we  had  a  male  sanitary  inspector  he  did  occasionally  pay  Jews. 

late  visits  in  the  evening. 

30498.  As  you  really  join  in  your  own  body  all  these  Reasons  for 
various  attributes,  would  it  not  be  well  to  complete  the  disoontinu- 
work  you  are  doing,  and  to  have  further  help  in  that 
direction  ? — We  think  that  the  local  authorities  are  now  sanitary 
doing  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did  many  years  ago,  '^^P®'^*'°''s- 
and  for  that  reason  it  was  thought  a  convenient  moment 

for  us  to  discontinue  the  work  of  the  male  sanitary 
inspector. 

30499.  So  you  are  now  rather  throwing  it  back  upon 
them  ? — That  is  so. 

30500.  With  regard  to  visitors,  is  every  case  you  deal  The  visita- 
with  visited  voluntarily  as  well  as  through  the  official  '''o"-  5"^ 
who  deals  with  it  ?— No.  apphcant:^ 

for  aid  an.:- 

30501.  Is  there  a  large  staff  of  visitors  ? — Of  honorary  of  pjrsoas 
visitors.  receiving 

30502.  You  arrange  they  shall  visit  any  cases  that   ^"'^  an..-, 
seem  to  require  it  ? — Yes. 

30503.  In  the  case  of  the  aged  are  they  visited  in  the 
same  way  ? — Yes,  f)rincipally  our  fixed  allowance  cases 
are  visited  by  honorary  visitors. 

30504.  Practically  you  would  not  accept  what  they  call 
the  Elberfeld  system  of  an  area  devoted  to  a  visitor,  but 
you  would  rather  take  the  individual  cases  and  deal  with 
them  through  a  visitor  ? — We  do  apportion  our  districts 
to  a  special  visitor. 

30505.  I  wanted  to  know  about  that  ? — We  do  appor- 
tion certain  districts  to  visitors  and  they  keep  them. 

30506.  What  kind  of  district — what  size.  To  put 
it  in  another  way,  how  many  cases  would  a  visitor  deal 
with  ? — Not  more  than  ten  as  a  rule,  but  in  districts  where 
a  large  number  of  the  Jewish  poor  reside  as  many  as 
twenty  cases  might  be  in  the  hands  of  one  visitor. 

30507.  That  is  a  regular  part  of  your  system  ? — Yes. 

30508.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Do  I  understand  the  visiting 
is  divided  between  the  paid  and  the  honorary  visitors  ? — 
No,  I  say  in  every  case  a  visit  is  made  by  the  paid  official 
of  the  board;  that  is  done  so  that  we  should  know  the 
case.  It  is  visited  by  the  paid  official  before  it  is  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  honorary  visitor. 

30509.  (J/r.    ioc7i.)  With    regard    to    method,    you  The  value 
use  a  case  paper  like  the  Charity  Organisation  Society's  of  ca^e 
case  paper — this  red  paper  ? — Yes.  papers. 

30510.  How  long  have  you  used  that  ? — A  great 
many  years. 

30511.  You  think  it  is  a  good  method  of  starting  the 
investigation  of  the  case  to  use  this  paper  ? — Yes,  for 
an  honorary  visitor. 

30512.  Is  this  used  only  by  the  honorary  visitors  ? — 

Yes,  that  form  is.  r^j^^  f^^^. 

30513.  To  what  would  you  limit  the  honorary  visitors  tioiw  and 
— any  particular  class  of  case,  apart  from  the  question  supply 

voluntary 
2  K  visitors. 
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that  they  only  deal  with  cases,  I  understand,  which 
have  been  before  the  committee,  and  settled  by  them  ? — 
No  they  would  deal  with  any  kind  of  case. 

30514.  You  find  that  answers,  and  they  are  covered 
to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

30515.  Do  you  find  more  and  more  trained  help  forth- 
coming ? — No,  I  do  not. 

30516.  How  do  you  account  for  that,  is  more  done  by 
officials  ? — I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  we  do  not  get  tbe 
number  of  trained  visitors  that  we  should  like. 

30517.  Does  that  mean  the  officials  do  more  ? — The 
officials  do  more. 

30518.  Do  the  people  that  are  visited  themselves  at 
all  resent  the  voluntary  visitor  ? — No. 

30519.  With  regard  to  the  cases  you  refuse,  do  you 
find  starvation  or  anything  arising  when  you  refuse 
a  case  ? — It  is  seldom  or  ever  we  hear  of  a  Jewish  case 
of  starvation. 

30520.  Do  they  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  they  go 
to  their  friends. 

30521.  Practically  they  get  along  themselves  ;  your 
refusal  means  they  are  pushed  into  independence  ? — I 
will  not  say  exactly  that  ;  there  are  degrees  of  refusal. 

30522.  Or  some  other  member  of  the  community  helps 
them  ? — Yes. 

30523.  You  are  able  to  trust  to  those  two  sources  to 
deal  -with  those  whom  you  yourself  refuse  ? — Yes. 

30524.  Can  you  draw  any  inference  from  that  as  to  the 
position  of  what  you  might  call  a  Cliristian  body  dealing 
with  cases  here  ;  of  course,  as  you  know,  we  have  the 
Poor  Law  for  them  to  fall  back  upon  ? — Yes. 

30525.  You  have  no  Poor  Law  ? — We  have  no  Poor 
Law. 

30526.  Would  that  make  such  a  difference  that  we 
could  not  adopt  your  policy  ? — I  think  perhaps  it  might, 
because  I  think  these  people,  more  especially  the  foreign 
class,  are  more  clannish. 

30527.  You  mean  they  help  one  another  more  ? — Yes. 

30528.  And  that  takes  the  place  of  our  Poor  Law  ? — 
Yes. 

30529.  Comparing  again  your  Jewish  community 
with  ours,  yours  are  a  thrifty  community  or  tend  to 
become  thrifty,  as  against  ours,  which  is  rather  thriftless. 
— I  think  so. 

30530.  Therefore  you  can  do  things  in  the  management 
of  the  applicants  which  we  would  fail  to  do  ? — Yes. 
I  think  amongst  the  Jewish  working-class  there  is  an 
absence  of  drink,  which  is  the  curse,  I  think,  of  the  others 

30531.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  they  gamble  much  ? — I 
would  not  say  much,  but  I  think  they  do  gamble. 

30532.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Not  more  possibly  than  we  do  on 
races  ? — No. 

30533.  With  regard  to  deserted  women,  how  do  you 
deal  with  them.  I  know  that  at  times  in  past  years 
the  board  have  had  a  good  many  of  these  cases  turning 
up  ? — Yes. 

80534.  What  is  your  policy  -nith  regard  to  them  now  ? 
— Our  policy  is  that  we  do  not  assist  them  with  relief. 
When  it  is  found  that  the  husband  is  making  a  contribu- 
tion towards  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  and  a  little 
further  assistance  is  necessary  for  a  time  until  they  can 
join  together,  then  the  committee  do  relieve  them  ; 
but  if  it  is  a  case  of  desertion  we  are  obliged  to  refer  the 
case  to  the  parochial  guardians. 

30535.  And  do  they  go  ? — In  very  few  instances 
indeed. 

30536.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  relieved  those 
deserted  women  otherwise  on  their  application,  did  you 
not  find  that  they  increased  in  number  ? — I  do  not  think 
on  account  of  our  relieving,  but  the  numbers  have  the 
last  few  years  increased ;  I  take  it  that  is  on  account  of 
the  growth  of  the  foreign  population  in  later  years  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  and  the  outrages  in 
Russia  ;  we  have  had  rather  a  large  influx,  and  men 
who  cannot  settle  themselves  down  here  move  on  to 
America,  and  then  eventually  the  families  follow  them. 
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30537.  What  is  your  Jewish  population  that  you  would 
claim  more  or  less  to  aid  through  your  board  of  guar- 
dians ?  What  is  your  total  population  of  Jews  ? — I 
ean  only  give  you  the  figures  so  far  as  they  come  under 
our  immediate  notice.  In  1905  there  was  something 
like  6,746  cases  comprising  26,613  individuals.  That 
included  everything,  emigration  and  re-patriation. 

30538.  That  would  be  out  of  a  Jewish  population  of 
how  many  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

30539.  But  it  would  run  to  many  thousands  ? — Yes. 

30540.  With  regard  to  school  relief,  is  that  in  your  "  School 
hands  too  ? — No,  but  we  give  boots  and  clothing.  relief  "  in 

30541.  Who  gives  the  school  relief  in  Jewish  schools  ?  "^^^'^^ 

r,  ■       ,     c      J  schools. 

Private  funds. 

30542.  It  is  not  through  a  society  ?— Yes.    Boot  and 
dinner  funds. 

30543.  With  legard  to  a\  idows,  do  you  try  to  set  tl;e:u  Tli^  assist- 
up  ?— Yes,  that  is  done  by  the  temporary  allowance  com-  °^ 
mittee.    As  I  explained,  the  relief  committee  deals  with  ^jjllj^^ 
the  cases  first ;  then  they  are  drafted  on  to  the  temporary  " 
allowance  committee,  who  temporise  with  them,  and  see 
what  can  be  done  before  they  fall  on  the  fixed  allowance 
committee.    In  many  instances  we  are  able  to  permanently 
assist  a  widow  if  she  has  not  a  very  large   number  of 
children. 

30544.  We  have  in  our  Poor  Law  a  system  by  wliich 
a  widow  car  almost  claim  outdoor  relief  for  the  first  six 
months.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  serious  thing 
if  you  applied  it  to  your  system  ? — I  almost  think  it 
would  ;  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  claim  for  it ; 
every  case  is  dealt  with  on  its  merits. 

30545.  You  find  the  widows  really  get  off  your  lianrls 
in  the  large  number  of  cases  ? — Yes,  because  we  look 
after  the  children.  If  a  case  is  for  any  length  of  time  on 
the  allowance  list  we  insist  that  the  children  should  be 
properly  placed  out  after  they  have  loft  school. 

30546.  With  regard  to  the  une;nployed,  you  have  no  Objection  t 
special  provision  for  the  unemployed,  have  you,  in  the  provision 
shape  of  a  workhouse  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

30547.  Do  you  deal  with  them  individually  ? — Yes. 

30548.  And  you  find  that  that  succeeds  ? — Yes. 

30549.  Would  you  be  tempted  to  start  a  system  of 
employment  if  you  had  the  means  ? — No. 

30550.  Does  your  working  room  for  women  serve  for  Objects  of 
that  purpose  ?- — No.    Of  our  work  rooms,  one  is  for  work- 
girls  and  one  for  women ;  but  the  women  are  special  cases  ;  I'oo"^^- 
they  are  cases  only  of  widows  or  sickness  of  the  husbands. 

It  is  to  give  the  woman  some  kind  of  employment  during 
the  week,  when  she  could  not  possibly  earn  sufficient  for 
her  maintenance,  on  account  of  the  number  of  her  children, 
but  it  is  so  that  she  shall  not  depend  entirely  upon  charity 
and  remain  idle  all  the  week. 

30551.  Adopting  your  policy  of  not  reheving  the 
unemployed  by  employment  by  these  means,  do  you 
think  that  might  be  of  general  application  outside  your 
body,  judging  from  experience  ? — I  think  yes. 

30552.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  class  we  call  Paucity  of 
ins-and-outs  :  people  that  are  to-day  in  the  workhou.s?  Jewish  ins 


of  work  for 
the  uneni' 
ployed. 


-No,  we  have  very  few 


and  outs. 


and  to-morrow  wanting  to  go  out  ?- 
indeed  of  those,  hardly  any. 

30553.  You  have  very  few  recurrent  cases  ? — Wo 
have  recurrent  cases  for  temporary  assistance,  not  what 
I  should  call  in-and-out  cases,  not  men  who  would  do 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing  for  a  living. 

30554.  Do  you  think  that  is  because  you  have  nothing 
for  them,  because  we  have  in  our  Poor  Law  the  house 
where  they  can  go  ? — No,  I  think  there  are  very  few  of 
that  class  amongst  the  Jewish  community. 

30555.  Thoy  are  not  tempted  ? — No. 

30556.  When  you  get  your  old  people  who  are  ad-  Provision 
vanced  to  senility  what  do  you  do  with  them  ?    Do  fo"" 

you  send  the  relief  to  them  or  do  you  rely   on  other  Jews, 
members  of  the  family  to  look  after  them  ? — There  are 
institutions  for  the  aged,  and  some  are  able  to  get  into 
those  institutions,  and  the  others  are  provided  for  by 
the  board. 

30557.  You  are  content  with  that  system  as  it  stands  ? 
—Yes. 
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30558.  Do  your  health  visitors  throw  on  you  a  great 
charge  for  relief  by  asking  you  to  do  many  things  for  the 
people  they  visit  ? — We  do  find  it  is  a  necessity,  because 
when  they  are  dealing  with  a  case,  as  I  explained  before, 
and  they  remove  the  head  of  the  family,  then  the  board 
has  to  step  in  and  relieve  them,  so  it  is  by  seeking  out  the 
cases  that  we  hnd  there  is  an  additional  charge  upon  the 
fund. 

30559.  You  advocate  the  association  of  some  relief 
agency  with  the  health  visiting  ? — No,  not  with  the 
health  visitor ;  the  health  visitor  cannot,  and  in  my 
opinion  she  should  not,  touch  relief  at  all.  What  we  insist 
upon  our  health  visitors  doing  is  reporting  a  case  to  the 
relief  department.  That  is,  the  health  visitor  is  not 
welcomed  on  account  of  what  she  brings  the  patient ;  it 
must  be  purely  what  I  term  a  medical  relief,  and  anything 
else  has  to  go  through  the  relief  department.  I  think 
if  they  were  to  aot  as  amateur  relieving  officers  their  work 
would  be  hampered  and  would  not  be  at  all  satisfactory. 

30560.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  free  State  medical 
relief  available  for  everybody  ? — -No. 

30561.  Do  you  think  that  would  interfere  with  the 
thriftiness  of  the  Jews  ? — Yes. 

30562.  The  Whitechapel  Provident  Dispensary  is 
almost  at  the  doors  of  the  London  Hospital,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

30563.  It  is  largely  composed  of  Jews  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

30564.  That  is  due  really  to  the  feeling  of  thrift  among 
the  whole  group  of  Jews  in  Whitechapel  ? — Yes. 

30565.  They  go  there  first,  before  they  go  to  the  hos- 
pital ? — Yes,  we  have  encouraged  that  for  a  good  many 
years.  We  have  encouaged  medical  clubs  and  those  dis- 
pensaries for  many  years. 

30566.  In  those  cases  you  do  use  the  hospital,  not  in  the 
first  instance,  but  through  the  stepping-stone  of  the  pro- 
vident dispensary  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  That  is  left 
entirely  to  the  appltoants  themselves. 

30567.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  send 
on  from  a  medical  practitioner  or  from  a  dispensary,  the 
cases  that  should  go  to  the  out-patients'  department  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

30568.  I  want  your  opinion  on  these  two  points  :  Do  you 
think  that  the  tendency  of  that  system  would  be  to  bring 
in  a  form  of  check  on  the  unnecessary  expansion  of  the  out- 
patients' department  ?• — It  certainly  would. 

30569.  You  would  make,  so  to  speak,  as  far  as  normal 
sickness  goes,  thrift  a  condition  for  relief  ? — Yes. 

30570.  With  that  you  would  agree  ?— Yes. 

30571.  Do  you  think  that  the  cases  are  increasing  un- 
duly from  year  to  year,  that  is  to  say  comparing  1890, 
going  back  to  them,  and  now  ? — We  find  that  our  numbers 
have  increased,  but  only  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed 
conditions  of  Russia  and  Poland. 

30572.  Therefore,  allowing  for  that  disturbed  condition 
and  its  results,  things  would  be  very  much  as  they  were  ? 
— Quite  so. 

30673.  (Sir  Henri/  Robinson.)  Do  you  follow  up  the 
history  of  any  of  those  cases  you  emigrate  to  Canada  for 
any  length  of  time  ? — We  do  as  far  as  we  can.  We 
have  recently  entered  into  negotiations  with  an  association 
in  Canada,  but  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  follow  up  the 
cases. 

30574.  As  a  rule  do  they  do  well  out  there  ? — Yes.  , 

30575.  Do  you  require  them  to  take  with  them  any 
fixed  amount  of  capital  before  you  agree  to  assist  them  ? 
— Not  a  fixed  amount  of  cajjital ;  as  I  explained  before 
most  of  them  go  to  someone  on  the  other  side,  so  that  they 
have  someone  to  fall  back  upon. 

30576.  Assuming  a  man  who  had  no  relatives  or  friends 
in  Canada  came  to  you,  and  you  thought  he  was  a  fit  case 
for  emigration,  and  you  de-sired  to  send  him  out,  if  he  was 
willing  to  go,  where  would  you  send  him  ? — We  should 
send  him  to  an  organisation  in  Canada  v;ho  would  place  the 
man. 

30577.  You  have  an  organisation  there  ? — We  are  in 
communication  with  an  organisation  who  would  place  a 
man  ;  we  do  that  in  every  instance  where  the  man  does  not 
go  to  relatives  or  friends.  Instead  of  dropping  the  man 
in  Montreal  or  Toronto  he  is  sent  to  an  organisation. 

429— III. 


30578.  Could  that  organisation  place  a  great  number      jf,..  j[f. 
of  people,  do  you  know,  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes.  Stejihany. 

30579.  Do  you  ever  feel  a  difficulty  in  placing  out  a  man  g  .^"^  1906 
because  the  organisation  cannot  find  room  for  him  ? — No.  '  

30580.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Would  that  beat  any  time  of  London 
the  year  ? — No,  not  at  any  time  of  the  year.    We  should  Jewish 
not  think  of  emigrating  any  large  number  of  persons  to  Bo^id  ot 
Canada  now.  ^^^^   *  ' 

30.581.  (Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  You  do  not  send  any  to 
the  United  States  ? — Yes,  we  do  send  people  to  the 
United  States. 

30582.  Labouring  people  ? — No,  people  going  to  the 
United  States  in  every  instance  would  be  going  to  relatives 
or  friends  ;  but  most  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
are  women  and  families  to  join  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

f'  30583.  You  would  not  send  out  individuals  to  the 
United  States  unless  they  went  to  friends  ? — Not  unless 
they  went  to  friends. 

30584.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  landing  them  ? 
— Yes.  We  are  also  in  communication  with  an  organisa- 
tion there  who  make  enquiries  on  the  other  side  before  we 
send  a  person  out.  That  is,  before  we  send  a  wife  and 
childi'en  out  we  ascertain  whether  the  man  is  in  a  position 
to  receive  the  wife,  so  as  to  prevent  them  being  rejected 
by  the  Immigration  Law. 

30585.  I  presume  an  organisation  of  that  sort  in  Cana^Ja 
is  indispensable  for  any  system  of  emigration  ? — Yes. 

30586.  Do  the  men  come  back  to  you  ? — Very  few 
indeed. 

30587.  With  regard  to  the  loan  department,  is  interest  Defrayal  ' 
charged  upon  the  loans  in  order  to  bear  the  cost  of  manage-  of  cost  of 
ment  ? — None  whatever.    The  charges  of  the  management  loans  de- 

of  the  loan  committee  come  out  of  the  Hirsch  fund  not  partment. 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Board. 

30588.  Referring  once  again  to  the  emigration  question.  Recoupment 

do  you  expect  the  emigrants,  if  successful,  to  recoup  you  by  success- 

the  money  advanced  for  emigration  ? — We  do,  and  in 

some  instances  we  have  had  remittances,  but  very  few  Slants  of 
.   ,     ,  moneys 
"^deed.  ^  advanced 

30589.  (Mr.  Booth.)  The  loans  are  invariably  without  to  them, 
interest,  is  that  so  ? — Always. 

30590.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  emigration.  Children  not 
do  you  send  children  apart  from  their  parents  ? — No.  emigrated 

30591.  In  no  case  ?— In  no  case.  their^ 

30592.  In  sudden  and  urgent  cases  of  destitution,  what  parents, 
do  you  exactly  do  ;  if  a  very  urgent  case  arises  when  the 
Committee  is  not  sitting,  what  happens  to  it  ? — We  give 

them  the  necessary  relief  to  carry  them  over  until  the  nex  t 
relief  committee  is  sitting. 

30593.  Some  oflBcer  does  that,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

30594.  He  acts  in  fact  as  a  relieving  officer  ? — In  Relief  of 
cases  like  that  a  relieving  officer  would  not  have  power  cases  of 

to  do  it  without  the  authority  of  the  secretary.  sudden  andj 

urgent 


necessity. 


30595.  That  is  to  say  your  relieving  officer  would  have 
no  power  to  do  it  without  authority  ? — He  would  have 
no  power  to  do  it,  he  would  have  to  obtain  the  consent  cf 
the  secretary. 

30596.  In  a  case  hke  that  do  you  give  money  ? — Yes. 

30597.  Or  do  you  give  the  articles  of  necessity  ? — ^No, 
we  give  money.  We  have  discontinued  giving  the  bread 
and  food  tickets  because  we  found  that  they  used  to  be 
bartered  for. 

30598.  Do  you  find  any  abuse  as  regards  the  money 
given  ;  do  you  find  it  is  mis-applied  ? — No. 

30599.  You  gave  up,  as  I  understand,  giving  medical  Reasons  for 
relief,  that  is  to  say  medical  rehef  pure  and  simple. 
Yes. 

30600.  Do  you  mind  saying  why  that  was  ?— It  was  relief, 
because  the  Board  did  not  thin ;  there  was  anything  very 
specially  Jewish  in  medicine,  and  that  that  could  be 
obtained  from  the  parochial  officers,  where  there  would  be 
probably  half  a  dozen  medical  men  to  attend  whereas  we 
only  had  one. 

30601.  You  thought  there  was  no  special  reason  for 
giving  it  and  therefore  it  might  as  well  be  left  to  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  ? — Ye.?. 

30602.  In  what  vou  have  described  to  us  as  fixed  cases  The  fixed 
am  I  right  in  thinking  these  are  not  absolutely  per- 
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manont  ? — There  no  perm  ncnt  relief,  because  every 
case  is  reviewed  at  least  twice  a  j^ear,  if  it  is  on  what  we 
call  the  fixed  allowance  list. 

30ii03.  So  that  you  do  not  give  any  permanent  allow- 
ances ? — No,  every  case  must  be  reviewed  at  least  twice 
a  year. 

30S04.  And  if  you  found  the  circumstances  had  altered 
the  pension  would  cease  ? — Quite  so. 

30805.  You  said  something  about  overcrowding,  that 
some  investigation  was  made  with  regard  to  it.  Is  that 
only  when  there  is  phthisis  or  a  suspicion  of  phthisis  ? — No, 
all  the  investigation  officers  have  instructions  to  inspect 
for  overcrowding,  and  where  a  case  is  found  we  communi- 
cate with  the  local  authorities. 

3OGO0.  You  report  it  to  the  borough  council  ? — Yes. 

30607.  Are  you  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  more  over- 
crowding amongst  the  Jews  than  amongst  others  in  the 
East  End  ?  Looking  at  the  immigrants  who  arrive  from 
Russia  from  time  to  time,  would  not  they  tend  to  produce 
overcrowding  ? — In  some  instances,  but  taking  it  all,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  more  overcrowding  amongst  the 
Jews  than  amongst  the  general  poor. 

30608.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  overcrowding  amongst 
those  immigrants,  is  there  not  ?— Yes,  that  is  on  ther  first 
entry  here,  but  I  think  it  is  soon  stopj^ed. 

30609.  It  is  not  because  they  are  Jews,  but  because  of 
their  habits  before  they  come  ? — It  is  hardly  their  habits  ; 
it  is  because  they  find  a  shelter  among  their  fellow  country- 
men. 

30610.  And  cannot  get  it  elsewhere  ? — Yes 

30611.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  What  is  a  chevra  ?— That  is 


a  small  synagogue,  or  perhaps  a  benefit  society  attached  Londom,, 
to  it.  Jewish  , 

30612.  That  I  take  it  is  an  institution  from  which  they  Guardians 
get  relief  '? — No,  they  would  not  get  relief  from  there,  it 

would  either  be  a  benefit  society  or  a  small  synagogue. 

30613.  It  is  one  of  the  institutions  they  are  asked  to 
mention  ;  a  club,  trade  society  or  chevra  ? — Yea 


Arrange- 
ments for 
dealing 
with 
Russo- 
Jewish 
emigran^ 


30614.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  I  want  to  know  the 
reason  why  in  the  case  of  applications  there  is  this:  "If 
Russian  case,  cause  of  leaving  has  to  be  stated  "  ? — There 
is  the  Russo-Jewish  Committee,  as  you  are  aware,  which 
has  large  funds.  They  use  a  similar  form  to  this  and  the 
cause  of  leaving  Russia  is  always  entered  on  that  case 
paper  when  it  is  dealt  with  by  the  Russo-Jewish 
Committee. 

30615.  They  would  only  deal  with  cases  of  persecution  ? 
— Yes,  or  where  pogrom  has  been  active. 

30616.  You  deal  with  the  others  ?— Yes,  it  is  all  dealt 
with  by  the  same  officials,  it  is  in  the  same  building. 

30617.  But  from  a  different  fund  V — Yes,  that  prevents 
overlapping. 

30618.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  are  persecution 
cases  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  cases  of  persecution 
or  from  pogrom. 

30619.  In  regard  to  your  emigrants  I  suppose  a  good  Occupation 
many  do  not  go  out  to  agricultural  pursuits,  do  they  ? —  °^ 
No,  they  do  not,  but  a  good  many  of  them  do  find  work  as  fef^jg  j^^j 
agriculturalists  in  Canada.  ^^^^j,  gj^j_ 

30620.  A  good  many  of  those  who  emigrate  are  skilled  gration. 
workmen  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Harry  Valpy  Toy'nbke,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  H.  V. 

Toynhee. 
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30621.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  are  organising 
secretary  for  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? 
— Yes. 

30622.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  for  us,  I  believe, 
which,  according  to  our  practice,  we  can  take  as  your 
evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

The  possibilities  of  charity  as  an  agency  preventive  or 
curative  of  pauperism. 

1.  The  evidence  I  have  been  asked  to  give  has  relation 
to  the  possibilities  of  charity  as  an  agency  preventive  or 
curative  of  pauperism.  It  is  certainly  much  easier  now 
than  it  would  have  been,  say  fifty  years  ago,  to  give  such 
evidence,  because  of  the  change  of  stand-point  in  charitable 
work  which  has  been  precisely  in  the  direction  of  making 
charity  preventive  instead  of  being  merely  a  means  of 
assisting  those  who  had  already  fallen  into  distress. 
Indeed,  it  is  true  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  charity  now 
directly  aims  at  the  reduction  of  pauperism.  That  this 
point  of  view  has  become  so  widely  adopted  may,  I  think, 
be  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  educational  in- 
fluence and  practical  example  of  Cliarity  Organisation 
Societies  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years  and  the  evidence 
I  am  about  to  give  will  be  largel}'  th?  outcome  of  ex- 
perience in  charity  organisation  work  in  London. 

The  need  for  thorough  methods  in  charitable  work. 

Methods  of  2.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  London  Society  that  it  is 
the  London  only  by  the  adoption  of  some  such  thorough  methods  as 
Charity  its  own  that  charity  can  be  made  effectual  for  the  real 

Oigaaisation;^  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  the  lifting  of 
Society.  them  out  of  the  circumstances  which  necessitate  recourse 
to  Poor  Law  relief.  It  seems,  therefore,  desirable  to  give 
at  the  outset  some  detailed  account  of  its  case  work. 
In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  distress  there  are  three  main 
conditions  whicli  govern  the  action  of  a  district  Committee 
of  the  Society,  viz.  :  that  there  should  be  (1)  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  character,  circumstances  and  cause  of 
distress  of  the  applicant ;  (2)  a  definite  scheme  of  really 
adequate  help  cUrected  to  the  restoration  of  the  appUcant 
to  a  position  of  independence  ;  and  (3)  co-operation  in 
carrying  out  the  scheme  on  the  part  of  (a)  relations,  {b) 
employers  and  others  upon  whom  the  applicant  may  have 
some  claim,  and  (c)  charitable  agencies. 


3.  The  first  step  taken  is  the  filling  up  of  an  application 
form  giving  full  details  as  to  past  addresses,  ages,  occupa- 
tions, earnings  and  number  in  family,  the  number  of 
rooms  occupied,  rent,  arrears  of  rent  and  other  liabilities, 
the  membership  of  friendly,  trade  or  other  provident 
societies,  relations  able  to  help  and  whether  assistance  is 
being  received  from  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  clubs  and 
charitable  agencies  and  individuals.  Much  depends  upon 
the  careful  filling  in  of  these  particulars,  as  the  information 
contained  on  the  form  is  the  basis  of  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  case.  A  visit  is  then  paid  to  the  home 
and  enquiries  are  made  of  references,  employers,  ministers 
of  religion,  the  relieving  officer  and  at  previous  addresses. 
The  enquiries  are  directed  not  simply  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taiuing  the  character  of  the  applicant  but  ;i  Iso  to  discovering 
the  best  possible  way  of  rendering  assistance.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  enquiries  the  case  is  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee, with  whom  the  decision  as  to  what  shall  be  done 
rests.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  cases  of  urgency 
the  secretaries  have  full  discretionary  power  to  give 
immediate  help  pending  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  a 
power  which  is  frequently  exercised.  In  the  work  of  tak- 
ing down  applications  and  making  enquiries,  and  also  in 
carrying  out  the  Committee's  decisions,  volunteers  are 
very  largely  made  use  of.  The  staff  of  paid  workers  at  a 
District  Committee  is  indeed  small,  consisting,  as  a  rule,  of 
a  secretary  and  an  enquiry  officer.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Society  is  in  the  hands  of  volunteers. 

4.  A  case  may  be  a  very  simple  one  in  which  a  short  stay 
at  a  convalescent  home  or  a  surgical  appliance  is  all  that 
is'required,  or  it  may  be  one  of  great  complexity,  involving 
the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  trouble  spread  over 
months  or  even  years,  in  working  out  a  plan  of  help. 
One  reason  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  so  much  of  charity  is 
the  smallness  of  the  amounts  granted  which  afford  no  real 
relief  and  only  tend  to  pauperise  the  recipients.  The 
Charity  Organisation  Societj'  endeavours  to  secure  that 
any  help  given  through  its  agency  shall  be  sufficient, 
and  preclude  the  necessity  of  rhe  applicant's  seeking 
assistance  from  other  sources.  Nothing  can  be  more 
demoralising  to  the  poor  than  the  habit  of  going  the  roun;! 
of  charitable  agencies  picking  up  a  Httle  here  and  a  littb 
there. 

5.  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  the  function 
of  a  Charity  Organisation  Committee  to  give  reUef  itself, 
but  to  raise  what  may  be  required  from  charitable  agencies 
and  individuals  as  will  appear  frora  the  cases  quoted  later 
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on.  The  Committee  aims  indeed  at  becoming  a  sort  of 
charities'  clearing  house,  by  meaas  of  which  the  cases 
and  the  agencies  best  fitted  to  render  them  assistance  are 
brought  into  touch.  It  might  surprise  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  if  they  examined  some  of  the  case 
papers  of  a  District  Committee  and  saw  from  how  many 
different  quarters  help  was  drawn. 

Co-operation  between  the  Poor  Law  and  Charitable 
Agencies. 

6.  It  has  always  been  a  chief  object  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  vSocieties  to  work  in  close  co-operation  with 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  from  the  very  first  guardians 
have  served  on  the  Committees.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  co-operation  is  that  cases  which  seem  more  suitable 
for  treatment  by  private  charity  are  referred  by  the 
guardians  or  their  officers  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Committee,  and  on  the  other  hand  cases  with  which  they 
are  unable  to  deal  are  passed  on  by  them  to  the  guardians. 
If  a  case  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  giiardians,  if  for 
instance  a  person  is  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  it  would  be 
considered  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  see  that  all  that 
was  necessary  in  the  matter  of  relief  was  supplied  and  the 
ease  would  be  left  to  them  to  deal  with.  On  the  other 
hand  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  family  was  in  the 
Infirmary  or  that  a  widow  had  some  of  hef  children  in  the 
Poor  Law  schools  would  not  prevent  a  Charity  Organ- 
isation Committtee  from  taking  up  the  case  if  it  was 
possible  to  make  the  other  members  of  the  family  inde- 
pendent. 

In  places  where  such  co-operation  has  been  closest,  as  for 
instance  in  Oxford,  Whitechapel  and  Paddington,  it  has 
made  it  easier  for  the  guardians  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  out-relief  given  and  has  no  doubt  been  the  means  of 
keeping  many  people  off  the  rates. 

7.  Mr.  W.  Vallance,  late  clerk  to  the  Whitechapel 
board  of  guardians,  in  the  evidence  he  gave  in  1888  before 
the  House  of  Lords  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  Administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  Jletropolis  and 
other  populous  places,  after  quoting  figures  which  showed 
that  the  number  of  paupers  reUeved  in  the  third  week 
of  April  had  declined  from  4,135  in  1869  to  1,.312  in  1880. 
and  that  at  the  latter  date  there  were  only  48  out-door 
paupers  as  against  2,903  in  1869,  went  on  to  say  that, 
"  the  policy  of  administration  as  regards  the  strict  limi- 
tation of  out-door  relief  in  the  Whitechapel  Union  is  in 
part  only  exemplified  in  the  statistical  returns,  since  the 
latter  afford  no  indication  of  the  mode  in  which  the  needs 
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of  the  more  deserving  poor  are  being  met  outside  the  Poor  jj/^.  //.  y_ 
Law.    In  their  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  hereditary  Toynhee. 

pauperism,  the  guardia,ns  have  been  supported  by  the  

approval  and  co-operation  of  many  earnest  and  thoughtful  6  Nov.,  1906. 
workers  am.ong  the  poor  and  the  result  has  been  the 
stimulation  of  voluntary  effort  in  seeking  out  and  helping 
the  deserving,  whilst  to  the  guardians  has  been  left  their 
legitimate  duty  of  providing  for  the  absolutely  destitute. 
...  It  may  be  added  by  way  of  illustration  that  during 
the  last  half-year  some  160  cases  which  were  referred  to  the 
Cnarity  Organisation  Society  by  the  guardians,  or  their 
officers,  were  assisted  either  by  temporary  relief,  or  by 
grants  of  clothing,  grants  for  emigration,  grants  and  loans 
for  tools  or  stock,  payment  of  rent,  redemption  of  tools 
from  pawn,  payment  of  club  money,  finding  work  and 
interim  relief,  convalescent  letters,  pensions,  etc.,  the 
latter  being  sometimes  obtained  through  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Pension  Society  and,  at  others,  through  private 
som'ces." 

The  policy  of  co-operation  between  the  guardians  and 
the  Charitable  Agencies  is  still  maintained  in  Whitechapel. 
In  th3  Report  issued  by  the  guardians  for  the  j^ear  ending 
Lady-Day  1904  reference  is  made  to  this  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  The  guardians  again  have  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
knowledging the  great  assistance  they  have  received  from 
various  philanthropic  and  charitable  organisations  in  and 
out  of  the  district,  by  willing  co-operation  with  them  in 
their  heavy  responsibilities  in  making  provision  for  tlie 
destitute  poor.  Without  the  hearty  sympathy  and  support 
of  these  friendly  bodies  the  task  of  dealing  satisfactorily 
with  the  deserving  poor  would  be  almost  an  imposu- 
bility."  The  number  of  outdoor  paupers  relieved  during 
the  6th  week  of  the  Lady-Day  Quarter,  1904,  was  23,  of 
which  21  were  boarded-out.  children.  Particulars  are 
added  of  150  cases  helped  by  the  Whitechapel  Charity 
Organisation  Committee  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


8.  In  Oxford  there  has  been  close  co-operation  between 
the  guardians  and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  since 
1881.  Several  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  also 
S3rve  on  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  there  is 
constant  reference  of  eases  to  the  Society  not  only  by  the 
Board  but  also  by  the  relieving  officer.  In  this  way 
large  numbers  of  old  people,  widows  and  others  have  been 
saved  from  coming  on  to  the  out-relief  list,  and  there  has 
been  a  marked  decrease  in  pauperism,  as  the  following 
figures  taken  from  the  official  return  prepared  for  the 
Board  of  Guardians  shows  : 
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Statistics  of  Poor  Law  Relief  for  Oxford. 


On  January  1st  in  each  year. 


Excluding  Vagrants  and  Lunatics. 


Year. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

Proiiortion 
of  paupers  to 
population. 

In- 

maintenance. 

Out-relief. 

Total. 

One  in 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1870 

326 

572 

898 

23 

3,625 

2,241 

5,866 

1880 

291 

246 

537 

41 

3,683 

1,072 

4,755 

1890 

276 

101 

377 

58 

2,863 

705 

3,568 

1900 

281 

72 

353 

65 

2,744 

320 

3,064 

1904 

278 

72 

350 

65 

3,107 

755 

3,862. 

For  the  year  ending  Lady-Day  in 
each  year. 


Expenditure. 


i\"o^e.— The  population  of  Oxford  was  21,010  in  1371,  and  22,994  in  1901. 


The  smallest  number  of  outdoor  paupers  reheved 
on  January  1st  was  in  1899  when  it  was  forty.  In  that 
year  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  relieved  on  the  same 
day  was  fifty-seven  less  than  in  1870  when  outdoor 
pauperism  was  higher  than  in  any  year  between  1870  and 
1904. 

The  Charity  Organisation  Society  now  has  fifty-eight 
pensioners  on  its  books  and  the  expenditure  on  special 


and  other  cases  for  the  yc&v  ending  September,  1905,  was  '"'^''^^ 
£116919s6d.  pSn'^ton 

9.  Paddmgton   is    another   instance    of   co-operation  Guardians 
between  official  and  voluntary  rehef.    Satisfactory  rc-  i\n'\  the 
lations  have  existed  for  many  years  between  the  Boarc  Charity 
of  Guardians  and  the  Charity  Organisation  Commitle(  Orgauistitic. 
and  there  was  a  steady  fall  in  the  number  of  paupers  •'^o^'sty  ami 
to  popi?lation  relieved  between  1881  and  1901.  les-lting 

dee: ease  J. X 
paupe.isiu. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 
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G  Nov.  1906. 


Mean  Number  of  Pattpers  Relieved  on  1st  January 
AND  1st  July. 


Paddington, 
increase  of 
pauperism 
since  1901 
and  its 
causes. 


Inter- 
relation 
between 
indoor  and 
outdoor 
pauperism. 


Berniondsey. 


Increase  in 

outdoor 

relief 

accompanied 
by  increase 
of  indoor 
relief. 


Year. 

Popula- 
tion. 

In- 
door. 

Per 
cent. 

Out- 
door. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

Per 
cent. 

1881 

107,218 

898 

•84 

417 

•39 

1,315 

f23 

1891 

117,846 

963 

•82 

313 

•27 

1,276 

ro9 

1901 

143,954 

1,218 

•84 

170 

■12 

1,388 

■96 

Note. — These  figures  and  those  quoted  below  are  taken 
from  a  pamphlet  entitled  Statistics  Relative  to  Pauperism 
in  the  Parish  of  Paddington  issued  in  1906  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Empson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Since  1901,  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
that  year  a  detached  part  of  Chelsea,  with  a  population 
of  17,181  was  transferred  to  Paddington,  but  still  more 
largely  owing  to  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Paddington  Board  of  Guardians,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable rise  in  pauperism,  as  the  following  figures  show  : 

Mean  of  the  Number  of  the  P.aupebs  Relieved  on 
1st  January  and  1st  July. 


Year. 

Popula- 
tionv 

In- 
door. 

Per 
cent. 

Out- 
door. 

Per 
cent. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

1902 

143,954 

1,314 

•91 

310 

•22 

1,624 

1^13 

1903 

5) 

1,367 

•95 

323 

•22 

1,690 

ri7 

1904 

5) 

1,425 

•99 

423 

•29 

1,848 

1-28 

1905 

?» 

1,440 

1^00 

654 

•45 

2,094 

1^45 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers 
reUeved  in  1905  was  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  1901, 
and  this  increase  was  accompanied  by  a  very  decided 
rise  in  indoor  pauperism.  On  the  other  hand,  when  out- 
relief  was  reduced,  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  re- 
mained stationary.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
extension  of  out-relief  does  not,  as  it  is  sometimes  claimed, 
reduce  indoor  pauperism. 

10.  I  will  now  submit  some  figures  relating  to  the 
district  of  Bermondsey  (known  until  recently  as  the  St. 
Olave's  Union),  where  a  very  different  policy  from  that 
mentioned  above  has  prevailed.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  a  Return  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board 

Number  of  Paupers  Relieved  on  the  last  day  of 
the  first  week  of  January. 


Year. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

1891 

136,660 

2,063 

2,402 

4,465 

1893 

)) 

2,211 

2,964 

5,175 

1895 

)) 

2,373 

2,674 

5,047 

1897 

)) 

2,394 

3,900 

6,294 

1900 

)> 

2,627 

4,202 

6,829 

Expenditure  for  Year  ended  at  Lady -Day. 


Year. 

In-Main- 
tenance. 

Out-relief. 

Total  Cost. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

27,099 

11,000 

38,099 

1893 

29,279 

12,592 

41,871 

1896 

33,297 

16,896 

50,193 

1897 

33,271 

19,343 

52,614 

1900 

42,615 

24,166 

66,781 

Here  again  with  an  increase  of  1,800  in  the  number  of 
outdoor  paupers,  comparing  1891  with  1900,  there  has 
also  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  number  of  indoor 
paupers,  564  more  being  relieved  in  1900  than  in  1891. 
In  the  last  few  years,  largely  owing  to  the  appointment  of 
a  superintendent  relieving  officer  and  the  introduction 
of  the  case  paper  system,  there  has  been  a  marked  de- 
crease in  pauperism  in  Bermondsey,  as  compared  with  the 
large  general  increase  for  London. 

Number  of  Paupers  Relieved  on  last  day  of  the  Bermo 


first  week  of  January. 


Year. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

1903 

130,760 

2,998 

3,814 

6,812 

1905 

)j 

3,385 

2,940 

6,325 

1906 

3,325 

2,841 

6,166 

EflEeotl 
superinti 
ent  reliev 
officer  am 
case  pape 
on  paupe 
ism.  I 


The  number  of  outdoor  paupers  relieved  in  1906  wa.s 
1,361  fewer  than  in  1900. 

Expenditure  fob  Year  ended  at  Lady-Day. 


Year. 

In-Main- 
tenance. 

Out-relief. 

Total  Cost. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1903 

59,283 

22,746 

82,029 

1904 

56,053 

19,349 

75,402 

1905 

57,902 

17,539 

75,441 

Tlie  expenditure  on  out-relief  in  1905  had  dropped  by  the 
substantial  amount  of  £6,6"27  as  compared  with  1900. 
As  regards  the  expenditure  on  indoor  reUef  it  is  startUng 
to  find  that  it  was  considerably  more  than  doubled  in  the 
fourteen  years  1891  to  1905. 

11.  The  following  are  the  chief  classes  of  cases  which 
it  seems  to  me  can  be  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by 
charitable  agencies  than  by  Boards  of  Guardians. 

(a)  Widows  form  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  apply 
for  Poor  Law  relief,  and  seeing  how  comparatively  few, 
at  any  rate  of  the  less  skilled  working  men,  can  hope  to 
leave  their  widows  with  an  income  sufficient  to  live  upon, 
the  question  as  to  the  future  of  the  latter  is  one  which 
meets  us  in  the  normal  course  of  things  at  every  turn. 
So  difficult  is  the  question  that  some  people  in  despair 
at  once  fly  to  out-relief.  My  experience  has  been,  however, 
that  with  time  and  trouble  a  good  many  can  be  kept  off 
the  rates.  If  a  widow  is  young  enough  and  has  the 
capacity  she  may  be  put  in  the  way  of  learning  a  trade, 
such  as  ironing  or  collar  stitching,  by  which  she  can 
support  herself  and  one  or  more  children.  Should  there 
be  more  children  than  she  can  maintain,  these  may  either  be 
taken  charge  of  by  relations  or,  more  commonly,  placed  in 
charitable  institutions,  or,  faihng  these  alternatives,  in 
Poor  Law  schools.  In  other  cases  situations  in  domestic 
service  may  be  obtained,  especially  for  the  middle-aged, 
though  it  is  not  found  difficult  to  hear  of  places  in  which 
a  widow  can  have  at  any  rate  one  child  with  her.  Even 
if  the  children  have  to  go  into  the  Poor  Law  schools,  it  is, 
I  am  certain,  a  great  advantage  that  the  mother  should 
be  kept  off  the  out-relief  Ust,  for  familiarity  with  the 
Poor  Law  system  tends  to  weaken  any  desire  to  become 
independent.  Every  case  which  is  saved  from  this  helps 
to  diminish  the  looking  forward  to  out-relief  as  the 
inevitable  lot  of  a  widow. 

12.  There  is  a  further  point  in  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  the  more  profitable  use  which 
might  be  made  of  the  not  inconsiderable  sums  which 
widows  receive  from  insurance  and  friendly  societies  on 
the  death  of  their  husbands.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
£30,  £40  or  even  £60  and  more  is  so  received,  which  is  too 
often  frittered  away  on  expensive  funerals  and  mourning, 
or  is  used  for  immediate  living  purposes,  but  which  might 
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be  turned  to  account  either  to  help  the  widow  to  become 
self  supporting  or  to  start  some  of  the  children  in  life. 
Members  of  Friendly  and  Trade  Societies  and  charitable 
workers  could  do  much  by  a  timely  word  of  advice  in  this 
matter.  As  it  is,  a  widow  will  spend  all  the  money  and 
then  in  quite  a  short  time  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  or  some 
charitable  agency  for  help. 

13.  The  following  cases  illustrate  what  can  be  done  by 
charity  in  the  matter  of  assisting  widows. 

The  chaplain  of  St.  George's  Hospital  brought  to  the 
notice  of  a  Charity  Organisation  Committee  the  case  of 
Mrs.  W..  whose  husband,  an  army  pensioner  and  a  member 
of  the  Corps  of  Commissionaires,  had  just  died  in  the 
hospital.  She  was  left  with  seven  children  and  expecting 
her  confinement  in  a  few  months.  It  was  clear  that  if 
she  was  to  be  kept  off  the  rates  considerable  help  would 
be  required,  as  only  two  boys  were  able  to  earn  anything. 
The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress  agreed  to  give  a 
weekly  allowance  and  a  grant  of  £2  was  procured  from 
the  society  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Widows,  which 
gave  her  a  start  and  enabled  her  to  buy  a  stove,  etc.,  for 
washing.  Some  work  was  also  found  her.  Application 
was  made  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families' Association, 
and  through  them  a  nomination  was  obtained  for  one  of 
the  girls  for  the  Soldiers'  Daughters'  Home,  Harapstead, 
which  resulted  in  her  being  admitted.  After  a  few  months 
another  child  was  taken  into  the  Church  of  England  Home 
for  Waifs  and  Strays.  The  weekly  allowance  was  con- 
tinued up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  child,  when  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Families'  Association  sent  her  £2. 
Over  £13  was  raised  for  this  family. 

S.  D.,  a  widow  with  three  young  children,  made  an  ap- 
p'ication  to  a  Charity  Organisation  Committee  for  work. 
She  was  doing  a  little  charing  and  the  eldest  girl  earned 
10s.  a  week  as  a  boot  fitter.  The  Committee  decided  to 
have  S.  D.  trained,  by  which  she  was  fitted  to  take  better 
work,  and  they  placed  the  second  girl,  who  had  just  left 
school,  with  a  first-class  dressmaker.  As  this  girl  could 
not  earn  as  much  at  first  while  learning  a  skilled  trade 
as  she  could  had  she  taken  inferior  work,  it  was  arranged 
that  an  allowance  of  2s.  a  week  for  a  year  should  be  given 
to  make  up  her  earnings  to  3s.  6d.  a  week.  She  showed 
an  aptitude  for  the  work  and  was  given  the  opportunity 
of  earnine  a  good  living. 

A  widow,  aged  51,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  a 
Charity  Organisation  Committee  some  fifteen  months  after 
her  husband's  death.  He  had  been  unwell  for  a  long 
time  and  be  finally  died  of  consumption,  leaving  her  with 
two  young  children.  The  elder  child  had  been  placed  in  a 
Home.  Having  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  some  years 
previously,  she  could  not  get  much  work,  and  had  Vjeen 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  guardians  for  help.  The  Com- 
mittee were  asked  to  try  and  place  her  in  a  self-supporting 
position.  The  relief  from  the  guardians  having  ceased, 
temporary  help  was  given  while  inquiries  were  being 
made.  It  was  found  that  some  years  before  she  had 
worked  in  the  laundry  of  an  asylum  ;  she  was  well  remem- 
bered by  the  matron  there  who  offered  her  a  situation 
as  superintendent  of  packing,  wages  £16  and  board. 
She  took  the  place  and  got  on  well  in  it.  The  remaining 
child  was  boarded  out.  £7  15s.  was  raised  for  temporary 
and  other  help,  out  of  which  the  5s.  a  week  for  the  child 
was  paid  for  three  months,  until  the  mothe;-  received  her 
first  quarter's  earnings. 

14.  (b)  Members  of  Friendly  and  Trade  Societies  and 
others  who  have  been  provident  and  are  in  temporary 
distress  are  just  those  who  should  be  saved  from  contact 
with  the  Poor  Law  and  tided  over  their  difficulties  by 
private  charity.  It  is  advisable  that  a  distinction  should 
be  drawn  between  those  who  have  made  no  effort  to  help 
themselves  and  those  who  have  made  some  provision 
against  the  rainj'^  day,  and  charity  might  fairly  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  latter.  For 
instance,  a  man  may  be  on  half-pay  from  his  Friendly 
Society  and  require  assistance  until  he  can  resume  work, 
or  it  may  be  a  question  of  surgical  or  convalescent  aid 
which  the  benevolent  fund  of  his  Society  cannot  entirely 
provide.  Or,  again,  a  man  may  be  out  of  work  whose 
occupation  is  such  that  relief  work  offered  by  the 
guardians  or  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
would  be  wholly  unsuitable  for  him.  In  such  cases 
allowances  have  been  given,  after  inquiry,  for  weeks  or, 
it  may  be,  even  for  months.  Possibly  emigration  may  be 
the  most  effective  remedy,  and  large  numbers  of  people 


are  being  helped  to  go  abroad  through  the  agency  of  the 
various  emigration  societies,  many  of  whom  ^^'ould 
undoubtedly  have  swollen  the  ranks  of  the  pauper  class. 

15.  The  following  are  typical  cases  of  this  class. 

A..M.  was  referred  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
by  the  Church  visitor.  He  was  ill  with  pneumonia.  His 
club  contributions  were  in  arrears,  so  no  sick  pay  was 
available.  Five  quite  young  children  made  it. impossible 
for  his  wife  to  earn.  Although  for  several  years  the 
man's  wages  had  been  small  and  irregular  owing  to  bad 
health,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  done  their  best  to 
keep  the  home  comfortable  and  take  good  care  of  the 
children.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  raised 
money  to  pay  up  the  man's  club  arrears,  gave  an  allow- 
ance of  from  15s.  to  20s.  a  week  until  he  was  entitled  to 
sick  pay,  and  sent  him  twice  to  a  convalescent  home  by 
the  sea.  (He  had  a  relapse  after  his  first  visit,  because  he 
tried  to  begin  work  too  soon.)  By  the  kindness  of  one 
of  the  Society's  visitors  two  of  the  children  were  sent  for 
three  months  into  the  country  to  enable  Mrs.  B.  to  give 
more  time  to  nursing  her  husband,  and  to  lessen  the  house- 
hold expenses.  After  many  months  of  careful  treatment, 
in  which  the  district  nurses  took  a  large  share,  the  man 
recovered,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  resume  his 
former  work.  An  introduction  was  obtained  for  him  to 
the  manager  of  one  of  the  tram  lines.  He  obtained  work 
exactly  suited  to  him  and  was  quite  able  to  support 
his  family. 

S.D.,  a  builder's  labourer,  was  out  of  work  and  had  got 
behind  with  his  rent,  besides  having  had  to  pawn  many  of 
his  things.  His  wife  had  worked  as  a  book-folder,  but 
was  oljliged  to  give  it  up  to  look  after  her  baby.  When 
the  man,  who  bore  an  excellent  character,  applied  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Committee  he  mentioned  that  he 
had  a  grandmother  living  in  the  country,  and  the  Com- 
mittee ^vrote  to  her  on  the  chance  that  she  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  help  him  in  some  way.  She  promptly  replied 
that  she  thought  there  was  a  good  chance  of  her  grandson 
getting  work  in  the  neighbourhood  as  there  was  always 
plenty  of  building  going  on,  and  though  not  well  off,  she 
was  willing  to  take  him  in  for  a  time  with  his  wife  and  two 
young  children.  On  being  told  of  the  offer  the  couplo 
were  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  going  into  the  country. 
The  Committee  raised  money  to  pay  up  their  rent  and  to 
redeem  necessary  things  from  pawn.  Altogether,  in- 
cluding temporary  help  and  the  fares  and  cost  of  removing 
furniture,  £3  8s.  was  expended  upon  the  family.  The  man 
secured  work  at  once  and  is  paymg  back  part  of  the  outlay 
by  instalments. 

A.B.,  a  single  man  of  36,  was  sent  to  a  Committee  of 
the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society  by  the  ahnonor 
of  one  of  the  large  genertil  hospitals.  He  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  paralysis  for  six  years  and  for  over  two  years  he 
had  been  unable  to  follow  his  occupation,  that  of  a 
machine-minder.  The  doctor  reported  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done  for  him  and  he  ought  to  be  got  into  some 
home  for  incurables,  as  he  was  likely  to  get  worse.  His 
married  sister  with  whom  he  lived  had  a  young  family  to 
look  after,  and  was  not  really  able  to  give  him  all  the 
attention  he  required.  After  some  inciuiry  a  suitable 
home  in  the  north  of  England  was  found  for  him,  where 
the  payment  was  7s.  6d.  a  week.  This  has  so  far  been  made 
up  by  the  club  allowance  and  help  from  the  Hospital 
Sanitation  Fund,  the  clergyman  of  the  jjarish  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress. 

G.H.,  a  hot-water  fitter,  aged  49,  with  a  wife  and  five 
young  children,  had  been  unfortunate  as  regards  work, and 
when  he  applied  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  he 
stated  that  he  had  not  had  more  than  seven  months' work 
in  the  course  of  the  past  year.  His  wife  earned  a  few 
shillings  by  embroidery,  but  this  she  would  soon  be  unable 
to  do  owing  to  her  approaching  confinement.  Some  help 
was  being  given  by  her  sisters,  who  also  undertook  to  take 
charge  of  two  of  the  children  for  a  time.  It  ■^^'as  decided 
to  make  a  temporary  allowance  for  a  few  weeks  to  supple- 
ment the  assistance  given  by  relations.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  the  man  obtained  work  and  further  help  was 
not  required.  As  he  had  been  in  the  Army  from  which  he 
was  discharged  with  a  "  very  good  "  character,  aisplicatio  i 
was  made  on  his  behalf  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors"  Help 
Societj',  who  sent  £1.  Altogether  £1  16s.  was  expended 
on  the  family  in  addition  to  a  letter  being  given  for  a 
lying-in  hospital.  The  wife  promised,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  visitor,  that  as  soon  as  she  was  able  she  would  put  her 
two  boys  into  a  Friendly  Society. 


Mr.  H.  V. 

Toynbee. 

6  Nov.  1906. 
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16.  (c)  Old  people  who  have  done  their  best  to  provide 
for  the  future  and  whose  relations,  if  able,  are  willing  to  help 
might  in  a  large  measure  be  kept  off  the  rates  by  means  of 

•  pensions  if  there  was  a  more  complete  organisation  of 
charity.  A  great  deal  of  money  could  be  saved  for  this 
purpose  if  a  clear  division  was  drawn  between  Poor  Law 
relief  and  charitable  relief,  and  so  much  of  the  latter 
was  not  frittered  away  on  supplementing  inadequate 
out-relief  and  thus  encouraging  a  bad  system  of  Poor  Law 
administration.  The  steadily  increasing  income  from  the 
Endowed  Charities  and  the  improvement  which  is  gradually 
taking  place  in  their  administration  should  make  this 
all  the  easier  in  the  future  and  in  fact  is  doing  so  now 
since  pensions  play  so  important  a  p&vt  in  all  the  new 
schemes  issued  by  the  Charity  Commission. 

17.  It  is  essential  that  a  high  standard  of  thrift,  inter- 
preted in  a  broad  sense  as  forethought,  should  be  main- 
tained, allowance  being  made  for  the  unselfish  fulfilment 
of  family  claims  which  may  have  stood  in  the  way  of  saving 
for  self.  It  is  no  less  essential  that  the  binding  obligation 
of  family  ties  should  be  insisted  upon  and  that  relations 
in  a  position  to  do  so  should  be  called  upon  to  do  their 
part.  Another  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  old 
people  are  really  capable  of  keeping  their  persons  and 
homes  in  order  or,  if  not,  whether  they  can  live  with  re- 
lations who  will  see  to  their  wants  in  this  respect. 

To  show  to  what  an  extent  charity  is  already  relieving 
the  Poor  Law  in  this  direction  I  may  mention  that  the 
London  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  responsible 
for  1,343  pensioners  at  the  end  of  1905,  and  £19,302 
passed  through  the  Society's  hands  in  the  course  of 
the  year  ending  September  30th,  1905,  for  their  benefit, 
ajjart  from  other  sums  paid  to  the  old  people  direct. 
The  allowances  are  paid  weekly  through  almoners  who 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  pensioners  and  note  any 
change  in  their  circumstances.  The  kindly  relations 
which  are  thus  established  contrast  favourably  Avith  the 
necessarily  official  system  of  the  Poor  Law  and,  there  is  no 
doubt,  add  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  the  old  people. 

The  income  of  the  Homes  and  Pension  Societies  for 
the  aged  and  incapacitated  mentioned  in  the  Charities 
Register  and  Digest  for  1906  amounts  to  £405,051 
omitting  payments  made  by  inmates  of  the  Homes,  and  in 
London  alone  the  Endowed  Charities  have  a  gross  income 
of  about  £75,000  available  for  pensions  and  the  up-keep 
of  almshouses. 

18.  Appended  are  a  few  cases  showing  how  it  is  possible 
for  pensions  to  be  raised  from  charitable  funds  when 
some  trouble  is  taken  to  bring  them  into  co-operation. 

R.W.,  aged  66,  had  been  a  deal  porter,  but 
owing  to  failing  health  he  had  been  able  to  do  no  work 
for  two  years.  He  belonged  to  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters'  Benefit  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member 
over  thirty  3^ears,  and  he  had  also  been  for  many  years  in  a 
slate  club.  When  he  applied  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Committee  his  club  allowance  was  just  coming  to  an  end. 
Temporary  help  was  given  while  it  was  being  seen  if  a 
pension  could  be  raised  for  him  and  his  wife.  Help  was 
secured  from  his  son,  a  former  employer,  the  priest  and  the 
Foresters  who  gave  a  substantial  contribution  from 
their  Benevolent  Fund.  Altogether  a  pension  of  9s.  Cd. 
a  week  was  secured  for  them  in  addition  to  the  club 
contributions  being  paid.  £6  18s.  Od.  was  given  in  tem- 
porary help. 

A  couple  both  aged  69  were  advised  by  the  relieving 
office  to  apply  to  a  Charity  Organisation  Committee. 
The  man  began  work  as  a  bootmaker  at  ten  years  of  age. 
He  joined  the  Manchester  L'nity  of  Oddfellows  at  eighteen 
and  remained  a  member  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
brought  up  a  family  of  five  children,  and  lived  an  indus- 
trious and  thrifty  life,  but  his  savings  were  exhausted  by 
Ms  having  to  come  to  London  at  the  age  of  50  and  make 
a  fresh  start  in  life  at  quite  a  different  branch  of  his  trade, 
owing  to  the  changes  in  it  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  After  maintaining  his  v.iie  and  himself  for 
many  years  at  an  average  wage  of  25s.  to  27s.  a  week  he 
became  incurably  ill.  A  pension  of  14s.  a  week  was  raised 
for  the  old  couple,  their  rent  for  one  room  being  5s.  6d. 
Two  daughters  and  two  brothers  of  the  husband  raised 
4s.,  weekly  the  man's  club  money  added  5s.,  anda  J'ission 
gave  Is.  6d.  The  balance  was  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription. On  the  death  of  the  man  a  pension  was  ob- 
tained from  the  local  Endowed  C  harities  of  5s.  weekly, 
the  J'ission  continued  their  help  and  the  step-daughter 


gave  Is.  9d.  and  with  other  help  9s.  a  week  was  made  up, 
of  which  4s.  went  in  rent. 

J.W.,  single,  aged  80,  was  a  leather  finisher,  and  though 
he  never  earned  high  wages  he  managed  to  save  as  much 
as  £360.  Thirteen  years  prior  to  applying  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  he  had  lost  his  place  through  illness 
and  old  age,  since  then  he  had  lived  and  supported  his 
sister  on  the  money  saved  until  it  was  all  gone.  He  did 
not  buy  an  annuity  with  the  money  as  he  had  at  first 
intended,  because  in  that  case  if  his  sister  survived  him  she 
would  have  had  nothing  to  live  upon.  When  they  applied 
to  the  Society  they  had  come  to  an  end  of  their  resources 
and  were  looking  forward  with  dread  to  applying  to  the 
Poor  Law.  To  save  them  from  this  it  was  decided  to  try 
and  raise  them  a  pension  of  12s.  6d.  a  week.  This  is 
contributed  to  by  the  City  Parochial  Foundation,  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  they  live,  and  some 
private  individuals. 

Charitable  Agenc  es  and  the  Unemployed. 

19.  Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  unemployed  and  The  Un- 
the  part  played  by  charitable  agencies  in  dealing  with  it,  employed, 
my  experience  dates  back  to  the  Mansion  House  Fund  of  Mansion 
1885-6.    In  that  winter  nearly  £80,000  was  rapidly  sub-  House  Funl 
scribed,  and  almost  as  rapidly  distributed,  without  in 
most  cases  any  adequate  precautions  being  taken  to 
ensure  a  proper  administration ;  as  a  consequence  much 
of  the  money  was  wasted  and  had  a  most  demoralising 
effect. 
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1885-6. 


20.  If  it  served  no  other  purpose,  the  Fund  certainly 
served  as  a  warning,  which  was  taken  to  heart  in  1892-3, 
when  the  Mansion  House  Conference  sub-committee  was 
formed  to  assist  the  casual  dock  labourers  in  the  East  End 
who  had  been  displaced  by  the  alteration  made  by  the 
Dock  Companies  in  the  taking  on  of  labourers  following  on 
the  dock  strike  of  1889.  The  object  of  the  Committee 
was  not  merely  to  give  temporary  assistance,  but  to  try  to 
permanently  better  the  lot  of  these  unfortunate  men  whose 
work  had  gone  from  them.  As  one  of  the  two  honorary 
secretaries  to  the  Committee  I  can  speak  from  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  work. 

21.  Every  care  was  taken  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
the  mistakes  which  had  been  made  in  connection  with 
the  former  fund.  As  little  publicity  as  possible  was  given 
to  the  operations  of  the  Committee  so  as  to  avoid  raising 
false  hopes  and  attracting  people  from  the  provinces. 
Help  was  restricted  to  those  who  had  lived  for  at  least 
a  year  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Committee.  All  appli- 
cants had  to  apply  in  person  at  the  office  and  have  parti- 
culars of  their  cases  taken  down  on  a  form.  The  informa- 
tion so  obtained  was  then  checked  by  enquiry  officers 
and  a  decision  made  as  to  whether  the  man  should  be 
left  to  the  guardians  to  deal  with  or  be  helped  by  the 
Committee.  In  the  latter  case  he  was  set  on  to  do  spade 
work  on  a  piece  of  land  at  Stratford  lent  for  the  purpose 
by  the  London  County  Council.  It  was  a  distinct  advan- 
tage that  the  work  to  be  done  was  really  useful,  as  the 
men  knew  that  their  time  was  not  being  wasted,  and 
probably  worked  all  the  better  in  consequence.  The 
supervision  of  the  men  was  most  thorough,  which  made 
it  very  difficult  for  any  loafer  to  go  long  undetected. 
A  competent  foreman  was  put  in  charge,  under  whom 
were  gangers  told  off  to  look  after  batches  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  men.  The  pay  was  the  same  as  was  to  be 
earned  in  the  docks,  namely,  6d.  an  hour,  and  the  working 
day  was  limited  to  eight  hours. 

22.  Before  being  given  work  each  man  was  told  that 
after  ten  days  or  so  he  would  be  asked  to  appear  before 
the  Committee,  and  he  was  strongly  recommended  in  the 
interval  to  think  how  he  could  best  be  further  helped,  and 
to  come  prepared  with  some  definite  plan  which  the 
Committee  could  consider.  When  the  Committee  stage 
arrived  it  soon  became  only  too  evident  that  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  men  had  no  ideas  or  suggestions  to  offer. 
They  had  for  so  long  been  accustomed  to  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence  that  they  appeared  too  apathetic  to  try  any 
other  kind  of  life.  Yet  these  were  picked  men  of  their 
class,  men  whose  character  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been 
ascertained  to  be  good,  and  who  had  stood  the  prescribed 
test  of  work.  Their  one  idea  of  help  seemed  to  be  to 
have  a  few  more  days'  work  given  them.  Over  and  over 
again,  when  a  man  was  asked  whether  he  would  like  to 
emigrate,  the  reply  was,  "  I  was  born  in  St.  George'a-in- 
the-East  and  I  want  to  die  there." 
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23.  Altogether  over  700  men  were  seen  by  the  secre- 
;  taries.  Of  these  many  were  found  not  to  fulfil  the  conditions 

laid  down.  Of  the  cases  actually  enquired  into  253  were 
set  on  to  work.  These  were  again  reduced  by  dismissals, 
and  some  who  had  stood  the  test  never  came  to  the  Com- 
mittee when  summoned.  The  number  finally  seen  by  the 
Committee  was  208.  About  two-fifths  of  these  were  helped 
in  one  way  or  another  in  addition  to  the  test  work.  In 
some  cases  the  help  was  slight,  and  an  enquiry  which  was 
subsequently  made  as  to  their  circumstances  showed 
that  to  only  a  very  few,  apart  from  the  thirteen  families 
emigrated,  did  it  mean  a  really  fresh  start  in  life.  Not 
more  than  a  couple  of  men  with  their  families  were  ulti- 
mately sent  into  the  country.  A  man  here  and  there 
was  sent  away  in  search  of  work,  but  these  rapidly  re- 
tiirned  unsuccessful  in  theu'  quest.  Even  if  there  had 
been  openings,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  could 
not  have  been  made  use  of,  so  deep-seated  was  the  aversion 
to  leave  the  East  End  and  to  try  other  regions. 

24.  This  result  was  not  altogether  unexpected.  It  was 
recognised  that  to  a  large  extent  it  was  the  failures  in  life 
who  were  being  dealt  with,  men  who  had  lost  character,  or 
who  were  broken  down  in  health  and  were  unfit  for  con- 
tinuous labour,  or  who  were  too  unskilled  for  other  work, 
having  found  their  level  at  the  docks,  from  which  they 
seemed  unable  to  rise  again  to  anything  better. 

The  test  work  upon  which  £732  15s.  was  expended  out 
of  a  total  expenditure  of  £1,315  Is.  was  the  means  of  weeding 
out  some  of  the  men  and  may  have  acted  as  a  deterrent  to 
others,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  considerable  outlay 
upon  it  was  justified.  The  men  who  were  ultimately  as- 
sisted might  have  been  helped  straight  away  after  enquiry 
without  the  test  work. 

The  work  of  the  sub-committee  was  continued  for  two 
years  more,  the  limitation  as  to  dock  labourers  being 
removed.  The  area  covered  by  the  Committee  was  also 
enlarged.  Very  small  numbers  were  dealt  with,  and  of 
these  only  a  few  seem  to  have  been  permanently  benefited. 
I  have  given  particulars  of  this  scheme  in  some  detail  as  it 
was  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
the  imemployed  on  really  careful  lines. 

25.  Nothing  further  in  the  nature  of  a  Central  Fund  was 
attempted  till  the  winter  of  1903—4  when  the  Mansion 
House  Conference  was  revived  and  a  new  method  of 
dealing  witli  distress  adopted,  namely,  that  of  sending 
male  heads  of  families  to  work  at  Hadleigh  Farm  Colony 
and  Osea  Island,  while  substantial  relief  was  paid  direct  to 
their  families  at  home.  The  operations  of  the  Executive 
Committee  were  confined  to  the  boroughs  of  Stepney, 
Poplar,  Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch.  Altogether  467 
men  were  dealt  with  in  this  way,  representing  families 
containing  2,456  persons,  at  a  total  cost  of  £4,300.  From 
the  outset  it  is  stated  in  the  abstract  of  the  report  that  the 
"  country  test "  choked  ofl:  the  mass  of  idlers  and  de- 
pendants who  usually  apply  to  any  Relief  Fund  that  is 
started.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  danger  of  the 
accommodation  at  the  works  being  filled  Avith  casual 
labourers  "  to  whom  the  comparatively  high  scale  of 
diet  and  of  relief  proved  too  attractive.  The  presence  of 
those  men  in  large  numbers  brought  the  standard  of  work 
down  to  a  low  level,  while  very  few  of  them  were  likely  to 
derive  permanent  benefit.  It  was,  therefore,  decided 
to  give  a  preference  to  men  with  good  employers'  refer- 
ences, who  were  likely  to  regain  regular  work  if  tided  over 
the  bad  season.  In  all  160  of  the  former  class  and  307  of 
the  latter  class  were  taken  on."* 

26.  Every  man  had  the  chance  of  staying  on  the  works 
(which  were  open  for  fourteen  weeks)  from  the  time  he 
was  taken  on  till  they  closed.  "  Some  left  after  a  few  days ; 
but  a  great  many  stayed  to  the  end,  and  the  average 
stay  was  five  and  a  half  weeks."  In  the  spring  sixteen 
of  the  men,  with  their  families,  seventy-eight  persons  in 
aU,  were  emigrated.  It  was  subsequently  ascertained  by 
enquiry  late  in  the  summer  that  of  the  better  class  of  men 
who  had  been  in  good  employment  about  one-third  had 
regained  regular  work,  one- third  had  only  obtained 
casual  jobs,  and  one-third  were  out  of  work  all  the  summer. 
That  the  results  were  not  more  favourable  was  attributed 
to  the  continued  depression  of  trade.  The  weekly  pay- 
ments to  the  families  came  to  about  14s.  each,  wniie  the 

*  See  Abstract  of  the  Committee's  Report, 
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keep  of  the  men  averaged  about  93.  6d.  a  week.  The  total  3Ir.  H.  V. 
cost  per  family,  including  capital  expenses  on  the  provision  Toynbee. 
of  accommodation,  railway  fares,  etc.,  came  to  30s.  6d. 
per  week.  Of  the  467  men  sent  to  the  colonies  38 
left  for  work  and  181  for  other  reasons.  Of  these  24 
had  to  be  dismissed  for  drinking  and  62  (including 
44  who  took  part  in  a  riot)  for  being  unsatisfactory  ; 
22  left  because  they  were  dissatisfied ;  15  because  they 
were  tired  of  the  work,  and  32  gave  no  reason  for  leaving. 
It  should  be  added  that  of  the  467  men  no  less  than  251 
were  labourers. 

27.  I  took  no  part  in  the  work  of  this  Committee  myself  Results, 
and  cannot  therefore  speak  from  personal  experience. 

It  was,  however,  claimed  by  the  Committee,  "  that,  in  spite 
of  the  limitations  caused  by  the  smallness  of  the  Fund,  a 
large  number  of  genuine  unemployed  families  were 
thoroughly  helped,  the  men  were  maintained  in  health, 
efficiency,  and  self-respect,  their  homes  kept  together,  and 
their  wives  and  children  enabled  to  preserve  a  fair  stan- 
dard of  comfort  through  the  winter.  This  was  done  with- 
out attracting  to  the  Fund  the  habitually  dependent,  and 
at  a  cost  which  must  be  regarded  as  small  in  proportion  to 
the  thoroughness  of  the  relief  afforded."  * 

28.  In  the  following  year,  1904-5,  the  same  methods  Mr.  Long's 
were  largely  adopted  in  connection  with  Mr.  Long's  scheme, 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed.    Under  this  1904-5, 
scheme,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  London  Un-  ^'^'^  'ts 
employed  Fund,"  Joint  Committees  were  formed  in  each  finaiic<'« 
Borough  of  London,  composed  of  representati-v  es  of  the 
Borough  Councils,  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  of 
charitable  and  parochial  associations.    A  Central  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  others,  was  also  created.    The  business  of  the 

Joint  Committees  was  to  receive  applications  from  the 
unemployed,  to  examine  into  the  cases,  and  to  divide  them 
into  two  classes  : — 

(1)  Those  who  were  respectable  men  temporarily 
distressed  owing  to  inability  to  obtain  employment. 

(2)  Those  who  should  be  regarded  as  ordinary 
applicants  for  Poor  Law  Relief. 

29.  The  Local  Government  Board  was  prepared  to 
sanction  contributions  from  the  Borough  Councils  to 
the  funds  of  the  Central  Committee,  but  the  Committee 
postponed  this  question,  and  decided  to  rely  upon  volun- 
tary contributions.  Altogether  £51,866  was  received 
up  to  September  30th,  1905.  Of  this  sum  £14,090  was 
set  aside  for  a  colony  at  HoUesley  Bay,  in  Suffolk,  which 
had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Comini':tee  for 
three  years  rent  free  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fels  ;  £5,594  was 
paid  over  to  the  J oint  Committees  for  the  wages  of  men 
employed  on  their  recommendation  by  the  Borough 
Councils  on  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee ;  £1,012  was  spent  on  emigration,  and  the  balance 
on  plant,  wages,  allowances  to  families  and  oifice  expenses. 

30.  The  total  number  of  applicants  registered  was 
45,796,  of  whom  26,102  were  recommended  for  work. 
Of  these  3,498  obtained  continuous  employment  from 
the  Central  Committee  either  at  Hollesley  Bay,  Had- 
leigh, or  Garden  City,  or  else  on  works  in  or  near  London, 
and  4,323  from  the  Borough  Councils.  Of  the  3,498 
who  were  employed  through  the  Central  Committee  no 
less  than  2.160  were  classed  as  labourers  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Forty-two  families,  comprising  215  people, 
were  emigrated.  At  Hollesley  Bay  a  definite  attempt 
was  made  to  train  men  for  country  life,  but  the  colony 
had  been  too  short  a  time  in  existence  to  afford  evidence 
of  the  possibility  of  doing  so. 

31.  I  was  a  member  of  two  Joint  Committees,  those  Inadequate 
for  Lambeth  and  South wark,  and  served  upon  District  enquiry  [and 
sub-committees  in  both  Boroughs,   to  which  fell  the         ficatioa. , 
task  of  enquiry  and  of  classification.    Partly,  no  doub*-, 

owing  to  the  jjress  of  work  and  the  lack  of  time  for  making 
proper  preparations,  so  far  as  my  experience  went,  in 
neither  case  was  the  standard  of  enquiry  and  conse- 
quently of  classification,  up  to  that  contemplated  under 
the  scheme. 

32.  Finally  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 
1905,  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London  and 
twenty-nine  local  Distress  Committees  were  created 
and  have  carried  on  the  work  of  the  London  Unem- 


*  See  Abstract  of  tlie  Coniniittee's  Report. 
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ployed  Fund  on  almost  identical  lines.  An  important 
difference  is,  however,  that  the  Act  sanctions  a  rate  being 
levied  upon  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  in  proportion  to 
their  rateable  values,  the  rate  in  one  year  being  limited 
to  Jd.  in  the  pound  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  Id.  Out  of  the  Rate  Fund  are 
payable  the  establishment  charges  of  the  Central  Body 
and  the  Distress  Committees,  and  all  expenditure  upon 
employment,  exchanges,  and  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion ;  upon  emigration  and  migration  ;  and  upon  the 
acquisition  of  land.  All  other  expenditure,  including 
the  provision  of  work,  must  be  paid  for  out  of  voluntary 
contributions.  The  duration  of  the  Act  is  for  three 
years.  The  full  report  of  the  Central  Unemployed  Body 
has  not  yet  been  issued,  but  up  to  May  12th,  £63,110 
had  been  either  received  or  promised  from  the  Queen's 
Unemployed  Fund  and  £13,660  had  been  paid  over  by 
the  Borough  Councils  out  of  the  rate. 

33.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  a  very  large  extent  it  is  the 
unskilled  labourers  who  have  been  dealt  with  by  these 
various  Funds.  Skilled  men  do  not  apply  in  any  large 
numbers  ;  they  appear  to  be  able  to  manage,  no  doubt 
largely  with  the  help  of  the  allowances  received  from  their 
Trade  Unions.*  The  question  arises  how  far  has  this  very 
considerable  expenditure  (£134,000  during  the  last  three 
winters),  which  is  indejjendent  of  the  large  sums  expended 
by  Borough  Councils  f  in  the  provision  of  work,  by  Boards 
of  Guardians,  by  the  Salvation  and  Church  Armies,  by 
special  newspiper  funds,  and  other  agencies,  been  the 
means  of  materially  bettering  the  lot  of  any  appreciable 
number  of  these  unskilled  men  ? 

34.  No  doubt  the  regular  work  and  healthy  open  air 
life  at  a  colony  must  have  good  effects  both  as  regards 
the  men's  physique  and  morale,  and  has  been  specially 
useful  in  the  case  of  those  men  who  have  emigrated,  but 
so  far  the  evidence  is  all  against  the  idea  that  any  number 
of  the  men  who  go  to  these  colonies  are  prepared  to  settle 
in  the  country.  A  few  specially  selected  men  may  do 
so,  but  the  bulk  of  them,  having  had  their  turn  of  work 
return  to  the  old  conditions  perhaps  to  find  that  they 
have  missed  chances  of  obtaining  employment  during 
their  absence.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great  danger 
that  a  class  of  men  will  be  created  who  will  habitually 
look  to  the  Distress  Committees  and  Borough  Councils  to 
provide  them  with  work,  and  remain  rivetted  to  their 
districts  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  work  instead  of  going 
farther  afield  in  search  of  other  employment.  So  far 
from  relief  works  offering  any  solution  of  the  problem  of 
casual  and  unskilled  labour  they  are  likely  to  make  matters 
worse  by  rendering  it  still  easier  for  men  to  take  to  such 
labour. 

35.  I  think  that  a  colony  to  which  habitual  loafers,  the 
vicious  and  the  ins  and  outs  "  could  be  committed  for 
a  fairly  long  term  as  is  the  case,  I  believe,  at  the  colony 
at  Merxplas  in  Belgium  might  be  of  great  use,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  one  started  as  an  experiment.  For  men  of  this 
type  voluntary  colonies  which  they  can  leave  when  they 
like  are  of  no  use  ;  they  come  and  go  without  being 
influenced  in  any  way.  If  these  classes  could  be  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way  it  would  simplify  matters  con- 
siderably and  make  it  far  easier  to  organise  schemes  of 
help  for  others 

36.  In  times  of  very  acute  distress  it  might  be  necessary 
to  employ  men  on  special  work,  but,  short  of  this,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Poor  Law  guardians  with  the  powers 
they  possess  under  the  "  Modified  Workhouse  Test  Order  " 
and  the  "  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  "  should  not, 
in  conjunction  with  the  charitable  agencies,  be  able  to  do 
all  that  is  necessary.  To  make  this  possible  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  representative  Committees  such  as 
were  created  in  cormection  with  the  London  Unemployed 
Fund  working  over  small  areas,  under  definite  rules  and 
with  competent  enquiry  officers  attached  to  them.  It 
would  be  the  function  of  these  Committees  to  deal  with 
all  those  cases  which  it  was  deemed  advisable  should  be 
kept  off  the  Poor  Law.  Help  would  take  various  forms, 
and  with  the  close  personal  knowledge  which  would  be 

*  During  1903  the  100  principal  Trade  Unions  paid  out 
£504,214  in  unemployed  benefits. 

U  f  The  estimated  cost  of  special  works  for  the  unemployed 
in  seven  South  London  Boroughs  during  the  winter  of  1904-5 
was  £30,536  for  materials  and  £21,887  for  wages,  making  a 
total  of  £52,423. 


brought  to  bear  upon  the  cases  it  should  bo  possible 
to  make  the  assistance  really  effective. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  in  practicable  measures  of  reform,  The 
such  as  better  wages,  better  housing,  technical  education,  remedies 
thrift,  co-operation,  and  so  forth,  to  some  of  which  I  shall  unem- 
refer  later  on,  that  true  hope  lies,  and  it  is  in  forwarding  ^  y^^^t. 
these  things  rather  than  in  relief  funds  that  charity  can 
be  most  fruitful. 


Endowed  Charities  as  a  means  of  reducing  pauperism. 

37.  Sir  Henry  Longley  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor  in  1899 
stated  that  the  income  from  the  Endowed  Charities  for 
eleemosynary  purposes  amounted  to  £939,119.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  this  large  sum  might  be  turned  to  far  better 
account  than  is  at  present  the  case  and  be  made  a  more 
potent  instrument  for  the  reduction  of  pauperism  ? 
What  seems  to  be  needed  is  that  these  endowments 
should  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  other  local 
charitable  agencies,  and  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
call  forth  their  help  and  that  of  the  relations  of  the  appli- 
cants and  others  who  might  be  reasonably  expected  to 
render  assistance.  My  experience  is  that,  as  a  rule, 
sufficient  precautions  are  not  taken  to  ensure  that  the 
beneficiaries  are  the  most  worthy  and  necessitous  of 
those  who  apply,  or  that  relations  are  doing  their  part. 
If  some  more  adeciuate  system  of  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  applicants  prevailed  and  help  was  given 
definitely  in  supplementation  of  that  derived  from  other 
sources  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  number 
of  beneficiaries  might  be  largely  increased.  Some  Boards 
of  Trustees  are  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Societies  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  and  the 
Societies,  on  their  part,  refer  cases  they  come  across  to 
the  Trustees  for  assistance.  In  the  instances  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  where  this  has  been  done  the  arrangements 
have  led  to  very  satisfactory  results,  both  in  the  nature 
of  economy  of  funds  and  in  the  selection  of  recipients. 
The  City  Parochial  Foundation,  the  St.  Luke's  Clerkenwell 
Parochial  Charities,  the  Aldgate  Foundation,  the  Bishops- 
gate  Foundation,  the  St.  Cross  Charity,  Winchester,  and 
the  Bermondsey  United  Charities  are  cases  in  point. 
The  Trustees,  of  course,  decide  the  applications,  but  they 
have  the  advantage  of  being  placed  in  possession  of  full 
information  in  regard  to  the  character  and  the  resources 
ol  the  applicants  and  the  ability  of  relations  to  help. 
It  would  also  be  a  gain  if  Boards  of  Guardians  system- 
atically referred  suitable  cases  to  the  Trustees.  In  this  way 
the  rates  would  be  relieved,  and  the  presumption  is  that 
the  endowments  would  be  appropriated  to  the  most 
needy  cases. 

38.  There  is  one  other  point.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  while  the  income  from  the  Endowed  Charities 
has  in  certain  parishes  steadily  increased  the  population 
has  as  steadily  decreased.  In  neighbouring  parishes,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  rapidly  growing  population 
and  comparatively  small  endowments.  When  this  is  so, 
it  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  that  the  charities  of  the 
various  parishes  should  be  united  under  one  Board  of 
Trustees  and  administered,  it  may  be,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  Borough.  Take  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  for 
example,  the  gross  income  of  the  Endowed  Charities  is 
£18,353,  of  which  £10,904  belongs  to  the  parishes  of  St. 
Saviour  and  Christchurch,  with  a  population  at  the 
census  of  1901  of  23,319  ;  £2,914  belongs  to  the  parish  of 
St.  George-the-Martyi',  with  a  population  of  60,998  ;  and 
£4,535  to  Newington,  having  a  population  of  121,863,  so 
that  while  St.  Saviour's  and  Christchurch  have  rather  less 
than  a  ninth  of  the  population  of  the  Borough,  they  have 
not  far  short  of  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the  endow- 
ments. Bermondsey  might  be  quoted  as  another  Borough 
where  the  same  thing  has  happened. 

39.  The  reforms  due  to  the  Charity  Commission  have 
been  all  in  the  direction  of  adapting  the  endowments  to 
modem  needs  and  rendering  the  administration  less  ex- 
clusive. There  is  every  hope,  therefore,  that  in  time  the 
administrators  may  reaUse  more  fully  than  they  have 
sometimes  done  in  the  past  the  public  character  of  these 
trusts  and  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  co-operation  with 
others. 

The  work  of  Charity  in  the  relief  of  School  Children. 

40.  There  has  been  a  move  lately  in  the  direction  of 
throwing  upon  the  Poor  Law  the  responsibility  for  the 
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feeding  of  school  children  Lvide  the  Local  Government 
Board  Order  of  April,  1905),  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
proved  that  voluntary  agencies,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  with  which  my  experience  deals,  have 
failed  to  do  what  is  necessary,  if  indeed  they  have  not 
erred  on  the  side  of  over-relief.  Where  enquiry  has  been 
carefully  made  and  the  homes  of  the  children  visited,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  number  of  those  really  requiring 
meals  is  small  and  well  within  the  power  of  voluntary 
agencies  to  meet. 

41.  For  instance,  at  the  Tower  Street  Council  School, 
Seven  Dials,  a  system  of  free  meals  had  been  in  force  for 
many  years,  and  over  3,000  meals  were  annually  provided. 
This  was  found,  however,  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  in 
January,  1899,  a  School  Relief  Committee  was  started  which 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  deal  satis- 
factorily with  the  question  was  to  systematically  visit  the 
mothers  of  the  children  on  the  dinner  list.  In  the  report 
for  1905  it  is  stated  that  ninety  cases  of  children  were 
dealt  with  by  the  Committee  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


Table  of  Results. 
A.  Seventy- three  received  no  assistance,  it  being  found 
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38  Food  applications. 
6  Throat  and  ear  cases  visited  and  advice  given  to 
mothers. 

2  Defective  sight  cases  visited.    Spectacles  given  from 

the  Fund. 
2  Delicate  little  girls  sent  to  a  Home. 
1  Case  of  serious  illness  taken  in  hand. 


90 


Number  of  children  on  roll  at  close  of  the  year — 370. 
Food  Applications — One  ivithdrawn  at  once  ;  parents  got 
into  work.  One  made  without  parents'  knowledge.  When 
visited  the  mother  said  she  had  always  plenty  of  food. 
Boy  was  the  only  child  ;  father  jvas  A^exed  with  him  for 
asking  for  ticket.  One  led  to  detection  of  parental 
cruelty.  Boy  had  tickets  for  a  week  while  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  investigated  the 
case.  The  father  was  brought  to  book  and  frightened  into 
doing  his  duty.  Two  deUcate  little  girls  coming  from 
poor  homes  had  warm  milk  twice  a  day  at  school  for 
several  weeks.  Twelve  children  did  not  come  on  the 
dinner  list  at  all,  as  it  seemed  better  to  give  temporary 
help  to  the  mothers. 

Twenty-one  children,  representing  twelve  families,  had 
dinner  tickets  for  varying  periods.  Some  were  fed  for  a 
month  ;  others  for  two  and  three  months.  The  total 
expenditure  from  charitable  funds  on  food,  boots,  etc., 
was  £17  5s.  4d.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  attendances  were 
excellent  all  through  the  year  and  there  were  no  complaints 
from  the  parents.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  Savings 
Bank  was  started  in  the  school  in  January,  1903,  into 
which,  durinst  1905,  137  children  deposited  £-14  4s.  2d., 
apart  from  £19  2s.  5d.  paid  to  the  teachers  for  the  Country 
Holiday  Fund  and  other  purposes. 

42.  A  Chikken's  Relief  Committee  was  formed  in  con. 
nection  with  the  Cooks  Ground  group  of  schools  in  Chelsea- 
In  the  first  annual  report  it  is  stated  that  the  Committee 
is  composed  of  managers,  teachers  and  others  to  inquire 
what  steps,  if  any,  ought  to  be  taken  to  enable  the  most 
neglected  children  to  derive  adequate  benefit  from  the 
education  given  at  the  schools.  The  Committee  meets 
once  a  week  during  the  winter  months  and  once  a  fort- 
night during  the  summer  months.  At  each  meeting  a  list 
of  children  who  apparently  need  help  is  presented  by  the 
head  teacher,  and  these  cases  together  with  any  noted 
by  the  managers  are  allotted  to  the  various  members  of 
the  Committee  to  visit  at  their  homes.  When  particulars 
have  been  obtained,  a  plan  of  action  for  assisting  the  child 
is  decided  on  at  the  next  meeting.  In  all  cases,  after  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  child,  whether  for  food  or  boots 
or  both,  have  been  met,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Committee  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  family,  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
a  recurrence  of  those  circumstances  which  led  to  the  child's 
neglect.  Between  November,  1904,  and  August,  1905, 
between  200  and  300  cases  were  carefully  investigated. 
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parents  being  thus  brought  to  realise  their  own  obligation   

to  their  children. 

B.  Seventy-two  were  helped  in  the  matter  of  boots  or 
clothes.  Eight  of  these  were  to  enable  the  children  to 
obtain  a  fortnight  in  the  country  in  connection  with  the 
Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund. 

C.  Fifty  were  given  dinners  for  a  fortnight  or  longer  as 
required  in  each  case. 

D.  Nine  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  as  being  cases  of 
persistent  and  wilful  neglect. 

E.  Eight  were  referred  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  as 
needing  more  permanent  help  than  the  Committee  was 
instituted  to  render. 

F.  Three  wer(3  sent  into  the  country  for  complete  rest 
and  change. 

G.  Three  were  reported  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
owing  to  filthincss  of  home  surroundings. 

H.  Two  were  provided  with  spectacles  for  defective 
sight. 

I.  Two  girls  were  sent  to  a  Training  Home  in  order  tc» 
remove  them  from  undesirable  homes,  and  to  give  them 
a  chance  of  a  fair  start  in  life  on  reaching  the  aere  of  four- 
teen. 

The  total  expenditure  on  all  the  above  forms  of  help 
for  three  schools  was  £27  14s.  3d. 

Examples  of  a  Typical  Case  from  each  of  the  above 
Groups. 

A.  Girl,  age  11,  an  only  child.  Boots  quite  unfit  for  jypjca, 
school.  FatJier  a  painter,  addicted  to  drink.  After  a  cases  of 
visit  from  committee  father  bought  the  boots  himself.  school 

B.  Two  children,  ages  11  and  9.  Father  dead.  Mother  children  fe^ 
earns  10s.  a  week  mangling.  She  had  paid  3s.  6d.  for  each  by  charitW 
to  the  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund,  but  they  were 

unable  to  go  through  want  of  boots  and  clothes.  Com- 
mittee gave  a  grant  and  thus  children  had  a  fortnight  in 
the  country. 

C.  Five  children,  ages  13,  10,  8,  7,  and  5.  Father  in 
hospital  for  operation.  Mother,  owing  to  confinement 
unable  to  go  charing  as  usual.  Several  dejiendent  chil- 
dren. Food  given  to  all  children  at  school  while  father 
was  away. 

D.  Two  girls  and  a  boy,  ages  eight,  seven,  and  six. 
Four  dependent  children.  Both  parents  continually 
drunk.  Father  had  been  in  prison  for  assaulting  wife. 
All  live  in  one  room,  rent  4s.  One  child  died  of  pneu- 
monia. Committee  reported  to  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  November.  Children 
imf)roved.    Society  still  watching  case. 

E.  Four  children,  ages  thirteen,  eleven,  seven,  anrl 
four.  Father  dead.  Mother  earns  8s.  to  9s.  a  week 
washing.  Occupy  two  room,  rent  7s.  Cases  too  serious 
for  committee  to  deal  with.    Referred  to  Guardians. 

F.  Boy,  age  twelve,  in  St.  George's  Hospital  with 
rheumatic  fever.  Ordered  long  rest  by  doctor.  Com- 
mittee in  conjunction  with  the  Invalid  Children's  Aid 
Society  assisted  parents  to  send  boy  to  Brighton  for 
several  weeks.    Now  back  at  school  comparatively  welL 

G.  Two  girls  and  a  boy,  ages  eleven,  ten,  and  five. 
Father  a  stableman  earning  8s.  a  week.  Mother  a  char- 
woman earning  13s.  a  week.  Occupy  one  room  over  a 
stable,  rent  5s.  Members  of  Committee  called  and  found 
walls  and  ceiling  covered  with  dirt  and  vermin.  Re- 
ported to  medical  officer,  who  served  landlord  with 
notice. 

H.  Boy,  age  twelve.  Father  dead.  Mother  earna 
los.  a  week  by  dressmaking.  Two  rooms,  rent  6s. 
Boy  ordered  spectacles  by  hospital  doctor.  Spectacles 
given  by  committee. 

I.  Girl  just  leaving  school.  Father  in  service  as 
butler,  very  respectable.  Mother  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard. At  father's  request  the  committee  got  the  girl 
into  a  Training  Home. 

Tlie  cases  show  clearly  how  varied  were  the  needs  of 
the  different  families  and  what  different  methods  were 
erquired  if  they  were  to  be  effectively  assisted. 

2  L  2 
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43.  It  is  not  by  any  means  simply  a  question  of  the 
parents'  inability  to  provide  food,  but  in  many  cases 
of  their  ignorance  concerning  the  right  kind  of  diet,  of 
unhealthy  surroundings  and  the  late  hours  children 
are  allowed  to  keep. 

The  right  remedy  for  these  evils  is  not  a  State  provision 
of  meals  which  might  indeed  only  defer  more  funda- 
mental reforms  of  instructing  the  parents  themselves 
to  perform  their  natural  duties  and  making  them  realise 
their  responsibilities.  In  many  cases  too  the  supply  of 
meals  to  the  child  does  not  cure  the  real  evil  from  which 
the  family  is  suffering  and  which  can  only  be  removed 
by  a  more  radical  remedy.  It  may  be  found  that  the 
father  is  ill  or  out  of  work  and  what  is  needed  is  an  ade- 
quate allowance  for  the  whole  family  followed  perhaps 
by  convalescent  aid  for  the  father,  or  possibly  migration 
or  emigration  may  be  the  best  solution  of  the  trouble. 

44.  I  feel  convinced  that  ^vith  properly  worked  Com- 
mittees of  managers  and  teachers  for  each  school  or 
group  of  schools  working  in  alliance  with  local  chari- 
table agencies,  which  would  undertake  to  enquire  into 
cases  of  alleged  distress,  there  need  be  no  question  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  or  even  of  charitable  relief  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  In  a  district  where  it  was  shown 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  something  further  should 
be  done  I  think  that  a  Day  Industrial  School  would  on 
the  whole  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  exceptional 
cases.  These  schools  have  I  believe  been  found  to  be 
successful  notably  in  Liverpool  where  they  were  first 
tried.  In  this  as  in  other  matters  we  seem  to  be 
too  ready  to  adopt  the  easy  methods  of  relief  pure  and 
simple  to  the  neglect  of  more  difficult  but  more  eflective 
measures. 

Charity  as  directed  towards  the  prevention  of  distress. 

45.  And  when  it  comes  to  be  considered  what  are  the 
really  effective  measures  it  will  be  found  as  in  this  last 
suggestion  that  they  are  preventive  rather  than  curative 
Hence  it  is  that  charitable  work  of  the  best  type  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  of  this  nature.  That  that  is  so  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  increased  study  which  is 
now  devoted  to  social  questions.  It  is  now  becoming 
common  for  would-be  social  workers  to  equip  them- 
selves for  their  responsible  duties  by  attending  lectures 
and  classes  and  submitting  to  a  course  of  practical  train- 
ing under  those  who  have  already  had  experience.  These 
workers  are  no  longer  satisfied  MTth  giving  relief  ;  they 
begin  to  enquire  into  the  causes  which  make  relief  neces- 
e-ATy  and  so  come  to  be  attracted  to  such  work  as  health 
visiting,  the  promotion  of  thrift,  the  industrial  training  of 
children  and  the  better  organisation  of  labour. 

46.  Sanitary  aid  committees  in  connection  witn  the 
Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor 
have  been  at  work  in  London  for  twenty-three  years. 
The  Council  and  its  Committees  have  done  extremely 
valuable  work  in  bringing  to  light,  by  means  of  voluntary 
and  paid  visitors,  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  danger 
to  health  in  which  otherwise  no  action  would  have  been 
taken  by  the  local  authorities.  In  certain  districts  at  the 
instance  of  the  Council  inquiries  ha  ve  been  held  by  special 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the 
influence  of  these  inquiries  has  extended  far  beyond  the 
districts  immediately  concerned.  This  work  has  helped 
to  raise  the  standard  of  sanitary  administration  and  to 
draw  more  universal  attention  to  it.  It  is  significant  of 
the  increased  zeal  of  the  local  authorities  in  London  that 
there  were  in  1905  129  more  sanitary  inspectors  employed 
than  in  1893.  Not  less  important  has  been  the  educa- 
tional side  of  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Aid  Committees 
among  the  working  classes  themselves. 

47.  More  recently  Health  Societies  have  been  formed 
with  the  object  not  only  of  sanitary  reform  but  of  advising 
mothers  as  to  the  feeding  and  up-bringing  of  their 
children,  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  cases  of  phthisis 
and  the  spread  of  infection  generally.  With  the  growth 
of  these  Societies  there  is  good  reason  to  beUeve  from  the 
results  already  attained  that  there  will  be  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  appallingly  high  rate  of  mortality  which 
at  present  prevails  among  infants.  Another  branch  of 
work  which  they  might  take  up  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  which  at  present  has  hardly  been  attempted, 
would  be  to  act  on  the  reference  from  the  hospitals  in 
cases  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  doctors  might 
not  otherwise  be  carried  out.    For  instance,  a  change  of 
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occupation  may  be  imperative  for  the  patient's  health, 
but  unless  there  is  someone  to  see  this  carried  through  the 
effort  will  not  be  made.  In  the  same  way  cases  requiring 
continuous  treatment  entailing  possibly  much  trouble 
and  care  might  otherwise  be  neglected. 

And  even  the  ordinary  visitor  among  the  poor  who  may 
be  unconnected  with  a  Health  Society  is  much  more 
alive  than  formerly  to  the  importance  of  such  preventive 
work  as  a  means  of  warding  off  distress.* 

48.  Much  the  same  work  as  that  just  mentioned  has  been 
done  for  a  longer  period  of  time  by  those  engaged  in  rent 
collecting  on  the  system  which  is  identified  with  Miss 
Octavia  Hills'  name  and  which  has  had  such  a  marked 
effect  in  raising  the  standard  of  well-being  and  the  whole 
moral  tone  of  the  tenants.  The  value  of  this  work  is 
now  so  fully  recognized  that  it  is  being  much  extended 
and  made  use  of  by  public  bodies. 

49.  In  the  matter  of  thrift,  too,  widespread  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  inculcate  habits  of  providence.  In 
many  of  the  elementary  schools  there  are  banks  man- 
aged by  the  school  managers  or  teachers  in  which  quite 
considerable  sums  are  saved.t  Some  of  these  banks  are 
so  worked  that  when  the  child  leaves  school  he  is  handed 
a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  deposit  book  in  which  is  en- 
tered the  balance  standing  to  his  credit.  Where  this  is 
done  the  child  does  not  necessarily  draw  out  his  savings 
on  leaving  school  and  mav  mdeed  so  on  adding  to  them 
out  of  his  earnings. 

50.  Then  again  systematic  house  to  house  collection 
of  savings  is  being  carried  on  by  voluntary  visitors  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  what  are  known  as  Collecting  Savings 
Banks,  the  money  so  collected  being  deposited  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  By  means  of  these  banks, 
the  Post  Savings  Bank,  to  which  many  of  the  poor  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  go  themselves,  is  virtually  brought 
to  their  doors.  This  system  provides  a  definite  purpose 
for  visiting  and  does  away  with  any  feeling  of  officious 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  visitor.  But  this  system 
also  aims  at  starting  people  on  the  path  of  thrift  until  a 
habit  is  formed  which  may  be  trusted  to  continue  of  itself. 

51.  Much  is  also  being  done  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  Provident  Societies,  and  especially  of  the 
Provident  Dispensaries  E:iid  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  both 
among  those  who  visit  the  poor  and  among  the  poor  them- 
selves. In  this  work  the  Charity  Organisation  Societies, 
and  especially  the  London  Society,  which  has  a  Thrift  and 
Savings  Sub-committee,  have  taken  a  leading  part.  Thrift 
Committees  have  been  formed  in  many  parts  of  London, 
lists  of  the  local  branches  of  the  principal  Friendly  So- 
cieties, both  for  adults  and  for  children  have  been  printed 

♦  With  a  view  to  spreading  information  as  to  overcrowding, 
infantile  mortality,  the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  the 
work  of  the  sanitary  inspectors,  legislation  in  regard  to  fac- 
tories and  workshops  and  other  such  matters,  some  Charity 
Organisation  Committees  have  printed  abstracts  of  the 
Borough  Council  Reports  for  circulation  among  district 
visitors  and  others.  These  Reports,  which  are  prepared  at 
considerable  cost,  are  as  a  rule  ignored  by  charitable  workers, 
though  they  contain  an  immense  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion. 

t  In  a  statement  issued  by  the  School  Board  for  London  PijOgf^^^  °^ 
in  1904  the  progress  is  shown  that  had  been  made  by  the  ^'^  *?°  . 
Banks  established  under  the  Board's  Resolutions  since  their  ^ond^nanc 
formation  in  1889. 
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Year 
ended. 

No.  of 
Banks. 

No.  of 
Deposi- 
tors on 
Books. 

Amount 
Deposited 
including 
interest,  &c. 

Balance 
brought  for- 
ward at 
end  of  year. 

Dec,  1889  - 

24 

2,448 

£     s.  d. 
504  19  7 

£    s.  d. 
199    8  6 

„     1894  - 

145 

24,471 

8,634  12  lOi 

2,887  14  11 

„     1899  - 

271 

49,098 

21,983  17  4A 

7,237  17  31 

Sept.,  1903  - 

390 

68,790 

33,354  15  Si 

16,138   2  OJ 

From  1889  to  1904  the  amount  deposited  including  interest, 
etc.,  came  to  £218,882  13s.  6id. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wyatt,  Clerk  of  the  Manchester  School  Board, 
stated  in  a  paper  read  by  him  in  1900  on  "  School  Savings 
Banks"  that  £200,000  had  been  deposited  in  the  Board  School 
Banks  in  that  town  in  the  course  of  twenty  years. 
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and  freely  circulated,  caddresses  have  been  given  to  dis- 
trict and  other  visitors  and  lantern  lectures  to  children 
while  at  school,  and  who  have  just  left,  who  have  also 
been  called  upon  in  their  own  homes  and  urged  to  join 
some  Friendly  Society.  Hundreds  of  children  have  thus 
been  induced  to  become  members  of  the  J uvenile  Friendly 
Societies,  and  it  is  hoped  that  habits  have  been  formed 
in  them  which  may  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  their  char- 
acters and  preserve  them  from  having  recourse  to  the 
Poor  Law  for  help.*  Probably  the  most  effective  way  of 
influencing  the  children  woiild  be  for  the  teachers  them- 
selves to  have  talks  with  them  on  thrift  and  the  various 
kinds  of  Thrift  Agencies.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
might  be  urged  upon  the  educational  authorities. 

The  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  over-rated,  for 
it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  hitherto  to  a  large  extent 
these  splendid  working-class  organisations  have  been 
practically  ignored  by  charitable  workers  while  they 
have  encouraged  the  formation  of  ephemeral  Societies 
which  have  interfered  with  those  which  stand  upon  a 
more  solid  basis. 

52.  Incidentally  too,  the  more  intimate  relations  and 
friendly  feelings  which  have  been  established  between  the 
charitable  societies  and  the  leaders  of  the  Friendly  Society 
movement,  has  not  been  without  effect  in  inducing  the 
latter  to  take  a  part  in  charitable  administration  which 
hitherto  has  been  too  much  in  the  hands  of  those  who, 
from  difference  in  circumstances,  cannot  understand  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  lives  of  the  poor  in  the  same  intimate 
way  as  those  who  are  more  of  their  own  class. 

53.  But  perhaps  as  a  means  of  preventing  distress, 
leading  ultimately  to  pauperism,  the  labour  of  those 
charitable  workers  Avho  interest  themselves  in  the  en- 
deavour to  persuade  young  people  to  take  up  skilled 
as  against  unskilled  trades  is  likely  to  be  most  effective. 
It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  large  numbers  of  boys  and 
girls  when  they  leave  school  go  into  unskilled  trades,  the 
boys  perhaps  become  van  boys  or  messengers,  and  the 
girls  enter  a  factory  in  which  little  or  no  skill  is  demanded 
of  them,  with  the  result  that  later  on  they  are  turned 
adrift  with  no  trade  in  their  hands  and  help  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and  it  may  be  of  the  unemploy- 
able. As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  the  unemployed  who  apply  to  Relief  Funds  are 
unskilled,  and  one  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  would 
appear  to  be  to  try  and  influence  parents  to  allow  their 
children  to  be  trained  for  skilled  work.  |  With  this  end 
in  view  Skilled  Employment  and  Apprenticeship  Com- 
mittees have  been  established,  through  whose  hands  a 
considerable  number  of  children  have  passed,  notwith- 
standing the  not  unnatural  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  forego  the  immediately  higher  wages  which 
can  be  earned  in  an  unskilled  trade.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty in  some  few  cases  an  allowance  has  been  made  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  income  thus  entailed. 

These  Committees  form  a  link  between  the  elementary 
schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  various  Apprenticeship 
Charities  on  the  other  hand.  As  a  rule  the  premium  is 
advanced  by  way  of  loan,  the  money  being  repaid  by  the 
apprentice  by  easy  instalments,  but  when  necessary,  a 
gift  is  secured  from  some  Endowed  Charity  or  other 
source. 

Board  54.  There  are  many  trades  in  which  apprentices, 
ians  especially  out-apprentices,  are  taken,  and  as  time  goes  on 
'6-  it  becomes  increasingly  easy  to  find  openings.  The  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  apprenticed  423  children  in  the  course 
of  1905,  which  was  more  than  170  in  excess  of  the  number 
apprenticed  in  1902.  and  in  1905  the  Board  had  nearly 
1,000  boys  and  girls  serving  as  apprentices  in  ninety- 
four  different  trades.    The  East  London  Apprenticing 

of        *  It  is  the  case  that  comparatively  few  members  of  Friendly 
of    Societies  apply  for  Poor  Law  Relief.  Mr.  J.  Lister  Stead,  Per- 
manent Secretary  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  in  an 
article  in  the  National  Rerieio  in  March  1895,  stated  that  out 
for   of  a  membership  of  590,422,  on  an  enquiry  extendmg  over 
'f-     the  statistics  of  five  years,  on  an  annual  average,  only  ninety- 
four  applied  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  for  assistance,  or 
not  one  in  6,000. 

t  Of  the  3,498  men  given  work  through  tiiC  London  Un- 
employed Fund  (1904-5)  about  two-thirds  were  unskilled. 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  West 
Ham  Distress  Committee  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  that  of  tlie  4,785  appUcauts  who  registered,  3,123  were 
unskilled. 
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Fund  in  their  Report  for  1905  state  that  "  in  the  nineteen 
years  this  fund  has  been  in  existence,  743  boys  and  girls 
have  been  apprenticed,  the  premium  amounting  to 
£13,378  15s.  Od. ;  of  this  large  sum  only  £472  13s.  9d.  has 
had  to  be  written  off  as  irrecoverable,  because  the  parents 

are  mainly  unskilled  labourers  and  widows  

It  is  thought  that  the  great  problem  of  the  unemployed 
will  be  solved  to  a  large  extent  by  boys  being  increasingly 
brought  up  to  some  skilled  handicraft.and  that  apprentice- 
ship is  the  best  method  for  turning  out  good  mechanics 
able  to  earn  good  wages  ;  this  is  the  settled  conviction  of 
the  Council  with  their  nineteen  years'  experience  of  ad- 
ministering the  East  London  Apprenticing  Fund."  A 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  Women's  University 
Settlement  in  Southwark  has  apprenticed  120  children, 
although  it  has  only  been  in  existence  a  few  years. 
Recently  most  of  the  sixteen  Apprenticeship  Committees 
in  London  have  become  affiliated  to  the  Central  Appren- 
ticeship and  Skilled  Employment  Association,  which  step 
will  doubtless  strengthen  their  hands  and  give  a  con- 
siderable impetus  to  the  movement.  It  is  significant 
of  the  interest  which  is  being  aroused  in  this  question  that 
the  Charity  Commissioners  make  special  reference  to  it 
in  their  Report  for  1905. and  are  taking  action  with  a  view 
to  the  various  Apprenticeship  Charities  being  utilised  more 
fully  in  the  future.  I  would  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  indentured  apprenticesliip  coupled  with 
Te:'hnical  SchDol  Teaching.  Withhout  indentures  it  is  not 
possible  to  compel  employers  to  allow  attendxnca  at 
classes,  nor  even  to  ensure  propsr  training  in  the  wjrk- 
shoj). 

55.  Closely  allied  to  the  work  described  above  is  that 
of  such  bodies  as  the  Women's  Industrial  Council,  the 
Christian  Social  Union  and  of  those  workers  who  are 
trying  to  extend  the  Working  Men's  Co-operative  Move- 
ment and  Labour  Co-partnershijj.  The  attention  which 
has  been  drawn  by  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  and 
the  Christian  Social  Union  to  the  conditions  under  which 
labour  is  carried  on  in  the  worst  paid  and  most  injurious 
trades  has  had  considerable  effect  in  influencing  public 
opinion  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  has  tended  to  mitigate  the 
lot  of  those  most  Ukely  to  come  upon  the  rates. 

56.  The  Co-operative  Movement  is  essentially  one 
initiated  and  carried  on  by  the  working  classes  themselves, 
but  at  the  same  time  both  on  its  distributive  and  produc- 
tive sides  many  philanthropic  workers  have  been  able  to 
help  it  forward  in  various  ways  in  the  beUef  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  instruments  for  strengthening  the 
independent  position  of  the  working  classes.  The  same 
motives  have  influenced  social  workers  in  interesting 
themselves  in  Profit-Sharing  and  Labour  Co-partnership 
schemes. 

57.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism  is  the  prev-  rpj^g  London 
alence  of  casual  labour,  especially  among  water-side  and  Charity 
dock  labourers.    The  uncertainty  of  the  work  and  the  Qrganisatioi 
intermittent  wages — -large  sums  being  earned  some  weeks.  Society  and 
followed  perhaps  by  a  period  of  enforced  idleness,  has  casual 
almost  of  necessity  a  demoralising  effect  on  character,  'al^o"'. 
With  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  it  is  possible  to 

obviate  this  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society 
has  recently  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  consider 
the  whole  question  in  the  hope  that  a  way  may  be  found  by 
which  a  better  organisation  of  such  labour  may  be  secured 
which  would  enable  the  men  to  receive  a  more  equable  wage 
throughout  the  year.  These  are  just  indications  of  the 
more  effective  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  on  the 
part  of  many  philanthropic  workers. 
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Homes,  Orphanages,  Hospitals  and  other  Agencies. 
58.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enlarge  ujion  the 
work  carried  on  by  voluntary  Homes  and  Orphanages  for 
children,  by  Reformatories,  by  the  Hospitals,  Dispensaries, 
Convalescent  Homes  and  the  Surgical  Aid  Societies,  for  it 
is  obvious  to  what  an  extent  aU  these  agencies  are  acting 
as  a  relief  to  the  rates,  upon  which  the  care  of  the  vast 
majority  of  those  thus  provided  for  would  otherwise  be 
thrown.  For  instance,  in  1904  the  London  Hospitals  alone 
dealt  with  118,536  in-patients  and  1,858,800  out-patients. 
While  these  figures  are  not  altogether  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation, since  it  is  well  known  that  the  free  help  given 
by  hospitals  is  taken  undue  advantage  of,  still  they 
represent  a  great  amount  of  relief  to  the  really  needy.  As 
regards  help  to  children,  in  the  1906  edition  of  the  Cluirilics 
Register  and  Digest  223  Homes  are  mentioned,  in  which 
some  28,000  children  vvere  jirovided  for. 
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The  better  Organisation  of  Charity. 

59.  The  question  arises  how  can  all  these  many  chari- 
table forces  be  brought  into  effective  relations  one  with 
another  and  be  applied  with  a  due  regard  to  economy 
of  resources  and  the  avoidance  of  waste  of  energy.  It 
will  have  been  seen  how  vast  these  resources  are,  both 
as  regards  agencies  for  relief  itself  and  those  of  a  preven- 
tive character,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  xinder  a 
better  system  of  organisation  they  might  become  a  far 
more  effective  means  of  stemming  the  tide  of  poverty. 
At  present  it  often  happens  that  there  is  a  serious  over- 
lapping of  agencies  which  relieve  independently  the 
same  cases  in  ignorance  of  what  the  others  are  doing, 
though  sometimes  they  act  in  conscious  competition. 
This  is  not  only  demoralizing  to  the  recipients  but  dis- 
sipates funds  aimlessly.  What  is  wanted  is  a  whole- 
hearted co-operation  which,  without  undesirable  cen- 
tralisation, will  make  it  possible  for  each  agency  to  carry 
on  its  own  work  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  the  idea 
which  the  Charity  Organisation  Societies  have  attempted 
to  realize  and  they  have  so  far  succeeded  that  tliej'  have 
dra'wii  together  workers  of  all  kinds,  regardless  of  creed 
or  jjolitics,  upon  their  Committees  and  secured  a  large 
measure  of  co-operation  with  charitable  agencies  gener- 
ally. There  are  now  over  100  Charity  Organisation  or 
kindred  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom  and  tlie  num- 
ber is  steadily  increasing.  In  some  of  the  large  towns, 
as  for  instance  in  London,  Glasgow  and  Bristol,  the 
Societies  work  through  local  Committees  attached  to  a 
Central  Council,  the  area  being  too  great  to  be  dealt  with 
from  one  centre.  In  London  there  are  at  present  thirty- 
nine  District  Committees,  there  being  two  or  more  where 
the  size  of  the  Poor  Law  union  makes  it  necessary. 

Suggestions  for  the  formation  of  Ward  Committees. 

60.  It  is  also  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
London  Charity  Organisation  Society  that  in  certain  parishes 
are  to  be  found  Parochial  Relief  Committees  composed  of 
the  clergy,  district  visitors  and  others  with  trained  secre- 
taries working  on  similar  lines,  but  with  the  distinct  advan- 
tage of  the  more  intimate  knowledge  which  is  possible  in  a 
small  area.  On  the  other  hand  they  labour  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  denominational,  which  necessarily 
limits  their  usefulness.  A  very  great  step  would  be 
gained  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  about  joint  action  on 
these  matters  between  the  Ruridecanal  Chapters  and 
the  Free  Church  Councils  Avhich  are  now  so  universal. 
If  this  could  be  achieved  it  might  be  possible  to  gradually 
establish  thoroughly  representative  Committees  for 
manageable  areas  such  as  the  wards  of  a  town  or  borough 
or  the  districts  allotted  to  relieving  officers.  On  these 
Committees  would  serve  not  only  the  representatives  of 
religious  bodies  but  members  of  the  Town  or  Borough 
Council,  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  of  the  Endowed  and 
other  Charities  and  of  the  school  managers.  It  would 
also  be  most  important  to  secure  the  presence  of  em- 
ployers of  labour,  representatives  of  the  Friendly  and 
Trade  Societies,  doctors  and  nurses  and  indeed  all  tho.se 
should  be  represented  who  in  one  capacity  or  another 
were  concerned  with  the  social  well-being  of  the  par- 
ticular locality.  To  ensure  the  efficiency  of  such  bodies 
it  would  be  a  sine  qua  non  that  they  should  act  on  definite 
lines  as  regards  enquiry  and  the  conditions  under  which 
help  should  be  granted  and  there  should  be  one  or  more 
competent  trained  secretaries,  either  voluntary  or  paid. 
These  Committees  would  be  affiliated  in  each  town  or 
borough  to  a  Central  Council,  which  would  again  be  in 
touch  with  similar  bodies  elsewhere. 

61.  To  such  Committees,  if  really  efficient.  Boards  of 
Guardians  would  be  able  to  refer  cases,  knowing  that 
they  would  be  thoroughly  dealt  with  and  passed  on  to  the 
right  agencjes.  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  co- 
operation between  the  charities  became  closer  and  the 
misappUcation  of  funds  which  is  now  so  common  ceased, 
these  Committees  might  become  responsible  for  most,  if 
if  not  all,  of  those  cases  which  could  be  more  suitably 
treated  outside  a  Poor  Law  institution.  This  has  already 
been  proved  to  be  practicable  in  such  districts  as  White- 
chapel,  St.  George's-in-the-East  and  Stepney,  where  a 
policy  of  restricting  out-relief  as  much  as  possible  has 
prevailed.  When  it  comes  to  be  realised  that  the  income 
of  charities  in  or  available  for  London,  not  including 
those  for  social  and  physical  improvement,  and  quite 


apart  from  the  huge  sums  given  privately,  amounts  to 
£5,933,000,*  why  should  not  this  policy  become  universal  ? 

62.  The  local  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Committese  Potentialitiei 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  dealing  with  the  un-  of  Parochial 
employed  or  exceptional  distress  caused  by  some  disaster.  Relief 
such  as  a  fire  or  a  flood,  and  would  avoid  the  harm  so  often  CommitteeB, 
due  to  panic  legislation  on  the  part  of  untried  bodies 

hastily  called  together.  All  the  dift'erent  sorts  of  work 
enumerated  above,  such  as  the  care  of  school  children, 
the  promotion  of  thrift,  health  visiting,  and  so  forth, 
would  naturally  centre  round  these  bodies,  which  would 
also  be  in  a  position  to  give  information  and  advice  on 
all  charitable  questions.  Not  the  least  important  part 
of  their  work  would  be  the  training  of  charitable  workers 
and  the  creation  of  a  class  of  skilled  almoners. 

63.  In  Bradford,  Hahfax  and,  I  believe,  in  other  towns  Guilds  of 
as  well,  a  movement  has  been  made  somewhat  on  these  Help, 
lines  by  the  formation  of  what  are  known  as  Guilds  of 

Help,  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  these  guilds  have  been 
formed  too  hastily,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover 
too  large  an  area  at  once  and  there  has  not  been  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  efficient,  responsible  workers  to  act  as 
leaders. 


The  true  aim  of  Charity. 

64.  In  conclusion  I  would  emphasise  what  has  been 
but  too  often  left  out  of  sight,  that  no  charity  can  be 
really  effective  which  has  not  for  its  ultimate  object  the 
building  up  of  character,  the  strengthening  of  family  ties, 
the  inculcation  of  habits  of  providence  and  foresight  and 
the  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  those  dependent  upon 
others.  Charitable  people  have  congratulated  themselves 
too  much  upon  the  length  of  the  lists  of  those  relieved, 
and  have  considered  this  too  exclusively  a  test  of  success. 
In  many  cases  it  may  be  a  distinct  gain  to  take  people  off 
the  rates  by  giving  them  a  different  sort  of  relief,  but  the 
best  way  of  reducing  pauperism  is  to  aim  at  placing  the 
working  classes  in  a  position  of  independence  by  fostering 
their  innate  capabilities  of  self-help  as  far  as  possible,  and 
by  removing  those  obstacles,  industrial  and  others,  in  the 
way  of  their  attaining  such  a  position,  which  it  is  beyond 
their  own  power  to  overcome. 

30623.  (Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  organising 
secretary  for  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Rociety  ? — 
Since  1898. 

30624.  What  was  your  connection  with  it  previous  to 
that  date  ? — I  commenced  working  for  the  society  in  the 
year  1881  as  the  secretary  for  a  committee. 

30625.  Has  your  experience  been  confined  to  the  large 
towns  ? — It  has  practically  been  confined  to  London. 

30626.  As  organising  secretary,  have  you  much  cor- 
respondence with  districts  outside  London  ?— No.  My 
work  lies  almost  entirely  in  certain  districts  in  South 
London — the  borough  of  Southwark,  the  boi'ougb  of 
Bermondsey,  and  a  part  of  the  borough  of  Lambeth. 

30627.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the 
work  which  Charity  Organisation  Societies  have  done,  and 
you  have  very  much  amplified  that  in  your  statement.  I 
do  not  propose  to  examine  you  as  regards  details.  Your 
work  at  present  has  been  a  good  deal  concentrated  in 
certain  districts  ;  do  you  think  you  could  expand  your 
work  very  much  ? — Do  you  mean  outside  London  ? 

30628.  Yes,  generally  ? — We  have  a  large  number 
of  provincial  societies — I  think  there  are  about  100 
in  various  parts  of  the  country — working  in  co-operation 
with  the  London  Society  ;  and  the  tendency  is  for  the 
number  to  increase.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
expansion  in  the  provinces  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 

30629.  You  have  worked  in  certain  districts  in  London, 
namely,  Whitechapel,  Paddington  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
from  the  figures  you  have  given,  apparently  with  satis- 
factory results.  Supposing  this  Commission  were  to 
recommend  that  for  the  future  there  should  be  a  statutory 
committee  representing  charities  and  charitable  work 
in  every  union,  do  you  think  that  you  would  be  able 
to  so  extend  your  work  as  to  establish  in  every  union 
in  London  a  local  committee  ? — We  have  a  committee 
for  every  union  in  London  as  it  is  ;  in  fact,  we  have  two 

*  Vide  the  "  Annual  Charities  Register  and  Digest," 
1906  edition. 
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or  three  in  the  very  large  unions.  In  Lambeth,  we  have 
four  separate  committees  for  that  particular  union. 
So  that  as  regards  London,  I  think  the  ground  has  already 
been  covered.  Of  course,  in  other  districts  there  might 
be  a  very  considerable  extension,  but  it  woiild  have 
to  be  very  gradual.  I  do  not  think  we  could  at  once 
start  a  large  number  of  committees,  but  I  think  that 
by  degrees  many  more  might  be  started. 

30630.  Take  London :  Are  they  effective  working 
committees  in  every  case  ? — Yes. 

3063  L  Do  they  make  demands  on  the  central  body 
for  help  and  assistance  ? — In  many  cases  they  do.  The 
West  End  Committees  are  self-contained ;  they  can 
find  the  money  to  carry  on  their  work,  and  they  can 
find  their  workers.  But  in  the  East  End,  in  South  London, 
and  in  portions  of  North  London  as  well,  very  heavy 
demands  are  made  upon  the  central  body  for  secretaries, 
and  also  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  organisation. 

30632.  Taking  first  the  personnel,  have  you  much 
difficulty  in  complying  with  the  demands  that  are  made 
for  secretaries  and  visitors  and  help  generally  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  we  have.  On  the  whole,  I  think  we  are 
able  to  get  the  number  of  volunteers  that  we  require. 
Of  course  it  differs  from  time  to  time,  and  sometimes  it 
happens  that  you  cannot  get  exactly  the  people  you 
want ;  but  speaking  on  the  whole,  I  may  say  we  do 
get  the  workers  that  we  require. 

30633.  What  should  you  say  is  the  tendency  of  recent 
times  ;  is  there  a  greater  disposition  to  help  in  work 
of  this  kind  ? — I  think  so  distiiaetly.  I  notice  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  numbers 
of  people  who  come  to  work  with  the  Society.  I  think 
there  are  far  more  working  with  us  now,  in  various  capaci- 
ties, than  was  the  case  years  ago.  They  come  for  definite 
training  too,  and  they  take  up  the  work  in  a  much  more 
earnest  spirit  than  was  the  case  in  years  gone  by. 

30634.  In  your  statement,  you  enumerate  a  very 
considerable  number  of  organisations,  all  of  which  you 
seem  to  think  are  operating  beneficially  in  giving  encour- 
agement to  those  who  are  down,  in  promoting  thrift,  and 
in  various  ways  helping  people  to  maintain  themselves. 
Are  these  organisations,  do  you  think,  on  the  increase 
too  ? — The  thrift  committees  are  distinctly  on  the 
increase.  We  have  a  thrift  committee  at  our  head- 
quarters which  is  endeavouring  to  start,  not  only  in 
London  but  I  think  also  in  the  provinces,  thrift  organisa- 
tions, with  a  view  of  getting  lads  to  join  friendly  societies, 
and  to  get  savings  banks  formed  in  connection  with 
schools  and  parishes.  I  think  on  that  side  the  work 
has  developed  in  a  very  marked  manner  recently,  and  I 
think  it  is  likely  to  develop  still  more  in  the  future. 

30635.  Taking  the  general  scope  of  your  work,  would 
you  say  there  is  an  increased  tendency  amongst  people 
who  are  independent  to  co-operate  with  you  ? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

30636.  As  regards  funds  ;  have  you  much  difficulty 
in  getting  the  money  that  you  want  ? — Do  you  mean 
for  the  working-expenses  of  the  Society,  or  for  the  cases 
of  distress  ;  because  we  have  two  distinct  funds  ? 

30637.  As  regards  the  working  expenses  of  the  Society, 
I  should  assume  you  would  have  very  little  difficulty  ? — 
I  think  there  we  do  experience  difficulty  in  getting  the 
funds,  especially  in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods.  It  is 
in  those  districts  that  we  have  to  look  to  the  central 
office  for  help. 

30638.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  the  central  office  ; 
I  assumed  that  the  central  office  has  to  subsidise  the 
working  expenses  of  the  committees  in  the  poorer  neigh- 
bourhoods at  the  outset  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

30639.  As  regards  the  cases  of  relief,  do  you  find  that 
your  demands  are  much  in  excess  of  your  means  ? — No. 
I  think  we  can  generally  raise  the  money  ^^■hich  is  necessary 
for  good  cases  of  distress.  I  should  say  that  cases  are 
not  refused  because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
raising  money.  Our  experience  is  that  money  can 
be  got ;  it  takes  trouble  sometimes  and  a  good  deal 
of  organisation,  and  a  good  many  letters  have  to  be 
written  ;  but  I  think  in  the  end  the  money  is  forthcoming 
for  any  really  good  case  of  distress. 

30640.  I  see  it  is  your  practice  to  give  authority  to  the 
local  officials  to  deal  with  all  urgent  cases  of  distress  ? — 
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Quite  so.    We  are  obliged  to  give  that  power.    There    Mr.  U.  V. 
would  be  cases,  I  will  not  say  of  starvation,  but  of  hardship  Toynbee. 
any  way,  if  it  were  not  possible  to  give  interim  relief 
pending  the  inquiries. 

30641.  And  for  that  {purpose,  you  never  lack  funds  ? — 
No. 

30642.  It  IS  not  a  large  demand,  I  should  assume  ? — 
No.  The  amount  given  in  an  individual  case  would  be 
small  ;  it  would  be  simply  a  few  shillings  to  tide  the 
family  over  perhaps  two  or  three  days,  until  the  full 
committee  met. 
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30643.  Having  met  these  urgent  cases,  and  having 
got  time  to  investigate  them,  what  is  the  general  result 
of  your  experience  as  regards  the  investigations,  and  the 
cases  which,  after  investigation,  you  take  up  ?  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  have  you  been  able  to  help  the 
people  and  to  put  them  on  a  better  footing  than  before, 
so  that  they  may  render  themselves  independent  for 
the  future  ? — I  should  say  in  the  majority  of  cases  that 
is  so  ;  but,  undoubtedly,  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
recurrent  cases — cases  that  come  back  to  us  after  a  time 
which  we  thought  we  had  permanently  helped.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are,  as  I  say,  a  great  number  who 
do  not  come  back,  who  have  been  reinstated  once  and 
for  all,  and  whom  we  never  hear  of  again. 

30644.  Then  may  you  say  that  you  think  your  curative 
work  has  been  considerable  and  effective  ? — Undoubtedly. 

30645.  As  regards  the  cases  that  come  back  to  you,  how 
do  you  deal  with  those  ?  Do  you  pass  them  on  to  the 
Poor  Law  after  a  certain  number  of  applications  have 
been  repeated  ? — There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  regards 
those.  It  depends  entirely  upon  whether  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  do  anything  futher  for  the  case.  Re-applications 
might  be  made  eight  or  nine  times  in  the  course  of  a 
j)eriod  of  years,  and  the  case  might  be  helped  each  time 
if  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  helping  the  family  ;  but 
other  cases  would,  undoubtedly,  be  left  to  the  Guardians. 

30646.  Have  you  to  reject  a  very  large  proportion  of 
your  cases,  in  consequence  of  subsequent  investiga- 
tion ? — Undoubtedly.  I  should  say,  roughly,  that  about 
half  the  applications  made  to  the  Society  are  not  helped, 
for  one  cause  or  another.  Some  are  withdrawn  forth- 
with when  the  question  of  investigation  is  broached  ; 
others  are  alread}^  in  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians, 
and  as  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Society  not  to  supplement 
Poor  Law  relief,  they  would  at  once  be  ruled  out ;  and 
then  of  course  a  large  number  are  rejected  on  the  score 
of  character  after  tlie  investigation  has  been  made. 

30647.  You  attach,  I  suppose,  supreme  imjjortance  Time  re- 
to  investigation  ? — Undoubtedly.  quired  for 

itivestigatioB 

30648.  And  time,  I  should  think,  is  essential  in  most  gf  cages, 
cases  ? — I  should  say  on  the  average  it  takes  about  four 

or  five  days  for  a  case  to  be  inquired  into. 

30649.  Not  more  ? — That  is,  as  I  say,  on  the  average. 

30650.  Do  the  Poor  Law  authorities  throughout  London  Co-operation 
generally  co-operate  with  you  ? — The  practice  differs  of  guardians 
very  much  in  different  districts.  In  some  parts  of  Lon-  with  Charity 
don,  there  is  the  closest  possible  accord.  There  is,  for  Organisation 
instance,  in  Whitechapel.  In  others,  at  the  present  Society  in 
time,  there  is  not  very  close  co-operation.  But  in  most  '  ^ 
cases,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  is  a  reference 

to  the  Society  on  the  part  of  reheving  officers,  and  very 
often  on  the  part  of  individual  members  of  boards  of 
cases  which  they  think  can  be  better  dealt  with  by  the 
Society  than  by  the  Poor  Law — even  where  co-operation 
with  a  board,  as  a  board,  is  not  known. 

30651.  May  you  say  that  it  is  the  regular  practice,  then, 
of  a  majority  of  the  London  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
refer  cases  to  your  Organisation  ? — Undoubtedly. 

30652.  Would  you  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
thus  referred,  which  otherwise  would  come  upon  the 
Poor  Law,  you  have  been  able  to  do  something  to  pre- 
vent them  coming  upon  the  Poor  Law  ? — It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  majority  have  been  helped  by  the 
Society  to  that  extent — a  verv  \aTS"i  vwmher,  at  any 

rate,  have.  Work  of 

30653.  Then  you  are  pretty  confident  that  your  work  Organisation 
has  prevented  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  have  Society  in 
been  referred  to  you  from  becoming  paupers  ?— There  is  preventing 
no  question  about  that — a  very  large  number.  ]»auperianj. 
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30654.  In  paragraph  9  of  your  statement  you  give  some 
figures  for  Paddington.  I  see  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  pauperism  there  in  recent  years, 
and  that  you  attribute  that  increase  to  a  poor  district 
having  been  attached  to  Paddington,  and  also  to  a  change 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

30655.  When  did  that  change  commence  :  subsequent 
to  1901,  I  suppose  1 — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

30656.  The  change  did  not  come  into  operation  di:  ectly 
after  the  Local  Government  Bill  of  1894,  then  ? — No  ;  it 
was  some  time  after  that. 

30657.  I  assume  that  part  of  Paddington  is  very  poor  ? — 
The  part  transferred  from  Chehea  is  a  poor  part,  but  it 
is  not  very  poor,  I  should  say. 

30658.  There  is  one  very  interesting  statement  that  you 
make  in  paragraph  12  ;  your  experience,  I  gather,  points 
to  a  good  deal  of  squandering  of  benefit  funds  ? — Yes,  it 
does. 

30659.  I  suppose  it  is  the  custom  where  there  is  a 
considerable  sum  left,  or  at  any  rate  where  there  is  what 
to  the  recipient  is  a  considerable  sum  left,  to  have  an 
expensive  funeral  ? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is.  Very  large 
sums  are  spent  on  the  funeral  itself  and  also  on  mourning, 
and  very  often  the  money  is  spent  on  living  purposes  too. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  utilise  this  considerable  sum  in  a 
helpful  manner,  and  it  is  frittered  away  without  any  good 
being  done. 

30660.  I  assume  that  is  largely  due  to  ignorance  as  to 
the  value  of  money  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  it  ? — 
I  think  so.  They  have  not  been  accustomed  perhaps  to 
handle  such  a  large  amount  at  any  one  time  in  their  lives 
before,  and  they  do  not  appreciate  its  value. 

30661.  Have  you  been  able  to  stop  that  tendency  at  aU  ? 
— In  one  or  two  instances  money  has  been  handed  over 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  by  friendly  societies 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  given  direct  to  the 
people  themselves.  I  remember  one  case  where  the  sum 
of  £25,  which  was  the  result  of  a  benefit  for  a  widow,  was 
brought  round  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society's  office 
and  we  were  asked  to  administer  it  for  them,  they  realising 
we  should  do  far  more  good  vnih.  the  money  than  would 
be  done  if  it  were  handed  over  to  the  Avidow  direct.  I  do 
not  think  there  have  been  many  cases  of  that  kind, 
but  here  and  there  it  has  occurred. 

30662.  Do  you  think  the  benefit  societies  are  aware 
of  this  method  of  spending  money  ? — I  do,  and  I  think 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  it.  I  tliink  they  realise  that  it 
is  to  a  large  extent  frittered  away. 

30663.  And  that  it  counteracts  a  good  deal  the  object 
of  their  association  ? — Yes. 

30664.  You  seem  to  have  an  appreciable  number  of 
pensioners  ;  I  think  you  say  that  you  have  1,343  in 
I'eceipt  of  pensions  in  London  ? — That  is  so. 

30665.  Is  there  any  special  fund  for  that  purpose  ? — 
We  have  absolutely  no  pension  fund  at  all.  The  whole  of 
the  money  spent  on  peVisions  is  raised  specially  from 
endowed  charities,  from  relations  and  employers,  and  from 
various  other  charitable  organisations,  for  each  case. 
When  an  application  is  made  to  us  for  a  pension  and  it  is 
decided  to  take  it  up,  we  have  then  to  set  to  work  to  raise 
the  money  for  it.  We  have  no  fund  we  can  dip  into  and 
grant  5s.  or  8s.  a  week  from  ;  it  has  all  to  be  raised  on  the 
particular  case. 

30666.  When  you  have  got  the  money  do  you  keep  it  in 
your  own  general  balance,  or  do  you  buy  a  pension  ? — We 
dole  it  out  to  them  at  so  much  a  week  ;  we  do  not  buy  a 
pension. 

30667.  Have  you  ever  oeen  compelled  from  lack  of 
funds  to  knock  off  any  number  of  pensioners  ? — I  never 
-emember  an  instance  where  any  pension  case  has  been 
dropped  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

30668.  Is  your  number  of  pensioners  increasing  ? — Yes, 
slowly  ;  it  has  increased  in  the  last  year  or  so. 

30669.  Do  you  actually  recognise  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  pension,  in  other  words,  do  you  call  it  a  pension 
when  speaking  to  them  ? — We  call  it  a  pension  ;  but  I 
ought  to  say  it  is  an  understanding  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily for  life.  The  cases  are  revised  every  six  months,  and 
the  pension  might  be  dropped  if  the  position  of  the  pen- 
sioner changed  ;  and  it  is  dropped  occasionally,  on  the 


grounds  that  the  home  is  unsatisfactory  and  that  the 
people  cannot  take  care  of  themselves  ;  they  would  then  be 
advised  to  go  into  an  institution.  But  if  the  home  is 
satisfactory,  and  the  conditions  remain  the  same  as  they 
were  when  the  case  was  taken  up,  it  would  be  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  life. 

30670.  I  see  you  suggest  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  j^mQ^^j.  ^1 
iund  available  for  pensions  in  endowed  charities  ? — Yes.  endowed 

30671.  Something  very  near  a  million  ?— Yes.  charities 

°  available 

30672.  In  paragraph  17  you  say,  "  The  income  of  the  p  nsions. 
Homes  and  Pension  Societies  for  the  Aged  and  Incapaci- 
tated mentioned  in  the  Charities  Register  and  Digest  for 

1906  amounts  to  £405,051  "  ;  what  are  those  societies  that 
you  mention  there  ? — Those  would  include  all  the  special 
pension  charities  and  all  the  institutions  for  old  people  as 
well ;  in  other  words,  the  incomes  of  almshouses  and  special 
homes  for  the  aged,  as  well  as  pension  charities. 

30673.  Would  they  all  be  endowments  ?— No,  by  no 
manner  of  means. 

30674.  Then,  how  are  they  raised  ? — Entirely  by  jnoj^jg 
voluntary  contributions.  That  is  quite  apart  from  the  homes  an 
endowed  charities.  pensions 

SOClStlGS 

30675.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  raising  of  this  ' 
money,  have  you  ? — No. 

30676.  It  is  a  fund  that  is  annually  raised,  is  it  ? — Yes. 
That  £405,051  is  the  income  of  each  institution  massed  ; 
but  it  is  separately  raised  for  each  institution,  and  there 
is  no  common  fund  amounting  to  that  sum  of  money, 

30677.  Have  the  pensioners  themselves  contributed  Semi' 
towards  that  ? — Not  in  these  cases.  There  are  also  provideni 
pension  societies  which  are  partly  provident,  in  the  sense  pensions 
that  the  people  pay  a  small  annual  sum  to  the  society  and  ^o'^'^*''*^- 
then  they  have  an  old-age  pension  granted  to  them, 
although  they  do  not  pay  entirely  for  the  pension.  These 
figures  do  not  include  those  semi-provident  societies. 

30678.  These  home  and  pension  societies,  then,  are  not  Ckaritab! 
provident  societies  ? — No,  they  are  charitable  organisa-  pensions 
tions.  societies, 

30679.  Purely  charitable  ?— Yes. 

30680.  Are  they  partly  endowed  and  partly  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  ? — They  are  endowed  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  investments  from  which  they  derive 
part  of  their  income  ;  but  they  are  not  endowed  charities 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

30681.  Is  the  total  income  all  worked  as  that  of  one 
charity  ? — No.  That  figure  represents  the  combined  in- 
come of  a  very  large  number  of  charities. 

30682.  You  think  there  is  room  for  applying  a  good  deal  poggibili 
more  of  the  funds  of  endowed  charities  for  the  purpose  of  of  apply 
pensions  ? — I  do,  undoubtedly.  A  very  great  change  has  endowec 
taken  place  in  that  respect  in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  charitief 
A  great  many  of  the  dole  charities  have  been  swept  away,  pensions 
and  new  schemes  have  been  devised  by  which  the  money 
is  amalgamated  and  used  for  pensions  ;  and  that  has  been 
an  immense  boon. 

30683.  Now  I  come  to  your  work  in  connection  with  the  xhe 
rehef  of  school  children.  Your  experience  in  that  direc- feeding 
tion  is  that  careful  investigation  considerably  reduces  the  school 
number  of  cases  for  free  meals,  and  at  the  same  time  children 
reveals  defects  in  the  home  life  of  the  children  which  can 
be  remedied  or  have  to  be  remedied  by  various  societies  ?  ^. 
— That  has  been  invariably  the  case.  Where  rehef  jf^^j' 
committees  have  been  formed  in  connection  with  schools,  prejudic 
and  where  inquiry  has  been  made,  that  has  always  been  the  affectin) 
result,  I  beUeve.  They  have  found  there  were  a  great  ckildren 
many  causes  accounting  for  the  child's  apparent  distress 
and  misery  quite  apart  from  lack  of  sufficient  food. 

30684.  The  mere  fact  of  giving  the  child  the  food  would 
be  some  relief  to  it,  but  would  not  relieve  it  from  its  state 
of  distress  and  misery  ? — No,  it  would  not  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter. 

30685.  How  do  these  cases  come  to  you  ?    Do  you  form  Belief  ^ 
a  relief  committee  ?— No.    The  rehef  committee  is  formed 

in  connection  with  the  school.    The  school-managers,  and  pyi^en 
in  some  cases  the  school  visitors  and  possibly  one  or  two 
others  who  have  special  knowledge  of  the  work,  would 
form  a  committee  to  centre  round  the  school.  They 
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wouia  not  come  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Committee,  although  there  might  be  a  refer- 
ence from  such  committee  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Committee  for  inquiry  and  fuller  treatment  than  the 
relief  committee  itself  could  render.  Then,  also,  in- 
dividual managers  very  often  will  send  a  long  list  of  cases 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Committees  for  inquiry  and 
investigation  in  districts  where  there  is  not  a  rehef  com- 
mittee formed. 

30686.  You  come  in  really  as  an  investigating  society  ? 
— As  an  investigating  society,  chiefly. 

30687.  What  is  your  experience  as  regards  this  class  of 
relief  ?  Would  you  enforce  repayment  on  the  parents  ? — - 
It  depends  upon  the  case.  It  might  be  a  case  in  which  a 
loan  would  be  granted.  Do  you  mean  enforced  by  the 
Society  or  by  the  Poor  Law  ? 

30688.  I  meant  an  enforced  repayment  in  connection 
with  the  giving  of  the  food  ? — I  do  not  think  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  enforce  repayment  there,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

30689.  That  is  to  say,  although  the  attempt  might 
be  made  you  think  it  would  fail  ? — I  think  it  would. 

30690.  If  that  is  so,  would  you  give  up  the  attempt  of 
making  the  parents  chargeable  ? — They  do  not  become 
chargeable.    I  am  talking  now  of  voluntary  agencies. 

30691.  I  am  assuming,  as  has  been  suggested,  that 
there  was  State-aid ;  would  you  enforce  the  chargea- 
bility  in  that  case  ? — I  think  it  might  be  desirable  if  the 
State  was  going  to  give  the  food.  The  State  would  have 
the  power  of  enforcing  lepayment,  which  a  voluntary 
agency  would  not  have. 

30692.  Is  it  your  experience  that  m  a  great  many  cases 
it  would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  parent  to  repay  ? 
— I  think  it  would,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  un- 
doubtedly. 

30693.  Now,  coming  to  the  unemployed,  I  see  you  have 
been  struck  with  the  inability  of  the  great  mass  of  those 
who  are  out  of  employment  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
how  they  could  get  employment  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  They 
seem  to  have  no  initiative  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
no  ideas  as  to  how  their  position  can  be  improved. 

30694.  That,  of  course,  would  apply  to  uaskilled  labour  ? 
—Yes. 

30695.  And  unskilled  labour  of  rather  a  low  form,  I 
suppose  ? — It  was  chiefly  and  almost  entirely  with  the 
unskilled  labour  that  the  fund  I  refer  to  had  to  do. 

30696.  You  are  not  very  favourably  impressed  by  the 
ent      operation  of  the  funds  that  have  been  raised  to  deal  with 

from  the  unemployed,  I  gather  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  think 
"  they  have  been  successful.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
have  not  appreciably  helped  any  large  number  of  the 
unemployed,  apart  from  emigration,  though  I  think  the 
emigration  work  has  been  distinctly  successful.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  men 
have  had  so  many  weeks,  work  given  to  them,  and  have 
returned  to  their  old  conditions.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
offered  a  solution  in  any  way  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. 

30697.  Looking  to  the  amount  of  money  spent,  would  you 
say  that  the  result  has  not  been  very  satisfactory  ? — 
I  think  it  is  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  have  spent  for 
comparatively  speaking  poor  results. 

Kil  30698.  You  point  ovit  in  your  statement  what  you  think 

ir  tlie  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  boroughs  or  local  authorities 
"yeil.  finding  employment,  namely,  that  it  puts  a  certain  pressure 
on  those  who  are  unemployed  to  remain  in  the  district, 
'  '^"^8  in  order  that  they  may  quaUfy  for  work  which  the  borough 
or  local  authority  may  give  ? — I  thuik  it  must  have  a 
sidencc  tendency  to  make  them  stay  in  the  district  where  they  are 
living,  instead  of  going  further  afield  in  search  of  work, 
for  fear  that  they  will  lose  their  chance  of  getting  this 
work 

30699.  On  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  borough 
councils  or  local  authorities  are  to  do  anything,  there 
must  be  this  local  test  apphed,  must  there  not,  otherwise 
it  would  attract  the  unemployed  from  all  directions  ? — ■ 
Quite  so.  I  think  there  must  be  a  twelve  months'  resi- 
dence. At  the  same  time  I  do  think  it  has  the  other  effect 
too. 
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30700.  You  are  doubtful  if  any  method  of  finding  work    J)//-.  //.  V. 
by  the  local  authorities  would  go  to  the  root  of  this  evil  t  Toynbee. 
— I  am  quite  sure  it  has  not  gone  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  

I  think  it  has  really  made  matters  worse  instead  of  better.  ^  Nov.  1906. 
I  think  very  often  where  the  authorities  have  for  instance  (-^r 
anticipated  work,  it  has  meant  that  the  regular  emjjloyees     I  autici 
have  had  less  work  to  do,  or  that  they  have  even  had  to  pating  " 
be  discharged.    The  Bethnal  Green  Borough  Council,  I  work  for 
beUeve,  last  winter  had  to  discharge  seventy  of  their  the  unem- 
regular  hands,   because   they  had   anticipated   certain  ployed, 
works  and  there  was  no  work  really  for  their  regular  men, 
the  work  having  been  already  done  by  these  casual  men 
brought  in  at  a  duller  time  of  the  season. 

30701.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  a  wider  application 
of  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test  Order  ? — Yes,  I  do. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  used  to  any  extent,  so  far. 

30702.  You  must  have  watched  London  very  carefully 
of  recent  years.  You  give  in  paragraph  37  a  list  of  a 
number  of  beneficient,  charitable,  thrift  and  self-improving 
agencies  which  have  come  into  operation  and  are  doing 
good  work,  and  which  seem  to  be  on  the  increase ;  in 
view  of  those,  how  do  you  account  for  pauperism  having 
risen  so  much  in  London  during  the  last  four  or  fivt  years  ? 
— I  attribute  it  almost  entirely  to  the  policy  which  has 
been  pursued  by  a  number  of  boards  of  guardians  in 
different  parts  of  London.  I  think  the  tendency  has 
been  for  the  administration  to  be  much  very  laxer  in 
London  than  it  was  some  years  back.  I  think  that 
accounts  almost  entirely  for  a  very  marked  increase  in 
pauperism.  If  you  take  a  district  such  a  Bermondsey, 
you  will  find  that  there  was  an  enormous  increase  in 
pauperism,  and  then  after  a  time,  when  some  of  the 
guardians  were  not  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
a  superintendent  relieving  officer  was  appointed  and  the 
case  paper  system  was  introduced,  pauperism  almost  at 
once  went  down. 

30703.  You  do  not  think  that  the  conditions  with  Increase  of 
which  the  Poor  Law  guardians  have  had  to  deal  have  casual 
altered  and  become  worse  during  that  period,  do  you  ? —  labour  a 

I  think  that  possibly  there  is  more  casual  labour  than  was  Poor  Law 
the  case  some  years  ago,  which  may  have  made  the  difficulty  in 
problem  somewhat  more  difficult  for  Poor  Law  authoritioe  ;  London, 
but  apart  from  that,  I  am  not  aware  than  any  conditions 
have  arisen  which  have  made  the  problem  more  difficult. 

30704.  Should  you  say,  speaking  generally,  that  the 
proportion  of  casual  and  unskilled  labour  in  London  is 
increasing,  as  compared  with  skilled  labour  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  have  no  means  of  judging  that,  so  I  cannot  answer 
the  question. 

30705.  In  your  concluding  remarks  you  make  various  Decreasing 
suggestions  for  the  better  organisation  of  charity ;    is  diiSculty  of 
there  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  various  charitable  co-operation 
and  endowed  organisations  to  combine  and  come  together  '!  ^™o^g 

• — I  think  the  difficulty  is  growing  considerably  less.  It  *^''*" 
is  difficult,  I  admit,  but  I  think  it  is  far  easier  now  than 
it  was  to  get  people  of  various  denominations  to  work 
together,  and  to  get  the  various  charities  to  co-operate. 
For  instance,  you  will  find  on  some  of  the  parochial  relief 
committees  Nonconformists  sitting.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  some  years  ago  it  wo\ild  have  been  utterly  impossible 
to  have  brought  about  that ;  so  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
course  of  time  many  more  of  those  committees  may 
spring  up  and  do  the  work,  which  is  now  being  done  from 
one  centre,  very  much  better  from  several  centres  in  a 
given  district. 

30706.  I  suppose  the  advantages  of  co-operation  are  pu|j]j(. 
becoming  more  and  more  ajjparent  ? — I  think  so.    I  desire  for 
think  the  people  are  much  more  dissatisfied  with  the  state  leform  in 
of  affairs  than  they  were.    They  fold  the  over- lapping  charity, 
which  goes  on  is  so  jirevalent  and  so  unsatisfactory,  and 

that  the  way  relief  is  given  leads  to  no  good  results 
when  it  is  given  in  such  very  small  amounts.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  people  to  see  that  the 
work  is  done  more  thoroughly. 

30707.  In  paragraph  61  I  think  you  give  the  amount  Increase  of 
of  the  income  of  the  organised  charities  in  London  ? —  London 
Yes  ;  it  is  nearly  £6,000,000.  charities. 

30708.  That  figure,  of  course,  excludes  an  euorm:>us 
amoiuit  of  private  charities  ? — Undoubtedl}' — in  fact,  it 
does  not  include  private  charity  at  aU. 

30709.  You  would  contend,  I  take  it,  that  a  great 
miss  of  this  money  might  be  better  utilised  if  there  was 
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Mr.  H.  V.  only  more  co-operation  ? — I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Toynlee.     ^bout  it. 


6  Nov.  1906.     30710.  Then  I  see  you  would  like  to  have  ward  com- 

 mittees   established   all   over   London  ? — I    should.  I 

think  it  would  be  an  immense  gain  if  such  committoos 
could  be  formed.  They  would  be  able  to  deal  with  all 
sorts  of  questions  such  as  health-visiting,  relief  of  school 
children,  and  thrift  work,  in  a  waj^  in  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do  it  at  the  preseat  time,  owing  to  the  size  of  the 
existing  areas  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Committees. 


Need  for 
"  Ward 
Committees  " 
in  London. 


DifiBculties 
as  to 

immediate 

creation  of 

charity 

committees 

co-operating 

with  the 

guardians. 


Sufficiency 
of  charity 
in  London 
and  else- 
where as  a 
substitute 
for  out- 
relief. 


30711.  Supposing  the  legislature  were  to  express  a  wish 
that  there  should  be  a  statutory  committee  in  every  ward 
or  in  every  out-relief  district  co-operating  witli  the  Poor 
Law,  do  you,  speaking  with  your  very  great  knowledge, 
see  any  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  such 
committees,  say,  in  London  ? — I  think  it  would  have  to 
be  done  very  gradually.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it 
could  not  be  done  at  once,  and  straight  away.  A  com- 
mittee might  be  formed  here  and  a  committee  migiit  bo 
formed  there,  and  from  those  committees  others  might 
be  formed  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
suddenly  to  create  an  organisation  of  the  kind  you  des- 
cribe. I  do  not  think  the  trained  competent  woikers 
that  would  be  required  to  man  such  committees  would  bo 
forthcoming.  You  would  have  to  create  your  secre- 
taries, and  you  would  have  to  create  your  committees  to 
a  large  extent ;  and  that  would  be  a  work  of  time.  That 
has  been  the  case,  of  course,  with  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  itself.  Its  work  has  been  built  up  in  the 
course  of  years  ;  it  has  been  a  gradual  growth  ;  and 
where  societies  have  started  before  they  had  the  com- 
petent trained  workers,  I  think  very  often  they  have  done 
inferior  work  and  have  coIlap.sed. 

30712.  Could  you  not  set  up  small  nuclei  ? — In  some 
districts,  but  not  tliroughout  London  as  a  whole,  I  am 
quite  certain. 

30713.  Admitting  the  desirability  of  the  object,  you 
would  rather  prefer  to  do  the  thing  gradually,  and  you 
think  that  delay  would  occur  if  there  were  any  attempt 
to  do  it  at  one  coup  1 — I  think  doing  it  gradually  is  the 
only  way ;  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  all  at 
once. 

30714.  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  class  of  indi- 
vidual who  is  qualified  for  this  particular  kind  of  work  '! 
— Yes. 

30715.  But  given  time,  you  Bee  no  difficultie.-i  that 
could  not  be  overcome  ? — I  think  not.  Of  course  it  is 
being  done  gradually  now  by  the  formation  of  the  paro- 
chial relief  committees  to  which  I  have  referred.  If  a 
committee  for  a  particular  Church  district,  which  is 
really  a  Charity  Organisation  Committee  in  miniature, 
was  formed,  it  might  be  possible  to  run  two  or  three 
parishes  together,  and  to  have  a  committee  for  a  larger 
area  ;  I  think  that  might  come  about  in  some  cases. 

30716.  I  was  not  merely  thinking  of  a  committee  con- 
nected with  your  Organisation  alone  ;  my  idea  was  rather 
a  committee  which  would  represent  all  the  charitable 
agencies  and  influences  in  the  locality  ? — That  is  the 
aim  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  It  should  be 
representative  in  that  way.  I  believe  to  a  very  largo 
extent  the  committees  are  so  representative ,  but  we  want 
more  of  them  ;  we  have  not  enough. 

30717.  Assuming  that  you  could  have  such  a  scheme,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  considerable  difficulty  about 
funds,  particularly  as  London  is  growmg  ?  Those  parts 
of  London  where,  perhaps,  there  is  the  greatest  need  of 
charitable  assistance  would  be  those  parts  which  perhaps 
locally  would  be  able  to  raise  the  least  ? — I  think,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  the  funds  are  there  already.  It  is  a 
question  of  organising  existing  funds  and  turning  them 
to  better  account.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  difficulty 
of  raising  money  for  cases  would  be  great. 

30718.  The  pecimiary  difficulty,  you  think,  is  com- 
paratively small  ? — I  think  so. 

30719.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Would  j'ou  say  that  the 
tuncls  would  be  sufficient,  supposing  out-rehef  were 
a':olished  altogether  ? — If  out-relief  were  abohshed 
straight  away  and  at  once,  no. 

30720.  The  abolition  must  be  gradual  then  ;  you  could 
not  do  it  in  a  day  ?— No. 


30721.  Supposing  out-relief  were  gradually  »lx)lislied,  Sufficiency 
do  you  think  the  charitable  funds  would  be  sufficient  of  chaiity 
to  meet  the  claims  that  would  have  to  be  met  ? — I  think  London 
so,  ultimately,  when  the  closer  co-operation  of  these  ^l^where 
charities  had  been  secured.    It  is  a  question  of  educating  fg^^Qyl 
public  opinion.    I  see  no  reason  why  the  charities  should 
not  deal  almost  entirely  with  the  cases  that  are  now  being 
dealt  with  by  out-relief. 

30722.  You  were  thinking  of  London,  I  have  no  doubt, 
when  you  gave  that  answer  ? — I  was. 

30723.  Would  you  apply  that  to  the  rest  of  tlie  country  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 
I  really  cannot  speak  to  the  slat*  of  affairs  oth»r  large 
towns,  but  I  think  it  would  be  possible  in  many  districts 
certainly  to  carry  out  the  same  principle. 

30724.  It  would  be  possible,  I  suppose  you  would  think, 
where  there  were  already  existing  considerable  charitable 
funds  ? — I  should  not  say  it  would  be  possible  necessarily 
only  where  there  were  already  considerable  charitable 
funds.  I  think  that  the  number  of  cases  that  would 
require  relief  would  be  reduced  very  considerably  when 
you  had  the  close  investigation  which  could  be  made  by 
such  organisations.  I  think  it  would  be  found  than  many 
cases  would  not  reciuire  relief  at  all. 

30725.  But  allowing  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cases  you  would  still  icquiie  a  certain  amount  of  funds, 
would  you  not  ? — There  are  the  endowed  charities  already 
amounting  to  nearly  £1,(X)0,000  of  money  available  for 
relief  purposes,  which  would  form  a  very  valuable  nucleus. 
Then  there  are  all  the  Chuich  funds,  which  very  often  I 
think  are  not  turned  to  account,  and  the  chapel  funds  too. 
I  really  think  it  would  be  possible,  with  a  proper  organ- 
isation of  these  various  charitable  endowments,  to  meet 
these  cases.  I  think  also  that  the  public  would  respond  if 
it  «ore  shown  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  further  help, 
and  that  money  would  be  obt^iined  for  individual  cases. 
That  has  certainly  been  the  experience  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society ;  they  have  not  had  any  great 
difficulty  in  raising  money  for  special  cases. 

30726.  [Sir  Henry  Rftbinson.)  Can  you  refer  me  to  any 
pubhcation  where  the  constitution,  aims,  and  methods  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  are  described  ? — In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Society  you  will  find  a  statement  of 
the  objects  and  methods  of  the  Society. 


-And  of  the  con- 


30727.  And  of  the  constitution  ?- 
stitution,  I  think. 

30728.  [Mr.  Patten  Macdougall.)  You  have  told  us  that 
a  number  of  endowed  charities  are  now  put  to  better 
account  than  they  were,  and  that  certain  schemes  have 
been  issued  dealing  with  them  and  putting  them  upon 
another  footing  than  that  upon  which  they  originally 
stood.  How  has  that  be«n  done  ;  is  that  in  the  hands  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — In  some  cases  it  ha.s  been 
done  by  the  C'haiity  Commissioners  themselves  moving 
in  the  matter  ;  and  in  other  casas  I  believe  it  has  been  done 
owing  to  a  representation  made  by  the  trustees  of  the 
charities  themselves — they  have  approached  the  Com- 
missioners and  have  asked  that  a  scheme  might  be 
devised.  That  has  been  the  case  certainly  in  certain 
parishes  in  South  London  that  I  am  acquainted  with ; 
the  trustees  there  have  gone  to  the  Commissioners. 

30729.  Can  you  say  whether  these  applications  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  are  increasing  ? — I  should  say 
they  were.  Certainly  in  South  London  all  the  parishes 
in  the  districts  I  am  acquainted  with  have  had  schemes 
drawn  up  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  the  whole 
of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given  have  been 
changed. 

30730.  In  paragraph  41  you  say  "  At  the  Tower  Street 
Council  School,  Seven  Dials,  a  system  of  free  meals  had 
been  in  force  for  many  years,  and  over  3  000  meals  were 
annually  provided ;  "  were  those  meals  provided  by 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society — because,  if  so,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  they  cost  ? — Those  meals  were  not  given 
by  the  society.  Those  meals  were  given  by  the  manager 
or  managers  connected  with  that  school,  and  the  charity 
Organisation  Society  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
them. 

30731.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Your  object  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  Tower  Street  School  was  to  draw  a  contrast  between 
the  3.000  meals  given  in  former  days  and  the  new  .'ysttm 
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of  dealing  with  individual  cases,  I  think  ? — That  was  so — 
to  show  what  could  be  done  where  a  careful  inquiry  was 
instituted. 

30732.  Generally  speaking,  if  we  compare  outdoor 
allowances  with  the  treatment  of  cases  as  conducted 
by  a  Charity  Organisation  Committee,  you  have  on 
the  one  hand  an  allowance,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
treatment,  which  are  quite  different  methods  ? — Yes. 
Of  course  the  guardians  are  bound  down  to  the  allowance 
system,  and  they  have  not  the  free  scope  which  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  has  in  dealing  with  its  cases. 

30733.  It  is  that  treatment  of  a  case  according  to  it^ 
particular  needs  and  possibilities  that  you  rely  largely 
upon  to  enable  the  applicant  to  re-assert  his  independence, 
is  it  not  ? — Quite  so.  That  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the 
work  of  a  Charitable  Organisation  Committee. 

30734.  Employers  and  others  who  help  in  this  work 
would  not  help  on  the  present  basis  if  it  was  merely 
a  case  of  the  applicant  receiving  the  outdoor  relief 
allowance,  would  they  ?-  I  think  not. 

30735.  Would  you  explain  a  little  more  the  reason 
for  raising  money  for  cases,  and  what  is  the  plan  ?  There 
are  no  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  for  the  relief  of  particular  cases,  and  therefore 
we  have  to  raise  them,  have  we  not  ? — That  is  so.  The 
local  committees  practically  have  no  relief  funds,  and 
the  whole  of  the  money  required  for  a  case  has  to  be 
raised  on  that  particular  case  from  charitable  organisa- 
tions, and  also  from  relations  able  to  help.  It  may  be 
that  an  allowance  of  10s.  a  week  would  be  secured  from 
five  or  six  different  sources.  The  money  is  organised 
in  this  way  for  a  iwirticular  case. 

30736.  The  object  of  the  system  is  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  of  various  people  and  not  to  suppress  it  by 
granting  relief,  is  it  not  ?— I  think  it  is. 

30737.  Do  you  think  also  that  a  larger  sum  is  available 
for  relief  purposes  on  this  method,  than  would  be  if 
we  had  the  funds  in  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  for 
relief  purposes  ? — I  think  there  is  no  question  that  that 
is  the  case,  because  you  can  very  often  get  money  from 
employers  who  would  not  give  if  they  found  there  was 
a  large  fund  available  for  relief  generally.  I  think  you 
are  able  to  tap  sources  which  you  could  not  tap  otherw  se. 

30738.  On  that  method  you  keep  alive  more  or  less 
the  obligation  which  the  employer  has  towards  his  em- 
ployee ?— Yes. 

30739.  With  regard  to  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test 
Order,  which  you  have  referred  to  in  your  evidence,  there 
has  been  rather  a  distinction,  has  there  not,  between  the 
old  practice  and  the  order  as  used  in  Whitechapel  and 
St.  George's-in-the-East  ?  When  the  head  of  the  family 
is  admitted  into  the  workhouse,  by  the  more  recent 
method,  the  guardians  give  outdoor  relief  to  the  family, 
to  the  extent  sometimes  of  10s.  to  the  wife  and  so  much 
for  the  children,  do  they  not  ? — I  believe  that  in  White- 
chapel they  have  not  in  such  cases  given  relief  to  the 
family  from  the  rates  at  all.  The  help  has  been  found 
from  charitable  organisations.  But  in  other  districts  it 
has  I  believe  come,  as  you  say,  from  the  rates. 

30740.  It  comes  to  this  then,  that  under  the  common 
words  "  Modified  Workhouse  Test  Order,"  for  both 
the  plans  we  have  been  discussing — on  the  side  of  charity, 
at  any  rate — we  really  are  dealing  with  what  are  very 
different  systems  in  practice  ? — Yes. 

30741.  With  regard  to  one  point  of  interest,  namely, 
the  investigation  of  Poor  Law  cases,  without  saying  an3^- 
thinj  against  the  syst>jm  ( ommonly  followed,  would  you 
say  that  the  investigation  of  the  Charity  Organi.satio  i 
Committees  was  rather  more  complete  than  the  investi- 
gations made  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — LTnquestionably.  I 
think  that  only  here  and  there  will  you  find  the  case- 
paper  system  has  been  introduced  by  boards  of  guardians, 
but  of  course  in  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  it 
has  formed  the  basis  of  our  inquiry  work  for  years. 

30742.  You  come  across  in  various  parts  of  London 
relieving  officers  of  one  kind  or  another.  Taking  the 
better  men,  do  you  think  they  would  be  in  favour  of  a 
better  inquiry  sj-stem  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  Those  relieving  officers  I  have 
spoken  to  on  the  subject  are  all  in  favour  of  a  more  careful 
system  of  inquiry.  They  are  very  dissatisfied,  I  think,  in 
many  cases  with  the  present  system. 

429-III. 


30743.  Then  with  regard  to  the  guardians,  with  the  Mr.  H.  V. 
present  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  do  you  think  there  Toynbee. 

is  any  chance  whatever  of  the  guardians  generally  adopt-   • 

ing  a  system  by  which  outdoor   relief  could  be  even    ^o^-  *906. 
largely  restricted  ?— I  think  it  is  highly  improbable  that      ,TTr"  , 
any  great  change  would  take  place  in  that  direction.    I  do  L|nhkehhood 
not  see  what  force  there  is  to  bring  it  about.  t  general 

°  restriction 

30744.  Would  you  say  that  the  guardians  themselves  of  out-relief 
knew  anything  very  much  about  the  administration  of 

relief  from  the  general  standpoint  ? — I  think,  speaking  guardians. 

generally,  they  do  not.    I  do  not  think  that  the  average 

guardian  has  really  made  any  special  study  of  the  question  Guardians 

of  the  administration  of  relief,  and  I  think  that  he  comes  generally 

to  a  board  of  guardians  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the  ^^fi<?''^nt  in 

whole  question.  f!"*"" 

theory. 

30745.  Then  it  would  follow,  would  it  not,  that  an 
instructed  guardian,  or  instructed  guardians,  elected  in  jjeforin  of 
some  other  way,  or  appointed  in  some  other  way,  would  be  out-relief 
necessary  to  carry  out  even  such  a  scheme  as  the  Chairman  postulates 
submitted  to  you  ? — I  think  it  would  be  necessary.    I  do  a  better 
not  think  as  we  stand  that  such  a  scheme  would  work,  type  of 

I  think  outdoor  relief  would  still  go  on  to  such  an  extent  guardian- 
that  it  would  really  make  the  work  of  these  committees 
nugatory. 

30746.  If  any  scheme  which  involved  such  changes  as 
the  Chairman  suggested  were  put  forward,  you  said,  I 
understood,  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  time  to  bring 
it  into  good  condition  ? — Yes. 

30747.  If  that  were  so,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  Abolition  of 
have  somebody  watching  the  development  of  it  and  out-relief 
promoting  it  for  a  period  of  years,  say  four  or  five  or  six  must  be 
years  ?— I  think  it  would.    I  think  it  would  be  very  gradual  and 
necessary  to  have  the  work  developed  on  the  same  lines  carefv)'/ 
throughout  the  whole  of  London,  and  made  uniform.  °  ^  ' 

30748.  Therefore,  if  a  scheme  was  started,  not  only 
could  it  not  be  suddenly  started,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
started  under  some  supervising  and  promoting  authority  ? 
— Quite  so. 


30749.  With  regard  to  the  membera  of  friendly  societies.  Advantages 
you  have  co-operated  a  great  deal  with  them,  have  you  of  co-opera 
not  ? — Yes  ;  in  South  London  we  have  a  good  deal.  tion  of 

30750.  You  are  yourself  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  gQ^e^/^' 
lodge,  I  think? — I  am  a  member  of  the  Foresters  and  of  the  combers  in 
Oddfellows.  charity. 

30751.  Do  you  find  that  men  who  have  had  that 
experience  are  in  some  ways  better  able  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  relief  than  other  men  of  the  same  standing 
otherwise  ? — I  should  say,  speaking  generally,  yes.  They 
see  the  difficulties  of  enquiry  and  the  necessity  for  enquiry 
and  investigation  ;  and  I  think  they  would  be  more  on  the 
side  of  care  and  discrimination. 

30752.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  You  have  co-operated  a  good  Co-operation 
deal,  I  think,  with  the  local  endowed  charities  in  Bermond-  °/  Charity 
sey  ?-We  have.  Organisation 

Society  with 

30753.  Could  you  tell  us  at  all  how  you  have  worked  Bermondsey 
that,  and  how  you  have  managed  to  get  on  with  the  etc.,  en- 
trustees  whenever  there  was  any  difficulty  ? — I  think  it  has  dowed 
been  largely  a  question  of  seeing  individual  trustees  and  chanties 
talking  the  matter  over  with  them  ;  also  I  was  allowed  ab'tise^of*^'^ 
to  attend  meetings  of  the  trustees  to  explain  our  methods  gj^jQ^yed 
and  shew  them  in  what  way  we  really  could  be  of  service  charities. 

to  them. 

30754.  Have  you  seen  how  they  worked  their  fimds 
apart  from  your  assistance  ?  Have  you  much  experience 
of  that ;  have  you  seen  how  the  money  goes  ? — Yes,  we 
have  had  knowledge  of  charities  which  have  not  been 
working  through  us.  I  am  afraid  that  in  many  instances 
the  cases  are  not  sufficiently  enquired  into  ;  thej'  have 
no  proper  system  really  of  making  enquiry.  I  think  very 
often  the  applicants  themselves  fill  up  a  form  which  they 
are  allowed  to  take  round  and  get  signed  by  local  in- 
habitants, and  that  beyond  that  there  is  very  little 
investigation. 

30755.  Do  you  think  the  trustees  use  the  money  l)y 
way  of  patronage  ? — Does  that  enter  into  it  to  any  extent  ?' 
■ — I  think  that  that  may  be  so  here  and  there,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  general.  One  has  come  across  individual 
cases  where  it  has  imdoubtedly  happened. 

30756.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  to  what  extent  you 
have  . been  able  to  use  the  money  of  endowed  charities 
in  Bermondsey  ? — Practically  all  the  money  of  endowed 
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charities  in  Beimondsey  is  given  away  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Bermondsey  Committee,  as  all  the  cases  are 
referred  to  them  for  investigation  and  enquiry  ;  so  you 
may  say  that  in  Bermondsey  the  whole  of  the  money  is 
dealt  wath  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  or  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

30757.  Have  you  representatives  of  each  of  the  trusts 
on  your  committee  ? — We  have  no  representatives,  but 
individual  trustees  have  occasionally  attended  our  meet- 
ings. They  have  not  joined  the  committee,  but  they 
have  come  as  visitors  now  and  again. 

30758.  Do  you  know  whether  in  other  districts  in 
London  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  has  been  able 
to  co-operate  with  endowed  charities  ? — Yes.  I  believe 
that  in  St.  Luke's  there  has  been  very  close  co-operation 
for  some  years  with  the  endowed  charity ;  and  I  think 
in  Hampstead  also  there  has  been  some  co-operation. 
In  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Southwark,  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  co-operation  ;  and  I  think  in  Kensington 
also  in  regard  to  the  Camden  Charities. 

30759.  Are  there  any  endowed  charities  in  which  the 
scheme  lays  down  that  one  of  the  trustees  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  society  ? — I  beheve  that  there  is  a  small 
charity  in  Oxford  in  which  that  has  been  made  a  con- 
dition ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  scheme  where  it 
has  been  done. 

30760.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  When  the  scheme  imder  which  the 
Oxford  City  Charities  are  administered  was  issued  in 
1884  the  Charity  Commissioners  nominated  two  members 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Committee  to  be  trustees, 
but  did  not  insert  any  clause  in  the  scheme  providing 
that  there  should  alwaye  be  representatives  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  In  the  scheme  for  the  Powell 
Charity  in  Oxford  there  is  a  provision  that  one  trustee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the  Oxford  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  Perhaps  you  will  take  that  from 
me  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

30761.  (Mrs.  Bosanqmt.)  Turning  to  another  point,  is  it 
your  experience  that  the  society  is  xmpopular  amongst 
the  working  classes  ?  Should  you  say  that  it  excites  any 
general  distrust  or  dislike  amongst  them  ?— I  should 
say  certainly  that  the  society  in  not  popular  amongst 
the  working  classes  generally.  I  attribute  that  almost 
entirely  to  ignorance  on  their  part  of  the  real  methods  and 
work  of  the  society.  I  myself  have  attended  a  large 
number  of  Foresters'  Courts  and  Oddfellows'  Lodges  and 
branches  of  trade  unions  in  different  parts  of  South 
London,  and  have  opened  discussions  on  the  work  of 
the  society,  and  I  have  found  when  they  have  really  got 
to  know  more  about  it,  that  they  were  in  agreement  with 
us.  They  have  very  often  attended  meetings  of  our 
local  committee,  and  have  said  afterwards  that  they  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  work  of  the  society.  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  remove  that  prejudice  if  that 
sort  of  propagandist  work  was  extended. 

30762.  You  have  working  men  members  of  some  of  your 
committees,  I  believe  ? — At  IXewington  we  have  five 
or  six  working  men  on  the  committee. 

30763.  Do  you  find  that  when  they  once  join  they 
leave  you  afterwards  because  they  disapprove  of  the 
work  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  case  of  a  man  who  has 
actually  joined  the  committee  who  has  left  for  these 
reasons.    I  have  not  found  that  to  be  the  case. 

30764.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  applicants  for 
relief  often  resent  the  inquiries  that  are  made  about  them 
if,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  respectable  people  ? — I  think 
sometimes  it  is  very  natural  that  they  should  find  it 
irksome  to  answer  questions  about  themselves,  but  I 
think  if  the  questions  are  put  to  them  with  delicacy  and 
tact,  and  the  reasons  for  the  questions  being  asked  are 
explained,  that  difficulty  can  be  got  over.  I  do  not  think, 
as  a  rule,  they  resent  it. 

30765.  May  I  ask  you  to  reconsider  your  statement 
that  nobody  likes  answering  questions,  especially  when 
they  are  about  themselves  ?  My  experience  leads  me 
to  think  that  people  very  much  like  answering  questions 
about  themselves  ? — I  cannot  say  altogether  that  that 
is  my  experience. 

30766.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Should  you  say  that  in  the  average 
or  normal  case  which  comes  before  the  society  the  main 
object  is  to  restore  independence  ? — That  is  the  object 
of  the  society,  undoubtedly. 


30767.  What  place  does  your  inquiry  hoM  in  that  ? — 
I  think  that  the  inquuy  would  be  ver}'  largely  directed 
to  ascertaining  the  possibilities  of  helping  the  applicant 
into  an  independent  position.  It  would  not  be  simply  a 
question  of  character,  it  would  te  also  a  question  of  the 
ways  of  rendering  assistance  which  we  should  take  into 
account. 

30768.  Would  you  say  that  the  inquiry  looked  forwards 
rather  than  backwards  ? — It  looks  forwards  and  back- 
wards as  well. 

30769.  Would  you  say  that  the  society  had  substituted 
the  word  "  hopeful "  for  the  word  "  deserving  ?  " — 
That  is  so. 

30770.  That  is  a  description  of  the  attitude  which  is 
commonly  adopted  now  by  the  committees,  would  you 
say  ?— Yes. 

30771.  How  do  you  apply  that  in  the  case  of  old-age  The 
pensions  ? — In  the  case  of  applicants  applying  for  old,  conditions 
age  pensions,  of  course  we  take  into  account  very  care-  Charity 
fully  their  past  record  as  to  whether  they  have  been  Organisation 
thrifty  and  have  made  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities  -g^g^g^ 
they  have  had.    We  also  take  largely  nto  account  the  ^ 
readiness  of  relations  to  render  assistance.    We  should 
certainly  decline  to  help  an  applicant  for  a  pension  if 
there  were  relations  able  to  help  who  refused  to  help. 
We  should  refer  that  case  probably  to  the  board  of 
guardians,  knowing  that  they  had  the  power  to  enforce 
a  contribution  from  the  son,  it  might  be. 

30772.  Supposing  that  a  man  came  before  you  who 
had  belonged  to  a  friendly  society  lodge,  and  had  made 
provision  for  his  old  age  in  it,  but  that  lodge  had  broken  up, 
how  would  you  treat  such  a  case  ? — I  think  the  chances 
are  that  we  should  consider  that  the  man  had  done  his 
best,  but,  owing  to  unfortunate  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control  probably,  he  could  not  help  himself, 
and  he  was  worthy  of  being  assisted  by  the  society.  But 
I  could  not  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule ;  it  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  lodge 
had  broken  up. 

30773.  Do  you  think  that  tends  to  weaken  people's 
responsibility  with  regard  to  their  lodges  ?— I  should  thrift  of 
hardly  think  so.    I  do  not  think  we  deal  with  a  sufficient  Charity 
number  of  cases  to  make  it  operative.  Organisatioi 

...  Society 

30774.  Do  you  find  the  number  of  cases  m  which  people  pension.?, 
do  make  provision  is  increasing  ? — I  should  think  on  the 
whole,  yes. 

30775.  Do  you  look  forward  to  a  time  when  old-age  increase  in 
pensions  on  the  basis  on  which  the  society  works  will  be  thrift 
unnecessary  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  remote  period,  facilities  . 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  that  time  to  arrive  and  its 

in  the  immediate  future.  bearing  on 

old  age 

30776.  Do  you  think  that  the  cases  which  the  society  pensions, 
is  now  assisting  mainly  arose  in  times  when  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  spirit  of  thrift  was  much  rarer  than  it  is  ? 

—I  think  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  old  people  who  come 
to  us  had  not  the  same  facilities  for  saving  that  are  offered 
now.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  possible  that  as  time  goes 
on  the  numbers  of  those  who  apply  for  pensions  will 
diminish,  and  that  they  will  join  these  provident  societies 
more  readily. 

30777.  But  you  are  not  very  sanguine  of  that  occurring 
soon  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

30778.  Do  you  find  that  where  they  have  been  estab-  gj^^ 
lished  some  time  the  number  of  pensions  is  about  steady  ?  increase  in 

 Yes.    It  fluctuates  from  year  to  year,  of  course,  but  on  number  of 

the  whole  I  should  say  it  remains  about  steady,  although  Charity 
there  is  an  upward  tendency.    Taking  London  as  a  Organisatio 
whole,  we  are  granting  more  pensions  now  than  we  were  ^°°'Yons 
some  years  back,  but  I  think  that  is  partly  owing  to  the  Peis'"  • 
fact  that  we  are  in  closer  co-operation  with  certain  en- 
dowed charities  who  are  making  use  of  us,  and  their  ^^^^-^^^ 
cases  come  to  us  which  would  not  have  come  to  us  years  ^j^^elop- 
ago.  ments  of 

30779.  In  the  cases  in  which  you  now  apply  the  revenues  ^j-p 
of  charities  you  act  as  almoners  for  the  charities  ?— Yes.     g Jfjgty ' 

30780.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  society  as  a  ^ork  and 
whole,  do  you  look  forward  to  its  work  increasing  or  de-  question  of 
creasing  ?— Do  you  mean  the  relief  work  of  the  society,  aboht.on  <)i 
or  the  general  work  '! 
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30781.  The  relief  work  ? — It  may  increase  in  this  way, 
that  we  shall  form  more  committees,  and  get  our  work 
done  in  places  where  it  is  not  being  done  at  all  at  the 
present  time.  Supposing  we  remain  stationary  and  do 
not  form  more  committees,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  its 
relief  work  would  increase. 

30782.  Is  your  ideal  for  the  society  that  it  should 
gradually  cover  all  the  ground  which  is  now  taken  by  the 
Poor  Law,  in  outdoor  relief  at  any  rate,  or  that  it  should 
become  merely  an  agency  for  distributing  cases  to  appro- 
priate sources  of  assistance  ? — I  think  that  my  idea  is  that 
it  should  gradually  make  it  possible  for  outdoor  relief  to 
be  dispensed  with  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that 
those  cases  could  be  dealt  with  to  a  very  large  extent  in 
the  way  you  suggest  by  the  existing  agencies,  if  there  was 
the  proper  close  co-operation.  I  do  not  think  it  necessarily 
means  that  the  society  would  have  to  make  a  large  appeal 
for  further  funds  if  it  was  sufficiently  supported. 

30783.  You  would  take  the  New  York  society,  who 
do  not  relieve  at  all,  as  your  ideal  rather  ? — Yes.  I  think 
it  is  the  Boston  society  ;  but  that  Mr.  Loch  could  tell  you. 

30784.  What  I  am  pointing  at  is  that  the  ideal  there  is 
merely  referring  cases  to  the  appropriate  agencies.  But 
do  you  not  think  that  relief  work  might  have  a  good 
educational  influence  or  effect  ? — Do  you  mean  on  the 
distributors  of  relief  ? 

30785.  Yes  ?— I  think  there  is  no  question  that  it  has. 

30786.  It  is  an  object  lesson  ? — Yes,  of  a  very  consider- 
able educational  effect. 

30787.  And  the  committees  have  been  strengthened 
a  good  deal  by  it  ? — Yes. 

30788.  If  you  take  an  average  union,  would  you  prefer 
joint  administration  by  a  single  body,  or  would  you  prefer 
allied  administration  between  the  boards  of  guardians 
and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — I  should  prefer 
the  allied  administration. 

30789.  You  think  that  is  better  ?— I  think  it  is  better. 

30790.  Why  ?— I  think  it  is  better  that  the  funds  for 
charitable  purposes  should  be  kept  quite  separate  from 
those  for  Poor  Law  purposes.  I  think  it  is  possible  for 
charity  to  work  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  State  to  work  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  should  prefer  to 
keep  the  two  really  distinct,  although  I  think  there 
should  be  close  co-operation. 

.3079L  That  is  to  say,  any  body  which  you  might  have 
which  would  be  a  State  body,  would  be  liable  to  become 
stereotyped  and  inelastic  rather  ? — ^Yes. 

30792.  You  put  it  on  that  ground  ?— Yes. 

30793.  Have  you  heard  the  objection  that  people  pre- 
fer that  relief  should  be  administered  by  a  representative 
body,  rather  than  by  an  irresponsible  body  ? — Yes,  I  have 
heard  that  objection  raised. 

30794.  How  would  you  meet  that  ? — I  think  I  would 
meet  it  in  this  way — that  if  the  money  is  derived  from 
voluntary  contributions,  it  is  better  for  the  relief  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  find  the  money. 

30795.  Supposing  that  what  is  done  now  by  outdoor 
relief  were  to  be  done  entirely  by  charity,  it  has  been 
objected  that  the  poor  would  suffer  if  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  irresponsible  body  rather  than  in  the  hands 
of  a  responsible  body  ? — I  have  not  heard  that  point 
raised. 

30796.  You  have  never  met  that  objection  ? — No,  I  do 
not  sec  myself  that  there  would  be  any  danger  of  that 
kind. 

30797.  What  do  you  think  in  the  way  of  sanction  your 
committee  should  have  behind  it,  or  has  behind  it  ? — ■ 
— The  Charity  Organisation  Society  represents  a  very 
lai'ge  body  of  thought,  and  is  gradually,  I  think,  increas- 
ing its  strength  in  that  waj'.  More  people  are  working 
with  the  society,  and  more  people  have  come  to  believe 
in  it  principles  and  methods. 

30798.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  public  opinion  a  good  deal 
more  behind  it  than  it  had  ? — I  think  so. 

30799.  Do  j'ou  find  that  the  authority  which  is  given 
you  hy  having  the  workhouse  in  the  background  is  suffi- 
cient ?  I  wll  put  it  in  this  practical  way  :  Do  you  find 
if  you  refuse  assistance  in  those  unions  in  which  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  acts  with  the  guardians,  that 
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the  guardians  will  always  offer  the  house  ? — Where  the 
co-operation  is  really  close,  it  is  so.  In  Whitechapel  I 
imagine  that  is  the  case. 

30800.  Is  it  so  always  there  ?— Yes.   

30801.  They  will  accept  your  verdict  ? — They  will 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  society.  I  do  not  think  it  ap- 
plies to  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  but  in  certain  cases 
it  does  apply. 

30802.  And,  on  the  whole,  you  think  that  is  safe  ? — I 
think  so. 

30803.  Can  you  give  me  any  grounds  for  thinking  that  Comparabivo 
the  moral  effect  of  charity  is  better  than  that  of  Poor  effect  of 
Law  relief  ? — I  think  so.    I  think  that  charitable  relief  is  charity  and 
not  looked  upon  as  a  right,  and  Poor  Law  relief  is  looked  relief  upon 
upon  as  a  right ;  and,  therefore,  the  demands  made  upon  recipient, 
charitable  funds  are  very  much  less  than  the  demands 

made  upon  State  relief. 

30804.  Take  a  man  in  old  age,  do  you  think  that  the 
receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
is  less  wounding  to  his  self-respect,  we  will  say,  than  out- 
door relief  ? — I  should  say  decidedly  so.  I  think  that 
there  are  ways  of  administering  the  relief  through  a  charit- 
able organisation  which  make  it  very  much  more  accept- 
able than  is  the  case  whe  i  it  is  administered  by  an  official 
relieving  officer.  I  think  that  if  t'le  pensioners  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  were  consulted  on  the  ques- 
tion, there  would  1  e  no  doubt  as  to  what  their  answer 
would  be.  They  would  prefer  to  receive  their  help  through 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  rather  than  from  the 
board  of  guardians. 

30805.  It  is  not  quite  so  much  a  question,  if  I  may  say 
so,  of  what  they  would  prefer,  but  what  do  you  think  is 
better  for  them  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  help 
should  come  from  the  Charity  Organisation. 

30806.  Why  ? — Because  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
an  almoner  working  on  behalf  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  would  be  helpful  when  a  relieving  officer  could  not 
help  the  man. 

30807.  That  I  understand  ;  but,  supposing  you  had  a 
model  relieving  officer,  and  a  model  administration  of 
Poor  Law  relief,  could  you  say  definitely  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two  ? — I  would  ;  because  I  think 
it  is  better  that  they  should  not  feel  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty of  getting  relief  in  their  old  age.  With  a  charitable 
organisation  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  whether  the 

society  will  help  or  not ;  but  when  there  is  a  pension  fund  : 
provided  by  the  State,  I  think  they  would  look  upon  it 
as  a  right,  and  that  would  have  a  weakening  effect  on  their 
efforts  at  self-help. 

30808.  In  one's  own  case,  do  you  feel  that  there  would  be 
a  real  difference  between  assistance  from  one  source,  and 
assistance  from  the  other  ? — I  think  so,  undoubtedly. 

30809.  One  would  object  to  it  less,  coming  from  charity  ? 
- — Personally  I  should  object  to  it  less  if  it  came  from  a 
charitable  organisation  than  if  it  were  State  relief. 

30810.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  less  demoralising  ? — I 
do. 

30811.  {Miss  Hill.)  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  at  the  Diversion  ofj  ; 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  London  Parochial   Charges  charities  to 
Act  a  large  part  of  the  funds  were  devoted  to  educational  educational 
objects,  such  as  polytechnics  ? — It  was  so. 

30812.  Have  you  found  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
are  more  ready  of  late  years  to  devote  funds  under  revised 
schemes  to  pensions  and  other  ways  of  directly  helping 
the  poor  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  In  all 
the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission  that  I  have 
noticed  lately,  pensions  have  played  a  very  important 
part. 

30813.  You  have  spoken  of  the  waste  of  money  when  Quarterly 

the  burial  funds  come  into  the  hands  of  the  beneficiaries  ;  I'ayu.ents  of 

has  your  experience  shown  that  the  same  happens  with  the  pe"* i^'^s  : 

pensions  paid  quarterly  to  the  soldiers  ?— I  think  the ''^ 

•  L  i  ■       X  1         J  remedies, 

money  is  very  often  spent  m  a  tew  weeks,  and  then  there 

is  nothing  left  to  carrj^  them  on  during  the  remainder  of 

the  quarter. 

30814.  And  a  good  deal  of  drinking  and  treating  ol 
friends  takes  place  also  ? — Yes. 

30815.  Are  you  aware  of  any  scheme  being  proposed  by 
which  such  annuities  might  be  paid  weekly,  where  auil- 
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able  machinery  exists  ? — I  havo  not  heard  of  any  pro- 
posal being  made  to  that  effect. 

30816.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
some  such  proposal  to  the  authorities  ? — I  do.  I  think 
it  M'ould  be  an  immense  boon  to  the  recipients  of  pensions 
if  such  a  scheme  could  be  devised.  I  do  not  see  why  they 
could  not  go  to  the  various  post  ofifices. 

30817.  That  is  what  has  often  occurred  to  me  ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  immense  blessing  to  num- 
bers of  families  one  knows. — Yes,  it  would. 

30818.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Would  it  be  possible  or  practicable 
to  make  the  War  Office  pensions  payable  weekly  ? — It 
would  entail  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  undoubtedly  ; 
but  the  jjensions  are  distributed  over  the  whole  country 
and  it  would  not  put  any  great  pressure  upon  any  one 
particular  office,  therefore. 

30819.  Following  the  precedent  of  the  Maintenance 
Scholarships  of  the  London  County  Council,  could  not 
these  pensions  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  persons  entitled 
at  the  Post  Office,  letting  them  draw  out  the  money  as  they 
wanted  it  ? — That  might  be  done,  certainly. 

30820.  Then  they  need  not  necessarily  draw  it  out  all 
in  one  week  ? — No,  they  need  not. 

30821.  Is  there  any  union  in  London  in  which  you  feel 
that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  has  really  had  fair 
play,  that  is,  in  which  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
has  been  sufficiently  good  to  enable  you  to  do  all  that  you 
can  do  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  in  Whitechapel  one  can  say 
that.  There  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  has  been 
such  that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  have  had  full 
play. 

30822.  Have  the  Cliarity  Organisation  Society  in  that 
particular  district  taken  steps  to  actually  search  out 
incipient  phthisis  ? — I  cannot  say.  In  the  borough  of 
Stepney  an  health  society  has  been  started,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  health  society 
to  find  out  these  cases  of  incipient  phthisis. 

30823.  It  has  not  been  done  yet  in  Whitechapel  and  St. 
George's-in-the-East ;  that  is,  you  have  not  actually  had 
house-to-house  visitation  to  find  out  incipient  phthisis  ? — 
I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  that. 

30824.  ^^liat  have  j'ou  done  to  stop  infantile  mortality 
in  the  unions  in  which  you  think  you  have  fair  play  ? — A 
health  .society  has  been  started  in  the  borough  of  Stepney, 
and  I  beUeve  one  of  the  objects  of  the  society  is  to  instruct 
mothers  as  to  the  feeding  of  their  infants. 

30825.  What  rather  I  want  to  get  at  is,  not  so  much  the 
objects,  but  the  actual  work  in  the  way  of  diminishing 
infantile  mortality.  ^\Tiat  have  you  to  show  for  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society's  administration  in  those 
unions  in  which  you  have  had  fair  play,  in  the  way  of  a 
reduction  of  infantile  mortahty  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
answer  that  question.  I  cannot  get  any  figures  which 
would  sl'.o.v  that  through  the  action  of  the  society  in 
Whitechapel  infantile  mortality  has  been  reduced. 

30826.  You  have  not  felt  yourself,  as  a  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  in  those  unions  in  which  you  have  had  free 
play,  responsible  either  for  incipient  phthisis  or  for  in- 
fantile mortahty  ? — Not  directly  responsible.  I  think 
that  the  workers  would  bring  all  the  pressure  thej'  could 
to  bear  uf)on  the  local  sanitary  authorities  to  deal  with 
the  case-. 

30827.  But  you  do  not  say  that  you  yourselves  have  had 
that  sort  of  house-to-house  visitation,  for  instance,  as  they 
have  had  at  Huddersfield  ? — I  think  that  the  society  now 
is  beginning  to  undertake  this  work.  I  think  that  in 
many  parts  of  London  the  question  is  being  brought 
forward  of  the  formation  of  health  societies,  one  of  the 
objects  of  which  would  be,  as  you  say,  the  reduction  of 
infantile  mortahty. 

30828.  At  present,  though  you  have  ha  I  free  play  in 
Wnitechapel  and  St.  George"s-in-the-East  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  you  have  not  actually  taken  any  measures 
t3  reduce  infantile  mortality  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
t'lat  the  health  society  which  has  been  started  in  Stepney 
has  not  undertaken  that  as  a  branch  of  its  work  ;  but  I 
cannot  speak  positively  to  it. 

30829.  In  St.  George's-in-the-East  and  Whitechapel, 
where  you  have  had  free  play  for  fifteen  or  twentj'  years' 
you  could  not  honestly  say  that  you  have  reduced  infantile 
mortahty  ? — No,  I  could  not. 
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S0330.  And  you  have  not  reduced  phthisis  ? — 1  couid 
not  say  that  we  have. 

30831.  (3Iiss  Hill.)  Surely  all  this  searching  out  of  Sanitary  and 
phthisis  is  comparatively  a  new  subject,  is  it  not  ?    I  do  health  work 
not  know  that  anybody  had  been  attending  to  it  for  many  of  the 
years.    It  was  long  ago  thought  to  be  more  a  question  Charity 

of  damp  in  the  house,  and  of  course  that  has  been  dealt  ^''g.^^isation 
with  very  much,  has  it  not,  by  all  who  have  had  any  influ-  "'^'^  ^" 
ence  with  sanitary  authorities  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  on 
going  back  twenty-five  years  ago  it  would  be  found  that 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  then  very  keen 
about  the  formation  of  sanitary  aid  committees,  and 
about  getting  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  improved  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  they  did  anything  in  this  particular 
direction. 

30832.  (3Ir.  Lansbury.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  to  Expense  of 

run  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  London  ? — The  and  amount 

total  working  expenses  of  the  society  for  the  year  1904-05  spent  in 

was  £18,722— that  is  the  cost  for  the  central  office  and  charitable 

for  forty  committees.  I.^^'^i,*^^. 

•'  the  Chanty 

30833.  Can  you  tell  us  the  total  you  gWe  away  or  that  Organisation 
you  raise  ? — The  amount  of  money  which  actually  passed  Society, 
through  the  books  of  the  society  for  the  same  period  

.10834.  I  mean  apart  from  other  societies  ;  I  mean  the 
money  that  your  society  actually  raises  and  disburses  ? — 
The  money  that  we  raise  does  come  from  societies  to  a 
very  larje  extent. 

30835.  What  I  rather  want  to  get  at  is  what  you 
got  from  charitable  persons  through  your  appealing  to 
them  ? — We  do  not  distinguish  in  our  accounts  the 
amount  received  from  individuals  or  from  charitable 
organisations.  The  money  is  all  raised  on  a  particular 
case,  and  a  certain  amount  will  come  possibly  from 
relations,  or  possibly  from  an  old  employer,  and  another 
amount  may  come  from  a  charitable  organisation.  But 
we  do  not  keep  any  separate  account  of  the  money  raised 
from  individuals  as  apart  from  the  money  raised  from 
charitable  organisations. 

30836.  One  part  of  your  work  which  you  pride  yourself 
on  is  the  fact  that  you  are  able  to  tap  sources,  that  is, 
that  you  are  able  to  get  at  good-natured,  charitable 
people  who  will  respond  to  your  appeal  for  help  in  par- 
ticular cases  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

30837.  I  just  want  to  know  how  much  a  year  you 
raise  in  that  particular  sort  of  way  ? — I  could  not  tell  you 
how  much  is  raised  from  private  individuals  in  that 
way  separately. 

30838.  (The  Chairman.)  How  much  do  you  disburse  ? — 
The  whole  amount  which  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  society  for  that  period  was  £38,670.  That  does  not 
represent  anything  like  the  whole  amount  of  money 
which  reached  appUcants  tlirough  the  instrumentahty 
of  the  society.  A  very  large  amount  is  given  direct  to 
the  applicants  on  the  recommendation  of  the  society 
which  does  not  pass  through  its  books  at  all.  So  this 
£38,670  is  only  a  portion  of  the  money  raised  by  the 
society.  Then  again,  it  is  not,  if  I  may  say  so,  quite  a 
fair  test  to  put  the  two  totals  one  against  the  other, 
the  £18,000  against  the  £38,000;  because  the  £18,000 
covers  a  deal  of  work  quite  apart  from  relief  work.  It 
covers  all  the  propagandist  work  of  the  society  and  all 
the  meetings  that  are  held  in  coimection  with  both  the 
council  and  the  various  local  committees,  and  it  also 
includes  all  the  cost  of  making  inquiries  with  regard 
to  institutions  and  in  preventing  the  money  from  reach- 
ing imposters — the  stopping  of  fraud.  All  that  is  covered 
by  this  total  of  £18,000. 

30839.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  It  is  of  course  the  average 
workman  who  reads  your  figures,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  your  society  is  not  very  popular,  is  it  not  ? 
— It  is  difficult  to  make  clear,  I  think,  in  a  balance  sheet 
what  the  work  of  the  society  is.  I  think  it  requires  to 
be  explained  in  some  detail.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  possibly  get  an  idea  of  the  work  of  the  society  from 
looking  at  the  figures. 

30840.  Still,  it  would  be  rather  nice  to  know  exactly 
what  it  is  you  do  get  out  of  charitable  persons  each  year. 
I  do  not  think  you  have  anj^  right  to  take  credit  for  the 
endowed  charities  or  the  charities  that  are  already  there. 
WTiat  people  really  want  to  know  is  how  much  or  how 
far  you  are  enabled  to  influence  the  charitable  public 
for  the  time  being  ? — ^I  have  not  found  that  is  a  question 
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wliieh  is  brought  forward  at  the  meetings  that  I  attend. 
I  do  not  tliink  they  have  any  curiosity  to  know  from 
what  source  the  money  is  derived. 

30841.  That,  of  course,  is  your  opinion  about  it  gathered 
from  people  you  have  come  in  contact  with  ? — Quite  so. 

30842.  But  it  does  not  show  how  far  you  can  rely 
on  the  charitable  public  to  assist  you  in  abolishing  outdoor 
relief,  as  you  hope  to  do.  Surely  one  of  the  things  we 
want  to  know  is  how  far  the  charitable  public  to-day 
do  actually  respond  to  you  ? — I  think  we  rely  for  the 
abolition  of  outdoor  relief  far  more  upon  getting  the 
existing  charities  properly  organised  and  their  money 
wisely  spent,  than  on  getting  moneys  from  the  charitable 
pubhc  so-called  generally. 

ty  of  30843.  That  is  another  point  altogether.  I  under- 
stood just  now  that  you  were  able,  and  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  claimed 
that  they  were  able,  to  deal  with  every  decent  case  that 
came  up,  because  there  were  always  plenty  of  people — I 
think  you  said  so  this  afternoon — who  would  subscribe  if 
to  it.  they  were  appealed  to  ? — In  the  list  resort,  and  after  o  ir 
having  made  every  effort  to  raise  money  on  the  case 
from  charities  and  from  relations  and  fro.a  em;)loycr.j, 
I  think  that  is  so. 

30844.  I  want  to  know  how  many  of  these  there  are 
helping  you  now,  because  there  must  be  a  large  number  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you,  I  have  not  got  the  figures. 

30845.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  would  it  not,  if  in 
your  reports  you  could  set  out  actually  the  money  you 
spend  and  what  it  is  spent  on,  instead  of  the  public  having 
to  rely  on  the  mere  statement  that  you  spend  a  good 
deal  more  than  appears  there  ?— The  total  that  is  given 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  eociety  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  bring  into  account.    We  do  not  always  know. 

OB  We  may  send  a  report  of  a  case  to  an  individual  and  he 
may  ded  with  that  case  practically  without  any  further 
reference  to  us,  so  we  should  have  no  knowledge  at  all 
of  what  was  given  in  that  case. 

30846.  There  are  twenty-eight  unions  in  London,  are 
there  not  ? — Yes. 

30847.  Wliitechapel  is  always  your  great  union  that 
you  rely  on  to  prove  the  co-operation  between  charity 
and  poor  law,  and  to  prove  the  successful  working  of  that 
co-operation  ? — It  is  quoted  by  us  undoubtedly,  but 
we  do  not  rely  upon  Whitechapel  exclusively. 

30848.  All  the  witnesses  who  come  to  speak  on  that 
subject  always  speak  about  Wliitechapel  ? — I  refer  to 
Oxford,  I  think  you  will  find  in  my  statement,  and 
Paddington  as  well. 

30849.  But  I  am  on  Whitechapel  for  the  moment.  Is 
it  not  true  that  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
whole  face  of  the  place  has  changed  ? — In  what  way  ? 

30850.  The  character  of  the  population  has  ? — Do 
you  mean   that  there   are  foreigners — Jews   there  ? 

30851.  Yes  ? — But  there  have  been  Jews  in  White- 
chapel going  back  to  the  time  when  outdoor  relief  was 
administered  freely  m  Wliitechapel. 

30852.  Yes,  but  not  in  the  number  in  which  they  are 
now  ?— I  do  not  think  that  has  anythirg  to  do  with  tlie 
reduction  in  outdoor  relief  in  Wliitechapel,  which  I  think 
is  due  entirely  to  the  administration.  For  instance,  in 
1870  in  Wliitechapel  the  total  number  of  indoor  paupers 
relieved  in  the  sixth  week  of  the  quarter  ending  Lady- 
day  was  1,410,  and  in  1875,  only  five  years  afterwards,  the 
number  was  1,170.  Taking  the  outdoor  relief  at  the 
earlier  date  the  figure  was  5,339,  and  in  1875  it  was  340. 
Now  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  those  five 
years  there  was  no  very  marked  change  in  the  character 
of  the  population  of  Wliitechapel,  and  yet  you  see  that 
in  the  course  of  five  years  the  total  number  of  paupers 
relieved  was  reduced  from  6,749  to  1,516,  and  the  re- 
duction fom  that  time  onwards  has  not  been  anj^thing 
like  so  great  as  it  was  at  that  time. 

30853.  I  lived  in  Wliitechapel  then.  Of  courss  you  and 
I  must  not  have  a  discussion  about  it,  but  I  disagree 
absolutely  with  all  that  j'ou  are  saying.  This  is  the  point 
I  want  to  bring  3'ou  to  :  The  population  of  Wliitechapel 
to-day  as  apart  from  the  Jews  is  about  50,000,  and 
according  to  the  returns  we  have  here  the  pauperism  of  the 
G-'ntile  population,  as  apart  from  the  Jewish  population. 
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is  4  per  cent.    How  do  you  malio  out  tlmt  your  policy  has    Mr.  H.  V. 
been  so  successful  in  Whitechaiiel  when  on  the  figures  Toynhee. 

(taking  the  same  kind  of  figures  as  you  do  everywhere  else)  

pauperism  has  definitely  increased  ? — I  am  not  prepared  ® 
to  admit  that  pauperism  has  increased  in  Whitechapel. 

30854.  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Jews  do  not 
go  to  the  Gentile  board  of  guardians  ? — A  certain  number 
of  Jews  do  go  to  the  Gentile  board  of  guardians,  as  I  think 
was  admitted  in  evidence  whicli  was  submitted  before  I 
was  called  upon  lo-day. 

30855.  Of  course  you  have  not  seen  the  report  of  the  Changing 
clerk  to  the  Wliitechapel  guardians  who  tells  us  distinctly  conditions  in 
that  the  rate  of  pauperism  there  i.3  4  jier  cent,  if  you  take  Bermondsey. 
out  the  Jewish  population,  and  if  you  include  the  Jewish 
population  it  is  only  2  per  cent. — th;it  is  according  to 

figures  we  have  here.  However,  take  Bermondsey,  which 
3^ou  probably  know  much  better  than  I  do.  I  notice 
there  that  you  have  a  big  reduction  in  the  population  ? — 
Yes,  6,000  I  think. 

30856.  That  too  is  a  pretty  bad  area,  and  part  of  it  has 
been  taken  for  the  Tower  Bridge  approach  I  think  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  particularly  bad  area.  The 
reduction  in  population  arose  chiefly  through  tho  widening 
of  the  South  Eastern  Railway  through  Bermondsey ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  where  the  widening  has  taken 
place  I  should  not  describe  as  being  a  very  poverty 
stricken  district.  It  does  go  through  poor  parts  I  admit, 
near  London  Bridge  but  farther  down  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  line  has  been  widened  it  is  a  better  clats 
district. 

30857.  I  mean  beyond  the  approach  to  the  Tower 
Bridge  and  just  past  those  model  dwellings  you  have  got 
there  ? — But  that  is  not  part  of  the  widening. 

30858.  The  approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge  is  a  County 
Council  street  improvement,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  it  waa 
mostly  factories  that  were  there  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  a 
residential  district  to  a  large  extent. 

30859.  It  was  a  very  poor  district,  but  I  cannot  think 
of  the  names  of  the  streets  fust  at  the  back  of  the  se 
model  dwellings  ? — Hanover  Buildings  I  think  you  are  re- 
ferring to. 

30860.  Yes,  and  beyond  there.    Still,  you  have  got  your 
population  reduced  there  ? — Yes. 

30861.  How  is  the  rateable  value  of  Bermondsey  going 
now  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that 
question. 

30862.  You  know  whether  it  is  going  up  or  not.  On 
the  question  of  patronage  by  the  people  who  give  away 
relief,  I  mean  all  those  people  who  are  trustees  of  various  The 
agencies,  of  course  whenever  you  are  giving  away  other  giving  of 
people's  money,  whether  it  is  raised  from  the  public  by  interested 
voluntary  effort  or  whether  it  comes  out  of  the  rates,  j'ou  relief  and 
are  patronising  people  if  you  give  it  to  them,  are  you  not  ?  charity. 
— I  was  not  thinking  of  patro  nage  in  that  sense.    I  was 
thinking  of  patronage  in  the  sense  that  they  arc  distribut- 
ing favours  to  people  that  they  are  acquainted  with,  or 

who  might  be  even  possibly  their  employees.  That 
was  the  sort  of  patronage  I  had  in  my  mind. 

30863.  Only  that  might  ha2)pen  to  a  voluntary  fund  too, 
might  it  not  ? — It  might,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does 
happen. 

30864.  Do  you  not  think  that  sort  of  thing  happens  with 
regard  to  churches  and  chapels  ? — In  regard  to  churches 
and  chapels  it  is  possible,  but  I  was  thinking  n:ore  of  the 
organised  charitable  relief  when  I  said  that  did  not  happen. 

30865.  Of  course  organised  relief  in  most  parishes  is- 
through  the  churches  and  chapels  and  the  Foor  1  aw,  is  it 
not  ? — The  relief  in  connection  with  the  churches  and 
chnpels  would  be  largely  given  undcubtedl}'  to  those  who- 
attend  places  of  wor  hip,  and  I  suppose  thoy  ar?  within 
their  rights  in  doing  that  ;  but  I  think  that  is  a  different 
thing  altogether  from  th?  giving  of  relief  bj-  a  member 
of  a  board  of  trustees  to  people  that  you  have  had  in- 
timate relations  with  and  whose  cases  you  have  brought 
forward  in  order  to  get  them  relieved,  although  they  were 
not  very  satisfactory  cases. 

308C6.  The  effect  on  the  people  is  just  the  same,  is  it 
not,  that  you  create  a  kind  of  subservient  class  in  a  way  ? 
— Of  course  there  is  a  daneer  in  all  charity  that  is  hacUj-  ax'- 
ministercd.    You  will  hav?  that  effect,  undjubtcdly 
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30867.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  lax  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? — By  a  lax  admiiiistration  of  the  Poor  Law  I 
mean  where  suificient  inquiry  is  not  made  by  the  guar- 
dians in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  real  character  of  the 
people  is,  and  where  the  relief  has  been  distributed  ob- 
viously in  a  wholesale  manner. 

30868.  Are  there  any  unions  in  London  where  that  has 
been  done  ? — I  should  say  there  were  a  great  many 
where  the  administration  is  what  I  should  call  distinctly 
lax  in  that  sense.  -i 

30869.  Where  they  have  distributed  relief  in  a  wholesale 
manner  ? — Without  proper  inquiry  or  investigation 
undoubtedly. 

30870.  You  would  not  like  to  tell  us  which  places  those 
are,  I  suppose  ? — I  could  name  certain  unions  un- 
doubtedly. 

3087L  Are  they  unions  that  you  have  had  to  do  with 
yourself  ? — Bermondsey  is  one  with  which  I  have  had 
to  do  myself. 

30872.  In  what  way  did  they  give  relief  without  proper 
inquiry  ? — I  have  had  cases  brought  to  my  knowledge  in 
which  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  if  proper  inquiry  had 
been  made,  the  board  of  guardians  would  not  have  given 
relief — the  character  was  undesirable,  and  also  the  income 
coming  from  various  sources  was  quite  sufficient  without 
any  relief  being  given  them  at  all. 

30873.  Even  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  I  expect, 
is  occasionally  taken  in,  but  when  that  was  discovered, 
did  the  guardians  continue  to  give  the  relief  in  that  sort 
of  way  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  these  particular  cases 
were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  board  of  guardians  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  in  many  cases  if  they  had  been,  the 
board  of  guardians  at  that  time  would  have  paid  any 
attention  to  an  outside  reference.  I  think  they  would 
have  gone  on  just  the  same,  whatever  was  said  by  out- 
siders. 

30874.  But  nobody  tried  to  bring  these  cases  before 
them  ? — From  time  to  time  undoubtedly  cases  have  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  board  of  guardians 

30875.  Of  the  Bermondsey  Board  ?  When  a  case  was 
brought  before  them  where  people  were  getting  relief 

f  dishonestly,  would  they  not  take  it  up  and  stop  it  ? — 
They  might  very  likely  saj',  "  our  relieving  officers  are 
responsible  ;  they  have  made  inquiries,  and  we  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  inquiries  that  have  been  made."  They 
would,  I  think,  resent  the  interference  of  an  outside  body. 
I  do  not  think  they  would  be  influenced. 

30876.  Have  you  had  any  case  of  that  kind  in  which 
they  have  definitely  done  that  ?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
get  at  ? — I  have  known  cases  of  this  kind,  for  instance, 
where  a  man  was  reported — this  is  by  a  relieving  officer — 
to  be  given  to  drink,  and  even  so  the  rehef  was  not  stopped. 

30877.  That  is  rather  a  different  case  ? — That  is  a  case 
reported  by  their  own  oflScer,  it  is  true. 

30878.  That  is  a  case  of  a  man  getting  drunk  ;  but  I  was 
rather  wanting  cases  where  people  were  dishonestly  getting 
rehef,  who  were  able  to  look  after  themselves  ? — I  cannot 
caU  to  mind  a  case  at  the  present  moment  which  has  been 
brought  to  their  knowledge  where  they  have  not  taken 
action. 

30879.  (Miss  Hill.)  Surely  it  is  their  business  to  find 
out  ? — Quite  so. 

30880.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  In  the  best  regulated  orgamja- 
tions  people  get  had ;  and  I  expect  guardians,  like  other 
people,  have  to  take  the  reports  of  their  officers  ?  My  point 
is  that  the  guardians  did  not  take  any  trouble  in  Ber- 
mondsey to  ensure  that  such  cases  did  not  arise,  and  I  am 
perfectly  certain  fi'om  those  eases  that  I  have  seen  that  a 
very  large  number  of  them  were  -BTongfuUy  helped.  If 
it  were  not  so,  I  would  ask  how  it  is  that  the  rehef  has  been 
so  very  considerably  reduced  in  Bermondsey 

3088^1.  I  would  ask  you  a  question  on  that.  You  have 
had  the  London  Unemployed  Fund  and  the  Central 
Unemployed  Fund  dealing  with  the  unemployed  men 
during  the  last  three  winters,  have  you  not  ?— Yes,  that  is 
tree,  during  the  last  three  winters  but  these  figures  go 
back  before  those  funds  came  into  existence. 

30882.  That  was  fro^n  1903  to  1905,  was  it  not  ?— Yes, 
but  the  reduction  took  place  before. 

30883.  I  thought  the  reduction,  in  the  expenditure  at 
any  rate,  reaUy  took  place  from  1903  to  1904  ? — If  you 
look_at_the_retums  of  paupers  reUeved  in  Bermonsdcy 


you  will  find  that  in  1903  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  Causes  of 
on  January  1st  was  6,812,  and  that  in  1906  it  is  true  the  leduced 
number  had  di-opped  to  6,166.  1  aui.eiism 

30884.  That  is  comparing  1903  with  1906  ?— Yes.  efieTof' 

30885.  Those  are  the  years  when  you  had  these  funds  employed 
operating,  and  the  Central  Unemployed  body  V — I  do  not  ^ui^'s. 
think  any  fund  was  started  as  far  back  as  1903. 

30886.  But  it  was  in  1904  ?— Yes.  I  do  not  attribute 
the  reduction  in  any  shape  or  form  to  the  fact  that  these 
funds  were  instituted. 

30887.  You  attribute  it  all  to  administration  ? —  I 
attribute  it  entirely  to  administration.  (  Sfaticiicsconi- 
jiariHg  poimlatiwi,  jMxqm-ism  and  cost  of  Poor  Law 
relief  in  Bermondsey  in  the  years  1891  and  1901, 
subsequently  sent,  {see  Appendix  No.  XII  {A).) 

30888.  I  am  entitled  to  ask  you  whether  that  adminis- 
tration was  not  assisted  by  the  fact  that  you  had  the 
unemployed  dealt  with  in  another  way  ? — No,  because 
the  number  of  unemployed  dealt  with  by  those  funds  was 
very  infinitesimal.  I  do  not  think  that  reaUy  touched 
the  relief. 

30889.  Except  that  of  course  numbers  are  rather 
fallacious  as  they  appear  in  the  book,  because  each 
individual  man  who  got  relief  in  the  stone-yard  might 
have  had  a  wife  and  family  ? — -That  is  true. 

30890.  Therefore  those  kind  of  figures   give  quite  a 
wrong  impression  as"  to  the  total  number  ? — Yes. 

30891.  Because  they  do  not  include  the  women  and 
children  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have 
not  opened  the  stone-yard  at  all  for  years.  Very  shortly 
after  the  big  frost  in  1895  they  spent  £17,000  on  the  stone- 
yard,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  opened  it  since. 

30892.  I  understood  thoy  opened  it  immediately  before 
the  Unemployed  Fund  ;  but  I  do  not  know  ? — I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  is  so. 

30893.  Then   about   the   widows ;   what   wages   will  Wages  of 
widows  earn  ironing  or  collar-stitching  ? — I  think  pro-  widows, 
bably  14s.  or  15s.  a  week,  and  a  skilled  ironer  would  earn 

even  more  than  that. 

30894.  She  would  have  to  work  pretty  long  hours, 
would  she  not  ? — Probably. 

30895.  Would  she  attend  her  children  while  she  was 
doing  this  ? — I  imagine  that  the  children  would  be 
either  cared  for  by  the  neighbours  or  by  someone  in  the 
house  itself,  or  they  would  be  sent  to  a  creche. 

30896.  That  would  be  rather  an  expensive  way  for  the 
mother  to  bring  them  up,  would  it  not  ? — Not  necessarily ; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  always  a  question  of  payment. 

30897.  What,  sending  them  to  a  creche  or  not  ? — It 
would  be  a  small  payment  at  the  creche,  but  if  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  people  in  the  house  taking  care  of  the  children,  I 
do  not  think  it  invariably  follows  that  the  mother  makes 
a  payment,  or  if  a  payment  has  to  be  made  it  is  probably 
quite  a  small  one. 

30898.  Out  of  14s.  a  week  she  could  only  afford  a  very 
small  one  ? — Yes. 

30899.  She  would  probably  pay  4s.  in  rent  ?— Yes. 

30900.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  bejt  way  of  deahng  with 
the  widows  with  famihes  ? — I  do. 
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30901.  Where  you  take  the  children  to  school  it  is  a 
pretty  expensive  business,  is  it  not ;  and  where  you  take 
them  outside  and  board  them  out,  it  costs  a  good  deal  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  those  children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  being  well 
cared  for  although  it  may  cost  a  good  deal. 

30902.  Why  should  you  not  pay  it  to  the  mother  and  let 
her  bring  the  children  up,  rather  than  pay  a  foster- 
mother  to  do  it  ? — Who  pays  the  foster-mother  ? 

I.  30903.  The  guardians.  You  suggest  that  where  there 
are  more  than  two  children  we  should  take  them  into  a 
school  ? — Yes. 

30904.  If  you  are  going  to  keep  them  at  all,  why  should 
not  the'mother  keep  them  ? — Because  I  think  the  effect 
on  the  mother  of  receiving  a  large  allowance — and  it 
would  ha\e  to  be  a  large  allowance  to  enable  her  to 
maintain  herself  and  children — without  any  effort  on  her 
part,  would  be  distinctly  demoralising.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  St.  George-the-Martyr  Relief  Committee, 
of  the  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  Board  of  Guardians 
did  make  the  experiment  some  years  ago  in  the  direction 
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of  giving  large  allowances  to  widows,  and  sending  them 
down  into  the  country,  where  they  lived  in  cottages  and 
had  this  allowance  to  live  upon  ;  and  it  was  abandoned 
because  it  was  found  to  be  so  unsatisfactory.  I  think, 
myself,  that  it  would  be  distinctly  demoralising  to  a 
woman  to  leave  her  with  the  children,  and  to  provide  the 
whole  of  her  income  without  any  effort  on  her  part. 
{Particulars  of  experhnent  subsequent!  1/  sent  {see  A  pp.  No. 

XII.  {B),  2K  eio).) 

30905.  But  her  husband  provided  it  without  any 
effort  on  her  part  ? — I  think  that  is  an  entirely  different 
thing. 

30906.  Why  is  it  ?— I  think  the  fact  that  the  husband 
had  to  work  for  the  money  is  an  entirely  different  thing 
to  its  being  provided  by  a  charity.  I  should  have  thought 
there  was  no  question  about  it. 

30907.  On  the  other  hand,  might  she  not  imagine  that 
her  husband  and  she  had  paid  rates  and  taxes,  and  in  that 
sort  of  way  had  made  provision,  and  that  her  children  and 
she  were  only  getting  from  the  community  what  they  had 
helped  to  pay  to  it  ? — But  they  have  not,  if  I  may  say  so, 
made  provision.  The  Poor  Law  fund  is  not  an  insurance 
fund. 

30908.  It  all  depends  upon  what  way  you  look  at  it  ? — 
Quite  so. 

30909.  I  may  say  it  is,  and  you  may  say  it  is  not,  but 
that  does  not  make  any  difference  ;  that  is  only  your  view 
of  it  ? — Quite  so  ;  that  is  the  view  I  should  take. 

30910.  It  is  possible  other  people  may  take  the  opposite 
view  ? — If  everybody  is  going  to  claim  the  insurance — that 
is,  if  everybody  at  one  time  or  another  claims  relief — 
all  I  can  say  is  that  under  such  a  system  of  poor  relief 
the  rates  would  have  to  be  very  much  higher  than  they 
are  now.  Destitution  is  the  one  claim  to  relief,  and 
therefore  it  is  only  a  limited  number  who  will  receive 
relief.    The  Poor  Law  is  not  an  insurance  scheme  at  all. 

309n.  That  of  course  is  a  matter  of  argument, 
because  you  could  increase  the  fund.  But  is  it  not 
better  to  keep  up  the  home  life  of  these  children  with 
their  own  mother  ?  Or  leave  the  mother  out,  because  she 
ought  to  be  the  last  consideration.  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  State  helps  the  mother ;  it  helps  the  children. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  it  is  not  better  to  help 
the  children  in  their  own  home  than  to  put  them  in  an 
artificial  home  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

30912.  Given  that  the  home  is  open  to  inspection  and  is 
inspected  as  rigidly  as  are  the  boarding-out  homes  by  the 
boarding-out  committees,  then  what  is  the  harm  to  the 
child,  who  is  the  person  to  be  considered  ? — I  think  it  is 
undesirable  that  more  children  than  is  possible  should 
be  made  dependents,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  take  a 
certain  number  right  away  from  the  widow,  and  to  make 
her  self-supporting  and  put  into  a  position  to  support  the 
others. 

30913.  But  the  child  does  not  know  anything  about 
whether  it  is  dependent,  and  need  not  know  whether  it  is 
dependent  at  all  ? — It  will  know  later  on,  and  that  may 
possibly  have  an  effect  on  its  character. 

30914.  All  the  evidence  from  Poor  Law  schools  that  we 
have  had  goes  to  prove  that  it  does  not,  and  that  even 
when  they  are  taken  to  a  school  where  you  have  got  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  officialism,  they  turn  out  well  ? — I 
cannot  agree  that  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing,  taking 
the  family  as  a  whole.  I  simply  look  at  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  children,  and  of  the  giving  of  large  allowances 
to  the  widows.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  do.  You  cannot  separate  the  interests  of  the 
children  from  the  mother's  ;  you  must  take  the  family  as  a 
whole  in  your  treatment  of  the  case. 

30915.  You  are  against  old  age  pensions  ? — I  am. 

30916.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  more 
people  making  provision  now  than  formerly,  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  population  ? — I  have  not  worked  out  the 
figures,  and  I  am  not  prepared  with  a  precise  statement, 
but  my  general  impression  is  that  the  savings  of  the 
working  classes  generally  have  gone  up  at  a  larger  rate 
than  the  increase  in  population.  I  think  Sir  Edward 
Brabrook,  the  late  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies, 
stated  some  time  back  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  increase  in  the  sums  saved  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  in  co-operative  societies,  and  in  friendly 
societies,  has  been  at  the  rate  of  £14,000,000  a  year  ; 
and  I  think  it  will  be  found,  if  you  work  the  figures  out, 
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that  that  is  a  much  greater  rate  of  increase  than  the  jf  7. 

population  has  increased  by.  Toynbee. 

30917.  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  at  the  Par- 
liamentary  elections  a  large  majority  of  the  members  are 
returned  on  both  sides  in  favour  of  old  age  pensions  ?— 
I  do  not  assent  to  that. 

30918.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  to  go  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  that  I  have  to  leave  off  now  ;  but  I  would  like 
you  to  tell  us  what  is  the  real  difference  between  getting 
an  old  age  pension  from  the  State  and  getting  an  old  age 
pension  from  charity  ;  what  is  the  moral  difference,  and 
what  makes  the  one  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  recipient,  and  not  the  other  ? — I  think  it  is  a  question 
of  being  looked  upon  as  a  right.  When  a  man  is  looking 
forward  to  a  pension  from  the  State,  he  looks  upon  it 
as  a  right  and  he  does  not  make  probably  any  effort 
to  help  himself  ;  whereas  with  regard  to  a  pension  which 
is  derived  from  a  charity,  it  is  always  an  uncertainty 
whether  he  will  get  it  or  not,  and  he  will  probably  save 
all  that  he  can  in  order  to  provide  for  his  old  age.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  distinct  set  back  to  efforts  of  thrift 
on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  if  there  was  established 
a  scheme  of  old  age  pensions. 

30919.  {Chairman.}  £38,000  you  say  passed  through 
your  hands,  of  which  £19,000  went  in  pensions  alone  ? — • 
Yes. 

30920.  That  £19,000  is  included  in  the  £38,000  ?— 
Yes,  it  is  part  of  the  total. 

30921.  That  is  only  money  that  went  directly  through 
your  hands,  and  there  must  be  contributions  of  all  kind 
from  different  quarters  outside  this,  must  there  not  ? — • 
There  are  large  sums  of  money  given  outside  charity 
organisation  committees  altogether.  For  instance,  there 
may  be  a  pension  of  10s.  received,  but  6s.  of  that  may- 
pass  through  the  hands  of  a  charity  organisation  com- 
mittee and  4s.  may  go  direct  to  the  pensioner. 

30922.  Your  society  never  purports  to  be  a  collector 
of  money  for  charities,  and  indeed  that  was- not  its  pri- 
mary object  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  think 
really.  People  thought  it  convenient  to  send  the  money 
to  us,  instead  of  sending  the  money  direct  to  the  appli- 
cant. 

30923.  Surely  the  title  itself  shows  that  it  was  meant 
to  try  and  organise  charitable  effort  ? — Yes. 

30924.  The  £18,000  spent  in  salaries  and  so  on  re- 
presents the  cost  of  the  organisation,  but  the  actual 
funds  that  you  receive  represent  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  results  of  the  work  of  that  organisation  ? — That 
is  only  a  part  of  our  work,  undoubtedly  ;  and  some 
people  think  it  is  quite  a  small  part. 

30925.  Then  to  put  one  against  the  other,  and  to 
assume  that  what  you.  receive  is  the  only  result  of  the 
secretariat  would  be  very  misleading  ? — Very  misleading 
indeed. 

30926.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Mr.  Phelps,  I  think,  asked  you 
about  a  reference  to  appropriate  agencies  ;  is  there  not 
always  this  difficulty  about  it,  that  we  have  to  be  more 
or  less  responsible  in  regard  to  a  case  being  properly 
dealt  with  ? — Yes. 

30927.  Therefore,  it  does  not  do  to  refer  a  case  to  an 
agency,  and  so  leave  the  matter,  but  we  must  see  that  the 
plan  which  we  have  adopted  through  this  or  that  agency 
is  carried  out  ? — We  are  responsible,  and  if  the  agenc}' 
fails  in  carrying  out  what  we  wish,  we  should  have  to  try 
and  get  another  agency  to  do  it. 

30928.  In  the  case  of  the  endowed  charities,  again,  they 
give  their  quota,  but  through  us  money  is  raised  from 
relations  and  others  for  the  assistance  of  the  applicant 
in  addition  to  that  the  endowed  charities  give  ? — Yes. 
In  the  case  of  the  City  Parochial  Foundation,  that  is  so 
to  a  very  large  extent.  Only  a  portion  of  the  pension 
comes  from  the  endowed  charity,  and  the  other  money  is 
raised  on  the  case  by  the  district  committees  of  the 
soc  ety. 

30929.  So  one  may  say  in  this  case  that  the  endowed 
charity  is  made  the  instrument,  or  is  associated  \vith  relief 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  its  share  rejiresents  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  and  that  is  the  result  of  work  being  done 
through  the  Charity  Organisation  Committees.  I  have 
noticed  that  where  the  trustees  grant  pensions  themselves, 
the  effort  to  organise  help  from  relations  and  from  old 
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30930.  Therefore  it  is  rather  a  new  system  that  we  are 
advocating  ? — Quite  so. 

30931.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  infantile  mortal- 
ity, the  policy  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  has 
been  to  act  through  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and 
with  any  other  organisation  relating  to  the  district  ? — 
Quite  so. 

30932.  For  instance,  at  Westminster  there  is  a  Health 
Society  with  which  our  society  is  co-operating  ? — Yes. 

30933.  I  believe  it  is  only  within  the  last  five  or  six 


years,  or  even  within  a  shorter  time,  that  the  question  of 
infantile  mortality  has  arisen  as  one  that  might  be  dealt 
with  through  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  ? — I  should 
say,  speaking  generally,  that  that  was  so.  There  were 
health  societies  established  some  years  ago,  but  they  were 
rather  an  exception. 

30934.  You  have  yourself  drawn  up  abstracts  of  the 
Reports  made  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  to 
borough  councils,  have  you  not  ? — I  have  not  done  that 
systematically,  year  by  year,  but  I  have  for  individual 
years  drawn  up  such  a  paper. 

30935.  You  have  had  these  abstracts,  I  think,  circu- 
lated in  the  unions  concerned  ? — Yes.  I  have  mentioned 
that  in  my  statement. 
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30936.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
prepare  for  us,  I  understand,  a  statement  in  connection 
with  your  work  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Pensions  Committee 
of  the  City  of  London  Parochial  Foundation,  which  we 
may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

The  Witness  havded  in  the  following  statement. 

(1)  I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Pensions  Committee  of 
the  City  Parochial  Foundation,  which  is  the  name  given 
by  scheme  to  the  charities  under  the  management  of  the 
trustees  of  the  London  Parochial  Charities,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  which  consists  of  twenty-one  persons  nomin- 
ated by  : — 

5  The  Crown. 

4  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
4  The  London  County  Council. 
2  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
1  The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London. 
1  The  Council  of  University  College. 
1  The  Council  of  King's  College. 
1  The  Council  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Listitute. 

1  The  Governing  Body  of  the  Bishopsgate  Foundation. 
1  The  Governing  Body  of  the  Cripplegate  Foundation. 
The  nominated  person  holds  office  for  six  years,  and  is 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

(2)  The  scheme  under  which  the  governing  body  works 
was  established  in  pursuance  of  the  City  of  London  Paro- 
chial Charities  Act  1883  (46  &  47  Vic.  c.  36.)  by  an  Order 
of  Her  late  Majesty  in  Council,  on  the  23rd  February, 
1891.  The  scheme  has  been  modified  or  amended  by 
schemes  established  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  on  the 
following  dates  :  28th  May,  1897  ;  20th  September,  1898  ; 
21st  February,  1889,  and  29th  November,  1901. 

(3)  By  the  scheme  of  the  23rd  February,  1891,  the  trus- 
tees were  directed  to  pay  certain  pensions  which  had  been 
created  by  the  trustees  of  various  parochial  charities  : 
these  payments  were  in  respect  of  the  vested  interests  of 
pensioners  who  had  been  appointed  before  the  City  of 


London  Parochial  Charities  Act  under  distinct  trusts  for 
pensions.    The  number  of  such  pensioners  was  ninety- 
seven,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  them  was  £1,290  13s. 
the  particulars  of  these  payments  are  set  out  in  Part  1  of 
Schedule  IV.  to  the  scheme. 

4.  The  governing  body  were  left  discretionary  powers 
as  to  paying  certain  other  pensioners  named  in  Part  II. 
of  the  same  schedule  to  the  scheme.  These  persons  were 
274  in  number,  and  the  amount  of  the  pensions  set  out 
in  the  schedule  was  £5,131  6s.  8d.  These  last  named 
pensioners  were  persons  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
former  trustees  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  charities 
which  were  not  appropriated  by  the  founders  or  by  any 
scheme  to  a  definite  pension  trust. 

The  governing  body  were  also  authorized  to  expend  a 
further  sum  not  exceeding  £1,500  a  year  in  continuing  the 
pensions  of  persons  appointed  between  the  date  of  the  Act 
(1882)  and  the  date  of  the  scheme,  and  to  pay  any  increases 
in  pensions  which  had  been  made  during  that  period.  Of 
the  ninety-seven  persons  who  had  vested  interest  six 
survived  at  Michaelmas,  1906,  an  of  the  274  referred  to 
above  forty-nine  survived  at  the  same  date.  No  new 
pensions  could  be  created  except  those  referred  to  in 
Clause  41  of  the  scheme,  for  which  an  annual  sum  of  £500 
was  appropriated,  and  any  annual  sums  derived  from 
vacancies  amongst  the  ninety-seven  and  274  persons 
above  referred  to  fell  into  the  residual  income  of  the 
foundation,  and  could  not  be  applied  in  pensions. 

5.  This  sum  of  £500  was  appropriated  by  the  scheme 
to  the  payment  of  grants  or  pensions  to  persons  residing 
in  or  working  in  the  various  parishes  of  the  City  of  London 
— except  the  five  important  parishes  of  St.  Andrew, 
Holborn ;  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate ;  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate ; 
St.  Bride,  Fleet  Street ;  and  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  The 
Charities  of  these  five  parishes  were  exempted  from  the 
scheme  and  were  subject  to  .separate  schemes  in  which 
provisions  were  made  for  the  payment  of  pensions  acd 
grants. 
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6.  The  pcirsons  appointed  under  the  £500  a  year  clause 
have  been  invariably  selected  by  the  governing  body 
from  residents  in  the  City,  as  with  only  an  annual  sum  of 
£500  it  would  be  impossible  to  consider  the  thousands 
ot  deserving  cases  of  men  and  women  who  work  but  do 
not  reside  in  the  City.  The  £500  a  year  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  cases  of  residents,  as  vacancies  occur  rarely, 
the  average  number  in  each  year  being  about  three.  The 
class  from  which  the  pensioners  are  chiefly  drawn  is 
that  of  the  caretaker  and  office  cleaner.  The  number  of 
these  pensioners  at  Michaelma?,  1906,  was  twenty-three. 
The  pensions  vary  in  amount  from  £8  to  £26.  The  average 
value  of  the^e  pensions  may  le  taken  at  £22.  The  class 
of  persons  appointed  by  the  former  trustees  varied  greatly. 
In  some  parislies  the  pensioners  were  the  widows  of  un- 
successful merchants  and  tradesmen,  in  other  parishes 
the  pensioners  came  chiefly  from  the  caretaker  and 
office  cleaners. 

7.  Having  set  out  the  pension  arrangements  under 
the  original  scheme,  the  amending  scheme  may  now  be 
dealt  with.  Of  the  four  amending  schemes,  one  only 
(the  scheme  of  28th  May,  1897)  affects  pensions.  Under 
that  scheme  the  trustees  are  empowered  to  apply  an 
annual  sum  of  £5,000  in  pensions — £50')  exclusively 
for  the  City,  as  before  expla  ned,  and  £4,500  under  new 
regulations.  The  new  regulations  provided  for  pensions 
being  granted  to  persons  not  less  than  si.xty  years  of 
age,  or  being  of  less  age  disabled  by  sickness,  accident, 
or  infirmity,  who  had  not  for  the  previous  five  years 
leceived  Poor  Law  relief.  The  amount  of  the  pension 
cannot  exceed  £26  a  year,  and  has  to  be  reduced  in  case 
the  pensioner  has  any  secured  income  or  assistance  by  the 
amount  of  such  secured  income  or  assistance. 

8.  The  area  from  which  pensioners  may  be  drann  is 
the  "  Metropolis."  as  defined  by  the  City  Parochial 
Charities  Act  1883.  This  definition  is  the  "  Metropolitan 
I'olice  District,"  which  may  roughly  be  described  as 
extending  north  and  south  from  Enfield  to  Reigate, 
and  east  and  west  from  Staines  to  Romford. 

9.  The  trustees  are  directed  to  give  notice  before 
appointing  pensioners,  and  notice  is  given  by  advertise- 
ment in  2'he  Times  and  other  daily  papers,  and  a  state- 
ment has  been  inserted  in  the  weekly  papers  circulating 
amongst  the  working  classes,  such  as  Lloi/d's  and  The 
People.  The  editors  of  these  papers  willingly  give  a 
prominent  position  to  the  statement,  and  it  is  found  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  applicants  have  had  their  attention 
called  to  the  metter  through  these  papers.  The  trustees 
have  advertised  on  three  different  occasions,  and  the 
following  numbers  of  applications  have  resulted — 876 
applications  were  received  in  1900,  327  were  received 
in  1903,  and  366  in  1905. 

e  In  1900  and  1903  the  age  limit  was  60,  as  provided  by 
.  the  scheme,  but  in  1905  applications  were  invited  from 
persons  over  70.  Experience  showing  that  with  the 
limited  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  there  was 
little  chance  of  applicants  below  that  age  being  successful 
as  long  as  preference  was  given  to  cases  in  order  of  seniority. 

10.  The  practice  of  the  trustees  on  receipt  of  the  appli- 
cations is  first  to  eliminate  those  which  on  their  face  are 
ineligible  ;  most  of  these  ineligible  cases  are  rejected 
on  account  of  the  applicants  having  been  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief  or  already  in  possession  of  an  income 
equivalent  to  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  scheme.  The 
remaining    aj^plications   are  then  placed   in  the  order 

jiQjj  of  the  ages  of  the  applicants,  and  the  first  cases  on  the 
'  list  are  sent  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Societ}'  for 
investigation  and  report.  When  these  cases  have  been 
reported  upon,  the  Pension  Committee  of  the  founda- 
tion examine  the  reports  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  society  ;  in  some  cases 
where  the  society  has  not  recommended  a  pension,  a 
further  report  is  requested,  and  occasionally  the  com- 
mittee allocate  a  pension  where  no  pension  has  been 
recommended  by  the  society  upon  further  investiga- 
tion by  one  of  their  body  or  a  member  of  the  staff.  The 
cases  where  the  committee  do  not  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  society  are  generally  cases  which  the  society 
have  rejected  on  the  grounds  of  want  of  thrift,  or  of 
assistance  being  refused  by  relatives,  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  society,  are  able  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  the  applicant. 
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If  the  sum  then  available  for  pensions  is  not  exhausted  /if,-.  H'.  f{. 
by  the  pensions  approved  by  the  committee,  a  further  Fisher. 

batch  of  applications  (taken  in  the  order  of  age)  is  sent   

to  the  society  for  examination  and  report,  and  the  process  ^■^  Nov.  1906. 
is  continued  until  the  amount  available  for  pensions  is  Lq^^ 
appropriated.    The  practice  as  to  investigation  in  order  parochial 
of  age  has  been  departed  from  in  a  few  cases  where  the  Charities, 
applicant  is  exceptionally  disabled  by  sickness,  accident, 
or  infirmity.    In  no  case  have   the   committee,  after 
examining  the  reports,  considered  it  desirable  to  reduce 
or  exclude  any  pension  recommended  by  the  society. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  when  the  available  amount 
has  been  appropriated,  is  then  submitted  to  the  trustees 
at  a  special  meeting,  and  such  report,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously submitted  to  all  the  trustees,  is  then  adopted. 
It  would  be  competent  for  the  trustees  to  alter  any  appro- 
priation recommended  by  the  committee,  but  as  yet  no 
alterations  have  been  made,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any 
alteration  will  be  made  as  the  Pension  Committee  is  a 
large  one,  is  well  attended,  and  takes  great  interest  in  its 
work. 

11.  As  vacancies  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
occur  very  frequently,  the  cases  of  the  oldest  applicants 
which  have  not  been  investigated  are  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  for  investigation  and  report,  and 
these  cases  are  dealt  with  in  the  manner  described  above. 
After  a  period  of  two  years,  notices  of  the  intention  of  the 
trustees  to  appoint  is  again  given  by  advertisement  and 
notice,  all  the  unsuccessful  applicants  over  a  certain  age 
are  invited  by  letter  to  apply  again,  and  forms  of  applica- 
tion are  sent  to  them.  It  often  happens  that  the  letters 
suggesting  a  renewal  of  application  are  returned  through 
the  post  endorsed  "  dead,"  or  "  cannot  trace,"  many  of 
the  applicants  having  changed  their  abode  without  leaving 
addresses  or  having  gone  into  the  workhouse  or  infirmary 

12.  Applications  received  after  the  fixed  date  mentioned 
in  the  advertisements  are  put  on  one  side  and  the  appli- 
cants informed  that  under  the  scheme  no  applications  can 
be  considered  until  the  trustees  are  in  a  position  to  give 
public  notice  of  their  intention  to  appoint,  and  that  when 
that  time  arrives  a  form  of  application  will  be  sent  to 
them. 


13.  Of  the  876  applications  received  in  1900,  170  were 
successful,  of  these  170  people  only  fifty-nine  survived  at 
Michaelmas,  1906.  The  annual  average  of  death  or 
removal  to  the  infirmary  work  out  at  12  per  cent. 

14.  The  average  pension  is  about  48. 

15.  Taking  100  cases  appointed  in  1900,  the  percentage 
of  the  classes  from  which  the  pensioners  were  drawn  were 
as  follows : — 


and 


Tradesmen      .       .       -  - 

39 

Domestic  servants 

22 

Charwomen 

10 

Dressmakers 

10 

Mechanics       .       .       -  . 

15 

Labourers       .       .       .  . 

6 

Various          .       .       .  . 

8 

100 
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granted 
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The 

occupations 
death-rate, 
etc.,  of 
pensioners. 


Sex  of 
pensioners. 


16.  The  percentage  of  sex  taken  from  400  cases  is  as 
follows  : — 

Men.    Women.  Total. 

Married  couples     -       -     18  18  36 

Widows        ...  39  39 

Spinsters  ...  15  15 
Widowers  or  bachelors    -     10  10 


100 


17.  The  pensioners  are  paid  either  at  the  office  of  the 
Foundation  or  by  almoners  attached  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.    If  paid  at  the  office,  the  pensioners  ]Metlio(l  of 
attend  on  the  quarter  day,  or  if  imable  to  do  so  a  cheque  is  payment  of 
sent  them  on  receipt  of  evidence  of  their  being  alive.    The  pensioners  ; 
almoners  pay  the  pensioners  weekly  in  their  own  homes,  advantages 
The  weekly  payment  is  distinctly  advantageous  to  the  weekly 
pensioners,  as  in  addition  to  the  great  care  which  must  be  T-'^'J '"^i-ts. 
exercised  in  making  the  pension  last  three  months,  the 
pensioner  is  not  subject  to  quarterly  visits  from  improvi- 
dent relations,  who  soon  find  out  the  dates  when  the  pen- 
sioner is  paid  the  quarterly  allowance.    The  pensions  are 
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granted  for  three  years,  but  are  subject  to  increase  and 
occasionally  decreases  from  a  change  in  the  pensioners' 
circumstances.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  pension  is 
formally  renewed,  unless  there  has  been  any  alteration  in 
the  circumstances. 

18.  The  trustees,  as  a  rule,  endeavour  to  make  up  the 
increase  of  the  pension  from  all  sources  to  10s.  a  week  for 
single  people  and  15s.  for  couples,  and  where  possible  make 
the  grant  of  the  pension  conditional  on  the  assistance  of 
relatives,  friends,  or  former  employers.  The  result  is  that 
taking  398  cases,  the  grant  of  £3,865  13s.  4d.  by  the 
Foundation  has  resulted  in  398  persons  receiving  £8,334. 
Evidence  of  thrift  is  a  large  factor  in  the  selection  of 
pensioners. 

19.  The  ages  of  the  pensioners  at  the  date  of  their 
appointment  have  been  investigated  in  273  cases,  with  the 
following  result,  two  were  ninety-one  years  of  age,  two  were 
ninety,  thirty-one  were  between  eighty-five  and  ninety, 
sixty-three  between  eighty-one  and  eighty-five,  thirty- 
three  were  eighty,  fifty-five  were  seventy-nine,  thirty-three 
were  seventy-eight,  twenty-one  were  seventy-seven. 

The  age  of  seventy-seven  is  the  lowest  age  at  which  a 
pensioner  without  special  reasons  has  received  a  pension  ; 
fifteen  pensioners  were  between  seventy  and  seventy- 
seven  ;  eleven  were  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  seven 
were  under  sixty. 

20.  Accompanying  this  memorandum  is  a  copy  of  th*^ 
accounts  of  the  Foundation  for  1905,  which,  it  will  b^^ 
observed,  are  audited  by  professional  accountants.* 

30937.  (CTiainnan.)  The  scheme  under  which  the 
governing  body  works  was  established,  I  see,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities  Act,  1883, 
by  an  Order  in  Council  of  February  23rd,  1891,  but  that 
scheme  has  been  modified  or  amended  since  ? — Yes. 

Annual  sum  30938.  As  I  understand  it,  the  upshot  of  the  revision  is, 
available  for  or  has  been,  that  you  have  a  sum  available  for  pensions 
pensions,  and  which  amounts  to  about  £5,000  a  year  ;  is  that  a  new 
qualifying  ^j.  jg      ^j^^  ^^^^^  sum  ?— That  is  the  total  sum  for 

aee  of 

pensioners,  Pensions. 

etc.  30939.  You  have  found  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of 

the  number  of  applications,  to  raise  the  qualifying  age  to 
seventy,  I  gather  ? — -We  really  can  barely  look  at  anyone 
under  seventy-five,  and  we  very  seldom  take  a  case  under 
seventy-seven. 

30940.  You  seem  to  have  a  satisfactory  system  of 
investigating  and  testing  these  cases,  and,  accordingly, 
in  paragraph  15,  j^ou  are  able  to  give  us  the  percentage  of 
the  classes  from  which  the  pensioners  were  drawn  ? — 
That  is  so,  taking  100  cases  which  were  sanctioned  in  1900. 

30941.  Have  you  had  as  many  applications  as  you 
anticipated  ? — I  doubt  whether  we  have  formed  an}'' 
estimate,  indeed  we  have  had  no  ground  on  which  to  form 
an  estimate. 
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30942.  Are  the  majority  of  cases  that  come  up  before 
you  hard  cases  ? — I  should  say  that  nearly  all  of  them 
are  hard  cases.  They  are  all  old  people  who  are  struggling 
to  keep  themselves  from  being  maintained  by  the  Poor  Law. 

30943.  Your  limit,  I  gather  from  paragraph  18,  is  10s. 
a  week  for  a  single  person  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

30944.  Having  managed  this  fund  for  four  years,  is  it 
j^our  experience  that  the  distress  with  which  you  come  in 
contact  has  been  greater  or  less  than  you  expected? — 
I  think  the  conclusion  we  have  come  to  is  that  our  adver- 
tisements only  reach  quite  a  fraction  of  the  aged  poor  in 
London.  Look  at  our  system  of  advertising.  We  have 
£5,000  a  year  to  give  away.  We  advertise  in  The  Times 
and  in  some  of  the  leading  papers,  in  order  that  the  adver- 
tisements may  come  to  the  notice  of  those  who  occupy 
themselves  in  dealing  with  charitable  works,  such  as 
clergymen,  ministers  of  all  denominations,  doctors,  and 
people  of  that  kincL  Then  we  advertise  in  one  or  two 
papers  which  circulate  among  the  working- classes,  like 
Llorjd^s  and  The  Peofle,  and  possibly  in  one  or  two  local 
papers  also.  But,  after  all,  how  very  few  of  the  aged  poor 
ever  see  those  papers,  and  to  how  very  few  of  the  aged 
poor  is  our  charity  known  at  all !  I  believe  we  touch 
only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  of  the  aged  poor  of  London. 

30945.  According  to  paragraph  13,  in  1900,  you  received 
876  applications  and  you  gave  170  pensions,  so  that  you 
had  practically  five  applications  for  each  pension  ? — Yes. 
We  received  that  small  number  of  applications  in  conse- 


quence, no  doubt,  of  our  practically  saying  that  we  should  London 
not  entertain  the  consideration  of  any  case  under  seventy.  Parochial 
instead  of  sixty.    As  you  can  quite  understand,  we  are  cliarities. 
actuated  by  this  idea,  that  we  do  not  want  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  disappointment ;  therefore,  it  is  useless  for  us  to 
advertise  in  any  more  papers,  because  the  few  papers  we  do 
advertise  in  bring  us  something  like  four  times  as  many 
cases  as  our  £5,000  a  year  enables  us  to  deal  with. 

30946.  Assuming  that  you  had  much  larger  funds,  I 
suppose  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  are 
rejected  would  be  eligible  ? — Certainly.  We  should,  if 
we  could,  have  lowered  our  standard  from  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  down  to  much  nearer  the  limit  of  sixty, 
at  which  we  are  enabled  to  relieve.  There  are  literally 
h\indi-eds  of  deserving  eases  over  seventy  that  are  known 
to  us  now,  and  if  we  had  chosen  to  prosecute  our  inquiries 
further,  we  know  that  there  are  hundreds  more  who  are 
eligible  for  relief  from  our  funds  who  are  over  seventy 
years  of  age. 

30947.  Have  you  had  any  cases  where  you  have  had  to  gjjj„jg 
take  awaj'  the  pensions  afterwards  for  misconduct,  or  for  pension 
the  misuse  of  them  ? — The  Secretary,  who  is  here  with  me,  stopped  for 
tells  me  that  he  only  recollects  one.  misconduct. 

30948.  So  that  the  system  has,  in  that  sense,  worked  investigatioi 
well,  and  it  has  been  a  real  relief  to  the  recipients  ? — I  by  Charity 
think  it  has  worked  admirably.    As  we  tell  you  in  the  Organisation 
Statement,  we  employ  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  Society. 

to  make  our  inquiries  for  us.    We  have  not  the  stali  to 
make  our  own  investigations. 

30949.  I  notice  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
your  pensioners  are  women ;  according  to  paragraph  1 6, 
72  per  cent,  are  women,  and  only  28  per  cent,  men  ? — That 

is  C[uite  true  of  the  400  cases  which  have  been  taken  there.  Proportion 
The  Secretary  thinks  that  represents  about  the  proportion 
throughout,  but  I  should  have  doubted  whether  it  was  so  pensioners, 
over  the  whole  numbers.    I  must  say  that  I  had  not 
noticed  this  preponderance  of  the  female  sex. 

30950.  Are  there  many  more  applications  from  women 
than  from  men,  or  did  you  take  these  because  the  wom  n 
presented  the  more  deserving  and  harder  cases  ? — Wo 
take  them  in  order. 

30951.  Our  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  there  are  con-  Reason  for 
siderably  more  men  than  women  in  receipt  of  relief  in  work-  small iiumbf 
houses,  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  more  women  of  unskilled 
than  men  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.     Looking  at  the  labourer 
social  status  of  your  pensioners,  there  are  apparently  very  pensioners 
few  unskilled  labourers  who  receive  assistance  from  your 

fund  ? — Recollecting  that  the  limit  of  our  age  is  about 
seventy-seven,  I  should  doubt  whether  they  really  have 
the  same  chance  of  arriving  at  that  age  as  people  who  have 
been  better  paid  and  better  fed  have. 

30952.  You  do  not  give  priority,  do  you,  to  those  who  i^peci^i  fmu 
are  resident  in  the  City  of  London  ? — No.    They  have  a  f^.  Qj(.y  of 
little  pension  fund  of  their  own,  amounting  to  £500  a  year.  London 
£500  out  of  the  £5,000  a  year  is  ear-marked  for  certain  pensions, 
parishes  ;  and  that,  I  think,  practically  satisfies  the  wants 

of  those  who  actually  reside  in  the  City. 

30953.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  your  being  able,  in  course 
of  time,  to  get  a  much  larger  sum  for  your  pensions  ? — 
Under  the  scheme  the  sum  is  limited  to  £4,500,  or  such 
further  annual  sum  as  the  Charity  Commissioners  may, 
from  time  to  time,  authorise  for  the  purpose  of  pensions 
of  poor  persons.  If  we  chose  to  go  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, they  might  possibly  give  iis  more  money,  or 
allow  us  to  take  more  of  our  funds  for  pension  purposes  ; 
but  we  could  only  do  that  at  the  expense  of  the  Poly- 
technics, to  whom  we  give  something  Uke  £36,000  a  year. 
There  are  some  people  who  think  that  the  Polytechnics 
now  had  better  look  more  to  the  rates  and  less  to  our 
funds,  and  that  we  might  utilise  our  funds  more  for  pen- 
sion purposes  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  policy  on  which  I 
certainly  should  not  feel  myself  entitled  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  body  which  I  represent. 

30954.  Do  you  know  if  there  arc  any  other  charities 
which  are  likely  to  come  into  this  body,  or  is  its  present 
constitution  final  ?— We  are  not  likely  to  get  any  more 
money  from  any  charities. 

30955.  I  think  I  may  take  your  evidence  as  showing 
that  this  appropriation  of  £5,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
pensions  has  worked  very  well,  that  it  has  been  a  source  of 
relief  to  a  very  coiLsiderable  number  of  persons,  and  that 
the  cases  in  which  the  pension  has  been  abiised  are  very 
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rare  ? — The  cases  of  abuse  are  very  rare  indeed.  I  should 
ial  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  paragraph  18,  which  show  s 
es.  the  result  of  our  action.  "  Taking  398  cases,  the  grant  of 
£3,865  13s.  4d.  by  the  foundation  has  resulted  in  398  per- 
sons receiving  £8,334."  I  believe  that  part  of  the  greatest 
value  of  the  distribution  of  a  charity  like  ours  is,  that  it 
does  evoke  contributions  from  the  friends  and  relations  of 
the  poor  to  a  very  large  amount,  in  fact,  it  more  than 
,xi.  doubles  itself  in  that  way.  I  may  say  that  we  are  con- 
oin  stantly  in  our  correspondence,  saying  to  relations,  "Xow, 
es,  &e.  if  you  will  give  so  much,  you  then  will  get  a  pension  from 
us."  We  make  it  dependent  upon  the  receipt  of  contribu- 
tions from  the  relations  of  the  aged  person. 

30956.  So  that  really  you  have,  in  that  way,  more  than 
doubled  the  amount  at  your  disposal  ? — Yes.  If  it  were 
a  mere  State  pension  to  which  the  person  was  entitled  as  a 
right,  you  would  not  draw  that  amount.  The  pension 
would  be  paid  possibly  through  the  Post  Office  or  by  some 
other  State  method,  and  there  would  be  and  there  could 
be  no  attempt  to  draw  a  corresponding  contribution  from 
the  relations  or  the  friends  or  the  employers  of  the  person 
who  was  relieved.  I  think  the  great  advantage  of  an 
organisation  such  as  ours  is  that  you  can  evoke  those  con- 
tributions— contributions  which  can  often  be  very  well 
afforded — if  a  little  pressure  is  brought  to  bear. 

.30957.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Pursuing  that  point  that  the 
])ension  which  you  offer  brings  out  other  sources  of  revenue, 
do  you  give  a  preference  to  those  whom  you  can  in  this 
way  relieve  at  a  small  cost  to  your  fund  ? — It  would 
operate  in  form  of  a  preference.  We  have  so  many 
deserving  applicants  at  a  great  age  that  we  should  cer- 
tainly consider  that,  and  do  consider  it.  We  often,  in 
fact,  say  to  relations :  "  Unless  you  are  able  to  contribute 
so  much,  this  pension  cannot  really  be  given." 

30958.  So  that  the  advantage  which  comes  from  that 
depends  upon  your  being  able  to  withhold  the  pension  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  upon  your  supply  of  pensions  being 
inadequate  to  cover  the  whole  ground  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
does. 

30959.  I  do  not  quite  understand  about  the  two  years' 
period  after  which  you  advertise  ;  is  that  in  order  to 
establish  a  new  list  from  which  during  the  next  two  years 
you  will  gradually  draw  ? — Yes.  Although  those  on  our 
list  are  all  eligible,  and  if  they  all  had  a  grant  that  would 
exhaust  our  funds,  yet  we  think  there  may  be  still  more 
eligible  cases,  and  we  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
choosing  from  them,  and  not  merely  to  take  and  exhaust 
the  first  list,  which  after  all  may  contain  cases  of  sixty- 
eight,  or  seventy  or  even  seventy-one  or  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  when  there  are  people  at  eighty  years  of  age  who 
have  not  heard  of  our  charity,  but  who,  on  a  second 
advertisement,  would  hear  of  it. 

30960.  In  fact,  every  two  years  you  re-establish  and 
re-inforce  your  list  ? — Yes. 

30961.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Do  you  keep  the 
unsuccessful  people  upon  your  list  ? — We  keep  them  upon 
oiu'  list,  and  when  we  advertise  again,  we  inform  them 
specially  that  they  can  renew  their  application. 

•  30962.  Do  you  think  that  sometimes  a  person  is  buoyed 
up  with  the  idea  tha^ne  or  she  may  get  a  pension  ? — I  am 
afi-aid  that  is  so.  We  endeavour  to  limit  the  area  of 
disappointment  as  much  as  we  can,  but  some  disappoint- 
ment is  inevitable. 

30963.  You  were  asked  a  question  about  the  proportion 
of  the  women  to  the  men  ;  can  you  carry  in  your  mind 
whether,  if  the  age  were  sixty  instead  of  seventy,  the 
applications  from  men  would  be  enormously  more  pro- 
portionately than  they  are  now  ? — No,  because  I  have  had 
no  reason  to  look  at  the  people  of  that  age.  In  dealing 
with  the  cases,  I  really  disregard  the  sixties  altogether, 
unless  there  is  some  case  where  a  person  is  hopelessly 
bed-ridden  or  is  suffering  from  great  infirmity  and  great 
pain,  and  has  to  have  some  attendant ;  or  where  there  are 
some  circumstances  of  that  kind. 

30964.  I  assume  from  the  beginning  of  your  paragraph 
18  that  you  regard  10s.  a  week  from  all  sources  as  an 
adecjuate  amount  for  a  person  to  live  upon  ? — Yes.  In 
London  we  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  that  point. 
We  have  had  a  great  many  letters  from  these  people 
saying  that  they  are  most  grateful  for  the  10s.,  and  that 
they  can  live  on  it. 


30965.  That  would  vary  a  good  deal  in  different  locali-   Mr.  IV.  H. 
ties,  even  in  London,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  Fkher. 
it  would  very  much  ;  and  I  happen  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  rents  in  London. 
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30966.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  What  is  your  percentage  of  dis-  London 
qualified  cases  ? — Mr.  Howard  Batten  thinks  it  is  about  Parochial 
15  per  cent.  Charities. 
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30967.  Is  that  apart  from  the  age  disqualification  ? — 
That  is  disqualification  on  the  ground  of  having  an  income 
in  excess  of  the  amount,  or  on  the  ground  of  having 
received  poor  law  relief  within  five  years.  I  have  never 
been  into  it  myself. 

30968.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Are  you  not  rather  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma,  if  you  cannot  get  the  most  eligible  cases 
without  advertisement,  and  yet  with  extra  advertisement 
you  would  be  increasing  the  area  of  disappointment  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  we  are,  but  after  all  we  are  bound  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  scheme.  I  do  not  say  that  we  do  obey 
it  Cjuite  in  the  letter,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does 
not  tell  us  to  advertise  every  year,  I  rather  think  I  should 
find  that  it  does,  if  I  were  to  look  closely  into  it.  We 
advertise  every  two  years. 

30969.  Do  you  think  diminishing  the  area  of  disappoint- 
ment is  even  more  important  than  getting  the  most  eligible 
people  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  so.  I  should  j^ut  getting 
the  most  eligible  people  first. 

30970.  But  you  do  not  pursue  that  policy,  because  you 
do  not  advertise  very  much  ? — We  advertise  every  two 
years. 

30971.  You  do  not  advertise  very  widely,  and  you  could 
easily  get  more  applicants  ? — We  could  advertise  more 
widely. 

30972.  With  regard  to  the  contributions  from  relatives,  Que^-tion  of 
have  you  inquired  whether  under  the  New  Zealand  system  advantage  of 
the  State  pensioners  do  or  do  not  get  contributions  from  cliaritable 
their  relatives  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  gone  at  all  deeply  into  ^^^^  State 
the  New  Zealand  system.  pensions  in 

evokmg 

30973.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  probable  that  supposing  contributions 
they  have  10s.  a  week  in  New  Zealand,  the  relatives  sub-  fi'om 
scribe  something  more  than  that,  in  order  to  give  them  relatives, 
extras  ? — I  think  it  is  most  unlikely,  from  aU  I  know  of 

human  nature  in  dealing  with  these  cases,  that  the  State 
could  bring  the  pressure  that  we  are  able  to  bring  upon 
relations  and  upon  employers  and  people  of  that  kind  to 
contribute  something  for  something  from  the  State. 

30974.  You  see  it  is  not  a  question  of  pressure,  and  it 
may  be  simply  a  question  of  encouragement.  If  a  person 
has  10s.  it  may  therefore  be  thought  worth  while  to  give 
them  an  extra  2s.  to  enable  them  to  have  rather  a  better 
life  ? — I  prefer  pressure  to  encouragement  in  this  case. 

30975.  But  you  have  not  inquired  about  the  New 
Zealand  scheme  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

30976.  Would  you  not  think  it  necessary  before  we 
accept  that  suggestion  on  your  part,  that  we  should  take 
evidence  on  the  New  Zealand  system  ? — I  do  not  know 
the  system,  but  I  am  familiar,  I  think,  with  the  main 
outlines  of  it. 

30977.  We  could  not  accept  that  suggestion  of  yours 
without  taking  evidence  about  State  systems,  oould  we  ? 
— Of  course,  what  I  say  is  only  my  evidence. 

30978.  It  is  not  evidence  as  to  the  facts,  because  you 
do  not  know  them  ? — Certainly,  it  is  evidence  as  to  facts. 

30979.  But  you  do  not  know  the  facts  ? — Yes,  these  are 
specific  facts. 

30980.  I  meant  to  ask  whether  your  suggestion  that 
there  would  be  no  contributions  under  a  State  system 
can  be  considered  evidence,  if  you  have  not  inquired 
as  to  whether  there  are  contributions  under  a  State 
system  ? — I  do  not  think  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  there 
would  be  no  contribution. 

30981.  Would  you  say  that  there  would  be  fewer  con- 
tributions ? — I  should  think  there  would  be  very  many 
fewer  contributions. 

30982.  But  you  have  not  inquired  into  that  ? — No, 
not  into  the  New  Zealand  sj'stem. 

30983.  Have  you  incjuired  into  any  State  pension 
system  ? — No. 
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30984.  Then  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  know  ;  I  know 
from  my  knowledge  of  human  nature.  May  I  put  it  in 
this  way  ?  We  are  able  to  say  to  A,  "  Now,  if  you  do 
not  give  your  mother  2s.  a  week,  we  shall  not  give  her 
5s."  ;  and  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  5s.,  or  to  give 
4s.,  or  to  give  3s.,  or  to  give  2s.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
power  in  that  way.  I  am  merely  saying  from  my  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  that  if  you  said  to  A,  "  Your 
mother  has  got  10s.  anyhow,  we  have  got  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  we  cannot  stop  it  or  enlarge  it  or  decrease  it  " — 
you  would  not  as  a  matter  of  human  nature,  I  think,  get 
the  son  who  does  not  want  to  contribute  very  much  to. 
wards  his  mother's  help,  to  do  it. 


30985.  That  is  your  opinion  ?- 
what  it  is  worth. 
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30986.  But  you  do  not  know  the  facts  ? — I  know  the 
facts  as  they  are  in  London. 

30987.  You  do  not  know  the  facts  about  a  State  sys- 
tem ? — I  do  not  know  the  facts  about  New  Zealand,  but 
I  know  the  facts  about  London. 

30988.  There  is  no  State  system  here  ?— That  is  so. 

30989.  Therefore  it  would  be  necessary  for  us,  before 
we  accept  that  view  of  human  nature,  to  take  evidence  ? 
— Very  well. 

30990.  (Miss  Hill.)  How  far  is  the  £36,000  a  year 
which  is  given  to  j  oly technics  given  in  perpetuity,  ao 
that  it  could  not  be  re-appropriated  for  pensions  if  the 
Charity  Commissioners  should  think  it  well  to  do  so  ? — A 
scheme  can  always  be  altered,  and  we  have  a  certain 
amount  of  discretionary  power.  Of  that  £36,000, 
£22,250  is  compulsory  under  the  present  scheme,  and  the 
balance,  that  is  to  say,  something  like  £14,000,  is 
discretionary  with  us. 

30991.  Is  there  any  present  intention  to  apply  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  to  increase  the  pension  fund  ? — 
We  have  never  had  a  debate  upon  that  point,  but  at 
present  I  should  say  we  are  all  quite  satisfied  with  the 
work  that  we  are  doing  for  the  j  olytechnics. 

30992.  So  that  you  do  not  wish  to  make  any  change  ? — 
I  have  to  be  very  careful  how  I  speak  for  a  large  body  of 
gentlemen  of  different  opinions. 

30993.  I  mean,  at  any  rate,  that  there  has  been  no 
resolution  passed  by  your  body  ? — There  has  been  no 
resolution  upon  the  subject  before  us.  Personally,  I 
hope  that  some  day  we  may  be  able  to  give  more  of  our 
money  towards  pensions. 

30994.  I  suppose  the   supplement  to  your  pensions 
advantage  of  which  comes  from  relations,  employers,  and  so  on,  has  to 

be  rather  pressed  for  than  not,  and  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  you  as  if  it  came  like  a  spontaneous  offer,  such  as  Mrs. 
Webb  suggested  might  be  made  ? — Verv'  frequently  it  is 
a  fairly  spontaneous  offer,  ^yhen  it  is  really  pointed  out  to 
them. 

30995.  Yes,  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  ? — I  have 
one  or  two  recent  cases  in  my  mind  where  certainly  we 
took  a  very  strict  line.  We  did  think  that  more  ought 
to  be  done  for  the  old  parent,  and  we  did  bring  a  good 
deal  of  pressure  to  bear. 

30996.  So  that  you  have  evidence  that  that  amount  of 
aaoney  would  not  spontaneously  have  been  volunteered  ? 
— Yes,  a  good  deal  of  evidence. 

30997.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  The  area  which  you  administer 
is  as  wide  as  the  Metropolis,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  the 
Police  Metropolitan  area. 

30998.  Have  you  any  criticisms  to  make  on  the  size 
of  the  area  ? — No,  except  that  our  money  would  not  even 
suffice  for  the  smaller  area. 

30999.  Which  smaller  area  ? — I  mean  taking  inner 
London  instead  of  outer  London. 
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31000.  Do  you  think  that  the  size  of  the  area  makes  it 
difficult  for  you  to  get  the  kind  of  information  you  require 
about  the  cases  ? — It  must  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to 
bring  our  charitable  funds  to  the  notice  of  the  deserving 
and  aged  poor. 

31001.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  divided 
London  into  districts,  and  took  one  district  each  year  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 
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31002.  Do  you  think  you  would  gain  anything  by 
getting  more  local  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  appli- 
cants ? — At  present  the  limit  of  age  is  seventy-seven,  and 
the  more  you  increase  local  knowledge,  so  the  more  you 
have  to  enlarge  the  disappointment.  As  it  is,  very  little 
of  our  money  is  given  to  anybody  under  seventy-seven. 

31003.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
applicants,  and  I  meant  whether,  if  you  had  a  smaller 
area,  you  would  not  get  more  local  knowledge  of  the 
characters  and  so  forth  of  the  people  who  apply  to  you  ? — 
I  think  we  have  every  knowledge  through  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society. 

31004.  Is  that  information  supplied  to  you  by  the 
central  office  or  by  the  local  committees  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  ? — By  the  local  committees  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
every  case  is  gone  into  by  us  as  well. 

31005.  By  a  committee  of  your  own,  do  you  mean  ? — 
Yes.  Mr  Drummond  takes  a  very  great  interest  in  it, 
as  a  member  of  ovir  committee,  and  Mr.  Rowland  and  I 
personally  take  a  great  interest  in  it. 

31006.  Do  you  find  that  the  reports  that  you  get  from 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  differ  very  much  in 
value  ? — No,  not  to  any  very  large  extent.  If  they 
heartily  recommend  a  case,  we  feel  quite  safe  ;  but  if  they 
refuse  a  case,  then  we  go  into  it  with  very  great  care.  If 
they  find,  for  instance,  that  the  person,  although  very 
aged,  has  not  given  sufficient  evidence  of  thrift,  then  we 
should  go  into  that  point  very  carefully.  But  we  cannot 
be  too  grateful  to  them  for  the  work  they  have  done  fcr 
us. 

31007.  Practically  they  act  as  a  sieve  ? — They  do,  and 
their  work  is  very  valuable. 

31008.  All  the  people  are  passed  through  their  sieve, 
and  then  they  are  subjected  to  a  further  examination  by 
yourselves  ? — Yes. 

31009.  Have  you  any  conditions  precedent  to  granting 
these  pensions  ?  Do  you  say  that  the  age  must  be  seventy- 
seven,  or  is  there  any  other  condition  on  which  you  must 
rule  out  cases  ? — No.  We  do  not  say  the  age  must  be 
seventy-seven.  You  will  see  by  paragraph  19  how  they 
are  divided.  Now  and  then  we  have  taken  a  case  below 
that  age,  and  I  recollect  a  case  nearer  sixty. 

31010.  Have  you  any  rule  practically  in  your  own 
mind  ? — Practically  we  hardly  look  at  cases  below  seventy, 
unless  there  are  very  special  circumstances. 

31011.  Do  you,  for  instance,  insist  that  people  must 
have  what  is  called  "  come  down  "  in  the  world  ? — No. 

31012.  You  do  not  give  the  pensions  to  tradesmen  or  to 
people  who  have  kept  a  shop  in  preference  to  people  who 
have  been  artisans  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

31013.  You  would  treat  them  all  on  an  equality, 
perhaps  ? — We  should  treat  them  all  on  an  absolute 
equality. 

31014.  When  you  make  inquiries  into  character,  what 
points  do  you  select  ? — We  should  select  evidences  of 
thrift.  Of  course,  if  a  person  had  brought  up  a  large 
family,  we  should  think  that  was  a  great  credit  to  them. 
Then  we  should  consider  their  being  able  to  save  some- 
thing, and  we  should  consider  their  sobriety,  their  industry, 
and  any  help  they  may  have  given  to  their  aged  relations 
themselves — often  they  do  that ;  and  then  the  cleanliness 
of  their  homes  we  look  to. 

31015.  Do  you  inquire  thoroughly  into  the  state  of  the 
houses  into  which  you  send  pensions  ? — Yes. 

31016.  Have  you  any  ladies  on  your  board  ? — No. 

31017.  (Miss  Hill.)  But  I  gather  that  ladies  act  as  Lad}- 
almoners — the  pensions  are  paid  by  ladies  connected  almoners, 
with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  are  they  not  ? — 

Yes. 

31018.  I  understand  the  pensions  are  all  paid  weekly ;  INIethod  of 
is  that  so  ? — No.    Some  are  paid  at  the  office,  and  the  i>ayment  of 
recipients,  I  think,  come  quarterly  in  those  cases.    But  pensions, 
most  of  them  are  paid  weekly  through  the  almoners  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society. 

31019.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  they  report  from  time  to  time 
on  the  cases  ? — Yes. 

31020.  In  the  cases  which  are  not  dealt  with  by  the 
almoners  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  what 
supervision  do  you  exercise  ? — They  are  nearly  aU  dealt 
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with  by  the  almoners  of  the  ('harity  Organisation  Society. 
We  have  a  few  who  are  not,  and  those  people  come  up  and 
see  ]Mj.  Batten,  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Rowland  (who 
takes  a  very  great  interest  in  this  work)  and  report. 
Sometimes  they  are  visited  by  Mr.  Rowland. 

31021.  Can  you  count  on  having  a  report  every  half-year 
at  least  with  regard  to  every  cas3  that  you  assist  ? — The 
secretary  tells  me  that  if  there  was  any  cause  for  calling 
for  a  report  we  should  have  one,  and  when  these  people 
present  themselves  at  our  ofifices  at  Temple  Gardens  they 
are  seen  by  him  and  probably  by  Mr.  Rowland,  who 
undertakes  this  work.  Mr.  Rowland  is  the  person  who 
visits  a  good  deal  amongst  the  poor.  He  takes  a  most 
kindly  interest  in  them,  and  would  notice  to  a  certain 
extent  their  condition,  and  would  put  questions  to  them. 
Mr.  Batten  reinforces  what  I  say.  He  considers  that  not 
5  per  cent,  of  our  pensioners  receive  their  allowances 
quarterly,  and  that  95  per  cent,  at  least  receive  their 
allowances  by  weekly  instalments  through  the  almoners 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

31022.  Have  you  had  in  your  experience  any  large  num- 
ber of  cases  which  have  been  compelled  by  various  circum- 
stances to  relinquish  their  pensions  and  go  into  institutions  ? 
— Not  a  large  number. 

31023.  Do  you  find  periodically  that  some  go  into  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes.  As  you  know,  they  became  so  old 
that,  even  with  double  the  pension,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  them  to  go  into  an  infirmary  or  into  some 
institution.  We  generally  persuade  them  to  go  in  that 
case. 

31024.  To  resume  the  subject  of  supervision,  what 
guarantee  have  you  that  the  people  who  have  promised  to 
subscribe  to  the  support  of  their  relatives,  continue  to  do 
so  ?— We  have  no  guarantee,  but  I  do  not  recollect  a  single 
case  where  the  subscriptions  have  been  dropped.  The 
secretary  says  some  have  had  to  be  dropped  through 
death. 

31025.  That  goes  without  saying ;  have  you  evidence 
that  the  subscriptions  are  being  paid  ? — Yes. 

31026.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — No. 

31027.  Then  it  does  all  this  work  voluntarily  ? — Yes. 

31028.  Practically  you  rely  on  a  large  volunteer  body  ? 
— Yes  ;  we  have  no  staff  for  that  kind  of  thing. 

31029.  Have  you  anything  in  your  scheme  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  elect  a  lady  on  your  board  ? — You  will  see 
in  paragraph  1  how  the  governing  body  is  composed. 

31030.  There  is  nothing  there,  I  gather,  to  prevent  a 
lady  being  nominated  ? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
lady  being  put  on. 

31031.  (Mrs.  Bosanqnet.)  I  take  it  that  the  lack  of  con- 
tributions from  relatives  would  not  disqualify  a  pen- 
sioner, if  there  were  not  relatives  ? — Certainly  not. 

31032.  A  I'eally  destitute  case — destitute  of  both  friends 
and  emploj'ers — would  probably  have  rather  a  special 
claim  on  you  ?— Yes.  Supposing  a  person  had  relatives 
who  could  really  afford  to  pay,  but  those  relatives  would 
not  give  anything,  we  should  not  debar  that  person  from 
having  a  pension,  merely  because  the  relatives  could  afford 
to  pay  and  would  not  pay  ;  but  where  we  have  a  number 
of  equally  deserving  cases,  we  should  say,  well,  we  have  got 
to  consider  all  the  others  as  well  as  you  ;  your  relatives 
ought  to  support  you. 

31033.  Have  you  had  any  objection  raised  to  the  in- 
quiries made  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ?— 
Yes,  in  a  few  cases. 

31034.  By  the  pensioners  themselves  ? — Yes. 

31035.  Did  you  think  they  were  justified  ? — No.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  case  where  they  were  justified.  I  have 
differed  personally  on  several  occasions  with  the  almoners 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  have  granted  a 
pension  where  they  did  not  recommend  ;  because  I  thought 
that  these  people  were  very  old  indeed,  and  to  my  mind 

ation  there  were  sufficient  evidences  if  not  of  thrift,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  putting  by  anything  or  anj-thing  of  any 
adequate  size.  My  committee  clo  not  feel  bound  absolutely 
to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society.  We  do  not  care  to  hand  our  work  over 
entirely  to  them,  but  we  are  most  grateful  to  them  for  all 
they  have  done.  We  usualh^  follow  their  recommenda- 
tions, but  in  some  cases,  as  I  say,  we  differ  from  them. 
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3 1030.  You  do  not  think  that  the  S3'stem  of  inquiry  is 
such  as  to  be  a  hardship  to  the  applicants,  do  you  ? — I 
think  you  must  merely  take  it  from  me  that  I  have  had  no 
evidence  of  that,  beyond,  as  I  say,  a  few  complaints  from 
people  that  no  pension  has  been  recommended  in  their  case. 
I  recollect  one  case  where  they  objected  to  the  nature  of  the 
inquiries. 

31037.  Is  that  the  only  one  out  of  the  whole  number 
that  you  recollect  ? — Yes. 

31038.  (Mr.  Loch.)  I  suppose  your  position  with  regard 
to  what  Mrs.  Webb  asked  you  is  something  like  this — 
that  if  a  person  has  a  sufficient  pension  from  some  quarter 
aheady,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  relations  will  help,  but  on 
the  other  hand  if  you  ask  them  to  help  towards  a  sufficient 
pension,  they  are  more  likely  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
are. 

31039.  The  reason  for  asking  them  to  help  is,  I  suppose, 
that  they  may  do  their  duty  after  all  by  their  own  people  ? 
— Yes,  if  we  had  a  great  deal  more  money  we  should  not 
bring  perhaps  quite  as  much  pressure  to  bear  on  relations  ; 
but  having  a  very  small  sum  of  money  to  go  amongst  a 
very  large  and  deserving  class,  we  feel  justified  in  using 
this  pressure  on  the  relations  and  saying,  "  Well,  if  we  give 
to  this  particular  case,  you  can  afford  to  do  something 
more,  and  we  think  you  ought  to."' 

31040.  You  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  a  charitable 
society  should  do  for  people  what  they  ought  to  do  for 
themselves  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

31041.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  Do  you  yourselves  collect  the 
contributions  from  relatives  ? — The  almoners  collect  it,  we 
do  not,  as  we  have  no  staff. 

31042.  (Mr.  Loch.)  I  should  like  the  Commission  to 
understand  how  it  is  done.  I  think  you  receive  reports 
from  the  district  committees  that  they  have  made  in- 
vestigations as  to  the  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  able 
to  help  ? — Yes. 

31043.  Then  practically  you  have  in  your  hands  before 
you  the  basis  for  some  sort  of  discrimination  as  to  who 
should  be  asked  ?— That  is  so. 

31044.  Then  the  money  is  received  from  the  relations 
or  friends  or  ex-employers,  who  ever  they  may  be,  by  the 
district  committees  of  the  Society  ? — Yes. 

31045.  And  they  receive,  in  addition  to  that,  the  money 
which  you  grant  from  the  fund  ? — That  is  so. 

31046.  Those  two  taken  together  make  up  your  large 
sum  mentioned  in  paragraph  18  ? — Yes  ;  which  the 
almoners  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  pay  weekly. 

31047.  Do  they  report  monthly  or  so,  so  that  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  you  may  judge  whether  or  not 
everything  is  going  on  well  ? — Yes,  that  is  it  precisely. 

31048.  Is  there  not  a  chance  that  the  value  of  the 
property  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Parochial  Founda- 
tion may  increase,  so  that  a  larger  sum  may  be  available 
on  that  ground,  apart,  I  mean,  from  withdra^ving  anything 
from  the  Polytechnics  ? — I  think  the  value  of  our  property 
will  increase,  aad  therefore  our  income  will  increise ;  but 
unless  we  go  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  we  can  only 
spend  £4,500  a  year  in  pensions. 

31049.  True,  but  with  that  increase  in  view,  if  you 
thought  fit  you  could  go  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — 
Certainly.  I  am  full  of  hope  myself  that  some  day  we  may 
have  more  money.  But  that  has  never  been  discussed  by 
the  committee,  and  I  want  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
represent  as  the  opinions  of  a  large  body  of  gentlemen 
opinions  which  may  not  have  been  formed  and  which 
certainly  have  never  been  expressed. 

31050.  About  the  seniles,  when  they  get  to  the  very  last 
stage  of  self-support  do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  them  ?  Do  the  committees  of  the  Society  report 
to  you  that  they  are  getting  past  looking  after  themselves 
in  their  homes  ? — Yes  ;  and  then  we  do  of  course  exercise 

pressure,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  amount  of  pres-  -pj^g  removal 
sure  has  to  be  exerci.^ed  to  get  them  to  give  up  their  little  „f  senile 
home,  and  to  go  into  an  infirmary  or  some  institution  pensioners  to 
which  is  far  more  suitable  for  them  in  their  condition.  institutions. 

31051.  I  take  it  you  see  no  alternative  to  the  infirmary 
in  that  later  part  of  life  when  they  really  cannot  lojk 
after  themselves  ? — There  are  very  few  private  homes  at 
present  to  meet  that  class  of  case  ;  there  are  one  or  two, 
but  not  many. 
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31052.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Are  these  persons  who 
receive  pensions  usually  supported  by  relatives  before 
they  become  pensioners  ? — Yes,  by  relatives  and  friends  ; 
and  often  they  have  been  living  on  their  savings.  If  you 
look  down  our  sheets  you  will  find  many  a  case  where 
they  had  £100  saved  and  have  been  living  on  that,  but 
as  these  are  the  people  who  live  to  an  extreme  age,  those 
savings  get  exhausted  ;  then  their  children  are  them- 
selves getting  families,  and  therefore  find  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  support  their  aged  parents. 

31053.  So  that  your  pressure  upon  the  relatives  would 
rather  be  to  increase  the  amount  they  are  giving,  than  to 
make  some  fresh  grant,  because  they  are  already  giving 
something  ? — I  should  say  it  is  more  often  to  increase 
the  amount  than  to  begin  giving  something. 

31054.  So  that  we  could  not  quite  put  down  the  whole 
£8,334  as  the  result  of  pressure  put  upon  the  relatives  by 
the  granting  of  the  pensions  ? — No,  you  could  not  put  it 
all  down  to  that,  but  you  might  put  a  very  large  amount 
of  it  down. 

31055.  [Mr.  Loch.)  There  would  also  be  a  good  deal  of 
money  coming  from  other  sources,  such  as  former  em- 
ployers, and  so  on,  would  there  not  ? — Yes. 

31056.  (31 r.  Booth.)  The  people  who  come  to  you  have 
managed  to  live,  and  have  been  supported  in  some  way, 
until  then  ? — Yes. 


31057.  Therefore,   unless   your   limitation  of   10s.   a  London 
week  is  futile,  it  must  mean  that  what  you  give,  some-  Parochial 
body  else  no  longer  gives  ? — Not  quite  ;    because  they  Charities, 
have  been  living  on  less. 

31053.  On  less  than  10s.  a  week  ? — Certainly — often. 

31059.  Does  it  follow  that  there  has  been  any  material 
increase  in  their  income  ?— Might  I  say  also  that  their 
earnings  are  growing  less  as  their  age  advances  ?  You 
will  find,  generally,  that  the  women  get  sewing,  which  is 
provided  by  the  church  of  the  parish,  or  by  the  chapels 
to  which  they  are  attached— different  people  provide 
them  with  work  ;  perhaps  it  only  amounts  to  2s.  a  week, 
but  it  is  2s.  a  week,  and  then,  as  eyesight  fails,  that  goes. 

31060.  All  your  action  does  is  to  make  certain  the 
income  that  they  do  get  ? — Yes. 

31061.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  the  case  of  the  City  Ace  limit 
parishes  for  which  there  is  a  pension  fund,  do  you  find  it  for  City  of 
necessary  to  have  the  same  age  limit  ? — No ;  in  the  City  London 
we  can  be  far  less  particular.  pensioners 

31062.  And  you  can  take  a  lower  age  ? — Much  lower. 
The  conditions  are  not  anything  as  hard  there  ;  people 
are  much  better  off. 

31063.  Is  it  the  same  with  all  those  five  parishes  you 
mention  in  paragraph  five  ? — We  have  no  control  over 
those. 


Jlr.  William  D.  Elsam.  c  iUed  in ;  and  Examined. 
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31064.  (Chairrruirt.)  I  understand  you  are  the  Vaccina- 
tion Officer  of  the  Kingston  Union,  and  you  wish  to  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  National  Vaccination  Officers" 
Association,  of  which  you  are  honorary  secretary  ? — Yes. 

31065.  I  think  you  have  prepared  a  short  statement 
which  we  can  receive  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  That  in  the  event  of  the  administration  of  the 
Vaccination  Acts  being  transferred  from  boards  of 
guardians  to  some  other  authority,  that  authority  shall 
be  a  central  one,  such  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
or  a  Central  Board  of  Health  to  be  created  by  Parlia- 
ment to  deal  with  sanitary  matters. 

2.  That  it  would  be  undesirable  to  transfer  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Vaccination  Acts  from  boards  of  guardians 
to  county  or  borough  councils  or  to  urban  or  rural  district 
councils. 

3.  That  many  vaccination  officers  hold  dual  appoint- 
ments under  boards  of  guardians  and  if  the  administration 
of  the  Vaccination  Acts  was  transferred  to  any  other 
authority  other  than  a  central  authority  it  is  probable 
that  those  officers  would  be  unable  to  retain  their  appoint- 
ments. 

4.  That  in  very  rural  districts  it  is  undoubtedly  an 
advantage  that  the  vaccination  officer  should  hold 
these  dual  appointments. 

5.  That  it  is  undesirable  to  increase  the  number  of 
authorities  to  administer  the  Vaccination  Acts,  and 
failing  the  transferanc?  to  a  central  authority  such  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  the  Vaccination  Acts  be 
administered  by  boards  of  guardians  as  at  present  and 
under  such  conditions  as  govern  the  due  performance 
of  such  duties  according  to  the  present  orders  under  the 
Act  of  1898,  which  devolves  upon  the  guardians  only  a 
nominal  supervision  of  the  administration. 

Pluralist  31066.  (Chairman).  The  Association  which  you  repre 

vaccination  sent  is  opposed  to  any  idea  of  transferring  the  administra- 
officei-s.  tion  of  vaccination  to  authorities  other  than  boards  of 

guardians  ? — That  is  so. 

31067.  And  you  give  as  one  reason  that,  at  present 
vaccination  officers  hold  more  than  one  appointment 
under  boards  of  guardians  ? — That  is  so. 

31068.  What  are  the  average  emoluments  of  a  vaccina- 
tion officer  ? — It  varies  greath'.  Take  an  officer  like 
myself,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  We  are 
paid  by  fee,  and  it  depends  entirely  on  whether  there  is  an 
outbreak  of  small-pox  or  not  in  the  district.  In  the 
ordinary  way  my  fees  would  average  £250  a  year,  out  of 
which  I  provide  my  own  office  accommodation  and  pay 
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the  whole  of  my  travelling  expenses,  my  union  covering 
roughly  about  forty  square  miles.  I  have  seventeen 
parishes  and  fifteen  public  vaccinators  in  my  union. 

31069.  Would  your  area  be  larger  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  vaccination  officer's  ? — No.  You  might  term 
mine  an  urban  district.  Of  course  in  London,  and  in 
other  thickly-populated  districts,  the  aroa  is  very  much 
smaller.  Would  you  allow  me  to  read  a  resolution 
which  my  Association  first  passed  with  reference  to 
the  a  dministration  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  ?  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  on  October  19th,  1901,  we 
passed  the  following  resolution  : — "  Taking  into  consider- 
ation the  difficulties  caused  by  boards  of  guardians  as 
administrators  of  the  Vaccination  Acts,  vaccination 
officers  are  of  opinion  that  as  boards  of  guardians  create 
more  opposition  than  the  public  whom  the  Act  concerns, 
it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  administration  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion Acts  from  local  control,  and  that  they  be  placed  under 
an  Imperial  authority  such  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
or  a  Central  Board  of  Health,  to  be  created  by  Parliament 
to  deal  with  sanitary  matters."  That  was  passed  just 
after  the  Act  of  1898  had  been  brought  into  operation. 
As  officers,  we  found  that  the  boards  of  guardians  through- 
out the  country  were  making  the  Acts  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  the  officers  to  administer.  Prior  to  the  Act 
of  1898,  there  was  practically  very  little  vaccination  being 
done  in  the  country,  but  since  the  Vaccination  Act  and 
Order  of  1898  came  on  the  Statute  Book  we  officers  knew 
our  position  and  were  carrying  out  the  acts  intended  by 
the  Government.  We  then  felt  that  we  ought  to  be  taken 
away  from  local  control  altogether  and  placed  direct  under 
the  Local  Government  Board.  It  came  to  our  knowledge 
just  after  that,  on  January  14th,  1903,  that  a  deputation 
was  received  by  the  then  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  jVIr.  Walter  Long,  from  the  Imperial  Vaccina- 
tion League,  urging  that  as  vaccination  was  more  of  a 
sanitary  matter  the  Act  should  be  administered  by 
sanitary  authorities  and  not  by  boards  of  guardians, 
especially  seeing  that  there  were  so  many  boards  of 
guardians  at  that  time  opposing  the  administration  of  the 
Act.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was 
t'nen  rejiorted  to  have  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  trans- 
ferring the  Acts  from  boards  of  guardians  to  county 
councils  and  borough  councils.  At  a  meeting  held  on 
February  2l8t,  1903,  we  passed  a  resolution  to  the  following 
effect : — "  That  the  Local  Government  Board  when 
framing  their  new  Vaccination  Bill  and  Orders  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  same  be  respectfully  asked  to  place 
vaccination  officers  under  a  central  authority  such  as  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  if 
unable  to  do  this,  that  such  officers  should  continue  to  act 
under  the  guardians  of  the  several  unions  as  at  present. 
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and  under  such  con'litions  as  govern  the  due  performance 
of  such  duties  according  to  the  present  Order  of  the  Act  of 
1898."  Our  contention  was  that  if  the  Vaccination  Acts 
were  transferred  to  the  county  councils,  or  even  to  the 
borough  councils,  you  would  simply  be  transferring  the 
anti-vaccinator  from  boards  of  giardians  to  those 
authorities.  We  have  realised  for  years  past  that  at 
guardians'  elections  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  got 
on  the  boards  not  so  much  to  administer  relief  to  the  poor 
age  of  as  for  them  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  vaccination 
officer  in  performing  his  duties  as  laid  down  by  Govern- 
ment. If  you  took  away  those  Acts  from  boards  of 
g;iardians  you  would  be  simply  transferring  those  who 
are  opposed  to  vaccination  to  these  other  authorities  and— 
without  m  any  way  being  offensive — you  would  be  re- 
ducing the  status  of  the  members  of  county  councils  to  t!:e 
same  level  as  many  boards  of  grardians  in  the  co-antry  at 
the  present  day. 

31070.  You  hold,  therefore,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
local  authority  entrusted  with  enforcing  vaccination,  they 
will  always  be  subject  to  the  same  agitation  and  the  same 
pressure  that  boards  of  guardians  are  at  the  present  time  ? 
— That  is  so.  Then  with  regard  to  holding  dual  appoint- 
ments, many  vaccination  officers,  especially  in  the  country 
districts,  ai'c  also  relieving  officers.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts particularly  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  vaccination 
officer  should  hold  the  apjiointment  of  relieving  officer  and 
also  the  appointment  of  registrar  of  births  and  deaths, 
because  in  going  round  his  district  in  connection  with  his 
registration  work  and  his  out-relief  he  is  going  over  the 
same  area  that  he  would  have  to  do  as  vaccination  officer. 
As  ho  is  only  paid  by  results,  the  emoluments  for  the 
country  officers  are  so  small  that  it  would  bo  impossible 
for  any  vaccination  officer  to  get  a  living,  because  the 
average  emoluments  in  the  country  of  a  vaccination  officer 
would  not  amount  to  more  than  £25  or  £30  a  year. 

31071.  Ai'e  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  vaccina- 
tion officers  also  medical  officers  of  boards  of  g  lardians  ? — 
The  vaccination  officer  is  quite  distinct  from  the  public 
vaccinator.  The  vaccination  officer's  duty  is  to  see  that 
the  Act  is  administered.  The  public  vaco  nator  is  the 
officer  who  does  the  vaccination,  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  also  Poor  Law  officers,  in  fact,  in  my  own  union  all 
fifteen  vaccinators  are  Poor  Law  medical  officers  ;  so  that 
they  arc  doing  the  vaccination  at  the  same  time  as  they 
are  visiting  their  Poor  Law  cases. 

31072.  Have  the  vaccination  officers  to  be  medical 
officers  ? — No.    I  am  not  a  medical  man. 

31073.  Then  you  are  merely  a  registrar  ;  is  that  so  ? — 
Strictly  speaking,  we  keep  the  register  of  all  cases  of 
successful  primary  va-^cination,  and  have  to  take  legal 
procc-Hlincs  agxinst  any  dofaultcrs  under  the  Act,  and  are 
hold  G23onsible  for  the  whole  of  the  vaccination  in  our 
distrii  t. 

31074.  Have  you  to  report  on  anything  else  lesides 
vaccination  ? — No. 

3107r).  Assuming  for  a  minute  that  if  you  were  trans- 
ferred to  another  local  authority  you  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  opposition  from  anti-vaccinators  as  you 
are  now,  would  there  not  be  some  advantage  if  you 
were  so  transferred  to  the  health  authority  and  your 
work  was  added  on  to  that  of  the  notification  of  infectious 
1.  us  to  diseases  ? — In  my  own  district  it  would  be  a  great  disad- 
ev  of  vantage,  and  for  this  reason  :  At  the  present  time  I  have 
to  look  to  one  Loard,  but  in  my  district  there  are  no  less 
than  ten  sanitary  authorities,  and  I  can  safely  say  that 
on  every  one  of  those  ten  sanitai-y  authorities  there  are 
anti-vaccinators.  Only  the  other  day  I  had  a  summons 
at  my  local  bench  which  I  conducted  myself,  and  I  Mas 
opposed  by  a  solicitor  who  is  a  member  of  the  Kingston 
Corporation  and  a  member  of  their  sanitary  committee. 
I  had  to  summon  the  chairman  of  my  own  district  council 
where  I  hve  for  not  having  his  child  vaccinated.  He 
was  a  magistrate  by  virtue  of  his  appointment,  and 
he  had  to  get  ofiE  the  bench  and  go  into  the  dock  and 
be  convicted  by  his  brother  magistrates,  and  then  go 
back  on  the  bench  and  finish  the  proceedings.  That 
gentleman  was  also  chairman  of  an  isolation  hospital 
committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  provision  for  small- 
pox cases. 

31076.  {Mr.  Bcnlham.)  Was  he  also  a  member  of  a 
board  of  guardians  ? — No  ;  he  tried  to  get  on  the  bonrd 
of  Guardians,  but  he  was  unsuccessful. 
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31077.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  would  say  that  amongst   ifr.  W.  D 
the  sanitary  authorities,  so  far  as  your  experience  is  Elsam. 

concerned,  there  is  more  objection  to  vaccination  than   

there  is  amongst  the  guardians  ? — That  is  so.  Not  1906. 
many  years  ago  the  mayor  of  Kingston-upon-Thames 

was  a  well-known  anti-vaccinator,  so  if  I  had  to  taku 
out  any  summonses  I  never  thought  of  going  before  his 
bench,  but  I  went  before  another  bench.  At  Kingston- 
upon-Thames  there  has  been,  only  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  local  anti-vaccina- 
tion league  made  a  magistrate  for  the  borough. 

31078.  Have  you  a  health  authority  in  every  parish  ? — 
I  could  not  say  there  is  one  in  every  parish.  There  are 
seventeen  parishes,  but  there  are  only  ten  sanitary 
authorities.  Kingston  is  a  municipal  corporation  ;  and 
in  the  outlying  districts  they  put  three  or  four  parishes 
together  and  put  them  under  one  urban  district  council.  ■ 

31079.  You  think  you  would  rather  remain  with 
guardians,  because  you  think  you  would  have  greater 
obstruction  placed  in  your  way  in  carrying  out  your 
duties  by  any  other  local  authority,  though  you  would 
prefer,  I  understand,  if  possible,  to  be  under  a  central 
authority  ? — That  is  so. 

31080.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  London  I  think  the 
vaccination  officers  are  not  usually  relieving  officers,  are 
they  ?— No. 

31081.  They  are  usually  separate  officers,  not  holding 
any  other  appointments  ? — That  is  so.  I  know  several 
other  cases.  There  is  my  own  case — I  do  not  hold  any 
other  appointment ;  and  there  is  also  the  case  of  the 
vaccination  officers  of  the  West  Derby  Union  and  many 
others. 

31082.  Taking  the  great  bulk  of  them,  I  suppose  they 
do  hold  other  appointments  outsid?  London  ? — Out  of 
some  1,600  vaccination  officers,  I  should  say  there  are  at 
least  1,200  who  hold  dual  appointments. 

31083.  They  are  also  relieving  officers,  or  registrars  cf 
births  and  deaths,  or  both  ? — Yes.  There  is  this  much 
to  be  remembered — that  a  relieving  officer  is  not  allowed 
to  hold  an  appointment  under  another  authority  without 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
Board  will  not  give  their  consent  if  part  of  the  district 
is  outside  his  area  as  regards  the  administration  of  out- 
relief. 
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31084.  The  Board  would  not  like  their  holding  office 
under  two  difierent  authorities  ? — Take  my  own  case  ; 
I  should  not  like  to  be  under  ten  boards. 

31085.  Are  you  aware  that  the  ciuestion  whether  the 
vaccination  authority  should  be  altered  was  brought 
before  the  Vaccination  Commission  ? — I  think  I  brought 
it  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vaccination 
Expenses,  if  that  is  what  you  are  referring  to. 

31086.  I  am  referring  to  the  Royal  Commission  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  that  was  a  matter  that  they  con- 
sidered at  all. 

31087.  Yes,  they  did,  excuse  me.  They  went  into 
it,  as  to  M-hether  the  Vaccination  Authority  should  be 
changed,  and  they  took  some  objection  to  it  on  the  ground 
of  the  large  number  of  sanitary  authorities  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  boards  of  guardians  ?■ — Then  I  take 
it  that  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  I  am,  that  it  would 
simply  be  increasing  the  opposition  ? 

31088.  Ihcy  thought  there  were  difficulties  in  making 
the  alteration.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  were  aware 
of  that,  and  would  wish  to  r.^fer  to  it  ?— No  ;  I  was  not 
then  secretary,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

31089.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  The  opinion  of  your  Associa- 
tion has  undergone  considerable  changes,  has  it  not, 
with  respect  to  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  1  oards  of 
guardians  administering  the  Vaccination  Acts  ? — No 
From  the  very  commencement  we  realised  that  the  Acts, 
seeing  that  they  were  obnoxious,  should  be  administered 
by  a  central  authority  ;  and  immediately  that  we  saw 
there  was  a  difficulty,  and  that  instead  of  being  ad- 
ministered by  a  central  authority  they  might  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  sanitary  authorities  or  some  other 
authority,  we  then  said,  failing  a  central  authority  there 
is  no  advantage  in  interfering  with  us. 

31090.  So  you  prefer  that  the  boards  of  guardians 
should  remain  the  authorities  ?— Certainly,  if  we  Gan- 
not  have  a  central  authority. 
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31091.  Your  objection  to  transferring  the  duties  to 
the  borough  councils  was  more  in  the  interests  of  the 
borough  councils,  because  it  would  bring  them  down 
to  the  level  of  the  guardians  ? — And  in  our  own  interests 
too,  because  it  would  increase  our  oppositions.  There 
are  more  members  on  borough  and  county  councils  than 
there  are  on  boards  of  guardians  ;  if  you  take  a  board 
of  guardians,  in  some  cases  there  may  be  only  thirty 
members,  but  on  a  county  council  there  may  be  100  or 
120  members.  Then  the  area  of  a  board  of  guardians 
would  be  smaller  than  the  area  of  a  county  council. 
You  would  therefore  be  increasing  your  opposition. 

31092.  So  that,  short  of  transfer  to  some  central 
authority,  you  prefer  it  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  ? — -Yes,  with  our  present  orders 
and  regulations.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  boards  to  see  that  we  do  our  duty,  but  if  boards 
of  guardians  are  going  to  have  the  option  of  allowiag 
us  to  do  our  duty  or  not,  then  I  say  do  away  with  us 
altogether. 

31093.  Your  opinions  would  change  then  ? — I  would 
say  abolish  us  ;   as  officers,  we  are  not  required. 

31094.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Could  you  explain  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  obstruction  that  guardians  offer — I 
do  not  quite  see  how  it  works  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
define  an  anti-vaccinator.  Many  people  do  not  believe 
in  vaccination  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  many  people 
are  anti-vaccinators  simply  because  an  officer  has  a 
duty  to  perform  and  they  have  no  power  to  prevent 
him  doing  it.  My  own  board  do  not  altogether  like 
my  having  the  power  to  prosecute.  I  do  not  think,  as 
my  board  is  constituted  to-day,  that  I  could  say  the 
majority  of  them  are  anti-vaccinators,  but  some  of  them 
are,  and  subscribe  to  the  local  anti-vaccination  league. 

31095.  What  form  does  their  opposition  take  ;  how 
does  it  meet  you  ? — In  this  way  ;  it  has  happened  in 
several  instances  that  where  an  officer  has  done  his  duty 
and  taken  proceedings  against  defaulters,  boards  of 
guardians  have  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  pay 
him  the  costs,  and  he  has  had  to  prosecute  his  own 
board  to  recover  those  costs.  They  have  in  some  in- 
stances gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  pay  the  salary  when 
earned,  simply  because  he  is  doing  his  duty. 

31096.  As  I  understand  it,  their  power  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  pay  the  fees  ? — Yes. 

31097.  Have  they  no  other  function  in  regard  to  this 
matter  ? — They  have  to  see  that  we  do  our  work,  and 
if  we  do  not  do  our  work  it  is  their  duty  to  call  upon 
us  to  do  it,  and  if  we  still  neglect,  then  they  have  to 
report  us  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  neglect 
of  duty. 

31098.  Would  you  mind  describing  the  routine  of 
yoiir  work,  so  that  we  may  see  how  the  Act  operates  in 


any  particular  case  ? — As  a  vaccination  officer,  I  receive 
a  return  of  the  births.  It  is  my  duty  then,  at  the  end 
of  four  months,  to  send  a  list  to  tiie  public  vaccinator 
of  all  children  unvaccinated.  Then  he  has  to  call  and 
offer  to  vaccinate.  If  they  refuse,  when  the  child  is 
six  months  old  I  have  to  send  the  parent  notice  threaten- 
ing to  take  proceedings  if  the  child  is  not  vaccinated* 
If  they  do  not  comply  with  that  notice  within  a  reason- 
able time,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  have  the  child  vaccinated,  it  is  my  duty 
to  take  proceedings  against  them  for  non-compliance 
with  the  Vaccination  Acts.  That  is  where  the  guardians 
object.  They  think  that  before  an  officer  should  take 
proceedings  against  a  defaulter  for  not  complying  with 
the  Act,  he  should  go  to  the  board  and  say,  "Please, 
may  I  prosecute  Mr.  Smith  ? "  The  board  may  say, 
"  No ;  that  gentleman  has  been  before  us,  and  tells  us  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  vaccination,  and  you  are  not  to 
prosecute  him."  Our  instructions  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  that  we  are  to  prosecute  ;  so 
then  we  are  between  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the  board  of  guardians. 

31099.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  proceed  as  a  rule  without 
consulting  the  board  ? — Yes,  we  take  proceedings,  because 
we  are  appointed  to  do  a  certain  duty,  and  it  is  included 
in  our  duties. 

31 100.  So  that  the  board  has  no  mitiative  in  the  matter 
at  all  ;  it  simply  comes  in  on  the  question  of  paying  the 
fees  ? — And  in  checking  our  work,  to  see  that  we  do  it.  I 
have  to  produce  my  work  to  them  every  month,  and  they 
do  not  pay  me  until  1  produce  the  certificate  and  show 
that  a  certain  child  has  been  vaccinated.  1  am  paid  no 
salary  whatever,  only  a  fee  for  every  child  vaccinated  and 
for  every  child  born  in  the  district. 

31101.  Do  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  compare  the  lists 
of  those  vaccinated  with  the  lists  of  those  who  are  bom  ? 
—Yes. 

31102.  The  guardians  do  that  ?— Yes. 

31103.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  What  other  ofiBces  do  you  combine 
with  your  vaccination  office  ? — Nothing  at  all ;  I  devote 
my  whole  time  to  this  work. 

31104.  But  you  have  spoken  of  other  offices  being  com- 
bined ? — Yes,  that  is  in  the  country  districts.  The  fees  for 
a  relieving  officer  and  a  registrar  in  the  country  altogether 
amount  to  very  little,  say  £120,  and  then  they  are 
appointed  as  vaccination  officers  as  well,  and  their  fees  as 
vaccination  officer  would  ccme  perhaps  to  £25,  because 
of  the  low  birth  rate. 

31105.  You  could  have  the  same  sort  of  combination 
of  offices  under  the  sanitary  authority,  could  you  not 
for  instance,  you  could  be  also  sanitary  inspector  ? — 
Certainly. 

31106.  Or  a  school  visitor  ? — Certainly. 
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31107.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  kindly  state  the  posi 
tion  which  you  held  in  connection  with  the  Charity  Trusts  ? 
— I  was  appointed  a  Charity  Commissioner  in  the  year  1882 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  for  several  years 
was  exclusively  engaged  in  the  administration  of  those 
Acts  for  the  reform  of  grammar  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional endowments.  Afterwards  my  services  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  work  of  the  Commission,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  I  have  been  Chief  Charity  Commissioner. 
I  have  recently  retired. 

31108.  During  the  time  that  you  have  been  either  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Endowed  Schools  or  of  the  Charitable 
Trusts,  there  has  been  a  transfer  of  all  the  work  connected 

listra-  'W'ith  the  Endowed  Schools  to  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
has  there  not  ? — That  was  in  1874.  Since  then  this  work 
of  has  been  transferred  from  the  Charity  Commissioners 
tion.  to  the  Education  Office.  The  transfer,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1899,  resulted,  after  certain  ordinances  of  thci 
Privy  Council,  which  had  followed  upon  the  Act,  in  the 
removal  of  the  control  and  supervision  of  all  educational 
endowments  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

31109.  We  now  come  to  the  purposes  of  the  Charitable, 
Trusts  Acts,  and  I  believe  you  divide  their  purposes  into 
five  heads,  firstly  the  preservation  of  the  capital  of  the 
charity  property  ? — I  should  like  to  say  upon  that  that  the 
history  of  the  Charity  Commission  from  its  foundation 
dates  back  to  the  investigations  undertaken  V)y  the  Com- 
missioners kno'WTi  as  Lord  Brougham's  Commissioners, 
who,  between  the  years  1820  and  1840,  traversed  the 
kingdom,  and  left  a  record,  in  about  fifty  volumes  folio, 
of  the  charities  of  the  country.  It  was  found  as  the  result 
of  that  investigation  that  funds,  and  even  lands,  were 
being  lost  from  time  to  time  :  that  administration  was  not 
always  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  trusts,  and  that 
various  tn  sts  were  either  incapable  of  bting  carried  out, 
trweie  doirg  more  harm  than  good.  In  the  result  the 
first  Charitable  Trusts  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1853, 
which  gave  certain  limited  powers  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. Without  troubling  this  Commission  with 
details,  I  may  mention  that  it  was  not  until  1860  that  tho 
power  of  making  new  schemes  was  conferred  upon  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  But  referring  as  I  have  done  to 
the  history  of  the  foundation  of  tho  Charity  Commision, 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  ideas  present  to  tho 
minds  of  those  who  passed  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  were 
in  the  first  place  the  preservation  of  the  capital  of  charity 
propcrt}-,  and,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  land,  to  secure  for 
chnrities  all  that  rise  in  value  which  generally  attends 
landed  jiroperty :  secondh'',  in  general,  to  supply  through 
official  agency  the  powers  of  dealing  with  property  which 
are  not  possessed  by  trustees.  The  Charity  Commissioners 
exercise  cnnvrol  over  the  sales,  mortgages  and  leases  of 
charity  lands  :  they  can  also  authorise  the  borrowing  of 
the  capital  of  a  charity,  subject  to  provisions  for  replace- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  special  expenditure.    The  second 
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ministration  by  trustees,  and  that  with  a  view  to  ensure,  —  

first  the  observation  of  thou-  trusts,  secondly,  ascertain-  ^3  Nov.  1906. 

ment  as  to  their  beneficial  operation  :  thirdly,  tho  intolli-  

geat  and  upright  management  of  theu-  property. 

31110.  Those  two  questions  really  are  very  much 
mixed  up,  because  the  preservation  of  the  ca})ital  of 
charity  property  would  naturally  largely  depend  upon 
effective  administration  ? — That  is  so.  It  is  rather  from 
the  point  of  view  than  in  the  details  of  the  work  that  the 
two  heads  may  be  said  to  be  clearly  separated. 

^     ^  Tho  modi- 

31111.  Then  we  come  to  a  somewhat  different  head,  fication  of 
the  modification  of  trusts  ? — Here,  of  course,  there  are  charitable 
two  classes  of  case  ;  those  where  modification  is  necessary 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  original 
trust,  and  that  again  may  be  due,  either  to  a  mistake  in 
the  intentions  of  the  founder,  or  to  the  change  of  circum- 
stances which  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  them  out 
as  he  intended  ;  secondly  there  is  the  large  class  of  case 
where  the  trusts  are  not  found  to  operate  as  they  were 
intended  to  operate  ;  where  their  operation  is  not  bene- 
ficial, or  not  so  beneficial  as  it  should  be.  For  these 
purposes  modification,  after  rules  to  which  I  shall  have 
hereafter  to  refer,  has  been  pursued  from  tho  beginning 
of  the  history  of  charities ;  in  the  first  place  fitfully  only, 
by  special  commissions  appointed  from  time  to  time  under 
the  Stuart  Kings,  and  only  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Charity  Commission  in  a  reasonably  economical  form, 
because  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  which 
v.'as  exercised  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  was  so  expensive  as  to  be  almost  worse 
than  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  remedy. 

The 

31112.  Then  we  pass  on  to  the  next  point,  which  is  appoint-  f 
the  appointment  of  trustees  when  they  are  not  other-  ment  of 
wise  provided  for  ? — It  is,  of  course,  frequent  in  the  charity 
dispositions  of  founders  to  make  no  special  provision  trustees : 
for  the  appointment  of  trustees,  and  this  having  been  ^'''"■"ous 
one  of  the  original  functions  committed  to  the  '-'^^^ity  ° 
Commissioners,  and  occupying  a  considerable  portion  (jojjgg 
of  their  time,  seems  worthy  of  separate  mention.  The 
fonn   of   appointment  also  requires  modification  from 
time  to  time,  both  in  consequence  of  its  not  having  been 
found  to  work  well  as  it  was  laid  down,  and  also  in  conse- 
quence of  the  modification  of  ideas  :    for  instance  there 
was  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  the  veiy  best  way 
of  administering  the  charity  was  to  form  a  cor^ioration 
to  do  so.    I  think  that  the  best  modern  ideas  upon  the 
subject  are  not  favourable  to  the  formation  of  corpora- 
tions for  this  purpose.    That  always  entails  a  weakening 
of  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  which  it  is  proper 
should  be  present  to  the  minds  of  trustees,  and  there 
are  other  inconveniences  of  a  legal  sort.    There  is  also 
the  new  idea,  for  it  must  be  considered  as  a  new  idea, 
that  tlijr.^  should  be  upon  the  boards  of  trustees  repre- 
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sentation  of  the  local  authorities,  who  have  of  late  years 
been  so  largely  increased  or  created  in  the  country.  This 
entails  a  very  considerable  number  of  modifications 
carried  out  in  various  ways,  some  statutory,  some  by 
the  operation  of  the  Commissioners. 

31113.  We  now  come  to  the  next  point,  which  is  the 
attempted  machinery  for  the  inexpensive  settlement 
of  disputes  and  difficulties  ? — I  have  akcady  referred 
to  the  drawbacks  which  existed  in  the  administration 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  namely,  the  expensiveness 
of  the  process.  This  had  been  very  forcibly  brought 
to  the  minds  of  those  interested  at  the  time  when  the 
Charity  Commission  was  established,  and  the  commis- 
sion was  accordingly  established,  upon  a  very  liberal 
basis  as  regards  founders,  and  the  funds  which  they  left, 
because  it  is  entirely  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  ;  there  is  no  taxation  of  charities  to  pay  for  the 
expense  of  the  administration  of  them.  Disputes  may 
be  settled  within  certain  limits  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners of  their  own  authority,  and  are  very  largely  settled 
by  amicable  negotiation,  and  a  little  diplomacy,  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiries.  Difficulties  of  a  legal  kind 
it  is  their  duty  to  clear  up,  and  within  certain  limits  they 
are  given  powers  to  facilitate  such  work  which  will  bo 
hereafter  mentioned,  but  the  great  point  here  is  that 
the  existence  of  the  Charity  Commission  has  enabled 
say,  a  complicated  question  of  title  with  regard  to  an 
endowment  of  6s.  8d.  a  year  to  be  settled  without  the 
swallowing  up  of  the  6s.  8d.  at  the  first  stage. 

31114.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  definition  of  public 
endowed  charities,  or  charitable  trusts.  That  entails, 
I  assume,  a  somewhat  comprehensive  answer  ? — For  the 
purpose  of  a  definition  it  has  always  been  the  custom, 
both  in  Court  and  at  the  Commission,  to  refer  to  the 
preamble  of  the  famous  statute,  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth, 
Chapter  4 :  that  may  be  added  to  my  evidence,  but  I 
need  not  read  it  to  the  Commissioners,  because  I  think 
the  modernisation  of  it  and  systematisation  of  it,  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give,  with  the  necessary  extensions, 
is  of  more  practical  us3  at  the  present  day.  Charities, 
I  would  sajs  may  bo  divided  roughly,  and  are  generally 
so  divided,  into  four  classes,  of  which  the  first,  and  that 
which  more  especially  v.ill  engage  the  attention  of  this 
commission,  is  the  relief  of  poverty  and  disability. 
Under  "  disability  "  may  be  included  tlie  relief  of  sick- 
ness, and  it  is  through  the  ideas  of  disability,  which  are 
well  known  to  equit)-  lawyers,  that  education,  which  is 
my  second  head,  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  considered 
as  a  branch  of  the  first  head  of  relief  of  poverty  and  dis- 
ability. Children  who  are  under  legal  disabilities  are  the 
special  objects  of  charity,  and  the  charity  in  their  case 
takes  the  form  now  of  apprenticing  and  now  of  education. 
With  education  we  shall  not  at  present  have  to  deal : 
it  is  now  transferred  for  all  purposes  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  the  Board  of  Education.  My  third 
head,  the  promotion  of  religion,  is  not  one  that  need 
detain  us  to-day  to  any  great  extent.  The  fourth  head 
is  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  of  a  section  of  the  public. 
The  old  example  of  the  parish  pump,  and  the  modern 
one  of  the  open  space,  perhaps  cover  the  two  extremes 
of  this  class. 

31115.  As  regards  what  constitutes  a  benefit  to  the 
public,  or  a  section  of  the  public,  that  would,  of  course, 
depend  very  much  upon  what  was  the  phase  of  feelings,  or 
rather  the  atmosphere,  of  the  moment.  Are  great  powers 
given  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  define  what  is  a 
benefit  ? — The  definition  of  what  is  a  charity  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, it  is  to  be  derived  from  the  precedents  of  the 
judicature — the  Court  of  Chancery,  before  which  cases 
have  repeatedly  been  decided,  and  which  are  recorded  as 
precedents. 

31116.  I  rather  meant  has  not  the  Charity  Commission 
wider  powers  to  decide  what  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  than  it  could  have  as  regards  any  one  of  the  three 
preceding  sections,  which  are  more  or  less  defined  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  so.  There  would  be  a  greater  variety  in 
considering  what  is  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  public 
than  in  considering  either  the  special  case  of  promotion  of 
religion,  or  education,  or  the  simpler  case,  if  I  may  say  so, 
of  the  relief  of  poverty. 

31117.  I  assume  the  wants,  or  the  feeling  of  the  locality, 
would  have  more  play  under  this  sub-head  than  under 


the  other  three  ? — Certainly ;  it  would  be,  of  course,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  who  would  be  the  benefi- 
ciaries under  the  fourth  head. 

31118.  How  far  are  these  charities  now  administered  Extent  of 
without  religious  distinctions  ? — I  think  it  may  be  said '"'^'^ognition 
broadly  that,  in  the  absence  of  special  trusts  indicating  °?  "^f  lig'ous 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  founder,  such  a  distinction  j  ''^^"ons 
should  be  observed,  which  may  be,  of  course,  either  in  charities 
order  to  promote  a  particular  form  of  religion,  or  to 

benefit  exclusively  those  professing  it,  there  are  no 
religious  distinctions  known  to  the  law  of  charities.  Of 
course  I  am  aware  as  a  matter  of  history  that  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  special  favour  was  shown  to  the  established 
religion  for  certain  purposes,  and  that  has  left  a  very  deep 
impress  upon  the  precedents  of  the  Court  and  upon  the 
administration  under  former  statutes  of  grammar  schools 
and  of  some  eleemos3mary  charities  ;  but  I  think  it  may 
be  said  that  that  is  no  part  of  the  law  of  charities,  and 
certainly  no  jjart  of  the  existing  law  of  charities. 

31119.  The  presumption  against  this  distinction  would 
be  stronger,  you  would  maintain,  in  the  case  of  an  elee- 
mosynary charity  than  it  would  be  in  an  educational  or 
religious  charity  ? — Yes,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
special  trusts  which  founders  have  left,  they  very  often 
contain  elements  of  ambiguity  which  require  legal  decision.  Effect  of 
The  Court  of  Chancery  has  gone  a  considerable  way  in ''^c'^'on  in 
introducing  a  more  liberal  construction  in  the  case  of  an  "1 
eleemosynarj'^  charity  than  would  be  proper,  or  would  (jg^j^^f^ 
be  considered  proper,  in  the  case  of  an  educational  or 
religious  charity  ;  a  leading  case  upon  this  subject  is  that 
of  the  Attorney  General  v.  Calvert,  23  Bevan,  page  348, 
a  case  before  Lord  Romilly  in  the  year  1857. 

31120.  What  was  the  result  of  that  decision  ? — To 
disregard,  as  an  introduction  of  limitation  to  a  particular 
form  of  benefit,  church  or  denomination,  such  provisions 
as :  that  the  bread  was  given  away  at  church.  I  give 
that  as  an  example. 

31121.  I  assume  that  that  decision  has  more  or  less 
governed  the  case  of  eleemosynary  charity  since  ? — Yes. 
To  pursue  the  subject  a  little  further,  I  may  say  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty,  and  that  I  would  not  attempt  to 
detain  the  Commission  with  a  complete  statement  of  my 
o^vn  views  upon  the  legal  points  involved,  which  really  are 
not  fully  cleared  up,  as  to  the  laws  which  distinguish 
between  a  charity  that  may  be  called  ecclesiastical  and  a 
charity  wliich  is  frankly  undenominational.  The  pre- 
sumption of  such  an  intention  on  the  part  of  a  founder, 
an  intention  to  limit  it  to  a  particular  form  of  religion, 
depends  in  particular  upon  the  equitable  construction  ol 
"  an  ecclesiastical  charity,"  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  a  long  definition  clause  has  been 
given  us,  which  is  not  so  clear  in  all  respects  as  it  should  be  ; 
in  the  first  place  because  it  contains  the  word  "  includes  " 
instead  of  "  means."  It  says,  "  an  ecclesiastical  charity 
includes  as  follows,"  instead  of  saying,  "  an  ecclesiastical 
charity  is  as  follows."  The  word  "  includes,"  of  course, 
leaves  the  definition  open  for  further  construction,  which 
the  Act  does  not  clear  up.  In  the  second  place  there  is  a  very 
wide  item  in  the  category  of  definitions  of  ecclesiastical 
charity,  namely,  "  benefits  of  a  particular  church  or 
denominatio  i  ;  "  words  as  to  which  I  notice  a  certain 
timidity  on  the  part  of  the  learned  judges  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  put  a  construction  upon  the  clause  ;  they 
have  confined  themselves,  in  fact,  to  the  consideration 
of  other  parts  of  the  clause.  The  question  of  what  is  for 
the  benefit  of  a  particular  church  or  denomination  is  a 
very  difficult  one  ;  is  it  for  its  benefit,  for  instance,  that 
the  bread  should  be  given  away  at  the  church  to  those 
most  regular  in  their  attendance  ?  Some  very  good  men 
tliink  very  much  the  contrary. 

31122.  May  I  presume  that  the  intention  of  the  clause 
was  rather  to  increase  the  presumption  ? — No,  I  think 
the  intention  of  Section  75  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
was  to  give  a  guide  to  the  Commissioners  in  exercising 
very  large  powers  which  were  placed  in  their  hands  to 
apportion  charities  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  non- 
ecclesiastical  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  popular 
representation  on  the  boards  of  trustees  on  the  non- 
ecclesiastical  branch.  It  was  necessary  to  give  us  a  defini- 
tion clause,  and  my  criticism  of  the  clause  is  not  of  tlio 
iitontion,  but  rather  of  some  details  in  the  way  in  which 
it  was  carried  out.  The  fourth  remart£  I  have  to  mike 
upon  this  point  of  religious  distinction  is  to  refor  morcly 
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jji  falsing  to  the  section  which  occupied  my  attention  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  during  many  years  of 
my  service  at  the  Charity  Commission,  namely.  Section  19 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  which,  upon  entirely 
different  line?,  drew  a  distinction  between  the  schools 
which  were  to  be  considered  denominational  and  the 
secondary  schools  that  were  to  be  considered  denomina- 
tional, and  those  which  were  to  be  considered  undenomina- 
tional tional. 

31123.  That  definition  holds  good,  I  suppose  ? — That 
definition  holds  good  for  the  purpose  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  but  how  far  the  purposes  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  are  still  in  existence,  how  far  those  Acts  are 
in  operation  at  present,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  inform 
you,  because  the  jurisdiction  left  the  Charity  Com  nission- 
ers,  for  almost  all  purposes,  some  years  previously  to  my 
retirement. 

31124.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  Section  4G  of  tlie 
Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853  ?— Section  46  of  the  first 
Charitable  Trusts  Act  is  a  special  provision  on  behalf  of 
the  Church  of  England.  It  is  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  affect  any  right  or  privilege  which  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England.  The  same  ride  would  bo  applied 
by  the  Court  and  the  Commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  any 
other  form  of  religion.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  100 
or  150  years  ago  there  were  not  in  the  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  principles  leading  to  decisions  which 
would  have  been  saved  by  this  section  for  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  which  other  denominations  would  not 
have  that  right ;  but  tliis  is  all  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter 
of  law  wliieh  is  obsolescent  if  not  obsolete.  As  I  have 
said  akeady,  I  do  not  consider  that  under  the  law  of 
charity  there  is  any  distinction  drawn  between  the 
established  Church  and  t!ie  denominations. 

31125.  (Sir  Samuel  Frovis.)  The  next  subject  you 
propose  to  speak  about  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  of  the  Commissioners,  and  of  the  visitors. 
Perhaps  you  would  wish  to  say  something  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  ? — Nothing,  I  think,  beyond  to 
mention  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  regulate  trusts  and  enforce  their 
observance,  and  the  Qiaritable  Trusts  must  be  con- 
sidered a  sub-section  of  the  law  of  trusts,  although  a 
great  deal  of  special  law  has  grown  up  with  regard  to 
charities.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  Commission,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  defined  by 
reference  to  that  of  the  Court.  What  the  Court  can  do 
the  Commissioners  can  do,  with  some  unimportant 
exceptions,  and  although  the  Commission  would  Le 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Court,  except  in  some  eases 
where  under  special  statutory  provision  power  is  given 
to  the  Commissioners  to  decide  a  difficult  matter, 
wliich  it  was  thought  they  were  competent  to 
decide,  at  their  discretion  and  without  appeal,  yet  in 
general  every  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  is  liable  to 
appeal  within  three  weeks  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Such  appeals,  I  may  say  with  some  satisfaction,  I  believe 
are  very  rare,  and  the  reversal  of  any  of  the  provisions  in 
a  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  by  the  Court  is,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  still  rarer.  I  was  further  asked  as  to  the  juris- 
diction of  visitors.  This  is  a  very  small  matter,  and  is 
now  quite  of  secondary  importance.  Before  the  existence 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  chanties  to  have  visitors,  because  even 
though  their  powers  were  not  very  clearly  defined,  or  were 
not  enforciblo,  thcj'  would  sometimes  settle  as  arbitrators 
questions  which  otherwise  would  have  swallowed  up  funds 
of  the  charity.  The  Charitj^  Commissioners  are  now  in 
fact  the  visitors  of  charities,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  law  only  a  corj^orate  body  can  have  a  visitor.  A 
founder  who  appoints  a  visitor  merely  makes  an  official 
of  the  trust ;  gives  him  certain  powers  which  he  has  to 
exercise  as  a  trustee,  and  he  acts  like  the  other  trustees, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

31126.  Is  the  power  of  the  visitor  a  general  jiowcr,  or 
may  it  dejiend  upon  the  j^articular  trust  ? — There  are 
certain  general  powers  which  would  be  attached  to  a 
visitor  where  lie  is  legally  constituted,  or  special  powers 
might  be  attached  to  the  particular  trust. 

31127.  I'ractically 'he  has  not  to  exercise  his  powers  on 
account  of  Ihe  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  or 
perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  it  ? — It  is  not  of 
the  same  importance. 


31128.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to  the    gi^  George 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? —  Yunmj,  Bart. 

If  I  am  asked  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  powers  of  the  

Charity  Commissioners,  I  must  confine  myself  to  those  13  Nov.  1906. 

which  are  most  conspicuous  and  most  important.    In  the      ~  .~ 

first  place  there  is  the  awkward  fact  that  charities  have  ^■'"'l'*'^*.'*''^^ 
often  been  regulated  by  Acts  of  Pa"iia;ne:it.    It  is  tliR  Oy,,',,f|s*^ 
custom  now,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- yjo'.J'Jj.g'*'" 
sioners,  to  whom  private  Acts  affecting  charitie*  are  powers : 
always  referred,  tD  insert  clauses  reserving  t'lc  juris Jiotion  charities 
of  the  Commissioners,  thus  enabling  them  to  moJify  a  regulate;! 
provision  although  embo:li?d  in  the  Act  of  Pa  liament ;  by  Act  of 
but  in  former  days  that  was  not  done,  and  in  the  result  a  Parliament, 
great  many  charities  find  themselves  with  a  far  too  stereo- 
typed form  of  constitution. 

31129.  And  those  charities  the  Commissioners  cannot 
deal  with  ;  they  cannot  alter  the  provisions  in  those  cises  ''. 
— They  cannot  alter  anything  whicli  is  expressed  in  a 
provision  of  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  this  docs  not  preclude  them  fro.u  dealing 
with  the  charity  or  making  a  sehem3  for  the  cliarlty,  pro- 
vided they  take  care  not  to  contravene  any  provision  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  There  is  a  further  refuge  in  such 
a  case  ;  in  the  old  days,  before  the  Commissioners  were  The 
given  power  to  make  schemes  of  their  own  authority,  they  G'liai  ity 
were  given  power  to  draft  schemes  for  certain  parpos:s,  Cuniiuission  ; 
more  especially  such  aa  did  not  lie  within  tlie  jurisdiction '"^thod  <i 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  they  were  authorised  in  cases  ^'^{''''^'''■'^j'j"^ 
to  whicli  their  jurisdiction  to  make  a  scheme  did  i^ot 
extend  to  draw  up  a  scheme  and  send  it  to  be  laid  upon  the  iie'youd  tlie 
Table  of  both  Houses.  No  doubt  this  was  an  experiment  ordinary 
in  legislation  of  a  tentative  character  ;  it  was  thought  the  jurisdiction 
Commissioners  would  find  out  a  good  many  ways  of  of  the 
utilising  charities  beyond  what  the  Court  of  Ciiancery  had  Commission, 
done,  and  sobject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  give  them  power,  in  fact,  to 
propose  Acts  of  Parliament — that  is  what  it  came  to. 
The  Act  was  inoperative,  because  Parliament  has  a  good 
deal  to  occupy  its  attention  and  these  schemes  had  no 
god-father.  After  some  experiments  had  been  made 
in  that  direction  in  the  early  years  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, the  Commissioners  dropped  their  attempts  to 
pass  schemes  in  this  way,  and  for  a  great  many  years 
this  power  lay  dormant.  Shortly  after  I  joined  the 
Charity  Commissioners  the  office  of  unpaid  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  was  practically  revived  ;  I  say  "  prac- 
tically "  because  it  had  never  been  extinguished  ;  but 
owing  to  an  accident  it  had  become  useless  to  the  Com- 
missioners. The  accident  was  that  it  had  become  by 
tradition  attached  to  the  office  of  Vice-President  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  Tae  Vice-President  of 
the  Department  of  Education  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  was  constituted  a  court  of  api:)eal  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners  as  to  their  schemes  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act ;  he  therefore  left  off  attending 
the  Board,  which  in  fact  he  had  veiy  little  time  to  do 
before,  and  withdrew  from  the  functions  of  a  Charity 
Commissioner  altogether.  In  spite  of  that  it  was  some- 
thing like  fifteen  years  before  the  obvious  step  was  taken 
of  appointing  someone  else  in  his  place  of  uni^aid  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner  ;  the  present  Speaker  was  the 
first  appointment,  and  a  very  good  one  it  was.  It  im- 
mediately occurred  to  us  that  we  might  make  use  of 
this  revival  to  put  in  operation  the  old  jurisdiction  to 
make  Parliamentary  schemes.  That  has  been  done, 
and  several  excellent  schemes  have  been  passed  :  although 
of  course  the  usefulness  of  the  provision  is  limited  by 
the  very  small  amount  of  time  which  Parliament  has 
to  give  to  such  matters  ;  and  the  fact  also  that  unless 
a  scheme  is  unanimously  accepted,  so  long  as  there  is 
any  objection  at  all,  owing  to  the  forms  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  cannot  get  through. 

31130.  Would  you  think  it  at  all  desirable  to  deal  with 
such  cases  by  Provisional  Orders  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
would  be  desirable.    We  had  large  experience  of  that, 
of  course,  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  that 
was  a  very  contentious  jurisdiction.    It  did  not  work  "  }^^?'  ^'"^  „ 
altogether  well,  but  with  regard  to  a  jurisdiction  which  pi-o^.j. 
is  not  so  contentious,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  worth  gf^j^;  j  Q,(jgi._ 
while  to  convert  the  Parliamentarj^  scheme  jurisdiction 
into  a  Provisional  Order  jurisdiction,  which  is  of  course  l^'"  it^t'oas 
the  modern  form,  which  may  have  been  intended  in  Chanty 
the  minds  of  those  who  origina'ly  proposed  the  I'arlia- 
mentary   scheme   jurisdiction. — The   second  limitation  j^^^^.^j.^  . 
of  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  to  whicli  I  would  pf,ppyp3(;jp^ 
call  attention  is  in  confirmation  of  what  I  said  a  short  trustees. 
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Sir  George  time  ago  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  appointing  corporations 
Vounij,  Bart,  as  trustees  of  charities.    In  the  case  of  a  charity  of 

 -which  a  corporation  is  trustee  you  cannot  modify  your 

13  Nov.  1906.  corporation  ;  therefore  the  trusteeship  has  become  stereo- 
tyj^ed  ;  unless  there  be,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  a 
power  to  do  so  expressly  reserved  in  the  Cha  t^r.  I  ins^it 
that  proviso  because  attempts  were  made  with  success, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  while  I  was  C  hief  Commissioner,  to 
obtain  from  the  Privy  Council  a  promise  to  consider 
the  insertion  in  all  future  charters  of  a  reservation  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

31131.  When  you  are  speaking  of  a  corporation,  have 
you  any  particular  kind  of  corporation  in  your  mind  ? — 
All  corporations  in  law,  that  is  to  say,  corporate  bodies  ; 
those  bodies  which  have  a  legal  personality.  The  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  this  limitation 
were  felt,  both  by  the  coiu-ts  and  by  the  Commissioners,  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  somewhat  singular  device  was  in- 
vented which  may  be  called  knocking  out  the  brains  of  the 
corporation  ;  that  is  to  say  that  the  court,  and  the  Com- 
missioners following  them  have  done  the  same,  have 
appointed  trustees  by  the  side  of  the  corporation  ;  have 
given  the  trustees  all  the  powers  in  regard  to  the  charity, 

Limitations    and  have  made  the  corporation  into  a  mere  feeding  pipe 
of  Charity  ^       hold  the  property  and  pay  over  the  income  to  the 
Commission  s  j.|.ygjggg^  or  it  may  even  be  to  hold  the  legal  estate  and 
poweis  .        allow  the  property  itself,  the  bemeficial  interest  in  the 
property,  to  vest  in  the  trustees.    But  this  device  is  an 
invidious  one,  and  I  need  not  say  that  corporations  are 
often  powerful  bodies,  and  a  proposal  that  they  should 
submit  to  reform,  if  unwelcome  to  them,  would  not  be 
Appllcatioa    made  more  palatable  if  coupled  with  a  proposal  to  knock 
of  Trustees    out  their  brains.    The  third  and  most  important  limita- 
necessary      tion  of  the  Commission  is  the  well-known  £50  limit.  This 
for  schenie     of  cotu-se  recalls  our  mind  to  the  daj'S  when  the  Charity 
for  charities   Commission  was  a  new  experiment,  when  it  was  thought 
a  ove  iou.     proper  to  give  them  the  smaller  charities  to  play  with, 
and  exempt  the  more  important  ones  lest  they  should  do 
harm.    The  Commissioners  cannot  make  a  scheme  for  any 
charity  of  which  the  income  exceeds  £50  a  j'ear  unless  the 
tnistees  ask  them.    I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any 
reason  in  that  restriction,  although  of  course  I  understand 
why  it  was  originally  thought  proper.    I  thir.k  the  time 
has  long  since  aiTived  when  such  a  restriction  ought 
properly  to  be  removed. 

31132.  Would  you  have  any  restriction  at  all  or 
would  you  leave  this  out  altogether  ? — I  would  leave  out 
this  particular  restriction  altogether.  I  would  not  have 
it  £500  or  £5,000  a  year. 

Gener^i  31133.  Would  you  tell  us  something  with  regard  to  the 

powers  of      general  powers  of  the  Commission  ? — This  of  course 
Charily         might  be  expanded  into  a  treatise,  but  the  most  important 
sioaers' and    PO'^^ers  are  to  require  the  delivery  of  an  armual  account 
method  of      from  charities,  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  general 
eiiforcin''       of  our  powers  ;  secondly,  to  inqure  and  inspect  documents, 
their  juris-     and  take  evidence  on  oath  by  themselves  or  by  their 
diction.         assistant  Commissioners ;    thirdly,  in  case  of  abuse,  to 
certify  the  Attorney-General  with  a  view  to  proceedings 
in  case  of  default  in  the  execution  of  the  trusts  or  abuse 
in  thek  administration  ;  for  the  removal  of  a  trustee  or  for 
the  establishment  of  a  scheme  or  other  relief.    It  will  be 
observed  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  act  of  their  own 
power ;  they  are  not  a  court  of  law,  nor  are  they  prose- 
cutors in  their  own  person  :   they  certify  the  Attorney- 
General   and  the  Attorney  General — the   best  possible 
authority  on  the  points  of  law  and  responsible  to  the 
Government  of  the  day— has  of  course  full  power  to  say  ; 
■"  the  Commissioners   are  wrong  in  this  and  I  will  not 
proceed,"'  or  "the  Commissioners  are  making  too  much 
■of  a  small  matter,  I  do  not  tliink  proceedings  ought  to 
be  taken  ;  "  but  when  the  Attorney-General  does  more 
it  is  genera' ly  sufiScient.    A  letter  from  the  office  over 
the  way  ^-ill  very  often  do  what  a  long  correspondence 
from  the  Charity  Commissioners  has  proved  unavailing 
to  do. 

31134.  Even  if  the  annual  account  were  not  deUvered, 
would  a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General  be  necessary  ? 
One  of  the  duties  is  to  send  in  an  annual  accotmt  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners ;  supposing  that  was  not  done 
could  the  Commissioners  do  anything  themselves  or  must 
they  refer  that  to  the  Attorney-General  ? — The  Com- 
riissioners  can  take  no  steps  to  punish  a  trustee  or  to 
force  him  to  do  anything  except  through  the  Attorney- 
General,  therefore  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  We 


could  not  exact  accounts  in  the  last  resort,  but  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  such  a  matter  as  the  return  of 

accounts  matters  do  not  as  a  rule  proceed  to  such  lengths. 

31135.  A  letter  of  the  Commissioners  is  probably 
generally  sufficient  ? — It  is  generally  sufficient,  or  if 
insufficient  then  there  are  ways  of  gradually  putting 
the  screw  on.  The  procedure  would  be  that  where  there 
is  an  obstinate  refusal  to  send  in  an  account  a  com- 
pulsory order  is  made,  and  then  any  person  wilfully 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply  with  the  order  is  liable 
to  further  proceedings. 

31136.  You  are  proposing  to  refer  to  the  Charitable  The 
Trusts  Recovery  Act  of  1891,  for  a  special  case  of  this  Charitabis 
procedure  ? — Yes  ;  by  a  recent  Act  passed  in  the  yearTru.sts 
1891,  notice  having  been  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons  ^^covery 
of  the  frequent  loss  of  small  charities,  especially  small  ^^^^ 
rent  charges,  an  Act  was  passed  which  made  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  fifty  volumes,  to  vhich  I  have  referred, 
what  are  known  as  Lord  Brougham's  Reports,  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  statements  therein  contained  ;  and 
further  gave  to  the  C'harity  Commissioners  power  to 
proceed  for  the  recovery  of  such  rent  charges  in  a  less 
intricate  and  expensive  fashion.  This  Act  has  been  very 
largely  used,  and  there  is  no  d'>abt  that  very  many  of 
the  small  rent  charges  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
in  country  parishes  have  been  saved  by  that  means. 

31137.  Then  I  understand  the  Charity  Commissioners  Po^gj  gf 
can  give  indemnity  to  trustees  acting  on  their  advice  ?  Charity 
— Yes.    Referring  to  what  I  said  before  as  to  the  in-  Commission 
expensive  settlement  of  disputes  and  difficulties,  this  istoiadem- 
the  way  in  which  it  works ;   trustees  in  a  difficulty  maynify 
write  to  the  Commissioners,  and  having  obtained  an*''"^''®^^. 
opinion  or  advice  upon  the  point  of  law  or  a  point  oi^J}  "f'"''* 
administration,  they  are  at  all  events  exempt  from  all  ^ 
personal  liability  thereafter,  if  they  act  upon  that  advice. 
Further,  disputes  arising  between  persons  claiming  under 

a  charity  may  be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  but  it  must  be  carefully  noticed  that 
the  interests  of  those  who  claim  adversely  to  a  charity, 
that  is  who  say,  "  this  is  not  a  charity  property,  it  is  my 
property,"  are  not  subject  to  the  Charity  Commissioners 
at  all  ;  where  there  is  a  case  of  that  sort  the  trustees  must 
apply  for  leave  to  defend  proceedings  at  law ;  but  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  to  restrain 
thoughtless  or  extravagant  proceedings  at  law  is  a  very 
useful  one. 

31138.  The  settlement  of  disputes  is  practically  where 
both  parties  agree  to  the  Commissioners'  arbitration  ? 
— The  Commissioners  would  have  power  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute where  both  parties  claim  under  the  charity;  that 
is  to  say,  where,  for  instance,  one  person  considers  that 
he  ought  to  be  a  trustee  and  a  second  person  claims  to 
have  been  elected  in  his  place,  or  where  there  is  a  question 
whether  anyone  is  eligible  for  benefit  under  a  charity ; 
claims  under  the  charity  may  be  settled  by  the  commis- 
sioners. 

31139.  Even  although  one  of  the  parties  does  not  want 
the  Commissioners  to  be  the  arbitrator  ? — Yes,  but 
that  is  subject  to  appeal.  That  finishes  the  general 
statement  to  which  I  will  confine  myself  as  to  the  general 
powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

31140.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  teil  us  what  is  the  p.^^gdy^g 
procedure  at  an  inquiry  held  by  the  Commissioners  ? — ^"(1  power 
That  procedure  is  described  in  ections  9  to  15  of  the  of  Cliarity 
Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853.  Those  sections  are  rather  Commissio 
voluminous.  The  Board  is  to  inquite  into  the  condition  as  to 
and  management  of  charities  ;  they  have  power  to  re- enquiries, 
quire  accounts  and  statements  ;  officers  having  custody 
of  records  are  to  furnish  them  with  copies  and  extracts ; 
any  inspector  (we  now  call  them  assistant  Commissioners) 
may  examine  witnesses  on  oath  :  persons  giving  false 
evidence  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  persons 
refusing  to  render  accounts  are  deemed  guilty  of  a  con- 
tempt of  court.  Under  the  Act  of  1855  these  powers 
were  extended  to  require  written  accounts  and  state- 
ments, in  answer  to  inquiries,  from  trustees  or  persons 
acting  in  the  administration  of  the  charity  and  their 
agents,  the  depositaries  of  funds  or  moneys  of  the  charity  : 
persons  in  the  beneficial  receipt  of  any  funds  thereof, 
or  having  control  of  any  documents  concerning  the 
charity.  There  is  power  also  to  require  trustees  and 
others  to  account  and  be  examined,  and  power  to  require 
the  transmission  of  documents.    Formal  inquiries  I  may 
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mention  usually  take  place  in  the  last  stage  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scheme  (that  is  to  say,  after  publication) 
where  objections  have  been  raised  which  seem  sufficiently 
important  to  require  any  inquiry  on  the  spot,  but  they 
may  also  bo  instituted  to  inqiure  into  abuses  in  a  char- 
ity apart  from  proceedings  for  the  establishment  of  a 
scheme. 

31141.  With  regard  to  schemes  for  re-modelling  chari- 
ties there  are  certain  common  forms,  I  think  ? — I  thought 
it  might  be  of  use  that  this  commission  should  be  able 
to  refer  to  what  we  call  the  common  forjis,  which  are,  it 
will  be  understood,  in  no  way  binding  upon  us,  and  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  stereotyped  in  schemes,  but  are, 
in  fact,  the  machinery  of  the  draughtsmen's  department 
of  the  office  ;    they  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  a  scheme  is  made.    The  first  form  which  I  will 
hand  to  you  is  called  No.  75  bis,  that  is  a  skeleton  scheme 
for  the  administration  of  a  charity  ;    the  employment 
of  trustees,  the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  trustees, 
the  management  of  real  property,  the  application  of 
the  income,  and  then  I  will  pause  for  a  moment  on  page 
7  of  this  form  to  refer  to  the  general  provisions.  (See 
Appendix   No.   XIII.    (A).)      Among   these   are  the 
appropriation  of  the  benefits  of  the  charity  shall  be  made 
by  the  trustees  from  time  to  time  at  meetings  of  their 
body  and  not  separately  by  any  individual  trustee  or 
trustees."    This  poinis  to  a  well  known  abuse  in  the 
administration  of  charities  whereby  bodies  of  trustees 
have  been  accustomed  to  divide  the  fund  between  them 
and    regard    it    as    personal    or    private  patronage 
Again  :  "  No  Trustee  shall  take  or  hold  any  interest  in  any 
property  belonging  to  the  charity  otherwise  than  as  a 
trustee  for  the  purpose.?  thereof,  and  no  trustee  shall 
receive  any  remuneration,  or  be  interested  in  the  supply 
of  work  or  goods,  at  the  cost  of  the  charity."     That  is  a 
very  difficult  cl,-\use  to  insure  the  due  observance  of,  but 
it  is  very  necessary.    The  difficulty  chieflj'  arises  in  this 
way :  for  instance,  in  an  agricultural  parish  a  farmer 
happens  to  hold  charity  land  with  other  land,  and  he  is  a 
suitable  person  to  be  a  trustee  of  the  charity  ;  and  the 
qxiestion  whether  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  a  trustee 
whilst  holding  the  land,  as  pp.rt,  perhaps,  of  an  old  lease,  is 
a  difficult  one.    "  The  funds  or  income  of  the  charity 
shall  not  in  any  case  be  applied  in  aid  of  any  rates  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  or  other  purposes  in  the  parish." 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  years  ago 
the  words  "directly  or  indirectly"  were  used  in  this 
common  form,  and  found  their  way  into  schemes.  The 
attention  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  was  more  than  once 
called  to  the  fact  that  perfectly  legitimate  ways  of  spending 
the  charity  money  not  in  the  direct  aid  of  those  who  were 
in  receipt  of  relief,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others,  might  be 
considered  as  indirec  tly  operating  in  aid  of  rates  ;  and  in 
order  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  such  expenditure  was  not 
prohibited  those  words  were  omitted.    In  inserting  this 
clause  the  Commissioners  are  only  following  the  well- 
kno'vn  rule  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  has  cert'  uly 
not  t  een  relaxed  of  late  years,  except  perhaps  in  the  single 
item  of  medical  relief  ;  it  has  been  noticed  that  in  some  of 
the  recent  precedents  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  permitted 
that  relaxation.    The  last  of  these  general  provisions  is 
that  which  reserves  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  put 
a  construction  on  their  own  schemes,  a  clause  that  is  very 
useful  for  the  prevention  of  litigation,  and  operates  very 
quietly,  and  I  tliink  without  much  friction.    Just  calling 
attention  in  passing  to  the  schedule  of  property,  a  recent  in- 
troduction which  is  very  useful,  the  next  form  1  take  up  is 
that  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  poor  and  is  numbered  77. 
{See  Appendix,  No.  XIII.  (B).)    This  is  a  form  which  it 
is  desirable  to  keep  as  flexible  as  possible.    We  are  always 
altering  and  making  additions  or  modifying  it  in  various 
ways.    Without  reading  the  form  through  I  might  mention 
as  a  result  of  my  own  experience  that  I  believe  II  (a),  the 
provision  of  nurses  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  is  the  provision 
in  promoting  ^yhich  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  good 
work,  at  all  events,  in  country  parishes,  has  been  of  late 
^^ithin  the  reach  of  the  Commission.    The  aiding  of  pro- 
vident and  friendly  societies  has  not  been  so  operative. 
The  purchase  of  annuities  or  the  establishment  of  pensions 
is  beyond  the  means  of  most  charities.    The  provision  of 
passage  money  for  emigration  is  liable  to  a  good  deal  of 
objection  :  and  the  conversion  of  eleemosynary  funds  to 
the  provision  of  recreation  grounds,  or  the  maintneance  of 
working  men's  clubs,  is  obviously  open  to  difficulty,  and 
is  pro  I  ably  only  possible  in  special  cases,  and  only  ex- 


pedient where  there  is  plenty  of  m  onej-    The  support  of    Sir  George 
any  museum,  art  collection,  or  art  or  industrial  exhibition,  Yoking,  Bart 

the  same  remark  applies  to,  perhaps  even  to  a  greater  

extent.    Section  3  of  this  form  applies  to  the  remains  of  13  Kov.  190G,. 

the  dole  charity;  the  limit  to  which  the  Commisdoners  - 

considered  themselves  able  to  cut  clown  the  pernicious 

operation  cf  promiscuous  dole  charities:    "The  supply 

of — (a)  clothes,  linen,  bedding,  f  lel,  tools,  medioal  or  other 

aid  in  sickness,  food  or  other  articles  in  kind,  to  an  amount 

not  exceeding  so  many  pounds  in  any  one  year."  And 

last  of  all :  "  (b)  Temporary  relief  in  money,  by  way  of 

loan  or  otherwise,  in  ease  of  unexpected  loss  or  sudden 

destitution,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  a  fixed  sum  in 

any  one  year."    The  standard  represented  by  this  clause 

is  still  a  little  higher  than  that  which  can  be  ensured  in  all 

cases  throughout  the  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  limitation 

to  a  particular  amount  or  to  any  amount  is  not  always 

possible. 

31142.  Are  these  forms  used  now  m  cases  coming  under 
No.  3  ? — Yes,  almost  invariably,  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
hardly  a  case  of  an  old  parish  in  England  which  has  not  a 
dole  charity  or  more,  and  when  a  schema  is  made  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  put  in  clause  3  with  soraj  small 
limit.    Form  No.  76  {See  Appendix  No.  XIII.  (C)  )  gives 
a  variety  of  clauses  which  can  be  worked  out  for  alms-  Forms  for 
houses,  and  in  the  second  place  for  pension  charities,  remo  Jelling 
The  amount  of  detail  h  rather  fo;midable,  and  is  due  to  charities, 
legal  considerations.     It  will  be  observed  that  almjhouscs 
and  pensions  are  the  border  cases  with  regard  to  bene- 
ficiaries as  regards  the  principle  that  no  person  has  a  title 
to  benefit  from  a  charity  ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an  alms 
person  who  is  given  a  house  for  his  old  age,  or  still  more  a 
pensioner,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  has  a  certain 
claim  to  go  on  receiving  a  benefit,  provided  of  course  ho 
complies  witli  the  conditions,  of  conduct  or  otherwise,, 
which  have  rendered  him  eligible  ;  that  introduces  certain, 
legal  considerations  which  involve  a  good  deal  of  detail  in 
the  clauses.    Form  79a  {See  Appendix,  No.  XIII.  (D) )  is. 
a  comparatively  new  f  jrm  which  has  tieen  worked  out  by 
the  Commis'sionors  for  assisting  trustors  in  the  ad_n:n's^ 
tration  of  apprenticing  charities.    It  is  well-known  that ^ppj-g^^^j^.j^g.. 
apprenticing  charitiea,  fallowing  the  f  ite  of  apprentiing  charities, 
generally,  have  been  very  Ixrgely  dis  ise-l,  and  fir  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  they  were  vevy  largely  convertei 
tj  ed'icational  purposes.     Education  has  no  v  beei  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  apprenticing  is  boke  l  to  by  many 
as  desirable  to  be  revived  and  capable  of  be'.ng  reviveJ.. 
I  cannot  doubt  if  it  is  to  be  revived  it  must  be  under 
conditions  of  greater  care  on  the  part  of  some  thiri 
person,  besides  the  master  and  the  parent,  than  has  been: 
hitherto  available.    In  the  case  of  cliarities  that  might 
possibly  be  provided  for  by  tlie  trustees  of  the  charity, 
and  this  is  an  attempt  to  give  guidance  to  the  trustees  in 
looking  after  their  apprentices  and  seeing  that  the  appren- 
ticeship is  really  beneficial.    Associations  are  being  formed, 
one  which  we  have  largely  been  in  touch  with,  of  which. 
Mr.  Ballin  is  the  principal  promoter,  for  carrying  out: 
apprenticeships  upon  new  and  improved  lines  ;  and  a 
clause  has  been  added  recently  to  this  fonn,  which  is  in 
manuscript  in  the  copy  before  me,  empowering  trustees^ 
to  avail  themselves  in  the  execution  of  an  apprenticeship- 
charity  of  the  services  and  assistance  of  the  institution  in 
question,  the  National  Institution  for  promoting  appren- 
ticeship.   This  institution  is  in  touch  with  all  the  best 
shops  in  London,  and  I  think  Mr.  Ballin  told  me  as  many 
as  600  employers.    The  principal  changes  in  the  former 
coalitions  of  apprenticeship,  which  will  be  carried  out  if 
Mr.  Ballin's  ideas  become  commonlj^  accepted,  would  be 
that,  in  the  first  place,  larger  premiums  would  be  paid,  the 
trade  selected  would  be  of  a  higher  cjass  of  skill,  and  the 
local  limitation,  that  the  child  must  be  apprenticed  in  the 
parish  for  fear  the  money  should  got  out  of  it,  would,  I 
need  not  say,  be  abolished.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say 
upon  the  common  forms. — I  have  brought  with  me  certain 
schemes  ;  I  was  asked  for  specimen  schemes.    Here  is  a  r, 
scheme  for  the  Smith  Charity  in  the  parish  of  Abinger,  "  cjciiem  -s  " 
Surrey    (see    Appendix  No.   XIII.  (E)  )     The  Henry  ^,f  tjjg 
Smith    Charities  are  well-known,  they  are  one  of  the  Criarity 
illustrations  of   the  history  of    charity  in   England :  Commission, 
there    are   I    forget    how    many    parishes  scattered 
all   over   England   which   rejoice   in   a  Henry  Smith 
Charity.    I  am  glad  to  say  the  trustees  of  the  Henry 
Smith   Charities   have   lately  come    into  touch  with 
the  Commissioners,    and   are    desirous  of  obtaioing  a 
scheme  based  on  Form  77  which  I  have  described  to  the 
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Sir  George  .  Commissioners,  and  we  are  now  carrying  out  in  a  great 
Yovng,  Bart,  many  parishes   schemes    by   which  the    Henry  Smith 

 Charity,  coupled  with  other  eleemosynary  charities  of  the 

13  Nov.         pg^j-jgjjgg^  jg  placed  under  the  provisions  of  our  Form  77. 

Here  is  a  scheme  for  the  parish  of  Milverton,  Somerset, 
the  Aishcombc  Cliarity  and  others,  a  somewhat  similar 
scheme  following  upon  the  lines  of  Form  77,  but  introducing 
forms  for  pensions — there  being  a  considerable  number  of 
charities  in  this  case  which  it  was  possible  to  amalgamate. 
Here  are  two  schemes  for  London  parishes,  one  for  the 
ancient  parish  of  Rotherhithe,  which  contains  clauses 
obtained  from  Form  77  and  other  clauses  for  pensioners. 
Throughout  London,  I  believe,  in  all  the  ancient  parishes 
now,  consolidating  schemes  have  been  framed  by  which 
the  dole  charities  have  been  brought  together  and  placed 
under  the  provisions  of  Form  77  with  the  provisions 
necessary  in  the  direction  of  almshouses,  pensions,  appren- 
tices or  institutions.  The  scheme  for  St.  Mary,  Newing- 
ton,  Atkinson  and  others,  is  chiefly  for  almshouses 
and  pensioners  ;  in  this  case  a  considerable  number  of 
dole  charities  were  converted  into  the  support  of  the  alms- 
houses. Heve  is  a  scheme  for  the  ancient  parish  of 
Thames  Ditton  in  Surrey,  where  the  charities  were  con- 
solidated and  placed  upon  similar  lines  as  regards  the 
general  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the 
almshouses.  There  are  no  pensions  in  that  scheme. 
Here  is  a  scheme,  which  has  of  late  attracted  some  atten- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  Shrewsbury 
Municipal  Charities,  in  which  considerable  difficulty  was 
met  with  in  forming  the  necessary  bodies  of  trustees.  This 
application  provided  for  a  loan  branch,  an  apprenticing 
branch,  and  a  pension  and  eleemosynary  branch.  These 
are  given  as  instances  of  the  common  work  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Procedure  jf  31143.  Will  you  tell  us  something  with  regard  to  the 
for  estab-  principle  and  practice  adopted  in  framing  these 
lishiny  '  schemes  ? — Tins  again  is  a  question  that  might 
"  schemes  jg^d  to  a  treatise,  but  putting  it  as  shortly  as 
for  charity,  possible,  I  will  limit  myself  at  present  to  some 
remarks  on  the  general  form  of  schemes  and  upon  the 
procedure  adopted  in  establishing  •  them.  In  the  first 
place,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  schemes  are 
often  limited  to  the  establishment  of  administration  or 
management  clauses  with  or  without  modification  of  the 
trusts.  This  may  Le  described  as  making  two  bites  of  a 
cherry,  but  it  is  a  useful  process  sometimes  when  the 
local  opinion  is  not  entirely  in  touch  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  where  it  is  found  possible  to  induce  them  to 
accept  our  administration  and  management  clauses,  or 
perhaps  even  a  modification  of  the  trusteeship,  but  where 
to  proceed  at  once  to  a  modification  of  the  trusts  would  lead 
to  difficulties  which  would  prove  insuperable  in  operation. 
In  that  case  we  form  a  new  body  of  trustees,  we  give  them 
Tules  for  the  conduct  of  their  business,  and  trust  to  the 
operation  of  time  to  make  it  easier  to  modify  the  trusts. 
In  the  second  place  I  would  observe  that  the  consultation 
of  local  opinion  is  very  thorough.  The  trustees  are 
consulted  upon  the  draft  of  a  scheme  before  it  is  submitted 
to  the  public,  and  upon  publication  the  local  authorities 
are  furnished  with  copies. 

3114-1.  Who  would  be  the  local  authorities  for  that 
pui'pose,  the  district  councils  ? — The  district  councils 
frequenth',  the  parish  councils  invariably,  and  town 
councils  invariably. 

3114.5.  Not  boards  of  guardians  ? — Boards  of  guardians 
we  should  not  consult  as  such.  We  should  consult  them 
in  the  form  of  the  local  district  councils  and  corporations 
which  cover  the  same  ground,  but  boards  of  guardians  we 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  consult ;  they  would  not  be  considered 
a  local  authority  for  this  purpose.  Objections  and  sug- 
gestions, whether  by  trustees,  or  on  publication  by  others, 
are  dealt  with  point  by  point,  and  then  resort  is  had  to 
correspondence,  to  an  interview  at  the  office  of  the  Charity 
Commission,  to  an  informal  visit  by  an  assistant  Commis- 
sioner or  finally  a  local  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  securing  if 
possible  acceptance  of  the  proposal  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  co-operation  of  the  trustees  who  are  appointed  is  essen- 
tial ;  there  is  no  sufficient  means  of  supervising  their  action 
to  insure  that  they  will  obey  the  scheme,  and  it  is  of 
no  iise  of  course  asking  trustees  at  a  distance  to  come  in 
and  administer  a  charity  in  a  fashion  of  which  they 
have  ciisapproved,  in  the  absence  of  any  effectual  super- 
vision. For  that  reason,  of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  compromise  introduced  into  schemes,  and  from  time 


to  time  schemes  have  to  be  dropped  altogether  in  con- 
sequence of  opposition.     I  think  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  rare,  judging  by  the  past  files  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  drop  a  good  scheme  beeaiise  of  opposition, 
bvit  very  often  we  have  to  postpone  the  establishment 
of  the  scheme,  either  to  await  further  consideration  or 
circumstances    which    may    facilitate    the  acceptance. 
One  particular  danger  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  very 
strongly,  and  I  became  aware  of  it  in  the  latter  years  The  repre-  ] 
of  my  own  administration,  arising  from  the  large  intro-  sentation  of 
duction  of  the  representative  element  into  the  bodies  of  local 
trustees.    There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  those  who^'Uthorities 
serve  upon  parish  councils  or  town  councils  are  not  on^jj^'''^^''*" 
a  line  with  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  their  opinion  ^j^^ 
as  to  the  comparative  effects  of  dole  charities  and  of  the  g^j^H^j^gg^j^j^^ 
substituted  provisions,  which  have  been  introduced  in  form  Charity 
No.  77.  Therefore  the  representatives  of  these  bodies  very  Commis- 
often  take  a  line,  which  becomes  of  more  importance  sioiiers  to 
owing  to  their  representative  position,  in  opposition  tohavedis- 
the  proposals  which  have  been  recommended  by  the ''I'^t'onary 
experience   of   the   Charity  Commissioners,   and   ^^^'^'''^  y^p^^'^V/^ 
are  indications  that  thesj  matters  are  being  introduced 
into  local  elections  and  that  an  amount  of,  what  I  fear 
I  must  call  popular  prejudice,  is  not  an  altogether  ixn- 
heard-of  method  of  commending  a  candidature  to  the 
electors.    That  is  a  danger  which  is  ins3parable  from 
the  introduction  of  the  representative  element  into  the 
bodies  of  trustees.    I  do  not  mean  that  the  danger  did 
not  exist  before,  that  is  to  say,  that  popular  persons 
who  are  members  of  bodies  of  trustees  were  not  opposed 
to  the  ideas  which  were  proposed  to  them,  but  that  the 
representative  member,  the  Town  Council  representative 
or  even  the  Parish  Council  representative,  has  a  larger 
influence  owing  to  his  representative  position  I  think 
will  be  admitted ;   and  his  position   therefore  becomes 
of  the  more  importance,  and  may  operate  as  time  goes  on 
to  introduce  a  larger  element  of  difficulty  in  the  establish- 
ment of  schemes.    For  my  own  part  I  confess  that  I 
regard  the  general  effect  of  the  introduction  of  representa- 
tion into  the  Boards  of  Trustees  as  beneficial ;    I  am 
prepared  to  encounter  some  of  the  evils  which  I  have 
described  as  part  of  the  price  which  has  to  be  paid;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  that  in  mind,  for  ir  stance,  when 
the  Commissioners  are  being  pressed,  as  they  are  being 
pressed,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  though 
not  by  an  Act,  to  constitute  in  all  cases  as  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  representatives  of  the  local  authority.  Without 
raising  objections  to  this,  without  saying  it  may  not  be 
beneficial  in  many  cases,  I  would  very  strongly  urge  that 
my  successors  should  be  left  to  exercise  the  discretion 
which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  that  undue  pressure 
should  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  proceed 
too  fast  in  this  direction.    With  that  precaution  I  think 
the  standard  of  administration  will  rise  as  time  goes  on,  and 
rising  in  a  body  which  contains  representative  elements,  it 
will  be  more  .secure  than  in  a  lody  appointed  by  co-opta- 
tion after  the  old  system,  where  the  death  of  a  single 
public-spirited  and  enlightened  individual  might  result 
in  a  complete  change  of  policy. 

31146.  It  follows  from  what  you  say  that  you  would  Objections 
not  be  in  favour  of  transferring  to  the  representative  l  o  trans 
bodies   themselves   the   administration  of  charities  ? —  feinng 
No,  to  that  I  should  certainly  be  opposed.    The  Charity  ^j^-^^^j*'™ 
Commissioners  do  not  select  new  trustees  themselves,  ^j^^^j^jg^j 
they  assign  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  to  the  repre- ^.jggfgj 
sentative  bodies  or  to  the  trustees  by  way  of  co-optation  ;  joc  il 
in  so  doing  they  favour  the  representatives  of  local  bodies,  fi'itlioritie' 
but  not  the  direct  appointment  of  such  bodies  as  trustees. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  persons  are  elected  to  town 
councils  and  parish  coimcils  for  certain  purposes,  and 
those  purposes  are  not  in  general  the  administration  of 
charity.    I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  two  functions  con- 
fused ;    that  they  have  important  relations  no  one  is 
more  ready  to  admit  than  I.    The  experience  we  have 
had  leads  us  to  consider  that  charities  are  not  so  well 
administered  by  a   parish  council  as  by  five  trustees 
appointed  by  a  parish  coimcil,  and  not  so  well  adminis- 
tered by  a  municipal  corporation  as  by  municipal  trustees  ; 
provided  that  among  the  municipal  trustees  there  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  corporation,  and  so  on. 

31147.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  reason 
of  that  ? — Generally  that  town  councillors  and  parish 
councillors  are  elected  for  purposes  which  are  those 
not  exactly  consistent  with  the  administration  of  charity 
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31148.  And  also  the  fact  that  they  are  temporary 
bodies  ;  that  is  to  say  that  they  go  out  of  office  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  or  some  such  period  ? — It  is  not  so  much 
that  I  object  to  trustees  of  a  charity  going  out  of  office 
from  time  to  time,  it  is  rather  a  good  thing  that  there 
should  be  a  change  from  time  to  time  in  that  respect. 
I  would  not  put  it  on  that.  Three  years  is  the  usual 
time  ;  five  years  is  the  time  I  should  prefer  ;  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  detail. 

31149.  How  far  when  schemes  are  set  on  foot  is  there 
power  of  inspection  or  visitation  to  ensure  their  con- 
tinuance on  right  lines  ? — For  the  present  work  of  the 
Commissioners  and  for  all  that  is  expected  from  them 
as  constituted  at  present,  I  think  their  legal  powers  are 
sufficient,  except  as  regards  accounts,  but  a  different  lino 
might  be  taken  upon  this  question.  If  it  is  said  "you 
ought  to  have  power  to  see  that  all  your  schemes  are 
carried  out,  but  you  have  not  sufficient  staff  or  power 
to  do  so,"  I  could  not  take  exception  to  that  way  of 
stating  the  matter. 

31150.  Would  you  rather  deal  with  the  question 
of  accounts  later  ? — Yes,  I  will  deal  with  that  separately. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  have  two  assistant  Com- 
missioners, and  those  are  possibly  sufficient  to  deal  with 
cases  of  complaint.  I  should  like  to  qualify  that  by 
adding  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  with  whom  I  have 
been  acting — (and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  not  right) — 
that  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  might  be  saved,  and 
some  differences  which  are  not  now  settled  might  be 
settled  if  we  had  rather  more  staff  to  deal  with  cases 
of  complaint.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  regard  to 
another  branch  of  work  the  good  work  that  was  done 
in  former  years  by  means  of  general  enquiries,  undertaken 
on  the  initiation  of  the  Commissioners,  into  all  the  chari- 
ties of  a  town  or  parish  with  a  view  to  information  and 
modification  under  one  body  of  trustees,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  slackness  from  want  of  staff  ;  we  have  not  the 
means  now  available  to  undertake  such  enquiries.  The 
case  of  Norwich  has  been  taken  up  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  the  investigation  at  Norwich  will  have  taken 
up  the  full  time  of  one  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners 
for  something  like  four  months  ;  it  is  obvious  that  much 
cannot  be  done  in  that  direction  with  a  staff  of  only  two. 
To  avoid  mistake  I  may  mention  that  there  are  special 
enquiries  being  carried  on  under  the  Charity  Enquiries 
Expenses  Act  1892  by  three  or  four  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners in  various  counties.  That  is  in  fact  the  re-editing 
of  Lord  Brougham's  Reports  and  bringing  them  up  to 
date.  We  can  use  these  enquiries  for  the  purposes  of 
information,  but  the  Commissioners  who  are  carrying 
on  that  work  are  not  in  the  full  position  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  of  the  Charity  Commission.  They  have 
not  the  full  powers,  and  they  are  obliged  to  abstain 
from  the  mission  work  of  reforming  charities, 
the  object  with  which  they  were  appointed  being  the 
obtaining  of  information  as  to  charities.  Therefore 
we  cannot  use  these  special  enquiries  from  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  under  that  Act  to  the  full  extent  to 
which  we  should  use  the  Reports  undertaken  by  our  owia 
Assistant  Commissioners,  when  sent  do%vn  to  investigate 
charities  with  a  view  to  reformation.  With  regard  to 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  paid  under  the  Charities 
Enquiries  Expenses  Act,  the  money  is  found  for  them, 
half  by  the  county  councils  and  half  by  the  Treasury. 

31151.  Have  the  trustees  sufficient  means  at  their 
disposal  for  securing  an  enquiry  if  applicants  come  to 
them  ? — I  think  they  have.  I  think  that  in  the  less 
populous  parishes  and  places  such  means  are  sufficient, 
or  might  easily  be  made  so.  If  a  body  of  trustees  came 
to  us  and  said  there  is  more  work  than  we  can  do,  we 
could  reinforce  them,  of  course,  or  we  could  give  them 
powers,  which  after  all  they  could  take  without  assistance 
or  leave,  to  act  by  agents  or  by  committees  to  obtain 
information  and  to  utilise  the  services  whether  of  clergy, 
medical  men,  benevolent  persons,  district  visitors,  and 
others.  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
means  of  obtaining  information  about  the  poor  in  the 
less  populous  places,  and  where  abuses  exist  the  best 
remedy  is  in  the  alteration  of  the  body  of  trustees.  In 
various  old  to^ras  where  charities  are  numerous,  I  would 
say  too  numerous,  abuses  are  very  apt  to  exist,  but 
even  there  it  is  not  from  want  of  power  that  proper 
enquiry  is  not  made  by  trustees  with  regard  to  applicants. 


Tliis  is  a  delicate  subject,  but  it  is  notorious  that  charities  Sir  George 
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made  the  means  of  political  influence  or  have  been  utilised  
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31152.  They  can  employ  officers,  I  presume,  for  the  Powers  of 
purpose  of  making  all  the  enquiries  that  are  needed  ? — charity 
Yes,  any  reasonable  expense  in  that  direction  would  be  ^''"'^^p*^*.*^^ 
allowed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.    In  very  populous 

places  the  difficulties  are,  of  course,  greater,  and  th'^r-^  glances' of 
we  have  always  to  be  on  the  watch  for  suggestions  as  to  j^ppijgg^^g 
the  best  way  of  meeting  them  :  thus  we  have  given  power 
to  the  trustees  to  avail  themselves  of  the  local  Charity 
Organisation  Societies  or  local  committses.  I  have 
noticed  already  with  regard  to  apprenticeship  that  a 
similar  clause  has  been  inserted  with  regard  to  the  National 
Asso?iation  for  the  Promotion  of  Apprenticeship.  I 
think  the  standard  of  administration  is  rising  and  not 
sinking.  Perhaps  I  may  as  ociate  that  with  the  larger 
adoption  of  the  provisions  of  our  schemes  which  endeavour 
to  set  a  standard  in  such  matters. 

31153.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  rs  something  as  to  the  P'''"*''P'^^ 
principles  by  which  the  Court  and  the  Commissioners  are  ^'^^  ^}^^ 
guided  in  the  modification  of  trusts  ?— These  principles  ^f^^jj'ar'itablo 
are  generally  described  by  the  technical  name  of  the^j.^jj^jjj 

C'y  pres  doctrine  :    that  is  to  say  if  you  cannot  carry  out  rpi  ^ 
the  trust  as  it  was  laid  down,  you  must  carry  out  ^^me- ^ J^^^j-j'^J"^^* 
thing  like  it.    The  outline  I  think  may  be  laid  down 
somewhat  as  follows,  remembering  that  the  Commissioners 
arc  guided  in  all  respects  by  the  precedents  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.    In  the  first  place  the  main  intention  of  the 
founder  is  to  be  regarded,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  main  intention  the  means  prescribed  by  the 
founder  may,  if  necessary,  be  altered  ;  secondly,  where  the 
design  itself  requires  modification,   there  are  various 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  modified,  amongst  others,  to  take 
the  case  of  a  charity  which  has  largely  increased  in  wealth, 
the  class  of  beneficiaries  may  be  enlarged  ;  another  class 
would  not,  however,  be  substituted,  nor  would  another  bepfj^j.^ 
allowed  by  force  of  circumstances,  or  as  a  consequence  of  charities  of 
general  legislation  to  acquire  the  benefits.    It  is  needless  extension  of 
to  say  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  cases  in  the  administra-  scope  of 
tion  of  charities  arises  from  the  mounting  tide  of  admin-  gratuitous 
istration  in  other  respects,  where,  for  instance,  it  becomes  slate 
recognised  as  a  duty  that  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the 
children  of  a  parish  should  he  undertaken  from  public 
funds,  what  was  to  be  done  with  all  the  charities  which  had 
been  left  sporadically  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  poor  ?    One  may  go  back  as 
far  as  the  institution  of  the  Poor  Law,  where  it  became  a 
burden  of  the  Poor  Law  that  the  poor  should  be  maintained 
in  the  last  resort  at  the  expense  of  the  community : 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  charities  that  then  existed  ? 
The  question  which  arises  hardly  admits  of  a  categorical 
answer,  but  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners,  as  of  the  Court,  to  watch  over  a  charity 
which  is  being,  by  force  of  circumstances,  or  by  legislation, 
diverted  in  the  influence  of  its  benefits  from  one  class  to 
another,  and  to  take  care  by  alteration  of  the  conditions  The  "  second 
under  which  it  is  given  that  it  shall  be  preserved  for  the  poor, 
class  for  which  it  was  originally  intended.    Thus,  for 
instance,  you  get  what  is  known  as  the  Second  Poor,  which 
■was  invented  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  :  that  is  to  say 
the  poor  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  :    an  old 
charity  intended  for  the  poor  if  given  to  those  who  were  in 
receipt  of  parish  relief  might  be  considered  to  be  aiding 
the  ratepayers  rather  than  the  poor  at  large,  therefore  the 
term  Second  Poor  was  invented,  and  the  doctrine  intro- 
duced that  paupers  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
charity,  but  the  Second  Poor  only.    I  am  now  stating  in 
the  broadest  terms  that  which  admits  of  a  good  many 
exceptions.    I  may  take  another  instance  of  the  difficulties 
which  arise,  and  the  way  they  have  been  met.    Under  the 
13th  Section  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  a  provision  was  Effect  of 
introduced  that  the  charities  which  had  been  founded  for  Education 
the  maintenance  of  elementary  schools  should  be  con- Act,  IfiO'i, 
verted  to  the  purpose  of  the  ratepayer  ;    that  was  a  on  el'  men- 
contradiction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  charities,  which  ^^^^ 
Parliament  of  course  had  power  to  effect.    I  cannot  but  pj^^j°['jgg 
think  that  was  a  pity,  and  possibly  the  quite  recent  trans- 
fer of  the  control  of  charities  from  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Board  of  Education,  who  were  new  to  the 
work,  led  to  its  not  being  sufficiently  considered.    I  am 
quite  sure  that  but  for  the  previous  Act  of  1899  it  would 
have  been  a  duty  of  the  Commis8io'<»«irs     1902  to  present 
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a  very  strong  remonstrance  on  behalf  of  those  interested 
against  the  13th  Section  of  the  Education  Act.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  without  precedent  in  legislation  that  charities 
■  intended  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  when  that  burden 
was  thrown  upon  the  community,  should  be  converted  to 
the  benelit  of  the  community. — Proceeding  with  my  state- 
ment of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  modification  of  trusts, 
purposes  found  harmful,  or  liable  to  abuse,  purposes  of  no 
practical  benefit  or  of  benefit  small  in  proportion  to  the 
funds  expended,  may  be  modified  or  superseded.  As  to 
cases  of  pubhc  funds  harmful  or  liable  to  abuse,  I  suppose 
the  dole  charities  must  be  considered  as  the  crucial  case. 
The  cases  of  benefit  small  in  proportion  to  the  funds 
expended  generally  arise  from  the  very  large  increase  in 
the  wealth  of  the  charity  where  the  funds  have  been 
judiciously  invested  in  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns.  The  manner  in  which  the  benefit  is  conferred 
may  be  handled  with  much  freedom,  in  fact  alteration  of 
the  manner  in  wliich  the  benefit  is  conferred  has  been 
expanded  in  some  cases  to  an  alteration  of  the  benefit,  as 
when  a  dole  charity  is  converted  into  an  educational 
charity,  for  instance  :  that  was  called  an  alteration  of  the 
manner  in  Mhich  the  benefit  was  conferred  upon  the  poor, 
but  it  is  obvious  a  considerable  change  was  effected  both 
in  the  nature  of  the  benefit  and  in  the  class  to  whom  the 
benefit  came,  although  of  course  children  of  the  poor 
are  included  within  the  original  definition  of  the  poor. 
Here  also  we  court  the  opportunitj'  of  utilising  the  best 
experience  of  tiiose  engaged  in  charity  work.  Anythi.ig 
which  would  tend  to  increase  the  relationship  between  the 
Charity  Commissioners  and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
personal  charity  work  ought  to  be  encouraged.  As  a 
general  rule  the  charities  in  one  of  those  classes  which  I 
have  recoimted  above  have  not  been  converted  from  one 
to  another  :  the  most  notable  exception  being  that  of  dole 
charities  to  educational  purposes. — With  regard  to  re- 
ligious charities,  I  may  nDtico  in  passing  that  somo  in- 
teresting cases  have  occurred  of  late  whore  the  Com- 
missioners have  refused  to  alter  what  are  in  fact  the 
formularies  of  belief  requhed  for  qualification  for  the 
benefit.  It  is  possible  that  by  a  Parliamentary  scheme 
even  this  might  be  done. — I  pass  now  to  the  City  of 
London  Parochial  Charities  Act  of  1883,  and  its  effect  in 
relation  to  the  theory  of  the  limits  of  re-settling  charities. 
I  say  with  regard  to  that  that  the  rules  by  which  the  Court 
or  the  Commissioners  are  guided  are  not  greatly  affected 
by  legislation  for  a  particular  purpose.  The  fact  that 
legislation  was  reijuired  to  do  what  was  done  under 
the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities  Act  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  Commissioners  could  not  do  it 
either  before  or  after  the  act  of  their  own  motion.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  the  business  of  the  Commissioners  always 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  result  of  experience  in  those  who 
have  given  attention  to  the  subject ;  among  such  persons 
the  Legislature  of  course  holds  the  first  place.  As  far  as 
the  Commissioners  are  concerned,  they  consider  it  a  duty 
in  so  far  as  they  ha%e  discretion  to  follow  the  prece- 
dents of  legislation.  I  would  notice  a  recent  instance 
which  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  Bristol,  a  city  which 
stands  next  to  London  in  the  superfluous  wealth  of 
its  charities.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  many  persons  in 
the  City  have  of  late  been  endeavouring  to  carry  out  some- 
thing like  the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities  Act  for 
them.selve3,  of  course  on  very  tentative  and  modest  lines. 
The  idea  first  was  formed  in  regard  to  charities  connected 
more  or  less  with  the  churches  and  with  church  work. 
The  idea  was  that  parishes  in  the  suburbs  might  be  affi- 
liated to  parishes  with  in  the  City  limits,  and  then  the 
Charity  Commissioners  might  be  asked  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  charities  from  the  mother  parish  to  the 
newly  aflSliated  parishes.  There  was  no  legal  basis  for 
this  and  we  did  not  see  our  way  to  proceed  very  'far  in 
that  direction,  but  in  view  of  the  clear  benefit  that  would 
result  from  extensions  such  as  were  proposed,  and  the 
difficulty  of  tackling  the  subject  as  a  whole,  we  eventually 
decided  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  applications 
iHade  to  us  to  make  certain  enlargements  of  boundaries 
and  areas,  and  allow  a  liberal  disposition  of  the  benefits 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  parish  to  which  it  was  originally 
confined,  subject  to  a  general  provision  that  at  a  certain 
date,  fixed  at  ten  years  from  the  first  of  these  schemes, 
application  .should  be  made  for  a  complete  re-consideration 
of  the  whole  subject,  for  new  schemes.  In  that  way  what 
we  are  now  doing  tentatively  and  piecemeal  and  no  doubt 
with  a  good  many  inconsistencies  and  some  overlapping 


will  I  hope  in  the  time  of  my  successors  come  to  be 
reconsidered  and  to  be  more  perfectly  done.  If  in  the 
meantime  the  Pj-istol  people  should  see  their  way  to  apply 
for  a  City  Parochial  Charities  Act  the  detriment  can  be 
obviated.  I  mention  that  as  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  a  precedent  laid  down  by  the  legislation,  which  it 
would  not  be  in  our  power  to  follow,  may  be  in  part 
carried  out  by  tentative  operations. 

31154.  There  has  been  something  done  in  the  r'irection  The 
of  the  utilisation  of  endowment  funds  under  the  Endowed  Endowed 
Schools  Act  for  educational  purposes,  has  there  not  ?— Schools  Act 
The  conversion  of  dole  charities,  and   of  charities  the  the 
purpose  of  which  was  no  longer  possible,  to  educational  ^^'^J®''*""' 
purposes,  was  carried  out  in  many  cases,  and  with  much  „  ^  ^emo- 
good  effect  in  the  early  days  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act.    The  operation  of  Section  30  entailed  a  good  deal  gj^g^y^^j^j 
of  friction,  but  it  is  now  almost  extinct.    This  is  partly  purposes, 
due  of  course  to  the  opposition  which  was  raised  to 
certain  instances  of  its  operation,  but  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  education  has  been  so  very  largely  provided  for 
from  pubhc  funds  that  it  is  no  longer  so  proper  as  it  was 
at  that  time  that  it  should  be  considered  as  the  residuary 
legatee  of  effete    hai'ities.    Section  30  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  of  1869  I  notice  because  it  is  perhaps  the 
only  operation  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  that  still 
remains   with   the   Charity  Commissioners.    Of  course 
Section  30  deals  with  that  which  is  not  an  educational 
charity  ;   it  is  only  the  educational  charities  that  have 
teen  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education,  therefore 
that  remains  with  the  Charity  Commissioners,  but  if 
they  see  fit  to  convert  an  effete  loan  charity  or  a  c'  arity 
the  purpose  of  which  has  failed  altogether,  to  educational 
purposes  under  Section  30,  by  so  doing,  of  course  it  passes 
out  of  their  jurisdiction. 

311.55.  (2Ir.  Loch.)  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what 
that  Section  30  is  ? — Section  30  is  the  section  by  which 
the  Commissioners  were  empowered  by  a  scheme  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act  to  divert  to  educational  purposes 
dole  charities,  charities  for  loans,  or  for  apprenticeship, 
or  charities  of  which  the  purpose  had  entirely  tailed 
or  where  the  funds  were  very  largely  in  excess  of  require- 
ments. This  required  the  consent  of  the  trustees  in  the 
first  place  and  was  Uable  to  a  good  deal  of  objection. 

31156.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  What  have  you  to  say  Effect  of 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Section  14  of  the  Local  Govern- Local 
ment  Act  of  1894  upon  the  parochial  charities  It^o^em"^^ 
is  suggested  that  the  effect  of  the  Local  Government  V., 
Act  of  1894  was  to  place  the  administration  of  these  Qjj^^jygg . 
parochial  charities  into  the  hands  of  locally  appoi  ted  ^j^g  p^j^j'^. 
trustees.    I  was  obhged  to  remark  on  that ;    it  is  not  j^^^  powen 
C[uite  correct.    The  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  did  of  parish 
increase  the  agency  of  the  local  authorities  in  charities  couacils. 
to  a  very  large  extent,  but  it  requires  to  be  somewhat 

more  particularly  described.  We  have  fo\md  in  many 
cases  that  the  parish  councils  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  was  to  transfer  the 
charities  to  them.  They  have  sometimes  usurped  the 
trusteeship  and  the  trustees  have  sometimes  given  way, 
and  the  Commissioners  have  had  to  rectify  the  error. 
In  such  cases  we  have  generally  rectified  it  by  entinisting 
the  appointment  of  the  trustees  to  the  parish  council, 
that  is  to  say,  substituting  trustees  appointed  by  the 
parish  council  for  the  old  body  of  trustees  who  had 
abandoned  their  trust  and  for  the  parish  council  that  had 
usurped  it.  The  particular  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  which  affect  this  question  are  Section 
5  (2),  which  passed  to  the  i  arish  council  the  legal  interest  ' 
in  property  vested  in  overseers  with  or  without  church- 
wardens ;  the  practical  effect  of  this  is  in  general  to 
vest  in  the  parish  council  the  allotments  for  fuel  or 
other  purposes,  a  very  suitable  enactment,  and  one 
which  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  beneficial.  Section  14 
(1)  deals  with  charities  and  empowers  the  trustees  of 
recreation  grounds  and  allotments  to  transfer  them  to  the 
parish  council ;  and  there  again  the  operation  of  this 
section  must  be,  I  conceive,  without  exception,  beneficial. 

31157.  Has  it  been  much  acted  upon  ?— Yes,  I  believe 
it  has.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  it  was 
more  acted  upon  than  it  is,  in  particular  with  regard 
to  the  trustees  of  allotments.  Section  14  (2)  substitutes 
representatives  of  the  parish  council  for  overseers  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  charities,  for  church- 
wardens. The  carrying  out  of  this  section  has  irvolved 
the  Commission  in  much  labour  and  many  difficultiea 
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due  to  varying  boundaries  between  ancient  parishes, 
rural  parishes  and  ecclesiastical  parishes,  and  the  fact 
that  churchwardens  may  sometimes  be  for  one  and  some- 
times for  another,  and  a  number  of  intricate  legal  points 
were  involved  in  the  question  whether  or  not  this  section 
was  applicable.  We  should  have  been  very  glad  indeed 
to  have  cut  the  knot,  in  all  cases  where  we  found  a  church- 
warden and  a  parish  council,  to  turn  out  one  and 
put  in  the  other,  but  that  could  not  be  done  because 
the  parish  council  was  for  one  parish  and  the  church 
warden  was  for  another  parish.  Therefore,  as  I  re- 
marked, in  a  number  of  ca.ses  we  have  had  to  proceed 
by  way  of  a  scheme  to  do  over  again  what  was  intended 
to  have  been  done  by  this  section. 

31158.  {Mr.  Loch.''  In  this  case  do  the  parish  councils 
appoint  the  persons  whom  you  approve  as  trustees  ? 
The  parish  council  appoint  persons,  but  we  do  not  re- 
serve to  ourselves  any  power  of  approving  them.  The 
statute  has  given  them  power  to  appoint  in  place  of 
churchwardens  and  overseers,  and  the  approval  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  under  those  circumstances  would 
be  out  of  place. 

31159.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Does  that  mean  you  have 
to  divide  the  charity  between  the  two  areas  ? — We  might 
have  done  so,  but  we  have  generally  made  a  scheme 
throwing  the  charities  together  and  representing  the 
various  bodies  concerned.  Section  14  (3)  entrusts  to  the 
Commissioners  the  duty  of  introducing  the  representative 
element  into  the  trusteeship  of  parochial  charities,  where 
it  does  not  already  exist.  The  carrying  out  of  this  sec- 
tion is  without  much  friction  and  I  think  unreservedly 
beneficial.  The  introduction  of  a  representative  element 
into  c'ose  parochial  charities  I  think  has  been  distinctly 
beneficial.  I  saj-  that  without  having  by  any  means  forgot- 
ten what  I  said  before  as  to  the  advisability  of  proceeding 
with  care,  and  the  undoubted  fact  that  certaiu  mischief 
does  flow  where  the  representative  person  who  is  an 
opponent  of  good  administration  exercises  a  larger  in- 
fluence in  opposition  than  the  old  co-optative  opponent. 

31160.  These  powers  to  which  you  refer  are  powers 
given  to  parish  councils  under  Section  14  ? — Yes. 

31161.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Act,  is  there  not, 
under  which  they  may  be  conferred  in  urban  district 
councils  ? — They  may  obtain  the  power  of  a  parish  council 
and  they  would  then  be  treated  as  a  parish  council,  and 
the  same  with  regard  to  a  municipal  corporation. 

31162.  That  has  been  acted  on  considerably,  has  it 
not  ? — Yes,  but  not  so  largely  as  I  should  have  expected. 
You  see  charities  are  for  the  most  part  parochial,  there- 
fore a  rural  district  council  obtaining  the  power  of  a  parish 
council  would  not  obtain  representation  ;  they  could  not 
claim  a  representative  in  place  of  the  churchwarden  of 
a  rural  parish,  because  their  district  is  not  the  parish. 

31163.  No;  it  would  be  where  the  whole  of  the  parish 
was  included  in  the  urban  district  ? — There,  of  course, 
it  might  be  advisable,  and  in  many  cases  urban  district 
councils  and  municipalities  have  sought  and  obtained 
such  powers.  I  have  sometimes  strongly  recommended 
it  where  we  had  to  deal  with  a  body  of  trustees  who  refused 
to  apply  for  a  scheme. 

31164.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  about  official 
trustees  ? — The  official  trustees,  their  purpose,  and  the 
extent  to  which  their  services  are  made  use  of  is  another 
large  branch  of  that  treatise  upon  charities  which  I  am 
abbreviating  for  your  benefit.  In  the  case  of  land,  the 
intention  is  to  provide  in  the  first  place  a  depository 
for  the  legal  estate,  and  in  general  to  prevent  any  un- 
authorised dealings  with  the  corpus  or  capital  of  charities. 
There  is  less  resistance  made  now  than  foimerly  to  vest- 
ing in  the  official  trustee.  Generally  the  beneficial  eSect 
of  the  institution  is  recognised  and,  at  least  many  mis- 
taken prejudices  have  been  cleared  away.  The  loss  of 
the  capital  of  charities  through  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  clerks  or  a  trustee  of  course  is  a  warning  which  from 
time  to  time  is  taken.  The  saving  of  expense  in  the 
appointment  of  new  trustees  by  deed,  against  which 
we  have  at  the  Charity  Commission  to  make  continual 
war,  because  although  it  is  not  illegal,  still  a  solicitor 
may  get  himself  made  clerk  of  a  charity  and  persuade 
the  trustees  that  there  is  some  advantage  in  giving  him 
the  job  to  draw  up  the  deed  whenever  a  new  trustee 
appointed  ;  it  may  be  done  and  we  have  to  wage  war 
from  time  to  time  and  convince  the  trustees  that  it  is 


their  duty  to  apply  for  a  scheme  and  get  the  tnistees    Sir  George 
appointed  under  the  provisions  for  that  purpose  con-  Yoiniff,  BarL 

tained  in  our  forms,  and  so  dispen.se  with  the  execution  

of  the  deed  ;    but  upon  the  whole  I  cannot  qualify  the     '^'^'f-  1906. 

general  statement  that  there  is  no  real  reason  in  existence 

why  the  vesting  should  not  be  made  universal  by  Act 

of  Parliament  and  compulsory,  and  why  that  should 

not  be  recognised  as  a  condition  before  an  exception  is 

allowed  to  the  general  rule  against  perpetuities. 

31165.  There  would  be  certain  objections  raised,  would 
there  not,  by  the  persons  interested  ? — Some  objections 
of  course  there  would  be  from  the  larger  charities,  the 
corporations,  and  the  city  companies  ;  and  of  late  years 
there  has  been  springing  up  in  one  quarter  of  the  field  a 
war  against  the  vesting  iu  the  official  trustee,  on  the 
part  of  diocesan  and  denominational  committees.  I 
believe  the  diocesan  committees  for  the  administration 
of  church  charities  and  the  denominatioaal  committees 
for  the  administration  on  a  larger  basis  than  the  particular 
congregation  of  nonconformist  charities  are  excellent 
institutions  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way,  but  when  I  say  every  possible  way,  I  must  make 
that  one  exception,  not  to  give  them  any  power  to  usurp 
the  position  of  the  official  trustee  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
they  are  gradually  accumulating  in  their  hands  some 
portion  of  the  position  which  the  ofiicial  trustee  was 
intended  to  hold.  I  believe  this  is  due  to  a  general 
apprehension  of  future  legislation.  It  is  thought,  I  would 
not  say  I  think  so,  but  1  believe  it  is  thought  that  funds 
are  more  safe  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  private 
trustees  than  in  the  hands  of  an  official  trustee  against 
legislation  which  would  convert  them  to  other  purposes. 

31166.  There  are  certain  exemptions  from  the  Charit- Exemptions 
able  Trusts  Acts:  perhaps  you  would  tell  us  something  from  the 
about  those  ? — I  will  not  attempt  to  do  more  than,  as  you  Charitable 
say,  tell  you  something  about  them,  for  it  is  a  very  difficult  Trusts  Acts, 
subject,  and  one  which  would  take  us  perhaps  rather  too 

far  from  the  purpose  of  the  Commission.  It  may  be  said 
in  general  that  the  intention  is  to  exempt  certain  privileged 
bodies.  Section  62  of  the  Act  of  1853  is  to  exempt 
certain  privileged  bodies,  and  in  the  next  place  to  exempt 
certain  kinds  of  charities  for  certain  particular  purposes, 
and  thirdly  to  exempt  all  voluntary  charities ;  but 
whereas  a  great  many  charities  are  both  voluntary  and 
endowed,  or  of  a  mixed  nature,  complications  arise 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  section  have  been  very  great. 
Recent  decisions  have  somewhat  added  to  these  difficulties 
by  extending  the  exemption  and  rendering  it  not  so  much  a 
question  now  of  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the  property  which 
you  find  ?  "  as  it  used  to  be,  as,  "  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
property  ?"  It  seems  to  me  the  result  of  recent  decisions, 
t  at  property  which  arose  from  voluntary  subscriptions, 
may  after  it  has  been  utilised  for  permanent  purposes 
still  retain  its  voluntary  character  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
and  a  certain  difficulty  arises  in  consequence.  I  think 
some  expression  has  been  used  in  a  recent  decision  of  the 
court,  implying  that  charities  might  be  fettered  if  they 
could  not  for  instance,  dispose  of  their  office,  and  get 
new  offices  without  appl3nng  for  the  Commissioners' 
sanction  ;  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  such  fetter  would 
be  experienced  in  operation.  The  work  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  is  that  of  assisting  charities  in  every  way  ; 
if  they  have  to  hinder  any  trustees  from  selling  land 
belonging  to  the  trust  it  is  because  they  think  the  sale  is  a 
wasteful  one,  and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  made  in  the 
interests  of  the  charity,  and  therefore  I  am  sorry  to  see 
any  expression  occurring  in  a  judgment  of  the  High  Court 
which  seems  to  ignore  that  altogether  beneficial  and -^I^chmery 
auxiliary  operation  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the  mean  - 
time  I  notice  that  Section  63  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act^j^^j^j^g,,  - 
of  1853  and  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Act  of  1869gjjaji|.igg 
which  has  replaced  it,  by  which  charities  outside  the  juris-  come  under 
diction  are  enabled  voluntarily  to  place  themselves  under  the  j  .iris- 
the  jurisdiction  and  to  apply  for  an  order  extending  thedictio;i  of 
jurisdiction,  is  being  increasingly  used.  the  Charity 

,    ,      ,  .-  f  X     X  „Commissioa. 

31167.  Is  that  done  on  an  application  from  the  trustees  ? 

—Yes. 

31168.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Purely  voluntary  charities  sup- 
ported entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ? — A  mere 
committee  raising  voluntary  contributions  and  spending 
them  would  not  apply  for  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  respect  in  which  we  could  be  of 
assistance  to  them,  but  it  is  obvious  when  they  come  to 
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Sir  George  ^"'ave  a  more  or  less  separate  existence,  when  they  corne  to 
yointg,  Bart,  he  the  depositaries  of  property  which  has  been  collected 

 and  invested,  in  offices,  or  in  houses  or  lands  employed  for 

13  Nov.  1906.  the  purpose  of  the  charity,  and  utilised  in  the  work  of  the 
L  charity,  that  there  is  a  border  line  ;  and  that  in  cases 

which  the  courts  would  hold  to  be  without  the  juris- 
diction it  may  be  found  expedient  that  they  should  come 
within  the  jurisdiction.  I  may  mention  as  an  instance 
where  they  want  to  sell  their  land  and  their  solicitor 
advises  them,  "  You  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners,  you  can  sell  your  land  without  applying 
to  them;"  and  under  some  of  these  recent  decisions  that 
is  good  law.  The  purchaser  objects  to  the  title  ;  he  says  : 
"I  think  differently;  I  think  that  this  probably  would 
be  held  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction."  Then  they  say:  "At 
all  events  we  can  get  an  order  to  extend  the  jurisdiction," 
and  they  come  and  ask  for  an  order  to  extend  and  thus 
settle  the  matter.  The  trustees  of  nonconformist  places 
of  worship,  which  are  without  the  jurisdiction,  very 
often  come  to  us  and  ask  for  an  extension  of  jurisdiction 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  sell  and  satisfy  the  scruples 
of  a  purchaser. 

31169.  {3Ir.  Loch.)  In  the  event  of  a  voluntary  charity, 
that  is  to  say  any  charity  dependent  entirely  upon  volun- 
tary contributions,  if  legacies  come  to  that  charity  and 
they  are  invested,  would  those  legacies,  being  used  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  charity  so  far  as  the  interest  is  con- 
cerned, in  any  way  bring  it  into  that  borderland  which 
is  referred  to  in  your  answer  to  the  last  question  ?— I 
think  that  under  the  recent  decisions  such  investments 
would  be  without  the  jurisdiction. 

31170.  And  therefore  they  could  not  come  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  and  request  under  the  clause  you 
are  now  submitting  to  us  ? — Yes,  they  could  come  under 
the  jurisdiction,  but  I  do  not  know  what  they  should 
come  under  it  for. 

31171.  You  would  have  the  accounts  sent  to  you  ? — 
We  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  accounts  unless  the 
jurisdiction  were  extended  to  them. 

31172.  If  in  the  particular  case  the  jurisdiction  were 
extended,  you  would  be  recipients  of  the  accounts,  at  any 
rate  ? — Then  we  should  certainly. 

31173.  That  might  under  certain  circumstances  be 
an  advantage  if  it  were  generally  done  ? — I  can  conceive 
that. 

31174.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  How  far  is  the  notification 
and  registration  of  endowed  charities  under  the  Charity 
Commission  ? — So  far  as  testamentary  charities  are  con- 
cerned we  have  relations  with  the  depositaries  of  wills  and 
we  have  arrangements  made  for  ascertaining  them  which 
are  tolerably  satisfactory.  The  charities  founded  by 
3eed,  if  involving  real  estate,  must  be  enrolled,  but  this  is 
sometimes  neglected. 

31175.  Enrolled  in  Chancery  ? — Yes,  and  there  are  pro- 
visions under  which  enrolment  takes  place  at  the  Charity 
Commission  also ;  a  charity  consisting  of  personal  property 
and  founded  by  deed  may  escape  our  notice  altogether. 

31176.  {Misa  Hill.)  What  machinery  have  you  for 
securing  the  enrolment  of  charities  founded  by  deed  ; 
— I  cannot  say  there  is  any  machinery  for  securing  the 
enrolment. 

31177.  What  are  the  consequences  if  it  is  neglected  ? 
— The  deed  would  be  void.  Deeds  are  also  made  void 
(this  is  a  thing  which  Parliament  might  very  well  remedy) 
if  there  are  not  two  witnesses  to  the  deed.  A  deed 
establishing  a  charity  requires  two  witnesses,  whereas 
supposing  it  was  not  to  establish  a  charity  it  requires  only 
one  witness.  Half  the  solicitors  in  England  do  not 
know  that,  and  the  other  half  very  often  neglect  it,  and 
the  result  is  we  are  constantly  brought  in  contact  with 
deeds  which,  owing,  to  this  stupid  mistake,  or  whatever 
it  is,  cause  a  goad  deal  of  difficulty  to  put  matters  straight 
I  caimot  conceive  that  two  witnesses  are  necessary.  It 
is  a  mere  oversight,  I  think. 

31178.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  respect  to  the  ac- 
counts of  charities,  you  told  us  the  annual  accounts  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  What  happens 
to  them  when  they  come  ? — We  have  a  department  which 
classifies  them  carefully  and  produces  them  as  wanted, 
whenever  a  case  is  taken  up,  and  examines  them  so  far 
as  is  possible  ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  staff  provided  for 
proper  eximmation  of  the  accounts.    Still  less  have  we 
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power  to  audit  and  surcharge.  I  will  hand  in  the  circular 
which  is  sent  round  in  regard  to  the  accounts.  [See 
Appendix  No.  XII ■.  (F).) 

31179.  Do  you  think  that  the    power  to  audit  and 
surcharge  would  be  desirable  ? — I  think  so. 

31180.  I  presume  that  would  involve  a  considerable 
staff,  would  it  not  ? — It  would. 

31181.  Would  you  contemplate  a  local  audit  or  would 
you  contemplate  a  central  audit  ? — I  think  it  must  be 
central. 

31182.  (Cliairman.)  I  think  we  will  now  deal  with  the 
income  of  endowed  charities,  because  I  understand  ou  The  income 
have  some  information  to  give  us  upon  that? — T  shall  of  endowed 
be  very  glad  to  give  as  exact  an  estimate  as  can  be, ®'*'®"^osyn 
but  all  these  amounts  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  subject ^^^^  charities 
to  correction.  The  Drage  Return  of  1898  I  take  as  a 
s4iarting  point,  and  a  document  which  I  have  here  con- 
taining an  extract  from  the  40th  Report  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  which  was  the  report  for 
1892.  (See  Appendix  No.  Xllt.  (G).)  In  the  return 
to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated 
February  21st,  1897,  showing  the  endowed  charities 
applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  alms  people  and  pen- 
sioners, and  applicable  to  gifts  of  money  and  in  kind, 
certain  returns  Avere  given  of  which  the  summary  was : 
amount  of  income  applicable  to  alms  people  and  pen- 
sioners, £611,464;  amount  applicable  to  the  distribution 
of  giflo  to  poor,  £327,655.  At  my  request  my  friends  at 
tlie  Charity  Commission  have  kindly  taken  out  for  me 
such  figures  as  are  available  for  supplementing  this 
return  up  to  the  present  date.  Without  going  into 
detail,  which  involves  a  comparison  of  Tables  1,  2  and  3 
in  the  Diage  Return  with  the  supplement  in  the  docu- 
ment which  I  hold  in  my  hands,  I  will  give  the  summary 
and  perhaps  the  Commissioners  will  allow  the  documeni 
to  be  printed  as  an  appendix  in  full.  (See  Appendix 
No.  XIII.  (H).)  I  find  that  up  to  the  present  day, 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  amount  applicable  to  the 
maintenance  of  alms  people  and  pensioners  has  increased 
from  £611,464  to  £666,147,  while  the  amount  applicable 
for  distribution  to  the  poor,  which  was  then  given  at 
^327,655,  now  stands  at  £325,812.  The  only  remark  that 
I  am  in  a  position  to  make  with  regard  to  that  is  that 
the  diminution  or  stationary  position  in  the  case  of  the 
distribution,  or  dole  charities,  must  be  considered  as 
largely  due  to  the  conversion  to  other  purposes  of  the 
dole  charities  of  the  City  of  London  under  the  City 
Parochial  Charities  Act,  also  that  the  general  operation 
of  the  schemes  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  no  doubt 
to  diminish  dole  charities,  and  to  increase  charities  for 
alms  people  and  pensioners  at  their  cost,  but  practically 
the  difference  is  not  very  great.  The  grand  total  in 
1898  was  £939,119,  and  is  now  £991,959 -something 
short  of  £1,000,000  per  annum. 

31183.  I  assume  that  the  whole  of  this  sum,  or  practi- Endowed 
cally  the  whole  of  this  sum,  is  appropriated  ? — It  is  all  charities  as 
appropriated ;  most  of  it  very  strongly  appropriated  to  jp"*'  . 
localities.    That  is  a  point  that  requires  to  be  constantly 

borne  in  mind  when  any  general  propositions  for  the  better*",',  •  „  „,:. 
utilisation  of  it  are  under  consideration.  Almost  every  j^^g  jjjgjg. 
six  and  eightpence  of  it  will  be  the  subject  of  considerable  fiom. 
interest  in  a  particular  locality.  I  remember,  when  a  some- 
what similar  subject  was  under  discussion  in  connection 
with  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  talking  it  over 
with  Lord  Rednel,  who  was  a  promoter  of  the  Act,  and  who 
had  come  to  see  me  in  regard  to  the  application  of  small 
charities  which  under  that  Act  were  to  be  made  applicable 
for  educational  purposes  ;  the  question  was  whether  they 
should  be  left  in  the  parishes  where  they  were  originally 
given,  or  concentrated  by  counties  and  applied  to  a 
somewhat  modified  class  of  educational  purposes.  I  said, 
"You  must  consider  that  it  is  rather  an  awkward  thing  ;o 
go  about  pulling  out  people's  teeth."  He  said,  "  Pulling 
out  people's  teeth  i  I  should  call  it  picking  out  their 
eyelashes."  All  the  same  there  are  large  charities  here  and 
there,  and  there  are  particular  localities  in  which  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  endowment  money.  I  am  not  therefore 
to  be  supposed  as  deprecating  proceeding,  possibly  at  an 
accelerated  pace,  with  the  work  of  enlarging  the  operation 
of  such  charities  as  are  disproportionate  to  the  area 
to  which  they  are  at  present  limited.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  the  extreme  difficulties,  and  I  fear  I  might 
say  the  impossibility  of  shortening  the  work  by  dealing 
with  them  as  if  they  were  a  liquidated  fund. 
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31184.  Whxtever  be  the  process,  the  pulling  out  of 
teeth,  or  pulling  out  of  eyelashes,  the  locality  objects 
equallv  strongly  ? — I  take  it  the  chance  is  not  worth 
considering. 

31185.  Has  this  amount  so  largely  increased  during 
;  of  recent  years  by  legislation  and  by  the  pressure  of  public 
yn-  opinion  that  there  is  likely  to  be  any  large  increase  in 
rities.  subsequent  years  ? — I   find   considerable   difficulty  in 

saying  whether  the  application  of  money  to  charitable 
purposes  is  on  the  increase  or  not.  I  notice  that  the 
figures  given  in  the  extract  from  our  40th  Report,  that  is 
to  say  for  1892,  showed  £936,000  as  compared  to  £939,000 
six  years  later,  and  £991,000  only  seven  years  later  than 
that.  That  shows  an  increase,  due  no  doubt  principally 
to  the  better  investigations  of  some  of  the  counties  which 
under  the  Special  Enquiries  Act  have  since  been  brought 
into  better  light.  It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
amount,  applicable  to  these  purposes,  that  is  to  say  to 
t'  eemosynary  purposes,  stric'.ly  speaking,  is  not  being 
very  largey  increased. 

31186.  I  assume  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  charities 
have  been  overhauled  in  recent  years  ;  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  considerable  increase  to  this  particular  fund  or 
further  investigation  or  report  upon  them  ?— As  the 
special  enquiries  are  extended,  as  I  hope  they  will  be 
extended  throughout  the  kingdom,  they  will  result  no 
doubt  in  bringing  into  light  a  good  many  charities  of 
which  we  do  not  know  anything  at  present.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  the  result  upon  the 
statistics  will  not  be  great. 

31187.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  this  sum  — 
practically  a  million — which  is  available  for  eleemo- 
synary purposes,  bears  to  all  the  endowed  charities 
or  charities  over  which  you  have  control  ? — -The  summa- 
tion of  all  the  charities  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  does 
not  represent  any  very  important  fact,  owing  to  the 
diversity  of  the  objects  of  charity,  can  be  obtained  from 

^  the  Digest,  but  I  may  notice  that  in  December,  1905,  the 
official  trustees  held  stock  to  the  extent  of  £24,820,945. 

J.  1  wish  1  could  give  the  acreage  of  land  that  was  held  by 
the  official  trustees,  but  that  would  be  a  very  kmgthy 
investigation.  As  regards  the  stock  which  is  not  held  by 
the  official  trustees,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  Digest,  and  the 
Digests,  of  course,  are  in  a  position  of  unequal  perfection  ; 
there  is  the  old  Digest,  the  Supplementary  Digest,  and  the 
special  enquiries  which  are  brmging  them  up-to-date. 
Tiierofore  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question 
what  proportion  the  eleemosynary  charities  hold  to  the 
charities  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  largo. 

ollSS.  Could  you  give  any  rough  estimate;  would  it 
1  e  about  half  ? — I  would  prefer  to  supplement  mv  answer 
by  and  by.  {For  extract  from  letter  from  ivitness  on 
this  point,  see  Aj^j^endix  No.  XIII.  {  J).) 

31189.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  regards  lost  or 
'•  forgotten  charities  ? — It  is  obviously  not  worth  while 
for  the  Commissioners  to  spend  time  on  investigating, 
merely  on  the  grounds  of  historical  interest,  charities 
which  have  once  been  lost ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  case  of  lost  or  forgotten  charities  the  Statutes 
of  Limitation  prevent  recovery  after  a  short  time,  unless 
it  so  happens  that  we  find  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  who  ought  to  have  been  a  trustee.  There  are 
some  times  rather  sensational  cases  where  a  trustee, 
or  a  person  claiming  under  a  trustee  without  purchase, 
may  stand  in  possession  of  the  land  which  ought  to  be 
charity  land,  and  in  particular  corporations  may  some- 
times be  affected.  In  the  days  when  I  was  administering 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act  I  think  in  no  less  than  four  cases 
1  found  lands  in  tlie  hands  of  a  municipality,  and  in 
one  case  in  the  hands  of  a  college  of  a  university,  which 
belonged  to  grammar  schools,  and  I  recovered  them 
although  they  had  been  lost  to  the  grammar  school. 
When  I  say  lost  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  school  had 
lost  all  the  benefit  of  the  fund,  but  it  had  been  the  custom, 
although  the  origin  of  the  custom  had  been  forgotten,  for 
the  municipality  in  question  to  pay  stipends  to  the  schoold 
which  were  supposed  to  be  gratuitous,  but  which  has 
their  origin  in  a  debt.  As  I  say  I  found  these  lands  in  the 
occupation  of  the  municipality  or  the  college  in  question 
and  under  judicious  negotiation,  conducted  by  an  able 
subordinate,  they  were  restored  to  the  school,  but  luck 
like  that  does  not  very  frequently  come  in  our  way.  We 
must  find  the  property  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  before 
we  can  get  rid  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 


31193.  I  assume  thara  is  no  appreciable  amount  of  Sir  George 
charity  which  comes  under  this  category  of  lost  and  Young,  Ban^t. 

forgotten  ?— I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  there  is  no  — 

appreciable  amount  of  charity  money  that  is  being  lost '  ^^06. 

now  ;    I  am  afraid  that  charity  money  is  continually 

being    lost    through   carelessness,    but    not    to    anygj^^^j^j  , 

large  extent  in  point  of  amount :  it  is  only  here  and  there  ;       '  ' 

but  in  a  poor  parish  a  small  sum  ought  not  to  be  lost ; 

it  is  a  pity,  but  I  know  many  cases  of  loss  which  ere 

constantly  occurring,  generally  through  utter  neglect 

on  the  part  of  the  churchwardens  or  the  trustees.  The 

great  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  rent  charges.    Land  is 

being  so  much  split  up  now :    constantly  being  sold 

without  notice  of  the  charge,  and  the  purchaser  very 

naturally  resists  it  when  he  is  called  upon  to  pay ;  then 

you  find  that  the  land,  on  which  a  small  charge  was 

originally  laid,  is  in  the  possession  of  persons  who  hav* 

got  it  bona  fide  for  value  in  considerable  numbers,  and 

all  inclined  to  resist.    The  law  says  they  are  all  equally 

liable  to  the  whole,  and  there  are  a  good  many  exceptions 

to  that.    The  Act,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 

which  was  passed  in  the  year  1891,  has  assisted  us  greatly, 

but  a  good  deal  more  alertness  is  required  on  the  part 

of  trustees,  especially  in  country  which  is  being  rapidly 

developed  for  building  purposes,  to  secure  that  rent 

charges  shall  not  be  lost  to  charities.    It  is  just  the  same 

with  regard  to  tithes  :  tithes  are  being  lost  I  believe  daily 

in  the  same  way. 

31191.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  extent  to  which  en- 
dowed charities  are  being  created.  What  is  your  opinion 
upon  that  point  ? — I  can  only  give  an  opinion  ;  of  course 
statistical  results  are  out  of  my  reach,  but  having  been 
for  some  years  in  the  best  position  to  receive  information 
about  it  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  doubted  that  endowed 
charities  are  being  created  as  fast  and  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  ever  ;  most  of  all  now,  no  doubt,  as  in  fact  any- 
one who  reads  the  newspapers  can  see,  for  the  relief  of 
sickness,  and  I  may  say  it  was  brought  rather  forcibly 
to  my  notice  by  some  figures  that  were  given  me  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  tide  which  flowed  for  several  years  so 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  education,  has  of  late  years 
been  distinctly  diverted  to  the  endowment  of  hospitals 
and  of  nursing  institutions.  In  the  case  of  education 
there  are  the  various  Acts  which  have  been  passed,  the 
Acts  abolishing  school  fees,  and  granting  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  technical  education  from  the  customs  and 
excise  fund,  and  above  all  the  Act  which  established 
education  authorities  everywhere  with  power  to  make 
grants  to  secondary  schools  has  taken  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  ground  which  was  formerly  attempted  to 
be  covered  by  charities  and  by  endowments  :  therefore 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  has  been  a  certain  diversion 
of  the  tide  of  benevolent  endowment  from  education ; 
at  the  same  time  scholar.ships  and  exhibitions  are  still 
being  founded  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  do  not  see  the 
same  disposition  to  endow  teaching  institutions  or 
teachers 

31192.  It  is  the  endowment  of  the  individual  who 
shows  exceptional  educational  aptitude  now  ? — Yes, 
practically  owing  to  the  work  of  the  various  endowed 
school  commissioners  and  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
it  may  be  said  that  the  idea  that  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions are  to  be  given  by  merit  has  been  pretty  freely 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  donors  ;  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  opposition  to  that. 

31193.  (Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  endowments  you 
limit  your  idea  to  money  invested  with  a  trust  for  a 
certain  purpose.  If  a  capital  sum  were  given  without 
restriction  to  a  hospital  is  that  an  endowment  in  your 
sense  or  not  ? — A  capital  sum  given  to  a  hospital  without 
restrictions  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  institution 
is  clearly  not  endowment,  and  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

31194.  Of  course  large  capital  sums  are  given  and 
are  treated  in  effect  as  a  trust,  but  for  which  there  is 
no  trustee  ? — But  even  when  full  account  has  been 
taken  of  such  gifts,  I  still  adhere  to  what  I  said,  that 
the  extent  to  which  new  endowed  charities  are  being 
created  is  most  of  all  for  relief  in  sickness. 

31195.  (Chairman.)  Does  it  take  the  form  of  endow- 
ment or  addition  to  the  revenue  of  existing  hospitals, 
or  does  it  at  all  take  the  form  of  setting  up  small  local 
funds  for  the  relit??  of  t)i''>«e  who  are  sick  in  the  locality  ? — 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Sir  Oeorje  The  most  attractive  form  of  endowment  to  donors  is. 
Young,  Bart,  and  I  suppose  always  must  be  a  building,  therefore  the 

  building  of  a  wing  to  a  hospital  or  an  endowment  of  a 

13  Nov.  1906.  ^jgj  Qj.  something  of  that  kind  is  the  most  attractive 
thing  ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  endowment.  At  the  same 
time  money  is  given  for  convalescent  purposes,  to  found 
convalescent  homes.  A  large  number  of  the  nursing 
homes  and  sick  homes  of  various  kinds  that  are  being 
founded  have  endowments,  and  in  all  such  cases  there  is 
a  tendency  towards  endowment ;  the  conditions  under 
which  property  is  taken,  and  the  trusts  of  it,  very  often 
make  it  an  endowment,  even  although  the  origin  of  the 
institution  be  purely  voluntary. 

31 196.  Though  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  creation 
of  endowed  charities  for  educational  purposes,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  create  them  for  public  purposes  ? — Yes, 
more  especially  in  the  direction  of  recreation  grounds 
and  open  spaces. 

31197.  It  would  seem  then  as  if,  where  the  cost  of  a 
certain  public  body  is  transferred  to  the  rates,  th3re 
would  be  a  tendency  of  charitable  people  rather  to  leave 
something  that  would  be  an  adjunct  to  that  which  was 
not  necessarily  covered  by  the  rate  ? — Yes. 

31198.  For  instance  recreation  grounds  ? — Of  course 
where  a  very  decided  tide  of  legislative  assistance  is  given 
to  a  particular  purpose,  as  recently  in  the  case  of  education, 
there  would  be  a  natural  tendency  to  divert  the  flow 
of  endowment  from  education  ;  but  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  in  spite  of  assistance  derived  from 
other  sources  there  are  educational  charities  which  are 
not  80  well  provided  for,  and  intelligent  founders  who  wish 
to  benefit  that  particular  charitable  purpose  will  naturally 
look  out  for  such  an  outlet  for  their  bounty.  I  am  speak- 
ing rather  of  the  broader  currents.  I  was  not  going  into 
the  details.  I  want  to  give  the  general  impression,  which 
is  all  that  I  am  entitled  to  regard  as  ascertained,  that 
while  the  devotion  of  money  to  charitable  purposes  has 
not  been  in  any  way  checked  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  or  the  various  legislation  for  the 
better  supervision  of  charities,  but  if  anything  the  con- 
trary, yet  there  is  from  time  to  time  a  change  in  the  flow, 
and  that  this  is  more  especially  traceable  to  the  provision 
from  other  sources  of  funds  which  supply  the  need. 
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31199.  Following  that  up,  the  distribution  of  charities 
is  geographically  very  imequal  ? — That,  I  suppose,  must 
necessarily  be  so.  It  is  of  course  very  unequal,  so  un- 
equal as  to  constitute  the  great  difficulty  in  anything 
like  systematic  treatment  of  charity  as  a  means  of  coping 
with  poverty  throughout  the  kingdom. 

31200.  You  could  give  examples,  could  you  not,  of 
certain  towns  and  places  and  their  endowments  ? — 
I  have  asked  that  some  investigation  might  be  made  and  I 
have  a  report  here.  (See  Appendix  No.  XIII.  (I)  ) 
This  return  has  been  taken  out  for  twenty-five  of  the 
towns,  selecting  generally  the  wealthier ;  but  some  smaller 
ones  which  are  well  endowed  have  been  added  by  way 
of  example.  This  includes  Bristol,  which  stands  highest 
with  a  total  of  £16,817,  which  is  for  eleemosynary  and 
alms-house  purposes.  Norwich  is  second  ;  Sheffield  and 
Kendal  stand  very  high  ;  Hull  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Manchester,  Halifax  and  Worcester — Worcester  is  very 
high  considering  the  size  of  the  town — come  next.  The 
smaller  places  which  either  from  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances or  because  they  were  suggested  to  me  were  selected 
are  :— Louth,  £653  ;  Thotford,  £397  ;  Banbury,  £127  ; 
and  Blandford,  £719. 

31201.  (3Ir.  Phelps.)  Banbury  is  quoted,  I  suppose, 
as  a  town  devoid  of  charity  almost  ? — It  has  been  men- 
tioned to  me,  it  may  be  there  are  special  circumstances. 
In  some  places,  as  for  instance  I  think  I  may  say  in 
Worcester,  and  in  Lichfield,  and  I  think  very  probably 
in  Norwich,  the  amount  of  money  that  is  disposable 
in  distribution  has  hardly  been  a  blessing  to  the  town. 

31202.  (Clia  ii-man.)  We  now  come  to  the  last  part  of  your 
evidence,  whi>;h  perhaps  more  dhrectly  affects  our  work  than 
any  of  the  evidence  you  have  already  given.  That  is  as 
to  how  far  it  is  possible  to  get  more  co-ordination  between 
charities  and  the  Poor  Law.  Have  you  much  evidence  of  the 
wastage  of  charities  by  doles  or  misapplication  ? — 1  do  not 
propose  to  take  up  the  time  of  your  Commission  by  men- 
tioning black  cases.  There  is  a  short  paragraph  in  an  extract 


from  the  40th  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  of  1892, 
which  I  will  read  ;  it  is  on  page  4 :  "In  three  parishes  in 
one  of  the  Midland  Counties  it  is  found  that  a  distribution 
of  doles  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  wliich  seems  to  exclude 
discrimination  in  the  application  of  the  funds,  while  the 
amount  given  to  each  recipient,  even  where  not  infinitesi- 
mal, is  such  as  to  be  practically  valueless.  In  parish  A, 
out  of  a  population  of  1,090  persons,  499  persons  received 
relief  at  an  average  rate  of  2s.  a  head.  In  parish  B,  out 
of  2,250,  relief  was  granted  to  1,084,  and  the  average 
receipt  per  head  was  7Jd.  In  parish  C,  out  of  a  population 
of  3,055,  doles  were  received  by  1,207  persons,  of  whom 
729  were  children  receiving  Id.  apiece.  Three  heads  of 
families  received  Is.  Id.  or  Is.  each,  but  with  this  exception 
lOd.  was  the  maximum  amount  awarded  to  a  family."  I 
should  notice  that  in  cases  of  that  kind,  which  still  exist, 
it  is  the  custom  to  consider  the  charity  as  the  property  of 
the  poorer  parishioners.  A  great  resentment  is  even 
felt  at  any  proposal  to  accumulate  it  upon  those  who  are 
most  deserving  or  most  necessitous  ;  it  is  thought  to  be 
a  sort  of  entailed  estate,  in  fact,  divisible  in  equal  propor- 
tions amongst  those  who  maintained  their  title  to  be 
considered  as  poor.  I  need  not  waste  time  in  pointing  out 
how  entirely  contrary  that  is  to  anything  that  is  recognised 
by  sound  philanthropy  or  by  English  law,  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  those  whom  I  have  called  in  this  case  "  those 
interested,"  which  has  to  be  overcome  with  difficulty  and 
by  degrees. 

31203.  I  assume  that  what  is  even  perhaps  more  im- 
portant is  the  opinion  in  certain  bodies  of  the  trustees 
who  administer  the  fund  ? — Yes,  you  will  find  such  views 
held  by  trustees.  Such  cases  as  this  oncur  from  time 
to  time  ;  a  clergyman  who  has  lately  taken  up  a  cure 
is  very  much  impressed  with  the  mischievous  effect  of  a 
distribution  of  this  kind,  and  after  talking  to  a  few  of  his 
parishioners  and  getting  them  more  or  less  to  agree  with 
him,  he  ^Tites  up  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  asks 
what  can  be  done.  We  may  then  get  an  application 
from  the  trustees  for  a  scheme,  but  the  moment  the 
scheme  is  published  it  becomes  the  object  of  so  m  ich 
obloquy  that  the  clergyman  has  to  rush  and  ask  us  for 
his  sake  to  drop  it,  because  his  more  important  work  would 
be  injuriously  affected  by  his  having  been  the  author  of 
a  scheme  so  unpopular.  That  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
has  happened  to  my  knowledge. 

31204.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  I  assume  a  scheme  could 
only  be  carried  by  having  accorded  to  it  the  popular  consent 
of  the  locality,  or  the  majority  of  those  in  the  locality  ? — 
As  I  think  I  have  explained — perhaps  not  quite  with 
definiteness — after  the  application  of  the  trustee  the 
Charity  Commissioners  have  power  to  force  through 
a  scheme  and  to  overrule  any  objection  that  is  made  ; 
an  appeal  might  then  be  carried  to  the  High  Court,  but  it 
is  needless  to  say  an  appeal  upon  grounds  which  are  not 
recognised  by  the  High  Court,  such  for  instance  as  that 
these  doles  were  the  property  of  the  poor,  would  not  be 
recognised,  and  an  appeal  would  be  useless  ;  therefore 
I  do  not  say  that  the  Charity  Commissiouers  have  no 
power  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme,  but  the  reason  why 
they  do  not  carry  it  out  is  because  they  might  make  a 
scheme,  but  they  would  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  trustees 
to  work  it,  or  they  might  find  that  people  undertook  the 
trust  and  did  not  work  it,  with  the  result  that  after  several 
years  it  would  be  their  duty  to  inform  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  the  meantime  no  good  would  have  been 
done. 

31205.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  would  local  authorities, 
if  they  objected  to  the  scheme,  have  power  to  utilise 
the  funds  at  their  disposal  for  an  appeal  ? — They  might 
institute  an  appeal,  and  the  chances  are  they  would  get 
their  costs  allowed.  I  do  not  think  I  remember  more  than 
one  instance  of  late  years  in  which  trustees  at  variance  with 
the  Charity  Commissioners  carried  a  case  into  Court  and 
were  refused  their  costs.  In  that  case  I  remember  some- 
thing was  said  to  me  at  a  late  stage  ;  I  did  not  wish 
to  take  any  responsibility  in  the  matter  because  the 
Court  usually  allows  costs  out  of  the  Charity,  but  I  did 
venture  to  shake  my  head  and  say,  "  It  is  a  very  bad 
case  "    and  in  the  result  they  had  to  pay  their  own  costs. 

31206.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  they  pay  the  costs  of 
the  Charity  Commission  in  supporting  a  scheme  if  they  are 
unsuccessful  ? — No,  not  the  costs  of  the  Attorney-General. 

31207.  (Cliairman.)  If  an  action  is  brought  against  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  does  the  Government  pay  the 
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costs  in  connection  with  the  particular  trusteeship  ? — 
I  do  not  think  an  action  would  lie  against  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 

31208.  But  supposing  an  appeal  were  brought  ? — If  an 
appeal  is  brought  against  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, of  course  the  question  of  costs  is  dealt  with  by 
the  Treasury. 

31209.  We  now  come  to  the  question  as  to  augmenting 
the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — Something  has 
been  said  in  the  course  of  my  examination  as  to  the  par- 
ticular direction  in  which  I  think  such  powers  might  be 
extended,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  rendering  general  the 
vesting  in  the  official  trustees  and  giving  a  sufficient  gtaff 
to  make  a  commencement,  at  all  i  vents,  in  the  examination 
of  the  accounts  with  a  view  to  a  power  to  audit  and  sur- 
charge eventually  being  conceded,  which  I  consider  to  be 
an  essential  element  in  the  effectual  administration  of 
charities.  As  to  anyfuither  explanation,  I  should  prefer 
that  the  suggestions  should  come  fr.  m  the  Commiss  oners. 

31210.  (Mr.  Lo'h.)  There  is  also  the  £50  limit  ?— 
Yes,  there  is  also  the  removal  of  those  limitations  to  which 
I  object.  The  view  of  the  Charity  Commissioner^  would  be 
that  all  those  limitations  should  be  removed. 

31211.  {Chairman.)  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility, or  possibility,  of  registering  and  inspecting  volun- 
tary charities  ? — I  see  very  great  difficulty  in  interfering 
with  vohmtary  charities  which  do  not  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  endo^sTuenta.  I  should  like,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  I  think,  to  see  a  somewhat  more  liberal  con- 
struction placed  upon  the  terms  "  endowment,"  whereas 
the  tendency  of  recent  decisions  has  been,  if  anything, 
to  narrow  it ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  operations  of 
voluntary  charities,  it  is  a  matter  outside  my  experience 
as  a  Charity  Commissioner  how  far  it  is  possible,  and  it 
is  only  to  a  hmited  extent  within  my  private  experience, 
to  be  able  to  speak  of  the  expediency  of  it.  I  see  that 
where  a  vohmt^iry  charity  appeals  to  the  public  for  funds 
it  might  fairly  be  required  to  be  registered.  I  think  it 
may  fairly  be  said  when  a  charity  is  conducted  by  a 
committee  and  not  by  a  philanthropist  in  person,  that 
some  inspection  is  desirable,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  my 
opinion  upon  such  matters  is  worth  the  consideration  of 
the  Commission,  because  I  give  it  rather  as  a  private 
individual  than  as  one  having  any  official  experience 
which  can  be  appli&d  on  the  matter. 

31212.  St  11,  your  opinion  is  of  very  great  value  on 
account  of  your  long  experience  in  connection  with 
endowed  charities.  Are  any  voluntary  charities  registered 
now  ? — The  mixed  charities,  the  charities  which  contain 
an  element  of  endowment  besides  voluntary  contributions, 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  s  nd  so  far  as  the  endowment 
is  concerned  would  have  to  render  us  an  account  and 
comply  with  the  regulations  as  regards  the  sale  of  lands, 
leases  and  mortgag-  s,  besides  other  matters  ;  it  is  the 
cu  tom  of  the  Commissioners  to  deal  very  liberiilly  with 
those  %Ahich  are  really  voluntary  institutions,  although 
they  may  have  pn  element  of  endowment  in  them-  1  egis- 
tration  is  not  exactly  the  word  I  should  apply  in  this  case. 
There  is  a  Registry  of  Lands  in  London  which  in  some 
respects  has  had  a  bearing  on  our  work  ;  it  has  bi'ought 
some  charities  to  our  knowledge  which  we  otherwise 
should  not  have  known  of,  and  has  caused  us  some  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  contested  questions ;  in  fact, 
several  of  the  cases  recently  before  the  Court  were 
originally  started  in  the  Registry,  but  the  registration 
of  voluntary  charities  is  a  matter  rather  outside  our 
purview  as  such. 

31213.  As  regards  the  charities  of  which  you  wero  speak- 
ing which  had  an  element  of  endowment  within  them,  I 
assume  in  all  those  cases  registration  means,  or  may  mean 
anyhow,  inspection  ?— If  they  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commissioners,  then  they  are  liable  to  the  inspection 
of  the  commissioners. 

31214.  And  that  there  would  not  be  any  instance  of  any 
charity  being  registered  which  would  not  be  liable  in  some 
manner  or  other  to  inspection  ? — The  word  registration 
is  not  a  technical  word  in  the  matter,  it  is  not  a  word 
of  art.  We  have  enrolment,  and  we  have  that  which 
is  within  or  without  the  jurisdiction,  but  registra- 
tion, although  we  have  of  course  our  own  register  in  which 
we  keep  account  of  all  the  charities  we  hear  of,  is  not  a 
term  of  law. 


31215.  [Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  it  might  be  possible  to  Sir  Oeorge 
have  a  voluntary  registration  accompanied  by  inspection  Young,  Bart. 

and  audit  which  charities  might  avail  themselves  of  in   
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31216.  Quite  so  ?— I  was  once  an  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner with  regard  to  friendly  societies.  The  great  im- 
provement in  then*  economical  arrangements  which  was 
due  to  the  advice  and  influence,  and  something  more  than 
influence  occasionally,  of  the  registrar  was  first  introduced 
by  its  being  made  an  attractive  thing  to  get  the  registrar's 
signature  on  the  outside  of  their  rules. 

31217.  It  has  always  occurred  to  me  if  there  were  any 
machinery,  there  are  many  charitable  bodies  that  would 
1  e  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  corrfidence  it  would  inspire  in  the  public  ? — I  quite 
believe  that  that  would  be  so,  and  even  more  than  that, 
it  would  come  to  be  a  subject  of  question  whether  a  charity 
which  had  not  got  tho  certificate  which  you  speak  of, 
whether  in  tho  form  of  registration  or  otherwise,  was  to  ba 
trusted.  .  ; 

31218.  {Chairman.)  Though  the  registration  may  be 
voluntary,  is  the  power  under  which  they  are  registered 
statutory  in  the  case  of  friendly  societies  ? — There  is  a 
statutory  power  to  register,  and  a  certain  certificate  is 
given. 

•  31219.  But  there  is  no  such  power  with  regard  to 
charitias,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

31220.  {Miss  Hill.)  There  is  no  machinery  that  any 
charitable  people  may  avail  themselves  of  at  this  moment 
that  I  know  of  however  much  they  might  desire  to  have 
their  accounts  officially  audited — I  do  not  think  there 
is.  I  remember  recommending  in  my  sub-report  to  the 
Friendly  Societies  Commission  that  all  collecting  societies 
that  were  not  local  should  be  compelled  to  register,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  was  carried  out  by  legislation. 

'^?31221.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Do  you  me\n  collecting  by  ad-  Proposed 
vertising  ? — Those  collecting  their  funds,  I  meant,  on  a  re^stration 
basis  that  was  general,  not  local. 
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31222.  Does  general  moan  that  appeal  to  the  public  by  friendly 
some  form  of  circular  or  advertisement  ? — No,  I  meant  societies, 
they  were  general  societies  with  agents  who  went  all  round 

the  kingdom.  We  divided  friendly  societies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  inquiry  into  the  great  affiliated  orders,  the 
local  clubs  and  special  classes  of  the  coimty  clubs,  and  tho 
collecting  societies  like  the  Hearts  of  Oak.  I  saw  my  way 
to  a  recommendation  that  no  society  should  be  allowed  to 
exist  collecting  all  round  the  kingdom  without  local  super- 
vision  unless  they  registered,  that  is  unless  they  complied 
with  the  restrictions  which  were  involved  in  registration, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  was  embodied  in  law. 

31223.  {Chairman.)  Wliat  is  your  opinion:  it  would  be  Extent  of 
a  great  guide  and  help  to  the  Commission  if  you  would  not  possible 
mind  giving  it,  as  to  tho  probability  of  co-operation  °o-operatioa 
between  charities  and  the  Poor  Lxw  ? — To  sum  up  what  I  g^a^ty'^^j 
have  ah-eady  indicated,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ^j^^  pj^^ 
total  amount  of  eleemosynary  endowment  is  after  all  not  La^_ 
great ;  we  speak  of  a  million,  but  what  is  a  million  with 

regard  to  tho  work  which  has  to  be  done  in  the  relief  of  the 
]ioor  ?  and  that  it  is  loca,lly  appropriated,  and  very  strongly 
held,  and  generally  by  parishes :  poor  relief  is  adminis- 
tered by  unions,  and  that  of  itself  constitutes  a  very  great 
difficulty.    That  charities  should  be  utilised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subsidising  the  rates  must  be  put  on  one  sido 
altogether,  it  would  be  wrong,  it  would  be  impossible. 
That  the  rates  should  subsidise  the  endowments  is  again 
impossible,  if  only  because  the  endowments  are  of  such 
very  partial  distribution.    We  are  therefore  driven  to  a 
third  course,  namely,  a  consideration  whether  any  agency 
is  possible,  neither  that  of  the  guardians,  nor  of  tho 
trustees  of  the  charity,  which  might  be  formed  upon  a 
local  basis,  say  for  some  to^vn,  parish  or  district,  as  is 
most  convenient,  to  administer,  in  the  first  place  (for 
I  thmk  it  should  bo  in  the  Crst  place),  voluntary  charity  ; 
to  bo  authorised  in  the  second  place  to  receive  subsidies 
from  the  endowments  either  on  the  pound  for  pound 
principle,  which  was  found  so  valuable  in  the  establish- 
ment of  polytechnics  out  of  the  city  charities,  or  other 
wise.    If  well  administered  I  certainly  can  conceive  that 
such  an  agency  or  committee  might  be  placed  in  a  position 
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to  receive  also  subsidiary  aid  from  the  rates,  not  I  think 
because,  to  make  a  historical  allusion  which  has  been  made 
by  a  W'ell-known  author  on  the  subject,  it  was  originally 
intended  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  that  the  poor  rate  should 
subsidise  charitable  institutions,  for  I  do  not  think  that 
was  ever  operative,  but  sim])ly  because  without  public 
assistance,  without  aid,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  more 
nearly  bottomless  purse  of  the  public,  any  such  system 
as  we  are  now  contemplating  could  not  be  miintained. 
There  would  not  be  enough  money  for  it ;  even  if  in  some 
cases  they  had  more  money  than  they  wanted,  in  others 
they  would  not  have  enough. 

31224.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  from  your  evidence  that 
we  may  dismiss  that  idea  of  being  able  to  pool  this  £991,000 
this  million,  of  eleemosynary  aid  so  as  to  make  it  applicable 
generally  to  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Quite  so.  I  think 
that  must  be  dismissed  entirely.  It  could  not  be  defended, 
I  think,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible. 

31225.  And  from  your  experience,  knowing  what  local 
opposition  is,  you  would  say  clearly  it  is  outside  practical 
politics  ? — Quite  so. 

31226.  Might  I  just  suggest  to  you  an  idea  vrhich 
I  think  is  in  my  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  several 
of  the  Commissioners ;    would  it  not  be  possible  to 
associate  with  every  outdoor  relief  committee  a  charit- 
able committee,  which  would  not,  with  the  funds  at  its 
disposal,  attempt  in  any  way  to  directly  aid  the  rates  or  to 
receive  direct  aid  from  the  rates,  but  whose  function  would 
be  to  deal  with  cases  where  a  little  assistance  which  it 
is  outside  the  power  of  the  guardians  to  give,  might  keep 
a  man  off  the  rates,  or,  reversing  it,  where  the  guardians 
thought  some  one  who  came  up  for  relief  might  by  being 
handed  over  to  the  charitable  committee  in  some  way  or 
the  other  be  put  on  his  legs  again.    Do  you  think  that 
such  a  scheme  would  be  impracticable,  because  it  would 
get  over  your  natural  objection,  I  think,  to  mixing  up  rates 
and  funds  received  from  charities  for  a  common  purpose  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  a  proper  basis  for  such  work  is  that  of 
a  committee  centralised  upon  voluntary  efforts,  whether 
it  be  such  as  is  known  in  Germany  as  the  Elberfeld  system, 
or  the  Assistance  F^ihlique  in  France,  or  something  mo^e 
distinctly  English,  such  as  exists  now  even  at  this  day  in 
many  places,  and  in  most  severe  winters  is  organised  in 
many  places  where  it  docs  not  permanently  exist — T  do 
think  that  such  organisations  are  wanted,  and  to  add  srme- 
thing  to  the  permanency  of  them  is  a  desideratum  :  such 
permanency  I  take  it  would  best  be  given  to  them  by 
giving  them  some  trustworthy  source  of  supply  supple- 
mentary  to,    but   very   important   as   a  supplement 
to,  voluntary  contribution.    I  would  look,  as  I  say, 
first  to  the  endowments  where  such  exist,  but  secondly 
also   to   direct   aid   from   the   rates :    by   direct  aid 
I   do   not   mean   that   such   aid   should   be  directly 
given  to  the  poor  by  those  who  administer  the  rates,  but 
should  be  given  directly  to  the  committee,  to  be  by  them 
employed  in  the  relief  of  those  who  are  at  present  relieved 
by  the  outdoor  relief  system.    If  by  these  means,  as  has 
been  suggested  to  me,  the  present  complication,  which  is 
breaking  down  the  Poor  Law,  of  the  outdoor  relief  system, 
could  be  transferred  to  a  different  agency,  I  think  it 
■would  be  to  the  good.     The  truth  is  that  the  work  of 
the  Poor  Law  is  too  difficult.     It  is  impossible  to 
combine    a    strictly    economical    basis    with  proper 
humanity  in   dealing   with  the   poor.     It  is  better, 
therefore,  that  the  two  things  should  be  placed  under 
different  auspices,    that   the   house   and    the  casuals 
should  be  under  one  agency  and  those  who  are  deserving 
of  assistance,  but  whom  it  is  not  desirable  to  deprive  of 
all  position  as  citizens,  should  be  looked  after  by  a  dif- 
ferent agency.    If  any  such  reform  is  to  be  started,  if 
any  such  reform  is  to  be  effected,  if  any  such  good  work 
is  to  be  done,  some  new  ideas  will  have  to  be  taken  to 
heart,  and  some  new  starts  to  be  made.    Nothing  short 
of  a  national  movement  under  the  highest  auspices  could 
recommend  it  sufficiently  to  the  public  mind.  That, 
I  should  say,  would  be  the  first  requirement  for  any  such 
reform.    A  second,  and  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed  to 
ensure,  would  be,  that  we  must  get  rid  to  a  certain  extent 
of  the  notion  which  has  become  far  too  much  without 
exception,  that  the  best  administration  can  always  be 
secured  by  the  freest  form  of  popular  election.    At  least 
it  may  be  said  of  the  administration  of  charity,  and 
this  is  charity  that  we  are  speaking  of,  popular  election 


is  out  of  place.  Representations  of  local  authorities 
I  have  already  said  I  not  only  admit,  but  advocate, 
but  not  the  direct  popular  election  of  those  who  are  to  ad- 
minister charity.  In  the  third  place,  and  this  is  a  very 
serious  matter  also,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  difficulty 
which  besets  any  such  suggestion  as  I  am  making, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  necessarj'-  for  the 
success  of  any  such  scheme  on  the  large  lines  which 
have  been  suggested,  that  the  clergy  of  all  denomi- 
nations while  co-operating  should  abstain  from  pre- 
senting themselves  upon  the  boards  or  committees 
hy  which  the  relief  is  administered.  It  is  not  religious 
work,  it  is  the  serving  of  tables.  It  must  be  left 
to  those  who  held  the  place  which  was  held  in  the 
ancient  Church  by  the  deacons.  It  must  not  be  mixed 
up  with  the  ministrations  of  religion.  I  need  not  go 
into  reasons.  In  the  next  place,  and  this  again  is  very 
difficult  to  ensure,  but  if  the  suggestion  is  approved  by 
those  who  speak  with  the  highest  authority  upon  the 
subject,  I  believe  the  common  sense  of  it  would  recom- 
mend it  very  largely ;  and  we  might  see  it  very  much 
more  freely  accepted  than  at  present ;  the  service  of 
■women  must  be  very  largely  utilised  upon  any  such 
committee  or  agency.  The  relief  of  distress  is  to  a  very 
large  extent  women's  work.  The  three  things  hang 
together  to  a  certain  extent,  the  abandonment  of  popular 
election,  the  replacing  of  the  clergy  by  the  district 
visitor,  and,  to  put  it  in  a  positive  form,  the  utilisation 
of  the  ser-vices  of  women.  On  those  three  conditions, 
and  subject  to  the  possibility  of  raising  what  I  may  call 
a  national  wind  in  its  favour,  I  think  that  great  work 
might  be  effected  in  our  generation  in  the  direction 
suggested,  but  I  see  difficulties,  and  I  believe  them  to 
be  very  great. 

31227.  At  the  present  moment  are  any  pensioners, 
or  any  considerable  proportion  of  persons  receiving 
pensions,  also  receiving  outdoor  relief  ? — Not  those  wh.o 
receive  pensions  under  our  schemes,  that  is  prohibited. 

31228.  I  suppose  you  do  not  get  a  return  of  the  doles  ? 
— We  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  giving 
of  the  doles  to  persons  in  the  receipt  of  poor  law  relief,  but 
it  is  not  allowed.  From  time  to  time  cases  used  to  come 
to  me  in  which  it  was  said  "  WTiy,  all  the  recipients  of  this 
charity  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief."  I  have  put 
my  finger  upon  a  clause  of  the  scheme  which  said  that 
none  were  to  be,  and  I  was  told  then  :  In  that  case 
there  would  be  none  in  the  parish  eligible  for  the  charity. 

31229.  Might  I  put  it  this  way,  that  assuming  the 
Poor  Law  had  to  be  rectified  and  you  had  an  absolutely 
free  hand  you  would  be  disposed  to  make  part  of  your 
scheme  an  association  under  the  conditions  you  have 
named  of  what  I  call  a  charitable  committee  with  the 
boards  of  guardians,  especially  with  regard  to  outdoor 
relief  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  my  suggestion  would  go  so  far  as 
the  substitution  of  what  you  have  called  a  charitable 
committee  for  the  outdoor  relief  committee  of  the  board 
of  guardians,  and  the  association  of  which  you  speak 
with  the  board  of  guardians,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  would 
be  that  of  assistance  in  the  form  of  money  to  be  provided 
by  the  rates  to  the  work  of  the  charity,  subject,  of  course, 
to  proper  conditions  to  secure  against  abuse. 

31230.  You  think  that  looking  at  the  extreme  delicacy 
and  complexity  of  many  of  the  cases  which  come  up  fo: 
relief  that  the  present 'machinery  of  dealing  -with  these 
cases  under  the  existing  law  is  hardly  adequate  V— 
From  such  experiences  as  I  have  had  in  the  days  when 
I  used  to  sit  as  a  Poor  Law  guardian  (which  is  many 
years  ago)  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  problem  was  too 
compbx  to  be  solved  by  the  machinery  of  the  board  of 
guardians  as  I  knew  it ;  the  problem  I  mean  of  recon- 
ciling the  dictates  of  sound  economy  as  laid  down  by 
the  founders  of  the  new  Poor  Law  with  proper  humanity 
in  dealing  with  the  poor  and  relief  of  distress. 

31231.  Therefore,  if  you  want  to  get  for  the  fature 
generally  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  thes©  ca-ies  you 
must  introduce  some  new  element  to  that  which  at 
present  controls  that  portion  of  the  Poor  Law  which  is 
called  outdoor  relief /—That  is  exactly  the  point,  the 
complexity  of  the  work  must  be  recognised  ;  different 
agencies  would  be  required  for  different  parts  of  it,  and 
the  one  task  must  be  severed  from  the  other.  There 
must  be  more  classification. 
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31232.  {Mr.  Loch.)  One  or  two  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  registration.  First,  in  regard  to  friendly  societies 
and  there  being  Government  Departments  which  now 
may  deal  with  registration  in  some  form  or  another  ;  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  allows  societies,  f or  any  bcnevolep - 
or  charitable  purpose,  to  be  registered  under  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  ;  do  you  know  whether 
that  registration  is  in  force  to  any  extent  here  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

31233.  Clearly  it  would  be  one  alternative  to  a  charity 
desiring  to  register  itself,  and  I  am  told  that  charities  are 
so  registering  ? — I  think  that  must  be  under  some  statute 
passed  since  the  time  when  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  at  least  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

31234.  Another  form  of  registration  is  under  the  Com- 
panies' Acts,  one  of  which  has  this  clause — "  Where  any 
association  is  about  to  be  forme  I  under  the  principal  Act 
as  a  limited  company,  if  it  proves  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  it  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  commerce, 
art,  science,  religion,  charity  or  any  other  useful  object, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  such  association  to  apply  the 
profits,  if  any,  or  other  income  of  the  association,  in 
promoting  its  objects  and  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  any 
•dividend  to  the  members  of  the  association,  the  Board 
■of  Trade  raiy  by  licence  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
secretaries  or  assistant  secretaries,  direct  such  association 
to  be  registered  with  limited  liability  without  the  addition 
of  the  word  '  limited  '  to  its  name,  and  such  association 
may  be  registered  accordingly  and  upon  registration  shall 
«njoy  all  the  privileges  and  be  subject  to  the  obligations 
of  this  Act  imposed  on  limited  companies."  Do  you 
know  whether  that  is  adopted  in  fact  by  what  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  term  we  should  call  charities  ? — 
That  is  adopted  no  doubt  by  a  good  many  charities, 
•especially  by  those  that  have  a  voluntary  element  in 
them.  It  has  given  us  a  groat  deal  of  trouble,  because 
they  are  very  apt  to  consider  that  when  they  are  registered 
and  have  obtained  the  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
they  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
fiioners  ;  which  is  not  the  case.  I  do  not  quite  know  what 
the  advantages  of  registration  under  the  Board  of  Trade  are, 
but  it  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  puzzling  clause, 
quite  possibly  due  to  not  taking  sufficient  account  of  the 
■clear  distinction  that  exists  between  companies  properly 
80  called  and  charities. 

31235.  They  would  have,  I  presume,  the  advantage  of 
sending  accounts  in  to  a  central  body  under  the  Comjianies' 
Acts  ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  the  word  "  Incorporated  " 
is  sometimes  used  when  all  that  is  meant  is  registration 
under  the  Companies'  Acts.  Do  you  think  that  this  rather 
tends  to  form  a  division  which  is  confusing  as  between 
the  charities  dealt  with,  say,  under  the  Charity  Com- 
mission and  such  registration  as  it  is  under  the  Companies' 
Acts  ? — It  no  doubt  tends  to  confusion,  but  it  must 
he  remembered  that  they  do  not  escape  the  jurisdiction 
•of  the  Charity  Commission  by  obtaining  these  certificates. 
If  they  are  bound,  as  you  tell  me,  to  send  accounts  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  they  are  none  the  less  bound  to  send 
them  to  the  Charity  Commission. 

31236.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  other  day,  in 
the  case  of  the  Church  Army,  it  was  put  forward  that  they 
were  registered  under  the  Companies'  Acts,  as  part  of  a 
plea  of  being  outside  the  purview  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission ? — I  think  you  are  ;  but  I-  do  not  think  the 
court  took  that  view.  The  case  turned  upon  other 
considerations. 

31237.  I  only  put  it  forward  as  an  indication  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  view  is  put  forward,  "  We  are  not 
under  jowv  jurisdiction  at  the  Charity  Commission, 
because  we  have  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  " 
which  is  a  position  that  we  are  obUged  to  contest. 

31238.  There  are  two  other  ways  of  obtaining  what 
people  may  call  the  status  of  incoriioration,  namely, 
either  by  charter  or  by  Act  of  ParUament ;  so  that,  apart 
from  the  Charity  Commission,  there  are  now  four  ways 
of  possible  registration  or  incorporation,  that  is  to  say, 

^    by  the  Friendly  Societies'  Acts,  by  the  Companies'  Acte, 
by  charter,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

31239.  A  proviso  has  to  be  added  to  the  charter  allowing 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission,  which,  if 
it  were  not  inserted,  would  place  the  charity  outside  that 
jurisdiction  ? — Yes,  or  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  the 

•    case  ma  J' bo.    An  Act  of  Parliament,  may  place  it  entirely 


outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners.    A  charter,    Sir  George 

as  I  have  explained,  would  in  some  respects  place  it  Young,  Bart. 

beyond  our  power  to  deal  with  it.  ~  T 

^  ^  ,       ,    ^        .    ISNov.  1S>06. 

31240.  Are  all  Charters  now  submitted  to  the  Commis-   

sion  with  a  view  to  their  recommending  such  additions 

to  the  charter  as  would  keep  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  ? — No,  that  is  not  so  ;  but  we  have  a 
promise  from  the  authorities  of  the  Privy  Council  that 
the  question  shall  be  considered  in  each  case  whether 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  may  not  be 
fully  preserved  in  this  particular  charter.  I  do  not  say 
it  amounts  to  a  promise  that  such  a  clause  shall  be  in- 
serted in  all  charters,  but  it  does  amount  at  least  to  this, 
that  the  matter  shall  be  considered  in  future. 

31241.  Again,  may  the  charity  be  presumed,  by  ex- 
cluding you,  as  it  were,  from  your  jurisdiction,  to  have  a 
sort  of  amplitude  of  power  through  the  charter  ?— The 
reason  why  attempts  are  made  to  escape  from  the  jurisdic- 
sion  are  of  course  various.  It  may  be  simply  a  sentiment 
of  institutional  pride,  or  it  may  be  that  they  do  not 
want  to  have  the  bother  of  sending  their  accounts,  or 
that  they  do  not  want  to  have  them  looked  over.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  can  be  called  upon  to  penetrate  the  minds 
of  the  solicitors  or  trustees  who  object  to  enter  the  juria- 
diction  :  there  are  various  reasons.  ■<? 

31242.  Prima  facie  there  would  be  no  reason  other 
than  would  affect  all  endowed  charities  ?— Certainly. 
It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  make  out  a  special  case 
such  as  is  often  attempted  against  the  application  of  the 
jurisdiction.  The  benefits  of  the  jurisdiction,  if  they  are 
admitted,  are  such  as  are  common  to  all  endowments — 
I  should  say  to  all  perpetuities.  Everything  which 
once  admits  the  interest  of  the  unborn  ought  properly  to 
be  under  the  supervision  and  the  protection  of  a  centra- 
lised body  like  the  Charity  Commissioners,  independent 
of  popular  election,  who  can  secure  that  those  interests 
are  not  overlooked.  Of  cours3,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  all  personal  property  which  is  not  absolutely 
in  a  single  person's  hands,  there  is  an  element  of  conflict 
between  the  capital  and  the  income  of  the  endowment, 
and  the  question  whether  a  particular  expense  is  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  one  or  the  other  is  perpetually  to  the 
fore.  All  the  interests,  all  the  influences,  and  all  the 
associations  and  bodies  and  companies  of  people  at 
present  in  existence,  are  on  one  side  in  this  matter,  and 
on  the  other  side  is  the  interest  of  those  for  whose  sake 
the  endowment  is  permitted  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  English  law  against  perpetuities.  The 
protection  of  the  capital  is  the  work  of  the  commissioners. 
When  everybody  else  is  on  one  side  and  the  commissioners 
are  on  the  other,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
there  may  be  reasons  why  some  body  or  set  of  persons 
may  object  to  commg  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

31243.  With  regard  to  the  vexed  clause.  Section  62,  Difficulties 
I  understood  from  you  that  the  interpretation  of  that  as  regards 
clause  varied,  and  had  varied  somewhat  greatly  in  con-  "mixed" 
nection  with  decisions  of  the  courts.  I  would  ask  you  chanties, 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  or  desirable  to  arrive  at 
some  definition  which  would  entirely  re-state  the  whole 
of  that  section,  if  it  were  possible  to  pass  such  a  definition 
into  a  statute.  It  would  appear,  for  instance,  that  such 
a  society  as  the  Clergy  Orphan  Corporation  has  received, 
as  other  societies  do,  a  very  large  amount  of  stock  of 
various  descriptions,  all  of  which  is  available,  as  I  under- 
stand, for  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation,  and 
is  not  necessarily  at  all,  therefore,  withm  the  purview  of 
the  Endowed  Charities  Commission.  Does  that  not 
rather  indicate  an  anomalous  state  of  things,  because  they 
would  be  in  the  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  capital 
not  protected  by  the  Trusts  Acts,  though  they  might  also 
possibly  be  in  the  possession  of  other  capital  which  was  so 
protected  ?— I  should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  the  decisions  of  the  High  Court  on  the 
construction  of  Section  62  show  a  variation.  I  would 
rather  say  that  m  the  cases  which  have  occurred,  further 
explanations  have  been  given  in  the  light  of  modifica- 
tions or  exceptions  to  the  rules  which  were  laid  dowa.  m 
other  cases,  both  being  necessary  for  the  case  in  hand 
respectively.  I  agree  that  the  recent  decisions  have  to 
a  certain  extent  increased  the  difiicultios  of  administering 
this  section;  and  perhaps  I  may  fahly  say,  without 
questioning  for  a  moment  the  correct  view  of  the  law 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  Court,  that  they  have  mcreased 
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anomalies  which  are  obvious  to  those  who  read  the 
section  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  administrator.  It 
has  appeared  to  me  that  a  line  might  be  di'awn  in  regard 
to  endowments  arising  out  of  voluntary  contributions 
of  which  the  principal  intention  at  the  time  seems  to  have 
been  that  they  sliould  be  spent  as  received,  namely,  if 
the  administrators  at  the  moment  said,  "  With  regard  to 
this  sum  that  has  now  come  in,  we  will  not  spend  it  this 
year  or  next  year,  but  we  will  put  it  by  and  use  the 
income  of  it,"  and  if  that  continues,  that  it  might  be  con- 
sidered that  they  had  power  to  confer  upon  it,  and  that 
they  did  so  confer  upon  it,  the  nature  of  an  endowment. 
It  would  seem  rather  hard  after  one  generation  of  prudent 
administrators,  taking  advantage  of  a  windfall  or  of  a 
wind  that  filled  their  sails  and  filled  their  coffers  with 
money,  had  abstained  from  dispersing  everything  th  it 
came  in,  and  had  formed  a  nucleus  which  would  enable 
the  charity  to  tide  over  bad  times  in  future,  that  that 
nucleus,  that  accumulation,  should  still  so  far  retain  the 
character  of  a  voluntary  contribution  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  as  to  be  liable  to  expenditure  in  any  year  that  a  body 
of  administrators  who  had  more  extravagant  or  less 
cautious  ideas  happened  to  find  themselves  in  possession 
of  it.  Therefore,  I  should  certainly  give  the  power  which 
seems  to  have  been  questioned  by  recent  decisions,  to 
the  trustees  of  any  charity  to  turn  into  endowment 
money  which  had  been  received  as  voluntary  contribu- 
tions ;  and,  without  going  into  details,  I  think  I  may 
say  I  would  be  rather  more  ready,  speaking  as  a  legislator, 
to  contemplate  that  as  endowment  which  has  by 
recent  decisions  been  considered  to  be  non-endowment, 
with  a  view  to  giving  a  more  permanent  character  to 
beneficial  charities.  I  would  not  put  it  stronger  than 
that. 

31244.  But  with  regard  to  institutions,  for  instance, 
a  hospital,  you  would  have  power  to  call  for  the  accounts 
of  some  part  of  their  invested  funds  which  may  be  strictly 
in  terms  of  the  Act  endowment  ? — Yes. 

31245.  But  you  would  not  have  power  to  call  for  the 
accounts  of  another  part  which  was  invested  though  not 
strictly  endowment  ? — That  is  so.  The  difficulty  which 
arises  where  the  funds  of  a  charity  are  partly  legal  en- 
dowment and  partly  non-legal  endowment,  but  endow- 
ment all  the  same,  because  they  are  invested  and  producing 
income,  and  partly  are  spent  year  by  year,  is  so  great 
that  we  do  not  in  fact  ask  for  those  accounts.  In  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  the  endowment  is  the  building, 
and  the  rest  is  not  endowed ;  there,  of  course,  there  is 
no  question  of  accounts  being  necessary. 

31246.  Would  it  go  too  far  if  an  Act  gave  you  power, 
as  a  commission,  to  call  for  accounts  of  all  invested  funds, 
whatever  they  might  be,  the  principle  being  that  if  any 
money  became  invested,  ipso  facto,  the  charity  became 
a  charity  wathin  your  purview  ? — I  do  not  think  myself 
that  it  would  do  any  harm  to  charity,  properly  so  called, 
if  such  power  were  given  ;  but  if  such  power  were  given 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  it  must  be  combined  vnih. 
the  General  Vesting  Clause,  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
We  cannot  be  expected  to  take  account  of  the  investments 
unless  they  are  invested  in  the  name  of  the  official 
trustee. 

31247.  Taking  that  for  granted  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion, and  coming  next  to  what  I  may  call  the  purely 
voluntary  charities,  which  have  no  investment  at  all, 
would  it  be  possible  to  go  so  far  as  to  make,  if  need  be, 
an  optional  arrangement  at  their  registration  with  the 
Charity  Commission,  the  aim  being  the  bringing  of 
charities  more  or  less  under  the  scope  of  that  body — 
to  a  large  extent,  some,  to  a  less  extent,  others  ? — I  do 
not  see  my  way  to  express  myself  as  recommending 
interference  with  purely  voluntary  charity. 

31248.  Would  you  be  against  the  registration  of  such 
charities,  as  I  have  submitted,  in  coimection  with  an 
Act  like  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  which  allows,  as  you 
know,  of  no  subsidisation  of  the  charities — that  clause, 
which  I  read  from  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  being  made 
available  for  voluntary  charities  on  some  other  basis 
than  the  connection  with  friendly  societies  registration  ? 
— Is  it  the  question  whether  they  should  be  registered 
with  the  friendly  societies  registrar,  or  with  the  Charity 
Commissioners  ? 

31249.  That  there  should  be  a  registration  of  charities, 
though  not  necessarily  with  the  registrar  of  friendly 


societies  ? — Treating  it  as  apart  from  any  particular 
office,  and  merely  as  a  general  question— should  they  t& 
registered  ? 

31250.  Yes  ? — I  have  already  said  that  I  do  see  the 
advantage  of  saying,  whenever  this  or  that  philanthropi- 
cally  disposed  or  professedly  pliilanthropically  disposed 
person  appeals  to  the  public  for  subscriptions,  he  ought 
to  go  and  register  it.  I  see  the  advantage,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  it,  because  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  have  had  a  sufficient  experience  of  the 
subject  to  express  an  opinion  of  value,  and  because  I 
recognise  many  difficulties,  with  which  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  grapple,  in  any  interference  with  private 
charity.  I  do  see  that  there  might  be  some  advantage 
in  saying  that  this  appeal  shall  not  be  sent  out  to  the 
benevolent  minded  without  some  cognisance  having  been 
taken  by  a  central  authority.  I  cannot  go  further  than 
that. 

31251.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Chairman 
as  to  some  local  committee  or  authority  dealing  with  the 
charitable  side  of  what  we  may  call  poor  relief,  at  present 
a  board  of  guardians  covers  a  group  of  parishes  ;  was  it 
your  suggestion  that  each  parish  within  the  area  of  the 
board  of  guardians — within  the  union — should  have  its 
own  organisation  for  its  own  purposes  in  that  parish, 
or  had  you  in  your  mind  some  organisation  which  might 
be  for  the  union  and  allied  to  the  work  of  the  several 
parishes,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  administration  ? — 
The  agency  which  I  had  in  contemplation  may  le  con- 
sidered roughly  as  parochial,  though  1  would  not  limit 
it  to  a  parish  where  a  district  required  a  different  organ- 
isation.   It  would  not  be  coincident  v  ith  the  union ; 
nor  had  I  in  view  any  centralised  body  corresponding 
in  dimensions  with  the  union  and  eml  racing  the  work 
of  the  committees  which  were  in  touch  with  the  poor. 
My  reasons  would  be  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  committee 
that  administered  the  relief  must  be  in  touch  with  the 
indi\  iduals  receiving  it  and  though  there  are  large  parishes 
and  there  are  small  parishes,  a  parish  is  nearer  the  mark 
than  a  union  for  that  purpose,  obviously.    In  the  next 
place,  anything  like  a  hierarchy  of  committees  is  my 
abomination,  and  it  appears  to  mo  that  nothing  is  wanted 
is  this  case  beyond  a  committee  to  do  the  work  and  com- 
mittees to  administer  funds  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
committee  that  does  the  work  dispensing  them  in  pro- 
portion to  the  good  work  it  is  doing,  and   seeing  that 
it  is  doing  the  work  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  grant. 

31252.  You  referred  to  medical  relief,  and  you  used 
some  phrase  as  to  relaxation  which  had  a  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  a  person  being  at  the  same  time  in  receipt 
of  Poor  Law  relief  ? — Yes,  I  did.  Although  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  recall  a  particular  case,  yet  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  has 
recognised,  in  making  a  scheme  for  a  charity,  that  an 
exception  might  be  made  to  the  general  rule  that  no  one 
must  benefit  by  the  charity  who  is  in  receipt  of  relief  in 
the  case  of  medical  relief.  The  Charity  Commissioners, 
I  should  say,  have  not  as  yet  followed  that  exception ; 
it  has  been  done  only  in  special  cases  and  under  consider- 
able pressure,  and  I  suppose  the  pressure  has  not  yet 
been  strong  enough  to  induce  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners to  introduce  a  variation  in  their  rule. 

31253.  You  say  that  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sulting boards  of  guardians  with  regard  to  schemes  ;  is 
that  done  of  set  purpose,  as  considering  that  these  schemes 
are  so  much  related  to  charitable  work  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consult  with  them  ? — I  think  the  answer  is 
in  the  negative — that  is  not  of  set  purpose,  but  that  we 
should  not  consult  any  board  or  outside  agency  except 
those  that  we  were  bound  to  consult.  We  recognise 
partly  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but  largely  also  from, 
the  indications  given  us  by  the  legislature,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  consult  the  local  authorities  of  the  place.  In 
recognising  the  rural  district  board  or  the  corporation  or 
the  parish  council  as  a  local  authority,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  recognise  the  guardians  who  have  their  own 
special  work  to  do,  which  has  no  intimate  connection  with 
the  work  of  charity — indeed  their  position  would  be 
somewhat  that  of  disconnection  with  the  work  of  charity. 

31254.  Of  course  you  have  noticed  how  little  the 
guardians  generally  know  of  the  outside  charity,  I  mean 
the  endowments,  and  so  on,  of  their  district  ?— I  should 
suppose  that  that  is  so. 
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31255.  With  a  view  to  carry  out  again  a  suggestion  you 
made  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  would  your  idea  be  this — 
that  there  being  a  nucleus  of  endowed  charities  in  a 
parish,  there  should  be  associated  with  the  trustees  who 
are  in  charge  of  those  endowments  a  group  of  persons 
partly  representative,  or  chosen  for  various  purposes,  who 
without  any  great  alteration  of  the  trusteeship  arrange- 
ment, which  might  lead  to  difficulty,  might  in  that  way 
be  pushed  into  a  position  of  a  small  general  committee  for 
the  area  ? — Yes. 

31256.  In  regard  to  the  amounts  that  are  available,  I 
notice  that  Norwich  is  put  down,  for  instance,  at  £14,339 
— a  figur»  iHlich  you  submitted  to  us  just  now — whilst 
Norfolk  in  Mr.  Drage's  return  is  put  down  at  £14,901.  1 
presume  that  really  there  is  more  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
than  that  figure  of  £14,901  represents  ? — In  the  supple- 
mentary digest,  which  I  am  handing  in,  Norfolk  appears 
as  £16,783. 

31257.  Is  it  desirable,  where  there  is  a  very  large 
accumulation  of  endowments  in  a  particular  centre  in  a 
county,  to  adopt  such  lines  as  were  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  to  make  the  benefits  of  the  endow- 
ments available  for  the  larger  area  ? — From  my  recollection 
of  Norwich,  I  question  if  the  exact  lines  of  the  City 
Parochial  Charities  Act  would  be  available.  I  suppose 
there  must  be  large  suburbs  of  Norwich  to  which  the 
charities  might  be  very  well  extended,  and  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
be  extended  as  the  result  of  a  scheme  which  I  am  in  hopes 
may  proceed  out  of  the  inquiry  which  is  now  being  under- 
taken by  the  Charity  Commissioners  ;  but  supposing  it  is 
decided  that  it  is  beyond  our  scope,  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Commissioners,  apart  from  an  Act,  then  something  like 
the  City  Parochial  Charities  Act  will  be  applicable.  Nor- 
wich is  a  place  certainly  where  the  principle  might  be 
applied  with  advantage,  from  all  that  I  have  heard. 

31258.  Might  one  suppose  that  if  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  you  have  just  referred  to  were  made,  one  might 
strictly  look  to  the  new  suggestions  that  we  have  been 
discussing  for  this  result — that  outdoor  relief  on  the  part 
of  the  Poor  Law  should  diminish  in  view  of  the  new  open- 
ings for  charitable  relief  introduced  into  the  area  ? — Yes. 
It  would  be  best  that  outdoor  relief  should  at  once  cease, 
and  that  in  its  place  there  should  be  the  work  of  such  an 
agency  as  you  have  indicated  to  me,  and  as  I  have  ventured 
to  imagine  to  myself,  which  agency  would  undoubtedly 
require  in  most  places  subsidy  from  the  rates  if  it  was  to 
work.  I  do  not  say  whether  it  would  require  a  subsidy 
in  Norwich  or  not ;  that  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  possible  that 
the  whole  £14,000  may  be  so  far  appropriated  as  not  to 
leave  enough  to  do  what  is  wanted  to  fill  the  gap  if  out- 
door relief  were  extinguished  in  Norwich,  and  that  some 
subsidy  from  the  rates  would  still  be  necessary  to  make 
up  what  was  wanted.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  there 
must  be  an  immense  amount  of  over-lapping  in  Norwich. 

31259.  On  page  clxii  of  the  Report  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  1905-6  it  is  stated  that  for  the  half-year 
ended  Michaelmas,  1905,  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  in 
England  and  Wales  was  £1,605,578 — or  about  three 
millions  annually.  That  suggests  that  the  figure  is  not  so 
large  as  to  prevent  one  thinking  that  there  might  be  a 
substitution  of  part  of  it  by  this  million  or  so  of  endowed 
charity,  and  that  in  fact  the  introduction  of  sums  of  en- 
dowed charity  into  this  question  might  make  a  very  great 
difference  indeed,  even  allowing  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
would,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  place,  be  tied  up  ? — The  fact 
that  the  sum  is  perhaps  smaller  than  my  ignorance  would 
Lave  suggosted  does  not,  I  am  afraid,  render  it  more  easy 
to  regard  the  £900,000  odd  as  a  liquid  fund  capable  of 
being  distributed  over  the  country.  The  difficulties  lie 
in  a  different  region  from  that  of  the  amount  of  the  money. 

31260.  I  was  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  money 
would  not  be  distributed  over  the  country,  but  would  be 
dealt  with  on  the  suggestion  we  have  been  discussing  of 
forming  a  nucleus  around  which  volunteers  and  other 
money  might  come  into  the  parish  ? — I  do  not  deny,  on  the 
contrary  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  disposed  to 
heartily  support  the  suggestion,  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable saving  as  between  these  two  funds — the  charity 
fund  of  £900,000  and  the  outdoor  relief  fund  of  £3,000,000 
— if  the  two  could  be  worked  together. 

31261.  Then  with  regard  to  the  subsidy  from  the  rates, 
in  that  manner  the  subsidy  from  the  rates  might  be  simply 


the  difference  between  what  could  be  got  from  voluntary  S'r  George  ' 
sources  plus  all  that  would  be  available  from  endowed  Youug,  Bart. 
sources  ? — That  is  so.   

31262.  I  think  I  should  mk  you  a  further  question  with  a 

view  to  putting  right  the  amount  available  in  Norfolk.    I  Charities 
had  taken  the  last  column  which  gives  the  entry  £16,783  as  available 
the  total  of  all  the  charities  available  ;   but  I  see  that  in  Norfolk 
practically  there  are  two  groups  of  chanties,  £16,299  being  and  Norwich, 
available  for  almshouses  and  pensions,  and  £16,783 
available  for  charities  in  money  and  in  kind  ;   so  that 
£33,000  would  more  strictly  represent  the  endowment  of 
Norfolk  ?— That  is  so.    Norwich  has  not  quite  half  the 
endowment  of  the  whole  of  Norfolk. 

31263.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Has  the  Charity  Commission  Charity 
any  relation  towards  such  endowments  as  those  of  Dun-  Coinmiasioa. 
fermline  under  Mr.  Carnegie  ? — We  have  nothing  to  do  "pjuris- 
with  Scotland.    The  Commissioners  are  Commissioners  ''/ot'ion  iu 
only  for  England  and  Wales.  bootland. 

31264.  Is  there  a  parallel  institution  for  Scotland  ? — No, 
there  is  not ;  and  I  think  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  not.  I  have  often  pointed  out  to  my  Scottish 
friends  that  the  whole  of  this  unfortunate  business  about 
the  Scottish  Free  Kirk  would  not  have  happened  in 
England  ;  the  Charity  Commissioners  would  have  dealt 
with  it  long  before  it  came  to  such  a  point.  I  remember 
an  instance  many  years  ago  of  a  large  endowment  that 
was  left  to  found  a  cottage  hospital  in  a  town  that  was 
already  sufficiently  provided  with  one.  It  was  a  great 
perplexity  to  my  Scottish  friends  how  they  should  deal 
with  it.  That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Scotland  they 
are  in  the  stage  which  we  have  left  now  upwards  of  half  a 
century  ago,  and  they  have  to  go  to  the  court  and  get  a 
scheme,  made  not  by  such  skilled  hands,  or  vdth.  the  same 
care,  subject  to  court  rules,  and  with  great  expense,  just  as 
in  former  days  Englishmen  had  to  go  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

31265.  Where  would  the  initiative  have  to  come  from  of 
getting  a  Charity  Commission  appointed  for  Scotland  ? — 
Perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  I  think  Scotsmen 
must  ask  for  it ;  if  they  do,  I  beheve  they  will  get  it. 

31266.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  You  have  told  us  that  the  later  Tendency  to 
endowments  take  the  form  to  a  great  extent  of  the  rehef  endow 

of  sickness  ;  in  what  direction  is  that — in  the  direction  of  buildinga 

providing  hospitals,  or  in  the  direction  of  nursing,  or  of  '"^^  hospitals, 

both  ? — Both ;  but,  as  I  tliink  I  have  said,  more  especially 

in  the  direction  of  building.    Building  is  always  the  most 

inviting  to  the  founder,  and  it  is  a  Uttle  unlucky  that  it 

should  be  so,  because  it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  collect 

money  from  Uving  people  for  ;   but  still  so  it  is,  and  I 

have  seen  small  hospitals  overbuilt  through  this,  when 

there  was  no  sufficient  endowment  to  jjrovide  for  the 

maintenance. 

31267.  Is  there  any  information  available  as  to  the  Medical 
amount  of  the  endowments  of  hospitals  ;  does  that  come  relief  and 
within  your  purview  ? — The  information  is  not  system-  "^^i^smg 
atised.    The  information  is  available  in  this  sense,  that  for     lo^j^q  "  ^ 
any  particular  district — a  parish,  we  will  say — or  still  Lancaster' 
more,  for  any  particular  charity,  you  have  nothing  to  do  and  Durham 
but  to  ask,  and  the  information  is  provided  at  once. 

But  when  it  comes  to  asking  for  statistical  returns,  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  to  make  them  out  must  be 
considered  as  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  ■with  a  small 
office  like  ours  and  with  the  very  large  variety  of  small 
items  which  have  to  be  considered.  From  the  reports  of 
recent  special  local  inquiries,  I  see  that  the  figures  for 
medical  relief  and  nursing  are  for  London,  £12,636 ; 
for  Lancaster,  £20,205  ;  and  for  Durham,  £3,933. 

31268.  Is  that  annual  income  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

31269.  You  tell  us  that  endowed  charities  are  being  -j-iig 
created  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever ;  do  you  mean  in  standard  of 
proportion  to  population  they  are  being  created  to  as  increase  in 
great  an  extent  as  ever  ? — I  mean  they  are  being  created  new  chari  . 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever.  ties. 

31270.  That  is  an  absolute  figure  then  ? — Yes.  Wien 
you  ask  me  the  question  as  to  population,  I  am  not  able 
to  answer  it,  but  I  think  it  very  likely  is  the  case  that  it  is 
in  proportion  to  population  as  much  as  ever. 

31271.  Would  that  be  so  in  proportion  to  wealth  ? — 
It  is  more  difficult  to  affirm  that,  but  I  almost  think 
I  might.  Perhaps  not,  if  endowments  only  are  taken 
mto  account  j  but  if,  you  take  mto  account  the  voluntary 
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contributions  also,  then  I  think  you  may  say  that  this 
generation  is  as  charitable  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word  as  any  other. 

31272.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  out  ? — I  coul  1  not 
put  it  further  than  this — that  I  cannot  see  that  there  has 
been  any  justification  for  the  alarm  which  at  one  time 
was  expressed  but  has  died  away  now,  that  the  institution 
of  a  Charit}'  Commission,  interfering  with  charities  and 
modif3ang  the  trusts  of  charities,  would  stop  the  flow 
of  endowment ;  that  is  not  the  case. 

31273.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  I  understood  that  in  the  scheme 
which  you  outlined  for  the  distribution  of  domiciliary 
reUef  you  would,  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  body,  leave 
out  altogether  the  elected  element? — I  should  be  inclined  to 
leave  out  the  directly  elected  element ;  but  I  do  not  mean 
in  saying  so  to  exclude  the  representative  element  of 
elected  bodies. 

31274.  In  order  to  avoid  the  hierarchy  of  committees, 
as  you  term  it,  would  you  have  representatives  of  public 
bodies  or  of  charitable  institutions  ? — I  think  there  might 
be  both,  and  there  certainly  must  be  besides  them  a  con- 
siderable element  neither  elective  nor  representative,  con- 
sisting of  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  work  for  the 
sake  of  the  work  and  take  it  up  of  good  will,  and  who  are 
not  perhaps  disposed  to  go  in  for  either  the  work  of  a 
local  authority  or  the  excitement  of  a  popular  election. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  women 
representatives,  to  whose  presence  on  such  bodies  I  attach 
importance.  I  do  not  see  that  the  women  who  are 
eager  to  take  part  in  public  life  and  who  are  not  afraid 
of  a  popular  election  are  the  best  qualified  for  the  particular 
sort  of  work  that  I  am  now  speaking  of. 

31275.  Would  you  anticipate  any  friction  arising,  if  such 
a  committee  were  subsidised  out  of  the  rates,  from  the 
representatives  of  the  local  body  which  raises  the  rat«3 
objecting  to  their  being  spent  by  a  representative  com- 
mittee of  this  kind  ? — Of  course  that, would  be  an  objection 
to  be  overcome  before  such  a  movement  could  be  started  ; 
and  for  that  reason  I  said  unless  there  were  some  national 
movement  in  its  favour  I  do  not  see  much  chance  of 
development  in  that  direction.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  were  carried  out. 

31276.  Then  you  would  have  to  preclude  public  repre- 
sentatives from  getting  on  to  that  body  as  representing 
other  organisations,  in  order  to  prevent  what  took  place 
in  regard  to  overseers  and  churchwardens  under  the 
endowment  scheme  that  you  have  mentioned  to-day ;  in 
other  words  you  would  have  to  devise  some  means  of 
preventin  the  representatives  of  an  elected  body  getting 
on  to  this  committee  as  representatives  of  other  organisa- 
tions in  order  to  cripple  its  action,  that  is,  to  prevent 
the  spending  of  the  rates  for  such  a  purpose,  or  with 
the  alternative  object  of  spending  more  out  of  the  rates  ? — 
Such  representatives,  if  they  wish  to  carry  on  a  campaing 
of  that  kind,  would  not  go  upon  the  spending  body ;  they 
would  go  upon  the  body  that  provided  the  money,  would 
they  not  ?  We  will  put  the  case  that  in  a  particular 
district  the  committee  were  thought  to  be  spending  money 
improperly  or  extravagantly,  or  as  you  put  it,  that  there 
was  a  jealousy  of  their  action  ;  anybody  who  was  acting 
upon  such  lines  as  that  would  not  try  to  get  upon  that 
body,  but  he  would  try  to  get  upon  the  body  that  ad- 
ministered the  rates,  would  he  not — upon  the  board  of 
guardians  or  the  district  council  ? 

31277.  My  point  is  that  the  basis  of  representation 
could  be  overruled,  as  it  were,  if  one  person  were  allowed 
to  act  in  one  capacity  as  a  pubhc  representative,  and  then 
to  act  on  this  other  body  as  representing  some  other 
institution  ? — In  regard  to  objections  pointing  in  that 
direction,  I  am  generally  incUned  to  say  the  thing  must 
work  itself  out,  and  that  one  must  not  affect  a  scheme 
by  undue  restrictions.  In  particular  I  am  very  chary  of 
interfering  with  the  sort  of  persons  whom  local  bodies  are 
to  choose  to  represent  themselves.  In  a  scheme,  for 
instance,  for  a  charity  where  a  local  body  is  to  be  repre- 
sented, whi'e  it  is  constantly  urged  that  the  local  autho- 
rity may  be  represented  on  that  body,  it  is  also  urged 
that  they  must  not  elect  this  sort  of  person  or  that  sort 
of  person,  and  that  they  must  be  limited  to  those  who  are 
resident  in  the  village  or  hamlet,  a  the  case  may  be  ;  and  a 
lot  of  other  limitations  are  suggested.  I  think  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators  to  resist  proposals  of 
that  kind,  and  to  leave  them  free  to  choose  their  repre- 
sentatives. 


31278.  Would  you  think  that  the  parish  is  too  small  The  parish 
a  unit  to  form  a  committee  of  that  kind  which  would  have  the  best 
the  whole  of  the  out-door  relief,  as  it  were,  in  its  owni^nitfor 
hands,  with  a  subsidy  from  the  rates  of  the  particular  j"*^® 


parish  ? — In  some  cases  it  might  be,  but  parishes  are  the  ,  ., 
nearest  representation  of  what  I  mean,  and  I  cannot  committegg^ 
suggest  any  other  sort  of  district  to  represent  so  closely 
what  I  mean.  For  the  most  part,  a  parish  is  a  community 
in  the  country  districts  of  England  ;  in  towns  of  course 
the  organisation  must  be  different. 

31279.  They  vary  so  much  in  the  conditions  of  life,  do 
they  not  ?— They  do. 

31280.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  a  very  great  hardship 
on  the  parish  to  again  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  its  own 
poor,  who  are,  say,  out-door  poor,  which  is  now  a  union 
charge,  and  not  a  parish  charge  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  let  me  dis- 
tinguish ;  I  do  not  think  any  proposition  I  have  made 
goes  so  far  as  saying  that  there  must  be  any  connection 
between  the  rates  subscribed  by  a  particular  parish  and 
the  lief  which  is  made  to  that  particular  parish.  As  to  how 
an  arrangement  might  be  settled  by  which  relief  could  be 
given  as  wanted  to  this  parish  or  that  parish,  it  would  take 
me  too  far  to  try  and  deal  with  the  difficulties  which 
arise,  for  I  see  that  there  are  very  great  difficulties.  I 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  repeal  the  law  by  which  the 
Poor  Law  union  was  estabhshed — certainly  not. 

31281.  It  appears  that  there  is  very  little  of  this  money  I^i^p^ty 
which  could  be  pooled  for  the  purpose  of,  say,  distribution  gJ^J^Jiygg 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  country  ? — When  you  have 
taken  into  account  the  power  which  aheady  exists  to 
enlarge  the  area  where  the  beneficiaries  are  clearly  not 
numerous  enough  for  the  funds  which  are  distributable 
among  them,  is  it  advisable  to  begin  a  campaign  to 
de-localise  the  charities  ?  I  doubt  it.  I  am,  of  course, 
very  strongly  aware  of  the  difficulties,  from  the  v.'ork 
which  I  have  had  to  do.  I  have  been  brought  very 
violently  into  collision  with  the  difficulties  which  beset 
reformers  who  wish  even  to  enlarge  the  area  ;  and  if 
it  is  a  question  of  changing  the  area,  changing  the  applica- 
tion of  a  fund  from  one  place  to  another,  the  friction 
is  very  great. 

31282.  Unless  some  such  scheme  were  possible,  there  The  poorest 
would  be  large  tracts  of  country  that  would  be  left  entirely  counties  for 
without  funds  from  endowed  charities  to  assist  them  in  eadowmeat 
relieving  their  people  who  were  relieved  out-door  ? — 

There  would  be  a  great  many  such  places.  I  could 
tell  you  the  poorer  districts — Cornwall,  Wales,  Cumber- 
land ;  Durham  may  be  added — in  consideration  of  the 
very  large  increase  of  population  which  has  not  been 
balanced  by  a  large  increase  in  the  charities,  though  that 
is  to  a  certain  extent  rectifying  itself  by  modem  charity 
Those  are  the  poorest  fringes  of  the  country. 

31283.  We  could  not  hope,  then,  to  have  set  at  liberty 
by  any  scheme  a  certain  amount  of  money  that  would 
even  assist  ia  abolishing  out-door  relief  in  a  large  part 
of  the  country  7 — You  could  not  get  it  aU  out  of  the  endow- 
ments in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country  but  you 
might  get  some  assistance. 

31284.  (Mr.  Booth.)  When  you  said  that  this  stream 

of  new  endowment  was  as  large  as  ever,  how  does  that 
compare  with  the  existing  endowments  ?  Would  each 
year's  increase  amount  to  5  per  cent  of  what  is  the  total 
sum  of  endowments  now  ? — I  am  not  able  to  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that. 

31285.  But  there  would  be  a  substantial  sum  coming  Possibility 
in  of  new  endowments  ?— There  is  no  doubt  that  the  of  attractin! 
endo^vments  are  constantly  coming  in,  that  we  are  con-  ^^'^'^y^jjes 
stantly  recording  them,  and  that  they  represent  a  very  ^^^^^ 
large  amount.  devoid  of 

31286.  Is  it  possible  that  there  could  be  some  form  it. 
of  levelling  up  ?  If  really  good  uses  were  found  for 
endowments,  and  it  was  also  impossible,  as  you  evidently 
think,  to  move  the  endowments  from  where  they  are  now 
located,  might  there  not  be  a  natural  call  for  the  fresh 
endowments  to  go  to  those  places  which  are  now  barren  . 
of  them  ? — Tho-e  is  no  doubt  at  present  of  that  call, 
and  it  is  a  natural  one,  but  it  is  not  listened  to,  and  it 

is  not  attended  to.    The  benevolent  founder  gives  as  he 
chooses. 

31287.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  a  levelling  up  action, 
if  the  utility  of  the  money  is  more  secure  ? — I  doubt  it. 
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312S8.  Thei  with  regxrd  to  the  po.-ssibility  allotting 
money  out  of  the  rates  to  the  possible  eom;nittoo8  which 
are  to  prevent  pauperism  or  to  as">i8t  the  administration 
of  the  relief  to  the  poor  ;  have  you  considered  whether 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  their  expenses  out  of  the 
rates — not  to  give  them  money  for  relief  purposes,  but 
to  defray  all  their  charges  of  administration  ? — -No, 
I  have  not  considered  the  point.  My  impression  is 
that  if  the  burdea  of  what  is  commonly  callc  I  outdoor 
relief  is  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  mch  a  committee, 
the  money  which  goes  to  out-door  relief  must  to  a  very 
large  extent  follow  it. 

31289.  That  is  to  say,  substantial  subsidising  from  the 
rates  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  ? — Un- 
questionably, for  the  reasons  which  were  put  to  me  just 
now  in  examination  by  another  Commissioner.  There 
are  large  parts  of  the  country  where  endowments  would 
fill  a  very  small  place  in  the  provision  of  what  is  necessary, 
and  where  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  in  some 
cases  you  would  not  find  charitable  people  with  full 
purses  to  supply  the  voluntary  aid  necesary.  In  such 
cases  you  must  appeal  to  the  rates  ;  you  cannot  escape 
that. 

31290.  Putting  it  from  another  point  of  view,  where 
endoAvments  are  most  large,  and  where,  as  you  say,  they 
may  have  been  hardly  a  blessing,  are  they  more  than 
could  be  wisely  administered  ? — There  are  places  in 
England  where  there  are  endowments  so  large  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  angels  to  adminster  them  with 
beneficial  intent ;  but  there  are  not  many.  I  will  take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  the  great  scandal  of  charities, 
the  Jarvis  Charity  in  Herefordshire.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  charity  ever  was  to  be  spent.  When  I  was  adminis- 
tering the  Endowment  Schools  Act,  I  made  a  scheme 
for  £20,000  or  £30,000,  I  think  it  was,  which  had  rolled 
up  simply  from  the  incapacity  even  of  the  local  trustees 
to  spend  the  money,  and  applied  it  to  a  county  fund  for 
scholarships.  That  scheme,  I  think,  was  passed  by  the 
Education  Office,  and  then  abandoned  by  the  Government 
rather  than  have  a  debate  upon  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

31291.  In  the  earlier  operations  of  your  work,  you 
did  take  away  endowTnents  where  they  were  excessive 
for  the  purposes  they  were  arranged  for,  and  give  a 
large  part  of  them  at  that  time  for  educational  purposes, 
did  you  not  ? — We  must,  of  course,  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Commission  and  the 
work  I  was  just  speaking  of — the  very  special  work  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  which  was  work  almost  of  a 
legislative  character,  under  statutory  powers  very  muoh 
exceeding  our  ordinary  powers,  but  subject,  of  course, 
to  special  appeals  and  restrictions  which  were  very 
much  stricter  in  their  check  than  the  usual  restrictions 
Tipon  the  actions  of  the  Commission.  The  attempts  as 
to  the  movement  of  funds — since  you  are  asking  me  upon 
the  subject — from  one  place  to  another  which  bore  in 
upon  my  mind  most  clearly  the  difficulty  of  such  at- 
tempts, were  the  one  of  which  I  have  now  spoken — the 
attempt  to  make  a  county  scholarship  fund  out  of  the 
superfluous  money  lying  idle  at  the  Jarvis  Charity  at 
Stanton-on-Wye — and  the  attempt  to  move,  which  was 
successful,  the  Grammar  School  at  Hemsworth  to  Barns- 
ley,  and  a  few  more  of  that  sort. 

31292.  Those  were  educational  endowments  ? — Yes, 
and  our  powers  for  action  were  very  much  larger  than 
those  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act. 

31293.  I  was  really  passing  from  the  question  of  move- 
ment, and  wanted  to  know  with  regard  to  the  sums  that 
were  in  excess  of  any  proper  use  that  could  be  put  for 
the  charity  which  they  were  left  for,  whether  you  did 
change  the  object  of  those  charities  to  some  extent 
towards  education  ? — Under  Section  30  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  it  was  possibe  to  do  so — yes. 

31294.  Money  which  had  been  left  for  certain  charitable 
purposes  for  the  poor,  but  which  could  not  be  usefully 
used,  you  transferred  to  educational  purposes  ? — Yes  ; 
but  still  that  was  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  and 
under  that  special  jurisdiction. 

31295.  {Mr.  Benlham.)  Jlay  I  ask  if  any  of  that  could 
be  diverted  back  again  ? — No,  it  could  not. 

31296.  {Chairman.)  That  has  irrevocably  gone  ? — 
Irrevocably  ;  a  scheme  made  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  has  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parhament. 


31297.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  endowments  George 
you  have  several  times  referred  to  money  spent  on  Young,  Burt. 

buildings  as  being  of  the  nature  of  endowment  merely  

from  the  fact  that  it  is  put  solidly  into  bricks  and  mortar  ?  13  Nov.  190tx 
— Yes.    It  appears  to  me  when  money  is  put  into  bricks  ', 

and  mortar  that  that  is  of  the  nature  of  an  endowment.  D'^'^rsion  of 
You  could  not  spend  it  any  more.  Sect' 

31298.  Is   your  Norwich   inquiry   which   you   have  purposes  and 
mentioned  completed  ? — Yes,  the  inquiry  is  completed,  amounts  of 
but  the  report  is  not  yet  ready.  such  diver- 
sion and 

31299.  Will  it  be  available  for  our  use  ? — No,  not  possibility  of 
strictly  speaking.    Parts  of  it  may  be  made  available  re-allotting 
for  the  public,  but  it  is  a  private  document  of  the  Com-  it  to  its 
missioners.  original 

31300.  WTien  will  it  be  completed  as  far  as  your  office 
is  concerned  ? — Before  Christmas,  I  think,  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  the  report  will  be  ready. 

31301.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  May  I  ask  if  there  is  any  return 
put  in  as  to  the  amount  that  has  been  appropriated  for 
education  which  was  originally  left  for  the  poor  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  ? — The  statistics  have  not 
been  made  up,  but  the  amount  that  has  been  diverted 
under  Section  30  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  could  be 
easily  ascertained  from  the  various  reports  that  have 
been  presented  to  Parliament,  where  each  sum  of  that 
kind  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  tables  which  are 
appended  to  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners. 

31302.  May  I  ask  whether  such  a  return  could  be  put 
in  by  you  ? — Not  by  me,  certainly.  I  am  now  a  private 
person,  and  I  could  not  undertake  for  the  office  that  they 
would  make  out  such  a  report. 

31303.  As  they  were  diverted  by  Act  of  Parliaments 
they  could  be  probably  changed  back  to  their  original 
source  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — An  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  we  all  know,  can  do  anything. 

31304.  {Miss  Hill.)  May  I  ask  how  much  of  the  money 
given  to  polytechnics  under  the  City  Parochial  Charities 
Act  is  irrevocably  given  ?  Is  it  given  in  perpetuity  ? — 
I  believe  so.  What  is  mentioned  in  tlie  various  schemes 
for  polytechnics  has  the  force  of  law,  and  although  of 
course  a  new  scheme  might  be  made,  yet  before  a  new 
scheme  could  be  made  otherwise  applying  any  portion 
of  that  sum,  a  very  strong  case  must  be  made  out  for 
the  change.  A  further  answer  is  necessary  to  your 
question  in  respect  of  sums  which,  as  I  have  always 
understood,  have  been  applied  over  and  above  the  amount 
which  by  scheme  is  applicable  to  the  particular  poly- 
technics by  grants  from  the  City  Parochial  Charities 
Trustees. 

31305.  Are  those  sums  granted  from  year  to  year  ? — 
As  I  understand,  you  had  evidence  upon  that  subject' 
yesterday.    I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  grants 
which  are  given  over  and  above  those  mentioned  in  the 
scheme   are   yearly   grants,    revocable   therefore,  and 
otherwise  disposable  by  the  board  of   trustees  ;  but  I 
am  not,  you  should  understand,  well  acquainted  with  the  ■ 
administration  of  that  particular  trust. 

31306.  {Chairman.)  It  would  not  be  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  would  have  to  be  repealed,  I  suppose,  but  it 
would  be  a  scheme  which  had  been  issued  under  the. 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — In  most  of  the- 
cases  it  is  done  under  section  30  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act. 

31307.  With  reference  to  Miss  Hill's  remark  that  there.- 
was  money  given  for  educational  purposes  which  might, 
possibly  be  diverted  back,  would  most  of  the  schemes- 
be  the  products  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  would  tliey  be 
Acts  of  Parliament  themselves  ?— The  schemes  are  not 
Acts  of  Parliament,  but  they  have  the  force  of  Acts  of 
Parliament.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  if  a  case  was 
made  out  for  the  repeal  of  any  such  scheme,  it  would 
have  to  be  done  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  you  could  call  upon  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners to  do  it. 

Might  I  add  to  my  general  evidence  a  suggestion 
which  does  not  arise  so  much  out  of  my  experience  as  a 
Cliarity  Commissioner  as  out  of  the  general  knowledge, 
which  I  have  acquired  of  the  ways  in  which  committees 
act '!  1  have  made  some  recommendations  perhaps  beyond 
my  scope  of  a  somew  hat  sweeping  character  ;  but  after 
all,  assuming  that  boards  of  guardians  will  remain,  and 
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that  there  will  be  a  Poor  Law  still  to  be  administered, 
there  is  a  suggestion  which  has  often  been  in  my  mind,  not 
by  any  means  of  a  sweeping  change,  but  of  one  which 
it  appears  to  me  would  have  more  effect  than  at  first 
sight  might  be  concluded  to  better  the  administra- 
tion by  guardians  of  the  present  Poor  Law.  It 
is  that  the  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians  should 
in  all  cases  be  an  official  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  either  the  inspector  or  someone  taking  the  place 
of  the  inspector.  I  know  what  a  chairman  can  do  upon 
a  committee — how  a  judicious  chairman,  a  man  who 
knows  his  business  thoroughly,  and  who  knows  also  that 
it  is  not  his  business  to  dictate  or  force  measures  upon 
his  committee — may  have  a  very  great  influence.  It  is 
want  of  knowledge  almost  more  than  want  of  intelligence 
or  goodwill  which  leads  to  the  larger  errors  of  boards 
of  guardians.  I  feel  sure  that  if  the  perfect  chairman 
could  in  all  cases  be  secured  we  should  approach  very 
much  more  nearly  to  the  perfect  board.  Where  perfec- 
tion is  unattainable,  expert  knowledge  and  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  of  the  time 
being  given  to  the  subject  and  the  experience  of  a  life- 
tim?,  will,  it  is  clear,  enable  us  to  have  very  much  better 
chairmen  ;  and  with  better  chairmen  I  am  sure  we  should 
have  better  boards. 

31308.  Just  following  up  that  idea  you  suggest,  I 
understand  that  the  chairman  should  be  ex  officio  an 
expert  ? — Yes. 

31309.  But  not  necessarily  an  inspector  or  a  member 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — He  should  be  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
That  is  my  point.  Whether  he  should  be  the  existing 
inspector  turned  into  a  chairman  or  not  is  a  question. 
I  think  he  must  be  probably  something  very  different 
from  that.  All  I  mean  now  is  that  he  must  be  a  Govern- 
ment official. 

31310.  Is  it  not  something  more  like  the  German 
system,  where,  I  believe,  in  nearly  all  their  local  govern- 
ment there  is  a  salaried  official  as  expert  ? — If  so,  that 
covers  the  ground. 

31311.  He  would  have  to  be  salaried,  of  course,  either 
from  Imperial  or  from  local  funds  ? — That  is  what  I 
meant  by  saying  he  is  to  be  an  official  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  A  salaried  officer  must  be  an  officer  of 
some  department,  and  responsible  to  some  official  superior; 
which,  of  course,  in  this  case  would  be  the  Local  Govern- 
raent  Board. 

31312.  What  impresses  you,  I  suppose,  is  the  absence 
of  expert  advice  to  guide  guardians  on  really  very  difficult 
questions  ? — -Yes. 

31313.  And  you  think,  from  their  ordinary  training 
and  so  on,  unless  there  happen  to  be  one  or  two  men  of 
exceptional  abihty  on  the  board,  they  are  not  hkely  in 
their  ordinary  experience  to  get  the  necessary  know- 
ledge to  enable  them  to  see  the  economical  effect  of  what 
they  are  doing  ? — No.  Although  I  have  known  an  almost 
perfect  guardian  in  the  person  of  a  private  individual 
who  was  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians  on  which  I 
served  once,  yet  it  was  an  accident  of  course,  and  when 
he  retired  or  was  superseded,  there  was  another  who  was 
not  so  good.  I  want  a  system  which  will  give  us  a  good 
chahman  in  aU  cases. 

31314.  Would  you  say  that  relatively  the  work  of  a 
Board  of  Guardians  is  the  most  difficult  almost  of  any 
branch    of    local    government  ? — The    work    of  the 
guardians — I  do  not  say  of  the  chairman — is  so  enor- 
mously difficult  that  it  cannot  be  done.    That  is  the 
point  that  I  am  \irging — that  the  problem  which  is  set 
before   a   body   of   non-expert   guardians,  to  reconcile 
economy  on  the  one  hand  with  the  demands  of  humanity 
and  the  general  care  of  the  poor  on  the  other,  is  not 
sufficiently  defined.    The  work  is  not  cut  out  for  them  ; 
therefore  they  fail.    For  some  time  we  had  the  system, 
which  Dickens  attacked,  of  supposed  barbarity  to  the 
poor,  from,  as  was  considered,  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  original  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Poor 
Law.    Then,  that  having  broken  down,  partly  through 
the  influence  of  Dickens,  the  result  is  that  -we  now  have 
an  extension  of  out-door  relief  which  is  very  wasteful  and 
does  not  do  any  permanent  good  to  the  poor.  Between 
the  two,  we  have  had  boards  of  guardians  rather  helplessly 
impaled  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 


31315.  (il/r.  Benthatn.)  The  object,    I   take  it,  is  to  Pro^sal 
get  a  board  of  guardians  that  would  act  more  circum-  that  chair- 
spectly  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  you  think  men  of 
that  a  chairman  could  exercise  that  influence  over  a  board  Boards  of 
if  he  were  an  official  and  all  the  rest  of  the  board  repre-  Guardians 
sentatives  of  the  pubhc  ?— Yes :    that  is  to   say,    the  ^^"^'^  ^ 
chairman    could,   as   you  say,   ensure   circumspection,  tjjg  Local 
He  would  warn  them  when  they  were  exceeding  their  Government 
powers  ;    he  would  remind  them  of  the  regulations  of  Board, 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  which  they  had  to  sub- 
mit ;  he  would  call  attention  to  that  which  one  does  not 

see  in  administration,  namely,  the  indirect  effects  of 
too  lax  or  too  careless  administration.  Above  all  things, 
he  would  save  them  a  great  deal  of  time  in  doing  their 
business,  and  he  -would  ensure  the  business  being  done 
according  to  system,  and  perhaps  would  be  able  to  some 
extent  to  stop  jobbing. 

31316.  The  clerk  holds  that  position  pretty  nearly,  now, 
does  he  not  ? — No  clerk  can  do  it,  and  no  clerk  ought 
to  be  expected  to  do  it. 

31317.  Would  not  such  a  chairman  of  a  board  almost 
be  in  the  same  position  as  a  clerk  ?  He  could  only  use 
his  influence,  and  if  they  decided  to  do  othenvise,  he 
could  not  stop  business  because  he  disagi-eed  with  them 
or  because  he  thought  what  they  were  doing  was  illegal. 
The  clerk  tells  them  that  now,  and  still  they  go  on  ;  there 
fore  they  would  go  on  if  he  were  chairman — and  what 
would  happen  then  ? — What  soon  happens  if  a  board 
goes  on  doing  what  is  illegal  is,  that  they  are  pulled  up 
by  authority.  If  it  is  merely  that  they  go  on  doing  what 
is  wasteful  and  foolish,  you  carmot  stop  it,  if  you  have  a 
popularly  elected  board,  at  once  ;  you  can  only  gradually 
wear  it  dovm.  But  surely  as  between  a  person  in  the 
position  of  clerk  and  a  person  in  the  position  of  ( hairman, 
not  merely  of  one  board  of  guardians  but  perhaps  of 
two  or  three  boards  of  guardians,  the  difference  is  con- 
siderable as  to  the  amount  of  influence  that  he  would 
exercise  ? 

31318.  It  takes  away,  too,  a  position  of  honour  which 
a  great  many  guardians  look  up  to,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

31319.  Would  that  not  interfere  to  some  extent  with 
the  persons  who  would  put  themselves  up  for  nomination 
as  guardians  ? — Yes. 

31320.  Therefore  you  might  get  a  lower  type  at  the 
lower  end  and  an  expert  official  at  the  top  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  you  will  get  a  lower  type.  I  have  already 
said  all  I  possibly  can  to  show  my  sympathy  for  what 
I  regard  as  the  impossible  position  of  the  inexpert 
guardian,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  change  which 
I  am  now  suggesting  would  make  that  sort  of  difference, 
that  an  inferior  sort  of  person  would  come  forward  as 
guardian.  If  I  may  put  it  in  this  way  :  Some  people 
would  say,  "  I  do  not  care  any  longer  to  serve  on  a  board 
of  guardians,  because  we  have  an  expert  official  from 
London  there  who  will  not  let  us  do  this  and  who  will 
not  let  us  do  that,  and  I  do  not  care  for  that  kind  of 
thing."  That  is  not  the  highest  class  of  guardian. 
There  is  another  class  of  guardian  who  says  :  "I  have 
served  for  three  years  on  the  loard,  and  I  cannot  go 
on  any  longer,  because  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  jobbing, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  work  done  in  time,  and  more- 
over as  matters  stand  " — and  then  he  takes  up  any  one 
of  the  objections  which  you  or  I  might  urge  to  the  present 
working  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  says,  "  It  is  heart-breaking 
work  and  I  cannot  go  on  with  it  any  longer."  But 
supposing  a  reform  such  as  I  contemplate  could  be  carried 
out — I  am  not  assuming  that  what  I  propose  now  will 
do  it,  but  supposing  a  reform  to  be  effected  by  such 
means,  or  by  any  means,  then  the  better  sort  of  guardian 
will  be  more  anxious  to  serve,  not  less  anxious,  because 
he  will  feel  his  services  to  be  of  more  avail. 

31321.  Then  you  would  probably  agree  to  some  other  Effect  of 
method  of  giving  more  control  by  the  central  body,  making  the 
Suppose  the  guardians  were  not  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  Poor  Law 
but  were  representative  of  other  bodies,  that  would  authorities 
meet  the  suggestion  which  you  made  a  little  while  ago  'j'^^'^g^ 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  these  outside  com-  jjo^jjgs. 
mittees  for  dealing  with  outside  relief.    Would  you 

then  get  a  board  that  would  be,  as  it  were,  a  stage  re- 
moved from  the  popular  platform,  which  would  be 
representative  of  the  public  but  which  would  not  be, 
as  it  were,  answerable  to  the  public  for  every  particular 
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case  of  relief  that  was  dealt  with  in  any  particular  way  ; 
would  that  not  get  over  your  difficulty  ? — It  would 
not  get  over  my  difficulty,  because  it  would  not  tend 
to  better  administration.  What  I  want  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  administration  in  boards  of  guardians. 
The  method  you  propose  might  or  might  not  give  a  better 
sort  of  guardian,  but  it  would  not  tend  to  produce  better 
administrators, 

31322.  If  they  were  elected  by  public  bodies  on  to 
this  particular  board  that  had  to  deal  with  Poor  Law 
administration,  those  bodies  would  be  more  likely  to 
elect  men  who  would  be  capable  of  dealing  with  that 
class  of  administration  than  to  elect  the  person  who 
usually  puts  himself  up  on  a  public  platform  before 
the  electors,  would  they  not  ? — It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  be  certain,  even  of  that.  I  will  not  deny  that  there 
might  be  an  improvement,  but  they  might  also  be  very 
much  the  same  ;  at  least  it  would  not  be  the  direct 
addition  to  the  knowledge,  and  therefore  to  the  capacity 
of  the  board  which  an  expert  chairman  such  as  I  am 
advocating  would  be.  May  I  just  add  one  explanation 
to  that  answer  ?  I  would  say  that  the  principal  use  of 
the  representative  member  upon  the  board  of  charities 
which  I  have  been  advocating  and  supporting,  is  that 
he  lets  in  knowledge  from  outside  and  conveys  knowledge 
to  the  outside  ;  but  that  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  administration. 

31323.  Suppose  there  were  representatives  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  each  on  these  bodies  who 
were  either  local  men  or  complete  strangers,  would 
that  not  achieve  the  same  object  ? — It  would  not  be 
so  good  a  way  of  achieving  the  same  object ;  it  would 
tend  in  that  direction,  of  course,  because  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  look  out  for 
some  one  who  would  be  a  volunteer  and  who  would 
be  an  expert  in  a  certain  sense.  But  it  would  not  be 
so  good  a  way  of  doing  it,  nor  would  it,  I  think,  be  in 
the  long  run  so  economical. 

31324.  Would  it  not  be  more  acceptable  to  the  boards 
who  are  popularly  elected  ?  They  do  not  like  being 
driven  by  an  official,  or  to  be  set  upon,  as  it  were,  by 
an  official ;  therefore  there  would  be  a  great  amount 
of  resentment  to  such  a  proposal,  would  there  not — 
far  more  than  there  would  to  a  representation  of  the 


Local  Government  Board  on  the  board  generally  ? — 
Of  course  the  feelings  of  the  board  do  not  take  the  first 
place  in  such  a  matter  as  this. 

31325.  It  is  a  question  of  what  is  possible,  really? — 
Yes. 

31326.  (Chairman.)  Would  there  not  be  extreme 
difficulty  in  giving  effect  to  your  views,  seeing  that  there 
are  650  different  boards  ^—(il/r.  Booth.)  I  think  1  heard 
you  say  that  the  same  man  might  be  chairman  of  a 
number  of  adjoining  boards,  which  I  supix)se  would  )  )e 
boards  near  each  other  and  in  the  same  district  ? — I 
certainly  would  not  propose  or  suppo<^e  that  there  must 
be  a  separate  chairman  for  each  board.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  to  take  others. 

31327.  Would  he  have  any  other  duties  as  a  Poor  Law 
official,  except  that  of  being  chairman  of  a  number  of 
boards  1 — It  should  be  combined  with  the  inspector's 
duties  at  present. 

31328.  He  would  still  combine  those? — All  the  duties 
at  present  done  by  the  inspector  would  be  to  a  very 
large  extent  done  by  the  chairman  in  future.  The 
chairman  is  the  best  inspector  after  all,  if  he  knows  how 
to  do  it. 

31329.  {Mr.  Bentham)  I  am  afraid  you  would  have 
to  give  power  to  the  chairman  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  board  himself  under  such  a  scheme,  as  all  the  other 
guardians  might  at  times  refuse  to  act  1 — Supposing  a 
guardian,  or  supposing  any  number  of  guardians  do  not 
like  to  go  on  acting,  they  would  resign,  of  course,  and 
others  would  be  elected  in  their  place.  If  the  suggestion 
is  that  the  neighbourhood  would  resent  so  much  the 
presence  of  an  official  as  chairman,  that  you  could  not 
form  a  board  of  guardians,  then  I  must  repeat  the  first 
reipiirement  which  I  stated  as  essential  before  a  larger 
reform  could  be  instituted.  There  must  be  something 
like  a  national  movement  in  its  favour.  But  I  think  in 
regard  to  this  particular  point,  as  distinguished  from  the 
appointment  of  a  local  committee  to  manage  the  outdoor 
relief,  that  it  is  a  much  smaller  matter  than  is 
supposed.  The  position  of  chairman  of  a  board  of 
guardians  is  not  one  that  adds  very  much  in  the 
local  tradesman  or  rejiresentative,  and  the  time  that 
he  would  save,  and  the  better  work  that  he  might 
be  able  to  do  with  better  assistance,  would  in  the 
minds  of  many  compensate  for  whatever  loss  of  dignity 
there  might  be  in  not  appointing  their  chairman  ;  so 
that  it  might  be  got  over  in  time  if  not  at  first. 


Sir  George 
Young,  Barf. 

13  Nov.  1008. 
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relief 
loor. 


31330.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  Rector  of  Stepn  ■ -. 
and  I  beheve  you  have  prepared  a  statement  on  the 
effects  of  charity  and  poor  relief  on  the  recipients,  which 
we,  following  our  usual  custom,  can  take  as  your  evidence- 
in-chief  ? — Yes, 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  The  problem  of  distress  and  its  relief  is  one  which 
weighs  very  heavily  on  all  in  East  London  who  care  for  the 
well-being  of  their  fellows. 

2.  During  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  poverty  of 
many  of  our  people  has  become  greater  and  the  distress 
more  acute  each  -nantcr,  tlrcrc  having  been  no  good  sum- 
mers of  work  to  compensate  for  the  bad  winters. 


3.  I  feel  most  strongly  that  some  large  and  bold  scheme 
is  needed  for  dealing  with  the  problem  if  large  numbers 
of  our  people  are  not  to  be  submerged. 


The  Reir. 
Prcbcndar 
A.  E. 
Dalton. 


4.  At  the  same  time  I  find  myself  sadly  conscious 
of  the  danger  of  each  new  plan  started  or  proposed,  while  19  Xov.  1906. 
unable  mj'self  to  propound  a  better. 


5.  There  appears  to  be  an  inherent  tendency  in  relief, 
whether  charitable  or  Poor  Law,  to  sap  the  individur.litv 
of  the  recipient,  so  that  I  would  advise  any  prospective 
applicant  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  hardship  rather 
than  take  what  may  b3  the  first  fatal  step  in  the  overthi-ow 
of  his  own  independence  of  character. 


Difficulty  of 
dealing  with 
Distress;. 

Tendeccy  o£ 
relief  to 
weaken 
character 
and  remedy 
for  same. 
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MINUIKS  OF  EVlDEXCa  : 


The  Rec.        6.  But  the  exceptions  to  this  are  numerous,  for  the 
Preberjiary  effect  of  relief  varies  infinitely,  depending  much  on  the 
nature  of  the  gift,  on  the  character  and  tact  of  the  donor, 
Valton.  ^YiQ  character  and  need  of  the  recipient. 

19  Nov.  1906.     7.  To  avoid  doing  harm  rather  than  good,  it  is  necessary 
  that : — ■ 

Tendency  of  i.  There  should   be   a   personal  and  thorough 

r  ii-i?  knowledge  of  each  case  and 

character  2.  That  the  help  given  should  be  adequate, 

and  remedy  rj,^  secure  this,  investigation  and  verification  of 

tor  same.  statement  will  usually  be  necessary.  This  should  b« 
explained  to  the  applicant  as  not  implying  distrust,  but 
as  being  necessary  for  dealing  adequately  and  in  the  best 
manner  with  his  case.  Those  in  distress  will  be  stimu- 
lated and  raised  in  proportion  as  we  show  that  we  trusf; 
them  and  expect  much  of  them. 

9.  To  treat  the  question  thoroughly,  I  would  divide 
relief  into  three  classes,  viz  : — 

(A)  Charity,  pure  and  simple. 

(B)  Payment  for  relief  works. 

(C)  Poor  Law. 

and  examine  what  has  a  good  or  bad  effect  in  each  class. 


Examples  of 
<!harity  pro- 
ductive of 
■evil. 


Examples  of 
charity  pro- 
ductive of 
good. 


A.  Chabity  Pctee  and  Simple. 

10.  This  includes  assistance  in  money  or  kind,  given 
by  individuals,  or  committee,  or  trustees,  where  the  re- 
cipients have  no  claim  but  that  of  our  common  humanity, 
and  do  nothing  to  earn  the  help  given. 

11.  Of  Bad  Effect. — Help  given  in  response  to  an 
appeal  withou  t  investigation  or  even  a  visit  to  the  home. 
A  wife  will  apply  without  her  husband's  knowledge,  or 
even  when  he  is  in  work,  particularly  at  a  time  when  a 
special  relief  fund  has  been  raised. 

12.  Help  given  because  there  is  look  of  poverty  and 
untidiness  in  the  house  visited. 

13.  Temporary  help  given  when  there  is  no  prospect 
of  permanently  imi^rovhig  the  circumstances  of  the 
family. 

14.  Doles  of  2s.  6d.  or  so  given  at  Christmas  or  other 
times  with  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  recipients. 
Many  of  the  charities  thus  distributed  teach  people  to  beg 
and  lower  their  self-respect. 

15.  Help  given  because  people  attend  a  particular  place 
of  worship,  or  in  the  hope  of  attracting  them  thereto. 

I  have  a  street  in  my  parish  which  has  been  ruined 
in  this  way,  till  even  the  lads  are  tainted  by  the  spirit 
of  "  get."  I  have  had  to  close  a  lads'  club  there  because 
they  would  give  nothing — no  order,  no  obedience,  not  a 
subscription  of  Id.  per  week  ;  everything  must  be  done 
for  them,  and  they  are  to  do  as  they  like. 

16.  Harm  is  done  to  the  Community  by  the  charitable 
assistance  of  wives  whose  husbands  drink  or  are  in  prison. 
These  are  very  distressing  cases,  but  usually  must 
b«  left  to  the  Poor  Law. 

17.  Of  Good  Effect.- — Temporary  help  given  to  steady 
respectable  people,  who  are  in  distress  from  special  cir- 
cumstances, e.g.,  a  long  sickness,  or  loss  of  employment 
for  a  definite  period.  Such  help  should  be  given  only 
when  the  circumstances  are  fully  known,  and  must  be 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  case  and  continued  till  the 
adverse  circumstances  are  removed.  In  some  cases  it 
should  take  the  form  of  a  loan. 

18.  Such  help  is  specially  apphcable  to  a  man  who  be- 
longs to  a  club  ;  the  benefits  are  often  not  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  needs  of  sickness,  or  become  exhausted  if  the 
sickness  is  of  long  duration. 

19.  Help  given  in  nourishment  or  coals,  where  there  is 
sickness  in  the  family,  and  the  means  are  not  sufficient 
to  provide  extras. 

20.  Providing  convalescent  treatment  after  sickness. 

21.  Pensions  to  old  people  either  for  life  or  during  the 
winter  months  ;  provided  that  there  is  sufficient  with 
the  pension  given  for  proper  maintenance. 

Our  local  charities  are  now  distributed  in  small  weekly 
pensions  during  the  winter,  instead  of  Christmas  doles. 

22.  Help  with  clothes,  or  in  taking  clothes  or  tools  out 
of  pawn,  when  the  apphcant  has  obtained,  or  has  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  obtaining  employment.  It  should  be 
understood  that  this  wll  not  be  repeated. 


23.  Such  help  (22)  is  often  specially  beneficial  with  lads. 
A  lad  is  out  of  work,  his  clothes  get  worn  out  and  cannot 
be  replaced,  he  is  perhaps  half  starved,  then  he  tends  to 
become  morally  and  physically  slack.  A  little  timely 
help  with  clothes  and  food,  on  the  understanding  that  this 
is  to  enable  him  to  look  vigorously  for  work,  will  often 
have  an  excellent  effect,  restore  the  self-respect  which, 
he  was  fast  losing,  and  start  him  anew  with  fresh  courage. 

24.  Providing  money  to  enable  families  to  emigrate, 
to  remove  to  the  country,  or  to  any  place  where  they  have 
a  definite  prospect  of  work. 

25.  In  all  cases  the  marriage  hnes  should  be  seen  as 
part  of  the  investigation. 

B.  Relief  Work. 

26.  This  includes  payment  for  work  done,  where  such  Examples  of 
work  is  not  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  employment- 
but  is  called  into  existence  as  a  means  of  helping  those  relief  prodiic. 
in  need  of  assistance.  tweofevil. 

27.  Of  Bad  Effect. — Where  the  work  done  is  felt  to  be 
imnecessary  or  such  as  could  be  done  by  cheaper  and 
better  methods. 

28.  It  is  felt  then  to  be  a  pretext  for  a  dole,  which, 
while  it  relieves  present  necessity,  tends  to  make  the 
unemployed  unemployable,  there  being  no  incentive  to 
do  good  work. 

29.  Such  work  also  often  tends  to  ruin  those  who  carry 
on  business  in  a  similar  line  to  the  work  provided.  I 
would  especially  instance  wood  chopping  rehef  works, 
which  have  ruined  several  wood  choppers  in  my  district. 

30.  Good  can  only  be  done  where  some  useful  and 
practical  result  is  achieved,  e.g..,  the  making  of  a  new  road, 
leveUing  playgrounds,  etc. 

31.  Such  work  must  always  be  done  under  real  and 
thorough  supervision. 

32.  Even  then  there  is  a  danger  of  destroying  self- 
dependence,  as  we  find  with  the  men  employed  under  the 
Unemployed  Act.  Men  who  last  year  apphed  apolo- 
getically, now  as  soon  as  their  job  ceases,  come  to  the 
office  demanding  employment. 


Examples  of 
employment- 
relief  produc' 
tive  of  good. 
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C.  Poor  Law  Relief. 

33.  Of  Bad  Effects.— Ile\ip  given  to  people  who  with  it  Examples  of 

have  not  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  P""^  ™P 
.     .,.      J        ,  ,  productive  o: 

fanuhes  adequately.  ^^-j 

34.  Help  given  to  those  who  physically  or  mentally 
are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

35.  Outdoor  relief,  except  in  a  few  cases,  appears  to  have 
a  deteriorating  effect, 

36.  This  might  often  be  obviated,  if  the  relief  could  be 
administered  by  an  almoner,  who  would  watch  the  case 
advise  or  admonish  as  might  be  necessary  and  become 
the  friend  of  the  family.  There  need  not  then  be  the 
weekly  visit  to  the  workhouse,  nor  such  frequent  appear- 
ances before  the  guardians. 

37.  0/G'ooii£'^ec<.— Help  to  hardworking  and  respectable  Examples  of 

widows  to  supplement  their  earnings,   provided   that  P<Jor  relief 

nroductiveo 


the  total  income  thus  supphed  is  adequate  for  the  family, 
and  the  rehef  is  administered  as  suggested  in  36. 

38.  The  placing  of  children  of  widows,  where  the  home 
is  lets  desirable,  in  "scattered  homes,"  and  thus  training 
them  in  the  life  and  work  of  a  family. 

39.  It  is  most  desirable  that  in  such  cases  some  safe- 
guard should  be  provided  against  the  children  re- 
turning to  their  homes  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  earn, 
being  improperly  fed,  and  perhaps  turned  out  of  doors 
if  for  a  time  out  of  work.  All  the  good  of  the  training 
given  is  often  sacrificed  in  this  way. 

40.  Nourishment  in  time  of  illness.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  if  more  than  is  now  possible  could  be  given 
in  this  direction  without  an  appearance  before  the  Board, 
especially  if  there  were  volunteer  almoners  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

41.  Help  given  to  deserving  old  people  who  have  some 
fixed  weekly  income  to  enable  them  to  keep  out  of  the 
House.  These  should  be  regarded  aa  "  pensioners  "  rather 
than  "  paupers." 

31331.  {Chairman.)  I  beheve  you  have  had  a  very  long 
experience  of  the  East  End  of  London  ? — I  have  been 


good. 
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there  for  twenty-six  years,  part  of  the  time  in  Poplar.  I 
have  had  ten  years  in  Stepney. 

.31332.  During  that  time,  I  believe  you  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  efforts  to  combine  charity  with 
the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes.  I  have  been  on  a 
good  many  efforts  of  that  kind. 

31333.  I  see  you  lay  down,  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  charity,  two  principles,  first  that  the 
investigation  of  each  case  should  be  thorough,  and 
secondly,  that  the  help  given  should  be  adequate  ? — I 
think  those  are  two  most  important  points. 

31334.  We  will  take  the  subject  as  you  divide  it,  and 
deal  first  with  charity  pure  and  simple.  Your  experience 
is,  that  if  it  is  kno\\'n  that  doles  are  to  be  obtained  \vithout 
much  examination  into  the  life  of  the  apphcant,  it  attracts 
people  of  an  undesirable  character  to  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  does.  You  always  get  a  very 
large  number  of  people,  who  are  always  on  the  look-out 
to  see  what  they  can  get,  coming  forward  and  applying 
for  help,  telling  very  often  very  piteous  stories,  which, 
on  investigation,  you  find  are  not  true. 

31335.  What  are  the  limits  of  your  parish  ?  Stepney 
is  a  very  large  parish  ;  are  there  any  sub-districts  ? — 
There  are  a  dozen  sub-districts  in  Stepney.  My  own 
district  is  the  old  parish  of  Stepney,  that  is,  the  district 
round  the  parish  church  ;  and  it  has  a  population  of 
24,000  people.  My  parish  in  Poplar  had  a  population  of 
10,000  people. 

31336.  Does  the  population  in  your  parish  vary  very 
much  in  circumstances,  and  are  there  some  areas  which 
are  tolerably  well-to-do  ? — There  are  some  areas  which 
were  fairly  well-to-do  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  which  are 
going  down  very  much  now ;  and  we  have  got  some  of 
the  poorest  and  some  of  the  most  criminal  streets  in  our 
parish  that  there  are  in  London.  I  have  got  a  street 
where  the  inspector  told  me  they  had  eighteen  ticket-of- 
leave  men,  for  instance.  But  we  vary  a  good  deal,  and 
we  have  got  a  great  many  of  the  respectable  artisan  and 
mechanic  cl  ss.  We  have  not  got  anything  above  that 
now  very  much  in  Stepney,  because  the  tradesmen 
mostly  live  away. 

31337.  Are  there  a  considerable  number  of  charities 
connected  mth  Stepney  ? — There  are  not  very  many. 
There  are  several  charities  connected  with  the  parish  but 
they  are  limited,  and  I  do  not  think  the  charities  we  are 
giving  away  in  the  winter  amount  to  more  than  £60  or  £70 
a  year  ;  they  are  not  very  large.  They  are  in  the  hands 
now  of  the  rector,  churchwardens  and  overseers  or  the 
representatives  of  the  borough  council.  There  are 
several  others,  but  they  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  pensions, 
I  am  thankful  to  say. 

31338.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  aboHshed  the  dole 
system  and  substituted  pensions  ? — Yes. 

31339.  Had  you  much  difficulty  in  doing  that  ?— We 
had  none  at  all.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  -with  these 
charities  in  the  old  days  when  they  were  distributed  by  the 
overseers,  and  I  never  troubled  much  about  them.  They 
used  to  give  them  away  at  Christmas  ;  on  Christmas  Eve 
they  gave  away  half-crowns  and  bread,  and  had  a  real 
rabble  there  to  do  it.  Then  when  the  new  Act  came  in 
creating  the  borough  councils,  I  suggested  to  the  repre- 
sentatives that  we  should  substitute  these  small  winter 
pensions  instead  of  those  doles  ;  and  they  all  agreed  to  it, 
so  that  now  we  give  pensions  of  2s.  a  week  to  old  people 
for  thirteen  or  sixteen  weeks  in  the  \vinter,  and  that  just 
enables  them  to  get  extra  coal  and  a  little  extra  help  in  the 
winter,  and  is,  I  believe,  a  real  boon  to  them. 

13340.  Do  you  make  incjuiries  before  giving  this  2s.  a 
week  as  to  what  their  sources  of  income  are  ?  Yes. 
We  make  them  all  fill  up  a  paper  giving  us  their  sources  of 
income,  and  then  one  of  our  trustees  visilg  each  home  and 
brings  back  a  report. 

13341.  You  would  not  give  so  small  a  sum  as  2s.  per 
week  to  anybody  who  had  not  other  means  of  subsistence, 
would  you  ? — Certainly  not.  A  great  many  of  them 
every  j^ear  are  thrown  out  by  that.  They  fill  up  their 
paper,  "  Wiat  do  you  earn  ? — Nothing."  "  WTiat  have 
you  got  coming  in  ? — ^Nothing."  "  WTiat  other  means  of 
subsistence  have  you  ? — Nothing."  We  simply  say  to  those 
people  who  come,  "  Very  well ;  we  cannot  touch  you  ;  2s. 
a  week  is  no  use  to  you."  We  rather  catch  a  good  many 
people  m  that  wa-s'  who  keep  back  their  sources  of  income, 
because  we  write  those  off  at  once. 
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31342.  I  suppose  you  do  not  give  any  pensions  to  people 
who  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  rehef  ? — No  ;  it  is  one  of 
our  rules  that  we  shall  not  do  so. 


The  Rev. 
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31343.  Are  the  applicants  for  these  small  pensions   

very  numerous,  and  much  in  excess  of  the  number  that  you  19  Nov.  1906. 
can  give  to  ? — Yes,  we  get  about  100  applicants  for  twenty 
pensions,  1  should  say,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

31344.  Really  bona  fide  sad  cases  ? — Most  of  them  are 
cases. 


Advantage 
of  the  per- 
sonal element 
in  charity 
and  difficulty 
in  obtaining 
sufficient 
workers. 


Proportion 
of  applicants 
to  pensions. 

13345.  In  your  statement  you  go  on  to  point  out  that  Adniinistra- 
charity  can  do  certain  things  which  the  Poor  Law  cannot ;  tion  of 
for  instance,  it  can  set  people  on  their  legs  and  enable  boys  church  poor 
and  others  who  are  out  of  employment  to  get  better  fed  ^"'"1  i° 
and  better  clothed  ?— Yes.  Stepney. 

31346.  Have  you  any  special  fund  for  that  purpose  ? — 
No.  We  do  that  through  the  poor  fund  of  our  own  parish. 
For  the  relief  which  we  give  in  our  own  parish,  we 
have  our  own  relief  committee  which  sits  every  week. 
We  have  eases  brought  up  to  them.  Then  I  have 
some  very  efficient  visitors  in  my  parish,  and  they 
report  their  cases  ;  and  it  is  mainly  through  them  that 
help  of  that  kind  to  a  lad  out  of  work  is  given.  I  feel  in 
all  these  cases  that  what  yoM  want  above  everything  else 
is  a  real  tliorough  personal  knowledge  of  the  case.  I  have 
one  particular  lady  working  with  me  who  has  an  extra- 
ordinary power  with  the  very  roughest  and  lowest  class 
of  lads.  She  has  a  marvellous  fascination  with  them,  and 
is  devoted  to  them  and  will  do  anything  for  them.  She 
comes  up  to  me  and  says,  "  Here  is  dear  Bill  Smith,  who  has 
been  out  of  work  so  long,  and  has  not  got  a  pair  of  boota 
fit  to  be  seen,  and  his  toes  are  all  out."  You  know  you 
can  trust  her,  and  you  can  do  anything  she  asks,  when  you 
have  to  deal  with  a  lady  like  that,  because  she  is  reliable. 
Where  you  have  people  hke  that  whom  you  can  lely  upon, 
because  you  know  they  have  got  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
case,  I  find  then  that  you  do  good.  But  if  you  have  got  a 
visitor  who  is  not  so  tiustworthy,  and  who  simply  seems  to 
think  these  people  want  help,  you  may  easily  do  harm  if 
you  give  it.  It  all  depends  so  very  much  on  that  per- 
sonal and  individual  knowledge. 

31347.  Admitting  that  it  requires  special  qualifications 
to  be  a  good  visitor  or  a  successful  worker  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  charity,  do  you  find  that  you  can 
get  a  sufficient  number  of  people  so  qualified  ? — No,  I  do 
not ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  to  get  them. 

31348.  Should  you  say  that  the  number  who  will  un- 
dertake to  do  that  sort  of  work  is  falling  off,  or  is  it  on  the 
increase  1 — I  think  in  a  district  hke  Stepney  it  has  fallen 
off  very  much  in  the  last  ten  years.  Ten  years  ago  we  had 
people  living  in  Stepney — living  there  for  their  ordinary 
business — who  were  willing  to  help  any  work  of  that  kind ; 
now  they  have  all  gone  away,  and  we  have  to  depend  en- 
tirely for  all  our  parish  work  of  the  more  deUcate  kind  and 
more  difficult  kind  on  people  who  are  imported  into  the 
parish  for  that  particular  purpose.  I  have  got  a  staff  of 
about  thirteen  peojjle,  ladies,  who  are  giving  their  whole 
time  to  working  in  the  parish. 

31349.  And  the  better  class  inhabitants,  you  say,  have 
got  displaced  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

31350.  I  supjiose  that  is  going  on,  not  only  in  your 
parish  but  in  other  jDarts  of  London  ? — It  is  going  on 
through  the  whole  of  the  East  End  ;  indeed,  now  our 
better-class  mechanic  is  being  displaced  and  going  out. 
We  very  seldom  have  any  of  our  young  people,  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  our  day  schools  and  our  Sunday 
schools,  when  they  marry,  setthng  in  the  parish  now — 
not  one  in  ten.  They  go  to  East  Ham  and  Ilford  and 
places  like  that.  That  is  one  of  the  saddest  features  of 
our  work. 

31351.  WTiat  has  displaced  them  ? — Is  it  the  foreign 
afiens  ? — Partly  the  foreign  aliens,  partly  the  enormous 
high  rents,  and  partly  the  fact  that  they  get  into  better 
air.  They  get  very  cheap  train  fares  from  outside,  and 
they  do  not  care  to  live  in  Stepney.  I  think  the  two 
principal  things  are  the  foreign  aUens  coming  in  and  the 
enormous  increase  in  rents. 

31352.  Have  the  rents  increased  very  much  within  the  Increase  of 
last  twenty  years,  say  ? — They  have  increased  in  the  last  rents  in 
six  years  from  about  13s.  to  18s.    If  you  want  a  half  house  Stejjney. 
now  in  Stopney,  consisting  of  two  rooms  ^^nth  a  kitchen  and 

a  scuUerj-,  you  have  to  pay  8s.  or  9s.  a  week  for  it,  and  a 
working  man  cannot  do  that.  ^ 
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The  Rev.        31353.  They  do  not  go  out,  then,  from  any  preference 
Frebendarij  for  living  at  some  distance  from  the  Metropolis,  but  be- 
cause they  are  compelled  to  go  outside  on  account  of  the 
rise  in  the  rents  ? — I  think  it  is  more  that  than  anything 
else. 

31354.  Now,  coming  to  the  second  sub-head  of  your  state- 
ment, namely,  B.  Relief  Work,  you  seem  to  think  that  this 
rehef  work  has  had  a  bad  moral  effect  on  the  workman,  as 
it  carries  with  it  no  incentive  to  him  to  do  good  work  ? 
—Yes; 

31355.  You  have  noticed  a  deterioration  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen,  have  you  ? — Yes,  we  have  very  often. 
Of  course  you  notice,  as  everybody  must  do,  what  happens 
when  you  put  people  to  sweep  the  streets  and  that  sort  of 
thing  as  rehef  work.  We  took  off  our  horse-brooms  last 
year,  and  we  put  men  on  to  sweep  by  hand.  You  saw 
these  follows  having  to  stand  and  beat  them'-jlves  to  keep 
their  hands  warm.  I  always  thought  tha*.  if  you  swept 
a  bit  you  could  keep  yourself  warm  in  that  way,  but  these 
fellows  did  not  do  a  bit  of  hard  work,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  see  there  was  no  proper  oversight  of  them.  If  each 
gang  had  had  a  man  to  look  after  them  and  to  keep  them 
up  to  the  mark  they  would  have  done  some  work  ;  but 
ae  it  was  they  did  not  do  enough  work  to  keep  themselves 
warm  even.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  not  be 
mended  if  you  paid  for  it  as  piece-work  ;  I  fancy  that  then 
you  would  get  some  better  work  done,  perhaps. 

31356.  In  paragraph  29  you  say  that  the  wood-chopping 
ping  employ-  rehef  work  has  ruined  several  wood-choppers  in  your  dis- 
inent-relief     trict ;  do  you  mean  that  the  wood  that  was  sold  by  the 

people  connected  with  the  rehef  works  ruined  the  wood- 
choppers,  or  that  the  wood-choppers  who  were  taken  on 
in  this  relief  work  deteriorated  ? — We  had  a  good  many 
complaints  from  people  who  have  been  always  doing  wood- 
chopping  on  their  own  account,  and  who  said  that  either 
the  wood  was  sold  cheaper  or  that  larger  bundles  were  sold, 
and  that  they  could  not  get  the  market  for  their  wood 
which  they  had  had  before.  We  certainly  had  one  man, 
if  not  more,  who  had  been  a  master  wood-chopper,  and  who 
came  and  asked  us  to  give  him  a  ticket  for  the  Church 
Army  wood-chopping  yard  because  his  business  had 
gone.  I  do  not  know  that  we  had  more  than  one  appli- 
cant of  that  sort,  but  we  certainly  had  that  one  instance. 
I  think  it  must  have  that  effect,  because  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  who  earn  their  hving  by  chop- 
ping and  selhng  wood,  and  if  you  start  a  large  yard  for  that 
purpose  you  must  oust  the  ordinary  wood-chopper,  or  else 
you  must  pile  up  your  wood  and  do  nothing  with  it ; 
and  if  your  men  who  are  chopping  wood  for  you  know  that 
their  work  is  not  wanted  and  that  the  wood  is  stored  up 
there  in  piles,  there  is  no  incentive  for  them  to  do  much 
Mork.    I  beheve  the  effect  would  be  directly  the  contrary. 

The  pros  and  31357.  So  that  your  opinion  of  the  relief  work,  so  far  as 
•cons  of  you  have  been  able  to  judge,  is  that,  though  it  may  have 

employment  provided  people  with  certain  sums  of  money,  it  has  tended 
relief.  ^-g  demorahse  them  ? — I  think  so,  certainly.    Of  course 

it  did  keep  certain  people  going  through  the  inter  ;  it 
kept  them  ahve  and  it  kept  them  from  getting  more  run 
down  during  the  winter  and  so  enabled  them  to  get 
through  the  vrinter  and  then  pick  up  a  hving  somehow 
or  another  in  the  summer.  It  did  that,  and  if,  as  we  are 
hoping,  there  is  a  revival  in  trade  and  we  have  better 
times,  perhaps  we  have  done  some  good.  But  as  to  per- 
manent good  I  think  hardly  any  has  been  done  by  it. 
That  was  very  much  the  case  with  our  Borough  Council 
Distress  Committee.  When  we  came  to  revisit  the  people 
whom  we  had  helped  last  year  we  found  that  the  results 
were  eminently  unsatisfactory. 

31358.  Passing  on  to  your  third  head.  Poor  Law  rehef 
proper,  I  see  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  certain  cases  Poor 
Law  rehef  has  a  bad  effect  ? — Yes. 
EvQ  effects  31359.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  the  same 
of  poor  relief,  effect  from  other  witnesses.  You  point  out  how  the 
e.g.,  widows,  assistance  given  by  the  Poor  Law  might  have  in  certain 
cases  a  good  effect,  and  as  I  gather,  in  your  judgment,  out- 
reUef  to  respectable  widows  has  been  of  assistance  and  has 
enabled  them  to  maintain  their  families  and  keep  up  their 
homes  ? — It  has,  and  I  think  it  might  have  a  very  much 
better  effect  if  it  were  under  more  supervision  by  volim- 
teers.  So  very  often  you  find  that  these  widows  who  are 
really  very  respectable  and  fond  of  their  children  and 
anxious  to  do  their  best  for  them  do  seem  to  deteriorate. 
I  think  that  is  the  result  of  the  constant  apphcation  to  the 
guardians  and  of  the  constant  going  up  to  the  guardians' 


offices  and  mixing  with  the  people  who  have  to  go  there  Evil  effects 

week  by  wee  — I  think  all  that  has  a  deteriorating  effect  of  poor  relief 

upon  them.    If  you  could  get  some  good  ladies — I  fancy  e.*/.,  widows.' 

that  would  be  possible  in  most  places — who  would  ta'  e  to 

these  widows  their  rehef,  week  by  week,  and  see  that  the 

home  was  decently  kept  and  see  that  the  woman  was  doing 

her  best  for  her  children — ladies  who  would  become  real 

friends  of  the  family  and  know  its  needs,  and  be  able  to 

advise — I  fancy  that  an  enormous  deal  more  good  might  be 

done  in  that  way. 

31360.  By  advice  ? — Yes,  by  advice  and  sympathy, 
which  is  what  these  people  so  very  often  want.  Also, 
they  would  feel  that  there  was  somebody  who  had  got  an 
eye  upon  them,  and  that  if  they  did  allow  themselves 
to  deteriorate  they  would  lose  the  help  which  was  being 
given. 

31361.  There  are  three  districts,  I  think,  in  Stepney 
proper  ? — Yes. 

31362.  Do  the  guardians  of  your  neighbourhood  work 
to  all  in  combination  with  any  charity  committee  of  with 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

31363.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  various  quarters  Advantage 
that  it  would  bs  very  useful  if  a  committee  representing  of  local 
the  charities,  both  voluntary  and  endowed,  of  the  neigh-  ^^j^'j^^^g  , 
bourhood  could  be  associated  and  in  some  way  connected  co-oneratine 
with  the  board  of  guardians  because  there  are  always  a 
number  of  cases  which  come  up  before  the  Poor  Law  which  guardians, 
can  be  better  treated  by  charity.    Have  you  ever  thought 

that  out,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  an  advisable  and  a 
practicable  scheme  ? — I  think  it  would  be  certainly  both 
advisable  and  practicable,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  done.  I  think  the  more  we  can  get  our  relief  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church,  where  it  is  too  often  left 
now,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  really  representative  com- 
mittees, the  better.  We  have  one  lady  guardian  who  is 
on  our  parochial  relief  committee  and  is  most  useful  to  us 
there,  both  as  sometimes  bringing  us  cases  which  she 
feels  ought  not  to  come  under  the  Poor  Law  and  as  ad- 
vising us  with  regard  to  cases  which  we  think  ought  to 
come  under  the  Poor  Law. 

31364.  Do  you  feel  very  much  the  limitation  of  the  SraallamonnI 
charitable  funds  at  your  disposal  ;   in  other  words,  are  of  charity 
there  many  cases  that  you  could  not  relieve  ? — We  spend  g^g^^^Q^^gj 
hardly  anything  in  a  parish  of  24,000  people.    We  spend 

about  £200  a  year — not  more.  We  are  limited  enormously 
in  all  ways,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  East  London  by  want  of 
funds,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  if  I  had  a  very  much 
larger  sum  placed  at  my  disposal  I  should  know  how  to 
use  it  without  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Now  we  limit 
our  relief  in  principle  and  mainly  to  sickness,  and  we  do 
not  profess  to  touch  out-of-work  cases.  I  had  last  winter, 
and  again  this,  a  little  money  sent  me  for  out-of-work  cases, 
and  I  have  been  using  that  very  much  by  sending  people 
to  the  Church  Army  wood-chopping  yard.  Though  I  The  fune- 
do  not  feel  the  effect  of  it  is  good,  yet  it  tides  over  a  present  Q|^'j^g*|j  *g 
difficulty,  and  where  you  find  a  family  who  are  practically  j.gg^].(jg 
starving  it  gives  them  something  to  eat  for  the  time  being.  Clarity 
As  I  say,  I  do  not  think  the  effect  is  good,  but  then  one 
cannot  start  the  big  scheme  that  one  would  like,  to  settle 
and  provide  for  these  people,  and  still  one  has  to  deal  with 
the  present  necessity.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  disas- 
trous thing  if  the  Church  were  looked  upon  as  the  great 
reUeving  agency  to  which  all  people  out  of  work  were  to 
apply.  I  rather  agree  with  Bishop  Gore  in  that,  and  I 
think  the  more  that  relief  can  be  taken  out  of  o\ir  hands  the 
better  it  is  for  the  real  spiritual  work  of  the  Church. 

31365.  If  some  of  these  persons  to  whom  you  refer  re-  Scope  for 
quire  help  and  advice  and  admonition,  it  is  the  sort  of  ad-  ^"g|J°yg  ^nd 
vice  and  help  which  could  not  well  be  given  by  Poor  Law  gija^^ity 
officials  ? — That  is  so,  I  do  net  think  it  could,  but  I  think  committees, 
it  would  be  possible  to  give  it  by  volunteer  visitors. 

31366.  And  that  is  where  a  charity  committee,  working 
in  combination  with  the  Poor  Law,  woiild  be  of  so  much 
good  ? — Yes.  It  might  obviate  the  necessity  of  the 
young  widow  going  up  before  the  board  every  three 
months,  which  does  not  tend  to  increase  her  self-respect. 

31367.  Then,  as  regards  the  children  of  widows,  you  Relief  of 
think  the  system  works  well  of  relieving  a  widow,  whose  ^V-jj^g^^^' 
children  are  perhaps  more  than  she  can  maintain,  of  one  *^ 
or  two  of  them  and  putting  them  in  scattered  homes  ? — 
I  think  that  is  certainly  very  often  better  than  leaving 
them  with  their  mothers. 
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31368.  Why  ? — Because  the  mothers  do  not  look  after 
them  properly  very  often.  If  the  woman  is  out  at  work 
all  day,  as  she  probably  has  to  be  if  she  has  to  help  in  ihs 
maintenance  of  the  family,  then  there  is  nobody  to  look 
after  the  children,  and  they  must  simply  run  the  streets. 

31369.  Have  you  been  able  at  ?11  to  follow  the  history 
of  these  children  when  they  are  grx  wn  up  ? — No. 

31370.  The  evidence  before  us  is  i  ^ther  to  the  effect 
that  the  system  of  education  has  been  satisfactory,  and 
that  comparatively  few,  if  any,  of  these  children  come 
back  to  the  Poor  Law  for  relief  ;  but  you  have  not  had 
any  experience  on  that  head  I  gather  ? — No,  I  have  had 
no  experience  that  I  can  speak  of.  Is  that  the  case  with 
the  big  homes  as  well  as  with  the  scattered  homes  and 
the  boarded-out  children  ? 

31371.  I  think  the  evidence  is  that  it  is  generally  the 
on  of  case.  Then  you  are  also  strongly  of  opinion  that  chil- 
aftcr  dren  who  have  been  taken  charge  of  by  the  guardians 
Poor  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  directly 

they  are  able  to  earn  something  ? — I  think  there  should 
be  some  means  to  safeguard  that.  I  do  not  say  that  one 
has  known  many  cases  of  the  kind,  but  one  has  certainly 
known  cases.  We  had  a  case  the  other  day  of  a  boy 
who  was  brought  up  in  a  scattered  home,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  work  his  mother  wanted  him  to  come  and 
live  at  home.  The  boy,  after  ho  was  at  home  three 
months,  fell  out  of  work  and  was  out  of  work  for  a  week 
or  two  and  the  mother  simply  turned  him  out  in  the 
streets  ;  and  there  he  was.  That,  I  am  afraid,  does 
happen  occasionally. 

31372.  Would  you  like  some  sort  of  power  of  keeping 
some  control  over  these  children  ? — Yes,  I  should  like 
some  supervision  over  them  after  they  had  left  their 
scattered  homes. 

31373.  Until  they  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  ? 
—Yes. 
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31374.  Now  I  come  to  the  rather  important  question 
of  nourishment  in  time  of  illness.  Would  you  like,  if 
possible,  that  something  more  should  be  done  in  this 
direction  without  the  people  coming  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  poorer  of  our  people 
have  no  means  of  getting  proper  nourishment  when  they 
are  sick,  and  their  recover}'-  is  very  much  delayed  or  per- 
haps made  impossible  because  tliey  have  not  really 
sufficient  food,  or  have  not  food  of  a  proper  kind  for 
illness.  Yet  you  do  not  want  through  that  illness  to 
stamp  them  as  paupers  or  to  make  them  go  before  the 
board  of  guardians  if  you  can  help  it,  I  think.  There, 
again,  I  should  say  would  come  in  the  use  of  your  com- 
mittee who  would  themselves  visit  and  report. 

31375.  Is  that  at  all  the  case  with  women  after  their 
confinement  ? — Yes,  very  often  it  is  the  case. 

31376.  Do  you  think  that  the  health,  both  of  the  child 
and  of  the  mother,  suffers  ? — It  suffers  terribly.  They 
will  not  apply  to  the  guardians  beforehand.  We  con- 
stantly have  people  coming  up  to  say,  "  Here  is  a  terrible 
bad  case,  here  is  Mrs.  So-and-so  confined  yesterday,  and 
there  is  not  a  thing  in  the  house."  We  generally  say, 
"  You  must  apply  to  the  relieving  officer  ;  we  cannot 
undertake  to  deal  with  these  cases."  Of  course  we  give 
just  a  little  something  for  the  day  to  tide  them  over 
until  they  have  time  to  do  that.  We  have  many  and 
many  of  these  cases  now,  and  I  should  have  thought  in  a 
case  like  that  that  the  guardians  might  very  well,  by  a 
little  timely  assistance,  save  both  mother  and  child. 

31377.  Do  you  mean  to  go  as  far  as  that — to  say  that 
in  consequence  of  this  there  is  mortality  which  might 
have  been  avoided  ? — Yes,  certainly,  and  not  only 
mortality,  but  you  have  the  mother  getting  about  again 
and  dragging  about  looking  at  death's  door  for  months 
and  months,  when  probably  a  little  proper  food  would 
have  saved  her. 

31378.  Then  you  would  also  like,  if  possible,  to  have 
some  system  by  which  old  people  should  get  some  fixed 
income  so  that  they  might  keep  out  of  the  house  ? — Most 
certainly.  I  think  it  is  very  terrible  the  way  in  which 
you  often  see  in  our  workhouses  the  really  respectable 
poor,  who  are  there  through  no  fault  of  their  ovra,  but 
being  there  have  to  mix  with  a  very  different  class. 
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31379.  As  a  class,  do  you  think  there  are  many  of  them 
who,  when  they  get  to  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  of 
age,  have  any  means  of  subsistence  ? — There  are  very  often 
children  who  can  allow  something — not  enough  to  keep 
the  old  people,  but  who  will  give  Is.  or  2s.  a  week.  Our 
guardians  are  rather  particular  about  that  in  Mile  End. 
They  will  not  give  out-relief  now  to  widows  or  old  people 
unless  they  have  got  something  coming  in.  It  is  very 
often  that  we  are  enabled  when  they  take  up  a  case  either 
to  get  somebody  to  give  a  small  contribution,  or  to  get 
some  of  the  family  to  help  in  order  that  they  may  be 
maintained  in  that  way  and  not  have  to  go  into  the  house, 
which  they  dread  very  much. 

31380.  Those  appeals  are  effective,  are  they  ? — Yes 
very  often. 

31381.  You  have  been  now  a  great  many  years  in  Stepney;  Question  of 
should  you  say  that  the  habits  of  thrift  are  on  the  rise,  the  growth  of 
or  are  they  less  common  than  before  ? — I  should  not  like  thrift. 

to  say  that  they  are  on  the  rise,  I  am  afraid.  It  is  quite 
extraordinary  how  few  people  belong  to  benefit  societies. 
I  think  there  is  less  money  wasted  in  drin  know  than  there 
was  ten  years  ago  ;  our  bank  holidays  are  very  much 
more  orderly  than  they  were.  Although  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  money  wasted,  still  I  think  it  is  less  than  there 
was  ten  years  ago.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  evi- 
dence of  increasing  thrift,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

31382.  Should   you   say  that  the  general  condition  Conditions  in 
of  Stepney  round  your  parish  is  worse  than  it  was,  say.  Stepney 
twenty  years  ago  ? — Infinitely  worse,  because,  as  I  was  deteriorating 
saying  just  now,  the  more  respectable  of  our  people 

are  moving  away  and  we  are  getting  a  distinctly  lower 
class  coming  in  in  their  place.  I  suppose  we  get  a  good 
many  of  the  people  who  were  displaced  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  clearance  of  the  Bethnal  Green  area.  They  were 
driven  a  little  further  down  into  Stepney.  As  our  people 
move  out  we  get  a  distinctly  poorer  and  lower  class  of 
people. 

31383.  You  are  getting  a  greater  aggregation  of  the 
people  who  are  just  above  the  Ime  of  poor  relief  you 
mean  ? — ^Yes. 

31384.  Should  you  say  that  employment  locally  was  less 
than  it  was  ? — Very  distinctly  so,  I  think. 


31385.  Why  ? — Partly  because  the  whole  river  is 
suffering  so  enormously.  I  suppose  employment  on  the 
river  has  been  very  much  worse  ever  since  the  great  dock 
strike.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  less  and  less  emjiloy- 
ment  on  the  river  itself.  Now  we  have  got  the  Yarrow 
Shipbuilding  Yard  going  from  Poplar.  I  believe  they  paid 
£1,200  a  week  in  wages.  All  that  affects  enormously  the 
East  End.  As  all  the  river  is  lying  idle  there  must  be  less 
employment.  Then  we  have  got  other  big  factories 
standing  idle  ;  there  is  a  great  sweet  factory  in  my  own 
parish  which  has  been  standing  empty  for  three  or  four 
years  now,  and  employers  are,  I  am  afraid,  more  and  more 
leaving  East  London  because  they  cannot  stand  the  rates. 

31386.  We  have  had  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
boys  and  girls  when  they  leave  school  get  employment 
in  big  factories  such  as  pickle,  jam,  match  and  colour 
factories,  that  they  learn  very  little  there,  but  that  there 
is  no  prospect  of  advancement,  that  they  stop  on  a  certam 
time  and  possiljly  marry,  and  then  lose  their  employ- 
ment, and  are  cast  adrift,  with  very  little  prospect  of  being 
able  to  earn  a  liveUhood.  Does  your  experience  at  all 
corroborate  that  ? — I  think  so  certainly,  only  I  should 
go  a  little  further.  I  should  say  that  for  instance  the  Post 
Office  is  an  enormous  offender  in  that  dhection.  A  large 
number  of  our  boys  go  as  telegraph  messengers.  A  boy 
thinks  if  he  is  getting  7s.  a  week  as  a  telegraph  messenger 
when  he  leaves  school  that  he  is  doing  very  well,  and  he 
does  very  well  till  he  is  eighteen  ;  but  then  he  is  getting 
too  big  for  a  telegraph  messenger,  and  the  money  is 
getting  too  little.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  the  Post 
Office  has  not  room  on  its  permanent  staff  of  sorters  and 
letter-carriers,  and  so  on,  for  more  than  about  half  the 
boys  it  employs  as  telegraph  messengers.  The  result  is 
that  at  eighteen  these  boys  are  thrown  out  of  work.  They 
have  had  no  training  except  running  messages,  they  have 
got  no  trade,  and  so  they  drift  do-ma  into  the  casual 
labourer  as  oft«n  as  not,  and  are  swelhng  enormously  the 
casual  labour  market.  Here  is  an  unskilled  person  who 
is  of  no  use  for  anything  in  particular.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  sorts  of  messengers  in  the  city. 
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31387.  Now,  going  to  another  subject,  in  our  elementary 
schools,  do  you  think  they  are  taught  enough  practical 
matters,  or  do  you  advise  that  every  boy  and  girl  should 
be  taught  some  trade  or  some  sort  of  occupation  while 
at  school  ? — We  are  doing  that.  We  have  carpentry 
classes  for  boys  now,  and  we  have  cookery  classes  for 
girls,  and  the  girls  are  also  taught  to  sew.  There  is  a  good 
deal  more  being  done  in  that  way  than  there  was  twenty 
years  ago,  I  suppose.  But  I  am  afraid  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  teaching  which  is  given  is  of  very  little  real  use. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  cookery.  You  have  your  cookery 
centre  and  your  cookery  class,  and  you  have  got  every 
appliance  that  you  want  furnished  at  your  cookery 
centre.  When  these  girls  grow  up  and  marry  they  have 
not  got  all  the  appliances  ready  to  hand  and  they 
are  not  really  taught,  it  seems  to  me,  in  these  classes  to 
do  their  best  with  very  insufficient  means,  which  is  what 
they  have  to  do  afterwards.  It  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  turn  out  a  good  article  if  you  have  got  every  pot  and 
pan  that  you  can  want  and  every  ingredient  ready  to  your 
hand,  so  that  you  have  only  got  to  put  your  hand  on  it 
and  there  it  is.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a  girl  who  has 
been  trained  in  that  way  makes  a  really  good  working 
man's  wife  when  she  gets  her  own  home  and  she  has  to 
provide  her  own  things.  That  seems  to  me  the  great  fault 
in  the  training  which  we  are  giving  to  them  in  practical 
subjects. 

31388.  That  fault  would  run  through  most  of  the 
practical  subjects,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  it  would  run 
through  most  of  the  practical  subjects.  Of  course  I  do 
feel  that  in  most  of  our  schools  we  are  teaching  our 
children  a  great  deal  more  than  we  ought  to  be  teaching 
them.  To  give  a  practical  instance  of  what  I  mean, 
a  few  years  ago  we  had  to  start  teaching  French  in  our 
elementary  schools  because  the  schools  all  round  were 
doing  so.  The  council  schools  all  round  were  teaching 
French  and  we  had  constant  demands  that  our  girls  should 
be  taught  French  or  they  would  have  to  take  them  away 
and  send  them  somewhere  else.  I  do  not  think  myself 
that  an  elementary  school  is  the  place  where  you  ought 
to  be  teaching  French,  but  we  had  to  give  in  to  that 
demand.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  want  to  do  is 
M'hat,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  the  council  is  doing  to  a  great 
extent  now — that  is,  to  divide  our  children  very  much 
earUer  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  perhaps  even 
ten,  taking  the  more  clever  children  and  sending  them  on 
to  the  secondary  schools,  where  they  vnW  be  able  to  be  more 
thoroughly  educated— and  retaining  the  less  clever  ones. 
There  I  should  Uke  to  see  them  taught  an3rthing  that 
is  practical  and  anything  that  they  can  be  taught. 

31389.  If  that  is  done  the  result  would  be  that  the 
teaching  and  training  of  both  classes,  the  less  clever 
and  the  clever,  would  be  more  thorough  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  taught  ?— I  hope  it  will  be  ;  and  I  hope  they 
wiD  attempt  much  less  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools 
when  these  scholarship  cbildren  are  taken  out  of  them. 

31390.  So  that  a  child  coming  to  a  school  shall  take 
away  vnih.  him  something  that  will  be  of  use  to  him 
afterwards  ? — Yes. 

31391.  But  you  do  not  think  all  that  is  being  suffi- 
ciently studied  or  has  been  achieved  under  the  present 
system  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  by  any  means.  I  rather 
doubt  whether  you  could  do  much  in  the  way  of  teaching 
a  trade  to  these  boys  and  girls,  because  they  leave  school 
at  fourteen.  I  should  have  thought  the  real  teaching 
of  a  trade  ought  to  come  after  that.  A  carpentry  class 
is  useful  to  see  whether  a  boy  has  got  any  real  knack 
of  using  his  hands  or  any  talent  in  that  direction,  but 
I  should  have  thought  that  the  trade  teaching  must 
come  after  they  are  fourteen.  It  is  early  enough  for  them 
to  leave  as  it  is. 

31392.  [Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  that  question  of 
how  to  apply  education  ia  the  early  years,  is  it  not  more 
important  to  rouse  the  intelligence  generally  than  to  aim 
at  teaching  any  trade  ? — Yes,  I  should  have  thought  so. 

31393.  As  regards  the  physical  training  that  is  needed 
in  order  to  give  the  skill  required  in  special  trades,  is  not 
the  more  important  thing  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  the 
making  of  the  fingers  adaptable  to  whatever  they  may 
have  to  do  ? — I  should  have  thought  it  was. 

31394.  There  are  a  great  many  exercises  that  might  be 
given  to  children  which  will  have  that  general  influence, 
and  make  it  easier  for  them  afterwards  to  acquire  a 
special  trade,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 


31395.  Then  with  regard  to  your  young  people  who.  Causes  of 
you  say,  if  they  marry,  generally  leave  the  district ;   I  migration  of 
suppose  that  follows  because  the  opportunities  for  earning  young  people 
their  money  are  out  of  the  district  ? — They  go  to  the  City  fi'om  Stepney, 
a  great  deal.    You  see  the  East  End  is  a  big  dormitory. 

31396.  But  if  they  leave  your  district  it  is  because  they 
find  a  dormitory  elsewhere  ? — Yes  ;  their  work  is  still 
in  the  same  place. 

31397.  So,  as  they  are  not  tied  by  industry  to  your 
district,  they  can  Uve  anywhere  within  reach  ot  their  work 
—Yes. 

31398.  It  is  on  marriage  that  they  make  the  change  ? — 
Yes,  because  they  are  leaving  their  homes,  you  see.  Their 
homes  have  hitherto  been  with  us. 

31399.  To  some  extent  that  would  be  a  sign  of  aiming 
at  a  better  standard  of  life,  perhaps  ? — A  little.  The 
young  people  always  want  to  be  a  bit  better  than  their 
parents  in  the  present  day.  It  is  aiming  at  that  a  little 
bit,  and  it  is  also  because  of  the  enormous  high  rents 
that  people  have  to  pay  with  us,  and  the  class  that  are 
coming  to  Stepney. 

31400.  At  any  rate  they  can  get  a  better  result  for 
the  same  money  ? — Yes  ;  or  for  less,  I  should  say. 

31401.  With  regard  to  these  high  rents,  if  it  is  a  still  Effect  of  high 
poorer  class  who  pay  them,  does  that  result  in  greater  rents  on  over- 
crowding ? — Yes,  very  distinctly.  crowding. 

31402.  But  even  so,  it  remains  as  a  greater  burden 
upon  their  earnings,  that  is,  even  including  the  crowding  ? 
— It  means  that  people  are  very  much  more  crowded 
than  they  ought  to  be  unless  they  are  willing  to  pay 
this  big  rent. 

31403.  On  the  question  of  relief  being  given  by  the  The  functions 
Church,  you  said  it  would  be  better,  you  thought,  if  of  the  Church 
as  far  as  possible  that  duty  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  in  regard  to 
of  the  religious  bodies  ?— Yes.  charity. 

31404.  Would  you  not  seek  to  obtain  any  funds  in  that 
way,  or  would  you  merely  suggest  that  such  funds-  as 
you  obtain  should  be  handed  over  to  some  other  body 
to  administer  ? — I  should  not  mind  whether  the  funds 
were  given  direct  to  that  body  or  whether  they  were 
given  through  us.  If  we  could  get  a  really  efficient 
body  of  that  kind  I  should  not  mind  handing  over  to 
them  the  funds  that  we  have  to  administer,  only 
you  must  have  co-operation  with  all  the  religious  bodies 
in  the  district ;  it  must  be  really  a  representative  com- 
mittee, and  of  course  we  should  like  to  be  represented 
on  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should  simply 
drop  out  of  the  thing  and  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  it, 
because,  after  aU,  we  have  more  knowledge  of  our  people 
than  most  others. 

31405.  So  that  you  would  be  either  collecting  money 
and  handing  it  over,  or  you  would  be  suggesting  that 
as  a  source  and  a  means  by  which  charity  could  be  wisely 
administered  ? — Yes. 

31406.  And,  naturally,  you  wish  other  bodies  to  be  con-  ^vils  of  in- 
cemed  ? — Yes,  certainly.    There  is  an  enormous  deal  discriminate 
of  harm  done  in  the  way  of  charity  now,  I  am  quite  certain,  and  unco- 
by  different  bodies  helping  people,  and  by  people  going  operatinr 
from  one  body  to  another.    Some  religious  bodies  are  ^"^^^ 
rather  -wicked  with  regard  to  the  maimer  in  which  they 
distribute  reUef.    I  had  an  instance  of  that  only  the 
other  day  in  one  of  our  streets,  where  I  was  told  the 
people  were  going  about  distributing  sixpenny  tickets. 
They  took  one  to  one  of  our  own  people — one  of  the 
communicants  at  our  church.    She  said,   "  I  do  not 
want  a  ticket,   thank  you."    They  said,   "  You  had 
better  have  it ;  there  are  plenty  going."    The  effect  of 
that  is  disastrous. 

31407.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  checking  that  ? — No  ; 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  way. 

31408.  The  co-operation  would  have  to  be  voluntary  ? — 
Yes,  it  must  be. 

31409.  In  your  paragraph  32,  you  make  a  statement  that  -^xW  effects  c 
is  extremely  serious,  namely,  "  Men  who  last  year  applied  employment' 
apologetically,  now,  as  soon  as  their  job  ceases,  come  rehef :  the 
to  the  office  demanding  employment."    I  would  only 

ask  whether  that  is  actually  evidence,  and  whether  you  ^^^^ 
know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  t — We  have  had  several  ' 
cases  of  that  happening  within  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks.    I  had  a  man  who  followed  me  all  about  the 
place  the  other  day.    He  said,  "  Look  here,  why  docs 
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its  of  not  the  distress  committee  find  me  work  ?  "  I  said 
ent-  "I  do  not  know.  What  about  you;  what  hav^e  you 
been  doing  ?  "  "  Why,  my  job  finished  a  fortnight  ago, 
'y^^  and  they  have  not  found  me  any  work  to  do."  I  found 
he  was  a  painter,  and  that  most  painters'  jobs  did  finish 
a  fortnight  ago.  He  said,  "  I  have  been  everywhere.  I 
have  been  even  up  to  the  central  people,  to  see  if  they 
cannot  find  me  something  to  do."  I  said,  "  Look  here,  my 
chap,  if,  instead  of  going  round  to  these  committees, 
you  went  and  looked  for  work  yourself,  you  would  very 
likely  have  got  a  job  by  this  time."  We  have  had  several 
instances  of  that  this  year. 

31410.  You  give  that  as  a  sample  of  the  condition 
of  feeling  ? — As  a  sample  of  the  people  we  have  had 
re-applying.  We  have  had  a  great  many  instances  of  that 
already. 

31411.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Carrjnng  on  that 
last  matter,  do  you  find  that  a  very  large  number  of 
those  who  are  applying  this  year  had  applied  last  year 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — We  have  had 
a  good  many  re-applications  already. 

31412.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  danger  of  their  coming 
to  regard  this  particular  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
as  a  kind  of  employer  that  they  are  to  have  every  winter  ? — 
— Certainly,  I  think  there  is  a  great  danger  of  that ;  and 
I  think  we  are  making  it  so  very  comfortable  in  this 
employment  that  we  are  finding  for  them,  that  they 
will  rather  prefer  it  to  any  other.  The  people  have 
been  very  well  off  under  this  employment ;  the  familits 
have  been  well  provided  for.  and  the  men  themselves 
have  been,  I  fancy,  made  pretty  comfortable.  They 
have  had  their  holiday  now  and  again  to  come  up  to 
town,  and  I  think  they  look  upon  it  as  being  rather  a 
nice  form  of  employment. 

31413.  That  applies  to  those  who  have  gone  to  the 
Colonies  ? — Yes. 

31414.  Not,  of  course,  to  those  who  are  getting  work 
in  the  localities  ? — No,  not  to  the  men  in  the  parks  and 
80  on. 

31415.  Would  you  say,  in  regard  to  the  unemployed 
work,  that  there  is  no  incentive  to  good  work  in  that,  and 
that  it  would  rather  tend  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

31416.  Is  it  not  rather  the  case  in  regard  to  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  that  is  done  nowadays  that  they  are  not  to  do 
so  much  in  such-and-such  a  length  of  time,  but  that  every- 
body is  to  have  the  same  amount  of  pay  whatever  amount 
of  work  he  does  ? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  very  strong 
tendency  in  that  direction.  But  then,  after  all,  you  have 
got  your  employer  over  you  in  an  ordinary  business  who 
keeps  his  eye  on  you,  and  says,  "  You  have  not  done  quite 
up  to  the  standard  ;  yo\i  go  if  you  do  not  do  better  work  ;" 
and  that  is  a  little  more  of  an  incentive. 

y  of  31417.  Would  you  say  that  there  was  at  any  rate  some 
little  improvement  in  the  character  of  work  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  over  that  work  which  is  pro- 
vided by  certain  agencies  in  the  way  of  wood-chopjjing, 
and  things  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  it  is  better,  because,  for 
one  reason,  they  are  kept  on  for  a  certain  time.  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  the  preferable  of  two  evils. 

31418.  Now  to  go  to  another  point.  You  have,  I 
suppose,  a  parish  committee  which  distributes  the  relief  in 
your  own  parish  ? — Yes. 

31419.  That  is  composed,  I  presume,  not  only  of  your 
own  parish  workers,  but  of  a  certain  number  of  jjeople 
from  outside — the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  for 
instance  ? — The  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  repre- 
sented. We  have  one  lady  guardian  on  it,  and  we  have  one 
of  our  own  working  people  on  it.  W^e  meet  in  the  morning, 
so  we  could  not  get  many  poor  people. 

31420.  Have  you  any  direct  representation  of  the 
friendly  societies  ? — No. 

of  31421.  Another  matter  which  has  come  before  us  a  good 
deal  is  this  :  we  have  been  told  sometimes  that  a  great 
amount  of  help  comes  from  the  West  End  to  the  East,  in 
the  shape  of  money  and  so  on  ;  would  you  be  prepared  to 
say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  goes  from  the  West  End 
to  these  various  East  End  parishes  ? — No,  I  should  not  be 
prepared  to  say  that,  and  especially  not  for  this  particular 
purpose.  We  are  all  of  us  helped  considerably  I  suppose, 
not  so  much  by  West  End  parishes  as  by  West  End 
people,  or  we  should  never  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
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the  Church  at  all.    An  organisation  like  mine,  for  in-     The  Rev. 
stance,  is  an  expensive  thing  ;  and  I  reckon  that  we  spend  Prebendary 
£2,700  a  year  on  the  work  of  the  parish.    A  certain        ^  ^ 
amijunt  of  that  certainly  comes  from  the  West  End. 

31422.  But  not  so  much  for  poor  relief  ?— No.    I  thmk  19  Nov.  1906. 
we  reckon  our  poor  relief  fund  at  about  £200  a  year.   

31423.  I  was  rather  struck  with  your  statement  that  the  East  London 
people  who  used  to  five  amongst  you  in  Stepney,  would,  migrat- 
many  of  them  go  East  Ham  way.  We  have  had  a  certam  eastward, 
amou  1 1  of  evidence  that  East  Ham  is  as  badly  off  as  any 

other  Metropolitan  district  ? — We  have  had  a  great  many 
people  going  to  East  Ham  lately.  East  Ham,  and  now 
Ilford,  are  the  places  to  which  they  are  going  more  than 
any  other. 

31424.  At  any  rate,  the  tendency  is  eastwards  ? — The 
tendency  is  to  go  eastwards — to  London  over  the  border. 
Plaistow  used  to  be  the  receptacle. 

31425.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  go  westward, 
because  going  westward  means  going  more  into  the  heart 
of  London  ? — Yes.    They  cannot  go  westward. 

31426.  Right  out  beyond  Marylebone  it  is  becoming  les^ 
and  less  residential  for  this  class  ? — Yes  ;  eastward  or 
northward  they  will  go  now. 

31427.  Do  many  go  across  the  river  southwards,  do  you 
know  ? — Very  few,  I  should  say. 

31428.  Have  you  any  municipal  dwellings  in  Steimey 
built  either  by  the  County  Council,  or  by  the  Bcrough 
Council  ? — I  do  not  think  \\  e  have  any  municij^al  buildings. 
We  have  got  some  big  dwellings  on  Stepney  Green,  but 
they  are  not  municipal  ones. 

31429.  Would  you  say  that  in  your  own  district  there  Progressive 
has  been  no  revival  of  trade  yet  ? — I  should  say  none.    I  deterioration 
should  say  our  people  are  getting  poorer  and  poorer,  and     ^''^  condi- 
that  we  have  had  no  good  times  at  all.    The  peoj  le  used  ^^^^  ?^ 

to  get  a  good  summer's  work,  then  they  used  to  get  their  Stepney 

homes  together  and  save  up  a  bit  of  money  and  they  lived 

on  it  through  the  whiter  ;  they  pawn 'd  their  homes  again 

in  the  winter  and  lived  on  that  and  what  they  had  earned 

in  the  summer.    Their  credit  carried  them  on.    We  have 

not  even  had  that  lately. 

31430.  The  summers  have  not  been  much  better  than  Uneniploy- 
the  winters  ? — No,  I  should  like  to  emphasise  what  I  have  ment  makes 
said  in  criticising  so  very  much  the  relief  works.    It  seems  "^^"^ 
to  me  that  nothing  of  that  sort  is  very  much  good, 
felt  that  very  terribly.    I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
need  some  very  strenuous  efforts  to  meet  a  very  real 
necessity,  and  a  very  real  danger.    I  see  a  number  of  these 

people  gradually  going  down  hill,  and  a  number  of  them 
becoming  less  and  less  fit  for  work.  I  have  had  tliree  or 
four  cases  in  the  last  year  of  men  who  have  found  emjiloy- 
ment,  and  before  they  have  been  at  work  two  days,  they 
have  met  with  an  accident,  or  that  they  have  got  pneu- 
monia or  something  of  that  kind.  I  think  we  had  three 
men  who  died  in  that  way.  I  have  very  little  doubt 
myself  that  in  each  case  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  man 
was  simjjly  unfit  for  work,  and  when  he  got  up  on  the 
scaffold,  he  had  no  head  for  it,  because  he  was  half  starved, 
so  down  he  came  ;  or  directly  he  began  to  work  and  got  a 
bit  hot,  he  caught  pneumonia,  because  he  was  not  fit  to  do 
the  work.  I  remember  three  cases  of  men  who  died  in 
that  way,  and  I  know  we  have  had  a  good  many  more  who 
have  been  reported  to  us  as  men  who  have  got  ill  in  that 
sort  of  way.  I  think  it  has  been  distinctly  a  sign  that 
these  people  are  utterly  unfit  for  their  work. 

31431.  Then  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  in  the 
case  of  a  good  many  of  that  class  of  men,  when  they  wero 
put  upon  work  imder  the  Unemjjloyed  Workmen  Act, 
the  foremen  and  other  people  treated  them  rather  tenderly 
because  of  their  state  ? — No.  I  think  thej'  fl^ant  treating 
tenderly  at  first,  distinctlj-.  I  think  you.  must  treat  them 
tenderly,  and  feed  them  up  a  bit  at  first,  and  then  see 
that  they  put  the  r  backs  into  the  work  afterwards. 

31432.  You  said  if  you  could  start  a  big  scheme  with  Extensive 
regard  to  relief,  you  would  be  able  to  do  things  that  you  emigtation  as 
cannot  do  now  ;   supposing  you  had  the  means  at  your  ^  remedy  tor 
disposal,  can  you  suggest  the  kind  of  big  scheme  that  you  ^'^^P'^^J- 
would  start  ? — I  should  hke  to  take  up  a  very  large  tract 

of  country  in  Canada,  and  take  1,000  famihes  out,  sending 
instructors  to  teach  them  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  keep 
them  for  a  year  until  they  had  got  their  crops.  If  you 
were  to  take,  say,  1,000  families  from  East  London,  that 
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would  make  a  little  difference  to  us.  Some  of  them  would 
not  be  much  good  when  you  got  them  there,  I  am  afraid, 
but  some  of  them  would,  and  they  would  buckle  to. 

31433.  I  think  you  have  been  able  to  visit,  or  through 
your  visitors,  to  see  the  people  who  were  under  the  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act,  last  winter  in  Stepney  ? — Yes, 
we  have  re-visited  all  to  whom  we  gave  employment. 

31434.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  physique 
on  the  part  of  a  good  many  of  them,  has  there  not  ? — 
That  was  not  reported  on. 

31435.  At  any  rate  it  kept  them  together  through  the 
winter  ? — Yes,  it  did  that. 

31436.  And  the  danger  is  rather  a  moral  danger  than 
anything  else  ? — The  danger  is  a  moral  danger,  but  the 
reports  which  we  had  on  the  cases  were  very  sad.  There 
were  about  200  who  were  asked  the  question  whether  they 
were  better  or  worse  off  than  last  year  ;  twenty -eight 
said  they  were  better  off,  seventy-three  said  they  were 
neither  better  nor  worse,  and  109  said  they  were  worse  off'. 
Those  were  the  people  to  whom  we  had  given  employ- 
ment this  last  winter. 

31437.  And  then  they  had  got  nothing  afterwards  in  the 
summer  ? — Those  who  were  no  better  off  got  nothing 
afterwards  in  the  summer.  Only  twenty-eight  out  of  that 
210  as  a  matter  of  fact  were  better  off. 

31438.  In  regard  to  the  post  office  messengers,  when  I 
was  asking  a  question  about  them  of  one  of  the  leading 
postmasters,  he  said  that  only  about  half  those  who  came 

Juvenile  as  messengers  were  really  qualified  for  the  grown-up 
labour  and  its  work,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  why  they  only  kept 
effects.  about  half  of  them  on.    Have  you  heard  anything  in  refer- 

ence to  that  ?— I  had  not  heard  that.  Still,  there  is  the 
mischief  that  the  other  half,  even  if  they  were  not  qualified 
for  the  grown-up  work,  are  thrown  out  into  the  world 
unfit  for  anything  almost. 

31439.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  will  take  first  your  section 
dealing  with  relief  work.  With  regard  to  the  Church  Army 
chopping  scheme,  I  take  it  that  your  objection  to  that  is 
first  that  it  is  non-continuous,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is 
intermittent  during  the  week,  and  does  not  extend  over  a 
lengthened  period  ? — Yes.  Sometimes  they  keep  men 
on  for  a  week  or  two. 
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31440.  That  means,  of  course,  first  of  all,  that  the  relief 
is  not  adequate  ? — Yes. 

31441.  And  secondly  that  it  attracts  a  class  of  men  who 
are  not  inclined  to  go  on  for  a  regular  com-se  of  employ- 
ment, a  class  of  men  who  prefer  intermittent  work  for  a 
short  time  to  regular  work  for  a  lengthened  time  ? — Yes, 
there  is  the  danger  of  that  certainly. 

31442.  And  on"  the  other  hand  j^ou  object  to  it  as  under 
cutting  the  actual  wood -chopping  tradesmen  ? — Yes, 

31443.  As  instanced  by  the  man  who  had  actually  to 
apply  to  you  for  this  work  because  his  trade  was  spoilt  by 
it  ?— Yes. 

31444.  Ought  we  not,  therefore,  to  discourage  wood 
chopping  by  the  Church  Army  as  far  as  possible  ? — I 
suppose  that  all  work  of  that  kind  which  you  make  to 
meet  an  emergency  injures  somebody  else — it  injures  the 
ordinary  trade,  does  it  not  ?  Unless  you  start  something 
that  is  absolutely  new,  hke  the  making  of  a  new  road 
where  one  is  wanted  or  something  of  that  kind. 

31445.  Unless  one  takes  up  work  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  undertaken,  and  provides  for  it 
from  funds  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  sub- 
scribed ? — Exactly  so.  I  must  plead  very  guilty  with 
regard  to  the  wood-chopping,  and  I  should  hke  to  do  that 
because  we  used  it  a  good  deal  last  winter.  I  had  a  man 
Uving  with  me,  then,  who  was  doing  all  my  relief  work  for 
me,  and  he  used  it  a  good  deal  with  my  sanction.  When 
you  have  got  these  people  coming  up,  a  man  who  is 
starving,  with  a  wife  who  is  starving — you  can  see  they  are 
starving— we  send  the  man  do^TO  to  the  Church  Army  yard 
for  three  or  four  days'  work.  We  used  the  yard,  and 
therefore  I  feel  very  guilty  in  criticising  it.  But  if  you  ask 
me  what  I  think  the  effect  of  it  is,  I  am  bound  to  say  I 
think  the  effect  is  bad. 

31446.  Would  it  not  be  almost  better  for  that  class  of 
man  to  let  him  go  to  the  Poor  Law,  even  if  the  Poor  Law 
had  to  give  him  employment  ? — The  Poor  Law  says  nothing 
to  him  except  "  Come  in." 


31447.  It  might  say  "  Come  in  "  or  it  might  say  "  Come 
and  work  in  the  labour-j'ard  ?  "■ — It  always  said  to  them 
"  Come  in  with  your  family  "  ;  that  is,  our  Poor  Law 
guardians  did. 

31448.  With  regard  to  paragraph  32  where  you  refer  to  Provision 
the  men  who  apphed  last  year  and  got  work  and  came  this  against 
year  again  demanding  it,  according  to  the  Act  they  will  '■^current 
next  year  be  out  of  court  altogether,  will  they  not  ?— Yes,  finder 
they  can  not  be  employed  more  than  two  years  running.  Unemployed 

31449.  Then  the  Act  does  provide  against  that  state  of  Workmen 
affairs  up  to  a  certain  point  ? — Yes,  it  provides  against 

that  state  of  affairs  ;  but  still  this  shows  that  the  man's 
character  has  been  damaged. 

31450.  With  regard  to  your  proposal  for  a  big  scheme  Difficulties  l, 
of  emigration,  are  there  not  enough  free  lands  and  are  to  emigration 
there  not  enough  agencies  in  Canada  to  provide  through  of  the  poor, 
the  ordinary  channels  for  as  many  men  as  will  emigrate  ? — 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  as  I  do  not 
know.    The  emigration  work  goes  on  very  slowly. 

31451.  I  suppose  that  is  due  very  largely  to  the  want  of 
machinery  to  meet  the  very  large  number  of  applications  ? 
— I  think  that  that  probably  is  so.  Unfortunately  there 
are  a  very  large  niunber  of  people  who  will  not  emigrate 
who  clearly  ought  to  emigrate,  but  who  will  not.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  with  many  of  these  people  we  ought  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  a  new  start  of  that  kind,  and 
if  they  will  not  accept  it,  say  "  Very  well ;  if  you  can  do 
better  for  yourselves  you  must  do  it."  We  should  have  to 
use  a  little  compulsion  which  is,  I  suppose,  a  thing  which 
is  not  approved  of  in  the  present  day  as  a  rule.  But  you 
cannot  have  all  these  people  coming  and  clamouring  for 
help,  and  then  choosing  exactly  how  it  is  to  be  given  to 
them. 

31452.  With  regard  to  the  co-ordination  between  the  Co-operation 
Poor  Law  and  charity,  you  have  a  representative  com-  j  ' 
mittee  in  your  o-mi  parish,  have  you  not  ? — Yes.  cl'iarity 

31453.  Do  the  district  visitors  sit  upon  it,  or  do  they  Functions  of 
send  their  cases  up  ?— Some  of  them  do.    We  are  only  a  J^j^^'i"* 
committee  of  about  ten. 

31454.  Does  the  district  visitor  confine  her  efforts  to 
what  we  call  friendly  visiting,  and  sending  a  case  on  to 
the  committee  when  any  relief  is  required  ? — Yes. 

31455.  She  is  not  able  to  give  relief  of  her  own  act  ? — 
No. 


to 


Visitors. 


31456.  Except  in  a  case  of  urgent  necessity,  I  suppose  ? 
— We  have  got  a  parish  nurse  and  a  lady,  who  happens  to 
be  my  sister,  who  superintends  the  nurse,  and  any  urgent 
case  of  sickness  comes  to  her,  and  it  is  dealt  with  through 
the  nurs'ng  relief. 

31457.  So  the  district  visitors  aie  practically  debarred 
from  relief  work  on  their  own  responsibility  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  so  very  much  better  for  their  work  to  be  kept 
quite  apart  from  every  other  consideration. 

31458.  They  recognise  that,  I  suppose  ? — Quite  so. 

31459.  They  feel  that  their  relations  are  untrammelled 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  holders  of  the  money-bag  ? — 
Yes. 

31460.  With  regard  to  out-door  charitable  relief,  first  of 
all  might  I  ask  you  how  the  rehef  is  given  ?  Is  it  given 
through  the  district  visitor,  or  is  it  given  by  an  almoner  of 
your  committee  ? — It  is  given  by  an  almoner  as  a  rule, 
but  sometimes  through  the  district  visitor. 

31461.  The  understanding  being  that  the  district  visitor 
is  not  responsible  for  the  decision,  but  merely  brings  it  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  ? — Yes.  I  have  got  a  regular 
secretary  to  my  distress  committee  who  sees  all  the 
applicants,  takes  do'wn  the  cases  and  investigates  them, 
and  as  a  rule  distributes  the  rehef. 

31462.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  Question  of 
case  is  receiving  relief  from  any  other  agency  or  from  the  overlapping 
Poor  I  aw  ?    Is  there  any  registration  of  relief  in  your  [']^g^^j!j^ieg  and 
district  ? — Thtere  is  no  registration,  but  most  of  the  other  (_],e  Poor  Law 
agencies  are  willing  to  give  you  the  information. 

31463.  Though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  actually 
give  it  ? — Not  unless  you  go  to  them.  We  do  not  as  a 
rule  go  to  them  unless  we  have  some  reason  for  suspecting 
that  a  case  is  being  reheved  elsewhere. 

31464.  The  registration  of  relief  is  not  a  function  that 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  undertakes  in  ycur 
district  then  ? — No. 
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13465.  Apart  from  the  question  of  mere  relief  have  you 
found  that  there  is  any  overlapping,  apart  from  the  actual 
gifts  of  money  and  kind  ?  The  various  visitors  from  the 
different  organisations,  for  instance  the  relief  committee 
of  the  school  or  the  visitors  of  the  Church  Army  or  the 
health  visitor  working  in  conjunction  with  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  may  overlap  and  not  so  much  give  relief 
but  give  ra'ther  opposite  advice  sometimes  to  the  poor  ? — ■ 
We  do  not  often  find  that.  We  do  find  a  certain  amount 
of  overlapping  of  relief,  but  of  course  the  people  keep  it 
very  dark  and  it  generally  comes  out  gradually.  I  dare 
say  there  is  a  good  deal  more  of  the  overlapping  of  relief 
than  one  knows. 

31466.  On  the  other  hand  you  do  not  find  any  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  that  they  are  over- visited  by  differ 
ent  agencies  ? — No. 

31467.  You  do  not  get  that  complaint  in  your  part 
of  the  world  ? — No.    You  see  we  are  so  enormous. 

31468.  I  was  speaking  of  your  parish  only  now  ? — 
I  have  got  24,000  jjcople  in  my  parish.  Supposing  I  have 
got  a  dozen  people  helping  me,  they  have  got  2,000  each 
to  look  after,  and  my  clergy  have  got  districts  of  4,000  each 
each  ;  so  they  are  not  likely  to  do  much  over- visiting.  We 
never  have  complaints  of  that.  We  do  sometimes  come 
across  cases  where  we  are  visiting  regularly  perhaps 
somebody  who  is  ill,  and  we  find  somebody  else  from 
another  denomination  is  also  v^isiting  regularly.  Then 
we  ask  them  which  they  belong  to  or  mean  to  belong  to, 
and  get  them  to  make  a  choicte. 

31469.  Do  you  find  that  the  people  are  at  all  willing 
to  be  trained  in  their  art  of  visiting  the  poor  ? — Yes,  they 
are  very  keen  in  attending  the  lectures  we  have  held. 

31470.  They  do  attend  lectures  ?— Yes. 

31471.  Do  they  submit  reports  and  that  sort  of  thing 
on  their  work  for  correction  ? — They  do  not  submit  definite 
reports  on  their  work.  They  are  constantly  having  to 
report  on  various  problems  connected  with  their  district 
but  the  everyday  work  is  not  reported  on. 

f  31472.  Supposing  the  suggestion  were  as  far  as  possible 
to  restrict  out-door  relief  in  the  union  of  Stepney,  to  what 
extent  do  you  think  it  could  be  made  practicable  by 
substituting  for  it  personal  visitation  and  charitable 
relief  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  at  the 
present  time  in  raising  the  funds  for  it. 

31473.  It  used  to  be  practicable  in  Stepney,  used  it  not, 
I  mean  to  say  the  Poor  Law  used  not  to  give  any  out-relief  ? 
— Not  in  Stepney,  but  they  always  have  done  so  in  Mile 
End,  have  they  not  ? 

31474.  Always  in  Mile  End  and  never  in  Stepney  ;  they 
have  presented  the  two  opposite  poles  in  my  time  ?— 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

31475.  You  were  taking  the  case  of  a  mother  and  new- 
born cliild  ;  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  child's  life 
of  course,  it  is  most  important  that  special  care  should  be 
taken  with  it.  I  think  you  also  said  that  such  ministra- 
tions as  were  necessary  were  less  desirable  from  a  relieving 
officer  than  from  a  lady  of  skill  and  intelligence  ? — Yes. 

31476.  Even  those  cases  therefore  in  which  the  relief 
seems  most  necessary  and  urgent  would  really  be  better 
undertaken  by  a  trained  almoner  or  a  health  visitor  that 
by  a  relieving  officer,  would  they  not  ? — Certainly  so, 
1  should  think. 

31477.  And  it  comes  back  to  the  matter  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  ? — Yes.  I  should  think  possibly  it  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  raise  the  funds  for  a  particular  purpose 
like  that.  I  find  very  often  that  young  mothers  are 
very  ready  to  .''end  money  to  help  cases  of  that  kind  ;  and 
so  probably  tor  that  particular  purpose  it  would  be  easier 
than  for  a  good  many  others  to  raise  some  money. 

31478.  If  one  were  to  restrict  out-door  relief  seriously 
I  suppose  one  would  not  have  to  aim  at  replacing  tho 
amount  given  in  out-door  reUef  by  a  similar  amount 
raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  but  you  would  assume 
that  a  certain  amount  of  the  out-door  relief  now  given 
was  practically  not  necessary,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of 
it  would  better  be  supplemented  or  substituted  for  by 
the  actual  skill  of  an  almoner  who  would  enable  the  woman 
to  be  self-supporting  ? — I  should  not  think  you  would 
want  much  less  money.  I  dare  say  there  are  a  great  many 
cases  that  are  helped  now  that  you  would  not  help,  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  think  you  would  have  a  great  many 
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more  cases  that  are  not  helped  now  because  they  will  not 
apply  to  the  poor  law,  yet  they  really  ought  to  be  helped, 
and  if  a  scheme  like  that  were  worked  really  wisely  they 
would  probably  come  under  it.  Therefore  I  should  not 
expect  that  you  would  require  less  money. 

31479.  Still  if  it  were  worked  wisely  you  would  face 
that  ? — I  should  face  that  and  say  a  good  deal  more  good 
might  be  done  in  that  way. 

31480.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  good  deal  more  might  be 
spent  on  the  poor,  if  it  were  done  wisely,  without  pauper- 
ising them  ? — I  think  so  if  it  were  done  really  on  personal 
knowledge — that  is  the  real  thing. 

31481.  And  for  a  definite  purpose,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  for 
a  definite  purpose. 

31482.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  charitable  relief  Comparative 
as  at  present  given  do  you  consider  taking  the  whole  of  ettect  of 
charitable  relief  cn  the  one  hand  and  the  whole  of  Poor  '^'^j'^gjjgf  *^ 
Law  relief  on  the  other  that  there  is  more  wisdom  in  P^^'' 
charitable  relief  than  there  is  in  Poor  Law  relief,  as  it  is 

at  present  administrated  ? — It  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  charitable  relief  on  the  whole.  Do  you  mean  the  way 
in  which  peojJe  throw  their  coppers  to  any  beggar  who 
goes  down  the  street,  singing  a  song  ?  I  should  think 
that  charitable  refief  is  absolutely  unwise. 

3H83.  Excluding  that  ? — I  am  thinking  of  1he  people 
who  beg  from  house  to  house.  I  suppose,  really  and 
truly  if  all  the  money  which  is  given  in  charitable  relief 
at  the  present  time  could  be  laid  hold  of  and  properly 
expc  ided  would  pretty  well  meet  the  need,  would 
it  not  ? 

31484.  Quite  apart  from  that  throwing  about  of  your 
coj)pers,  taking  the  charitable  relief  which  is  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Church,  for  instance,  and  by  organised 
societies,  do  you  think  on  the  whole  it  is  given  in  a  way 
which  is  less  deteriorating  to  the  persons  who  receive 
it  than  Poor  Law  relief  as  at  present  administered  is  ? — 
I  think  so  many  religious  bodies  take  so  very  little  care 
how  they  administer  their  rehef  that  I  should  not  like 
to  say  that. 

31485.  Then  at  present  there  is  no  more  wisdom  in 
it  than  in  the  Poor  Law  relief  1 — That  is  so. 

31486.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  loys,  would  Question  of 
it  be  desirable  to  introduce  a  definite  half  time   training  lialf-time 
from  say  fourteen  to  eighteen  ;    that  i^,  to  allow  these  technical 
boys  to  work  for  half  a  day,  and  then  to  take  them  the  ^^^'g^^p^^yggfj 
rest  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  for  a  great  deal  of  their  j^^j^^j^^j  jg 
leisure,  and  give  them  at  the  public  expense  a  technical 

training  ? — I  should  think  it  might  be  a  very  useful  thing 
to  do,  but  I  have  not  really  faced  that  and  considered 
it. 

31487.  The  difficultj-,  as  I  daresay  you  know,  in  the 
council  schools,  is  that  the  best  education  advisers  t«ll 
the  council  that  you  cannot  give  technical  training  either 
to  the  girls  or  to  the  boys,  to  be  of  any  use  to  them,  be- 
fore they  are  fourteen  ? — That  is  what  I  was  saying  just 
now — that  that  was  too  young  an  age  for  it.  I  should 
think  a  scheme  like  that,  however,  would  meet  with  a 
tremendous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  be- 
cause if  the  boj's  are  only  going  to  work  half  time  they 
will  only  get  half  the  money. 

31488.  Would  that  not  be  one  of  the  advantages  ? 
At  present  they  are  earning  really  too  much  for  them- 
selves, and  they  have  a  good  deal  of  pocket-money  V — 
That  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  A  boy  who  is  earning 
6s.  or  7s.  a  week  going  out  to  work  I  should  think  costs 
his  mother  pretty  nearly  that. 

31489.  But  his  wages  run  up  to  10s.  ?— If  he  eate 
pretty  heartily,  he  has  got  to  find  his  clothes  and  he  has 
got  his  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  ;  he  ought  not  to 
have  too  much  pocket-money  out  of  that. 

31490.  Do  you  not  think  on  the  whole  that  such  a 
system  would  be  desirable  ?— I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing,  but,  as  I  say,  I  think  you  would  find  tremen- 
dous opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

31491.  But  in  the  end  it  would  mean  that  the  boy 
would  be  better  able  to  do  his  work  ? — If  it  meant  that 
when  a  boy  had  done  his  messenger  work  he  would  then 
be  qualified  for  some  trade,  it  would  be  of  course  an 

^        ,  Tlie  necessity 

enormous  boon.  for  some 

31492.  With  regard  to  the  unemployed,  do  you  agree  action  with 
that  you  cannot  leave  things  as  they  are  -n-ithout  remedial  regard  to  the 
actioi  ?— Yes,  certainly.  uiieiiiployed. 
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31493.  That  is  as  bad  as  dealing  with  them  wrongly, 
or  dealing  with  them  by  giving  them  work  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is.  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  lot  of  our  poor 
people  have  lived  for  the  last  two  years.  It  is  one  of 
the  marvels  to  me  every  day  how  they  are  living. 

31494.  Yet  when  you  are  meeting  with  the  difficulty 
yourself  you  deliberately  prefer  to  give  them  this  work, 
which  you  say  is  very  bad,  rather  than  let  them  deterio- 
rate ? — Rather  than  let  them  starve. 

31495.  Rather  than  let  them  starve  ? — Yes,  but  of 
course  we  are  only  able  to  touch  a  small  number  of  cases. 

31496.  Therefore  the  State  would  be  hke  you — it 
would  not  wish  to  see  them  starve  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

31497.  Would  it  be  possible  to  throw  over  the  whole 
notion  of  giving  them  employment,  and  to  give  them 
training  instead  with  proper  sustenance.  Supposing  you 
took  an  imemployed  man,  and  said,  "  You  have  got  to 
come  and  be  trained  in  one  form  or  another  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,"  and  you 
gave  him  no  work  at  all,  but  you  gave  him  food  and  the 
maximum  mental  stimulus  ? — Do  you  not  think  there 
would  be  some  advantage  in  that  way  of  dealing  with 
him  ? — Enormous,  except  that  you  might  find  when 
he  was  trained  that  he  would  not  work. 

31498.  Then  you  would  have  him  back  again  and  you 
would  keep  him  for  the  whole  of  his  leisure  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  you 
would  absorb  the  whole  of  his  day,  as  you  do  at  a  German 
cure  for  persons  of  a  superior  c'ass.  Why  should  you 
not  treat  him  as  people  are  treated  at  a  German  cure  ? — 
You  would  have  the  trades  unions  down  on  you  for  an 
eight  hours  daj-. 

31499.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  do  not  give  a  person 
work  the  trade  unions  do  not  care  a  rap.  What  they 
object  to  is  giving  him  work  at  below  the  current  rates  ? 
— But  if  you  are  going  to  train  him  the  training  must  be 
in  the  form  of  work. 

31500.  The  training  would  be  in  the  form  of  all  sorts 
of  stimulus.  What  a  trade  union  objects  to,  and  objects 
to  rightly,  is  that  you  are  giving  work  below  the  trade  union 
rate  ;  but  supposing  you  did  not  give  work  at  all,  and 
supposing  that  instead  you  gave  a  series  of  stimuli,  from 
the  cold  bath  in  the  morning  to  mental  arithmetic  in  the 
afternoon  and  organissd  recreation  in  the  evening? — 
That  is  very  ideal  and  very  beautiful. 

31501.  Would  it  not  be  better  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  because  you  would  withdraw  him  from 
the  labour  market  ? — In  the  long  run,  do  you  mean  ? 

31502.  During  the  slackness  of  trade  ? — You  want  a 
person  who  knows  more  of  economies  than  I  do  to  say. 

31503.  You  see  you  are  on  a  dilemma  in  giving  work 
to  the  unemployed  ;  you  must  either  pay  them  less  than 
the  current  rate,  in  which  case  they  deteriorate,  or  you 
must  give  them  mere  than  the  wages  received  by  30  per 
cent,  of  the  work  ng  class,  in  which  esse  you  will 
have  all  these  low-p.id  w  rkers  clamourirg  for  State 
employment  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  you  have  got  to  answer 
another  question  there,  have  you  not  ?  Are  you  going 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  to  be  work  for  that  man 
when  you  have  given  him  all  your  beautiful  training  ? 
Is  there  work  enough  in  England  for  the  number  of 
people  ?    There  certainly  is  not  in  London  ? 

31504.  In  Lancashire  there  is  a  tremendous  demand 
for  work  at  the  present  time  ;  they  are  working  overtime 
there  ? — Will  they  take  some  of  our  Londoners  ? 

31505.  They  are  not  properly  prepared  ;  they  are  not  in 
a  fit  state  to  do  that  work  ? — I  think  that  training  would  be 
a  very  capital  ideal  if  you  guarantee  that  there  ivill  be 
work  for  them  when  they  are  trained. 

31506.  Do  you  not  think  in  the  first  place  that  if  you 
absorb  a  man's  whole  time  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
tiUten  at  night  that  that  in  itself  would  be  a  test  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would.  I  think  most  of  them — half  of  them 
at  any  rate — would  not  stand  it. 

31507.  And  it  would  be  a  test  that  would  not  demoralise 
Vrhem,  if  they  did  stand  it  ? — No,  it  certainly  would  not. 

31508.  Whereas  the  workhouse  would  demoralise  them 
if  they  did  stand  it  ? — Yes.  But  I  do  not  know  that  you 
could  keep  them.    From  six  to  ten  is  rather  lengthy. 


31509.  You  might  modify  it.  Supposing  you  only  kept 
them  under  it  until  four  and  then  gave  them  organised 
recreation  or  compulsory  ie;t  as  you  would  do  at  a 
German  cure  ? — Are  you  going  to  maintain  their  wives 
and  families  ? 

31510.  Yes  ? — What  you  want  to  do  really  is  to  try  to 
feed  and  stimulate  and  change  the  man,  so  that  he  is 
capable  of  being  put  to  work.    That  is  a  splendid  idea. 

31511.  What  we  want  to  arrive  at  is  this,  is  it  not— we 
want  to  arrive  at  a  way  of  treating  the  unemployed  which 
is  a  test,  but  which  if  it  is  passed  is  stimulating  instead  of 
degrading  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  you  want  certainly. 

31512.  You  want  also  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  work  that  spoils  the  market  for  the  products  of 
the  "  independent  labourer "  work'ng  for  the  ordinary 
employer  ? — Yes. 

31513.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a  feasible  notion?  Difficulties  o 
—Yes,  I  think  it  might  be.  emigration  ai 

a  remedy  for 

31514.  With  regard  to  emigration,  I  dare  say  you  know  unemploy- 
a  little  Committee  did  sit  on  the  question  of  emigration,  ment. 
and  that  it  was  the  expense  which  daunted  them  because 
it  would  cost  about  £200  to  settle  a  man  and  his  family  in  a 
colony  on  the  land  ;  so  that  if  you  were  to  take  your 
thousand  men  with  their  families  there  would  be  £200,000 
wanted  straight  away  ? — Yes,  but  you  would  do  more 
good  in  that  way  than  by  spending  £200,000  on  relief 
works  as  we  did  last  year. 

31515.  But  you  could  hardly  expend  that  for  large 
numbers  ? — No  ;  but  by  the  time  you  have  taken  2,000  or 
3,000  away  you  will  have  done  some  good. 

31516.  If  it  succeeds  ? — Yes,  if  it  succeeds. 

31517.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  widow  with  children,  The  relief  ol 
we  have  had  it  suggested  here  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  case  w'llows  witl 
of  a  widow  with  children  to  take  away  all  her  children  but  " 
two,  and  to  force  her  to  support  herself  and  those  two 
children.    From  your  experience  of  East  End  life  do  you 
think  it  is  possible  for  a  widow  who  relies  on  her  earnings 
and  pays  rent  to  support  and  look  after  two  children  ? — 
No,  certainly  not,  unless  she  has  some  very  exceptional 
work. 

31518.  Taking  the  ordinary  lines  of  work  ? — No.  I 
thought  we  had  now  come  dovm  to  the  idea  that  the 
widow  was  to  support  one  child. 

31519.  Even  taking  one  child,  what  are  the  ordinary 
earnings  of  your  women  parishioners — their  ordinary 
earnings,  not  either  very  bad  or  very  good  ?— They  seem 
to  me  to  get  less  and  less. 

31520.  What  should  you  say  they  are  ? — 8s.  or  9s.  a 
week. 

31521.  What  is  the  rent  of  a  room  ? — Half-a-crown, 
and  not  a  good  room  at  that. 

31522.  That  leaves  6s.  6d.  ?— Yes,  out  of  9s.  a  week. 

31523.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  a  widow  to  keep 
herself  and  a  child  and  to  supervise  the  child  when  she  is 
at  work  earning  those  nine  shillings  ? — Probably  not. 
But  they  rub  along,  and  their  neighbours  help  a  bit. 

31524.  That  means  that  she  is  deteriorating  the  child  ? 
— Yes,  and  the  child  is  not  properly  nourished,  perhaps. 

31525.  Have  you  considered  the  fact  that  out  of 
250,000  children  who  are  maintained  out  of  the  rates, 
200,000  are  being  maintained  in  that  way  ? — I  did  not 
know  the  figures,  but  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that. 

31526.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  very  serious  business  ? — 
Y'^es,  very. 

31527.  200,000  children  are  being  maintained  in  this  The  rise  of 

semi-starvation  state  ? — I  think  that  is  very  serious  <.i 
.  1    J  Stepney  an 

indeed.  prospects - 

31528.  About  the  rents  in  Stepney,  how  is  it  if  every-  fall, 
body  is  moving  out  that  the  rents  do  not  go  down  ? — 
They  will  soon,  as  we  are  getting  empty  houses  now.  It 
was  the  influx  of  Jews  together  with  the  increasing  rates 
that  put  them  up  so  enormously.  The  Jews  were  at  one 
time  coming  in  very  fast,  but  they  have  stopped  now  for 
about  the  last  two  years.  I  am  told  that  that  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  authorities  themselves 
tried  to  stop  it  in  order  to  prevent  the  outcry  of  congested 
areas.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  is  true,  as  that  is 
only  what  I  was  told  about  it ;  but  certainly  the  Jews  are 
not  coming  in  in  the  same  numbers  that  they  were,  and 
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we  are  now  getting  empty  houses  all  over  our  parish 
which  was  not  the  case  formerly.  Three  years  ago  you 
could  not  get  a  house,  or  at  any  rate  it  was  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  a  house,  but  now  you  can  get  a  house  in 
any  street  you  hke. 

31529.  The  rent  for  houses  is  determined  by  the 
demand,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

31530.  And  only  by  that  ? — I  am  expecting  to  see  our 
rents  come  down  for  that  reason. 

31531.  Then  the  rates  would  not  make  any  difference, 
because  the  rent  would  have  to  come  down  any  way. 
The  rent  which  a  person  pays  is  a  complex  of  the  rent 
to  the  landlord  and  the  rates  which  the  landlord  pays  ? — 
Yes. 

31532.  If  the  houses  are  becoming  empty  and  the 
people  are  moving  out  there  will  be  less  demand,  and  it 
will  not  make  any  difference  to  the  person  who  comes 
for  a  house  in  what  proportions  the  rent  pa'd  by  him 
went  to  the  rate-levying  authority  or  to  the  grou  id 
landlord,  because  the  total  amount  would  come  down 
with  the  lessening  of  demand  ?— It  will  come  down,  and 
it  must  come  down,  I  think.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  we  want  a  Fair  Rent  Court  for  East  London  quite 
as  much  as  it  has  been  wanted  for  Ireland. 

31533.  Do  you  not  think  you  can  accomplish  the 
same  thing  if  you  rigorously  stop  over-crowding.  The 
reason  why  they  are  getting  these  high  rents,  surely,  is 
that  they  are  getting  more  people  in  the  same  room, 
each  contributing  to  the  rent  ? — Yes.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  prove  over-crowding.  You  are  allowed  to 
have  such  an  enormous  number  of  people  in  a  room 
that  you  feel  what  is  absolutely  insanitary  for  them  does 
not  come  imder  the  law.  The  space  allowed  is  300  cubic 
feet  for  each  adult  person,  if  they  live  and  sleep  in  the 
room,  and  each  child  only  counts  as  half  ;  so  that  if  you 
have  a  room  20  feet  by  15  feet  and  10  feet  high,  you  may 
have  ten  adults  living  and  sleeping  in  it. 

31534.  Then  we  ought  to  alter  our  law  ? — Yes. 

31535.  Would  you  advise  a  more  stringent  law  with 
regard  to  over-crowding  ? — I  think  that  the  amount  of 
room  which  is  allowed  is  certainly  insufficient. 

31536.  With  regard  to  infantile  mortahty,  I  was  very 
much  struck  by  what  you  said,  that  you  thought  there 
was  a  positive  increase  of  infantile  mortahty  and  a  degra- 
dation of  the  mother's  health  through  lack  of  proper  food 
during  that  time  ? — I  think  undoubtedly  that  that  is 
the  case. 

31537.  Do  you  think  that  happens  to  any  great 
extent  ? — I  should  think  in  the  last  three  years  to  a  very 
large  extent.  That  the  women  are  not  properly  nourished 
either  before  or  after  their  confinement,  and  that  they 
suffer  permanently  and  grow  prematurely  old  in  conse- 
quence, I  should  think. 

31538.  Do  you  think  that  comes  to  a  certain  extent 
from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  like  to  apply  to  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Certainly ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Poor 
Law  would  assist  them.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  earning 
£1  a  week  and  he  has  four  children  already,  and  he  is 
paying  5s.  or  6s.  a  week  for  rent ;  do  you  think  his  wife 
is  going  to  be  properly  maintained  either  before  or  after 
her  confinement  ?    It  is  very  difiicult,  I  think. 

31539.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  transferring 
the  treatment  of  infants  and  mothers  to  the  same  autho- 
rity which  deals  with  infectious  diseases,  that  is,  to  the 
sanitary  authority,  to  give  them  the  medical  assistance 
and  food  which  they  require  ? — I  do  not  know  about 
that,  as  I  have  not  considered  it.  One  thing  that  you  do 
by  any  step  of  that  kind  I  see  the  danger  of.  You  will 
be  making  the  poor  rely  more  and  more  on  pubhc  help. 
You  will  be  making  it  not  necessary  for  them  to  make 
provision  for  those  times,  because  the  public  authority  will 
step  in  and  provide  for  them.  There  is  the  danger  of 
any  scheme  of  that  kind  that  you  propose,  it  seems  to  me. 

31540.  In  regard  to  this  particular  case  there  is  another 
way  in  which  these  people  can  deal  with  the  subject,  and 
that  is  to  restrict  their  birth-rate  ? — I  know. 


31541.  You  do  not  -wish  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  indeed. 

You  think  that  is  a  mistake  ? — As  far  as  I  can 
It  has  been  very  injurious  to  other  countries,  I 


31542, 
see  it  is 

am  told,  and  I  think  it  is, 
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31543.  Supposing  that  having  children  is  a  service  we 
wish  these  people  to  give  to  the  State — and  it  is  a  service 
— why  should  we  not  give  them  free  medical  assistance 
and  pay  for  them  during  the  period  ? — Of  course  it  would 
have  enormous  advantages  ;  but  again  there  it  is  the  same 
as  with  yom-  free  meals  in  school  and  your  free  education. 
You  are  taking  away  from  the  parents  their  natural  re- 
sponsibihties  and  you  are  saying,  you  are  to  look  to  the 
State  for  everything.  We  educate  the  children  free  now 
very  good.  And  now  we  are  going  to  have  free  meals  for  all 
children  attending  school.  You  are  taking  all  the  respon- 
sibility from  men — that  responsibiUty  for  their  wives  and 
their  children  which  has  surely  been  one  of  the  great  things 
which  makes  a  man,  and  brings  out  all  that  is  best  in  him. 

31544.  Take  the  Education  Acts  ;  surely  as  a  matter  of 
fact  you  have  increased  the  responsibility  of  the  parents 
because  before  you  had  the  Education  Acts  they  were  at 
liberty  to  get  labour  out  of  their  children,  and  they  had 
not  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  their  children  and 
sending  them  to  school  regularly.  They  were  extracting 
labour  from  the  children  from  the  time  they  were  five  or 
six  years  old.  Therefore  you  have  increased  the  respon- 
sibility of  parents  ? — By  the  Education  Acts  as  a  whole  ? 

31545.  Yes  ? — I  dare  say  you  have.  I  was  not  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  of  that,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  that  tendency,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it 
tends  to  make  the  people  less  provident  and  less  careful 
the  more  you  do  for  them. 

31546.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  consider  seriously 
whether  we  are  in  fact  really  increasing  or  decreasing 
responsibility  ?  You  said  first  the  Education  Acts  had 
decreased  responsibility,  but  when  you  come  to  think  about 
it,  I  suggest  to  you  that  they  have  actually  increased  the 
responsibility  of  the  parent  and  that  now  the  parent  has 
to  send  the  child  to  school  ? — -Perharts  so. 

31547.  The  parent  has  to  send  the  child  to  school  by  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  send  it  in  a  tidy  state,  and  is 
ashamed  if  it  does  not.  Surely  that  increases  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  parent  ?— Now  when  you  have  got  your 
compulsory  Education  Act,  no  doubt  it  does  increase  the 
responsibihty  in  that  way.  But  when  you  made  another 
Act  and  free  education,  you  diminished  the  responsibiUty, 
though  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  balance  may  be  in  favour. 
I  only  quoted  the  one  point  of  free  education — the  free 
was  what  I  was  on  at  that  moment. 

31548.  But  it  is  compulsory  ? — its  compulsory  nature 
of  course  increases  responsibility. 

31549.  To  go  back  to  this  question  of  infantile  mortality,  Question  as  to 
supposing  the  alternative  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  either  not  the  effect  of 
having  children  or  having  medical  assistance  and  food,  free  food  and 
do  you  not  actually  increase  the  responsibility  of  individuals  "ledical 

by  encouraging  them  to  have  children  if  the  alternative  is  'tije'|,irth^rate 
refusing  to  have  them  and  living  without  children  ? — Yes, 
you  do,  certainly,  because  there  is  the  responsibihty  for  the 
children  afterwards. 

31550.  Are  we  not  very  near  that  point  ?  Amongst 
your  parishioners  are  there  not  many  respectable  artisans 
who  are  deliberately  having  no  children  ? — Yes,  there  are 
I  think,  but  it  is  not  among  the  artisans  so  much  as  per- 
haps a  httle  bit  higher.  Where  it  is  done  more  than  any- 
where else  is  in  the  case  of  the  school  teachers,  of  covirse. 

31551.  That  is  obvious  ? — That  is  obvious  to  everybody^ 

31552.  Is  that  not  a  very  serious  business  ? — I  think 
very.  , 

31553.  Ought  we  not  to  reconsider  the  wnole  question 
of  responsibility  with  regard  to  child-bearing  ? — I  am 

quite  prepared  to  do  so  :  I  think  very  Ukely  that  you  might  art^j^e^af 
there  get  a  real  solution  of  it.  restriction  of 

315.54.  (J/r.  Bentlmm.)  Do  you  think  the  restriction  of  i  '^"^  birth-rate 
births  is  done  purely  from  economic  reasons  ? — No. 
Shirking  the  trouble,  I  think,  is  partly  the  reason  ;  and  that 
is  one  of  the  great  features  of  our  present  day.  I  believe 
myself  that  the  thing  is  -nTong  in  itself,  but  we  need  not 
discuss  that  here.  That  is  my  own  personal  feehng  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  though  it  is  a  very  diflficult  problem.  The 
mischief  of  it  as  it  is  being  carried  on  at  the  present  day  is 
that  the  lowest  cla.ss  of  people  do  not  seem  to  resort  to  it. 
The  people  we  should  feel  that  it  would  be  much  more 
desirable  that  they  should  not  have  children  th^n  that  they 
should,  are  the  people  who  have  sho^^Ti  no  sign  at  present 
of  resorting  to  that  as  far  as  I  imderstand  the  question. 
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31555.  That  points  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  purely  from 
economic  reasons,  that  is,  because  there  is  lack  of  food, 
that  there  is  any  restriction  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  that 
people  who  learn  to  live  a  little  bit  comfortably  do  not 
want  to  have  their  comfort  disturbed.  I  think  it  is  that 
to  a  certain  extent. 

31556.  You  have  agreed  practically  that  free  and 
compulsory  education  has  increased  the  responsibilities 
of  the  parents  ;  do  you  think  that  the  full  maintenance 
of  all  children  would  also  increase  their  responsibilities  ? 
— No,  I  do  not ;  I  think  it  would  very  much  decrease 
them. 

31557.  Do  you  think  that  free  education  and  free 
maintenance  are  both  on  the  same  plane  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  they  are.  I  think  the  parent  is  bound  to  educate 
his  child  as  well  as  to  maintain  it ;  certainly  he  is  bound 
to  maintain  it,  and  I  think  he  is  bound  to  educate  it  if 
he  is  going  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  the  State. 

31558.  Therefore  if  the  State  takes  the  education  from 
him  it  is  taking  off  part  of  his  responsibilities  ? — First  of 
aU  it  forces  it  on  to  him,  and  then  makes  it  as  easy  for  him 
as  it  can.  I  siippose  we  have  to  recognise  this  fact, 
that  parents  throughout  the  country  recognise  their  duty 
to  maintain  their  children.  That  is  a  natural  duty  which 
parents  recognise.  But  I  do  not  know  that  parents 
naturally  recognise  their  duty  to  educate  their  children 
in  quite  the  same  way. 

31559.  Then  you  would  say  that  education  is  not  a 
necessity  from  the  parents'  point  of  view  like  feeding  the 
children  ? — Certainly  I  should  say  that,  because  the 
parents  grumble  very  much  at  having  to  keep  their 
children  at  school  till  they  are  fourteen  ;  you  find  that 
constantly. 

315G0.  If  by  fostering  education,  you,  as  it  were,  interest 
the  parent  in  educating  his  child,  and  if  you  also  assist 
from  the  State  funds  in  the  education  of  the  child,  does 
that  in  any  way  take  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  parent 
with  regard  to  its  maintenance  as  a  child,  apart  from  its 
education  ? — I  should  not  have  thought  it  did. 

31561.  You  would  agree  that  education  is  not  a  want 
in  the  same  respect  that  food  is  a  want,  would  you  not  ? 
— I  should  say  it  is  not  recognised  as  such  by  the  parents. 

31562.  They  can  do  without  education,  but  they 
cannot  do  without  food  ? — Yes.  "  I  never  had  no  school 
learning,  and  I  do  not  see  why  my  boy  wants  such  a  lot." 
How  often  has  on©  had4that  said  to  one,  again  and  again. 
I  am  afraid  one  is  giving  a  good  many  opinions  that 
should  hardly  be  propounded  as  those  which  one  has 
thoroughly  weighed  and  thought  out.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  a  list  of  these  questions  written  out 
and  sent  to  me  beforehand. 

31563.  I  think  you  said  you  agreed  to  a  certain  extent 
that  the  unemployed  might  be  better  trained,  or  trained 
for  more  useful  occupation ;  had  you  in  your  mind  better 
training  in  the  workho  ises — that  is,  more  useful  employ- 
ment in  order  to  fit  them  for  better  work  than  they  have 
been  previously  accustomed  to  ? — No.  Wlien  I  said 
that  I  had  rather  in  my  mind,  I  think,  the  idea  that  if  you 
could  start  a  really  good  farm  colony  and  take  people  out 
there  and  teach  them  to  work,  whatever  the  work  be, 
■whether  you  teach  them  carpentering  or  bricklajdng,  or 
-whether  you  teach  them  agriculture,  or  whatever  you  teach 
them,  teaching  them  to  do  something  and  to  do  it  properly 
and  in  a  disciplined  way,  and  feeding  them  properly  at 
tho  same  time — then  I  think  a  great  many  of  these 
people  who  are  now  absolutely  miemployable  would  come 
up  and  be  improved  enormously. 

31564.  You  had  not  in  mind,  then,  a  Government 
"workshop  with  all  kinds  of  employment  which  would  fit 
men  for  different  skilled  occupations — cotton  spinning, 
•for  instance,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  cotton 
jpinners  in  Lancashire,  if  they  are  short  of  men,  or  anything 
jf  that  kind  ? — No,  I  had  not  that  in  my  mind. 

31565.  It  was  merely  to  assist  the  unemployable  man 
to  become  more  likely  to  get  a  situation  of  his  own  pro- 
viding if  he  had  a  more  skiUed  occupation  ? — Yes.  Is 
that  not  very  much  the  German  system  ?  Have  they  not 
got  these  colonies  where  they  take  people  and  train  them 
for  work,  and  then  if  the  man  wiU  not  work  they  practi- 
cally put  him  in  prison  ? 

31566.  Some  of  them  let  him  come  again  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  do  they  not  ? — That  is  more  what  was  in  my 
mind. 


31567.  [Professor  Smart.)  In  paragraph  7  you  say  the  Need  for 
help  given  should  be  adequate  ;  why  do  you  say  so  ? —  adequacy  of 
Because  if  you  give  a  man  inadequate  help  you  only  relief  whether 
leave  him  to  go  and  cadge  round  somewhere  else  to  try  charity 
and  get  the  rest  of  what  is  needed.    If  you  have  a  man  ^^y^^ 

who  is  ill,  and  there  is  nothing  coming  in  to  the  family, 
I  do  not  see  any  good  in  giving  him  5s.  a  week.  That 
would  only  keep  them  all  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation. 
I  would  rather  give  the  case  £1  a  week  and  let  them  be 
preperly  fed,  or  leave  them  alone  and  let  them  go  to  the 
Poor  Law. 

31568.  Does  not  that  condemn  a  great  deal  of  Poor 
Law  practice  ? — Yes.  Again,  under  the  Poor  Law,  I 
think  it  must  be  adequate.  I  think  that  is  the  great 
mischief  of  a  good  deal  of  tho  relief  which  is  given — 
that  we  give  inadequate  relief  and  we  leave  a  man  to  go 
and  look  for  other  people  who  will  supplement  it  or  to 
get  it  from  his  neighbours  in  some  way  or  other.  We 
hope  for  the  best,  and  we  get  along  in  a  sort  of  slipshod 
way. 

31569.  You  are  aware  that  the  argument  against  that, 
the  practical  argument  always  adduced,  is  the  expense  ? 
— Yes,  of  course  it  is,  always.  I  was  talking  in  that 
paragraph  about  our  own  charity  relief  in  our  own  parish. 
What  we  always  try  to  do  is  to  give  adequate  relief  if 
we  give  any  at  all.  If  the  case  is  a  very  big  case  ar  d 
we  cannot  touch  it,  we  send  it  on  to  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  or  somewhere  else,  or  we  say,  "  This  man 
will  want  helping  for  a  month,"  and  we  will  give  him 
10s.  a  week  for  a  month,  or  whatever  it  is  that  he  wants, 
and  see  the  case  through.  I  always  like  to  do  that,  if 
possible,  where  there  is  a  case  of  illness.  I  always  like 
to  say  we  will  give  it  for  such  and  such  a  time,  so  that  the 
people  do  not  have  to  be  wondering  each  week  whether 
you  are  going  to  give  them  some  help  or  not.  If  a  man 
belongs  to  a  club,  and  he  is  laid  up,  he  will  draw  123.  a 
week  from  his  club,  and  we  will  give  him  another  10s.  for 
a  month,  and  they  do  very  well  on  that.  If  the  man  is 
not  quite  well  at  the  end  of  the  month  then  we  have  to 
consider  it  again. 

31570.  Then  in  paragraph  16  you  say,  "  Harm  is  done 
to  the  community  by  the  charitable  assistance  of  wives 
whose  husbands  drink  or  are  in  prison."  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? — Here  is  an  instance  that  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  We  had  an  application  brought  forward 
for  poor  relief  the  other  day  :  "  Here  is  a  poor  woman  ; 
she  has  got  two  children  ;  her  husband  has  just  got  three 
months  for  stealing  goods  from  his  employers  ;  cannot 
you  help  her  ;  it  is  a  very  sad  case."  What  do  you  do  if 
you  help  her  ?  There  are  plenty  of  other  people  in  the 
same  street  who  have  been  out  of  work  for  three  monthse 
only  getting  a  day  or  two's  work  a  week,  where  the  whole 
family  are  living  on  very  short  commons,  and  you  do 
nothing  for  them,  whereas  you  help  this  woman  because 
her  husband  has  stolen,  which  is  a  direct  incentive  to  these 
people  to  go  and  steal. 

31571.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  bring  out  ? — We 
must  leave  them  to  the  Poor  Law. 
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31572.  You  have  said  a  good  deal  about  wood-chopping  ; 
would  you  call  that  a  recognised  trade,  or  is  it  merely  a 
last  resort  of  poor  people  ? — I  think  it  has  become  a  recog- 
nised trade  with  a  good  many  poor  people.  There  are  a 
good  many  poor  people  who  make  their  living  by  it. 

31573.  Indeed  1 — Yes,  I  think  so  distinctly. 

31574.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  organisation  in  it  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  of  anything. 

31575.  Is  there  no  wood-chopping  on  a  large  scale,  on 
a  capitalist  scale  ?— Not  that  I  know  of. 

31576.  That  being  so,  would  you  see  any  harm  in 
leaving  that  as  one  of  the  trades  that  were  to  be  admin- 
istered by  various  charitable  and  Poor  Law  agencies,  so  that 
if  any  man  went  into  that  trade  he  would  know  what  was 
before  him  ?— Not  in  the  least  if  it  was  distinctly  under- 
stood. You  would  buy  out  the  present  wood-choppers, 
I  suppose,  in  some  way,  or  make  them  the  superintendents 

of  your  new  wood-chopping  industries  ?  It  would  be  very  ^ 
well  if  it  was  understood  that  that  was  to  be  done.  The  relief  o 

widows  with 

31577.  In  paragraph  37  you  suggest  that  help  should  be  ci,ijdrcn  and 
given  to  hard-working  and  respectable  widows  to  supple-  question  of 
ment  their  earnings  ;  of  course,  you  are  aware  of  the  danger  its  effect  on 
of  that  ?— Yes. 
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;lief  of  31578.  Have  you  considered  that  supplementing  their 
s  with  earnings  is  very  apt  to  bring  down  their  wages  ? — Of  course 
en  and  I  meant  this  to  apply  where  there  are  children  ;  but  there 
is  a  danger  of  that. 

31579.  Do  you  not  think  the  danger  is  very  great  ? — • 
Your  hard-working  and  respactablo  widow  who  has  got 
three  children  cannot  possibly  keep  them  all  on  even  an 
adequate  rate  of  wage.  I  do  not  think  the  danger  would  be 
very  great  if  it  is  not  done  on  a  very  largo  scale. 

31580.  Where  we  have  three  chiVTren  in  Scotland,  I 
suppose  we  would  give  an  allowance  adequate  to  support 
them  without  asking  the  mother  to  work  at  all  ? — It  would 
be  better  if  you  can  do  that. 

31581.  That  is  your  theory,  is  it  not,  that  the  relief 
should  be  adequate  ? — Yes.  If  she  has  some  regular 
work  to  do,  then  you  must  give  relief  adequate  to  maintain 
her  with  that  work.  Of  course  if  you  say  she  has  three  chil- 
dren to  look  after,  and  therefore  she  must  not  go  out  to 
work,  but  she  must  keep  a  home  for  these  children,  and 
we  shall  maintain  her  altogether,  I  should  say  that  was 
far  more  adequate  and  far  better  for  the  community  ; 
but  then  you  are  making  a  little  scattered  home  of  each 
widow's  house. 

31582.  Have  you  not  seriously  had  it  before  you  that 
the  supplementing  of  wages  may  account  for  a  great  many 
of  the  trades  in  London  being  underpaid  ? — I  should  not 
have  thought  there  was  enough  of  this  relief  to  widows  to 
make  it  so. 

of     31583.  Not  only  to  widows,  but  to  others  ? — We  do 
not  give  enough  as  a  rule. 

31584.  It  is  a  little  difficult  sometimes  to  account  for 
the  low  wages  of  women  on  any  theory  whatever  ;  is  it 
not  possible  that  this  may  have  a  great  influence  ? — 
I  think  it  is  due  to  competition  among  the  women,  and 
the  fact  that  so  many  married  women  throw  themselves 
into  the  market  and  compete  with  the  widows.  I  think 
that  is  a  great  mischief.  If  you  can  make  a  law  that  a 
woman  who  has  got  a  husband  at  work  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  out  to  work  herself,  you  would  get  your 
women's  labour  rising  enormously  in  the  market  at  once. 
I  think  that  is  where  the  fault  lies  which  causes  these  very 
low  wages  too  often. 

31585.  Comparing  charity  and  poor  relief,  do  you  not 
find  that  the  dislike  of  charity  is  as  great  among  the  poor 
as  the  disUke  of  poor  relief  ? — No,  we  do  not  indeed.  I 
find  that  a  large  number  of  the  people  think  they  have  a 
right  to  come  round  to  the  church  for  anything  they  want. 

31586.  To  the  church  perhaps  ? — To  the  church  cer- 
tainly. "  I  never  troubled  you  before ;  I  want  this,  that 
and  the  other."  "  I  have  not  troubled  you  for  a  long 
time."  As  if  it  was  part  of  our  duty  to  be  troubled  with 
them  !  Often  enough  people  come  and  demand  relief, 
and  if  I  tell  them  I  cannot  give  it  to  them  for  any  reason 
they  have  all  sorts  of  threats ;  they  will  write  to  the  Bishop, 
and  do  all  sorts  of  things.  I  always  request  them  to  do 
so.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  people  who 
think  they  have  a  right  to  come  and  claim  help  from  the 
church  if  they  have  got  anything  \vrong  Avith  them. 

31587.  I  think  it  is  the  old  idea  that  the  poor  are  under 
the  care  of  the  Church  ? — Yes. 
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31588.  But  does  not  the  dishke  apply  to  organisations 
hke  the  Cliarity  Organisation  Society  ?    I  rather  find 

sation  ^^^^  ^^'^  dishke  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  as 
great  as  dislike  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is 
rather  more  be:ause  you  see  the  Charity  Organisation 
society  investigate,  and  they  do  not  like  investigation. 

31589.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  reason  of  it  ? — I  think 
that  is  a  great  part  of  the  reason. 

31590.  Then  you  have  a  difiiculty  in  getting  visitors  ; 
is  that  because  you  cannot  get  enough  visitors  or  because 
you  weed  your  visitors  rather  carefully  ? — Enough 
visitors  for  relief  purposes,  do  you  mean  ? 

31591.  Yes,  for  your  own  church  reUef  purposes  ? — 
I  use  my  ordinary  visitors  that  I  am  using  for  our  church 
work.  They  of  course  know  our  people  and  they  bring 
up  their  cases  for  relief.  But  with  a  population  of  24,000 
people  you  want  a  great  many  visitors  if  you  are  going 
to  know  your  people  thoroughly. 

31592.  But  you  could  use  more  ? — I  could  use  more 
certainly.   ■■  . 
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31593.  Then  is  it  on  account  of  people  with  leisure  The  Rev. 
not  applying  to  you    for  that  sort  of  work  ?— It  is  Prebendary 
purely  because  I  cannot  find  volunteers  and  have  not  n 

got  money  to  pay  other  people.  a^on. 

31594.  It  is  not  because  you  exact  a  high  standard  19  Nov.  1906. 
from  your  visitors,  is  it  ? — It  is  not  everyone  you  put   

on  to  be  a  visitor  to  the  poor  ? — No,  certainly  it  is  not.  dearth  of 

We  get  less  and  less  of  our  own  people  who  are  really  fit  ^?  .'^'^^^''y 
/•ill  visi  col's, 

tor  the  work. 

31595.  Indeed  ? — In  the  old  days  in  Stepney,  even  ten 
years  ago,  when  I  came  there,  we  had  a  great  many  people 
with  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  and  a  certain  amount  of 
culture  who  could  do  some  of  this  work.  But  they  have 
gone,  andyou  have  got  in  place  of  themnowyour  mechanics 
and  even  your  better  mechanics  are  going.  You  cannot 
use  their  wives  for  very  much  of  that  kind  of  work.  The 
people  do  not  care  to  be  visited  by  their  own  class,  and 
so  you  must  get  the  better  class  of  people  for  visiting ; 
but  they  do  not  exist  in  Stepney.  We  try  to  import  a 
certain  number  from  the  West  End.  I  have  got  several 
people  who  come  down  from  the  West  End  one  day  a  week 
and  visit ;  but  we  want  more,  and  every  parish  through- 
out East  London  has  the  same  complaint.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  we  have  got  only  one  class.  I  use  a  great 
many  of  that  class  ;  I  print  a  sheet  every  month  about 
foolscap  size,  giving  a  list  of  our  classes  and  services,  and 
I  send  them  to  every  house  in  the  parish  using  our  own 
people  to  do  that.  They  bring  us  notice  of  sickness  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  but  we  cannot  use  them  for  more 
thorough  visiting  and  certainly  not  for  rehef  purposes, 
because  Mrs.  Jones  will  not  be  visited  by  Mrs.  Smith. 

31596.  {Miss  Hill.)  We  have  been  considering  various  Increasing 
very  artificial  modes  of  stimulating  exertion,  but  httle  "^^^^  for 
has  been  said  about  the  natural  stimulus  of  need  and  of  extraneous 
parental  affection,  family  love,  himger  and  want,  but      the  poor  in 
incentives  to  action.   Is  there  not  a  very  great  danger  that  East  London, 
these  artificial  schemes  will  really  interfere  with  the  natural 

action  which  seems  to  have  been  appointed  for  stimulating 
relations  in  their  help  of  one  another  ? — I  think  there 
is  a  danger  in  it,  but  you  must  do  something.  The  rela- 
tions are  not  able  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  most  cases, 

31597.  Hitherto  in  most  cases  parents  have  maintained 
their  children,  have  they  not  ? — I  think  at  the  present 
time  that  we  are  passing  through  a  very  acute  crisis,  at 
any  rate  in  London.  I  am  afraid  ever  since  the  end  of 
the  war  there  has  been  depression  of  trade.  A  great  deal 
of  our  East  London  trade  and  of  the  river  trade  has  gone, 
but  our  people  are  there  still  and  they  do  not  go  when  the 
works  are  moved  away.  A  friend  of  mine  who  had  some 
works  in  Poplar  moved  away  down  to  Norfolk  some  two 
or  three  years  ago,  but  he  did  not  take  a  quarter  of  his 
workmen  with  him,  the  others  would  not  go.  Therefore 
we  are  overstocked  with  people  wath  very  little  outlet  for 
their  energies  and  with  very  httle  work  for  them,  and 
therefore,  I  feel  that  we  are  really  passing  through  a  very 
acute  crisis.  Whether  it  is  going  to  continue  or  whether 
trade  improving  in  the  country  will  filter  dowTi  to  East 
London,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  I  do  feel  that  the 
crisis  is  very  acute  and  that  the  power  of  the  poor  to  help 
one  another — their  wilhngness  to  helj)  one  another  we- 
know  is  perfectly  marvellous — is  becoming  less  and  less,, 
and  the  poverty  is  becoming  deeper  and  more  chronic. 

31598.  Do  you  think  that  really  is  so  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  so  in  my  own  part  of  East  London. 

31599.  Because  certainly  I  should  have  said  that  the 
standard  of  hving  all  over  London  had  rather  risen  than 
fallen  ? — In  the  last  twenty  years  ? 

31600.  Yes,  most  distinctly  ? — The  standard  of  hving  Increased 
probably,  yes,  when  you  have  got  anything  to  five  upon,  standard  of 
That  means,  of  course,  that  it  is  partly  that  very  fact  that  living  a  cause 
that  the  standard  of  living  perhaps  has  been  raised  by  in-  thriftless- 
creased  wages,  which  tends  to  their  being  less  in  reserve 
when  the  bad  times  comes.    Everybody  in  East  London  as 
much  as  anybody  else  hves  up  to  the  full  of  their  income 
now. 

31601.  That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties,  is  it  not  ? — 
That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties.  But  I  do  not  think 
their  standard  of  living  is  very  high. 

31602.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  reason  of  complaint 
of  the  standard  of  living,  but  in  considering  whether  things 
are  better  or  w-orse  I  think  we  have  to  take  it  into 
account,  have  we  not,  that  w^e  are  now  expecting  more 
for  the  people,  and  they  are  expecting  more  for  them- 
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The  Rev.     selves,  than  they  did  in  times  past  ? — I  suppose  we  are, 
Prebendary  but  I  really  do  not  know,  and  I  should  not  like  to  say  that 
definitely.    I  should  have  thought  that  in  the  last  twenty 

  years,  when  one  comes  to  look  back  over  them,  that  the 

19  Nov.  1906.  ordiD^'ry  mechanic  has  lived  pretty  well  when  he  has  got 

  money  coming  in — at  any  rate  since  I  have  known  him 

in  East  London. 

31603.  My  memory  is  going  back  to  rather  further 
than  twenty  years ;  surely  in  regard  to  food,  house 
room,  leisure  and  amusements  the  standard  has  risen  ? — 
In  regard  to  leisure  and  amusement,  yes,  but  in  regard 
to  house-room  I  should  think  that  they  have  not  more 
than  they  had,  have  they.  Perhaps  they  have  a  little 
more. 

31604.  Certainly  in  a  great  many  districts  in  London 
that  has  happened  which  you  seem  to  be  anticipating 
will  happen  in  the  East  End.  There  are  more  unlet  rooms 
in  the  South  of  London  ;  people  have  moved  to  the 
suburbs,  and  ronts  have  a  tendency  to  fall  ? — It  has 
come  now. 


Clearance 
schemes  and 
their  effect  on 
immigration 
of  inferior 
population 
in  Stepney. 


Decrease  of 
Tural  exodu*. 


31605.  You  say  you  think  your  parish  is  distinctly  worse, 
and  that  I  can  well  understand,  because  of  this  tendency 
to  move  out  of  London  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are 
better  off,  but  looked  at  it  in  regard  to  individuals,  you 
would  not  say  t  e  s'  ate  of  thing ;  was  worse,  would  you  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  say  we  have  got  a  very  much  lower  class  of 
people  now  than  we  had. 

31606.  I  wonder  where  those  who  are  not  Jews  are 
coming  from  ? — I  think  they  come  from  all  these  over- 
crowded areas  which  are  being  cleared  out,  Uke  Bethnal 
Green.  Then  there  was  another  great  clearance  made 
somewhere  North-west  of  the  City  of  London  a  little 
time  ago.    I  fancy  those  people  drifted  down. 

31607.  That  would  account  for  the  impression  that  the 
thing  was  a  good  deal  worse  without  its  being  worse 
with  regard  to  individuals  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

31608.  Nothing  impresses  me  more  than  the  immense 
progress  that  has  been  made  since  I  first  knew  London 
owing  to  a  number  of  influences  ? — I  think  in  many  ways 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  better,  but  I  think  at  the 
present  time,  and  for  the  last  three  years  particularly, 
we  have  had  more  people  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
than  I  have  known  before.  If  may  be  that  we  are  getting 
a  lower  class  in  my  particular  part,  possibly. 

31609.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  good  deal  more  talk 
about  poverty,  but  do  you  find  people  coming  up  from  the 
country  about  you  ? — No,  we  have  not  found  that  lately, 
and  they  get  no  sympathy  if  they  do  happen  to  come 
up  from  the  country. 

31610.  Of  course  London  wages  after  all  are  higher 
than  country  wages  ? — Yes. 

31611.  People  manage  to  save  on  country  wages,  do 
they  not  ? — They  are  thrifty. 

31612.  Does  that  not  point  to  the  real  root  of  the 
matter  ? — Yes,  partly.  We  find  that  less  people  do 
come  up  from  the  country  in  the  last  few  years  ;  there 
is  no  rush  up  just  now,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

31613.  But  you  grant  that  it  is  very  tempting  to  the 
countryman  ? — Very,  when  you  have  30s.  a  week  as  a 
minimum  wage,  which  is  what  our  borough  council  is 
demanding. 

31614.  And  a  distress  committee  for  people  who  are 
out  of  work  in  the  winter  ? — Yee,  it  is  very  tempting. 
As  I  say,  you  are  destroying  the  individuahty  of  the 
man  and  you  are  destroying  his  independence.  There 
is  the  danger,  but  

Thedeterior-  31615.  So  that  it  seems  as  if  any  hasty  action  would 
ation  of  the  be  rather  unwise  ? — I  think  it  would.  I  must  confess 
poor  and  its  ^j^^^  j  g^^^  puzzled  entirely  by  the  problem.  I  feel  the 
reme  les.  tremendous  need  of  something,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
to  touch  it  without  doing  more  harm  than  good.  That 
is  my  very  strong  feeUng  about  it. 

31616.  Do  you  think  that  one  great  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  we  cannot  deal  with  it  very  quickly  ; 
that  it  must  be  very  much  a  question  of  character 
and  influence  and  of  bringing  wise  ways  to  work,  and 
allowing  time  for  that  to  take  effect  on  the  people  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  feel  that  that  is  what  is  so  important ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  while  you  are 
growing  your  grass  your  steed  is  starving. 


31617.  Meantime  you  have  the  Poor  Law  ? — If  you  Ineffectiye- 
are  going  to  cast  them  bodily  into  the  workhouse  that  ness  of  Poor 
will  be  useless,  because  the  home  is  destroyed  and  broken  Law  to  deal 
up_  with  certain 

classes  of 

31618.  But  will  they  come  into  the  workhouse  ? —  poor. 
No,  they  will  not,  and  so  the  Poor  Law  does  not  touch  it. 

31619.  If  they  do  not,  then  they  find  other  resources, 
which  you  and  I  cannot  tell  where  they  come  from  ? — 
They  will  find  resources  somehow  or  another  just  to 
scrape  along  without  dying  of  starvation  and  without 
actually  starving  ;  but  I  think  the  children  are  being 
ruined  in  physique  very  often  by  it;  and  the  parents, 
too,  are  being  deteriorated. 

31620.  You  would  call  the  London  children  very 
healthy,  would  you  not — of  course  there  are  classes  that 
are  not,  but  as  a  whole  I  have  been  struck  by  the  physique 
of  the  London  children  ? — Of  course  they  gain  a  good 
deal  of  advantage  from  the  fact  that  they  hve  in  the 
streets.  That  is  a  great  advantage,  because  they  hve 
in  the  open  air.  However  much  we  object  to  the  streets 
as  a  place  to  live  in,  they  are  in  the  open  air. 

31621.  And  they  get  both  exercise  and  air  ? — Yes 
and  that  makes  up  for  a  good  many  drawbacks,  and  I 
think  it  compensates  for  a  good  deal. 

31622.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  wood-chopping  Wood-chop- 
business,  you  have  not  come  across  any  large  association  ping  employ- 
which  was  very  anxious  to  prevent  this  trade  passing  ment-relief. 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  wood-choppers,  have  you  ? — 

No,  I  have  not. 

31623.  Therefore  it  may  be  that  wood-chopping  is 
a  regularised  trade  of  a  large  description  without  your 
knowledge  of  it  ? — Yes,  perfectly  so. 

31624.  Regarding  the  conditions  of  the  Poor  Law 
and  of  charity,  I  suppose  that  the  object  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  of  charity  in  your  view  would  be  different  ? — ■ 

I  should  say  that  charity  ought  to  take  the  more  deserving  rp^^ 
people  who  have  done  their  best  for  themselves,  and  lespective 
who  have  really  tried  to  help  themselves  ;   and  I  think  functions  of 
the  Poor  Law  ought  to  be  able  to  give  them  a  much  more  charity  and 
considerate  treatment  than  it  does  ;  but  that,  I  suppose,  P*""^ 
would  be  where  the  difference  would  come  in  a  great  deal. 

31625.  According  to  their  distinctive  purposes  the 
failure  of  charity  would  be  different  from  the  failure  of 
the  Poor  Law,  would  it  not  ?  You  were  asked  a  question 
about  the  failure  of  charity  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Poor  Law,  but  can  you  compare  the  two  when  the 
purposes  of  the  two  are  different,  so  that  the  failure  of  one 
would  be  different  from  the  failure  of  the  other  ? — I  do 
not  quite  know.  I  have  not  faced  that  question.  That 
is  rather  a  new  form  of  question  to  me. 

31626.  I  only  suggest  that  it  is  possibly  more  difficult 
to  compare  the  two  in  an  off-hand  way,  as  I  think  you 
were  led  to  just  now  ? — I  think  it  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  compare  the  two. 

31627.  You  have  had  to  do  with  the  emigration  cases  The  cost  of 
in  the  past,  I  think  ?— A  little,  but  not  very  much.  We  emigration, 
generally  send  them  to  the  emigration  societies.    I  have 

had  really  very  little  to  do  with  that  personally. 

31628.  What  kind  of  sums  do  you  spend  on  emigration 
cases  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  ;  I  have  spent  very  little 
money  myself.  I  almost  always  do  it  through  either 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  or  the  Emigration 
Society,  or  both. 

31629.  Have  you  spent  £200  on  a  single  family  ?— No, 

not  anything  hke  it.  I  never  had  it  to  spend,  which  is  a  very  • 
good  reason  for  not  spending  it.    You  would  take  all  my 
charitable  money  for  a  whole  year  if  you  did  that. 

31630.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  rates,  two  cases  The  effect  ot 
have  occurred  to  my  knowledge,  one  in  which  a  sanitary  rates  on  ren  . 
inspector  required  better  sanitary  arrangements  right 
through  a  little  block  of  cottages,  and  the  landlord  said 
that  he  would  raise  the  rent  so  as  to  cover  the  expense  ; 
and  another  case  where  the  education  rates  were  raised, 
and  the  landlord  raised  the  rent  in  order  to  meet  the 
extra  rate.  Would  you  say  that  in  these  cases  the  rates 
fall  on  the  landlord  ? — No,  I  should  say  distinctly  that 
they  fall  on  the  tenant,  and  I  should  say  that  probably  the 
landlord  raised  the  rent  enough  to  pay  his  extra  rate  three 
times  over,  if  you  ask  me — perhaps  twice.  I  have  found 
a  good  many  instances  of  that  kind 
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ct  of  31631.  Therefore  the  effect  of  the  increased  rate  is  not 
rent,  to  add  to  the  obhgations  of  the  landlord  but  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  tenant  ? — I  think  the  increased  rates  account 
very  largely  for  the  increase  of  rents  that  has  gone  on 
lately.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  East 
London  the  landlords  were  extraordinarily  good  about 
that,  and  were  not  raising  their  rents  even  while  rates  went 
up,  considerably.  I  am  speaking  of  perhaps  fifteen  years 
ago.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  houses  were  not  letting 
so  very  easily.  But  when  in  our  particular  part  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  houses  and  the  landlord  could  let  a 
house  directly  it  was  vacant,  it  was  only  natural  that  he 
should  make  the  extra  rate  fall  on  the  tenant ;  so  I  sup- 
pose one  cannot  wonder  at  that,  and  I  think  he  did  it. 

31632.  If  you  largely  increase  the  amount  of  relief,  as 
has  been  suggested  to  you  this  afternoon,  and  that  relief 
is  paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  you  will  largely  increase  the 
rate,  and  therefore  the  rents  ? — Yes. 

31633.  And  that  would  really  mean  the  people  being 
still  further  mulct  for  the  increase  in  the  rates  ? — If  you 
paid  it  out  of  the  local  rates  and  not  out  of  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  it  would. 

31634.  I  meant  that  ? — Of  course  it  would  if  it  were  to 
come  out  of  the  local  rates,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that 
was  the  proposal  which  was  made  to  me. 

31635.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  throwing  the  normal 
relief  of  widows  and  so  on  upon  the  Exchequer  ?^ — I  do  not 
know  ;  I  am  not  enough  of  a  financier  to  answer  that. 
The  mischief,  as  I  think,  is  that  at  once  if  you  centraUse 
you  take  away  from  your  local  body  any  incentive  to 
caution  in  the  matter.  There  is  a  danger  I  see  always  of 
centralising  these  things ;  I  always  feel  that.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  spend  other  people's  money.  "  It  won't  raise 
our  rates  here,  so  it  won't  matter  ;  on  the  whole  of  London 
it  won't  make  much  difference."  That  is,  I  think,  the 
difficulty  here  ;  otherwise  one  would  like  to  see  aU  the 
rates  equalised,  I  suppose. 

31636.  I  think  you  know  Poplar  ;  you  have  heard 
probably  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  houses  unlet  in 
Poplar  ? — I  know  there  are.  I  go  down  the  East  India 
Road  frequently. 

31637.  So  their  rents  would  probably  be  low  ? — I 
should  think  their  rents  would  come  down  there  probably 


t) 


31638.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  the  restriction  of 
lical  the  birth  rate,  I  think  you  said  that  it  was  the  better 

class  that  had  the  smaller  famihes,  but  it  would  not  be  the 
better  class  who  would  be  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  would 
it  ?— No. 

31639.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  the  people  who  are 
most  restricting  their  families  who  would  be  influenced 
by  any  question  of  relief  from  the  rates  ? — No,  I  should 
thunk  not. 

31640.  Therefore,  it  would  be  like  trying  to  increase  the 
birth  rate  in  one  class,  which  was  the  better  class,  while  we 
were  relieving  quite  another  class,  the  class  which  you 
said  would  have  the  large  families  ? — It  would  be  doing 
more  than  that.  It  wo\ild  be  bringing  up  healthy  children 
instead  of  unhealthy  children  and  it  would  be  maintaining 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  mothers  of  the  families.  The 
advantage  of  that  would  be  much  more  my  point  if  it  were 
ever  tried  rather  than  the  idea  of  increasing  the  population. 

31641.  The  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  is  in  the  better 
class,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

31642.  And  therefore  the  premium  for  an  increase  of 
family  should  be  given  to  that  class  if  you  wish  to  increase 
families  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of 
giving  a  httle  medical  relief  just  at  the  time  of  the  confine- 
ment would  really  affect  the  question  of  the  birth-rate. 
These  people  who  are  restricting  their  families  in  that  way 
would  probably  look  a  little  further  ahead  and  say:  "Yes, 
it  is  all  very  well  to  give  me  relief  just  for  three  months 
when  the  child  is  bom,  but  I  have  to  keep  that  child  for 
fourteen  years."-  I  tliink  they  would  see  far  enough  not 
to  be  tempted  by  a  bait  like  that ;  only  it  would  prevent 
the  mothers  and  the  children  suffering  as  I  am  afraid  they 
do  suffer  too  often  now.  I  have  no  doubt  you  saw  the 
remarkable  letters  and  statistics  that  were  given  in  The 
Times  the  other  day.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that 
was  drawn  out  there,  supposing  the  figures  were  correct, 
namely,  that  the  men  who  belonged  to  benefit  societies 
have  much  smaller  famihes  than  those  who  do  not. 


31643.  That  is  to  say  those  of  the  upper  class  ? — Those 
of  the  thrifty  classes. 

31644.  But  the  persons  that  receive  rehef,  the  widows 
and  so  on  that  you  have  referred  to,  were  not  in  that  class, 
but  in  another  class  below  ? — Yes,  they  were  more  in  the 
Poor  Law  class. 
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31645.  Therefore,  no  premuim  that  you  gave  the  latter  i5eneficial 
class  would  extend  the  birth  rate  in  the  upper  class  ? —  effect  on 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all,  but  I  think  it  would  mothers  and 
prevent  the  health  of  the  mothers  being  injured  very  often,  children  of 
and  it  would  prevent  the  children  being  brought  up  feeble.  j.gjj'Jf 

31646.  If  you  gave  reUef  with  the  particular  purpose  of 
helping  mothers  and  children  in  this  way,  would  you  give  it 
on  any  conditions  that  would  keep  them  independent, 
or  would  you  look  forward  to  all  mothers  and  children  of 
that  class  coming  habitually  on  the  rates  ? — This  was  not 
my  proposal ;  it  was  a  proposal  which  was  fired  at  me, 
rather,  for  the  first  time,  and  I  do  not  think  I  had  heard  it 
before.  But  I  take  it  that  if  an  effort  were  made  to  carry 
it  out  it  would  mean  that  all  mothers  in  that  class  could 
apply  for  rehef  as  a  natural  right. 

31647.  Would  you  think  that  good  for  the  community  ? 
— The  difficulty  would  be  where  you  are  going  to  hmit  it, 
would  it  not  ?  You  would  have  to  hmit  it  in  some  way  to 
the  case  of  men  who  are  earning  less  than  a  certain  amount. 
It  is  a  httle  difficult  to  say  off-hand,  but  I  do  not  see  at  this 
moment  that  it  would  be  bad  for  the  community  if  you  said 
that  the  wife  of  any  man  who  was  earning  less  than  30s.  a 
week  should  be  given  that  help.  Of  course  it  would  be  bad 
in  this  way  that  perhaps  all  these  very  thriftless  people 
would  be  encouraged  not  to  exercise  any  self-restraint  in 
the  matter  of  their  famihes.  I  take  it  that  that  is  what 
people  have  got  to  learn  to  do — to  exercise  natural  self- 
straint  in  the  matter  rather  than  artificial  restraint ;  and  of 
course  it  would  tend  to  do  away  with  that  possibly  to  some 
extent. 

31648.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  poor  rehef  arrange- 
ments of  France  with  regard  to  this  matter  ? — No,  I  have 
not  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

31649.  You  are  not  speaking  then  from  any  experience 
outside  ? — No. 

31650.  I  think  you  admitted  that  some  200,000  children  Relief  of 
who  were  the  children  of  widows  in  the  receipt  of  poor  rehef  widows  with 
were  hving  in  semi-starvation  ? — I  did  not  admit  it.    I  children, 
was  told  so.    I  said  of  course  where  a  widow  was  left  with 

two  children  I  did  not  think  it  was  easy  for  her  to  ade- 
quately maintain  those  by  her  work  ;  and  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  200,000  are  being  so  brought  up  I  should  be  afraid  that 
the  statement  is  true. 

31651.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  spoke  of  your  own  district 
also  ? — I  said  I  did  not  think  a  woman  could  possiby 
maintain  two  children  properly  in  our  own  district. 

31652.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Can  you  infer  from  Stepney  or 
anything  that  you  have  seen  there  that  all  the  children  out- 
side Stepney  who  are  receiving  this  kind  of  rehef  are  in  such 
a  phght  ? — No,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair.  I 
said  I  thought  it  was  now  reckoned  that  in  Stepney  a 
woman  could  not  maintain  more  than  one  child. 

31653.  When  you  make  a  general  statement  hke  that 
of  course  you  have  in  your  mind  what  we  all  have  more  or 
less,  individual  cases  ;  do  you  not  find  that  these  cases  vary 
very  much,  I  mean  one  woman  is  a  careful  woman  and 
another  is  less  careful  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  unless  a  woman 
has  got  some  really  good  job  she  cannot  doit.  We  some- 
times get  our  women  taken  on  in  the  laundry  at  the  London 
Hospital,  for  instance,  when  they  can  keep  two  children 
decently  if  they  are  careful,  but  that  is  the  exception,  and 
there  are  very  few  jobs  going  for  women's  work  at  the 
present  time  in  our  district — and  I  should  have  thought 
that  was  true  for  most  of  the  East  End — where  two 
children  can  be  properly  maintained. 

31654.  This  woman  receiving  lOs.,  to  take  on  case 
that  was  mentioned,  would  get  how  much  from  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Nothing.  We  have  supposed  that  she  is  able  to 
maintain  her  two  children. 

31655.  With  nothing  from  the  Poor  Law  7 — Yes. 

31656.  Have  you  any  notion  what  she  would  spend 
on  the  meals  of  her  children  in  the  course  of  the  week  ; 
have  you  got  any  details  as  to  that  7 — I  have  gone  into 
it  once  or  twice,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  got  it  in  mind 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  good  many  years  eirce  I 
went  into  that. 
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The  Rev.        31657.  Wh  ^t  rent  would  she  pay? — Not  less  than 
Prebendary  2s.  6d.,  probably  3s ,  she  would  only  get  a  small  room 
^-      for  2s.  6d.    That  would  leave  her  Is.  a  day  to  feed  her- 
Dalton.     ggj£  children.    I  should  not  care  to  have  to  do 

19  n"^1906.  "^y^®"- 

  31658.  {Miss  Hill)  Do  not  a  good  many  of  them  get 

additional  help  from  relations  or  friends  or  somebody 
Do  you  think  many  poor  widows  are  really  dependent 
on  their  own  wages  ? — Yes,  I  do  indeed. 

31659.  Getting  very  little  help  from  anyone  else  1 — 
Yes,  I  do  indeed. 

Effect  of  out-  31660.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of 
cut-door  poor  relief  has  been  to  still  further  reduce 
wages  ? — I  should  not  have  thought  there  was  enough 
out-door  relief  of  recent  years  to  do  it.  but  I  really  have 
not  evidence  of  it.  I  suppose  where  it  is  given  whole- 
sale it  would  do  so  very  rapidly, 

31661.  In  Mile  End  it  would  be  more  frequently  given 
than  in  Stepney,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  much  more. 

31662.  About  the  training  ;  the  idea  of  some  of  those 
who  moved  in  favour  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
was  that  the  men  would  go  out  and  be  trained,  and  then, 

Unemployed  ^^ing  trained,  should  come  back  and  work;  to  your 
Workmen  knowledge  has  that  happened  to  any  extent  ? — No.  I 
do  not  think  it  has.  I  suppose  that  at  Hollesley  Bay 
they  are  giving  the  people  a  certain  amount  of  real  train- 
ing with  a  view  to  their  emigration.  We  send  our  emi- 
gration cases  to  HoUesley  Bay.  But  apart  from  that 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  real  training  given  to  these 
people,  and  I  do  not  think  they  have  come  back  from 
their  work  any  better  than  they  went,  except  that  they 
have  been  fed  for  a  time. 

31663.  With  regard  to  this  last  experiment,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  training,  however  theoretically 
it  may  have  seemed  right,  can  have  had  much  effect  ? — 
I  should  have  said  none. 

31664.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  seeing  to  the  ganging  of  a  certain  numler  of 
people,  or  have  you  seen  it  being  done.  Have  you  found 
a  difficulty  in  managing  men  of  different  activities  ? — 
I  have  never  had  any  of  that  work  to  do. 

316C5.  Do  you  think  that  the  evidence  that  there  is 
about  training  men  after  the  age  of  forty,  -ne  will  say, 
is  very  much  in  favour  of  such  a  thing  tting  successful  ? — 
I  have  not  studied  it  enough  to  answer.  I  do  not  think 
we  train  very  easily  after  v.e  are  forty,  I  must  say.  One's 
own  feehng  would  be  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  do 
so,  but  then  you  have  a  great  many  of  these  unem- 
ployed who  are  not  forty,  or  even  thirty.  There  it  is  ; 
it  is  the  young  men  who  are  the  sad  thing.  Last  year, 
on  our  Stepney  borough  relief  works,  we  found  that 
out  of  1700  applicants  758  were  under  thirty-five — very 
nearly  half  of  them. 

31666.  Do  you  think  those  men  could  have  been 
trained  ? — I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not. 

31667.  Did  any  of  those  under  thirty-five  go  to  the 
Colony  ? — Undoubtedly  some  of  them  would  have  gone 
but  I  have  not  got  the  figures  about  them. 

31668.  May  we  not  conclude  from  your  evidence  that  it 
is  somewhat  of  a  presumption,  that  it  might  be  made  an 
experiment  on  a  small  scale,  but  that  to  embark  on  a  large 
experiment  for  training  men  under  thirty  by  the  State 
would  be  very  hazardous  ? — I  suppose  you  had  better 
begin  with  a  small  experiment ;  it  is  generally  better  to 
begin  small. 

31669.  Does  the  evidence  at  aU  warrant  our  beginning 
with  a  large  experiment  ? — If  you  are  going  to  make  any 
effort  at  training  men  I  should  doubt  it. 

31670.  I  am  asking  you  to  give  the  evidence  ? — But  you 
see  I  am  afraid  most  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  Stepney 
and  not  on  the  training  work. 

31671.  You  were  on  the  Distress  Committee  ? — I  was, 
but  there  you  do  not  get  evidence  as  to  the  result  of  the 
training  on  the  men.  You  know  that  a  man  has  been  at 
HoUesley  Bay  for  some  time,  and  that  they  report  him  as 
being  satisfactory  and  capable,  and  so  on.  The  reports 
of  our  men  who  went  to  the  Colonies  were  on  the  whole 

'  very  satisfactory,  and  the  bulk  of  them  were  reported  as 
"  of  good  abihty." 
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31672.  But  when  the  man  came  back  he  wa.s  not  in  a 
better  position  to  obtain  a  Uvehhood  than  he  was  when  he 
went  ? — No,  because  when  he  went  down  there  he  was  put 
to  do  garden  work,  or  digging  up,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  then  when  he  comes  back  he  comes  back  to  his 
ordinary  work.  But  we  have  not  got  any  garden  work. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  wanted  a  good  many  gardeners 
and  diggers  or  ploughmen  we  might  find  that  this  man  was 
better  qualified  for  that  sort  of  work  than  he  had  been. 
But  you  send  him  out  into  the  country  to  be  trained  there 
and  you  bring  him  back  into  London,  where  there  are  no 
country  gardens.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  advantage  in  that 
way. 

31673.  Was  not  the  idea  in  sending  these  men  to  such 
places  as  Hollesley  Bay,  that  they  might  be  trained  in 
country  work,  and  that  they  might  then  settle  in  the 
coimtry  ? — Yes,  but  I  always  thought  that  that  was 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  begirming.  Take  a  man  with 
a  wife  and  four  children  ;  you  keep  him,  and  you  keep  him 
well,  at  Hollesley  Bay,  feeding  him  well  and  giving  him  6d. 
a  week  for  tobacco  ;  and  you  give  his  wife  10s.  a  week  and 
so  much  for  the  children,  15s.  or  17s.  a  week  altogether. 
Then  you  ask  that  man  to  go  and  start  in  the  country, 
where  he  would  get  14s.  a  week  ;  he  will  not  do  it. 

31674.  Does  not  the  conclusion  come  from  that  that  if 
they  are  to  be  trained  they  must  be  trained,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  open  world,  the  open  market,  more  or  less,  with  the 
pressure  of  necessity  upon  them  ;  otherwise  the  training 
will  lead  to  a  kind  of  Ufe  which  will  be  purely  artificial  and 
will  not  eventually  lead  to  training  at  all,  possibly  ?■ — Yes, 
there  the  difficulty  is.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  certainly 
that  what  half  these  men  want  is  definite  training  in  work. 
Whether  you  could  afterwards  supply  them  with  employ- 
ment is  anoither  matter.  Of  course,  there  comes  the  ques- 
tion which  I  asked  before:  Is  there  really emplo3rment  for 
all  the  men  we  have  got  in  England  ;  if  not,  the  sooner  we 
can  ship  them  off  the  better.  If  there  is  eniplojrment 
then  if  you  train  the  man  to  do  his  best  he  will  oo  it  some- 
where or  another,  but  if  there  is  not  employment  sufficient 
for  aU  our  people  it  is  no  use  training  them. 

31675.  If  there  is  found  not  to  be  sufficient  employment 
of  the  particular  type  that  that  man  is  trained  to  do,  the 
question  is  whether  there  is  not  other  employment  that  he 
might  take.  I  mean  a  man  who  has  been  to  a  colony  and 
come  back  and  then  will  ask  possibly  for  the  same  em- 
plojment  as  before,  you  would  say  that  in  his  case  no  step 
forward  has  teen  taken,  would  you  not  t- — That  would  be 
so.  If  he  has  been  trained  at  all,  what  kind  of  work  would 
he  be  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  ? 

31676.  Does  not  your  argument  come  to  this,  that  at  an 
earher  stage,  when  the  man  is  more  malleable,  he  should 
have  if  possible  a  chance  of  doing  a  better  type  of  work 
than  his  father  did  ? — Yes,  instead  of  doing  worse,  as  is 
often  the  case  now. 

31677.  Therefore  it  is  not  rather  an  educational  question 
at  the  earher  stage  of  his  career,  or  should  it  not  be  rather 
an  educational  question  in  mid  hfe  ? — It  is  distinctly 
preferable  that  the  education  should  come  earlier,  though 
not  before  fourteen.  You  could  take  advantage  of  the 
suggestion  that  the  boy  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  should 
only  work  half  time  and  should  have  the  benefit  of  training 
then.  That  I  should  say  would  be  a  preferable  scheme 
and  that  would  be  a  scheme  for  the  future.  But  you 
have  got  a  large  number  of  these  people  who  are  now 
launched  into  the  world  and  who  are  aheady  married 
and  who  will  become  more  and  more  hopeless  objects 
vmless  you  do  something  to  deal  with  them. 

31678.  Taking  that  as  one  part  of  the  problem,  and  the 
training  of  the  young  as  the  other,  if  the  latter  is  left 
rmdone  the  problem  will  go  on,  I  understand  ? — It  cer- 
tainly will,  I  should  think. 

31679.  You  have  objections  to  referring  these  men,  as 
able-bodied  men  out  of  work,  to  the  Poor  law  and  throwing 
upon  the  Poor  Law  the  whole  responsibihty  of  somehow  or 
other  dealing  with  them  ? — The  Poor  Law  at  present  refuse 
to  face  that  responsibihty.  It  has  nothing  to  say  to  them, 
except,  "  Come  into  the  house  with  your  wife  and 
children — break  up  your  home  and  come  into  the  house." 
A  man  naturally  feels  "  Here  is  a  jolly  hopeless  thing  to 
do.  If  we  once  go  in  there  how  are  we  ever  to  come  out  ? 
We  have  got  our  own  home  now  to  go  to,  but  I  cannot 
come  out  and  look  for  work.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  simply 
throw  the  sponge  up  altogether  if  I  go  in.  But  rather  than 
throw  the  sponge  up  hke  that  I  will  do  anything,  better 
starve." 
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31680.  May  I  put  this  to  you,  that  possibly  the  Poor 
Law  having  the  responsibihty  thrown  on  it  might  rally  to 
it  and  might  deal  with  these  people  on  farms  or  in  any 
other  desirable  way  out  of  London.  Have  you  any 
objection  to  their  going  to  the  Poor  Law  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  Poor  Law  makes  the  attempt  to  do  it  ? — 
The  Poor  I  aw  has  had  the  responsibility  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  it  has  not  made  that  attempt  yet. 

31681.  Have  you,  during  the  last  four  years,  in  Stepney 
made  any  attempt  to  throw  these  cases  on  the  Poor  1  aw  ? 
— A  very  large  number  have  appUed  to  the  Poor  Law. 
They  have  come  to  us  for  help,  and  we  have  said  "  No,  we 
cannot  do  anything  ;  you  must  apply  to  the  Poor  Law." 
Then  they  come  back  and  they  say,  "  We  have  been  to  the 
reUeving  officer,  and  he  says  we  have  all  got  to  go  into  the 
house. 

31682.  Did  you  try  anything  with  a  view  to  getting  a 
reasonable  indoor  relief  system  adopted  to  deal  with  them  ? 
— No,  I  am  afraid  we  did  not.  One  wants  more  time 
than  one  gets  to  get  through  what  one  has  to  do. 

31683.  (Cliairman.)  In  regard  to  the  reports  on  your 
men  who  were  sent  to  the  colony,  what  is  meant  by  their 
being  of  good  or  fair  ability ;  does  it  mean  that  a  man 
is  of  fair  ability  to  earn  his  livelihood  ? — It  means  that 
he  proved  himself  fairly  capable  of  doing  his  work,  I 
suppose.  Of  the  men  at  Fambridge  fourteen  are  reported 
to  have  good  abiUty  and  one  man  is  reported  to  have  fair 
ability.  The  conduct  of  these  men  was  good  except  in 
two  cases  only  ;  one  was  fair.  Probably  the  fair  ability 
would  mean  that  the  man  was  fairly  able  to  do  the  work 
which  was  given  him  in  Fambridge  where  they  have  been 
building  a  sea  wall. 

31684.  {Mr.  Loch.)  It  was  a  badly  built  sea  wall,  for  it 
came  to  grief  ? — Very  hkely.  You  might  say,  Here  is 
one  man  who  was  a  real  duffer  whatever  you  put  him 
to  do  ;  if  you  put  him  to  carry  a  hod  of  mortar  he  upset 
it  all ;  and  here  is  another  man  who  has  not  used  to  build- 


ing a  sea  wall  but  who  when  given  the  job  tackled  it,  and 
was  able  to  tackle  it  when  they  gave  the  work  to  him 
and  showed  him  how  to  do  it.  I  take  it  that  is  what  is 
meant  by  being  of  fair  ability. 

31685.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  regard  to  cases  where 
the  able-bodied  are  sent  to  the  relieving  officer  who 
offers  the  workhouse  and  the  men  decUne  the  workhouse 
and  come  back  to  you,  do  you  do  anything  ? — No.  Oc- 
casionally if  we  think  it  is  a  very  acute  case  we  have  to 
send  them  for  a  day  or  two's  chopping  at  the  Church  Army 
yard  in  order  to  meet  the  emergency. 

31686.  What  becomes  of  them  eventually  ? — They 
rub  along  somehow. 

31687.  They  are  not  absolutely  destitute  then  ? — 
They  go  very  often  all  day  without  food  and  they  perhaps 
live  on  bread  and  tea  when  they  get  it.  A  man  told  me 
the  other  day  that  he  and  his  three  children  had  had  two 
pennyworth  of  rice  as  their  Uving  for  a  day. 

31688.  But  still  they  do  not  actually  die  ? — No,  they  do 
not  actually  die,  but  they  deteriorate  and  they  get  thiimer. 

31689.  You  refer  to  the  wood-chopping  and  the  injury 
to  the  trade  by  the  competition  of  certain  large  works  ; 
have  you  any  wood-chopping  by  the  board  of  guardians 
at  Stepney  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  we  have. 

31690.  Any  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  guardians 
has  not  been  brought  before  you  as  a  grievance  ? — It 
has  not  in  the  same  way  that  the  other  has,  which  was 
started  for  relief  purposes  only. 

31691.  {Mr.  Loch.)  If  the  Poor  Law  were  dealing  vrith 
this  question  in  a  way  you  might  think  right,  would  you 
have  any  objection  to  the  Poor  Law  having  authority 
to  deal  with  it,  or  do  you  wish  to  keep  these  people  under 
some  other  authority? — I  do  not  think  I  should  have  any 
objection  to  the  Poor  Law  dealing  with  it. 

31692.  Even  if  they  lost  their  franchise  ?— No.  There 
would  be,  I  suppose,  very  strong  objection  to  it,  but  I  do 
not  thiak  personally  I  should  object. 
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Tuesday^  November  20th,  1906. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Georoe  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  J.  PATTEN-MAcDotrQALL,  C.B. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart 
The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  op  Ross. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Rev.  Bradley  Hurt  Alfoed,  called ;  and  Examined. 


31693.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  have  prepared  a 
statement  which,  if  you  will  put  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your 
evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  am  asked  to  give  evidence  on 

(1.)  The  eflect  of  charity  on  recipients. 
(2.)  The  effect  of  co-operation  between  the  ad- 
ministrators of  charity,  and  of  poor  relief. 

2.  My  qualifications  for  spealdng  on  these  topics  are 

(1.)  That  I  was  from  1869-1903  a  clergyman 
beneficed  in  poor  parishes — first  in  Shoreditch,  then 
in  Marylebone,  where  the  distribution  of  charitable 
reUef  by  means  of  district  visitors  or  otherwise  was 
among  my  duties. 

(2.)  That  I  have  been  guardian  of  the  poor  in  three 
metropolitan  unions,  viz.,  Shoreditch,  Marylebone 
and  Paddington.    In  Marylebone  my  service  ex- 


20  Nov.  1906. 


tended  over  seven  years,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  Rev.  Bradley 
time  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Out-Relief  Committee.  Hurt  Alford. 

(3.)  That  almost  from  the  beginning  I  have  be- 
longed to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  (C.O.S. 
that  twice  I  was  elected  as  its  Chairman  of  Council 
and  of  recent  years  have  been  permanent  Chairman 
of  its  Marylebone  Branch. 

3.  I  am  convinced  of  the  value  of  co-operation  between  Value  of 
the  two  methods  of  relief  to  the  poor,  viz.,  that  by  State  co  operation 
intervention,  and  that  by  voluntary  efforts.  between  Poor 

Law  and 

4.  These  voluntary  efforts  may  be  divided  into  two  charity, 
classes,       parochial — limited  inarea — and  institutional — 
unlimited  in  area  (within  London),  but  more  specialised 

in  action. 

5.  Parochial  relief  within  my  recollection  was  often  J^j'J™^ 
bestowed  without  consideration — rather  to  relieve  the  methods  of 
feelings  of  donors  than  to  give  effect  to  any  fixed  prin-  admiii'ster- 
ciples.    In  the  sixties  of  last  century  I  remember  a  lady  ing  charity. 
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of  title,  district  visitor  in  a  West  End  parish,  reporting 
that,  having  found  a  family  in  distress,  she  had  left  a 
sovereign  with  them  to  buy  rice.  Of  late  years  however  a 
better  state  of  things  has  come  about.  Instead  of  charity 
being  a  one  man's,  or  even  a  one  lady's,  business,  it  is  now 
more  often  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  Committee.  Criti- 
cisms of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  of  public 
opinion  have  demanded  more  method  in  action  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  it.  The  well-administered  parish  has 
its  rules  for  investigation,  its  record  of  gifts,  its  system  of 
pensions  for  the  aged.  Formerly,  at  least  in  Marylebone, 
the  weekly  out-relief  lists  came  before  the  Church  Com- 
mittee for  inspection,  with  a  view  to  prevent  overlapping. 

6  My  experience  is  that  charity  so  guarded,  studying  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  applicant,  yet  not  deluded  into 
crediting  every  story,  or  avoiding  the  touch  of  the  Poor 
Law  as  unholy,  is  already  of  service  to  the  State,  and  might 
become  yet  more  serviceable  if  duly  encouraged.  In 
Paddington  arrangements  between  our  Board  and  several 
Parochial  Relief  Committees  have  subsisted  for  some  years 
(as  described  in  Mr.  D.  Fuller's  book  on  charity  and  the 
Poor  Law)  to  the  common  benefit. 

7.  My  contention  is  that  regard  might  be  paid  by  the 
guardians  to  the  distribution  of  charity  within  the  parishes 
of  the  union.  Such  charity  is  more  methodical  than  it 
used  to  be  ;  is  conscious  of  being  watched,  and  desirous  of 
being  useful  in  a  civic  sense.  Where  there  are  defects, 
recognition  by  the  authorities  of  the  Poor  Law  might  well 
cause  improvement ;  for  recognition  of  usefuLaess  is  a 
stimulus  to  sound  practice. 

8.  Generally  speaking,  what  the  effect  of  charity  on 
the  recipient  will  be  depends  on  two  contributory  causes. 
Is  the  mind  of  the  donor  set  on  making  his  help  substantial 
enough  to  be  really  remedial  ?  Has  he  enquired  what 
other  agencies  are  doing  in  the  case  ?  Will  he  study 
antecedents  and  surroundings,  and  exert  his  utmost  to 
restore  his  client  to  independence  ?  Is  the  mind  of  the 
recipient  such  as  to  accept  charity  as  the  brotherly  gift 
of  a  friend,  prefe;  ring  it  as  such  to  any  contribution  com- 
pulsorily  levied  on  strangers  ? 

9.  Institutional  agencies  which  are  helpful  in  the 
work  of  the  guardians  may  be  classified  according  to  the 
kind  of  help  they  aft'ord. 

10.  There  are  those  already  recognised,  and  performing 
certain  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the  guardians. 

(o)  Boarding-out  Committees  answerable  for  the 
care  of  children  still  chargeable,  placed  out  in  the 
country  under  their  supervision.  This  system 
might  be  extended  to  children  boarded  out  within 
the  union. 

(6)  The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants,  which  in  thirty-three  MetropoUtan 
unions  visits  and  reports  on  the  condition  of  girls 
who  have  left  the  workhouse  schools  for  service 
It  possesses  a  home  at  Hitchin  for  difficult  girls 
and  a  large  body  in  London  of  experienced  workers. 
Might  it  not  be  certificated  after  the  manner  of 
a  Boarding-out  Committee  ? 

(c)  A  similar  use  might  be  made  of  the  Association 
for  Befriending  Boys  more  recently  established. 

{d)  Committees,  partly  from  those  within  and 
partly  from  those  without  the  Board,  who  visit 
the  lying-in  wards,  and  help  the  single  women  and 
babies  after  their  discharge. 

11.  There  are  institutional  agencies  which  might  pro- 
vent  the  necessity  of  rehof  from  the  guardians. 

(a)  Mr.  Goschen's  minute  (which  might  be  re- 
issued again  and  emphasized)  recognised  the  wisdom 
of  guardians  co-operating  with  a  society,  whose  aim 
was  not  merely  to  detect  the  unworthy  but  to  study 
the  conditions  of  the  worthy,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
curing for  them  suitable  and  sufficient  help.  The 
Committees  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
were  thus  encouraged  to  believe  that  certain  ap- 
phcants  would  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Board, 
who,  it  seemed  likely,  would  be  saved  from  be- 
coming paupers.  I  can  testify  to  the  good  results 
of  this  accord  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone.  The 
reheving  officers  send  to  us.  of  their  ov.n  initiative, 
cases  in  advance  to  see  if  we  can  deal  with  them 
before  and  instead  of  their  coming  before  the  Relief 
Committee.    Relieving  officers  also  note  upon  our 


case-papers  which  are  of  the  same  nature  as  case- 
papers  in  use  among  the  guardians  of  Paddington, 
any  information  they  possess  whijh  may  guide  our 
judgment.  Guardians  also,  considering  it  possible 
that  temporary  help  might  meet  a  temporary  want, 
or  the  raising  of  a  pension  prevent  all  necessity  of 
State  help,  adjourn  a  current  case  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  Committee. 
That  the  members  of  this  society  do  not  undertake 
their  duties  with  a  light  heart  may  be  seen  by  a 
notice  in  "  Professor  Sidgwick's  Life  "  (p.  342),  who 
adopted  its  principles  at  Cambridge  in  the  spirit 
of  a  philosopher,  and  carried  them  out  with  full 
consciousness  of  the  difficulties. 

(6)  Provident  and  other  dispensaries  could  aid 
applicants  for  medical  reUef,  where  investigation 
showed  that  they  are  above  destitution.  In  this 
way  acquaintance  with  the  Poor  Law  might  be 
checked  at  an  early  stage,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience that  on  a  grant  of  medical  relief  other  ap- 
plications soon  follow. 

(c)  A  registry  for  women  workers  in  Paddington 
has  found  employment,  mostly  temporary,  but  in 
some  cases  permanent,  for  many  hundreds  within 
the  last  four  years  ;  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  guar- 
dians' desire  setting  private  enterprise  to  work. 

12.  There  are  associations  which  supplement  the  work 
of  guardians. 

(a)  Wherever  the  Brabazon  Society  has  been 
admitted  to  a  workhouse,  it  has  shown  tact  and 
success  in  supplying  light  employment  to  inmates 
unable  to  do  the  ordinary  work  of  the  house,  and  I  can 
testify  to  the  cheering  influence  of  its  visitors  in 
PaddingtoD. 

(6)  The  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association  exists 
to  visit  afflicted  children  in  their  own  homes,  or  to 
send  them  away  for  convalescence.  The  officials 
of  London  infirmaries  might  well  be  encouraged  to 
supply  the  secretary  (whose  willingness  for  that 
purpose  I  have  ascertained)  with  the  names  of 
children  patients  discharged  to  their  relatives,  whose 
welfare  and  continuity  in  treatment  would  be  the 
care  of  appointed  visitors. 

13.  I  submit  that  this  interaction  of  State  agents 
and  voluntary  agents  is  eminently  wise  and  desirable. 

(a)  I  desire  it  as  a  volunteer,  in  order  that  philan- 
thropists may  be  steadied  in  their  work  by  a 
fuller  sense  of  its  wide  significance  ;  that  visitors  to 
the  poor  may  be  moved  to  a  more  continuous  study 
of  the  poor,  and  more  considered  and  persistent 
action,  as  feeling  their  responsibility  to  a  board  which 
entrusts  them  with  civic  duties. 

(6)  I  desire  it  as  a  guardian  ;  for  I  recognise  vntb 
Mr.  Birrell  that  there  is  "  a  charm  about  voluntary 
work  which  could  never  be  obtained  in  connection 
with  work  done  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  or 
ratepayer."  Also  I  see  that  in  this  way  something 
of  a  novitiate  may  be  provided  to  train  the  judg- 
ment, and  supply  acquaintance  with  details  of  work 
among  the  poor.  So  candidates  for  the  Board  might 
prove  more  suitable  for  election,  and  when  elected 
more  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  issue 
out  of  the  preplexities  of  pauperism  save  by  following 
patiently  and  through  many  long  passages  the  clue 
of  experience. 

31694.  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  a  long  experience  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Luke's,  Marylebone,  which  is  a  poor 
parish  you  say  ? — Quite. 

31695.  During  that  time  you  have  taken  a  very  special 
interest  in  trying  to  promote  a  system  of  co-operation 
between  the  charities  and  Poor  Law  rehef  ? — I  foimd  it 
already  in  being,  and  I  tried  fo  follow  out  the  lines  that 
my  predecessors  laid  down. 

31696.  What  has  already  been  done,  I  suppose,  con- 
vinces you  that  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  co-operation  ? — I  think  so. 

31697.  You  divide  voluntary  effort  into  two  heads, 
— the  parochial,  which,  of  course,  would  be  hmited,  and 
work  locally,  and  then  the  institutional,  which  is  more  or 
less  unUmited ;  by  institutional  you  mean  institutions 
outside  the  Poor  Law  ? — Quite  so. 
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31698.  Hospitals  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  those  specially  that 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  paragraphs. 

31699.  Your  parish  set  up  a  regular  system  of  investiga- 
tion and  a  record  of  gifts,  and  you  a;lso  tried  to  estabUsh 
some  system  of  pensions  ? — Yes. 

31700.  Did  the  pension  system  ever  attain  any  dimen- 
sions ? — I  think  at  its  maximum  it  was  about  twenty- 
three  or  thirty  cases  in  a  parish  of  5,000. 

31701.  When  you  gave  a  pension  had  you  any  difficulty 
in  finding  the  funds  to  satisfy  it  ? — No. 

31702.  Where  did  the  funds  come  from,  outside  or  inside 
the  parish  ? — Wholly  or  almost  entirely  from  outside, 
through  personal  or  congregational  good  wishes. 

31703.  St.  Luke's  is  a  poor  district,  but  it  is  part  of 
Marylebone,  portions  of  which  are  rich  ? — Yes. 

31704.  Did  the  money  mainly  come  from  Marylebime 
or  a  wider  area  ?— Paddington  and  Marylebone. 

31705.  From  your  experience  do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  largely  develop  a  pension  system  based  upon 
voluntary  contributions  ? — I  think  it  might  be  done.  I 
understand  us  to  be  speaking  at  the  present  moment 
chiefly  of  the  fifth  paragraph  ? 

31706.  Yes  ? — I  think  if  it  were  encouraged  by  the 
authorities  it  might  be  largely  expanded. 

31707.  In  giving  a  pension  you  try  to  investigate  the 
case  of  the  applicant,  and  you  try,  I  assume,  to  ascertain 
what  other  sources  of  income  there  are  ? — Certainly. 

31708.  Did  you  make  any  rule  a.,  to  what  was  adequate 
rehef  ?— Yes. 

31709.  Wliat  was  your  idea  of  adequate  rehef  ? — From 
3s.  6d.  to  4s.  above  rent. 

31710.  For  one  person  ? — For  one  person. 

31711.  You  found  that  that  worked  fairly  well  ?— 
That  enabled  us  to  keep  more  cases  from  coming  to  the 
Poor  Law  for  relief. 

31712.  They  would  be,  I  presume,  old  persons  ? — Yes. 

31713.  Did  they  supplement  at  all  their  pensions  by 
work  ? — In  some  cases  yes,  and  in  some  cases  no. 

31714.  The  work  would  be  charing,  and  that  sort  of 
thing  ? — Yes,  there  might  be  Army  pensioners. 

31715.  There  is  a  theory  that  outdoor  rehef ,  even  if  it 
takes  the  shape  of  a  pension,  if  it  is  extended  to  any  con- 
siderable dimensions,  affects  wages ;  but  the  class  of 
persons  with  whom  you  were  dealing  would  not  do  work 
that  M'ould  affect  the  wages  of  any  staple  industry  or 
trade  ? — They  were  almost  entirely  off  the  market. 

31716.  And  got  ar.  odd  job,  I  suppose,  now  and  then  ?— 
Yes. 

31717.  In  your  experience,  is  it  easier  for  the  old  women 
to  get  that  sort  of  work  than  for  the.  old  men  ? — Yes. 

31718.  The  men  have  greater  difficulty  ? — Yes  ;  there 
is  less  opportunity  for  their  odd  jobs  and  less  demand. 

31719.  Have  you  ever  been  a  guardian  ? — I  am  a 
^  guardian  now  at  Paddington. 

31720.  Does  the  Paddington  Board  of  Guardians  work 
in  co-operation  with  the  Charity  Organisation  ?— Yes. 

31721.  What  form  does  that  co-operation  take  ? 
— For  instance,  last  Thursday  at  our  meeting  two  certain 

^  cases  were  referred  to  the  Charitj'  Organisation  Society, 
who  undertake  to  give  them,  by  their  rules,  interim  relief, 
with  an  endeavour  to  meet  their  needs  without  further 
application  to  the  Poor  Law.  I  have  a  body  of  printed 
rules  here  on  which  it  works.  {See  AppendixNo.  XIV  (A).) 

31722.  I  see  according  to  this  there  is  co-operation  with 
regard  to  outdoor  relief.  The  Paddington  Board  of 
Guardians  have  directed  that  the  relieving  officer  after 
making  his  enquiries  is  to  send  the  list  of  applicants  out- 
relief  with  other  particulars,  to  the  secretarj^  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Committee,  so  that  there  is  an  interchange  of 
information  ? — Constantly,  and  in  ilarylebone  likewise. 

31723.  I  suppose,  as  one  of  the  Charity  Organisation, 
if  you  have  the  funds  you  are  able  to  deal  with  those  cases 
where  a  little  assistance  of  a  kind  that  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  could  not  give  is  necessary  to  set  persons  on 
their  legs  again  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  a  precis  here  of  divers 
cases  in  which  we  have  so  acted. 
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31724.  You  have,  on  behalf  of  the  Charity  Organisation,  Eev.  Bradley 
been  able  every  year  to  assist  a  certain  number  of  people  Alford. 

who  would  otherwise  have  come  to  the  Poor  Law  ? —   

Certainly,  several  cases.  Nov.  1906. 

31725.  And  who,  as  far  as  you  know,  have  not  since 
come  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

31726.  Could  you  just  give  a  typical  case  or  two  ? —  Typical  cases 
W.B.,  69,  messenger,  member  of  the  Oddfellows,  upheld  ^j^g  ^harU  ' 
by  the  church  to  which  we  recommended  it  for  two  weeks  Qj-.'ani'sation 
pending  inquiries,  then  aided  for  three  weeks  more  while  Society. 

it  was  sent  to  our  pension  referees.  On  their  recom- 
mendation of  it  a  pension  was  originated  of  3s.  6d.  to 
meet  hi-s  club-pay. 

31727.  That  is  an  old  man  who  gets  a  pension  in  place 
of  outdoor  rehef  ;  could  you  give  us  a  case  of  any  younger 
man  or  younger  people  who  have  dropped  out  of  employ- 
ment that  you  have  been  able  to  get  into  emj^loymcnt  ? — 
I  have  this  one  that  approximates  to  your  request.  P.M.,  a 
married  man  of  twenty-seven,  wife  thirty-one,  two  chil- 
dren ;  at  the  moment  he  is  in  fever  hosjiital ;  the  case 
was  sent  to  us  by  the  reheving  officer  to  whom  the  wife 
apjslied,  and  we  helped  to  tide  the  family  over  the  four 
weeks,  and  on  his  recovery  he  got  employment. 

31728.  Wliat  do  you  do  as  regards  medical  relief  ?    Do  Medical 

you  take  any  special  action  in  that  sense,  that  is,  the  ^/''^f.^'" 

Charity  Organisation? — We  endeavour  to  furnish  dis-  . , . 

1  ,f  ,         •  ,    ,  ■     .  (Jrcamsation 

pensary  letters  or  recommend  jirovident  dispensaries  m  go^iety 

order  to  discourage  their  applying  to  the  rehef  office  for  cases. ' 

medical  relief. 

31729.  Those  orders  that  you  gave  v/ould,  as  a  rule,  be 
free,  I  presume  ? — Yes  ;  the  orders  for  the  Western 
General  Dispensary  would,  of  course,  be  free. 

31730.  We  have  had  some  evidence  in  regard  to  the  KeKpeetive 
different  effect  upon  the  individual  of  receiving  rehef  from  ettect  of 
charity  and  from  the  Poor  Law  ;  should  you  say  it  is  less 
demoralising  for  a  man  to  get  a  pension  from  the  Charity 
Organisation  than  t  j  receive  permanent  outdoor  rehef  ?— 

Yes, 

31731.  In  what  sense  is  it  less  demorahsing  ? — I  think 
in  the  sense  that  when  a  man  begins  to  rely  on  the  Poor 
Law  he  is  launching  himself  upon  an  inclined  plane 
which  leads  him  to  more  and  more  dependence,  whereas  I 
think  where  charity  is  providing  it.  more  friendly  relations 
must  subsist,  and  more  personal  interest  is  involved ; 
and  the  man,  I  thinlc,  is  checked  in  his  dependence. 

31732.  If  the  pension  is  permanent  he   is  dependent 
upon  it  ? — True. 

31733.  You  think  that   medical    relief  as  now   ad-  Medical 
ministered  is  rather  an  inducement  to  the  people  ultimately  relief  as  the 
to  come  on  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  in  evidence  from  stepping- 
the  testimony  of  our  reheving  officers  in  Paddington,  stone  to 
and  our  statistics.  "^her  rehei 


31734.  I  assume  that  after  medical  rehef  has  been 
given  there  would  be,  perhaps,  an  ajjplication  for  food  ? 
— Certainly. 

31735.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  it  would  be  (Question  of 
possible  to  dissociate  from  the  Poor  Law  the  relief  given  separating  _ 
for  sickness  ? — Do  you  mean  to  leave  that  to  voluntary  medical  relief 
agencies  ;  dissociate  it  in  what  sense  ?  Y>^ox  Law- 

31736.  That  it  should  not  be  associated  with  the  stigma, 
so  to  say,  of  pauperism,  that  it  should  not  disfranchise  the 
person  receiving  it  ? — If  it  is  still  under  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  dissociate 
the  two.  If  it  were  put  under  a  separate  administration 
it  would  be  a  novel  experiment,  but  it  might  be  successful. 

31737.  Supposing  a  man  is  ill,  and  he  gets  assistance 
from  a  hospital,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  I  assume  it 
would  be  free  ? — Yes. 

31738.  Wliat  is  the  difference  between  getting  that 
sort  of  assistance  and  getting  it  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  must  revert  to  my  former  remark,  that  m_v 
experience  is,  though  I  am  not  able  philosochically  to 
put  it  on  its  right  ground,  that  it  is  not  so. 

31739.  It  has  not  the  same  demoralising  effect  ? — • 

I  think  so.    I  have  quoted  Mr.  Birrell  here  :   "  There  is  Voluiitaiy 
a  chcarm  about  voluntary  work,"  and  that  is  true  not  only  hosjiital  and 
of  the  worker  but  of  the  person  benefited.  dispensaries 

31740.  Is  there  any  general  hospital  in  Paddington  ? —  in  Pacldbg- 
Yes,  St.  Mary's.  ton. 
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31741.  Have  you  been  instrumental  in  getting  many 
people  into  or  getting  assistance  from  St.  Mary's  ?— 
No  ;  there  is  not  very  close  connection,  as  far  as  St. 
Mary's  goes,  between  the  hospital  and  the  Poor  Law. 

31742.  What  hospital  would  you  use  ? — We  would  use 
that,  but  there  is  not  any  intimate  co-operation  between 
the  board  of  the  one  and  the  board  of  the  other,  but  we 
have  provident  dispensaries,  of  which  I  have  a  memo- 
randum, to  which  we  refer  applicants. 

31743.  Are  special  terms  given  to  those  who  belong  to 
those  provident  dispensaries  ? — I  do  not  know. 

31744.  ^Vhen  you  say  a  provident  dispensary,  do  you 
mean  one  towards  which  the  person  has  contributed 
something  ? — To  which  he  is  to  contribute. 

31745.  Assuming  he  has  to  contribute,  have  you  much 
difficulty  in  enforcing  the  charge  ? — I  do  not  belong  to 
the  governing  body  of  the  provident  dispensary  so  I 
cannot  speak  authoritatively,  but  when  we  have  once 
put  notices  into  our  applicants'  hands  we  find  ourselves 
very  much  relieved  of  fresh  applications  ;  but  I  presume 
it  would  be  rather  as  I  have  stated  in  paragraph  II  {h), 
where  absolute  destitution  is  not  in  question  ;  so  many 
people  who  are  above  destitution  creep  into  the  Poor 
Law  help  under  the  guise  of  medical  relief. 

31746.  Do  you  think  they  creep  in  voluntarily,  or  do 
you  think  the  cause  of  their  creeping  in  is  the  result  of 
bad  health  ? — In  my  experience,  which  is  of  some  years 
now,  there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  to  apply  to  the  Poor 
Law  in  preference  to  external  agencies  with  regard  to 
sickness  certainly. 

31747.  As  a  guardian  have  you  been  able  to  enforce  the 
recovery  of  the  charge  for  medical  rehef  ? — Rarely.  I 
have  given  that  answer  simply  in  reference  to  outdoor 
relief. 

31748.  Practically  therff  is  no  pa3Tnent  for  outdoor 
relief  ? — -Occasionally  if  we  suspect  we  should  put  it 
on  loan,  in  the  same  way  as  we  should  put  it  for  indoor 
medical  relief ;  in  either  case  the  recovery  is  very  sUght. 

31749.  What  about  indoor  medical  relief  ? — It  is 
chiefly  single  women  in  for  their  first  confinement,  and 
we  are  rather  careful  to  seek  for  repayment  where  we 
possibly  can,  and  for  that  purpose  we  have  a  special 
committee  of  ladies,  and  we  are  appointing  a  female 
relieving  officer. 

31750.  Do  j'ou  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  you  do 
recover  ? — Yes,  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  we  do. 

31751.  Assuming  you  do  not  recover,  does  the  non- 
recovery  make  a  pauper  of  the  head  of  the  family  ? — 
Yes,  I  sliould  say  so,  certainly. 

31752.  The  guardians  enforce  that  ? — Yes,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes  ;  I  think  they  have  no  alternative. 
I  would  suggest  it  was  part  of  the  rules. 

31753.  You  have  had  a  register  for  women  workers  in 
Paddington  ? — Yes. 

31754.  That  has  worked  well  ?— Yes. 

31755.  Have  you  ever  given  any  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  largely  extending  the  system  of  registration 
and  labour  bureaux  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

31756.  I  assume  if  an  isolated  registry  worked  well, 
one  might  assume  that  if  there  were  a  general  system  of 
registries,  and  a  system  of  interchange  between  them  all, 
that  would  work  well  also  ? — I  think  a  different  matter 
comes  in  when  you  consider  male  registries  ;  just  as  I 
think  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  man  to  get  odd  jobs,  and 
it  is  possible  to  put  women  into  them,  so  I  think  in  the 
case  of  registries  those  which  are  opened  for  men  are 
more  difficult  adequately  to  manage  than  those  which 
are  open  for  women  who  have  rarely  any  trade  unions. 

31757.  I  assume  there  would  be  this  further  difficulty 
that  if  you  open  a  registry  simply  for  those  who  are,  so 
to  say,  for  the  time  being  out  of  emplojrment  it  implies 
that  it  is  rather  a  low  class  of  employee  that  is  so  regis- 
tered ? — -There  would. 

?1758.  You  might  get  over  that  difficulty  if  a  general 
systeri  id  registration  were  adopted  ? — Yes. 

31759.  Is  the  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association  an 
organisation  quite  distinct  from  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? — Quite,  though  in  correspondence  with  it. 

31760.  Their  primary  work  is  to  visit  afflicted  children 
in  their  own  homes  ? — Yes,  and  to  send  them  to  conva- 
lescent homes. 


31761.  Or  to  send  them  to  a  hospital  if  necessary  ? — 
Yes,  they  co-operate  Avith  the  hospitals.  They  do 
co-operate  with  the  guardians  also. 

31762.  Have  they  special  funds  for  this,  or  do  they 
charge  the  parents  ?— They  charge  the  parents  where 
it  is  possible  for  the  parents  to  pay,  and  they  also  supple- 
ment it  from  their  own  special  funds. 

31763.  Are  they  large  funds  ?— Very  considerable. 

31764.  So  that  in  that  way  a  good  deal  of  gratuitous, 
what  I  may  call,  medical  or  surgical  relief  is  given  ? — Yes. 

31765.  Then  the  result  of  your  experience,  which  is  Possibility 
long,  is  that  there  is  room  for  a  greater  inter- action,  to  lestricting 
use  your  own  word,  of  State  agencies  and  voluntary  ''"'^Jolishinf 
agencies  ?— That  is  so.  out-relief. 

31766.  Assuming  now  that  you  had  ai  act  ive  machinery 
by  which  an  effective  voluntary  organisation  was  asso- 
ciated with  every  outdoor  relief  committee,  would  that 
enable,  do  you  think,  a  great  contraction  of  outdoor 
relief,  even  leading  to  its  ultimate  abolition,  to  be  possible  ? 
I  think  it  would  naturally  and  rightly  lead  to  a  contrac- 
tion ;  its  abolition,  no.  It  certainly  has  led  to  its  con- 
traction in  Marylebone,  where  the  co-operation  within 
the  circle  of  my  experience  is  the  strictest. 

31767.  Will  you  just  amplify  your  reasons  for  saying 
"  no  "  as  regards  the  abolition  ? — I  do  not  look  to  the 
Utopian  time  when  the  State  intervention  will  be  un- 
necessary. 

31768.  There  would  still  be  institutional  relief,  you 
know  ?— A  contraction  I  quite  understand  will  be  possible, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  disappearance  of  outdoor 
relief. 

31769.  There  are  Huctuatio  is  when  outdoor  relief  goes 
up  ? — Yes. 

31770.  Do  you  think  that  is  mainly  due  to  temporary  Administra 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — Do  you  mean  tion  as  a 
London  at  large  or  in  a  certain  parish.  cause  of 

31771.  Or  to  administration  ?— In  Marylebone,  I  can 
answer  to  outdoor  relief   having  gone  up  through  the  ' 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  guardians. 

31772.  Is  it  still  going  up  ? — It  has  attained  a  certain  Treatment 
equilibrium,  I  think.  able-bi  ' 

31773.  You  have  a  number  of  able-bodied  paupers 
in  he  Marylebone  workhouse  ?— Yes.  workhouse, 

31774.  That  is  due  to  some  difficulty  in  imposing  a 
proper  test  ?— I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  difficulty 
so  much  as  that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  guardians  to 
do  so. 

31775.  It  is  the  disinchnation  of  the  guarilians  to  do 
so  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  also  an  experience  of  Paddington 
where  the  labour  yard  is  in  action  ;  there  the  house  is 
not  so  crowded,  it  is  a  choice  of  evils. 

31776.  Were  these  able-bodied  paupers  in  the  house 
before  the  changes  in  the  administration  took  place  ? — 
Not  to  such  a  degree  ;  but  then  there  was  not  such  a  boom 
of  the  unemployed. 

31777.  In  the  meantime  Marylebone  has  had  several 
of  its  worst  places  cleared  out  ? — Certainly  ;  therefore 
the  relief  ought  to  be  less  instead  of  more. 

31778.  Tliere  are  some  special  shelters  in  Marylebone,  Kffectof  ^ 
are  there  not  ?— Yes.  '  slielters 

Marylebone 

31779.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  localitj'  ? — 
It  has  brought  an  influx  of  paupers  to  us  who  have  re- 
sided there  a  night  or  two  ;  they  have  come  up  from 
the  country. 

31780.  Has  that  added  to  the  local  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  poor  ? — I  do  not  remember  when  these  shelters 
were  not,  so  I  cannot  say  it  has  or  has  not  added  to  the 
difficulty. 

31781.  The  great  majority  of  those  in  the  .shelters 
have  no  settlement  in  Marylebone  ? — No,  but  we  have 
to  deal  with  them. 

31782.  Do  they  come  on  the  Charity  Organisation  at 
all  ? — Not  much. 

31783.  They  come  to  the  guardians  ?— Yes. 

31784.  How  do  the  guardians  treat  them  ? — As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  am  o\it  of  the  Marylebone  Board  at  the 
moment,  being  on  the  Paddington  Board  ;  my  experi- 
ence is  of  the  past  and  not  of  the  present  in  JIarylebone, 
and  of  the  present  and  not  of  the  past  in  Paddington. 
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31785.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  your 
pensions,  have  you  a  fixed  age  ? — Sixty  to  sixty-five  ; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  absolutely  fixed.  Are  you  speaking 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  pensions  ? 

31786.  Yes  ? — Sixty  would  be  the  mininmra. 

31787.  You  woiild  not  go  under  sixty,  but  you  would 
between  sixty  and  sixty-five  ?- — I  am  speaking  there  of 
pensions  to  the  fairly  able-bodied.  If  they  were  dis- 
abled earlier  we  might  pension  them  earlier. 

31788.  You  said  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  was  the  amoimt  for 
one  person.  Supposing  it  was  a  married  couple,  what 
would  you  give  them  ? — I  should  think  5s.  6d.  over  rent, 
let  that  be  understood.  The  ivitneas  svh^equenlhj  corrected 
the  figures  in  this  answer  ui  foUowi: — Pensions  of  Charity 
Organisation  Society  are  on  the  basis  of  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  for 
single  persons  above  rent,  and  froai  72.  to  7s.  6d.  for 
two  living  together. 

31789.  Would  you  mind  looking  at  i^aragraph  10  of 
your  statement,  you  are  speaking  there  of  boarding-out 
committees.  "  Boarding-out  committees  answerable  for 
the  care  of  children  still  chargeable  placed  out  in  the 
country  under  their  supervision."  Those,  of  course, 
are  the  Poor  Law  boarding-out  committees  ? — Yes, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  we  work  with  in  Paddington. 

tion  31790.  Then  you  say,  "This  system  might  be  extended 
to  children  boarded  out  within  the  union  "  ;  would  you 
think  it  desirable  to  have  childi-en  boarded  out  within 
the  union  in  London  ? — No,  that  paragraph  refers  to  a 
petition  which  came  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  extend  this  in  the  country. 

31791.  It  is  in  force  in  the  country  now,  of  course, 
but  it  is  optional  ? — Perhaps  that  carried  me  a  little 
beyond  my  purview.  I  thought  there  were  no  boarding- 
out  committees  for  children  wdthin  the  imion  in  the 
countrj''. 

31792.  There  may  be,  but  I  think  probably  the  peti- 
tion you  have  in  your  hand  desires  that  this  should  be 
made  compulsory  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  point  of  my 
paragraph. 

31793.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  Where  do  you  board 
e  out  from  Marylebone  as  a  rule  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I 
ut  have  a  list,  but  in  divers  counties,  some  in  Suffolk  and 

some  in  Devonshire. 

31794.  And  you  find  boarding-out  more  satisfactory 
in  the  country,  in  entirely  rural  districts,  than  where 
they  are  in  proximity  to  a  town  ? — Yes. 

31795.  Because  the  associations  of  the  town,  I  sujj- 
pose,  you  find  sometimes  rather  contaminating,  do  you 
not  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  had  any  offers  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns  to  establish  a 
boarding-out  committee. 

31796.  At  anyrate,  you  prefer  thoroughly  mral  dis- 
tricts ? — Certainly. 

31797.  And  you  find  the  class  of  foster  parents  that 
you  get  good  ? — Reasonably  good. 

31798.  What  is  the  class  to  which  you  look  as 
the  best  class  of  foster  parents  ? — Cottagers  ;  and  if 
there  was  a  widow  who  had  fair  means  of  support  who 
would  mother  the  children. 

31799.  Is  it  small  farmers  or  what  ? — The  better  class 
labourers,  I  should  have  said. 

31800.  Do  you  find  difficulty  in  getting  such  foster- 
parents  ? — No. 

31801.  You  have  not  experienced  that  ? — I  am  not 
on  the  children's  committee,  so  I  speak  only  rather  from 
hear-say  than  direct  knowledge. 

31802.  We  have  been  told  there  is  a  difficulty  ;  but 
your  experience  is  not  so  ? — I  think  the  tact  of  the  com- 
mittee generally  overcomes  the  difficulty. 

31803.  {Mr.  Loch.)  You  referred  to  the  labour  yard 
at  Paddington,  how  do  you  think  it  has  worked  ? — It  is 
a  safety  valve  for  the  house. 

31804.  Are  you  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  it?  work- 
ing for  the  last  two  years? — I  am  satisfied  in,  having 
got  the  number  of  applicants  reduced  to  what  I  think 
is  an  irredticible  minimum  of  about  25  per  diem  ;  it 
has  been  as  high  as  sixty  or  seventy. 

31805.  Would  you,  in  preference  to  the  many  systems 
that  are  now  on  foot  for  creating  external  machinery  for 
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dealing  with  casual  employment,  prefer  this  ? — No,  only  Rev.  Bradley 
as  a  pis  aller.  Hurt  Alford. 

31806.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 
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31807.  As  to  one  point  in  administration,  neither  at  Scales  of 
Paddington  nor  Marylebone  do  they  use  scales  of  reUef  ? —  relief. 
The  labour  yard  has  a  scale  of  relief. 

31808.  Not  as  a  universal  guide  of  how  much  is  to  be 
given  to  a  widow  or  a  family  ? — I  think  there  is  an  un- 
written law. 

31809.  Which  would  be,  as  it  were,  in  the  minds  of  the 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

31810.  But  nothing  written  ?— No. 

31811.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  set  scale  ? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

31812.  Wliat  would  your  reason  be  ? — I  think  ther© 
should  be  greater  pliabiUty.  Do  you  mean  a  set  seal© 
fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 

31813.  No,  fixed  by  the  guardians  ? — If  you  mean  only 
that  it  might  tend  to  greater  uniformity,  I  will  allow  it ; 
but  still,  circumstances  sometimes  will  not  force  them- 
selves into  a  framework. 

31814.  On  the  whole  you  think  it  is  bettor  not  ? — I  think 
so.  I  think  you  must  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
administrators. 

31815.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  Objections  to 
management  of  institutions  as  for  London  as  a  whole  apart  centralising 
from  the  management  of  institutions  by  local  guardians.  Iiq^qi'yoox 
Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that  ? — Do  I  understand  you  j^^^^,  institu- 
to  refer  to  workhouses  and  infirmaries  ?  tions  in 

31816.  Workhouses,  infirmaries  and  schools,  you  might  I-'Ondon. 
say  ? — So  long  as  those  three  institutions  were  not  separ- 
ately worked  the  advantage  of  the  present  perhaps  diffi- 
cult system  is  that  the  family  is  not  split  up  into  its  con- 
stituent members  as  it  would  be  where  one  has  to  go  to  the 
school,  one  to  the  infirmary  and  one  to  the  workhouse  ; 

but  they  are  all  under  the  central  control,  which  can 
control  the  family  and  conserve  its  solidarity. 

31817.  You  would  desire  that  some  central  institution 
should  deal  with  their  cases  ? — Certainly  ;  you  would 
defeat  my  desire  if  you  had  the  local  institutions  ahenated 
from  the  authorities  of  the  union. 

31818.  So  that  in  any  event  you  would  wish  some 
relation  kept  up  between  the  locaHty  and  the  institutions  ? 
— DiiStinctly. 

31819.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  I  understand  you  mean  by 
the  local  institutions  voluntary  institutions  ? — Certainly. 

31820.  {Mr.  Loch.)  I  was  speaking  purely  of  the  Poor 
Law  ? — The  local  institutions,  not  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  of 
voluntary  agencies  working  on  the  same  area. 

31821.  I  was  asking  with  regard  to  the  workhouses  and 
the  infirmaries  ? — I  tliink  my  answer  remains,  that  I  do 
not  wish  those  centralised  into  one  governing  body  apart 
from  the  locality. 

31822.  So  that  at  least  if  that  policy  were  adopted  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  a  visiting  committee  from  the 
locaUty,  or  some  relation  existing  with  the  institution  ? — 
Certainl}^ 

31823.  With  regard  to  the  medical  relief,  are  you  of  Gratuitous 
opinion  that  the  out-door  medical  relief  tends  to  remove  rae'jical 
the  incentive  to  thrift  in  regard  to  the  future  ? — Yes.  assistance 

°  tends  to 

31824.  And  you  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  destroy 
to  Poor  Law  medical  out-door  relief  ? — Yes,  but  rather  thrift, 
stronger. 

31825.  That  being  so,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
by  ■\\bich  there  should  be  an  organisation  as  between  the 
voluntaiy  medical  relief  and  the  outdoor  medical  rehef  of 
the  Poor  Law,  if  it  is  to  continue,  so  that  their  effect  in 
reducing  the  desire  to  be  thrifty  should  be  less  ? — I  think 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  might  develop  such  a 
scheme. 

31826.  For  instance,  taking  the  Poor  Law,  would  you  b? 
in  favour  of  any  restriction,  other  than  now  exists,  on 
out-door  medical  relief  ? — So  very  little  docs  exist. 

31827. '  So  very  little  medical  rehef  ?— So  very  httle  ^^ee<l  for 
restriction  of  the  medical  relief  does  exist.  some  restric- 
tion or 

31S2S.  The  difficulty  is,  I  presume,  to  know  quite  how  moilical 
to  extend  the  restriction.     Would  it  be  by  way  of  relief. 
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inquir3'  ?  Would  you  make  the  enquiry  more  stringent  ? 
— Yes,  and  endeavour  to  apply  the  test  of  destitution  as 
far  as  it  could  be  applied. 

31829.  In  view  again  of  the  voluntary  charities,  would 
you  be  inclined  to  make,  if  possible,  some  kind  of  bond 
between  the  Poor  Law  and  the  voluntary  charities,  that 
each  should  deal  with  a  separate  class  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  make  the  bond  so  rigid  as  that. 

31830.  In  the  main  that  would  be  your  direction  ? — 
I  would  leave  it  to  the  authorities  of  the  Poor  Law  to 
invite  co-operation  on  certain  points  which  they  would 
prescribe. 

3183L  So  that  you  would  practically  make  the  Poor 
Law,  if  possible,  an  organising  agency  ? — Certainly,  so  far. 

31832.  Generally  speaking,  taking  the  point  of  view 
of  the  clergy  in  relation  to  relief ,  are  you  in  favour  of  the 
line  Bishop  Gore  took  the  other  day  at  the  Church  Con- 
gress, that  the  relief  work  should  be  all  in  the  hands  of  a 
Lay  Committee  ? — I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  that  ser- 
m  n,  so  far  as  I  have  read  it.  Bishop  Gore,  I  take,  it  would 
make  the  clergy  into  an  ecclesiastical  caste  worse  than  they 
are  now. 

31833.  Do  you  think,  generally  speaking,  that  the  Poor 
Law  guardians  have  encouraged  voluntary  effort  as  much 
as  they  might  have  ? — No. 

31834.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  advocate  as  a  definite 
policy  that  as  far  as  possible  guardians  should  throw 
duties  upon  responsible  voluntary  agencies  and  voluntary 
hands  ? — Yes  ;  you  see  I  have  myself  suggested  that  Mr. 
Goschen's  minute  might  be  re-issued  and  emphasised. 

31835.  And  your  o^vn  experience  in  Shoreditch,  Maryle- 
bone  and  Paddington  is  all  in  favour  of  that  ?— Yes. 

31836.  And  that  for  the  sake  of  the  people  and  the  in- 
dividuals ? — For  the  sake  of  the  whole  cause. 

31837.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  widows 
the  Poor  Law  gives  a  very  small  sum  in  the  matter  of  out- 
door relief.  In  the  case  of  a  widow  with  two  or  three 
children  t  e  widow  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  want  possibly; 
has  it  been  your  experience  at  all  that  that  is  the  case  in 
dealing  with  individuals  ;  I  have  no  instances  in  my 
mind,  but  that  has  never  come  before  you  as  a  matter  of 
complaint  ? — No. 

31838.  With  regard  to  the  registration  of  cases,  would 
yovi  be  in  favour  of  a  central  body,  of  a  voluntary  kind,  in 
a  district,  which  would  act  as  the  registrar  of  all  the  cases 
dealt  ^Yiih  by  the  various  agencies,  if  you  desired  to  pro- 
mote imiformity  ? — Yes. 

31839.  May  I  say  that  the  lack  of  that  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  at  the  present  moment  ? — I  think  so. 

31840.  In  view  of  that  general  scheme  would  you  desire 
all  Poor  Law  cases  to  be  registered  so  that  you  might  see 
all  the  persons  who  received  relief,  one  way  or  other  in  the 
district? — That  of  course  would  be  the  ideal  state  of  things. 

31841.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  been  a  guardian  in  the 
districts  in  which  your  parochial  work  lay  ? — Yes. 

31842.  Have  you  noticed  at  all  the  effect  of  a  sojourn  in 
the  workhouse  upon  your  parishioners  ?  Take,  for  in- 
stance, an  able-bodied  man  who  goes  in  ;  what  would  be 
your  general  estimate  of  the  effect  upon  him  ? — He  is  very 
inclined  to  go  in  a  second  time. 

31843.  That  is  to  say,  you  find  the  workhouse  has  a 
tendency  to  demoralise  people  ? — I  am  afraid  I  think  so. 
If  you  use  "  demoralise  "  perhaps  I  should  not  accept 
quite  so  condemnatory  a  word  as  that  in  respect  of  a  man 
going  in  for  the  second  time,  but  I  think  it  facilitates  his 
disire  to  go  in. 

31844.  Mentally  ?— Yes. 

31845.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  man 
that  would  apply  more  strongly  I  suppose  to  what  is  called 
the  ins-and-outs  ? — Yes. 

3184G.  Now  taking  the  case  of  a  woman  who  goes  in  to 
be  confined,  do  you  think  she  comes  out  of  the  workhouse 
worse  than  she  went  in,  or  better  ? — I  should  say  that 
depended  upon  the  personal  temperament.  I  am  afraid 
I  do  not  think  the  surroundings  in  that  case  act  uniformly. 

31847.  Workhouses  do  you  mean  inter  se  ? — Yes,  I  can 
conceive  a  case  in  which  if  she  was  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 
mittee mentioned  in  paragraph  10  (d),  she  might  be 
benefited. 


31848.  What  I  want  to  ask  is,  does  your  experience  of 
workhouses,  which  apphes  to  three  large  ones,  enable  you 
to  draw  much  distinction  between  the  deterrent  and  the 
curative  influence  of  a  workhouse  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
does. 

31849.  You  do  not  think  the  curative  influences  are  'i^j^g  pQgg;_ 
at  all  obvious  ? — They  depend  upon  the  existence  of  a  hility  of  th 
Committee,    or   of   someone,    unofiicially   rather   than  Poor  Law 
officially,  who  will  take  up  the  moral  question  of  the  being  cura- 
single  woman,  rather  than  the  mere  administration.  =  fine- 

31850.  Have  you  as  a  rule  found  that  the  office  of  workhouse 
chaplain  is  used  in  that  direction  ? — Not  much.  chaplain, 

31851.  Take  again  the  case  of  outdoor  relief ;  I  gather 
from  your  statement  that  you  think,  on  the  whole,  the 
effect  of  that  is  bad  ? — ^I  do. 
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31852.  Do  you  think  that  the  question  of  out-door 
reUef  enters  much  into  the  lives  of  the  poor  in  London  ? 
— Greatly. 

31853.  In  what  sense  ? — That  they  think  if  it  is  legally 
administered,  that  they  will  get  their  share  of  it  and  be 
spared  the  personal  exertion  that  would  keep  them  from 
pauperism. 

31854.  From   going  into   the   workhouse  ? — Yes,  or 
receiving  outdoor  rehef. 

31855.  Do  you  think  that  the  notion  that  they  will 
get  out-door  relief  really  deters  them  from  making 
proTision  for  their  old  age  ? — Yes. 

31856.  You  think  you  see  a  difference  in  places  where 
the  Poor  Law  is  rigidly  administered,  in  the  attitude  of 
the  people  ?— I  think  I  do. 

31857.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  one  of  the  con- 
siderations ruling  a  man's  conduct  ? — I  think  so. 

31858.  Whether  the  Poor  Law  was,  in  that  manner, 
laxly  administered  or  not  ? — I  think  he  would  choose  by 
preference  a  parish  where  it  was  lax  rather  than  strict. 
I  think  statistics  bear  me  out  in  that. 

31859.  I  see  that,  on  the  whole,  you  prefer  voluntary 
effort  very  much  to  Government  work  ? — I  do. 

31860.  Do  you  think  that  the  recognition  of  voluntary  r^j^g  g 
bodies  by  the  State  would  in  any  way  weaken  their  gons  of  Sti 
work  ? — No,  it  would  give  them,  as  I  have  tried  to  put  it,  recognitioi 
a  sense  of  greater  responsibiUty ;  they  would  feel  that  of  voluntai 
they  were  employed  in  c\\ic  matters,  and  not  merely  in  agencies, 
personal  matters  or  philanthropic  matters. 

31861.  Ought  not  that  to  apply  with  double  effect  to 
a  guardian  of  the  poor  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow. 

31862.  If  the  feeling  that  you  are  engaged  in  a  civic 
work  heightens  your  sense  of  resj^onsibility,  ought  not 
a  guardian  of  the  poor  to  be  in  a  much  stronger  position 
than  a  member  of  a  volimtarj'  association  ?^ — Certainly : 
I  put  him  on  the  higher  level,  but  I  want  to  raise  the 
philanthropic  energies  to  the  same  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility. 

31863.  To  put  it  in  this  way,  do  you  think  a  philan 
thropist  better  employed  in  voluntary  work,  or  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — The  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law. 

31864.  You  do  not  think  that  it  has  a  numbing  effect 
upon  him  ? — I  can  conceive  that  as  he  feels  more  his 
civic  responsibilities,  as  a  philanthropist  ho  wou'd  rise  to 
a  higher  level  and  there  might  be  no  distinct  difference 
between  a  guardian's  responsibilities  and  a  philan- 
thropist's. 

31865.  I  quite  see  what  you  mean  with  regard  to 
charity  assisting  the  Poor  Law,  and  its  greater  elasticity 
in  deaUng  with  cases,  but  take  it  from  the  side  of  the 
public  opinion,  do  you  think  the  pubhc  would  have  the 
same  confidence  in  an  irresponsible  .body  administering 
rehef  that  it  has  in  the  Poor  Law  ?— I  think  it  might 
have  if  the  philanthropic  body  feels  its  responsibilities, 
and  I  think  the  public  has  as  much  confidence  in  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  as  it  has  in  the  Poor  Law, 
so  far  as  my  experience  of  my  public  goes. 

31866.  You  think  the  action  of  the  Society  has  public 
opinion  behind  it  as  much  as  the  action  of  the  board  of 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

31867.  Have  you  ever  met  the  objection  that  charitable 
work  is  almost  inevitably  irregular  ? — Certainly ;  one  has 
met  with  that  objection,  but  I  have  always  answered  it 
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Ibat  it  is  not  irregular  in  the  case  where  the  authorities 
trust  it  to  do  responsible  work. 

31868.  Have  you  found  in  the  parishes  which  you 
have  been  connected  with  a  sufficiency  of  -workers  of 
that  type  ? — In  Marylebone,  certainly. 

31869.  In  Shoreditch  ?— That  is  a  long  time  ago.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  say  there.  I  have  not  been  in  Shore- 
ditch  for  many  years. 

31870.  Do  you  think  that  any  system  of  that  kind 
could  be  apphed  generally  in  the  country  ? — There  I  am 
afraid  you  go  beyond  my  powers  of  experience,  because 
I  do  not  know  the  country  enough.  I  know  that  there 
are  extensive  bodies  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
in  diiferent  centres,  such  as  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Clifton. 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  equally  worked  there. 

31871.  You  have  not,  for  instance,  thought  of  how  it 
could  be  applied  to  a  purely  rural  district  ? — No. 

31872.  Should  you  say  that  the  mischief,  so  far  as  it 
is  done  by  the  board  of  guardians,  is  done  largely  by  this 
want  of  consistency  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  harm 
done  by  that  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  all  should  be  laid 
down  to  that  charge. 

31873.  What  guarantee  have  you  that  a  voluntary  body 
will  be  more  consistent  in  its  conduct  or  more  continuous 
than  a  body  which  is  administering  the  law  ? — ^I  am  afraid 
I  feel  they  would  have  less  political  anim  is  in  a  chari- 
table body — I  withdraw  the  word  "  political  " — they 
would  have  less  animus,  I  will  aboUsh  the  "  political." 

31874.  In  your  experience  of  boards  of  guardians 
do  you  generally  find  that  the  conduct  of  the  board 
depends  upon  one  or  two  individuals  for  its  general 
tendency  ? — That  is  a  difficult  question  ;  there  are  certain 
persons  that  guide  its  counsels,  and  where  you  have  a 
right-hand  party  and  a  left-hand  party  and  an  independent 
party,  perhaps  each  will  have  a  leader. 

31875.  Take  the  union  which  you  specified  in  which 
there  had  been  a  great  reaction  in  favour  of  out-door 
relief.  How  did  that  come  about  ? — Because  the  basis  of 
the  electorate  was  changed.    The  franchise  was  lowered. 

31876.  That  was  in  1894  ?— Yes. 

31877.  Do  you  think  the  difference  between  the  Charity 
Organisation  Committess  depends  upon  a  comparatively 
few  individuals  very  often  ? — Yes. 

31878.  Do  you  think  the  rules  which  the  Society  has, 
in  administering  relief,  are  to  be  trusted  to  secure  con- 
tinuity much  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  ?  Have  you  sat  at  a  board  which  had  rules  ? 
— Do  you  mean  written  rules,  as  IVIr.  Loch  said,  a  scale 
of  rehef  ? 

31879.  No,  I  rather  mean  rules  with  regard  to  the 
class  of  people  that  might  be  relieved  out  of  doors,  and 
the  class  which  could  not  ? — I  do  not  think  either  Maryle- 
bone in  the  past,  or  in  Paddington  in  the  present,  we  have 
had  any  such  rules. 

31880.  You  cannot,  therefore,  say  how  far  they  are 
adhered  to  ? — No. 

31881.  (3Iiss  Hill.)  I  suppose  that  you  would  feel  that 
the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  more  to  recognise 
certain  voluntary  societies  and  to  throw  responsibiUty 
upon  them  ? — Yes. 

31882.  For  instance,  we  have  the  boarding-out  commit- 
tees for  the  boarded-out  children  ? — Yes. 

31883.  And  I  suppose  the  Metropohtan  Association  for 
Befriending  Young  -ervants  is  a  body  which  officials  can 
trust  to  and  rely  upon  ? — Yes,  and  they  do  delegate  their 
work. 

31884.  But  there  are  other  bodies  less  formally  recog- 
nised, perhaps,  but  very  useful  in  connection  with  the 
Poor  Law,  such  as  those  of  the  Workhouse  Girls'  Aid 
Society  and  the  Brabazon  Society  ? — Yes. 

31885.  So  that  we  do  seem  to  have  approached  some- 
what towards  the  position  of  having  voluntary  societies 
recognised  and  depended  upon  ? — Yes. 

31886.  That  is  pcssible,  I  suppose,  when  they  are 
organised  ? — Yes. 

31887.  Individual  voluntary  effort  may  be  more  or 
less  intcnnitt'ent,  but  when  you  get  a  society  you  get 
something  that  an  official  can  deal  with  '! — As  a  pledge  of 
continuity. 
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31888.  Seeing  what  these  societies  have  done,  does  it  j^gy.  Bradley 
seem  to  you  that  there  is  a  great  field  for  the  extension  of  Hurt  Alford. 

the  work  in  the  ordinary  workhouse  wards,  and  in  the   

schools  ?    I  will  put  it  in  this  way  :  There  is  a  great  deal  20  Nov.  1906. 
of  detail  there  in  dealing  with  individuals,   and   very  £5.jg^jjj„ 
few  lady  guardians,   and   they  have  not,  as  a  rule,  voluntary 
associated  themselves  very  much  with  groups  of  people  agencies 
to  help  them  ? — No,  that  association  might  be  extended,  recognised  in 

31889.  For  instance,  when  persons  go  into  the  work-  f^"j°\,[jgtra- 
house,  they  have  very  httle  power  of  getting  out  again  ? —  jj^^ 
That  is  so.  possibility  of 

31890.  Their  case  is  not  very  much  considered  by  e'^tf^^uig 
anybody,  they  are  not  gone  over  very  much  ? — The  jirrenciee 
Charity   Organisation  Society  have  tried,   by  visiting  ° 
workliouses  and  infirmaries,   to   bring  out  cases,  and 
have,  in  some  cases,  of  which  I  have  a  precis  here,  suc- 
ceeded. 

31891.  They  have  actually  visited  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

31892.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  That  is  one  great 
want,  is  it  not,  that  there  should  be  more  voluntary 
effort  brought  into  institutions  ? — I  think  so. 

31893.  You  get  the  schools  \nth  600  or  700  children  m 
them,  and  a  committee  of  five,  six,  or  eight  going  down 
once  a  week,  interesting  themselves  no  doubt  in  the 
individuals,  but  with  very  little  external  help  ? — Quite 
so.  I  should  think  it  might  very  well  be  reinforced  in 
that  way. 

31894.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  Guardians  as  a  rule  ? — I  am  not  so  sure. 

31895.  They  have  welcomed  the  Brabazon  Society  ? — 
They  have  welcomed  the  Brabazon  Society,  and  they 
welcome  outside  visiting  of  single  women  in  the  lying- 
in  wards. 

31896.  As  a  rule  they  do  ? — Yes,  in  Paddington  the 
relation  is  put  upon  a  business  footing. 

31897.  Of  course  they  are  more  ready  to  receive  those 
who  deal  with  cases  outside  the  institutions  '! — Yes,  than 
indoor. 

31898.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  our  workhouses  and 
schools  ought  to  be  brought  more  under  the  influence 
of  volunteers  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  done. 

31899.  (Professor   Smart.)  Have   you   any   particular  Women's 
knowledge  of  that  registry  for  women  workers  in  Padding-  j'lbour 
ton  ? — I  cannot  say  it  is  personal,  but  I  have  a  document  ]>'.^'|^^j^(J^Qjj 
here  respecting  the  details,  which  I  should  be  very  pleased  .^^'^^^  ^^g" 
to  read.    These  are  the  figures  in  round  numbers,  covering  j-p^ults. 
the  time  from  the  commencement   of  the  registry  for 
charwomen  and  women  workers  up  to  date  : — Applications 
of  women  to  be  registered,   1,400 ;    accepted  after  in- 
vestigation, 800 ;    rejected,  or  work  no  longer  needed, 
600  ;    applications  from  ladies  for  workers,  2,400.  The 
work  obtained  has  varied  from  a  day's  work  to  permanent 
work,  and  up  to  the  present  only  two  cases  have  been 
reported  hy  ladies  as  very  unsatisfactory. 

31900.  {Miss  Hill.)  How  many  years  does  that  cover  ? 
— Four  years. 

31901.  {Professor  Smart.)  Under  what  organisation  is 
this  ? — This  originated  on  the  desire  of  the  Paddington 
Guardians,  who  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
how  best  employers  and  workers  could  be  brought  into 
touch  with  each  other ;  finding,  while  they  approved 
of  the  suggested  movement  that  thev  themselves  were 
unable  to  begin  it,  they  left  the  initiative  to  private 
enterprise. 

31902.  And  it  has  been  done  by  private  enterprise  ; — 
It  has  been  done  by  private  enterprise. 

31903.  Is  it  purely  local,  or  does  it  apply  to  workers 
beyond  Paddington  ? — Paddington  alone.  I  do  not 
suppose  thej'  would  be  severe  about  the  boundaries, 
but  that  is  the  locality  in  which  it  works. 

31904.  There  has  been  no  co-operation  with  registries 
in  other  parts  of  London  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

31905.  Do  not  j'ou  think  there  is  a  possibihty  of  good 
there  ? — Yes. 

31906.  There  are  no  public  details  of  the  work,  that 
which  you  have  is  only  private  ? — That  is  jnivate.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  ought  to  have  a  report. 

31907.  Have  you  any  criticism  to  make  of  this  ? — 
Of  this  registry  ? 
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Rev.  Bradley  31908.  On  the  working  of  the  plan  ? — No.  I  am  told 
Hurt  Alford.  by  the   late  Chairman   of   the   Paddington  Guardians 

  that  it  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  I  take  his  testimony. 

20  Nov.  1906.  That  is  Mr.  S.  D.  Fuller,  who  has  written  a  book  on  the 

co-operation  of  charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  which  is  the 

best  I  know. 

31909.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  ordinary  domestic  servants 
avail  themselves  of  this  agency  ? — I  should  not  think 
ordinarily,  only  those  that  are  in  temporary  need. 

31910.  Are  they  barred  from  using  it  ? — No. 

31911.  (Professor  Smart.)  But  you  have  servants 
registries  in  Paddington  besides,  I  suppose  ? — Plenty. 

31912.  Is  this  for  jam  workers,  and  people  of  that  sort, 
as  well  as  charwomen  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
jam  factories  in  Paddington. 

31913.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  You  speak  in  paragraph  5  of 
your  statement  of  a  weekly  relief  list  coming  before 
the  Church  Committee  for  inspection  ? — Yes. 

31914.  What  is  the  Church  Committee  ?— The  clergy- 
man's committee  of  district  visitors,  through  which 
he  administers  his  parochial  relief — ecclesiastical  relief 
if  you  like  to  call  it  so. 

31915.  Does  this  Church  Committee  cover  the  whole  of 
the  union  area  ? — No,  only  the  parochial  area. 

31916.  (Miss  Hill.)  Those  lists  are  sent  out  to  all  the 
clergy  and  all  interested  ? — I  think  that  such  a  one  exists 
in  every  well-organised  ecclesiastical  parish,  but  I  think  we 
may  say  it  is  entirely  undenominational. 

31917.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Undenominational  ? — It  does 
not  reheve  only  those  that  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

31918.  Would  any  other  than  Church  of  England 
clergyman  be  on  the  committee  ? — No. 

31919.  Has  this  committee  any  working  arrangement 
with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — In  most  cases. 

31920.  (Miss  Hill.)  That  list  is  sent  to  a  great  many 
people  besides  the  clergy  ? — Yes. 

31921.  All  those  interested  in  work  of  the  kind  ? — 
Yes,  the  weekly  out-relief  list. 

31922.  (Mr.  Benthayn.)  These  weekly  out-relief  lists  are 
sent  by  the  relieving  officers,  I  presume,  to  these  commit- 
tees ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Goschen  s  31923.  If  they  are  sent  to  other  organisations  besides 
Minute.  the  Church  Committee  it  would  involve  a  lot  of  work  for 

those  officers,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  in  ilr.  Goschen's 
Minute  that  was  provided  for.  That  says,  "  to  authorise 
the  guardians  to  print  weekly  Usts,  containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  outdoor  paupers,  and  the  sums  given  in 
relief  in  each  case." 

Possibility  of     31924.  That  must  have  pre-supposed  that  there  would 
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be  an  organisation  which  would  cover  the  whole  field  ;  if 
these  lists  are  sent  to  several  organisations  within  the 
area,  those  organisations  should  know  what  each  other  is 
doing,  or  they  may  each  relieve,  or  leave  unrelieved,  per- 
sons on  the  list  in  turn,  without  each  other  knowing  it  ? — 
That  lends  point  to  what  Mr.  Loch  was  saying  of  the  de- 
sirabUity  of  a  committee  of  organisation  for  the  whole  ; 
the  registration  of  the  whole.  Our  lists  that  were  sent 
forth  from  Marylebone  contained  the  weekly  Ust  put  before 
the  committee,  and  the  weekly  applications.  That  was, 
after  decision,  printed  ;  then  the  application  had  been  dealt 
with,  so  we  had  the  cases  both  on  application  and  relief. 

31925.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Those  who  were  not 
reheved  were  down  as  well  ? — Yes,  there  were  both  the 
applications  and  the  results. 

31926.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Now,  when  a  list  comes  before 
your  Church  Committee  you  have  in  mind  a  certain  cass 
that  has  made  appUcation  to  your  committee  for  relief, 
and  you  find  the  guardians  have  not  relieved  this  case  ? — 
Yes. 

31927.  The  committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  have  got  a  similar  list,  they  have  had  an  applica- 
tion from  the  same  person,  they  also  find  this  person  is 
not  on  the  list ;  then  a  third  organisation  get  a  Hst,  and 
they  find  that  the  self -same  person  has  made  application  to 
them,  and  is  not  on  the  list ;  therefore  all  these  three 
organisations  may  relieve  that  one  case  because  they 
find  the  Poor  Law  has  not  relieved  it  ? — Such  a  dilemna 
is  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  often  occur  in 
practice. 


31928.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  one  voluntary  organisa- 
tion should  know  what  the  other  voluntary  organisation  is 
doing,  as  well  as  that  one  voluntary  organisation  should 
know  what  the  Poor  Law  is  doing  ? — It  is  most  desirable. 

31929.  In  the  Goschen  Minute  there  is  this  :  "  The  first  j^j,  (jQggf^gjj! 
point  is,  that  there  may  be  every  opportunity  for  every  Minmte 
agency,  official  or  private,  engaged  in  relieving  the  poor  to 

know  fully  and  accurately  the  details  of  the  work  performed 
by  all  similai-ly  engaged  "  ? — Yes,  it  is  most  desirable,  but 
unhappily  not  yet  carried  out  as  it  should  be. 

31930.  (Miss  Hill.)  The  Charity  Organisation  is  the 
centre  where  anyone  desiring  to  know  and  anyone  who 
desires  to  communicate  can  communicate,  and  if  any- 
one persists  with  their  relief  without  communicating,  they 
are  wilfully  blind  ? — Quite  so. 

31931.  (Mr.  Benlham.)  Is  it  not  to  get  over  the  fact  that 
charity  is  blind  to  a  certain  extent  that  it  needs  to  be 
organised  ? — ^Yes. 

31932.  Could  you  say  why  that  organisation  has  not  been 
made  perfect,  seeing  that  it  is  now  years  since  this  Minute 
was  issued  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  jealousy. 

31933.  Local  jealousy  ? — Yes. 

31934.  You  speak  of  encouragement  in  paragraph  6  ;  Proposalthat 
you  say  that,  of  course,  these  voluntary  agencies  are  Boards  of 
already  doing  a  service  to  the  State,  and  might  yet  be-  Guardians 
come  more   serviceable  if  duly  encouraged  ? — That  is  ^'loidd 
quite  right.  undertake 

^  °  to  organise 

31935.  In  what  way  do  you  think  they  might  be  en-  local 
couraged    to  do  it  more  thoroughly  ? — I  think  more  charities. 
Boards  might  put  themselves  into  communication  with 

the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the  local  clergy, 
and,  by  transferring  certain  cases  to  them,  give  them  a 
sense  of  their  responsibihty  and  benefit  their  action. 

31936.  Do  you  think  Boards  of  Guardians  might  be 
instrumental  in  getting  a  more  perfect  organisation  of 
charitable  agencies  outside  ?— I  think  their  encourage- 
ment would  go  a  long  way. 

31937.  Do  you  mean  by  encouragement  merely  moral 
encouragement  ? — No,  official ;  putting  certain  cases 
before  them  and  seeing  whether  their  needs  can  be  sup- 
plied by  charitable  agency  without  State  relief. 

31938.  Referring  cases,  and  putting  the  responsi- 
bility for  relieving  them  upon  other  organisations  rather 
than  upon  the  Poor  La\\'  ? — Giving  ad  interim  reUef 
in  order  to  tide  a  case  over  in  its  present  necessities  and, 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  reporting  what  has  been  done, 
whether  it  can  be  permanently  kept  from  the  Poor  Law 
or  whether  it  must  be  again  handed  over  to  the  Poor 
Law. 

31939.  Do  you  think,  or  have  you  considered  the  point 
as  to  whether  Poor  Law  guardians  might  be  empowered 
to  assist  in  the  organisation  of  charity  within  the  area, 
by  providing  to  a  certain  extent  the  machinery  which 
is  necessary  for  the  initiation  of  a  scheme  ? — It  might  be 
very  desirable. 

31940.  You  see  no  objection  to  cost  being  incurred  Mr.Goschen'i 
through  the  poor  rate  for  that  purpose  ? — I  should  think  Minute, 
not.    If  you  have  Mr.  Goschen's   Minute   before  you, 

one  of  the  minutes  there  is  to  authorise  any  reasonable 
remuneration  for  extra  work  to  officers  whom  the  guar- 
dians may  employ  to  carry  out  this  arrangement.  I 
should  be  quite  prepared  to  accept  that. 

31941.  You  do  not  know  that   anywhere  guardians 
have  taken  that  attitude  ? — Which  attitude  ? 

31942.  The  attitude  of  encouraging  organisation  of 
charity  by  those  means  ? — No,  I  think  they  have  con- 
sidered it  rather  outside  their  pur\-iew. 

31943.  In  paragraph  11  you  refer  to  Mr.  Goschen's 
Minute  again,  and  I  think  you  assume  in  this  paragraph 
that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  already  in 
existence  at  that  time  ? — It  was  in  ex-stence  at  the  time 
of  that  Minute;  the  foundation  ot  that  Society  and  the 
preparation  of  that  Minute  were  brought  about  by  the 
same  circumstances. 

31944.  In  paragraph  11  (6),  you  refer  to  pro\ident  Attitude  of 

and  other  dispensaries  ;     are  there  any  provident  dis-  Guardians 

pensaries  in  your  locaUty  ? — Yes.  towards 

provident 

31945.  Is  there  a  large  membership  ? — I  am  afraid  Jiigpensaries. 
I  cannot  tell  you  that. 
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31946.  The  point  I  wanted  to  ascertain  was  whether 
the  guardians  in  any  way  encourage  people  to  join  these 
provident  dispensaries,  and  in  what  way  ?— One  of  these 
papers  {See  Appendix  No.  XIV  (B).)  is  handed  to  any 
apphcant  by  the  reheving  officer ;  they  are  instructed 
to  do  so  to  any  applicant  who  is  at  all  above  the  point 
of  destitution. 

31947.  Did  the  guardians  initiate  these  pi'ovident 
dispensaries  ? — No,  I  thjnk  not ;  they  found  them  in 
existence,  but  that  was  before  my  time.  This  is  what 
their  report  says  :  "In  all  suitable  cases,  applicants  for 
medical  relief,  whilst  having  their  immediate  wants 
attended  to,  are  given  the  following  handbill,  containing 
information  about  the  local  provident  dispensaries. 
There  has  been  a  very  large  diminution  of  applicants  in 
consequence." 

31948.  When  a  case  is  before  the  relief  committee 
of  the  guardians  and  it  is  referred  to  the  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Society's  committee  for  treatment,  it  will 
be  a  case,  I  suppose,  that  can  wait,  will  it  not  ? — It  falls 
under  the  promise  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
to  give  ad  interim  relief. 

31949.  And  do  they  do  it  quickly  ? — According  to  my 
experience,  yes  ;  they  are  quite  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  being  speedy  in  pressing  cases. 

31950.  And  the  arrangement  works  satisfactorily  ? — 
In  both  these  parishes  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

31951.  Do  any  of  the  members  oi  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society's  committtee  sit  on  the  relief  committee  1 
— Certainly. 

31952.  As  members  ot  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
only  to  sit  with  the  committee  in  order  to  take  these 
cases  in  hand  and  deal  with  them  ? — Yes,  certainly  in 
Marylebone,  where  we  have  one,  if  not  two,  guardians 
always  present  at  the  Charity  Organisation  meetings. 

31953.  And  vice  versa  ? — And  vice  versa,  there  are 
Charity  Organisation  members  upon  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

31954.  Does  a  member  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
ever  sit  on  your  relief  committees  ? — No. 

31955.  I  do  not  mean  to  sit  with  any  power,  but  to  take 
cases  that  might  be  referred  to  them,  in  order  to  see  that 
they  were  dealt  with  immediately  ? — We  have  occasionally 
visitors,  who  come  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  routine 
work,  but  there  is  nobody  who  sits  regularly. 

31956.  Answering  a  question  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  a  pension  from  a  charitable  source  and  a  pension  from  a 
State  source,  you  gave  the  answer  that  there  was  a  certain 
charm  about  a  charitable  pension  which  did  not  exist  with 
regard  to  a  Poor  Law  pension.  Is  there  not  another  differ- 
ence, and  the  difference  is  that  the  State  pension,  whether 
it  be  from  the  I'oor  Law  or  from  any  other  source,  which  is 
given  as  a  pension,  would  be  a  certainty,  but,  with  a 
pension  from  a  charitable  source,  it  is  not  a  certainty  that 
can  be  relied  upon  as  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  individual  ? 
— Not  as  a  right,  but  I  have  never  known  it  fail  in  the  case 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  It  is  a  moral  duty 
for  us  to  continue  it,  and  we  always  have  continued  it. 

31957.  After  once  you  have  begun  ? — Yes,  we  feel 
pledged  to  it,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  apphcant, 
either  morally  or  financially,  alter. 

31958.  Would  not  the  effect  of  a  pension  given  through 
Poor  Law  have  a  different  effect  upon  the  habits  of  other 
people  who  are  not  receiving  a  pension  but  would  like  one, 
to  that  given  by  a  voluntary  agency  ? — Yes,  I  have  found 
that. 

31959.  People  cannot  rely  upon  getting  the  same  treat- 
ment from  a  voluntary  agency  in  the  way  of  a  pension 
that  another  person  has  got  ? — No. 

31960.  But,  under  the  Poor  Law  they  could  claim  the 
money,  therefore  there  \^ould  be  a  cUfl'erence  in  the  minds 
and  a  different  effect  upon  the  habits  of  life  of  the  people  ? 
— In  one  case  the  resources  from  which  they  are  paid  are 
limited  and  in  the  other  they  are  unlimited.  That,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  confers  a  benefit. 

31961.  {Chairman.)  It  does  not  make  the  man  less 
dependent  ? — No. 

31962.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  That  is  the  man.  but  I  was 
thinking  of  the  effect  upon  other  men  and  the  habits  of  lif «. 


of  other  people,  but  as  regards  the  individual  I  do  not  see  Bcv.  BrcuUcy 
much  difference.    The  effect  upon  other  people  who  have  Hurt  Alford. 

not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  for  a  pension  might  be  totally   

different  under  the  two  systems  ? — It  might.  Nov.  1906. 

31963.  And  the  effect  upon  the  habits  of  hfe  of  the  two 
would  not  be  the  same,  I  put  that  to  you  ? — Yes,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  show  that  they  would  not  be. 

31964.  With  regard  to  outdoor  medical  relief,  do  you  Attitu;le  of 
find  that  reheving  officers  ever  refuse  outdoor  medical  7^!v:^®^ 
orders  on  account  of  income  ?    Where  they  find  a  suffi-  jenards 
ciency  of  income  in  the  house  of  the  applicant,  do  they  ^^ledieal 
refuse  to  give  the  order,  in  your  experience  ? — Not  fre-  llelief  to  the 
quently  ;  they  would  not  repeat  it.    They  would  give  it  wn- 

in  a  case  of  emergency,  but  for  that  time  only.    If  it  is  <le-^titute. 
a  case  of  emergency  they  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances  or  proving  the  destitution. 
When  the  inquiry  came  and  the  destitution  was  found  not 
to  exist,  then  they  would  cease  to  continue  the  order. 

31965  The  great  objection  to  the  extension  of  outdoor 
medical  relief  is  that  those  who  are  not  destitute  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? — Certainly. 

31966.  If  it  was  confined  to  destitution  there  would  be 
no  objection  ? — No. 

31967.  Therefore,  there  are  many  applications  to 
relieving  officers  where  there  is  no  destitution  ? — Certainly. 

31968.  In  those  cases  should  not  the  reheving  officer 
refuse  to  give  an  order,  because  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
income  ? — He  is  in  a  difficulty  where  there  is  an  emergency. 

31969.  I  am  not  speaking  of  emergency,  but  an  ordinary  Effect  of 

case  ? — Certainly,  I  wish  he  did  it  more  often  than  he  does,  adniinistra- 

•  tion  on 

31970.  You  think  the  administration  might  have  a  great  outdoor 
deal  to  do  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  outdoor  medical  medical 
relief  cases  ? — Certainly.  relief. 

31971.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  chaplain's  duties,  do  T^'®  .  , 
vou  think  the  position  of  chaplain  could  be  made  far  more  ^''"ctions  o 
useful  in  the  moral  and  religious  sense  than  it  is  at  the  chj^piains 
present  time  ? — I  find  it  very  difficult  to  speak  about  the 
chaplain.    I  am  so  very  slightly  in  contact  with  him.  I 

hardly  do  any  indoor  work.     My  work  is  almost  wholly 
outdoor. 

31972.  Do  you  find  there  is  any  system  ever  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  individual  ministrations  in  a  workhouse 
or  infirmary  ? — I  do  not  follow  that  cjviestion. 

31973.  Any  real  systematic  methods  adopted,  say  of 
taking  the  case  daily  of  all  new  admissions  belonging  to 
their  particular  religious  persuasion  and  visiting  those  and 
making  it  a  personal  thing  rather  than  a  general  one  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  must  not  go  into  indoor  work,  because  I  have 
had  no  experience. 

31974.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  With  regard  to  the 
chaplains,  there  are  no  restrictions,  it  depends  entirely 
upon  whether  the  man  takes  that  personal  interest  in  the 
individual  cases,  whether  it  is  done  or  not  ? — It  is  wholly 
personal. 

31975.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Poor  Law  to  prevent 
a  man  taking  the  utmost  care  of  every  individual  that 
comes  into  the  workhouse  ? — There  might  be,  I  think,  a 
very  great  extension  with  a  proper  person,  of  his  duty, 
and  he  might  play  a  very  much  more  conspicuovis  part 
if  he  were  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  guardians. 
My  usual  experience  is  that  he  is  not  wholly  admitted  lo 
their  confidence. 

31976.  Now,  about  dispensaries.    There  is  at  least  one  p''^® 

very  well-known  free  dispensary  in  Marylebone,  is  there  and'thei"^^ 
not  ?— Yes.  dangers. 

31977.  In  your  judgment  do  not  a  good  many  people 
use  that  dispensary  who  might  have  paid  perfectly  well 
to  go  to  a  provident  dispensary,  and  use  it  because  it 
was  free,  and  yet  there  ^\•as  no  taint  of  the  Poor  Law 
about  it  ? — I  think  so. 

31978.  There  is  a  danger,  is 
dispensary  system  ? — Certainly  ; 
that  free  dispensary  put  upon 
failed. 

31979.  With  regard  to  the  registry  at  Paddington, 
the  guardians  appeared  originalh'  to  have  desired  that 

that  registry  should  be  for  males  as  well  as  for  women  ?  Paddington. 
—  Is  that  so  ? 

31980.  I  rather  gathered  so  from  the  extract  you  read, 
as  the  guardians  could  not  take  it  up  themselves  ? — I 
do  not  remember  that  it  speaks  of  males. 
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Bev.  Bradleii  31981.  I  did  not  know  whether  there  was  anything 
Hurt  Alford.  before  what  you  read  about  women  ? — I  think  from  the 
beginning  it  was  always  intended  for  women. 

31982.  I  understood  that  in  the  guardians'  report 
Women's  they  said  they  could  not  take  it  up  themselves  ? — I  see 
labour  the  word  "  worker  "  alone  is  used  here,  but  the  heading 
bureau  at  is  "  Registry  for  Charwomen,  Caretakers,  Laundrjrwomen, 
Paddington.   Needlewomen  and  Upholstresses." 

31983.  It  was  found  desirable  to  keep  it  only  for 
women,  whether  the  other  was  the  original  intention  or 
not  ? — Exactly. 

31984.  Are  you  aware  there  is  a  labour  exchange  now 
opened  in  Paddington  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

31985.  Would  the  work  of  one  dovetail  into  the  work 
of  the  other  ;  it  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  an  em- 
ployment exchange  for  women  ? — Does  this  labour 
exchange  take  both  sides  of  the  question,  the  men  and 
the  women  ? 

Labour  31986.  Yes,  the  employers  and  the  employed  ? — I  have 

bureaux  in  always  thought  that  getting  men  emi:)]oyed  and  getting 
London.         women  employed  stood  on  such  a  very  different  footing, 

but  it  is  possible  that  the  two  sides  of  the  question  might 

work  amicably  together. 

31987.  I  think  it  was  Professor  Smart  who  asked  you, 
with  regard  to  the  registries,  whether  there  were  a  number 
of  them  all  over  London  or  not ;  they  are  beginning  to 
be  all  over  London ;  practically  everj-  borough  in  London 
has  one  now  ? — Yes. 

Difficulties  of  31988.  With  regard  to  the  labour  test,  you  spoke  of  it 
the  labour      as  a  safety  valve  for  the  house  ? — Yes. 

London  31989.  The  kind  of  labour  test  which  even  you  get  in 

Paddington  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  thing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  morals  of  the  workhouse,  is  it  ? — No. 

31990.  Has  it  not  been  said  as  a  reason  why  there  has 
been  no  labour  test  in  Marylebone  of  a  proper  kind,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  in  that  very  centre  of  London 
the  proper  sort  of  labour  test  to  apply  to  these  people  ? — 
But  Marylebone  is  not  more  central  than  Paddington 
surely. 

31991.  I  meant  the  stone-yard  would  be  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  any  other  sort  of  labour  test 
is  difficult  to  find  in  the  heart  of  London  ? — It  must  be 
artificial  at  the  best. 
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31992.  Therefore,  would  you  favour  the  use  of  country 
work,  and  having  a  proper  and  suitable  colony  properly 
worked  ? — Yes,  I  can  see  that  is  a  very  desirable  outlet — 
another  safety  valve. 

31993.  With  hardly  the  same  objections  ? — With  others 
which  are  not  worth  going  into. 

31994.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  shelters,  practically 
everybody  who  goes  to  those  shelters  is  on  the  very  verge 

■  of  tlae  Poor  Law,  is  not  he — Marylebone  I  am  thinking 
of  at  the  present  time  ? — When  I  was  Chairman  of  the 
Out-relief  Committee,  my  difficulty  was  that  they  created 
an  influx  from  the  country  involving  an  unrighteous 
burden  upon  our  population. 

31995.  You  referred  to  the  relief  fists  which  come 
week  by  week  ;  in  those  you  get  people  from  certain 
addresses,  two  or  three  addresses,  every  week  in  very 
considerable  numbers  ? — Quite;  so  those  are  the  shelters. 

31996.  There  are  every  week  a  considerable  number 
of  them  ? — Yes. 

31997.  Having  regard  to  the  great  extension  there 
has  been  in  Marylebone  as  to  the  Poor  Law,  notwith- 
standing the  wave  in  certain  areas,  should  you  associate 
the  coming  towards  the  workhouse  on  the  part  of  the 
people  with  the  new  and  elaborate  building,  and  as  it 
were,  the  advertisement  that  that  particular  place  is  ? — 
I  could  not  say  that  that  is  necessarily  the  case.  The 
buildings  are  rather  ceasing  to  be  new  now  ;  you  mean 
the  ilarylebone  building  ? 

31998.  Yes,  the  workhouse  ? — That  is  ceasing  to  be  new. 

31999.  Did  not  that  synchronise  to  some  extent  with 
the  increase  ;  that  began  about  the  same  time  ? — Possibly 
I  should  not  say  the  architecture  was  so  attractive  ;  the 
buildings  are  as  humble  as  they  well  coidd  be  if  they  were 
to  be  put  up  on  Lord  Portman's  estate.  ]\Ir.  Hunt 
was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  facade. 
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32000.  Do  you  find  that  the  applications  for  out-door 
mechcal  rehef  lead  to  applications  for  other  kinds  of 
medical  rehef  ? — Yes,  in  Paddington  ;  I  cannot  tell  you 
about  Marylebone. 

32001.  Would  you  say  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  getting  association  between  charitable  agencies  and 
the  Poor  Law,  and  getting  that  popular  in  the  minds  of 
people  is  that  now-a-days  there  is  a  tendency  to  apply 
to  the  State  for  almost  everything  ? — Yes,  I  would  say 
that. 

32002.  That  is  almost  the  central  difficulty,  I  should 
think  ? — I  should  think  so. 

32003.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  said,  I  think,  that  these  shelters 
had  been  there  all  the  time  of  your  experience  :  that  you 
had  not  been  -ndthout  them  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  shelters  in  Paddington,  but  the  Marylibone 
shelters  in  Byrne  Street  and  thereabouts  were  in  existence 
all  the  time  I  was  on  the  Marylebone  Board. 

32004.  On  the  other  hand  they  have  been  very  largely 
increased  in  your  time  ? — Towards  the  end  of  my  time  the 
Salvation  Army  shelters  increased.  There  came  first  the 
Shaftesbury  Shelters  and  the  Salvation  Army  came 
afterwards. 

32005.  Do  you  think  they  meet  a  want  or  created  a 
want  ?— It  depends  on  the  definition  of  "  a  want,"  but 
perhaps  they  did  both. 

32006.  But  apart  from  local  prejudice,  do  you  think 
that  they  are  undesirable  institutions  ? — Undesirable  for 
Marylebone. 

32007.  Then  it  is  not  apart  from  local  prejudice ; 
you  only  prefer  that  the  entrances  to  London,  where 
these  shelters  are  put  up,  should  be  somewhere  else  ? 
— It  is  a  matter  of  greater  experience  than  mine,  as  to 
whether  they  are  absolutely  necessary  ;  I  know  they  are 
very  rmhealthy  in  their  results  where  they  are. 

32008.  They  are  in  themselves  undesirable  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  You  have  rather  betrayed  me  into  a  larger 
affirmative  than  I  menat. 

32009.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Or  not  needed  in  the 
locahty  where  they  exist  ? — Yes,  I  want  to  make  that  clear. 
I  have  not  wide  enough  experience  to  say  whether  they 
are  ind'spensable  in  themselves,  but  they  are  very  un- 
desirable where  they  are.  You  have  to  balance  those 
points  one  against  the  other. 

32010.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  looking  at  medical  Medical 

relief  as  the  door  through  which  pauperisn  is  entered,  relief  as  t  he 

is  not  sickness  also  often  the  first  approach  in  cases  introduction 

towards  charitable  aid  '! — Certainly.  °?''', 

medical 

32011.  Would  you  sj^eak  of  it,  then,  in  the  same  sense  relief, 
as  demorahsing,  or  is  it  not  then  really  the  fact  that  that 
particular  form  of  distress  is  naturally  the  first  point 
that  needs  charity  ? — I  think  when  sickness  brings  a  man 
to  ask  for  aid  the  Poor  Law  deals  with  him  in  a  way  that 
■will  make  the  application  for  relief  recurrent,  whereas 
charity  does  not,  or  does  it  less. 

32012.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  that  because  of  its  un- 
certainty ;  that  it  is  the  virtue  of  charity  that  it  is  un- 
certain, and  the  failing  of  the  Poor  Law  that  it  is  too 
certain  ? — I  am  sorry  I  do  not  agree  with  you  about  the 
virtue  of  charity  being  its  uncertainty,  I  want  to  have  it 
more  certain  and  positive.  I  think  that  is  its  vice  and  not 
its  virtue. 

32013.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Even  if  the  Poor  Law  rehef  were 
given  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  demoralising,  medical 
relief  would  still  generally  be  the  first  form  which  it 
would  take  ? — Yes.  You  see  it  is  children  that  come 
for  medical  relief,  some  little  malady  or  another,  ;  then  the 
parents  come  and  look  behind  the  screen,  and  they  see 
how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  make  apphcation  for  food  for 
that  child,  and  then  for  themselves.  It  is  the  intro- 
duction to  the  rehef  office,  and  that  constitutes  a  bad 
thing  I  think. 

32014.  Is  it  not  going  rather  far,  because  the  trouble 
which  causes  an  application  for  relief  is  sickness,  to  say 
that  therefore  sickness  is  what  introduced  them  to  the 
Poor  Law  in  the  sense  that  that  is  used.  It  seems  to 
me  inevitable  that  it  should  be  ? — I  quite  recognise  that. 
I  do  not  tlirow  any  blame  upon  the  sickness  bringing 
them  there,  but  it  is  the  Poor  Law  to  which  the  sickness 
brings  them  rather  than  to  a  provident  dispensary. 
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Sickness  is  not  an  accidental  accompaniment  of  infant  life, 
it  is  something  which  could  be  provided  against. 
^       32015.  Finally  it  comes  to  this  ;  as  to  whether  charit- 
able relief  is  less  demoralising   than   other  reUef  ? — It 
does  come  to  that. 

32016.  Does  that  not  depend  on  the  judgment  with 
which  the  charity  is  given — depend  in  fact  upon  the 
almoner  ? — Very  much.  I  have  tried  to  point  that  out  in 
the  eighth  paragraph  of  my  statement;  I  have  tried  to 
make  that  clear. 

32017.  On  the  whole  do  you  say  that  administered  as  it 
is  administered,  charitable  relief  is  administered  in  a  way 
that  you  would  think  satisfactory,  or  the  almoner  wise  ? 
— I  think  in  those  Committees  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  with  which  I  am  connected,  yes.  I  cannot  go 
wider  than  that. 

32018.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  individual 
voluntary  charity  ? — Yes. 

32019.  You  think  a  considerable  part  of  that  perhaps 
might  be  as  demoralising  as  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  do,  if  it  is 
not  morally  ordered. 

ig  32020.  To  take  the  stigma,  do  the  recipients  feel  the 
of  Poor  Law  relief  more  demoralising  ;  do  they  disUke  it 
more,  do  they  shrink  from  it  more  than  they  would  shrink 
from  charitable  relief  ? — They  shrank  a  great  deal  more 
from  it  formerly,  they  shrink  less  now,  but  they  do  shrink  ; 
if  you  have  an  applicant  of  respectability  before  you,  and 
you  put  to  him,  "  Would  you  not  rather  be  saved  from 
pauperism  by  going  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? " 
he  generally  catches  at  that  opportunity. 

32021.  They  do  recognise  still  that  it  is  degrading  ? — 
Yes,  they  recognise  that,  but  they  recognise  it  less  than 
formerly. 

32022.  Less  than  formerly  ? — Yes,  in  my  recollection  of 
the  Poor  Law. 

32023.  In  comparison  of  the  two  reliefs,  they  used  to 
have  a  still  greater  dislike  to  the  Poor  Law  relief  of  the 
two  ? — Yes. 

ve  32024.  With  regard  to  the  different  effects  of  pension 
allowance,  whether  they  come  out  of  the  pubhc  purse  or  the 
private  purse,  I  suppose  really  the  difference  is  that  in  one 
case  they  are  limited  and  in  the  other  case  they  are  im- 
limited  in  application  ? — That  is  the  one  distinction,  but 
still  better,  I  think,  there  is  a  distinction  of  quality  as  well 
as  one  of  quantity  ;  I  cannot  prove  it,  I  can  only  feel  it. 

32025.  Is  there  a  feeling  that  in  one  case  it  is  of  right, 
and  in  the  other  case  it  is  not  ? — I  think  that  is  greatly 
what  constitutes  the  difference  ;  the  element  of  claim  is 
not  so  much  there  as  the  element  of  desert. 

32026.  Is  there  a  fairly  clear  line  that  can  be  drawn 
between  cases  suitable  for  relief  by  charity  and  by  the 
Poor  Law  ? — There  is  a  distinction  which  is  sufficient  con- 
stantly to  cause  the  guardians  or  the  reUeving  officers  to 
send  cases  to  the  Charity  Organisations  rather  than  deal 
with  such  cases  themselves. 

32027.  There  is  not  much  doubt  about  it  ? — We  have 
case  after  case  which  the  relieving  officer  thinks  to  save 
from  the  Poor  Law  and  sends  to  Charity  Organisation 
Committees. 

32028.  Would  the  Charity  Organisation  Committee 
hold  exactly  the  same  opinion  and  for  the  same  reasons  ? — 
I  think  so. 

32029.  There  is  a  clearly  understood  line  of  principle  ? 
—Yes. 

32030.  The  laying  do-wn  of  this  authoritatively  and 
carrying  it  out  by  recommendation  at  any  rate  would 
encourage  voluntary  work  of  the  kind,  would  it  not  ? — 
I  hope  so. 

32031.  Could  more  be  done  in  that  way  ? — I  think  so : 
I  think  it  is  seen  in  those  parishes  where  there  is  great 
co-operation  between  the  Board  and  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Committee,  and  it  probably  is  to  be  seen  in  its  nega- 
tive form  where  there  is  less  or  none. 

32032.  Have  you  considered  whether  bringing  volun- 
tary charity  organisation  into  some  such  combination  ^vith 
the  Poor  Law  could  be  facilitated  by  the  registration  of 
charities;  that  is  to  say,  the  voluntary  registration  of 
charities  ? — I  think  so. 
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32033.  That  they  might  be  voluntarily  registered,  just 
as  friendly  societies  are  voluntarily  registered  ?— Yes,  I 
think  it  would  give  them  a  status. 

32034.  Would  it  be  possible  to  stipulate  in  that  case 
that  all  registered  societies  should  come  under  the  rule  of 
combination  with  the  Poor  Law  officials  ? — I  think  that 
would  be  possible. 

32035.  Leaving  voluntary  charities  that  did  not  choose  to 
register  themselves  perfectly  free  to  go  their  own  way  ?— 
Yes,  I  can  quite  understand  that  distinction. 

32036.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  ? — I  think  it  is 
a  step,  that  a  charitable  society  desirous  of  combining 
with  the  Poor  Law  might  well  adopt. 

32037.  With  regard  to  voluntary  work  of  another 
kind,  voluntary  work  to  assist  the  Poor  Law  which  is 
quite  of  a  different  character,  such  as  the  Brabazon  scheme, 
that  can  only  be  done  with  the  good  will  and  co-operation 
of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? — Quite  so. 

32038.  Assuming  that  voluntary  organisations  can  be 
encouraged  to  start,  and  can  be  put  in  oificial  communica- 
tion with  the  Poor  Law,  so  that  every  use  that  can  be 
made  is  made  of  voluntary  personal  effort ;  I  am  assuming 
that  those  societies  include  friendly  societies,  provident 
dispensaries,  and  so  on,  and  if  the  Poor  Law  retained  its 
action  in  sudden  and  urgent  cases,  what  would  necessarily 
remain  for  out-relief  ? — As  little  as  possible  ;  in-door 
cases. 

32039.  You  said  you  could  not  look  forward  to  its 
abolition  ? — No,  because  of  the  cases  of  emergency  you 
have  mentioned. 

32040.  It  is  that  portion  of  it  ? — And  the  in-door  work. 

32041.  I  am  assuming  that  the  institutional  work  of 
the  Poor  Law  is  satisfactory  and  as  much  out-relief  as  is 
necessary  is  provided,  the  sudden  and  urgent  cases  are 
dealt  with,  then  there  would  not  be  much  left  ? — No, 
there  would  not  be  much  left.  I  should  be  very  pleased 
to  live  to  see  those  conditions. 

32042.  It  might  possibly  be  abolished  up  to  that  point  ? 
—Yes. 

32043.  (Chairman.)  That  last  remark  of  yours  refers  to 
towns  ? — Quite  so.  I  am  speaking  only  of  London  ;  I 
limit  myself  to  that. 

32044.  I  want  to  take  you  back  for  one  moment  to  the 
question  of  medical  relief.  You  have  given  the  opinion, 
which  is  endorsed  by  other  witnesses,  that  Poor  Law 
medical  reUef  is  rather  the  stepping  stone  to  getting  other 
rehef  ? — Yes. 

32045.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  medical  relief  given  in 
London,  whether  by  Poor  Law  or  by  charity,  is  in  the  vast 
number  of  cases  gratuitous  ? — Yes,  quite  the  vast  number. 

32046.  Does  medical  relief  when  dissociated  from  the 
Poor  Law  have  the  same  demoralising  effect  upon  its 
recipient  ? — My  experience  is  limited  in  that  respect ;  I 
am  not  on  an  hospital  board,  it  would  be  more  for  one 
accustomed  to  hospital  treatment. 

32047.  If  you  are  right  in  saying  that  the  recipient  of 
charity  is  less  demoralised  than  the  recipient  of  Poor  Law 
rehef,  it  would  follow  that  those  who  get  gratuitous  medical 
relief  from  charities  would  be  less  demoralised  than 
those  who  get  it  from  the  Poor  Law? — It  is  manifest  in  the 
case  of  provident  dispensaries;  the  recipient  goes  there  to 
get  rehef  for  his  infant,  but  there  is  no  opening  there  for 
the  parent  himself. 

32048.  Does  it  not  rather  point  to  the  fact  that  if  you 
could  dissociate  medical  rehef  from  the  Poor  Law,  medical 
rehef  would  not  have  its  present  unfortunate  influence  ? — 
Certainly  that  would  follow.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
the  hospitals  undertake  it  entirely. 

32049.  Sickness  is  an  incident  in  every  man's  life,  and 
the  less  his  income  the  more  serious  it  becomes  for  him  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  more  impossible  it  is  for  him  to  provide 
against  it. 

32050.  We  had  a  French  witness  who  described  the 
system  prevalent  in  France  under  which  all  hospitals  and 
medical  rehef  were  eventually  concentrated  under  one 
administration,  and  right  throughout  France  it  appears 
that  lists  were  made  of  the  persons  who  were  entitled,  from 
their  condition,  to  receive  medical  rehef  gratuitously. 
Would  it  be  possible  now  in  your  o^vn  parish  to  draw  up 
such  a  hst  of  persons  and  distinguish  between  those  who 
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may  get  the  relief  gratuitously,  and  those  who  may  not  ? — 
It  would  be  worth  trying.  I  should  have  been  very  glad 
if  I  had  been  in  a  position  to  try  it.  I  think  it  might  be 
put  before  some  capable  person  to  try  it. 

32051.  The  line  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  arti- 
ficial ? — Yes,  but  although  artificial,  anybody  of  sense 
could  draw  the  Une  very  fairly,  drawing  it  on  the  side  of 
mercy  no  doubt. 

32052.  You  do  not  think  such  an  idea  is  impossible  ? — 
No,  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible. 

32053.  {Mr.  Bcjitham.)  Do  not  the  circumstances  of 
people  vary  from  week  to  week  ? — You  must  take  the 
average  in  all  these  matters. 

32054.  And  a  person  on  the  Hst  one  week  may  be  able 
to  provide  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  next  six  months  ? — ■ 
Certainly. 

32055.  (Chairman.)  I  did  not  mean  that  the  list  drawn 
up  by  the  local  authority  should  not  be  revised  or  super- 
vised ;  I  was  only  wondering  whether  you  thought  it  was 
possible  to  draw  up  such  a  list  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  might 
be  done. 


32056.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Would  people  like  to  be  on  it  or  off 
it  ? — That  is  a  rhetorical  question  I  think. 

32057.  (Mr.  Loch.)  When  you  say  you  would  dissociate 
medical  reUef  from  poor  relief,  you  mean  dissociate  it  so 
that  a  voluntary  agency  should  take  it  up  ? — Yes. 

32058.  Not  so  that  any  other  Covernment  department 
should  take  it  up  ? — No,  I  mentioned  hospitals  or  dis- 
pensaries. 

32059.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  to  supplement 
what  was  asked  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  when  you  referred 
to  the  alternative  to  the  labour  yard ;  you  suggested 
that  some  other  method  might  be  adopted ;  did  you 
mean  independently  of  the  Poor  Law,  or  would  you 
keep  that  method  allied  as  it  is  at  present  to  the  Poor  Law  ? 
I  should  prefer  it  allied. 

32060.  Or  part  and  parcel  of  the  Poor  Law  ?■— I  sho\iId 
prefer  it  aUied  to  the  Poor  Law,  but  not  taken  over 
wholly  by  the  Poor  Law. 

32061.  But  still  retaining  the  loss  of  the  franchise,  for 
instance  ? — Yes. 
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32062.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  Vicar  of  St.  Giles', 
Norwich,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

32063.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  have  you 
not,  as  to  the  working  of  the  endowed  charities  in  Norwich, 
which  we  can  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  Of  late  years  the  population  of  St.  Giles'  has  declined 
through  improvements  in  poor  districts.  In  1901  census 
the  population  was  given  as  1,211  in  the  place  of  1,350 
the  census  before. 

2.  The  artisans  and  labouring  classes  live  almost 
exclusively  in  houses  paying  4s.  6d.  or  less  a  week. 
Of  such  there  were  194  till  this  year,  when  twenty-eight 
have  been  pulled  down  or  closed,  housing  about  140 
people. 

Thus  we  have  (A)  houses  over  4s.  6d.  rent-       -  132 
(B)  „     under      „      „    -       -  194 


Total  houses 
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Every  one  of  the  Class  B  receives  the  charities  and  one 
or  two  of  Glass  A. 

Balliston  (£20  per  annum). 

3.  Original  bequest  was  to  be  distributed  by  the 
minister. 

Present  trustees — three  laymen. 

The  £20  is  all  given  in  tickets  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December. 

4.  Conditions  for  receiving  the  charity  : — 

1.  Recipient  not  to  be  in  receipt  of  parish  relief. 

2.  Recipient  to  have  resided  in  parish  twelve 
months. 

3.  Recipient  to  be  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

4?.  "  Preference  to  be  given  to  most  deserving 
and  industrious." 

5.  Distribution : — 

To  every  married  couple  and  to  each  other  single 
person  over  twenty-one. — 1  cwt.  coal  and  6d. 
bread ;  or  else  a  piece  of  flannel. 

6.  Moral  Character. — During  my  incumbency  of  thirteen 
years  no  one  has  been  refused  the  charity  on  account  of 
moral  character. 

I  have  several  times  mentioned  to  the  trustees,  and 
also  to  the  solicitors'  clerk  who  makes  a  list  of  the  names 
of  those  to  receive  the  charity,  that  some  are  regular 
prostitutes.  On  one  occasion  a  young  man  lived  with 
two  young  women.  I  told  the  trustees,  who  spoke  to  the 
man.  But  on  his  saying  he  was  going  shortly  to  marry 
one  of  them  he  received  the  ch  irity.  But,  further,  the 
three  received  three  portions,  where  only  two  would  have 
been  given  if  the  man  had  been  married  to  one  of  the 
young  women. 

7.  The  fact  is  that  the  method  of  house  to  house  giving 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  trustees  to  reject  any 
one  person  for  moral  reasons.    It  would  mean  defamation 


of  character.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  any  method 
of  selection  were  adopted. 

8.  In  1902  there  were  197  recipients  of  this  charity, 
viz.  : — 

From  21  to  25  years  of  age  -       -       -  39 

„     25  „  40      „         „         ...  51 
„     40  „  60      „          „        -       -       -  64 
Over    60       „         „         ...  43 

9.  Seeing  that  none  of  these  were  receiving  parish 
relief,  and  nearly  all  were  in  work — roughly  all  those  under 
sixty  years  of  age  (viz.,  150  out  of  197)  were  able-bodied 
people  not  requiring  the  charity,  and  not  all  oyer  60 
needed  it — £4  out  of  £20  was  given  to  people  needing  help, 
£16  was  wasted. 

10.  The  people  needing  help  should  have  received  five 
times  as  much  as  they  did  ;  but,  further,  four-fifths  of 
the  charity  was  employed  in  doing  injury  to  four-fifths 
of  the  working  classes. 

I  have  never  known  one  instance  of  a  person  refusing 
the  charity,  though  some  have  been  exceedingly  well  off. 

11.  Bequests  by  Elmy,  Moy,  Martin,  and  Goodwin 
are  all  pooled. 

Martin  left  his  to  be  distributed  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  ministers  and  churchwardens. 
Moy  to  the  honest  industrious  poor. 
Elmy  for  those  most  in  want  and  desorving. 
Value,  £76  per  annum. 

12.  Present  trustees — Vicar,  churchwardens,  and  threa 
laymen. 

13.  Conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  recipient : — • 

Every  householder  and  head  of  family  paying 
rent  not  more  than  £10  per  annum  in  the  parish  at 
Christmas  time,  whether  receiving  -parish  relief  or  nA. 

14.  Amount  of  gift  and  method  of  giving :  — 

Meat  and  coal  before  Christmas. 

Bread,  New  Ytar's  Day. 

Coal  in  Janaarjr,  February  and  Ma-'h. 

Father,  1  lb.  meat,  1  cwt.  coal  at  Christinas,  an  I 
two  loaves  at  New  Year. 

Mother,  1  lb.  meat,  1  cwt.  coal  at  Christ  nas,  £.n '. 
two  loaves  at  New  Yeir. 

Every  child  under  twelve  ^  lb.  meat  and  one  loaf. 

'Every  .tinf/le  ho^iseholder  or  f  iriiily  a  further  1  cwt. 
coal  in  January,  February,  and  March. 

15.  This  charity  going  to  people  receiving  parish 
relief,  I  would  say  that  one-fourth,  i.e.,  £19,  is  well  be- 
stowed ;  and  three-fourths,  i.e.,  £52,  is  unnoccs^a: ilj- 
bestowed  and  does  harm. 

Those  needing  the  charity  ;il;ould  ge  t  four  time3  as  much 
as  they  do. 

Payne  and  Deavks  Charity. 

16.  Payne  and  Deavcs  Charity  is  about  £12  per  anm.m 
It  is  given  in  coats  and  go«ns  to  people  sixty  years  oic 
or  over,  who  are  selected  by  the   vicar  an:!  church- 
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wardens.  About  six  men  and  twelve  women  receive  the 
gift  out  of  about  twenty-one  applicants.  They  are  not 
given  to  the  same  person  again  till  three  years  have 
elapsed.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  keep  every  old 
deserving  person  in  very  good  warm  garments. 

Other  Endowed  Charities. 
17.  Further  endowed  charities  are  : — 

(1)  Two    almshouses    without    any    money  or 
privileges. 

(2)  Preference  for  obtaining  apprenticeships,  now 
administered  by  City  Trustees. 

Church  Alms. 

ilms     18.  In  addition  to  endowed  charities,  I  have  about 

£2  5s.  a  month  to  give  from  Church  alms, 
of        19.  The  poor  people  over  sixty  years  of  age  in  the 
er    parish  in  August,  1903,  were  : — 


Parish 
Relief. 

No  Parish 
Relief. 

Total. 

Over  60 

32 

35 

67 

„  6.5 

31 

26 

57 

„  70 

24 

16 

40 

15 

7 

22 

„  80 
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20.  I  imagine  that  this  is  an  enormous  proportion  of 
old  people — sixty-seven  people  over  sixty  out  of  776,  i.e., 
between  one-eleventh  and  one-twelfth.  Mostly,  I  believe, 
they  come  permanently  into  the  parish  because  we  have 
the  reputation  of  giving  away  so  much  endowed  and 
other  charity. 

21.  In  some  cases  working  families  get  old  relations 
to  stay  with  them  through  the  winter.  The  gifts  to  all  old 
people  are  a  great  comfort  and  help,  but  they  only  last 
through  the  winter,  and  through  the  rest  of  the  year  many 
of  them  live  in  a  state  of  chronic  starvation.  They 
get  from  the  guardians  generally  3s.,  and  ia  a  very 
few  cases  3s.  6d.  a  week.  With  the  exception  of  one 
house  inhabited  by  five  poor  people  in  four  rooms,  who 
pay  Is?  a  room,  the  rent  of  the  smallest  houses  is  2s.  or 
2s.  6d.,  and  very  few  are  so  little,  only  generally  single 
rooms  ;  and  most  of  these  people  have  nothing  else  to 
live  on  but  their  parish  relief. 

Deducting  the  rent,  many  have  no  more  than,  say, 
Is.  6d.  a  week  for  food,  fire  and  clothes  ;  that  is  not  3d. 
a  day. 

22.  If  the  endowed  charities  were  given  even  uniformly 
to  the  old  over  sixty,  they  would  receive  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  they  do  now,  and  in  cases  of  recipients 
of  poor  relief  far  more  than  that. 

23.  The  number  who  get  tipsy  or  who  spand  an  enormou-s 
amount  of  their  wages  in  drink  is  appalling.  The  women 
frequently  visit  the  public  houses  at  11  a.m.,  and  again  in 
the  late  afternoons  and  evenings.  I  should  say  that  in 
four  houses  out  of  five  of  the  people  under  sixty  years  of 
age  the  head  of  the  family  drinks  to  excess  ;  and  that 
only  about  one  in  ten  live  a  quiet  and  thoughtful  life, 
doing  his  duty  to  his  children  and  to  his  business. 

24.  Lately  free  boots  have  been  given  through  the 
education  authority.  At  first  our  children  never  applied; 
then  one  did  so,  and  the  number  increased,  an  i  the  infant 
school  mistress,  feeling  sure  that  children  formerly  well 
shod  were  getting  badly  shod,  refused  to  apply  for  the 
gifts  any  more. 

25.  Very  few  of  my  people  are  ever  unemployed  for 
any  length  of  time.  Last  winter  the  City  Committee  only 
wrote  to  me  about  four  casi^s  of  people  who  applied  to 
them  ;  one  was  a  heavy  drinker  who  never  would  work  ; 
two  had  only  just  come  into  the  parish  before  the  winter 
and  left  after,  and  I  think  there  were  only  two  other 
unemplo3''ed  men  in  the  parish — six  in  all. 

26.  And  this  leads  to  my  last  point,  that  many  very 
poor  and  unsatisfactory  characters  come  into  the  parish 
just  for  the  time  when  the  endowed  charities  are  given. 
In  the  census  of  1901  the  return  gave — 

Inhabited  houses  .....  288 
L^ninhabited  houses  -       -       -       -  47 

429— III. 


27.  These  uninhabited  houses  would  have  been  at   Bcv.  James 
least  forty  of  them  of  the  class  of  artisans  and  labourers  ;  Abholt  Lloyd. 

and  I  think  that  in  the  winter  all  these  houses  are  occupied,   

giving  us  an  extra  160  people.    All  these  winter  in-   *^  Nov.  1906. 
habitants,  though  not  ehgible  for  the  £20,  are  so  for  the  p.^j.i~h^ 
£76,  and  they  have  an  absolute  claim  according  to  the  way  Giles 

in  which  it  has  been  given  for  very  many  years,  probably  Xorwicl'. 
since  the  last  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  j<;ffp(.t  in. 
Let  us  notice  that  if  an  able-bodied  man  in  work  comes  discriminate 
into  the  parish  with  three  sons  or  daughters  over  twenty-  charity  on 
one  they  get  4  cwt.  of  coal  on  four  different  occasions,  character  of 
16  cwt.  altogether,  and  all  their  gift  must  cost  about  £1.  tlie  popula- 
This  in  their  case  is  money  thrown  into  the  sea  and  worse,  ti^'^- 

28.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  prove  that  the  indis- 
criminating  use  of  the  charities  causes  the  extremely  low 
poor  character  of  the  people,  but  I  don't  know  where, 
except  in  a  similar  endowed  parish,  you  could  find  so 
many  thriftless,  drinking  people,  and  so  many  who 
hardly  try  to  train  their  children,  while  yet  earning 
sufficient  money  to  live  comfortably. 

29.  The  total  endirwed  charities  of  Norwich  are  calcu-  Total  _ 
lated  to  be  £50,000  a  year,  and  the  guardians  supplement  Charities  of 
this  with  over  £10,000  per  annum  out-relief     This  makes  totaUut-^" 
£60,000  for  a  little  over  110,000  people.    If  we  count  that  ,.g'igf 

only  half  of  these  are  of4he  class  that  could,  even  with 
improvidence,  need  help,  it  gives  us  £00,000  per  annum 
for  55,000  of  the  labouring  classes,  over  £1  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  ;  and  yet  there  are  a  great  number  of 
old  people  who  are  always  starving  and  won't  go  into 
a  union. 

30.  I  have  drawn  up  a  carefully  prepared  scheme,  by  proposed  re- 
which  our  charities  should  be  joined  together,  except  organisation 
the  gowns  and  coats  charity,  which  should  be  left  as  it  is.  of  Morwich 
The  rest  I  would  divide  into  three  portions,  the  first  for  charities, 
old-age  pensions,  the  second  for  widows  with  childrens 

the  third  for  severe  temporary  distress.  The  Church  aim, 
would  then  be  able  to  entirely  jirovide  for  small  temjDorary 
needs  of  sickness. 

31.  I  believe  all  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners by  which  our  bequests  are  administered  have  been 
sent  by  request  to  the  Commissioners  for  our  local  inquiry. 
Hence  I  cannot,  I  fear,  leamthe  exact  lines  of  our  Balliston 
Charity 

32064.  (Cliairman.)  Would  you  call  your  parish  in 
Norwich  a  poor  one  ? — I  would  not  quite  call  it  a  poor 
parish,  but  about  half  the  people  are  poor  in  the  sense 
of  being  people  who  might  want  some  help  at  any  time. 

32065.  I  see  that  the  population  of  the  parish  has,  of 
recent  years,  slightlj'  diminished  ? — Yes,  the  population 
is  rather  going  down  than  up. 

32036.  You  have  one  or  two  typical  charities  in  your 
parish  formed  on  what  I  may  call  the  old  dole  system  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  are  administered  in  that  way. 

32067.  Taking    first    the    Balliston    Charity,    which  Particulars  of 
amounts  to  £20  per  annum,  that,  I  see,  has  practically  ailministra- 
been  divided  amongst  all  the  persons  qualified  to  receive  ^i"*" 
it  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  condition  made  at  all.  I 
have  brought  down  with  me  the  notice  that  is  put  up 
about  it,  which  says  merely  that  any  people  who  desire 
to  receive  it  shall  send  in  their  names  at  such  and  such 
a  time.    There  is  no  mention  made  on  the  notices  given 
out  of  any  qualifications. 

32068.  In  your  Statement  you  say  that  amongst 
others  in  receipt  of  this  charity  there  were  some  who 
were  regular  prostitutes  ? — Certainly,  always. 

32069.  According  to  paragraph  8,  in  1902  there  were 
197  recipients  of  this  charity ;  and  in  your  summaiy 
of  the  application  of  this  fund  (paragraph  10)  you  say 
that  four-fifths  of  the  charity  is  employed  in  doing  injury 
to  those  who  receive  it  ? — That  is  taking  it  in  this  way  : 
If  you  reckon  that  those  under  sixty,  roughly  speaking, 
could  not  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  in  want  of  charity 
and  strike  those  off,  that  only  leaves  43  over  60,  out  of 
the  197. 

32070.  Has  any  effort  ever  been  made  to  alter  the 
bequest  in  any  way,  and  to  give  more  power  to  those 
administering  it  ? — I  thinlt  that  the  Charitj^  Commis- 
sioners did  revise  the  whole  scheme,  and  we  are  supposed 
to  be  working  upon  their  revision.  The  original  bequest 
was  to  give  people  beer  and  bread  in  church. 

32071.  (Professor  Smart.)  At  what  date  was  it  when 
beer  would  be  given  in  church  ? — The  bequest  is  dated 
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Rev.  James  1584.  The  people  had  to  stand  four  and  four  together, 
Ahboit  Llotjd.  and  all  who  were  over  eleven  were  to  have  a  twopenny 
loaf  of  wheat  bread,  a  gallon  of  the  best  beer,  and  four 
pounds  of  beef  for  broth.  That  was  the  original  bequest. 
That  was  revised  altogether  by  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
I  think. 


20  Nov.  1906. 


Parish  of 
St.  Giles 
Norwich. 


32072.  [CliMirman.)  The  amount  of  this  Balliston 
Charity  being  £20,  or  400  shillings,  that  means  that  the 
197  recipients  of  that  charity  would  get,  on  an  average, 
a  little  over  2s.  each  ? — Yes. 

32073.  May  we  assume  that  the  three  trustees  have 
absolute  power  over  the  disposition  of  this  bequest  ? — 
I  presume  they  have  to  carry  out  the  last  arrangements 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  I  could  not  get  the 
Charity  Commissioners'  re-modelling  of  this  scheme ; 
I  think  the  papers  have  probably  been  sent  away  to  them 

Administra-  32074.  In  paragraph  15  you  epitomise  the  result  of  the 
tion  of  Elniy  distribution  of  the  Elmy  charity  under  existing  conditions, 
and  other  showing  that  one-fourth  of  it  only,  that  is,  under  £19,  is 
chanties.  .^p^gj]  bestowed,  and  that  three-fourths  is  valueless  ? — 
I  should  say  so. 

32075.  Assuming  that  you  had  the  control  of  this 
charity,  what  I  understand  you  would  do  is,  you  would 
limit  the  number  of  persons  whom  you  would  help,  and 
you  would  give  them  what  you  would  consider  adequate 
relief  ? — Yes. 

32076.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  next  charity,  namely, 
Payne  and  Deaves  Charity.  There  you  have  some 
option,  and  you  do  so  apply  it  that  the  relief  which  you 
give  is  made  useful  to  old  people  by  providing  them 
with  warm  clothes  ? — I  think  that  is  an  extremely  good 
thing.  Everybody  over  sixty  gets  either  a  coat  or  a 
gown ;  these  clothes  are  extremely  well  made,  and 
they  last  three  years.  Every  third  year  these  old  people 
are  eligible  to  receive  it  again  ;  and  so  I  think  we  really 
keep  all  the  deserving  poor  over  sixty  well  clo'hed. 

32077.  Then  you  have  one  or  two  other  small  charities  ? 
—Yes. 
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32078.  I  gather  that  the  result  of  the  location  of  these 
various  charities  in  your  parish  is  that  they  bring  people 
into  the  parish  who  otherwise  would  not  have  come 
there  ? — Evidently.  When  the  census  was  taken — on  the 
1st  April,  I  think — ■!  was  quite  surprised  to  find  that 
there  were  forty-seven  houses  empty.  I  should  not 
have  guessed  it  for  myself.  But  I  am  confident  that  there 
could  not  have  been  more  than  seven  out  of  these  forty- 
seven  empty  houses  which  had  not  been  occupied  by  these 
people,  so  that  on  that  date  forty  out  of  the  poor  people's 
houses  must  have  been  empty.  I  sent  round  yester- 
day for  the  sake  of  testing  it,  and  found  that  there  were 
only  four  houses  empty  which  had  been  occupied  by 
people  above  the  class  that  get  help  ;  and  I  think  one 
may  safely  assume  from  that,  that  there  would  not  have 
been  more  than  seven  out  of  the  forty-seven  empty  houses 
at  the  time  of  the  census  which  belonged  to  the  better 
class.  Therefore,  it  may  be  taken  that  forty  poor  people's 
houses  were  empty  in  April,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
local  charities  are  over.  I  think,  and  so  my  lay  reader 
does  too,  that  we  are  always  fully  populated  in  the  winter  ; 
I  think  every  fr  e  small  house  is  used  then. 

32079.  So  that  there  is  a  regular  gravitation  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  into  your  parish,  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  these  charities  ? — I  think  so. 

32080.  Where  do  these  people  come  from  ?  Do  they 
come  from  other  parts  of  Norwich  ?— Yes  ;  they  always 
come  from  other  parts  of  Norwich,  I  should  say. 

32081.  Do  you  think  in  the  other  parishes  there  are 
charities  which  are  distributed  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  and  that,  accordingly,  there  is  a  sort  of  corres- 
ponding movement  in  the  population  ? — I  do  not  know, 
and  I  have  never  inquired.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
our  parishes  which  have  no  charities,  and  I  should  think 
that  these  people  come  largely  from  the  parishes  that 
have  none. 

32082.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  many  other 
parishes  with  charities  similar  to  yours  ? — Several  of  the 
old  city  parishes  are  in  the  same  way,  and  I  fancy  some 
of  them  have  far  more  than  we  have. 

32083.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  those  who  have 
had  to  administer  them,  or  with  the  clergymen  of  the 
parishes,  as  to  the  effect  of  these  charities  on  the 


locality  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  particularly  done  Pa'isli  of 
so  ;   but  I  know  that  some  of  them  think  very  strongly  St  Giles 
that  they  do  harm.    The  Charity  of  St.  Petw  Parmen-  Norwich, 
tergate  is  one  of  the  charities  that  has  been  revised  ; 
and  two  or  three  other  parishes  have  been  taken  in  hand 
and  their  endowed  charities    altogether  altered  and 
changed  from  the  dole  system.    In  one  case  they  have, 
1  believe,  hired  a  house  to  act  as  a  sort  of  almshouse.  |t . 

The  parish  of  St.  Andrew  has  altered  its  charities.  ^ 

32084.  Are  the  people  who  come  into  the  parish  in  Inadequate 
this  way  what  you  might  describe  as  a  state  of  out-relief  to 
almost  chronic  starvation  ? — No,  the  people  that  come  old  widows, 
in  are  not ;  they  might  be  sometimes,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

The  people  that  I  refer  to  in  my  statement  as  being  in 
a  state  of  chronic  starvation  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
old  widows  in  the  parish  who  do  participate  in  the  bigger 
charity,  though  they  do  not  participate  iiuthe  Balliston 
Charity.  They  are  probably  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
reUef,  and  through  the  winter  these  widows  will  get 
coal,  meat,  and  so  on,  so  they  are  really  provided  for  a 
little  in  the  winter  ;  but  all  through  the  summer  months 
I  have  some  poor  people  who  are,  I  consider,  positively 
starving  always,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  ever  properly 
fed.  Wliat  I  feel  is  that  these  charities,  if  they  were 
not  given  to  a  lot  of  strong  able-bodied  people,  who 
come  into  the  parish  just  for  the  winter  in  order  to  get 
them,  and  to  other  people  who  are  always  in  the  parish 
but  do  not  need  them,  they  could  be  given*  all  the  year 
round  to  these  deserving  people. 

32085.  Are  these  widows  mostly  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  ? — Yes,  most  of  them  are. 

32086.  And  the  relief  that  they  get  is  inadequate, 
because,  according  to  paragraph  21,  it  leaves  them  perhaps 
only  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a  week  on  which  to  keep  themselves  ? — • 
Yes.  I  have  made  a  list  lately  as  far  as  I  could  of  the  out- 
reUef  that  is  given.  None  of  them  get,  according  to  the  rule, 
more  than  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  per  single  person  ;  and  a  single 
person  cannot  hve — really  propirly  live — on  3s.  6d.  a 
week.  That  many  of  them  have  no  other  source  of  income, 
I  am  certain. 


32087.  In  paragraph  23  you  say  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
drinking  in  the  parish? — Yes,  there  is  a  veiy  great  deal  of 
drinking,  an  astonishing  amount  I  think. 

32088.  Do  you  think  the  charities  contribute  to  that  ? — 
You  cannot  prove  a  thing  like  that,  but  I  should  think  it 
must  be  so.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  proved,  but  I 
should  attribute  the  very  dependent  state  of  the  poor  and 
the  very  careless  and  thriftless  way  in  which  they  live  to 
the  charities  a  good  deal  I  think. 

32089.  You  say  in  paragraph  23  that  in  "  four  houses 
out  of  five  of  the  people  under  sixty  years  of  age,  the  head 
of  the  family  drinks  to  excess  "  ? — That  is  so. 

32090.  "  And  that  only  about  one  in  ten  live  a  quiet  and 
thoughtful  life  "  ?— Yes. 

32091.  Is  your  parish  very  unfortunate  in  that  respect, 
or  do  you  think  other  parishes  are  equally  bad  ? — I  should 
think  we  are  very  nearly  at  the  head.  I  should  think  we 
are  very  bad  compared  with  other  parishes.  I  have  here 
a  list  of  37  men  and  12  women  who  regularly  drank  to 
excess  last  year. 

32092.  Then  we  come  to  the  free  distribution  of  boots 
to  the  children.  Who  gives  the  boots  ;  is  it  the  education 
authority  which  provides  them  ? — I  believe  they  have 
been  given  privately  through  the  education  authority.  I 
think  some  people  gave  the  education  authority  money  to 
get  boots  for  the  childien  who  were  supposed  to  be  unable 
to  come  in  boots.  I  was  talking  to  our  schoolmistress 
about  it.  She  had  not  discussed  it  with  me  before,  and 
she  had  not  told  me  anything  about  it.  She  said  she  had 
got  into  it  at  the  beginning,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  doing 
such  harm  to  the  children  that  she  had  refused  to  receive 
any  more  boots  at  all.  She  did  not  think  they  needed 
them  before  it  was  done,  and  she  decidedly  thought  it  was 
a  bad  thing  for  them. 

32093.  Your  opinion  is  that  this  granting  of  free  boots 
does  not  work  well,  as  it  has  resulted  in  applications  for 
boots  being  made  by  parents  who  ought  to  and  could 
supply  them  for  their  children  themselves  ? — I  certainly 
do  think  so. 

32094.  Should  you  say  that  unemployment  is  rife  in 
your  parish  ? — I  do  not  call  it  a  very  serious  thing. 
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Numbers  of  people  apply  to  the  unemployed  committee. 
I  think  there  were  four  appHed  out  of  our  parish,  and  I 
should  think  there  were  only  six  really  unemployed  last 
year,  which  was  a  bad  year.  But  I  do  not  think  our 
parish  is  quite  a  fairly  representative  one,  because  we  have 
no  bricklayers  in  the  parish,  and  I  think  the  want  of  build- 
ing was  a  great  cause  of  unemployment.  My  people  are 
chiefly  bootmakers. 

32095.  Is  the  bootmaking  trade  now  giving  a  consider- 
able amount  of  employment  ? — I  think  it  is  doing  fairly 
well.  In  another  parish — a  large  parish  that  I  know  of — 
a  lot  of  the  poor  people  would  be  out  of  work  ;  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  from  one  parish  to  another.  But  our 
own  parish,  in  spite  of  what  I  should  consider  thriftless 
habits,  was  not  seriously  unemployed.  If  you  were  to  say 
that  there  were  six  unemployed  out  of  1 ,200,  that  would 
give  you  a  good  proportion  for  the  town,  of  course. 

32096.  Are  the  wages  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
boot  trade  good  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  generdUy  very 
first-class  people,  and  so  I  do  not  think  they  get  very  good 


32097.  In  paragraph  29  you  point  out  that  the  total 
endowed  charities  in  Norwich  are  calculated  to  be  worth 
£50,000  a  year,  while  the  guardians  spend  £10,000  a  year 
in  outdoor  relief  ;  and  yet  there  are  a  very  large  number 
of  persons  still  in  Norwich  who  are  always  on  the  verge 
of  starvation  ? — I  think  there  certainly  are  in  St.  Giles's 
parish. 

32098.  The  conclusion  one  would  draw  from  this  is 
that  the  endowed  charities  in  Norwich  as  at  present 
administered  are  a  detriment  rather  than  a  help  to 
Norwich,  in  that  they  have  tended  to  create  pauperism  ? 
— I  certainly  think  that  all  the  dole  chanties  absolutely 
must  do  so,  seeing  that  they  a  e  given  to  people  from  house 
to  house  half  through  the  parish.  St.  Giles's  is  not  a 
poor  parish  ;  we  have  got  gentlemen  in  it  and  several 
shopkeepers  ;  but  half  the  people  are  given  coal  and  so 
on,  from  house  to  house,  and  there  is  no  discrimination 
at  a'J.    That  must  be  absolutely  injurious. 

32099.  Taking  your  local  charities,  which  do  not 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  you  state  that  you  have 
been  able  to  draw  up  a  scheme  by  which  you  would 
divide  those  charities  into  three  portions,  the  first,  for 
old  age  pensions,  the  second  for  wdows  with  children, 
and  the  third  for  severe  temporary  distress.  Have  you 
ever  made  any  calculation  of  how  far  the  charity,  thus 
apportioned,  would  cover  the  sort  of  cases  that  you  would 
wish  to  meet  ? — This  is  one  objection  which  people  have 
made  to  the  plan.  They  say  that  as  they  manage  it  at 
present  they  are  able  to  give  what  is  really  of  value  to 
about  200  people,  and  this  other  plan  Avould  only,  at  the 
outside,  provide  satisfactorily  for  twelve,  perhaps,  and 
they  feel  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  drop  to  come  down 
to  that.  After  excluding  the  Payne  and  Deaves  gowns 
and  coats,  I  do  not  think  that  if  you  give  satisfactory 
help  to  people  the  charities  would  cover  moie  than 
twelve  cases. 

32100.  How  would  you  divide  these  charities  ?  To 
begin  with,  how  many  would  get  pensions  ? — I  propose 
to  give  6s.  a  week  to  a  single  person,  and  9s.  a  week  to  a 
married  couple.  Then  very  often  you  would  find  that 
they  have  some  other  source  of  income  perhaps,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  give  the  whole  of  that  in  each 
case  ;  and  I  think  I  have  been  told  that  the  amounts  I 
propose  are  rather  hberal. 

32101.  Six  shillings  a  week  is  about  £15  a  year,  so  that 
your  fund  would  not  go  very  far  in  that  way  ? — No.  It 
might  go  further  than  one  would  expect,  if  you  take  into 
calculation  that  some  people  mignt  have  some  other  source 
of  income. 

32102.  You  would  not  necessarily  give  the  whole 
6s.  in  each  case  ?• — No.  I  thought  that  6s.  might  be 
given  to  a  single  person  who  had  nothing  else.  The 
guardians  give  3s.  6d.  at  the  outside,  so  it  would  be  nearly 
double  theirs. 

32103.  That  3s.  6d.,  then,  you  do  not  consider  ade- 
quate ? — It  is  nothing  like  adequate  ;  nobody  can  l-ve 
upon  it,  and  pay  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  for  rent.  It  is  only  about 
4d.  per  day. 

32104.  I  understand  there  is  an  investigation  being 
carried  on  now  by  the  Charity  Commissioneis  into  the 
char>ties  of  Norwich  ? — Yes,  there  is. 


32105.  The  upshot  of  j^our  evidence  is  that  you  think 
there  is  room  for  very  considerable  reform  in  the  present 
administration  of  the  charities  in  Norwich  ? — I  should 
think  there  is,  very  much,  certainly  in  my  own  parish  ; 
and  I  should  think  it  applies  equally  to  others. 

32106.  The  amount  of  these  charities  is  small  in  the 
aggregate,  but  b  -ing  distributed  in  doles  they  I  ring 
a  very  considerable  number  of  undesirable  persons 
into  your  parish  ? — Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  that 
particular  year,  when  in  April  forty-seven  houses  were 
empty,  forty  of  them  must  have  been  empty  amongst 
the  poor,  and  therefore  during  the  -winter  forty  famihes 
came  in  who  had  no  claim  upon  us  at  all  and  carried 
away  several  cwts.  of  coils.  Every  person  over  twenty- 
one  gets  this  larger  charity,  whether  they  are  on 
p  jor  relief  or  not ;  so  that  a  strong  man  over  twenty-one 
will  come  from  outside  and  carry  away  4  cwts.  of  coal 
and  other  things. 

32107.  Is  not  one  of  the  quahfications  residence  for 
a  year  ? — Not  in  the  big  charity ;  it  is  in  the  Balliston 
Bequest. 

32108.  {3Ir.  Booth.)  Is  your  parish  a  poor  one  com- 
pared with  others  in  Norwich  ?— I  should  call  it  very 
well  off  as  a  parish.    I  should  think  it  is  one  of  the  best. 

32109.  Not  one  of  the  poorest  ? — No,  not  as  a  whole 
parish,  because  I  can  always  get  help  very  liberally  from 
some  people  in  the  parish. 

32110.  As  regards  these  benefactions  of  the  past, 
have  you  more  than  others  or  less  ? — I  have  less  than 
some,  but  thorfl  are  numbers  without  any. 

32111.  You  mention  in  paragraph  20  that  the  pro- 
portion of  old  people  is,  you  consider,  enormous  ? — 
I  should  have  fancied  so. 

32112.  You  say,  "  I  imagine  that  this  is  an  enormous 
proportion  of  old  people — sixty-seven  people  over  sixty 
out  of  776."  In  the  first  jilace  how  was  the  covmt  made 
in  1903  of  the  old  people  in  your  parish  ?  Was  there  a 
special  count  ? — Yes.  Really,  I  had  a  lady  to  stay  at 
our  house  who  was  a  Charity  Organisation  Society  lady. 
She  was  very  able  indeed,  and  I  asked  her  to  get  some 
figures  for  me.  That  is  how  it  came  to  be  done  at  that 
time,  and  not  since. 

32113.  In  1903  there  was  a  complets  account  taken  of 
the  ages  of  paupers,  and  I  thought  it  possible  that  at  that 
time  some  other  organisation  had  supplemented  that  by 
an  account  of  those  who  were  not  paupers  ? — I  think  it 
may  have  been  this  way  :  We  always  give  out  the  gowns 
and  coats  to  the  people  over  sixty,  and  therefore  every 
year  our  parish  clerk  makes  a  fresh  list  of  the  people  over 
sixty. 

32114.  Do  they  all  get  this  charity,  whatever  their 
class  ? — No.  The  same  people  only  get  gowns  and  coats 
every  third  year. 

32115.  At  any  rate,  the  result  is  that  a  complete  fist  is 
made  ? — I  think  we  make  a  complete  list  every  year  of 
the  people  over  sixty. 

32116.  Of  all  the  population  over  sixty  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

32117.  Assuming  the  count  to  have  been  quite  correct,  . 
and  that  there  were  sixty-seven  out  of  776,  that  is  not  an 
enormous  proportion  compared  with  the  rural  districts, 
as  perhaps  you  are  aware  ? — Is  it  not  ?    I  did  not  know 
that  at  all. 

32118.  That  would  make  it  something  hke  90  per  1.000, 
or  between  90  and  100.  The  maximum  number  in  a  rura! 
parish,  I  think,  is  137  per  1,CKX),  but  your  figure  works  out 
to  less  than  100  per  1,000.  The  average  for  the  country  is 
not  much  lower  than  what  it  is  in  your  parish,  though  the 
figure  is  very  much  lower,  I  may  teU  you  in  urban  districts. 
This  is  therefore  not  an  enormous  j)roportion  ? — I  did  not 
know  that  at  all.  I  only  know  that  I  seem  to  have  such  a 
number  of  old  people.    I  did  not  know  how  to  compare  it. 

32119.  It  is  a  large  proportion,  no  doubt,  for  an  urban 
district.  In  regard  to  the  population  coming  in  in  the 
winter,  there  is  a  tendency  everywhere  for  the  people  to 
come  into  the  workhouse  in  the  winter  where  there  is  less 
work  outside  and  more  hardship  outside.  Would  that  not 
apply  to  your  case  ?  A\'ould  they  not  come  in  because 
they  could  not  find  maintenance  outside  in  other  places  ? 
— il  do  not  think  so  because  I  do  not  fancy  that  there  are 
man.y  of  those  who  come  in  who  are  unemployed. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


Eev.  James      32120.  You  said  they  came  from  other  parts  of  Norwich 
Abbott  Lloyd,  do  you  know  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.    I  generally  note 
down  where  they  come  from,  and  I  think  they  come  from 
Norwich  as  a  rule. 


20  Nov.  1906. 


Norwich 
cliarities. 


Parish  of  32121.  With  regxrd  to  the  charitie;?,  I  gather  from  what 

St.  Giles  you  have  said  that  they  have  already  come  rmder  the 
Norwich.  purview  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — I  feel  sure 
The  re-  of  that,  but  I  cannot  teU  when.  I  have  never  seen  the 
modelling  of  scheme  for  the  Balliston  Charity.  It  is  managed  by  three 
trus  tees  who  are  the  survivors  of  about  twelve,  and  a 
solicitor  in  the  town  is  the  clerk  to  them,  and  his  clerk 
manages  it.  I  think  perhaps  they  keep  the  revised  scheme 
but  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  have  here  a  book  that  has  been 
published  on  the  parish  which  goes  carefully  into  every- 
thing, but,  singularly  enough,  the  revised  scheme  of  that 
particular  charity  is  not  given  in  it  I  do  not  know 
why  that  is  so,  but  the  revised  schemes  are  given 
in  regard  to  the  others. 

32122.  Do  you  think  they  have  all  of  them  been  p  imarily 
revised  ? — I  know  that  all  the  others  have  been  revised  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners. 

32123.  But  it  is  the  case  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
have  been  making  a  further  inquiry  recently,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 
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32124.  With  a  view  to  further  revision  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  their  final  object  is.  The  BalUston  Charity 
must  have  been  revised,  because  the  giving  of  beer  to  all 
the  boys  over  eleven  has  disappeared 

32125.  In  regard  to  these  charities,  is  the  sum  always 
distributed  in  actually  equal  proportion.s  equal  doles,  over 
tlio  ■whole  of  liiose  who  aj'e  counted  arf  recipients  ? — Yes. 

32126.  It  is  equally  divided  ? — Yes,  but  the  conditions 
are  different.  In  one  case  a  person  has  it  for  himself  and 
every  child,  and  in  another  case  it  is  for  every  person  over 
twenty-one,  as  I  have  explained  in  my  Statement.  It  is 
alwaj'S  divided  equally. 

32127.  And  in  some  cases  there  is  not  any  selection,  but 
it  is  an  absolute  claim  for  all — what  ? — -A.11  who  reside  in 
the  district? — In  regard  to  the  Ballisfon  Chaiity  the 
conditions  are  fixed — they  have  to  be  living  in  the  parish 
for  twelve  months,  and  so  on.  In  the  other  case,  there  is 
actually  no  discrimination  at  all.  Everybody  that  wants 
it  is  told  to  apply,  and  they  do  apply  and  they  get  it. 
This  is  a  notice  that  has  just  been  put  up,  and  I  gave  it 
out  on  Sunday  last :  "  All  persons  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  distribution  of  this  charitj'  are  requested  to 
apply  to  the  trustees,  one  or  more  of  whom  will  attend  at 
the  school."  Everybody  does  apply  of  those  who  are  hv- 
ing  in  houses  vnth  a  rental  of  under  4s.  6c1.,  and  one  or  two 
have  sometimes  applied  who  are  hving  in  better  houses.  I 
think  one  or  two  of  the  latter  people  have  had  it,  but 
roughly  speaking,  it  is  a  regular  thing  that  all  who  are  in 
the  poorer  streets  get  it. 

32128.  And  that  is  what  you  mean  when  you  say  it  is 
distributed  from  house  to  house  ?— It  is  given  from  house 
to  house  all  through  that  body  of  people  who  Uve  in  the  194 
houses  mentioned  in  paragraph  2. 

32129.  But  subject  to  application  ? — They  all  have  to 
apply,  and  they  all  do  apply. 

32130.  The  money  value  of  these  charities,  I  suppose, 
has  increased  considerably  ? — Yes,  it  must  have  increased 
a  great  deal. 

32131.  Are  they  based  on  land  rents  ? — I  think  they 
are  house  property  now.    Some  of  them  are  consols. 

32132.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Do  some  of  your 
charities  extend  into  other  parishes  as  well  ?  Are  there 
some  that  are  not  only  for  your  parish  tut  for  some  of  the 
other  parishes  also  ? — It  does  happen  sometimes  that 
a  man  has  left  charity  not  only  for  one  parish  but  also  for 
another  ? — Some  of  those  who  have  left  bequests  to  our 
parish  have  left  bequests  also  to  others,  but  they  are  dis- 
tinct.   We  do  not  join  together  with  them. 

32133.  In  your  judgment  would  it  be  possible  to  make 
a  combined  scheme  for  all  the  charities  of  Norwich  in  all 
the  various  parishes,  in  place  of  separate  schemes  for  each 
particular  parish,  or  for  each  particular  charity  in  a 
parish  ? — The  great  masses  of  the  population  have  no 
charities,  because  they  live  in  the  suburbs.  Norwich 
has  grown  in  the  Heigham  direction  and  in  another 
direction  so  largely  that  a  scheme  embracing  the  whole 
city  would  be  taking  much  of  the  charities  away  from 


those  who  have  them  now,  and  leaving  them  a  very  small  Parish  of 
proportion  of  what  they  have  now.    Our  parish  has  1,200  St  Giles 
people  in  it,  and  the  next  parish  to  it  (where  in  fact  I  live)  Norwich, 
has  a  population  of  1 1 ,000.    The  parishes  go  by  thousands 
all  round  the  suburbs. 

32134.  Wliat  I  was  thinking  of  was  this — with  a  number 
of  small  charities  of  that  kind,  in  all  sorts  of  different 
parishes,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  could  do  more  with  them 
if  you  combined  them  all  in  some  way  or  other  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  generally  ? — Of  course  we  should  not 
like  that. 

32135.  {Miss   Hill.)  You    say    that    the    combined  Great  St. 
charities  of  Norwich  amount  to  about  £50,000  a  year  ;  are  Helen's 
they  most  of  them  dole  charities,  do  you  think  ?— No.  h"sp'tal  for 
There  is  the  Great  St.  Helen's  Hospital  there,  which  must 

take  a  large  proportion  of  it. 

32136.  Is  that  a  regular  hospital  ? — That  is  for  old 
people  over  sixty.    It  is  a  magnificent  charity. 

32137.  Are  your  people  ehgible  for  it  ?— AU  people  are. 

32138.  That  is  for  all  Norwich,  then  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

32139.  With  regard  to  the  schemes  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  have  you  been  in  communication  with 
them  ?    Would  they  not  forward  you  copies  ?  Would 

they  not  communicate  to  you  the  present  schemes  as  ' 
reformed,  if  you  asked  them  ? — I  never  tried  to  get  them 
till  the  other  day. 

32140.  One  would  think  that  they  would  forward  them 
to  any  one  legitimately  interested  ;  but  j'ou  have  not  got 
any  copy  of  the  charities  even  in  your  own  parish  ? — I 
know  exactly  what  all  the  charities  are  except  this  little 
Balliston  one,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  conditions 
are  of  that. 

32141.  In  what  stage  now  are  the  schemes  that  are  En(iuiryby 
being  revised  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  ?    Have  Charity 
they  adopted  any  new  scheme,  or  are  they  gomg  to  hold  an  ^^^^ 
inquiry,  or  what  ? — They  are  holding  an  inquiry.    I  do  Norwich 
not  know  what  they  will  do.  cliarities. 

32142.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  go  before  them — or  have 
you  laid  your  views  before  them  already  ? — I  gave  the 
Commissioner  the  scheme  that  I  had  had  drawn  up,  and 
told  him  what  I  thought.  He  asked  the  trustees  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  do  such  a  thing  and  they  said 
they  thought  they  would  fall  in  with  it.  He  did  not 
mention  my  scheme  at  all,  but  he  asked  them  if  they 
thought  they  would  be  wilhng  to  pool  all  the  St.  Giles' 
charities,  and  use  them  for  old-age  pensions  or  anything 
like  that ;  and  they  said  they  thought  they  would  fall  in 
with  any  scheme  that  was  reasonable. 

32143.  When  they  hold  the  local  inquiry  I  suppose  you 
will  go  before  them  ? — They  have  held  it.  They  held  it 
about  two  months  ago. 

•I  32144.  Then  you  are  really  awaiting  the  result  of  that 
now  ? — Yes. 

32145.  (Mr.  Booth.)  I  think  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  a  copy  of  your  scheme,  if  you  would  kindly  let  the 
Secretary  have  it  ? — I  have  a  copy  here  (handing  in  same). 
(See  Appendix  No.  XV.  (A).) 

32146.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  know  what  the  powers  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners  are,  in  effect  ? — No. 

32147.  I  beheve  their  powers  differ  very  largely  with 
regard  to  different  charities,  and  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  endowments  ;  and  I  beheve  they  have  not  the 
free  hand  that  Miss  Hill  perhaps  was  thinking  of  in 
dealing  with  these  things.  Have  your  trustees  taken  any 
action  themselves  in  regard  to  the  charities  ?— No,  they 
have  not  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  or  necessary  to  alter 
them. 

W.  32148.  Then  the  Commissioners  are  not  acting  on  Attitude  of 
any  initiative  of  theirs  ?— No.    I  tried  to  get  them  to 
initiate  action,  and  failed.    They  have  given  answers  like  ^^'^^^^.j^j^g 
this — "This  is  such  a  small  scheme  ;  it  almost  comes  to 
nothing  ;   we  had  much  better  give  it  to  everybody  "— 
and  so  on. 

32149.  I  ask,  because  in  my  own  city,  Oxford,  that 
was  done  ;  the  trustees  went  in  a  body  to  the  Commis- 
sioners and  asked  them  for  a  new  scheme  and  got  it  ? 
My  trustees  have  not  done  that.  I  have  put  my  pro- 
posed scheme  before  them,  and  I  have  talked  to  them 
about  it,  but  they  thought  it  had  better  be  left  as  it  is. 
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32150.  How  far  have  the  trustees  public  opinion 
behind  them,  do  you  think  ?  Is  the  pubhc  generally  in 
your  parish  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things  ? — No. 

ity  The  trustees  are  the  only  people  who  take  any  interest 
in  the  matter  at  all,  and  all  the  poor  wish  things  to  remain 
as  they  are. 

32151.  Do  the  poor  people  ever  complain  of  the  trustees' 
conduct  ? — No  ;   they  all  like  it  like  this. 

32152.  They  think  the  present  system  is  as  good  as 
you  could  have  it  ? — They  all  like  it  because  they  get 
the  money.  They  are  very  annoyed  with  me  for  washing 
to  alter  it. 

32153.  I  was  going  on  to  that ;  supposing  an  agitation 
was  got  up  for  a  new  scheme,  would  that  be  very  un- 
popular ? — I  think  it  would. 

iits  32154.  You  have  spoken  of  the  shifting  of  the  popula- 
at  on  tion,  that  is  of  people  coming  into  your  parish.  Has  the 
relative  population  of  the  parishes  in  Norwich  altered 
much  in  the  last  century,  do  you  think  ?  For  instance, 
have  there  been  demolitions  in  sf)me  parts  ? — The  city 
parishes  have  all  got  less,  I  should  think. 

32155.  Do  you  think  that  relatively  they  have  altered 
much  in  population  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  parishes  inside  the 
old  city  walls  have  all  gone  down. 

,ss  of     3215(5.  You  were  asked  a  question   with  regard  to 
for    pooling  the  charities  of  the  city  ;  do  yon  think  if  that  were 
done  you  could  get  a  higher  class  of  p:'rson  for  trustee  ? 
—No. 

32157.  Supposing  the  charities  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  one  body  of  trustees  to  administer  them  for  the  whole 
city,  do  you  think  you  would  then  get  a  better  class  of 
person  as  tmstee  ? — No,  I  do  not.  The  trustees  in  our 
parish  are  exceedingly  good  men,  and  you  coald  not  get 
better  men.  althousb  tliny  do  not  think  a'l  I  tljiiik. 

32158.  If  you  had  such  a  board  administering  the 
cliarities  for  the  whole  city,  should  you  be  afraid  of 
political  influence  ? — I  think  I  should;  but  I  am  not 
sure. 

32159.  Do  you  not  think  that,  looking  at  the  shiftings  of 
the  population,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  some  such 
scheme  combining  the  benefits  for  the  whole  city  '! — • 
Yes,  I  think  it  might  be. 

32160.  Take  your  owni  parish,  you  say  that  people 
come  into  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of  the  charities  ? — 
Yes,  they  do. 

32161.  Do  you  find  that  the  rents  in  your  parish  are 
kept  up  by  that  ? — I  do  not  think  so — I  really  do  not. 

32162.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  it  were  not  for  that 
influx,  the  housing  problem  Avould  be  an  easier  one  and 
there  would  be  less  overcrowding  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  The  people  who  come  in  do  not  overcrowd  ;  it  is 
simply  that  the  houses  are  empty  when  it  is  not  winter. 

32163.  Why  are  they  empty,  do  yovi  think  ? — A  great 
many  of  them  are  a  very  poor  class  of  house. 

32164.  Do  you  not  think  improvement  in  the  housing 
is  retarded  by  the  fact  that  peojjle  move  into  these  houses 
and  pay  the  rent  in  the  winter  ? — It  must  make  the  pro- 
perty more  desirable  to  a  landlord,  because  he  gets  some 
rent,  of  course ;  indeed,  you  may  say  he  gets  more  rent 
this  way. 

32165.  That  is  to  say,  practically  the  charity  goes 
into  the  landlord's  pocket  ? — I  think  it  must  be  to  some 
extent  what  you  say,  that  if  the  charities  bring  in  a 
population  in  the  winter  which  is  not  there  in  the  summer 
and  V  hich,  if  there  were  no  charities,  would  not  come  in 
the  property,  without  the  benefit  of  that  influx,  would 
be  of  less  value  and  therefore  possibly  it  might  be  im- 
proved. But  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  improved, 
because  I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  build  any  better  property  inside  our  city  walls. 

32166.  This  system  keeps  alive  an  undesirable  sort 
of  property,  a  very  poor  property  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

32167.  That  is  the  point  I  really  wanted  to  ask  you 
upon  ? — A  great  many  houses  have  been  pulled  down 
this  year  in  our  parish,  and  they  ai'c  going  to  put  the 
ground  up  for  building  sites. 

3216S.  Jf  the  charities  were  pooled  for  the  whole  citj- 
tli  U  disadvantage,  at  anv  rate,  would  be  removed  ? — 
Yes. 


32169.  And  the  normal  migration  of  population  would   Bcc.  James 
be  restricted  ?— No.  Abbott  Lloyd. 
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32170.  Have  you  any  almshouses  in  your  parish- — 
I  think  you  say  that  you  have  two  ? — We  have  got  two 
almshouses  that  were  left  to  the  parish,  but  are  in  another, 
parish.  They  are  just  the  bare  buildings.  It  is  a 
singular  state  of  things  rather. 

32171.  Do  you  mean  two  almshouses,  or  two  sets 
of  almshouses  ? — Two  almshouses.  There  are  six  alms- 
houses built  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  two  of  which 
belong  to  us.  They  are  purely  the  buildings.  I  have  not 
the  nomination  to  them,  although  they  take  anybody 
that  I  ask  them  to  take,  always.  There  is  no  provision 
made  at  all  for  repairing  them  even,  as  far  as  I  know. 

32172.  If  a  person  is  nominated  from  your  parish 
and  goes  into  them,  does  he  lose  his  rights  to  the  other 
charities  of  your  parish  ? — No,  we  give  them  to  him. 

32173.  He  retains  that  right  then  ? — Yes. 

32174.  Do  you  find  that  the  almshouses  work  satis- 
factorily ? — I  think  so. 

32175.  Do  you  get  a  good  class  of  person  applying 
for  them  ? — You  see  there  are  only  two  houses.  I 
think  the  people  going  into  them  have  been  satisfactory. 
It  seems  to  me  an  unsatisfactory  bequest  altogether, 
because  the  people  in  them  may  become  utterly  poor  and 
have  to  go  to  the  workhouse — I  think  the  last  one  did. 

32176.  Are  they  for  single  men  and  women,  or  for 
married  couples  'i — In  both  cases  I  have  got  married 
people  in  now. 

32177.  Is  there  anybody  in  the  almshouses  to  look 
after  them  ? — No. 

32178.  You  do  not  have  a  nurse,  or  anything  like 
that  ?— No. 

32179.  Do  you  often  find  that  these  people  have  to 
be  removed  to  the  workhouse  ? — I  think  there  have 
been  two  nominations  since  I  have  been  there,  and  one 
went  to  the  workhouse  ;  I  do  not  remember  about  the 
other. 

32180.  If  you  had  your  own  will,  should  you  prefer  to 
see  them  sold  and  the  purchase  money  used  for  pensions  ? 
— No,  I  think  I  should  prefer  to  see  them  endowed. 

32181.  You  think  that  the  provision  of  an  almshouse 
is  good  ? — I  think  it  is. 

32182.  Do  the  people  live  there  together  happily  and 
contentedly  ? — Very. 

32183.  You  said  with  regard  to  your  pensions  that  Minimum 
you  thought  6s.  a  week  was  about  the  proper  sum  for  living  income 
a  single  man  ? — I  think  a  single  jjerson  needs  6s.  in  i"  Norwich, 
some  way. 

32184.  Do  you  think  that  is  enough  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

32185.  And  for  a  married  couple  9s.  ?• — I  think  that 
is  enough  too. 

32186.  Does   that  include  their  rent  ?— Their  rent 
would  be  met  out  of  it. 

32187.  There  you  really  speak  from  experience,  do 
you  ?  You  have  found  that  sufficient  ? — I  think  so. 
You  see  so  many  people  are  doing  on  a  little  more  than 
half.  People  have  said  to  me  that  that  is  really  more 
than  is  necessary,  but  I  should  have  thought  it  was  nice 
and  comfortable. 

32188.  On  the  whole  do  you  think  that  the  charities 
are  best  bestowed  on  that  end  of  life  ? — As  a  rule,  yes. 

32189.  You  do  not  think  if  you  applied  them  at  the 
other  end  of  life,  you  would  obviate  the  necessity  for 
them  later  on  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  as  people  are 
now. 

32190.  You  do  not  think  if  you  gave  them  to  education  Question  of 


in  some  form  or  another,  people  would  become  independent  po^sibilitj  of 
of  them  when  ihey  grow  old  ? — My  experience  is  that  f|'"°^  ^j,:] 
people  do  not  save  much  permanently  for  old  agfe,  I 


age. 

do  not  see  how  they  can  save  for  old  age. 

32191.  Do  j-ou  think  that  they  are  encouraged  in 
improvidence  by  the  existence  of  these  charities  in  your 
parish  ? — I  think  they  are  encouraged  in  improvidence. 

o2192.  Do  you  think  that  in  Norwich  the  Poor  Law  tion"of 'out^ 
as  administered  by  the  guardians  discourages  providpnce  relief  in 
much  ? — I  do  not  know,  Norwich. 
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32193.  Have  you  much  out-door  relief  in  your  parish  ? — 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  out-door  relief  ;  I  have  here 
a  list. 

32194.  Is  it  given  to  a  great  many  people  ? — Yes. 

32195.  Do  you  think  it  is  well  bestowed  in  your  parish, 
as  a  rule  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  people  that  they  give  it  to 
need  it,  but  they  need  more.  That  is  where  our  charities 
do  so  much  harm,  I  think,  because  the  people  need  more, 
and  3^et  they  will  not  go  into  the  workhouse  but  try 
to  live  on  the  little  they  get  from  the  charities  and  the 
guardians. 

32196.  Do  you  think  out-door  relief  is  given  with 
discrimination  to  your  people  ? — Yes,  I  quite  think  so. 

32197.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  it  ? 
—Yes. 

32198.  But  you  would  like  to  see  the  scale  higher  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  all  the  people  that  they  give  to  are  people 
that  need  it,  but  they  do  not  give  enough.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  ought  to  give  more  ;  perhaps  these  people 
ought  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  But  it  is  a  very  sad  state 
of  things,  because  I  am  sure  I  have  got  many  people  who 
do  not  get  enough  to  eat. 

32199.  Who  are  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  ? — 
Yes.    It  is  most  sad,  I  think. 

Church  Alms  32200.  How  do  those  people  live  ? — They  do  not 
in  Norwich  properly  live  at  all.  In  paragraph  18  I  say,  "  In  addition 
to  endowed  charities,  I  have  about  £2  os.  a  month  to  give 
from  church  alms."  That  is  very  little.  I  say  to  my 
district  visitors,  "  You  have  got  a  penny  a  week  for  every 
house  through  the  year',  summer  and  winter  ahke  ;  you 
must  not  exceed  that  penny  a  week."  Now,  you  know, 
that  is  very  little. 

32201.  Do  you  give  that  away  through  a  council  ? — 
No,  there  is  no  council.  It  is  done  through  the  district 
visitors. 

32202.  Then  you  have  not  a  relief  committee  ? — No ; 
they  meet  me  once  a  month,  and  we  talk  over  individual 
cases. 

32203.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  useful  thing  if  you 
had  a  committee  which  would  deal  with  the  endowed 
charities,  and  the  voluntary  charities  too  ? — I  think  our 
district  visitors  do  as  well  as  they  could  possibly  do.  I 
think  altogether  they  are  exceedingly  good  in  the  way  they 
bestow  the  money. 

32204.  Are  they  members  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  as  a  rule  ? — No,  none  of  them. 
■  32205.  Do  you  adopt  the  principles  of  that  society  ? — 
I  should  not.  I  belong  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  and  I  did  in  East  London,  and  I  know  it  well ; 
but  I  have  always  thought  that  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society's  principles  could  not  be  appHed  to  the  people 
who  are  needing  and  are  helped  by  the  alms  of  the  church. 
I  think  the  society  is  too  severe  and  too  hard.  I  think 
the  Charity  Organisation' Society's  principles  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  less  judicial  ways  of  giving. 

32206.  The  society  is  not  sufficiently  elastic,  you 
mean  ? — I  do  not  think  they  meet  the  cases  of  poor  people 
who  want  a  Uttle  help. 

32207.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  have 
you  yourself  investigated  any  of  these  cases  of  the  people 
who  are  not  having  enough  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  got  a  hst  of 
them  made  out  very  faii-ly  well  here. 

32208.  Have  you  gone  into  all  the  other  possible  sources 
of  income  that  they  might  have  ? — It  is  very  difficult 
always  to  find  out,  but  I  think  I  know  pretty  well  in  most 
cases  that  there  is  nothing. 

32209.  What  is  the  amount  they  get  in  this  form  of 
out-door  relief  ? — 3s.  for  a  single  person,  or  3s.  6d.  ;  3s.  6d. 
is  the  outside  they  get. 

32210.  Do  any  of  them  get  2s.  ? — They  seem  all  to  get 
3s.  or  3s.  6d.  I  have  one  person  here  who  gets  Is.  6d.  I 
do  not  know  why  that  is.  That  must  be  a  very  small 
supplementary  thing.  Nearly  always  if  they  have 
children  they  get  more.  I  am  talking  now  about  the 
single  people,  and  they  all  get  either  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  with  that 
one  exception. 

32211.  And  they  have  rent  to  pay  ? — They  have  the 
rent  to  pay  out  of  that. 

32212.  What  is  the  rent  .'—The  rent  is  about  Is.  6d.  to 
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32213.  Then  they  have  about  Is.  6d. 
For  a  week,  yes. 

32214.  Could  they  ?— It  is  not  living. 

32215.  But  do  they  ? — They  go  on  Uving. 

32216.  Does  not  that  position  rather  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  one  does  not  know  what  their  resources  are  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

32217.  Do  not  the  guardians  give  them  this  small  Inadequate 
amount  of  rehef  because  they  think  there  are    other  out-relief  at 
resources  ? — I  think  they  give  it  in  the  hope  that  there  J^^orwich. 
are  ;  I  do  not  think  they  give  it  from  definite  information 

at  all. 

32218.  Have  you  had  to  do  with  the  relieving  officers  at 
Norwich  ? — Sometimes  I  see  them. 

32219.  Have  j'ou  ever  tried  to  ascertain  what  they 
know  about  these  people,  and  what  are  the  details  that 
they  submit  to  the  board  ? — No. 

32220.  You  have  not  communicated  with  them  as  to 
these  cases  ? — No.  I  was  disappointed  yesterday.  I 
had  been  down  once  myself,  and  my  lay  reader  had  been 
down  two  or  three  times,  to  try  and  get  a  list  of  the 
people  who  receive  relief  in  the  parish,  and  the  amounts 
they  receive.  The  final  answer  which  he  got  yesterday  was  : 
You  will  find  it  very  difficiilt  to  get  it ;  first  of  all,  you 
have  to  get  the  whole  body  of  the  guardians  to  agree  to  it, 
and  then  you  will  have  to  pay,  my  lay  reader  said,  rather 
a  large  sum  for  it.  I  should  have  thought  that  they 
ought  to  have  worked  in  co-operation  with  us. 

32221.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  They  do  not  put  a  list  on  the 
church  door  ? — No.  I  quite  see  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
made  pubUc  to  anybody,  but  I  should  have  thought  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  co-operation. 

32222.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Is  there  any  register  in  Norwich  Need  of  cir- 
of  the  persons  who  receive  money  from  endowed  charit-  cnlation  of 
able  sources  ? — May  I  just  say  one  other  thing  about  lists  of  red- 
the  other  question  you  are  asking  upon  ?    He  was  told  [lients  of 
that  a  great  many  other  clergymen  have  tried  to  get  the  '''"^''j*y 
lists  of  their  rehef,  and  have  failed.  ' 


32223.  Would  it  be  good  in  your  view  to  have  these 
lists  of  persons  who  are  receiving  assistance  either  from 
the  endowed  charities  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  guardians,  circulated  ? — I  decidedly  think 
so.  I  think  the  clergy  ought  to  know  what  other  persons 
are  doing.  I  think  we  ought  to  know,  when  we  are 
reheving,  how  much  these  people  get  from  the  guardians^ 

32224.  Do  you  think  the  other  people  ought  to  know 
what  the  clergy  are  doing  also  ? — It  would  be  such  a 
small  matter — a  penny  a  week  for  a  house  through  the 
parish  would  not  come  to  much. 

32225.  But  you  are  giving  a  good  deal  to  certain 
people  from  these  charities  ;  they  have  pensions  ? — 
Yes,  they  get  this  £100  a  year. 

32226.  Have  you  not  also  your  voluntary  offerings  ? — 
Our  voluntary  offerings  come  to  £2  5s.  a  month. 

32227.  Taking  it  altogether,  a  small  population  hke 
yours  has  a  good  deal  of  money;  there  are  only  1,211 
inhabitants  and  there  is  £76  in  one  of  the  charities  ? — 
That  is  a  great  deal.  The  solicitor  who  administers  the 
Balliston  chaiities  always  gets  a  hst  of  the  persons  re- 
lieved by  the  guardians,  so  as  to  strike  out  those  from 
the  Balliston  who  are  getting  poor  relief.  That  is 
always  done,  and  I  could  indirectly  get  the  information 
from  that  source,  of  course. 

32228.  Have  you  ever  asked  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  to  look  into  any  of  your  cases  ? — Yes. 

32229.  Have  they  found  that  the  people  were  living  inadequate 
on  this  3s.  6d.  ? — I  have  never  asked  them  to  do  those  out-relief  at 
cases.    I  am  on  the  committee  and  I  have  brought  up  Norwich, 
one  or  two  cases  of  difficulty,  and  they  are  helping  one 

or  two. 

32230.  Practically  it  remains  an  insoluble  problem 
these  people  living  on  such  a  very  small  sum  of  money  ? 
Are  you  convinced  that  they  are  not  getting  relief  from 
any  other  of  the  Norwich  charities  in  other  parishes  ? — 
I  feel  confident  they  are  not. 

32231.  Would  the  administrators  of  any  other  parish 
charities  be  in  communication  -with  you,  so  as  to  tell 
you  ? — They  are  not  eligible  for  the  other  charities. 
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32232.  Would  they  not  be  eligible  for  any  general 
charity  in  Norwich  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  may  say  that 
there  are  town  charities,  which  I  know  they  get  to  help 
them  sometimes.  There  is  a  sick  poor  charity,  and  if 
they  are  sick  they  get  Is.  a  week.  Then  there  is  a  district 
visiting  society,  which  works  through  me,  and  I  help  them 
in  the  wnter  ;  tha.t  only  works  in  the  winter  and  helps 
them  in  the  winter,  but  not  in  the  summer. 

32233.  There  are  some  benevolent  ijeople  besides  in 
the  suburbs  of  Norwich,  are  there  not  ? — Yes.  People 
do  get  a  good  deal  given  them,  I  think,  from  individual 
charitably-minded  people. 

32234.  So  that  their  resources  would  not  necessarily 
be  exhausted  when  they  get  the  3s.  6d.  from  the  Poor 
Law  ? — I  am  confident  a  great  many  of  them  are  ;  I 
am  sure  they  are. 

3223.5.  Have  you  made  any  apj^eal  to  the  board  of 
guardians  for  an  increase,  in  so  far  that  they  must  be 
starving  on  the  3s.  6d.,  out  of  which  they  are  paying 
their  rent  ? — No,  I  have  not  done  that.  You  see  the 
people  that  go  to  the  charitably-disposed  houses  to  get 
heljj  are  not  these  very  poor  widows  ;  these  poor  widows 
do  not  walk  about  and  ask  for  help,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases. 

32236.  Have  you  not  taken  up  their  cause  at  all  ? — • 
No,  never. 

32237.  Supposing  you  chd  not  have  money  for  these 
purposes  in  detail,  but  had  a  sum  of  money  in  your  hands 
represented  by  these  endowments  to  use  in  any  cases  of 
distress  that  arose,  meaning  by  that  some  kind  of  mis- 
fortune or  difficulty  such  as  you  would  naturally  wish 
to  have  funds  for  ;  do  you  think  you  would  find  enough 
of  these  cases  among  your  parishioners  to  use  a  sum  of 
money  in  that  way  rather  than  in  these  detailed  fashions  ? 
— I  tiiink  we  should  take  off  the  hands  of  the  guardians 
a  good  many  ;  I  am  sure  we  should  take  some  off  the 
hands  of  the  guardians  entirely.  I  think  also  we  should 
probably  stop  so  many  coming  into  the  parish,  but  I 
should  imagine  for  some  time  there  would  be  a  good 
residue  who  would  receive  insufficient  relief  from  the 
guardians. 

32238.  The  ultimate  state  of  things  in  the  parish 
would  be  better,  would  it  not,  if  that  were  done  ?  There 
would  not  be  the  winter  flow  to  the  parish  possibly  for 
the  purposes  of  relief,  which  is  demorahsing  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  would. 

32239.  And  you  would  be  able  to  give  in  the  mdividual 
case  all  that  was  required,  and  to  do  all  that  was  well 
for  it,  if  you  had  ample  means  for  it  ? — Then  you  see 
my  own  alms-offering  in  the  church  would  go  fm-ther, 
because  some  people  would  be  provided  for  sufficiently 
in  other  ways. 

32240.  Do  you,  in  the  cases  of  the  people  who  are 
having  this  small  allowance,  ask  the  relations  whether 
they  can  help,  and  do  you  ever  see  whether  foriner  em- 
ploj^ers  would  help  ? — No,   I  have  not  tried  that.  I 

(iriil  "-'^         think  they  have  any  relations  who  could  help, 
vl      and  they  seem  to  be  right  away  from  employment  alto- 
gether.   I  do  not  thinlf  there  are  any  employers  ;  they 
are  women  nearly  always. 

32241.  If  I  may  suggest  it  as  an  experience  of  my 
own,  more  or  less,  it  is  extraordinary  how  we  have  some- 
times found  that  relations  will  rise  up  if  j-ou  look  for 
them,  and  how  they  will  disappear  if  you  do  not.  People 
are  never  born  into  the  world  without  relations,  and 
they  do  not  Uve  all  their  lives  without  them ;  even 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  so  on,  vfill  come  to  the  front 
if  they  are  sought.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  reconsider 
the  position  of  the  giving  of  alms  from  these  points 
of  view,  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  present  state 
is  not  very  good  ?  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  take 
tliis  sort  of  line,  and  take  the  cases  up  individually  ? — 
—Yes,  it  might  be. 

32242.  I  thinlt  you  would  agree  to  this  general  pro- 
position that  Norwich  is  an  extremely  well-endowed 
town  ? — Yes,  wonderfully  well. 

32243.  Would  j-ou  not  agree  also,  if  you  know  the 
figures,  that  the  out-door  pauperism  of  Norwich  is  ex- 
ceptionally high  if  you  compare  it,  for  instance,  -nith 
Ipswich  ? — I  should  thuik  so,  very. 
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32244.  Therefore  the  money  is  in  Norwich,  but  it  is 
not  producing  the  result  of  independence  ? — That  is  so- 

32245.  Therefore  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  Norwich 
people,  yourself  and  others,  should  reconsider  the  whole 
problem  ;  because,  otherwise,  are  we  not  actually  making 
the  very  difficulty  that  the  relief  was  put  into  our  hands 
to  meet  and  set  aside  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  are. 

32246.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider  whether  in 
Norwich  you  could  not  have  a  single  register  to  begin 
with  of  those  who  are  relieved,  including  all  the  Poor 
Liw  cases,  and  also  to  consider  whether  the  clergy  could 
not  have  joint  committees  for  the  small  parishes  in  the 
centre,  and  a  relief  committee  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
cases  ? — To  take  individual  cases,  do  j^ou  mean,  and 
say.  This  person  is  only  getting  3s.  6d.  and  we  must  find 
out  whether  there  are  possible  relations  in  every  case, 
or  people  who  will  help  so  as  to  get  her  more,  because 
this  is  insufficient  ? 

32247.  To  take  an  individual  case,  and  see  whether 
you  can  find  a  plan  by  which  it  will  reach  independence, 
if  that  is  within  the  power  of  the  person  ? — I  thinlc  it 
would  be  exceedingly  good. 

32248.  I  think  that  is  charity  organisation  ? — Yes. 
Charity  organisation  never  helps  people  who  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  Poor  Law  relief,  does  it  ? 

32249.  With  regard  to  that  point,  you  wish  out-door  EHect  of 
rehef  to  be  adequate,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  it  ought  to  be  p'^'^y'ty  '''^ 
adequate.  inadequate 

^  out-relicf. 

32250.  But  you  are  already  giving,  in  addition,  I 
judge  from  this  tabic,  certain  relief  from  the  endowed 
charity  to  some  people  who  are  receiving  outdoor  relief  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  \^  inter. 

32251.  Have  you  not  led  the  guardians  into  thinking 
that  they  need  not  make  the  out-door  relief  adequate  ? — 
But  oars  is  all  given  in  three  months. 

32252.  Even  for  those  three  months  would  it  not  be 
so  ? — ^They  would  say  that  in  those  three  months  thej^  need 
not  trouble.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  you  should  divide 
the  province  of  charity  from  that  of  the  Poor  I^aw  in  order 
to  make  both  adequjete  ? — Yes,  it  is  possible  ;  but  you 
ought  to  make  sure  that  the  Poor  Law  are  going  to  do 
their  share  of  the  work  before  you  leave  the  people  to 
them. 

32253.  I  have  suggested  that  you  might  have  made  an 
appeal  to  the  guardians  to  reconsider  the  case,  but  I  under- 
stand from  your  answer  that  that  has  not  been  done  ? — 
No,  it  has  not  been  done. 

32254.  Therefore  nothing  has  been  done  to  drive  the 
Poor  Law  to  be  adequate  ? — No,  nothing. 

32255.  And  yet  unless  there  is  a  division  of  labour 
between  you,  you  will  be  doing  exactly  the  same  work, 
each  of  you,  will  you  not  ? — Yes.  We  are  doing  it  in  the 
bigger  charity, 

32256.  If  we  could  divide  the  work  between  the  Poor 
Law  and  charity  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  using 
good  deal  of  the  charitable  money  for  the  purposes  of 
independence,  that  is,  to  promote  thrift  indirectly,  would 
there  not  ? — Yes. 

32257.  Has  this  question  been  considered  by  the  clergy 
of  Norwich  seriously  as  a  matter  of  pressing  importance, 
either  in  ruri-decanal  meetings  or  in  any  other  way  ? — 
No,  I  feel  sure  it  has  not. 

32258.  Do  you  know- whether  the  Charity  Commissioner 
who  has  been  reporting  has  taken  the  views  of  the  clergy 
on  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  has. 

32259.  And  no  scheme  has  been  submitted  to  you 
bearing  on  the  question  of  Norwich  as  a  whole  ? — No. 

32260.  {Professor  Smart.)  Have  j^ou  tried  to  live  on  3d.  Miniimnn 

a  day  ?— No,  never.  ^^1-'^  '''-T^ 

at  Isorwich. 

32261.  Would  you  beheve  me  that  I  have,  and  I  have 
found  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  ?  You  may  do  it  if 
you  are  a  scientific  pei-son  and  can  live  on  pellets,  of  course ; 
but  if  you  are  to  live  hkc  a  Christian  being  you  cannot  do 
it  ? — It  seems  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
can  Uve  on  such  a  little  as  people  who  have  always  been  in 
very  straitened  circumstances.  I  think  it  would  toil  on 
us  more. 

32262.  That  is  not  the  experience  of  the  Army.  The 
bett«r  nourished  a  man  has  been,  they  find  the  better  he  is 
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Rev.  James  able  to  put  up  with  privation  ? — Is  that  so  ?  Of  course 
Abbott  Lloyd,  we  do  help  those  people  ;  I  mean  to  say  our  Church  alms 

  do  help  them,  but  taking  it  right  through,  week  by  week, 

20  Nov.  1906.  jjjgy      ^^^^     tijgm  Ij^jj^g  I  ti^inij.      ^y^^  33.  6d. 

32263.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  I  gather  from  what 
you  say  that  some  of  these  people  are  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  ? — I  think  they  are  not  exactly  on  the  verge 
of  it :  I  think  I  should  call  it  starvation  all  the  time. 
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32264.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  death  from  starva-  Parish  of 
tion  ? — No.  St.  Giles, 

32265.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Have  you  yourself  been  a  Nor'ftich. 
guardian  of  Norwich  ? — No. 

32266.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
free  boots  are  not  given  at  the  cost  of  the  rates  by  the 
education  authority,  but  by  a  private  person  ? — I  think 
they  are  not  given  by  the  rates. 
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32267.  (Chairman.)  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  state- 
ment which  is  very  clear,  and  I  think  tells  its  own  story, 
which  we  can  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

(The   Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  hive  been  since  1897  Rector  of  Haslemere,  which  is  a 
small  country  town,  chiefly  residential,  situated  in  Hamble- 
don  Union.    The  population  is  about  3,000. 

2.  I  was  formerly  for  seven  years  in  Whitechapel — for 
two  years  in  Southwark.  I  was  member  of  St.  Saviour's 
Board  of  Guardians  for  one  year.  I  was  one  year  at 
St.  Jlary  Bourne  (country  parish  in  Hants). 

3.  I  have  been  made,  within  the  last  1"?  months,  co-secre- 
tary of  a  Diocesan  Committee  appointed  by  the  bishop  to 
consider  problems  of  poverty  and  relief.  This  Committee  is 
at  present  engaged  in  collecting  details  from  the  parishes 
of  the  diocese  (Winchester)  as  to  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  clergy  and  the  results  of  their  experience. 

4.  The  permanent  lesson  which  one  learns  in  Whitechapel 
is  the  cumulative  effect  of  charitable  rehef  for  good  or 
evil.  For  five  years  I  lived  in  a  street  one  side  of  which 
was  inhabited  by  families  of  workmen,  many  of  them  living 
in  poverty,  but  all  trying  to  work.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
street  were  lodging-houses,  and  furnished  rooms,  almost 
entirely  inhabited  by  men,  women  and  children  of  the 
"  cadger  "  class.  Apart  from  vice,  these  chiefly  preyed 
upon  indiscriminate  charity  of  all  kinds.  Here  were 
street  sellers,  musicians,  tramps  and  casuals  attracted  by 
the  doles  from  societies  and  missions — the  free  meals  and 
free  shelters  which  abound.  Into  this  class  continually  fall 
the  weak-kneed  from  those  who  are  just  above  them. 
Its  presence  there  in  force  was  a  temptation  to  the  docker, 
earning  (then)  15s.  to  18s.  a  week,  to  throw  up  regular 
work  and  join  the  loafer  over  the  way.  The  children  of 
this  class  are  brought  up  to  follow  their  father's  footsteps, 
and  at  present  no  civilising  influence  seems  to  reach  them. 
The  trail  of  indiscriminate  charity  is  over  all.  A  feather 
bed  is  provided  into  which  lazy  and  self-indulgent,  as  well 
as  vmfortimate,  fall. 


5.  In  Southwark  one  had  two  experiences  which  may  be 
worth  mentioning  here,  especially  as  both  went  to  establish 
the  same  thing,  viz.  :  the  value  of  co-operation  between 
private  charity  and  the  Poor  Law. 

6.  The  first  was  as  a  member  of  the  St.  Saviotir's  Board 
of  Guardians,  where  the  great  effort  of  those  with  whom 
I  worked  was — 

(a)  To  ens\ire  that  where  out-relief  was  given  it 
should  be  made  adequate. 

(b)  To  persuade  the  guardians  to  refer  good  cases 
to  the  local  charity  organisation  society,  and  then  to 
bring  back  a  report  to  the  guardians  of  the  way  in 
which  each  case  had  been  dealt  with. 

7.  The  second  experience  was  in  connection  with  the 
unemployed  diudng  the  great  frost  of  1895.  The  im- 
pression which  the  experience  has  left  behind  is  again  the 
same — the  great  value  of  a  scheme  by  which  voluntary 
help,  wisely  organised  and  administered,  can  co-operate 
with  and  supplement  what  the  guardians  can  do.  In  the 
district  of  St.  George  the  Martyr  the  imemployed,  after  a 
case  paper  had  been  filled,  a  visit  paid  to  the  home  and  one 
reference  verified,  were  divided  into  four  classes.  To 
Class  A  adequate  relief  was  given  in  a  man's  own  home 
without  any  further  test.  To  Class  B  work  was  given  on 
three  days  in  the  week  at  current  rates  of  pay.  Class  C 
was  provided  with  oakum  picking  in  a  warehouse  hired 
for  the  purpose,  the  work  being  supervised  by  officers  pro- 
vided by  the  guardians.  Class  D  was  offered  the  work- 
house. The  plan  worked  without  a  hitch,  the  frost  lasting, 
if  I  remember  right,  for  eight  weeks.  We  were  particu- 
larly struck  by  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  in  Class  A. 
The  men  were  most  surprised  and  grateful  for  what  was 
done,  and  all  returned,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  to  their 
own  work  when  the  roads  and  river  were  again  open. 

8.  Turning  to  the  country,  I  suggest  that  while  the  con- 
ditions differ  in  some  ways,  yet  the  principles  leanit  in 
London  work  have  still  to  be  appUed.  In  the  country 
one  sees  the  beginnings  of  tendencies  of  which  the  full 
and  cumulative  results  are  seen  in  the  town.    Here,  where 
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all  are  individually  known,  the  method  of  application  must 
naturally  somewhat  differ,  but  the  essentials — full  knowledge 
of  circumstances,  adequacy  of  relief  when  given,  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Poor  Law,  the  recognition  of  the  family  as  the 
unit,  the  constant  endeavour  to  uplift  character  perma- 
nently rather  than  provide  merely  passing  comfort — all  these 
remain. 

9.  During  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  country  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  turn  away  from  a  tramp  who  is 
willing  to  unfold  his  story  after  hearing  that  he  ^vill  not 
get  a  dole  from  me.  I  must  not  detail  the  results  of  this, 
though  they  are  not  without  interest.  But  after  taking 
up  any  references  given  and  using  the  reply-paid  telegram 
freely,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  not  one  single  case  of  a  man 
on  the  road  has  turned  out  satisfactory.  My  gate  has 
been  marked  with  the  mystic  sign  which  means  "  asks  too 
many  questions,"  and  I  get  few  tramps  now  at  the  door. 

10.  In  regard  to  working  with  the  Poor  Law  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  country  is  that  the  guardians  expect  the 
clergy  to  supplement  out-relief.  All  out-relief  as  at  present 
administered  seems  by  the  very  maimer  of  its  giving  to 
tsad  to  degrade  and  demoralise  those  who  receive  it. 

n.  Speaking  from  a  somewhat  small  experience  it  seems 
as  if  the  R.O.  was  too  often  tempted  to  be  a  bully.  The 
result  is  to  make  the  refined  among  the  poor  frightened, 
the  weaker  ones  sly  and  cringing,  the  bad  or  strong-minded 
insolent  and  defiant.  One  need  not  point  out  that  the 
ill-result  is  intensified  when  relief  given  is  purposely  made 
inadequate,  and  the  recipient  encouraged  to  go  round 
seeking  for  further  help.  Either  the  spirit  of  cadging  is 
fostered,  and  concealment  encouraged,  or  else  the  people 
are  left  in  a  state  of  misery,  children  ill-nourished  and  ill- 
clad,  old  people  half-starved  on  bread  and  tea 

12.  In  my  own  parish  we  have  had  great  difficulty — 

(1)  In  making  guardians  understand  that  we 
could  not  supplement  out-rehef. 

(2)  In  persuading  lady  visitors  to  refrain  from 
doing  so.  Nor  is  this  latter  wonderful  when  one 
considers  the  state  in  which  the  2s.  6d.  per  week 
leaves  many  of  the  people. 

(3)  Here  one  may  allude  to  the  educative  effects 
of  a  good  pension  scheme,  which,  of  course,  does 
not  allow  of  a  pension  being  given  where  the 
Poor  Law  is  assisting.  Haslemere  is,  no  doubt, 
fortunately  placed  in  this  regard,  as  there  are 
many  sensible  and  well-to-do  residents  ready  to 
help.  The  endowed  charities  having  been  converted 
into  pensions,  apprenticeship,  etc.,  we  are  now 
able  to  make  it  known  that  wherever  a  man  or 
woman  has  Hved  without  discredit  to  the  age 
of  sixty,  has  done  his  best  either  by  belonging 
to  a  friendly  society,  or  otherwise  laying  by  money, 
or  even  by  bringing  up  children  well,  and  is  not 
able  to  support  himself,  he  need  in  no  case  apply 
to  the  Poor  Law.  Either  from  the  endowed  charities 
or  from  other  sources  a  pension  or  the  nucleus  of 
a  pension  will  be  provided.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
this  would  be  possible  everjrwhere,  but  it  works 
well  here,  and  there  are  not  a  few  parishes  where, 
with  the  help  of  endowed  charities,  something  of 
the  kind  might  be  done. 

ter       13.  Lastly,  we  may  speak  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
into  methods  of  reUef  as  practised  in  the  parishes  of  the 
IS  to  diocese  of  Winchester. 

14.  A  letter  (attached)  (see  Apo.  No.  XVI.  (A))  was 
sent  out  early  in  the  year  to  the  670  parishes  of  the 
diocese,  and  169  repHes  were  received.  It  was  sent  out  again 
in  July  with  a  covering  letter  from  Lord  Tennyson,  who  had 
succeeded  Mr.  Jeffrey  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  About 
200  more  rephes  have  now  come  in.  Most  of  these  have 
been  examined,  but  the  former  set  of  answers  has  also  been 
tabulated  and  they  give,  I  think,  a  fair  notion  of  how 
things  are  bemg  done,  and  of  what  the  aims  and  desires 
of  the  clergy  are  with  regard  to  these  matters. 

ter       15.  Taking  three  or  four  saUent  points: — 

1.  In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  provision 
of  pensions,  out  of  169  rephes  sixteen  say  that 
pensions  arc  granted  in  a  certain  number  of  cases 
(but  several  qualify  this  by  adding  that  the  amount 
in  each  case  is  onl}-  Is.  a  week). 
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2.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  supplement 
out-door  relief  ?  "  forty-three  answer  "  Yes,"  and 
only  twelve  say  "  No." 

3.  Endowed  charities  are  still  given  in  doles  in 
fifty  parishes  and  have  been  converted  under  a 
scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  fourteen. 
One  parish  reports  that  it  will  soon  have  no  one 
on  the  out-rehef  hst  owing  to  the  coming  of  a  new 
united  Charities  Scheme.  Another  remarks  that  the 
endowed  charities  "are  given  away  in  coals  or  clothing 
to  people  who  do  not  want  them,  and  fifty-one  loaves 
every  Sunday  to  people  who  do  not  want  them." 

In  one  place  £600  a  year  are  given  away,  appar- 
ently almost  entirely  in  doles.  The  rector  "  thinks 
some  of  the  charities  need  modification."  Another 
parish  suffers  from  the  Christmas  doles,  another 
from  80  many  loaves  given  away  each  Sunday — 
"wasted  money"  ;  while  yet  another  incumbent  says 
that  the  charities  as  distributed  "  give  rise  to  bitter 
jealousy  and  disappointment.  The  least  worthy 
are  the  most  indignant."  Several  others  record  their 
regret  at  their  existence  and  the  opposition  and 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  any  change. 

4.  Four  parishes  consider  that  out-rehef  is  wisely 
administered,  sixteen  state,  some  in  very  strong 
language,  that  it  is  inadequate,  three  that  it  is  waste- 
ful, others  that  it  should  be  larger  in  amount,  more  re- 
stricted in  extent,  that  the  Poor  Law  discourages 
thrift.  Several  desire  that  a  pension  system  should 
be  brought  in,  another  that  the  "  workhouse  should  be 
abohshed,  thrift  encouraged  and  pension  secured." 

16.  I  hand  in  the  tabulated  returns  so  far  as  they 
have  been  made  out,  and  can  answer  any  questions  from 
them,  but  as  the  inquiry  was  to  a  certain  extent  private, 
the  names  of  parishes  should  be  withheld.  (App.  No. 
XVI  (B).) 

17.  The  committee  hopes  to  report  to  the  Bishop  on 
the  whole  of  the  answers  when  they  have  all  been  tabu- 
lated ;  also  to  issue  leaflets  to  the  clergy  on  such  sub- 
jects as  pensions,  co-operation  with  the  guardians',  en- 
dowed charities,  etc.  So  far  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
has  been  to  impress  the  committee  with  the  fact  (a) 
that  two  great  engines,  the  Poor  Law  and  private  charities, 
are  working  side  by  side,  often  covering  the  same  ground, 
yet  as  a  rule  each  ignoring  what  the  other  is  doing ;  (6) 
that  the  clergy  are  not,  in  a  groat  many  cases,  awake 
to  the  fact  that  rehef  is  a  spiritual  agent  having  unseen 
and  permanent  results — that  doles  act  as  a  depressing 
influence  upon  character,  while  wisely  administered 
charity  can  be  made  to  foster  independence,  and  increase 
brotherly  co-operation  and  good  feehng,  between  both 
individuals  and  classes.  The  committee  will  also  probably 
report  to  the  Bishop  that  they  feel  that  the  root  of  the 
trouble  li^s  d?ep,  and  that  they  hope  that  candidates  for 
oideis,  or  young  clergy  during  their  diiconats,  may  bs 
required  in  future  to  study  social  and  economic  subjects, 
and  that  a  paper  bearing  on  these  questions  may  be  set 
in  one  of  the  examinations  for  Holy  Orders. 

32268.  (Chairman.)  In  paragraph  7  you  give  us  your 
experience  as  regards  certain  treatment  of  the  unemployed 
during  the  great  frost  of  1895.  In  the  district  of  St. 
George-the-Martyr,  I  see  that  the  unemployed  were 
divided  into  four  classes,  and  that  to  Class  A  adequate 
relief  was  given  in  the  man's  own  home  without  any 
further  test ;  does  that  mean  that  he  got  it  uncondi- 
tionally ? — Yes,  but  after  full  inquiry. 

32269.  Class  A  was  the  most  deserving  class,  I  take  it  V 
— Yes. 

32270.  Did  that  method  answer  with  them  ? — We 
thought  it  answered  extremely  well. 

32271.  Extremely  well,  do  you  mean,  in  the  sense  of 
setting  them  on  their  legs  so  that  they  might  get  employ- 
ment ? — These  were  men  who  really  had  work  waiting 
for  them,  and  who  were  out  through  stress  of  weather  in 
most  cases. 

32272.  To  the  next  class,  Class  B,  I  see  you  only  gave 
three  days'  work  in  the  week  ? — Yes. 

32273.  Had  they  to  maintain  famihes  on  that  ? — Yes. 
We  did  not  help  bachelors. 

32274.  \Vhat  was  the  result  of  their  having  to  five  on 
tliree  days'  pay  ? — Tliere  is  no  doubt  that,  for  a  time, 
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there  must  have  been  a  pinch,  and  I  expect  the  rent  went 
back  :  but  it  seemed  to  pull  them  through  the  bad  time 
as  a  teaiporary  measure. 

32275.  According  to  paragraph  9,  your  experience  of 
tramps  is  not  satisfactory  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

32276.  And  you  think  they  have  got  wedded  to  a  Ufe 
of  va;  rancy  ? — Yes.  When  one  puts  to  them  the  question 
whether  there  is  anything  one  can  do  to  give  them  a  really 
fresli  start  — if  the  tale  told  is  good  enough  to  make  it  seem 
worth  while  to  give  them  a  fresh  start — one  finds  that  the 
opportunity  is  refused.  I  constantly  put  the  question. 
Are  you  wilUng  to  go  to  the  Church  Army  if  I  send  j'ou  to 
the  nearest  depot  ?  I  have  never  found  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  go  to  the  Church  Army,  but  many  of  them  say 
they  have  been  there. 

32277.  Are  they  old,  as  a  rule  ?— No.  The  last  I  had 
to  do  with  was  a  lad  of  seventeen.  He  had  been  to  tho 
Church  Army,  and  would  not  go  again.  He  would  not 
let  me  do  anything  for  him  except  to  give  him  money, 
which  of  course  I  refused  to  do. 

32278.  Apparently  your  experience  is,  that  in  the 
country  the  guardians  look  upon  the  clergy  as  Ukely  to 
supplement  out-relief  ? — They  expect  one  to  do  it. 

32279.  Do  they  rather  frame  their  scale  of  relief  on  that 
supposition  ? — Yes  ;  although  there  is  very  Httle  scale  at 
all  about  it.    In  almost  all  cases  it  is  the  half-a-crown. 

32280.  Then  I  see  from  paragraph  11  you  have  not 
been  impressed  with  the  manners  of  relieving  ofiBcers  1 — 
I  am  speaking  there  of  the  country  rather  than  of  the 
town.    One  could  find  a  great  variety  in  the  to-mis,  but 

deterrence  of  country  it  seems   to    me    that    the  reheving 

relief  •  the  officer  is  expected  to  make  it  disagreeable  for  appli- 
manner  of  cants  to  apply.  That  may  be  very  useful  in  some  cases, 
Relieving  but  obviously  it  is  very  hard  on  the  more  deserving  and 
Officers.         the  more  refined  among  the  poor. 

Winchester  32281.  In  the  diocese  of  Winchester  you  tell  us  you 
diocesan  have  a  scheme  or  an  association  which  enables  you  to 
enquiry  as  to  communicate  with  all  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  and  obtain 
re  le  ,  etc.  their  opinions  upon  questions  of  unemployment  and 
of  poverty  ? — That  is  so. 

32282.  I  see  that  you  have  sent  out  a  letter  to  them  ; 
may  we  take  it  that  in  your  statement  you  have  given  us 
the  general  purport  of  the  answers  ^^•hich  you  have  re- 
ceived ? — Yes. 

32283.  In  what  year  was  the  letter  sent  out  ? — The 
first  edition  went  out  at  the  end  of  last  year.  Then  our 
chairman  unfortunately  died,  and  when  Lord  Teimyson 
took  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee,  he  asked  that  a 
second  edition  should  go  out,  because  he  thought  that  the 
170  replies  which  we  had  received  was  not  a  sufficient  basis 
to  go  on.  A  second  edition  went  out  in  July,  I  think  it 
was,  of  this  year,  and  since  then  about  200  more  answers 
have  come  in. 

32284  You  have  found  a  very  great  diversity  of  prac- 
tice ? — A  considerable  diversity  of  practice. 

32285.  Do  you  think  that  diversity  has  diminished  since 
the  letters — but  probably  the  time  is  rather  short  for 
you  to  have  noticed  any  marked  change  since  then  ? — 
It  has  been  really  too  short  for  us  to  have  taken  any 
steps  beyond  getting  the  information.  Now  that  we  have 
got  fairly  fuH  information,  we  hope  to  take  steps  to  try 
to  bring  the  parishes  into  line  ;  but  we  cannot  say  yet 
what  eftect  that  wiU  have. 
The  remodel-  32286.  There  is  a  tendency,  apparently,  in  the  direction 
cir^itLs  and  doles,  and  substituting,  if  possible,  some 

prevalence  of  pensions  ? — That  is  one  of  the  general  efforts 

such  which  the  committee  will  make. 

-charities.  32287.  Have  you  any  experience  of  any  parish  where 

that  change  has  taken  place  ? — As  far  as  the  endowed 
charities  go,  there  is  a  certain  number  of  parishes  which 
have  got  schemes  now  under  the  Charity  Commission, 
and  the  old  doles  have  disappeared.  The  worst  example 
in  the  other  direction — if  it  is  of  interest  to  mention  it — 
is  a  parish  where,  so  far  as  the  return  can  be  understood, 
there  seems  to  be  still  about  £600  of  endowed  charities 
which  have  not  been  put  under  any  scheme  at  all.  This 
is  being  given  away  as  follows : — £243  on  tradesmen's 
tickets,  plus  £66  distributed  in  cash,  £10  in  cash,  £4  in 
cash,  £17  in  cash,  £20  in  calico,  and  £3  plus  £12  in  special 
cases.    That  is  in  a  comparatively  small  parish. 


32288.  Are  endowed  charities  prevalent  throughout  the 
diocese  ? — Yes.  Many  of  them  are  small,  but  a  great 
many  parishes  have  some  endowed  charity. 

32289.  I  assume  that  your  circular  letter  also  brought  Inadequacy 
to  light  great  diversity  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  of  out-relie 
law  in  different  unions? — There  is  some  diversity,  but  ^""^^ '*^ck  ol 
almost  all  the  repfies  seem  to  show  that  out-relief  is  given.  opciat.o 
Certainly,  when  it  is  given  it  is  inadequate.    A  great  p^^j.  ^^^^^ 
many  say  that  it  is  given  too  freely  in  those  small  amounts,  ^j,,)  charitj 
But  many  of  the  parishes  do  not  give  any  satisfactory  in  the 
replies  as  to  Poor  Law  administration,  which  makes  the  country, 
committee  think  there  is  not  sufficient  co-operation 
between  the  clergy  and  the  Poor  Law,  as  things  are  at 
present. 

32290.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  and  of  your  ex- 
perience is,  I  take  it,  that  the  Poor  Law  and  charity  do  not 
sufficiently  work  together  ? — That  is  so. 

32291.  If  an  effective  charity  committee  for  adminis-  The 
tering  outdoor  relief  could  be  established  in  every  parish,  possildlity 
that  would 
beneficial  ?- 


be,   I  suppose,   in   your  judgment,   very  administer 

  out-rel 
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-I  should  think  it  would  when  things  are  ripe  |"r^.(, 
for  it.  At  present  one  would  feel  that  in  many  parishes  (,yij,ijiitteei 
there  is  some  educational  work  required  before  such  a 
committee  would  be  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
imagine  that  the  guardians  would  need  to  be  brought  to 
the  point  a  little  bit  before  they  might  see  their  way  to 
work  with  such  private  committees. 

32292.  By  "  educational  means  "  do  you  suggest  that  Need  for 
those  administering  the  charities  should  be  urged  to  take  lietter 

a  somewhat  different  view  of  their  duty  ? — Exactly.  adininistra 

32293.  There  are  various  clubs  and  associations,  are  gil'^rity 
there  not,  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

32294.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  prevalent  clothing 
mode  of  conducting  clothing,  boot,  and  coal  clubs  ?  coal  cluVs 
Do  they  tend  to  promote  thrift  ? — At  present,   there  ;  nd  their 
seems  to  be  too  much  tendency  to  give  a  bonus  irres-  eflect  on 
pective  of  the  amount  of  money  saved.    Our  chairman  t''^'^* 
is  very  strong  indeed  on  that  point,  and  he  wants  to  pro- 
pose that  no  bonus  of  over  20  oi-  25  per  cent,  should  be 
allowed  for  any  parish  clubs  of  the  kind. 

32295.  How  often  do  they  declare  bonuses — once  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

32296.  Have  you  any  idea  what  happens  to  the  bon- 
uses ? — Yes.  It  very  often  simply  means  that  an  amount 
of  money  is  collected  through  the  parish  and  is  called  a 
bonus  ;  and  the  bonus  depends  entirely  on  the  amount 
that  has  been  collected — it  may  be  100  per  cent.,  it  may 
be  200  per  cent,  or  it  may  be  20  per  cent.  That  seems 
to  be  the  practice  in  a  considerable  number  of  parishes. 

32297.  Do  you  trace  how  the  people  who  receive  tho 
bonus  deal  with  it  ? — These  clubs  only  allow  of  the  money 
being  spent  in  one  way.  Whatever  is  given,  is  given  on  a 
card,  and  that  card  has  to  be  presented  at  some  local  shop, 
a  draper's  or  a  coal  merchant's,  or  whatever  it  may  Le  ; 
and  then  the  shop  gives  value  in  goods  to  the  amount 
shewn  on  the  face  of  the  card. 

32298.  Then  the  bonus  does  not  at  all  assume  the  shape 
of  money  ? — Not  at  all. 

32299.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  giving  Evils  of  U; 
relief  by  tickets,  as  opposed  to  giving  money,  is  of  any  "ticket" 
real  value  in  preventing  misuse  ? — No.    The  harm  of  it  syh:tem  of 
seems  to  some  of  us  to  be  this — that  it  is  quite  obvious  ^''^"ty. 
from  the  repUes  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  are  giving 
charitable  reUef  are  under  the  impression  that  if  a  ticket 
is  given  instead  of  money,  there  can  be  no  possible  moral 
harm  done — even  if  the  family  is  undeserving. 

32300.  When  it  is  given  in  kind,  is  it  ever  converted 
back  into  money  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is,  but  that  happens 
more  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country.  In  the  country 
it  is  so  very  well  known  what  everybody  is  doing,  that 
this  practice  does  not  prevail  to  any  great  extent ;  but 
in  towns,  undoubtedly,  it  does  happen.  In  any  case, 
of  course,  one  feels  that  if  a  shilling's  worth  or  half-a- 
crown's  worth  of  groceries  are  given  to  a  family  which 
spends  its  surplus  money  in  drink,  that  simply  moans 
that  so  much  money  is  released  which  goes  to  the  public- 
house  if  the  family  so  desire. 

32301.  According  to  your  experience,  what  is  the  effect 
on  the  labouring  classes  of  a  close  connection  between 
the  clergy  and  the  administration  of  reUef  ? — I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  it  often  happens  that  workmen  look  on 
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the  clergy  very  largely  from  the  point  of  vie.v  of  wliat 
can  be  got-  out  of  them,  and  that  therefore  the  better 
class  of  woi'kman  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  The 
common  expression  that  goes  round  among,  let  us  say, 
the  artisan  class,  is  that  a  great  many  people  go  to  chvTrcli 
for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it.  So  that  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee feel  strongly  that  if  we  can  dissociate  the  individual 
clergy  from  the  giving  of  relief  it  will  be  a  very  good 
thing.  In  saying  that,  I  am  not  committing  myself  to 
what  I  think  we  know  now  as  the  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham's scheme,  because  that  seems  to  some  of  us  to  go  a 
little  too  far  ;  but  I  mean  that  so  far  as  the  personal 
giving  of  relief  goes,  the  clergy  should  avoid  it  altogether. 

32302.  You  might  be  the  channels  of  communication, 
but  not  the  actual  almoners  ? — Yes.  It  certainly  is 
the  case  that  in  the  country  the  clergy  would  have  to 
continue  to  sit  upon  relief  committees,  and  probably 
would  have  to  be  chairmm  of  the  relief  committees. 
But  at  present,  in  many  cases,  the  clergy  even  take  the 
doles  themselves  to  the  houses,  and  that  seems  to  estabhsh 
quite  a  wrong  relationship. 

32303.  As  regards  district  visiting,  the  system  could 
be  more  improved  in  the  direction  rather  of  constructive 
work  than  of  relief  work,  could  it  not  ? — -That  is  one  of 
the  objects  which  the  Winchester  Diocesan  Committee 
has  in  view.  We  very  much  hope,  if  we  can  interest 
the  clergy  in  it — which  at  present  seems  to  be  a  difficulty 
in  some  cases — that  we  might  get  some  kind  of  lectures 
and  classes  arranged  for  district  visitors,  in  which  they 
might  be  shewn  the  help  they  could  give  in  all  kinds  of 
ways  in  promoting  thrift,  cleanliness,  sanitation,  the 
oare  of  young  children,  and  in  teaching  women  what 
motherhood  means  and  so  on,  instead  of  simply  being 
looked  upon  as  distributors  of  parish  magazines  and  of 
money  and  of  relief. 

32304.  The  changes  you  indicate  could  all  be  made  on 
the  wish  of  an  individual  clergyman  himself,  could  they 
not  ? — As  things  are  at  present,  the  clergyman  is  prac- 
tically the  autocrat  in  his  own  parish. 

32305.  Would  you  like  to  have  some  uniform  system 
prevalent  all  through  the  diocese,  if  possible  ? — The 
different  conditions  of  town  and  country  might  make 
that  very  difficult.  We  should  have  to  go  to  work  ten- 
tatively, but  if  once  the  interest  of  the  clergy  could  be 
aroused,  one  imagines  that  the  rest  might  follow. 

32306.  Going  to  another  point,  there  are  a  great  many 
slate  clubs,  are  there  not,  in  some  of  the  parishes  of  the 
Winchester  Diocese  ? — Yes. 

32307.  How  do  they  affect  the  permanent  benefit 
societies  ? — Members  of  the  friendly  societies  feel  very 
strongly  that  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  being  done  to  their 
movement,  which  we  all  know  is  much  more  thorough 
than  the  slate  club  movement,  by  the  clargy  and  ministers 
of  religion  supporting  slate  clubs.  I  have  a  return  from 
one  parish  here  which  says,  ''  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
slate  clubs  of  this  parish  now  number  four,  each  meeting 
at  one  of  the  licensed  houses  in  the  town.  The  aggregate 
membership  amounts  to  397.  Here  is  a  splendid  number 
of  men  all  awake  to  the  fact  that  saving  is  good  ;  but 
one  cannot  help  noticing  at  the  same  time  that  the  friendly 
societies  are  not  increasing  as  they  ought  to  do.  The 
latest  returns  of  four  great  societies  in  the  town  give 
the  following  results:  Oddfellows  187,  last  year  196; 
Foresters  (Ancient  Ord:r)  184  adults,  40  juveniles,  no  re- 
turn as  to  last  year  ;  Foresters  (Modern  Order)  242,  a 
decrease  of  ten  ;  Hearts  of  Oak  76  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  two 
pocieties  which  make  a  comparison  between  the  two  years 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  twenty  on  the  year,  while  the 
slate  clubs  in  the  town  number  397  depositors." 

32308.  Do  the  slate  clubs  divide  every  year  ? — Yes. 

32309.  Wliat  is  the  effect  of  that  division  ?  Does  the 
money  which  is  divided  go  back  to  the  slate  club  the  next 
year,  or  is  it  generally  spent  ? — It  is  generally  spent. 
The  division  usually  takes  place  at  Christmas.  I  am 
not  at  all  denying  that  the  money  is  useful,  but  the  way 
in  which  it  is  saved — at  the  public-house — leads  to  the 
public-house  reaping  the  first  fruits,  and  the  rest,  no 
doubt,  goes  for  family  expenses.  But  young  men  are 
dazzled  by  these  slate  clubs,  and  they  think  that  member- 
ship of  tiiem  is  quite  sufficient  for  them  to  be  doing  in 
the  way  of  thrift ;  and  so  you  will  find  men  who  will 
join  two  or  even  perhaps  three  slate  clubs,  and  who  will 
not  listen  to  any  advice  as  to  joining  a  friendly  society. 


32310.  Do   all   the  slate  clubs  divide   annually  ? — I     The  Rev. 
have  never  heard  of  any  that  did  not ;    I  think  that  is  G.  H.  Aitken. 
implied  in  the  name. 


32311.  Would  you  care  to  illustrate  any  of  your  answers 
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to  the  last  three  or  four  questions  I  have  put  to  you  by  Winchester 
any  examples  ? — There  is  a  very  good  example  of  a  diocesan 
parish  which  is  setting  to  work  to  deal  with  this  question,  enquiry  as  to 
It  is  a  parish  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  diocese,  relief,  etc. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Commissioners  to  hear  the  kind  of  replies  that  one  gets 
from  a  parish  which  is  really  dealing  with  these  matters  ? 
I  may  say  that  out  of  the  170  returns  which  we  got  in  the 
first  place,  there  may  be  said  to  te  fourteen  or  fifteen 
parishes  which  are  dealing  seriously  with  these  matters, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  are  really  more.    Of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  a  great  many 
small   coixntry  parishes   where  there  is,  perhaps,  very 
little  that  needs  doing,  but  there  are  these  fourteen  or 
fifteen  which  have  sent  in  answers  which  are  helpful, 
and  which  show   that  the  matter  is  being  thoroughly 
dealt  with. 

32312.  Perhaps  the  simplest  plan  wouLi  be  for  you 
to  put  those  answers  in  ? — I  will  get  some  of  them  copied 
out  and  I  will  send  them  up  to  the  Secretary.  (See 
Appendix  No.  XVI  (C).) 

32313.  {3Ir.   Booth.)  With   regard   to   the   men  who  Slate  clubs 
join  slate  clubs,  should  you  say  that  they  frequently  and  tlieir 
join  several  slate  clubs  without  joining  a  friendly  society  effect  on 
at  all  ?— Yes.  fiiendly 

societies. 

32314.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  that  men  who  are  members 
of  friendly  societies  add  to  that  the  membership  of  a 
slate  club  ? — Yes,  and  very  often  of  several  slate  clubs. 
Tliat  really  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  deaUng  wath  slate 
clubs,  that  you  cannot  get  a  united  friendly  society  move- 
ment against  them. 

3231.5.  In  that  case  slate  clubs  do  to  a  certain  extent 
fill  a  different  place  and  a  useful  place  in  thrift  ?— I 
think  that  is  a  disputed  point.  The  best  of  om  friendly 
society  men — speaking  just  now  of  my  ovm  j^arish — • 
are  of  opinion  that  when  a  man  joins  a  friendly  society 
and  several  slate  clubs,  there  is  a  very  great  temptation 
to  malingering,  because  his  position  if  he  is  sick  and  out 
of  work  and  getting  benefit  pay,  is  then  very  much  better 
than  when  he  is  in  work.  He  gets  perhaps  12s.  a  week 
from  the  friendly  society,  and  he  gets  perhaps  from  two 
or  three  slate  clubs  another  12s.  or  14s.,  and  possibly  his 
pay  is  only  £1  per  week 

32316.  But,  nevertheless,  the  friendly  societies  do  not  Attitude  of 
object  to  them  ? — There  is  a  constant  battle  going  on  friendly 
inside  the  friendly  societies.    I  should  think  in  our  own  societies 
case  we  are  about  half-and-half.    The  leaders  of  the  towards  slate 
friendly  society  movement  with  us  do,  for  the  most  ^1*^^^- 

part,  strongly  object  to  them. 

32317.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  adequate  or  in-  Meaning  of 
adequate  rehef,  can  you  say  wha.t  exactly  you  mean  by  "  adequate  " 
adecpiate  relief  ? — Is  that  speaking  of  out-relief  given  relief. 

by  the  Poor  Law  in  the  case  of  old  age  ? 

32318.  In  any  case  ? — Each  case,  I  imagine,  would 
have  to  be  considered  on  its  merits,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances taken  into  account — what  relations  are  doing, 
what  the  amount  of  the  rent  is,  and  so  on.  But  I  imagine 
that  one  wovdd  want  to  put  the  recipient  of  out-relief 
in  siich  a  position  that  there  would  not  be  a  constant 
temptation  to  go  round  and  try  to  supplement  the  out- 
relief  from  other  sources. 

32319.  On  the  other  hand,  apparently  from  para- 
graph 12  you  do  not  object  to  a  pension  or  the  nucleus 
of  a  pension  being  drawm  from  other  sources  ? — What 
I  meant  there  by  the  nucleus  of  a  pension  was  that  the 
administrators  of  the  endowed  charities  or  the  parish 
funds  should  say,  if  we  give  so  much,  wiU  relations  or 
past  employers  bring  that  up  to  the  needful  amount  ? 
In  each  case  one  would  have  to  find  out  what  that  needful 
amount  was. 

32320.  And  to  secure  that  it  would  be  received  ? — 
Wc  should  probably  have  to  secure  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  received.  It  might  be  made  a  condition  that 
it  should  be  jjaid  through  our  almoner,  so  that  wc  should 
know  each  week  that  the  full  amount  Wixs  being  given. 

32321.  Now  I  am  getting  at  exactly  what  I  want. 
You  consider  it  inadequate,  unless  the  other  sources 
which  make  it  actuaJly  adequate  are  so  certain  that 
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The  Rev.     they  are  paid  through  yoiir  office  I — I  think  one  has 

G.  U.  Aitken.  to  make  that  a  condition,  because  very  often  if  that  is 

c^r.  Zt  T^r,,.  not  made  a  condition,  the  other  sources  cease  to  be  pro- 
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vided  or  are  irregular. 
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32322.  Would  there  not  be  some  sources  that  would  be 
tapped  by  the  fact  that  the  rehef  given  is  what  you  term 
in  paragraph  2  purposely  inadequate  ? — But  then,  as  far 

•  as  m.7  experience  goes,  no  suffi  lent  trouble  is  taken  to  see 
whether  there  are  these  other  sources.  Simply  so  much  is 
given  in  each  case  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
then  the  recipient  is  left  to  go  round  to  the  clergy  or  to  the 
rich  folk  of  the  parish  and  get  supplementary  relief. 

32323.  And  finally,  if  they  do  not  get  it,  would  their 
case  be  one  for  indoor  rehef  ? — So  many  people  will  drag 
on  a  miserable  existence  for  years  outside  with  the  half- 
crown. 

32324.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  it  encourage  i  a  bad 
state  of  things  ? — Yes. 

Kelief  of  the  32325.  (Mr.  Eussell  Wakefield.)  In  regard  to  paragraph 
unemployed-  7  and  the  scheme  which  you  had  in  1895,  did  you  find  that 
question  of  giving  three  days'  work  a  week  at  current  rates  of  pay  was 
satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  morale  of  the 
people  who  were  relieved  in  that  waj  ? — At  that  time  the 
point  had  not  been  raised,  and  one  would  feel  greater 
difficulty  about  it  now  than  one  did  then  ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  did  not  seem  to  work  out  badly.  The  current  rates  of 
pay  were  6d.  an  hour,  and  we  gave  eight  hours'  work,  so 
that  was  4s.  a  day. 

32326.  Or  12s.  a  week  ?— Yes. 

32327.  Sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  a  man 
realise  that  he  can  just  keep  body  and  soul  together  by 
working  on  three  days,  and  he  gets  into  the  habit  of  not 
being  prepared  to  work  very  much  more.  That  has  been 
found  occasionally  ;  did  you  notice  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
—In  this  case  I  think  it  was  a  little  easier  to  determine 
what  to  do,  because  obviously  the  frost  could  not  last  for 
ever,  and  it  was  simply  to  tide  over  a  definite  period  of 
distress. 

32328.  That  is  where  your  case  is  different  from  bad 
times  generally  without  stress  of  weather  ? — Yes. 

32329.  It  was  in  your  case  purely  stress  of  weather  ? — • 
Purely.  But  it  was  Class  A  that  one  felt  most  pleased 
about ;  I  think  the  treatment  of  Class  A  was  distinctly 
successful. 

32330.  I  assume  that  Class  A  was  of  a  very  high  charac- 
ter ? — Class  A  all  passed  the  Charity  Organisation  Society's 
standard,  which  is  very  high. 

32331.  Referring  to  paragraph  12,  can  you  tell  us  about 
the  apprenticeship  which  is  carried  out  through  your 
endowed  charities  ;  can  you  give  us  any  detail  about  it  ? — 
I  can  only  give  detail  as  far  as  concerns  my  own  parish, 
which  is  a  small  one.  We  do  not  often  have  enough  money 
in  hand  to  pay  the  fee,  but  when  we  do  have  enough  we 
simply  go  to  one  of  the  building  trades — or  we  have  gone  to 
a  shoemaker — and  make  the  ordinary  arrangement,  we 
helping  the  parents  to  pay  the  fee. 

32332.  Do  you  find  that  is  welcomed  by  the  parents  as 
a  rule  ? — It  is  very  much  welcomed  by  the  better  class 
of  parents. 

32333.  I  suppose  some  are  anxious  to  send  their  children 
out  to  earn  whatever  they  can,  without  any  consideration 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  children  ? — Yes  ;  in  another 
stratum  that  does  prevail  very  much. 
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32334.  Did  you  find,  in  the  answers  which  you  got  to  the 
questions  that  were  sent  out,  that  as  a  rule  the  clergy  had 
committees  by  which  they  administered  their  rehef  in  the 
various  parishes  to  which  you  sent  ? — There  are  very  few 
which  have  committees  in  the  stricter  senso  of  the  word 
— I  think  twelve  out  of  the  whole  number,  170,  which  I 
have  tabulated  here. 

32335.  Did  you  discover  anjrthing  as  to  the  character  of 
the  committee  where  there  was  one,  and  whom  it  included  ? 
— Yes.  Some  of  the  details  about  the  committees  are 
very  interesting,  and  they  will  appear  in  the  reports  from 
some  of  the  parishes  which  I  am  going  to  put  in.  One 
committee  includes  three  workmen,  for  instance.  There 
is  generally  a  representative  either  of  the  guardians,  or  of 
the  local  Charity  Organisation  Society,  where  there  is  one. 

32336.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  With  regard  to  the  inadequacy  of 
outdoor  rehef,  what  do  you  consider  the  minimum  of 


inadequacy  that  you  find  given  by  the  guardians  in  your  Ina(leqna( 
union  ? — There  are  cases  that  receive  Is.  6d.,  but,  as  I  said,  of  out-reli 
the  half  a  crown  is  really  the  standard  with  us.  rural 

distiicts. 

32337.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  people  who 
are  actually  Uving  on  half  a  crown  ? — I  should  think  that 
that  would  be  impossible,  because  of  the  rent. 

32338.  What  would  their  rents  be  ? — Rents  are  high 
with  us.  A  few  agricultural  cottages  would  be  about  half 
a  crown,  and  they  run  from  that  to  8s. 

32339.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  revision 
quarterly  or  half-yearly  on  your  board  of  the  permanent 
cases  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  regular  revision.  [I'he 
Witness  subsequently  replied  that  "  there  is  a  revision 
One  J  a  year.") 

32340.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  any  statement  from  Inadequa 
the  relieving  officer  showing  how  their  amounts  are  met  of  euquir 
and  supplemented  by  the  applicants'  relatives  or  other  to  means 
sources  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  question.  When  I  applicant 
have  gone  to  them  about  any  individual  case,  I  have  °'-  relief, 
always  had  to  get  it  up  myself  ;  so  I  should  think  not. 

32341.  Practically  not  ? — I  should  think  not. 

32342.  About  how  many  parishes  are  there  in  your 
union  ? — I  do  not  know.    I  think  there  are  seven. 

32343.  About  how  many  miles  arcoss  would  the  union 
be  ? — The  workhouse  is  between  four  and  five  miles  away 
from  us,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  union  spreads  in  the 
other  direction. 

32344.  Supposing  it  were  proposed  that  instead  of  a  DifBenitj 
committee  attached  to  each  parish  there  should  be  some  of  settinj 
kind  of  local  committee  which  should  be  inter-parochial  a  syttem 
in  its  character,  and  should  include  representatives  of  local 
other  bodies,  how  large  a  district  do  you  think  would  cliaritabl 
be  practicable,  and  about  how  many  such  committees  do  coinmitt( 
you  think  would  be  required  in  a  union  like  yours  ? — 

Do  you  mean  voluntary  relief  committees  ? 

32345.  Voluntary  associations  ? — I  am  afraid  that  an 
inter-parish  committee  would  be  very  little  good  to  us, 
except,  perhaps,  for  the  three  adjoining  parishes.  Our 
distances  are  too  great  to  go  beyond  something  of  that 
kind. 

32346.  Say  there  are  about  seven  parishes  in  your 
union,  would  you  think  that  it  would  require  two  such 
committees  to  cover  the  union  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  also  think 
that  it  would  be  only  our  end  of  the  union  where  it 
would  be  of  any  value,  because  the  rest  of  the  union  is 
too  scattered. 

32347.  If  one  were  looking  about  for  some  sort  of  body 
that  would  prevent  people  falling  into  pauperism,  by  taking 
up  their  cases  and  dealing  with  them  either  personally 
or  by  means  of  charitable  relief,  and  so  preventing  or 
restricting  the  administration  of  outdoor  rehef,  would 
you  have  any  suggestion  to  make  for  those  outlying 
parishes  ? — I  should  think  in  some  of  the  smaller  parishes 
it  would  mean  having  one  or  two  individuals  who  had  the 
knowledge  and  the  devotion  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  small  country  parishes  you  could  do  much  in  the 
way  of  committee  work. 

32348.  That  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  we  want  to  learn 
about.  I  suppose  that  at  your  end  of  the  union  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  together  the  members  or  the  heads  of 
the  different  denominations  under  one  committee  ? — Yes. 

32349.  And  that  would  be  practically  impossible  at  the 
other  end  of  it,  which  is  purely  rural  ? — Yes. 


32350.  If  instead  of  a  parochial  or  a  local  committee 
calling  itself  a  relief  committee  as  an  ad  hoc  business,  it  were 
to  call  itself  a  committee  of  social  welfare  having  to  deal 
with  the  many  different  subjects  about  which  you  have 
interrogated  the  clergy  of  your  diocese,  do  you  think 
it  would  have  perhaps  a  more  popular  hold  on  people,  and 
that  it  would  be  easier  for  different  denominations  and 
different  classes  of  persons  to  join  it,  than  if  it  were  purely 
a  parochial  organisation  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  so  mu^h  local  and  personal  knowledge  in  the 
parish  that  the  benefit  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
loss.  But  I  have  not  thought  about  it,  and  eo  I  do  not 
think  my  opinion  is  of  any  value. 

32351.  The  point  being  that  the  parochial  committee 
at  once  gives  a  preponderance  to  the  vicar  or  rector  of  the 
parish,  of  course  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  bound  to  do  so,  I  think. 
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32352.  And  that  to  a  certain  extent  keeps  out  members 
or  heads  of  other  denominations  ? — It  might  do.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  might  be  a  means  of  bringing  them 
together  ;  it  has  been  found  so  in  many  towns,  I  think. 

32353.  A  purely  parochial  committee  ? — I  do  not  want 
to  commit  myself  there  ;  really  T  do  not  know  enough 
about  it  to  say. 

32354.  With  regard  to  the  essential  point  as  to  the 
relation  between  alms  and  religious  administrations,  I 
gather  that  you  think  the  district  visitor  would  be  better 
off  if  she  were  not  actually  responsible  for  decisions 
about  alms-giving  ? — I  think  that  the  district  visitors  as 
a  body  should  be  represented  on  the  committee,  and  very 
likely  should  have  the  right  to  attend,  but  probably  the 
decisions  should  be  made  by  the  inner  circle. 

32355.  I  gather  that  you  consider  that  her  position  as  a 
friendly  visitor  to  the  poor  is  secured  by  her  not  being 
primarily  responsible  for  handing  out  money  to  them 
immediately  they  ask  for  it  ? — I  am  not  very  much 
opposed  to  her  being  an  almoner,  but  I  do  agree  that  it 
would  be  much  better  that  she  should  always  be  able  to  say, 
"  On  this  point  I  cannot  make  a  decision  ;  I  can  simply 
report  your  case  to  the  committee,  and  I  will  see  what 
they  say  about  it." 

of  the  32356.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  this  scheme  for 
loyed  dealing  with  the  unemployed,  I  gather  that  Classes  C  and 
tliwark  J)  yf^Qj-Q  dealt  with  entirely  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? — 
I  cannot  remember  how  far  Class  C  were  Poor  Law  cases. 
I  know  we  were  co-operating  with  the  board,  and  that  they 
paid  for  the  warehouse  which  was  taken  for  them,  so  I 
imagine  they  were  entirely  their  cases.  I  imagine  they 
were  entirely  responsible,  except  that  I  remember  that 
the  same  people  who  dealt  with  A  and  B  relegated  the 
men  into  C  and  D. 

32357.  That  is,  the  voluntary  committee  had  the 
allocation  of  the  men  ? — Yes. 

32358.  And  then  C  and  D  came  on  the  Poor  Law  funds  ? 
— I  beUeve  that  in  that  case  some  large  sum  of  money  had 
been  given,  and  I  rather  think  that  Class  C  was  partly 
dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law,  and  partly  by  the  voluntary 
committee. 

32359.  This  was  not  a  stone-yard,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  under  the  Poor  Law  you  could  open  a  warehouse 
like  this  ? — My  memory  has  just  been  refreshed.  The 
rent  was  paid  by  the  guardians,  and  the  rehef  was  given  in 
kind. 

32360.  On  what  principles  did  you  sift  out  C  and  D  ; 
what  sort  of  men  were  they  ? — I  think  I  might  say  that 
we  were  acting  throughout  on  principles  which  we  had 
talked  over  with  responsible  officials  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Society,  and  that  the  difference  between  C  and 
D  was  that  C  was  hopeful,  and  D  wa:  not. 
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3236L  Do  you  think  oakum-picking  a  desirable  occu- 
pation from  the  point  of  view  of  training  ? — No  ;  we 
considered  it  very  undesirable,  but  we  were  in  a  difficulty. 
We  were  determined  to  have  a  fairly  stiff  test  at  the 
moment,  and  we  could  not  find  another.  We  pref -rred  it 
to  stone -breaking,  which  s^^emed  the  only  alternative. 
The  whole  thing  had  to  be  done  in  a  week. 

32362.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  passed  the  test  they  were 
necessarily  rather  demoraUsed  by  the  oakum-picking  ? — 
I  should  doubt  that.  One  was  constantly  in  the  room, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  any  signs  of  demoralisation. 
I  think  that  oakum-picking  is  one  of  the  less  desirable 
forms  of  emplojrment  certainly,  but  it  is  better  that  there 
should  be  some  such  test  than  that  there  should  be  none. 

32363.  You  did  not  really  mean  the  people  to  pass  the 
test  ? — All  passed  it  in  a  sense. 

32364.  You  did  not  mean  them  to  pass  the  test  and 
accept  the  employment  ? — Certainly  we  did,  and  a  great 
many  did  accept  it. 

32365.  Then  if  they  did  accept  it,  they  w-ere  not  ref  orm'^d 
by  the  oakum-picking,  were  they  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could 
not  claim  that  that  was  a  scheme  which  had  anything  of 
the  reforming  element  in  it.  It  was  only  adopted  to  tide 
over  a  difficulty. 

32366.  Oakum-picking,  which  is  useless  labour  practi- 
cally and  most  unstimulating  ? — Yes. 


32367.  Is  necessarily  rather  cramping  ? — I   am  not     The  Rev. 
prepared  to  defend  oakum-picking.  G.  H.  Aitken. 

32368.  With  regard  to  the  workhouse,  if  those  people  26  Nov.  1906. 

passed  the  test,  do  you  think  the  workhouse  offers  an   

enlivening  life  to  a  man  ? — The  workhouse  in  question  was 

very  far  from  enlivening. 

32369.  If  they  did  pass  the  test,  they  were  demoralised  ? 
— I  do  not  think  they  were  capable  of  very  much  demorali- 
sation.   This  was  the  lowest  class  of  the  community. 

32370.  You  think  they  were  absolutely  without  hope  ; 
you  sent  them,  so  to  speak,  "  to  the  other  place  "  ? — It 
came  to  som  thin^  very  much  like  that. 

32371.  Then  with  regard  to  Class  A,  would  it  not  have  The  question 
been  possible  to  combine  that  giving  of  rehef  in  the  man's  of  lectures 
home   with,   say,   attendance   at  polytechnic   classes  ?  ^d*!  mental 
That  man  was  not  searching  for  work  ? — No,  he  was  not.      stimulus  for 

the 

32372.  He  had  nothing  to  do  at  home  ?— That  is  so.  unemployed. 

32373.  Why  should  he  not  be  attending  polytechnic 
classes  ? — I  am  afraid  no  one  made  the  suggestion.  It 
might  have  been  an  excellent  thing  to  have  put  that 
forward  as  a  condition. 

32374.  Could  you  not  make  that  as  a  condition  for  giving 
relief,  that  they  should  attend  classes  ?— If  this  kind  of 
emergency  were  to  come  again,  I  think  some  suggestion 
such  as  that  might  be  considered.  Whether  the  poly- 
technic could  have  accepted  a  large  number  of  men  at  a 
moment's  notice  I  am  not  so  clear  ;  but  it  might  have 
done  so. 

32375.  They  might  have  opened  the  warehouse  for 
classes  instead  of  it  being  opened  for  oakum-picking  ? 
—For  Class  A  ? 

32376.  Yes  ;  I  mean  to  say,  you  could  open  a  temporary 
place  ? — It  would  have  involved  further  expenditure. 

32377.  It  would  have  involved  some  expenditure  on 
teaching  no  doubt  ? — Yes. 

32378.  With  regard  to  Class  B,  you  did  not  suppose 
that  they  were  looking  for  work  on  the  days  on  which 
they  were  not  at  work  under  your  scheme,  did  you  ? — 
We  encouraged  them  to  do  what  they  could  to  get  work 
elsewhere. 

32379.  If  it  was  a  frost  you  assumed  they  would  be 
doing  nothing,  I  take  it  ? — A  great  many  of  them  would 
be  obliged  to  do  nothing.  All  the  roads  and  the  river  were 
stopped. 

32380.  On  that  account  would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  have  given  them  relief,  on  the  condition  that  they 
attended  at  some  educational  institution  the  whole  time  ? 
— I  wonder  what  the  answer  of  a  great  many  of  them  would 
have  been. 

32381.  Would  that  not  have  been  a  test  of  a  better 
kind  ?  If  they  had  passed  it,  it  would  have  improved 
them  ? — Do  you  think  the  ordinary  London  carman  and 
bargeman  would  quite  understand  a  test  of  that  sort  ? 

32382.  If  he  passed  it,  it  would  improve  him  ? — It 
would,  I  quite  agree. 

32383.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  find  some  test  which,  if 
a  man  passes  it,  improves  him  ? — Speaking  generally,  I 
certainly  think  so. 

32384.  With  regard  to  the  outdoor  relief,  the  inadequate  Out-relief  to 
outdoor  relief  is  largely  given  to  widows  and  children,  widows  with 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  ;   but  I  was  thinking  more  of  the  children, 

old  people,  because  it  happens  with  us  that  it  is  almost  question  of 
entirely  the  old  people  who  get  this  relief. 


32385.  I  have  forgotten  the  statistics,  but  statistically 
it  is  very  largely  given  to  widows  and  children  ? — Yes 

32386.  The  great  majority  of  the  children  who  are 
kept  out  of  the  poor  rates  are  in  the  position  of  getting 
outdoor  rehef  with  widows  ? — Yes. 

32387.  Do  you  assume  that  those  children  are  having 
inadequate  relief  in  the  way  of  food — 3'ou  say  this  relief 
is  inadequate  ? — One's  experience  is  that  they  are  very 
apt  to  have  very  inadequate  rehef.  In  most  cases  that 
one  knows  of,  the  mother  has  been  earning  what  she  could. 

32388.  And  she  is  away  from  her  children  ? — Yes 

32389.  She  is  earning  ? — She  goes  out  to  work. 

32390.  She  is  not  looking  aft«r  the  children  ? — Yes, 
she  is,  in  the  intervals.    She  sees  them  in  the  evenings. 
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Tlic  Rev.        32391.  But  not  during  the  day  ?— The  greater  part 
G.  H.  Aitken.  of  the  day  she  is  away  at  work. 

26  Nov.  1906.     32392.  So  the  tendency  is  with  those  children  that 

  they  are  getting  inadequate  food  and  no  supervision  ? — 

Insufficient  supervision. 

32393.  That  does  not  show  the  home  at  its  greatest 
advantage,  does  it  ? — Far  from  it. 

Slate  clubs  32394.  With  regard  to  the  slate  clubs,  the  sort  of 

an  1  question  provision  which  slate  clubs  make  is  usually  to  cover 

of  economic  expenses  which  come  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  it  not  ? — 

ina')ilitvof  Yes. 
working  men 

to  joir.  32395.  Special  expenses   for   clothes   and   that  sort 

friendly  of  thing  ? — Certainly,  the  Christmas  and  end  of  the  year 

societies.  expenses. 

32393.  So  the  explanation  of  a  man  joining  a  slate 
club  as  against  the  ordinary  benefit  clubs  might  be 
that  a  man's  wages  are  only  sufficient  to  cover  these 
extra  expenses  which  come  every  year,  and  are  not 
sufficient  to  cover  sickness  or  old  age  or  unemplojuient  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  sufficient  explanation. 

32397.  It  might  be.  Supposing  you  had  a  labourer 
with  a  family,  with  20s.  a  week,  which  is  manifestly  not 
enough  to  cover  the  insurance  for  sickness  or  old  age 
or  unemployment,  he  yet  might  find  it  convenient  to 
save  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  at  Christmas  which 
he  could  never  meet  otherwise  with  that  wage  ? — Yes. 

32398.  And  that  can  only  be  done  in  a  slate  club  ? — 
One  would  much  prefer  that  they  should  put  it  in  the 
Post  Office. 

32399.  That  is  another  thing ;  but  I  mean  to  say, 
the  benefit  club  would  not  be  the  alternative  ? — No, 
the  benefit  club  would  not  be  the  alternative  to  that. 

32400.  The  benefit  club  deals  vnth  a  form  of  insurance 
which  necessitates  the  higher  income,  does  it  not  ?• — 
We  do  not  find  that  so  in  practice.  A  great  many  of 
the  labourers  you  speak  rtf  are  members  of  friendly 
societies. 

32401.  And  of  slate  clubs  too  ? — Some  of  them  are 
members  of  slate  clubs  in  addition. 

Malingering      32402.  I  was  interested  in  what  you  said  about  malin- 
in  benefit       gering.    AATiat  provision  do  the  benefit  societies  make 
societies.        against  a  man  malingering  ? — There  are  visitors  ^\■ho 
are  supposed  to  look  after  that. 

32403.  Have  they  got  any  power  to  order  a  man  into 
an  institiition  if  he  shows  signs  of  malingering  ? — I 
never  heard  of  that  power  existing.  He  is  reported 
to  his  lodge  at  once  if  it  is  thought  he  is  malingering. 

32404.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  maUngering,  is  there 
not  ? — There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  that. 

32405.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  notice  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  malingering  in  the  Hearts  of  Oak  as 
compared  mth  other  societies  ? — No.  I  know  very 
httle  about  the  Hearts  of  Oak  ;  it  is  not  strong  in  our 
neighbourhood. 

The  32406.  Is  there  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  benefit 


32413.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  you 
have  only  been  a  member  of  a  board  of  guardians  for  one 
year  ? — Yes,  that  is  all. 

32414.  And  that  was  in  St.  Saviour's  Union  ? — Yes. 

32415.  Are  you  in  close  touch  with  the  union  in  your 
own  district  ? — Not  so  close  as  one  would  be  if  the  meet- 
ings were  not  so  far  away.  I  am  in  close  touch  with  our 
own  guardians. 

32416.  That  is  your  local  guardians  ? — Yes. 

32417.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  a  question  npi,g 
just  now  that  paragraph  11  refers  more  particularly  to  manners  (I 
the  country  relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  it  does.  rclievmg 

32418.  It  is  usually  put  in  that  way  with  regard  to  ^^'J'^g'j.'j^^'' 
the  relieving  officers  in  the  more  populous  districts,  deterrenr! 
rather  than  with  regard  to  the  relieving  officers  in  the  of  relief, 
country  districts  ;  and  so  I  wondered  whether  you  had 

made  a  mistake  ? — Perhaps  one  has  had  a  happy 
experience  in  London,  but  one  knew  several  relieving 
officers  in  London  whose  manners  were  excellent. 

32419.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  rule  you  could  take  this 
description  in  paragraph  1 1  as  being  typical  of  the  country 
relieving  officer  ? — I  have  not  nearly  enough  experience 
to  say.    I  only  say  that  in  some  neighbourhoods  it  is  so. 

32420.  In  your  system  of  granting  pensions  you  ignore 
altogether  these  people  who  are  receiving  Poor  Law 
relief,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 


conditions  of  societies  who  give  relief  in  sickness  to  see  that  the  habits 
of  the  people  who  are  sick  are  the  right  sort  of  habits  in 
order  to  get  well  ? — I  only  know  the  six  o'clock  rule. 
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32407.  \Miat  is  that  ? — A  man  must  not  be  out  after 
six.  I  have  not  heard  of  there  being  any  inquisition  as 
to  their  temperance,  and  so  on,  though,  of  course,  mem- 
bers of  a  lodge  will  talk  vey  freely  about  a  man  whose 
habits  they  disapprove  of  In  that  way. 

32408.  But  they  have  no  power  to  cut  the  relief  off  ? 
— I  never  heard  so. 

32409.  With  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  his 
house,  would  they  withhold  rehef  if  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  his  house  was  bad  1 — I  have  never  heard  that 
suggested.  May  I  correct  an  answer  I  have  just  given  ? 
Where  the  illness  is  brought  on  by  bad  habits,  the  friendly 
society  refuses  relief. 

32410.  Do  you  mean  bad  habits  in  the  sense  of  blatant 
drunkenness  ? — Drunkenness  or  other  bad  habits. 

32411.  But  mistakes  in  feeding,  or  anything  like  that, 
would  not  be  considered  ? — No. 

32412.  Nor  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  house  ? — I 
never  heard  that  alluded  to  even. 


32421.  They  are  not  eligible  for  the  pensions  ? — No. 

32422.  Does  that  induce  the  guardians  to  give  more 
adequate  rehef  to  the  cases  they  reheve  ? — We  have  tr'ed 
to  make  it  do  so  in  some  instances  by  bringing  the  cases 
under  their  notice  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  have 
not  very  often  succeeded  in  getting  the  relief  raised. 

32423.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  establish  a  working  basis 
between  your  parochial  committees  and  the  guardians, 
in  order  to  get  the  guardians  to  give  adequate  relief  when 
they  do  give  relief,  and  to  leave  certain  other  cases  entirely 
to  charity  ? — As  to  the  second  point,  there  is.  It  is  now 
understood  that  every  case  should  be  first  considered  as 
a  charitable  case,  and  only  relegated  to  the  guardians 
when  it  is  not  found  eligible  for  the  charities. 

32424.  Do  your  local  members  of  the  I  oard  of  guar- 
dians agree  that  this  policy  is  wrong  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  ? — They  are  very  sympathetic,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  would  commit  themselves. 

32425.  You  have  not  attempted  to  capture  the  board 
of  guardians  ?— Not  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  large  board, 
and  we  only  have  two  members  on  it. 

32426.  Have  you  captured  those  two  V — They  are 
very  S3anpathetic,  and  they  always  help  us  if  they  can. 

32427.  Still,  there  the  system  does  not  have  the  result 
of  securing  adequate  relief  in  your  parish,  so  far  as  con  - 
cerns  those  cases  which  come  under  their  individual 
notice  ? — That  is  so.  I  think  they  do  their  best  to  get 
the  relief  made  adequate,  but  they  are  out-voted,  by 
the  board,  who  imagine  that  every  man  plays  for  his 
own  parish. 

32428.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  one  difficulty  of  a 
slate  club  is  that  the  money,  whether  it  is  specially  wanted 
or  not,  is  all  shared  out  at  Christmas  ? — Yes. 

32429.  Whereas  if  the  money  were  put  into  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  it  could  be  dra-mi  out  at  any  time 
of  the  year  when  the  need  arose  ? — Exactly. 

324.30.  Not  necessarily  at  Christmas  ? — No. 

32431.  It  would  be  available  at  other  times  of  the 
year  ? — Yes. 

32432.  Therefore  the  best  plan  would  be  for  a  man  to 
belong  to  a  good  friendly  society  in  order  to  provide  for 
illness,  and  to  put  his  other  money  into  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  ? — That  is  what  we  try  to  encourage. 

32433.  Have  you  found  a  difficulty  from  the  fact  that  Advaiits 
they  will  not  take  less  than  Is.  in  the  Post  (  fficc  ?— 1  do  of  stamp 
not  think  so.  In  many  parishes  now  the  children  have  an  f^^^^^g^' 
object  lesson  through  their  school  .savings  bank,  and  they  ^j,i-ift. 
are  now  growing  up,  I  expect,  mere  ready  to  go  to  the  Post 
Office  than  the  past  generation  has  been. 

32434.  Have  you  introduced  the  sjstcm  of  cards  •nith 
stamps  amongst  your  district  visitors  ? — We  have  ■with 
the  children,  but  not  amongst  the  district  visitors. 
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32435.  I  think  that  is  often  a  difficulty  with  regard  to 
savings,  is  it  not  ?  People  can  save  a  few  pence,  but  they 
cannot  save  a  whole  Is,  at  one  time  ? — Exactly. 

32436.  At  least  that  is  so,  I  think,  with  the  women  ? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

32437.  And  the  cards  are  very  useful  in  such  cases,  I 
think  ?— They  are. 

32438.  They  simphfy  the  account-keeping,  which  all 
district  visitors  are  not  equally  able  to  do  well  ? — Yes. 

32439.  If  they  take  stamps  with  them  and  in  that  way 
they  keep  their  accounts  necessarily  ? — Yes. 

32440.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  the 
ordinary  agricultural  labourers'  wages  are  around  you  ? — 
With  us  they  are  fairly  high  ;  they  run  from  16s.  to  20s. 

32441.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  able  to  bring  up  their 
children  fairly  well  on  that  ? — I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that 
that  is  only  the  nominal  wage,  and  that  the  real  wage  is 
considerably  higher.  They  are  generally  provided  with 
cottages  either  free  or  for  Is.  or  2s.  a  week,  and  there  are 
certain  incomings  at  harvest  and  so  on  which  make  the  real 
wage  nearer  £1  than  16s.  even  with  the  lowest  paid.  To 
answer  your  last  question,  one  is  surprised  to  find  that 
where  there  is  good  management  the  children  are  usually 
very  well  brought  up. 

32442.  And  sufficiently  nourished  ? — I  always  think 
the  children  look  a  little  pale,  and  that  1  put  down  gene- 
rally to  milk  being  so  difficult  to  get ;  but  there,  again, 
where  there  is  good  management  it  is  extraordinary  how 
well  the  children  are  brought  up,  even  in  the  matter  of 
nourishment. 

32443.  Are  they  able  to  get  milk  by  paying  for  it  ? — It  is 
very  difficult  to  get.  They  can  always  get  skimmed  milk, 
but  I  beUeve  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  whole  milk 
for  the  children. 

32444.  Does  it  go  up  to  the  towns  ? — Not  so  much  with 
us,  but  there  is  a  large  residential  population  all  roimd 
which  takes  the  best  milk  and  takes  the  cream. 

32445.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  any  organisation  in 
coimtry  places  like  that  for  a  supply  of  good  milk  through, 
say,  some  co-operative  scheme  ? — It  is  only  a  question  of 
supply  and  demand,  of  course  ;  I  imagine  that  it  would  be 
difficult  in  some  parts. 

32446.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  people  were  willing  to 
pay  for  it  it  would  come  ? — I  mean  that  it  would  be  so 
expensive. 

32447.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  be  beyond  their 
means  ;  or  have  they  lost  the  desire  to  give  milk  to  their 
children  ? — It  would  be,  I  suppose,  something  of  both. 
The  substitutes  for  milk  seem  to  be  now  so  lai'gely  used 
that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  revive  the 
demand  for  whole  milk. 

32448.  Are  the  children  brought  up  to  an  agricultural 
life  ? — Only  in  a  few  cases  with  us.  There  are  so  many 
openings  that  offer  better  wages  at  once  and  much  better 
prospects  in  the  future. 

32449.  Do  they  leave  the  country  ? — No,  not  with  us  ; 
the  residential  population  keep  so  many  gardeners, 
coachmen,  and  so  on  going  that  they  do  not  leave  the 
country.  But  looking  at  the  returns  for  the  diocese  as  a 
whole,  one  would  say  that  in  a  few  places,  especially  in 
the  more  outlying  places,  they  are  leaving  the  country. 

;  32450.  Do  you  find  the  housing  difficulty  around 
you  ? — Yes.  I  have  found  it  to  be  very  great  indeed  in 
almost  all  parta  of  Surrey,  and  also  in  Hampshire. 

32451.  I  was  told  when  I  was  at  Hambledon  that  the 
rich  people  take  up  the  cottages  for  week-end  cottages  ? — 
That  is  quite  true,  and  it  is  going  on  continually.  Cottages 
are  thrown  together  and  enlarged,  and  people  are  turned  out 
and  no  further  provision  is  made  for  them.  That  ham- 
pers one  very  much  in  getting  the  present  cottage  supply 
put  in  anything  like  a  proper  state,  because  there  is  no- 
where else  for  the  people  to  go.  They  beg  one  not  to  say 
anything  about  insanitary  conditions,  because  they  are  so 
afraid  of  being  turned  out  and  being  unable  to  find  any 
other  place  to  go  into. 

32452.  Is  there  any  housing  policy  in  your  district  ? — 
In  a  few  places  Uke  Famham  they  have  tried  the  building 
of  cottages.  In  our  own  case  we  applied  for  power  to 
build,  and  a  local  builder  immediately  told  the  county 
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council  that  he  was  going  to  build — just  in  order  to  block     The  Rev. 
the  action  of  the  local  authority.    He  did  not  build  G.  H.  Aitken. 
anything  for  about  two  years,  and  then  he  built  cottages      ~  ~ 
with  rents  of  from  8s.  to  10s.,  which,  of  course,  was  hardly     Mov-  190d. 
suppljring  the  need. 

32453.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of  building  'x'he  rm'al 
land  ? — Great  difficulty,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  is  very  housing 
high.  difficulty 

32454.  Is  it  the  private  landowners  who  do  that  ? —  eti'ect^on 
It  is  all  in  private  hands.    But  the  landowners  are  very  pauperism, 
different  in  kind.    Some  of  them  are  large  landholders, 

but  many  of  them  are  small  men  who  have  bought  to 
hold  and  make  a  profit  out  of  it. 

32455.  Do  they  object  to  having  cottage  property  ? — 
Many  of  them  object  entirely,  and  will  not  have  any 
cottages  at  all  on  their  property. 

32456.  Do  you  think  that  many  are  driven  into  the 
workhouse  by  want  of  house  room  ? — I  could  not  say 
that  things  are  quite  so  extreme  as  that.  Although  I 
have  heard  of  cases,  I  could  not  say  there  are  many. 

32457.  Is  there  over-crowding  ? — There  is  a  great  deal 
of  over-crowding — and  very  bad  over-crowding  too. 

32458.  Do  they  take  lodgers  ?— Yes. 

32459.  [Chairman.)  Does  this  apply  mainly  to  Hasle- 
mere  ? — No,  I  was  speaking  rather  of  the  area  that  I 
can  speak  for,  which  would  be  somewhat  larger  than 
Haslemere. 

32460.  Haslemere  is  an  exceptional  district  on  accoimt 
of  its  beauty  and  its  proximity  to  high  groimd,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  and  that  makes  some  of  its  difficulties  more  acute  ; 
but  many  other  parishes  report  exactly  the  same  state 
of  things,  although  it  may  not  be  so  acute  with  them  as 
it  has  been  with  us. 
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32461.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  thought  whether  the 
parish  councils  which  have  been  recently  created  thi'ough- 
out  England  could  be  made  centres  for  the  administra- 
tion of  charitable  reUef  in  connection  with  the  endow- 
ments ? — These  endowed  charities  under  the  scheme 
which  one  has  in  view  are  very  largely  managed  by 
members  of  the  parish  council.  The  parish  coimcil 
appoints  trustees,  and  the  Charity  Commissioners,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  appoint  one  or  two  others  apart  from 
the  parish  council ;  but  I  think  the  majority  of  our 
trustees  are  appointed  by  the  parish  council. 

32462.  Might  that  trustee  committee,  if  one  may  so 
call  it  for  the  moment,  be  expanded  into  a  local  committee 
dealing  with  cases,  and  so  taking  the  work  which  might 
otherwise  come  to  the  guardians  in  the  form  of  out-rehef 
applications  ?• — I  can  only  speak  of  the  trustees  that  I 
know,  and  as  one  thinks  of  them,  one  does  not  feel  that 
they  are  quite  the  right  selection  for  the  purpose. 

32463.  Would  you  be  able  to  suggest  any  addition 
to  their  numbers  which  might  form  the  corrective  ? — 
I  should  think  that  they  might  very  well  be  made  the 
nucleus. 

32464.  Would  they  have  at  their  disposal  the  means 
of  making  inquiry,  unless  they  used  the  reheving  officer, 
who  for  the  moment  might  not  be  thought  of  as  being 
attached  to  the  guardians  ? — If  such  a  committee  were 
appointed,  one  imagines  there  would  be  enough  voluntary 
help  afforded  to  make  all  the  necessary  inquiries  ;  cer- 
tainly in  the  smaller  places.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would 
work  out  in  towns. 

32465.  Do  you  think  the  inquiry  would  be  well  enough 
made,  so  far  as  ascertaining  what  relations  there  were, 
and  matters  of  that  kind  ? — I  feel,  if  I  might  put  it  quite 
bluntly,  that  the  only  way  in  which  one  can  get  efficient 
volunteers  is  to  have  them  sent  up  to  London  to  be 
trained  in  the  Charity  Organisation  Society's  centres. 

32466.  Supposing  the  poficy  were  adopted  of  having  .^j^^ 
training  centres  in  difierent  parts  of  England,  would  that  area  for^loeal 
be  your  way  of  taking  the  next  step  which  might  be  charitaljle 
feasible  of  using  the  parish  area  as  a  reUef  centre  on  new  committees, 
lines  ? — I  must  confess  that  I  am  more  inclined  to  use 

the  parish  area  than  to  the  suggestion  which  was  made  by 
5Ir.  Nunn  that  parishes  should  be  combined  for  this 
purpose. 

32467.  One  reason  is  that  the  parish  charities  will  still 
remain  parochial  ? — That  is  one  reason,  no  doubt. 
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The  Rev.        32468.  And  there  would  be  a  great  diflBoulty  in  making 
G.  H.  Aitken.  them  non-parochial  ? — Yes  ;  there  woiold  be  very  strong 
opposition. 

32469.  With  regard  to  vagrancy,  are  you  in  favour  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Departmental  Committee  that  it 
should  be  a  matter  for  the  police  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
have  enough  experience  to  answer  that  question. 
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32470.  Have  you  any  suggestion  arising  out  of  your 
own  experience  as  to  what  you  would  do  in  the  matter 
of  treatment  ? — I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  compulsory 
detention. 

32471.  For  long  periods  ? — Yes,  for  long  periods. 

32472.  And  connecting  that  with  some  kind  of  farm 
or  outside  reformatory  ? — I  hope  it  would  be  made  as 
reformatory  as  possible,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  fellows  whom  one  occasionally  finds  on  the 
road.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  they  can  be  caught, 
there  is  a  hope  of  doing  a  great  deal  with  them. 

32473.  Is  it  not  chiefly  a  question  of  the  magistrate — 
with  tram  s         magistrate  does  not  convict  ? — -At  present  I  think 

P  '  the  magistrates  are  very  lenient.    I  do  not  think  they 
are  quite  aUve  to  the  dangers. 

33474.  So  that  even  if  there  were  an  altered  system 
and  the  case  comes  before  the  magistrates,  if  they  did 
not  change  their  policy  very  little  good  would  accrue  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  magistrates,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
need  a  good  deal  of  education  to  deal  with  all  these  points  ; 
but  the  law  might  help  their  education  one  imagines. 

23475.  Suppose  we  have  a  system  by  which  out-relief 
still  remained  in  connection  with  a  parish  such  as  you 
know,  and  there  were  an  attempt  made  to  establish  these 
parish  committees,  do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the  reliev- 
ing officer  being  the  inquiry  agent,  if  an  inquiry  agent 
is  wanted,  in  connection  with  both  systems  ? — The 
relieving  officer,  as  he  is  now  knowTi,  would  I  am  afraid 
not  always  be  acceptable. 

The  type  of  32476.  Have  you  any  suggestions  about  a  change  in 
relieving  the  method  of  choosing  the  relieving  officer,  in  that  kind 
otKcer.  q£  district  where  you  are  ?    I  do  not  quite  understand. 

32477.  Is  it,  may  we  say,  a  matter  of  influence  and 
patronage  of  some  kind  ? — i  do  not  know.  I  have  never 
had  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  relieving  officers,  nor 
known  of  what  happened  when  a  change  xi  as  made. 

32478.  With  regard  to  the  experience  that  you  had  in 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  you  know  the  Class  C  and  the 
Class  D  that  were  referred  to,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 
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32479.  Do  you  think  that  those  people,  such  as  one 
has  seen  in  previous  years,  would  have  risen  at  all, 
or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  anything  Uke  going  to  a 
polytechnic  class,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — I  am 
afraid  not.  But  I  understood  that  the  polytechnic 
question  referred  to  Class  A. 

32480.  I  was  taking  first  the  lowest  class  ? — I  am 
afraid  there  would  have  been  no  response  of  any  kind 
there. 

324?  1.  In  fact  you  have  to  consider  the  class  of  men 
you  are  dealing  with  when  considering  whether  what 
you  propose  is  possible  ? — Yes  ;  one  has  somehow  to  get 
into  touch  with  them,  which  is  very  difficult. 

32482.  Then  with  regard  to  Class  B,  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  three  days'  work  and  the  current  rates 
of  pay,  do  you  think  anything  more  on  an  emergency 
was  possible  than  to  deal  vrith  them  by  some  extem- 
porised work  of  that  kind  ? — It  seemed  to  us  that  that  was 
the  only  possible  thing  to  do  at  the  moment.  I  must  say 
that  we  watched  the  experiment  as  carefully  as  we  could, 
and  we  did  not  think  it  worked  badly. 

32483.  I  think  on  that  occasion  you  took  a  good  deal  of 
care  about  the  supervision  and  the  selection  ? — Yes, 
we  took  all  the  care  that  was  possible. 

32484.  Would  it  not  be  right  to  say  that  the  whole 
success  of  the  experiment  depends  on  those  two  points  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

32485.  Then  with  regard  to  Class  A,  did  you  have  any 
reason  for  thinking  that  leaving  the  man  in  his  home  to 
look  out  for  work  as  best  he  could  and  taking  him,  so  to 
speak,  as  an  honest  fellow  who  would  do  his  best,  you 
were  misled,  either  by  his  becoming  lazy  later  on  or  in 


some  way  jeopardising:  jom:  good  opinion  of  him  ?—  Relief  of 
We  had  no  reason  to  think  so.  In  case  after  case  our  uiiemploj 
visitors  told  us  that  the  results  were  most  encouraging,  South- 

wark. 

32486.  Granted  that  this  took  place  at  a  time  of  frost, 
suppose  the  conditions  were  a  httle  altered,  and  it  were 
a  question  of,  say,  the  earher  part  of  the  year  when  the 
season  men  are  out  of  work,  do  you  think  that  this  sys- 
tem might  be  appUed  to  them  ? — Are  you  referring  to 
class  A  system  ? 

32487.  I  am  referring  to  this  system  of  division  in 
regard  to  the  season  trade  men  ? — It  would  be  much  more 
difficult  with  them,  and  I  should  hesitate  about  it,  I  think. 

32488.  What  would  you  suggest  as  to  them,  if  you 
have  any  suggest! '>n  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  no  cut-and- 
dried  plan  at  all  for  them.  The  replies  we  have  had  as  to 
unemployment  funds  are  very  discouraging  indeed. 

32489.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  your  Southwark  days  ?  Difficult; 
• — As  regards  season  trades,  I  think  one  always  felt  the  as  to 
only  thing  was  to  get  a  man  to  turn  himself  to  something  husband; 
else,  or  else — which  was  an  almost  impossible  thing 
to  get  him  to  spread  his  money  over  the  year. 

32490.  Have  you  ever  thought  out  any  scheme  of  in- 
fluencing them  to  spread  their  money  over  the  year  ? — 
Not  beyond  conversation,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  can  be  very  often  done  ;  I  do  not  think  men  often 
do  really  attempt  it. 

32491.  Would  you  say  that  a  good  part  of  the  trouble 
in  a  place  like  Southwark  would  be  the  out-of-work 
season  men  ? — It  is  part  of  the  trouble  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  Southwark  has  more  season  trades  than  other 
places. 

32492.  I  did  not  mean  that ;  I  meant  that  it  was  the 
current  trouble  in  a  poor  district,  really  ? — Yes,  no 
doubt  it  is. 

32493.  Is  there  any  device  whatever  by  which  these 
people  can  be  got  out  of  that  trouble  ?- — I  have  not  yet 
found  it. 

32494.  (Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  In  your  first  paragraph  Recipiei 
you  say  the  population  is  about  3,000  ;  do  you  mean  the  out-relie 
population  of  Haslemere  parish  ? — Yes.  Haslem 

and  effe( 

32495.  About  what  number  of  persons  in  that  parish  abolishii 
have  you  on  out-door  rehef  ? — Sixteen,  including  two  out-relie 
medical  relief  only. 

32496.  About  what  proportion  of  those  would  be 
aged  persons  ? — I  should  think  all  but  about  three. 

32497.  If  out-door  rehef  was  withheld  from  those 
persons,  do  you  think  they  would  come  into  the  work- 
house ? — As  things  are  now  arranged — and  they  have 
only  been  so  arranged  during  the  last  nine  years — each 
of  those  cases  would  have  been  considered  for  a  pension 
before  the  out-relief  was  given.  These  are  aU  remnants, 
except  perhaps  one  or  two. 

32498.  They  would  have  been  considered  for  a  pension 
from  what  source  ? — From  the  endowed  charities  or  the 
parish  funds — the  church  funds,  in  fact. 

32499.  And  do  they  now  get  relief  from  both  sources  ? 
— No.  If  out-door  relief  is  being  given,  the  endowed 
charities  may  not  help  and  the  Church  funds  do  not  help. 

32500.  I  see  you  say  that  boards  of  guardians  expect 
the  clergy  to  supplement  the  out-door  rehef  ;  is  it  in  such 
cases  as  that  ? — Yes. 

32501.  Are  the  clergy  as  a  rule  members  of  the  boards 
of  guardians  in  the  unions  ? — I  think  only  one  or  two  of 
the  clergy  are  on  the  boards  of  guardians  in  our  neich- 
bourhood. 

32502.  I  asked  you  whether  you  think  that  the  class 
we  have  just  been  speaking  of  would  have  entered  the 
workhouse  if  relief  was  withdrawn  ? — Just  considering 
this  one  parish  and  the  plan  which  is  now  at  work,  I  think 
the  majority  of  the  people  that  we  are  speaking  of  would 
have  received  a  pension  either  from  the  endowed  charities 
or  from  the  Church. 

32503.  So  that  the  withdrawal  of  out-door  rehef  would 
have  meant  that  they  would  get  a  pension  ? — If  the 
present  plan  had  been  at  work  when  they  became  eligible 
and  they  reached  the  age  and  so  on,  then  they  would 
have  received  a  pen  ion  instead  of  going  to  the  guardians. 
But  the  pension  scheme  is  not  retrospective. 
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ients  of     32504.  Suppose  you  were  to  strike  all  those  aged  per- 
lief  in    sons  off  now,  would  they  get  a  pension  ? — The  rule  of  the 
endowed  charities  is  that  no  one  who  has  received  help 
from  the  guardians  within  the  last  two  years  shall  have 
help  from  the  endowed  charities. 

32505.  So  they  would  not  get  help  in  that  way  ? — No. 

32506.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  obhged  to  come 
into  the  workhouse  if  they  were  struck  off  ? — I  should 
think  a  considerable  number  would. 

23507.  And  would  do  so  ? — I  think  that  many  of  them 
would  have  no  alternative. 

32508.  Have  they  no  means  of  any  kind,  beyond  the 
out-door  re'i.  f  which  they  get  ? — In  some  cases  there  are 
no  doubt  relations  who  either  are  assisting  or  ought  to  be 
assisting  ;  but  I  should  think  a  considerable  number  of 
them  have  no  relations  that  they  could  expect  would 
assist  them. 

32509.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Would  some  form  of  private  charity 
irrespective  of  those  charities  that  are  connected  with  the 
pension  scheme  come  in  to  prevent  their  going  to  the 
house  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  particular  parish 
it  would,  because  there  are  a  great  number  of  people  who 
can  give  help  and  who  are  very  ready-handed  ;  but  that 
is  rather  individual  to  the  parish. 

32510.  {Miss  Hill.)  Have  you  new  cases  of  old  people 
coming  on  the  Poor  Law  now  ;  if  so,  are  they  all  considered 
now  ? — They  are  all  considered.  We  sent  a  man  to  the 
Poor  Law  last  week,  but  it  was  because  neither  his  late 
employer  nor  anyone  else  could  give  him  a  character. 

32511.  {Chairman.)  Haslemere,  I  suppose,  is  exception- 
ally well-to-do  in  proportion  to  its  population  ? — It  is 
rather  exceptionally  so. 

32512.  Therefore  you  have  a  certain  command  of  funds  ? 
—Yes. 

32513.  Which  would  not  be  available  in  an  ordinary 
parish  ? — In  Surrey  a  great  many  parishes  are  in  the  same 
condition.  Taking  England  as  a  whole,  no  doubt  Surrey 
is  rather  happily  situated  in  that  regard. 

32514.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Referring  to  your  para- 
graph 7,  in  which  you  describe  what  was  done  at  the  time 
of  the  frost,  would  you  mind  saying  where  the  funds 
with  which  you  assisted  those  people  came  from  ? — At  a 
time  of  stress  Hke  that  a  great  many  charitable  people 
opened  their  purses  rather  widely,  and  I  think  I  remember 
that  £100  came  in  from  one  single  donor  at  the  beginning 
of  the  frost.  This  kind  of  donation  helped  us  very  much. 
The  money  came  from  private  sources. 

32515.  They  were  local  subscriptions,  and  the  money  did 
not'  come  from  any  central  fund  ? — I  do  not  recall  any  local 
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subscriptions,  unless  it  was  just  an  individual  generously- 
minded  tradesman  who  sent  in  something.  There  was 
no  subscription  list,  so  far  as  I  remember. 

32516.  Was  it  merely  collections  in  the  parish  and  that 
sort  of  thing  that  provided  the  money  ? — The  money 
came  rather  from  the  personal  friends  of  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  parish. 

32517.  And  you  found  that  fund  adequate  for  what 
you  had  to  do  ? — It  happened  to  be  so  in  that  case. 

32518.  I  am  not  quite  sm-e  whether  you  have  said  what  Work 

is  the  nature  of  the  work  which  was  given  to  thj  men  •who  given  to 

were  employed  for  three  days  in  the  week  ? — Tlie  work  Was  unemployed. 

chiefly  carrying  water,  because  all  the  wat  rmain,  were 

frozen,  and  there  were  a  number  of  tenements  left  without 

wat-^r.    Women  and  children  were  staggering  about  with 

pails,  and  so  a  relief  system  of  water- carrying  was  organised, 

which  kept  a  large  number  of  them  gomg.    Otliers  were 

found  separate  work — work  that  was  needed  of  various 

kinds  on  the  roads  and  so  on  ;  but  the  body  of  them  were 

given  the  water-carrying. 

32519.  And  were  they  willing  to  do  that  work  ? — 
They  did  it  very  well  indeed. 

32520.  You  referred  to  co-operation  in  the  parish — I  Co-operation 
am  not  now  confining  it  to  Surrey,  but  speaking  generally  between 

of  co-operation  as  between  charitable  organisations  and  charity  and 

guardians  ;  were  you  thinking  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish  ?  ^  • 

— Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish.  I 

might  just  read  an  extract  from  one  of  the  returns  I  have 

here  on  that  point :  "  We  try  to  to-operate  with  the  Poor 

Law,  that  is  to  say,  we  either  consider  a  case  as  a  Poor  Law 

case  to  be  dealt  with  entirely  by  the  guardians,  or  else  we 

consider  it  as  a  case  of  which  brotherly  charity  should  take 

the  whole  charge,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  come  upon  the 

rates  at  all."    That  is  what  I  meant  by  co-operating  with 

the  guardians.  _ 

32521.  I  see  that  in  the  Hambledon  Union  there  are 
sixteen  Poor  Law  jjarishes  ? — Then  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take. 

32522.  I  was  not  sure  therefore  whether  when  you  were 
speaking  of  parishes  you  were  referring  to  a  different  area 
from  that  of  the  Poor  Law  parishts? — No.  I  am  quite 
wrong  ;  I  only  remembered  the  seven  around  my  district  ; 
I  did  not  realise  that  the  union  extended  so  far  the 
other  way. 

32523.  It  is  not  a  question  of  over-lapping  areas  as 
between  the  ecclesiastical  parish  and  the  Poor  Law  parish  ? 

■ — No  ;  that  difficulty  has  not  cropped  up. 

32524.  And  it  was  not  present  to  your  mind  ? — No. 

32525.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Is  it  a  difficulty  in  Hambledon  ; 
is  there  any  overlapping  of  areas  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


SIXTY-SIXTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  21th  November,  1906. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  IChairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  A.  Robinson.  K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samuel  B.  PROAas,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Bentham. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 


Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 

The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield, 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

IVIiss  Octavia  Hill. 

j\Ir.  Francis  Chandler. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


The  Hon.  Sydney  Holland  and  Mr.  Ernest  William  Morris  called ;    and  Examined- 
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Morris. 
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The  London 
Hospital. 
The  adminis- 
trative 
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etc. 


32526.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that  you  and  Mr. 
Morris  have  prepared  a  uTitten  statement  relating  to  the 
London  Hospital  which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence  in 
chief  ? — (Mr.  Morris.)  Yes. 

(The  Witnesses  handed  in  the  folloiinng  statement.) 

1. — The  London  Hospital  is  ruled  by  its  "  Governors." 
A  Governor  (Life  or  Annual)  is  a  donor  of  thirty  guineas, 
or  a  subscriber  of  five  guineas  a  year.  A  "  Court  of 
Governors  "  is  held  quarterly.  The  December  Quarterly 
Court  appoints  the  "  House  Committee  "  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  "  House  Committee  "  is  a  committee  of 
thirty  Governors,  and  sits  weekly.  Vice-Presidents 
(gentlemen  appointed  to  the  honour  by  the  Governors 
in  token  of  some  special  service)  may  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  House  Committee.  At  its  first  meeting  after 
appointment  it  elects  its  Chairman.  A  Report  is  made 
to  the  Quarterly  Court  of  any  matters  of  importance 
which  have  occurred  during  the  quarter  and  upon  which 
the  Committee  have  taken  action.  The  medical  and 
surgical  staff  and  all  lay  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Governors  on  the  recommendation  of  the  House 
Committee.  No  member  of  the  staff — lay  or  medical — 
may  be  a  member  of  House  Committee. 
Medical  and  2. — Members  of  the  medical  and  surgical  staff  are, 
surgical  staff,  when  first  appointed,  assistant  phj'sicians  or  assistant 
surgeons.  They  become  full  physicians  and  surgeons 
by  further  appointment  of  the  Court  of  Governors  ;  the 
appointment  usually  follows  by  order  of  seniority.  They 
retire  after  twenty  years  of  service  on  the  fuU  staff. 
Physicians  and  surgeons  do  not  see  out-patients.  They 
are  in  charge  of  about  sixty  beds  each  and  must  visit 
the  hospital  three  times  a  week.  The  assistant  physi- 
cians and  assistant  surgeons  see  out-patients  on  two 
days  a  week  each.  They  are  in  charge  of  twenty  beds 
each,  which  they  must  visit  once  a  week. 

3.  — The  House  Committee  appoints  from  among  its 
members  the  following  sub-committees : — Finance, 
Nursing,  Steward's,  Surveyor's,  Estates,  Dispensary, 
Accounts',  etc.  These  sub-committees  report  to  the 
House  Committee  (most  of  them  weekly),  and  give 
special  and  close  attention  to  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

4.  — The  Chief  Lay  Officers  are  :  the  Secretary,  Assistant 
Secretary,  Matron,   Steward,   Sxirveyor  and  Dispenser. 

5.  — All  large  purchases  are  by  contract.  Firms  who 
tender  must  be  approved  by  the  various  sub-committees. 
The  contracts  are  determined  by  the  sub-committees 
and  confirmed  by  the  House  Committee.  Heads  of 
departments  are  responsible  that  goods  when  dehvered 

and  supplies.  j,j.g  Qf  proper  quality.    iSmall  and  unforseen  require- 
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ments  are  ordered  weekly  and  these  "  Weekly  Orders  "  ^^'P''*^ 
come  before  the  House  Committee  at  each  sitting. 
Special  precautions  are  taken  that  there  stiU  be  no  waste 
in  distribution  and  consumption.  More  detailed  des- 
cription of  management  and  special  precautions  for 
the  prevention  of  waste  will  be  fotmd  in  the  essay  by 
the  writer  sent  herewith,  which  obtained  a  special  prize 
in  the  "  Edgar  Speyer  Competition."*  Number 

6.  — At  the  London  Hospital  all  patients  must  first  patients 
enter  the  "  Receiving-room."  which  is  open  all  day  and  ^^g^'g^, 
night.    If  complaints  are  trivial  they  are  treated  in  the  •  „ 

Receiving-room  once.  If  more  than  one  treatment  method 
is  required  such  patients  are  transferred  to  the  "  Out-  treatmei 
patient  "  department. 

7.  — In  1905  a  daily  average  of  686  patients  attended 
the  "  Receiving-room."  Of  this  686,  a  daily  average  of 
403  received  first  treatment  there  and  no  further  treat- 
ment. A  daily  average  of  283  was  transferred  to  the 
out-patient  department  (weekly  average  of  1,698).  The 
receiving  room  officers  are  six  in  number,  and  are  all 
quaUfied  men  who  have  held  a  previous  resident  appoint- 
ment. They  work  in  relays  from  8.30  a.m.  to  II  .30  p.m. 
Two  are  on  duty  together  during  busy  times  ;  otherwise 
one.  They  work  in  "  shifts  "  of  two  and  four  hours. 
They  are  constantly  assisted  by  two  nurses  and  two 
dressers.  The  "  receiving  room  "  during  the  night  is  in 
charge  of  the  "night-up  man"  (one  of  the  house  staff 
taking  "  turn  about  "). 

8.  — The  283  cases  daily  (or  1,698  weekly)  transferred 
to  the  out-patient  department  are  divided  (approximately) 
as  follows : — 

per  week. 

Newt  general  surgical  cases  115  (seen  6  days  a 

week)  =  690 

New  general  medical  cases  48  (seen  6  days  a 

week)  -       -       -       -       -       -  =  288 

New  skin  cases  69  (seen  2  days  a  week)  -  -  =  138 
■  New  aural  cases  36  (seen  4  days  a  week)  -       -  =  144 

New  ophthalmic  cases  37  (seen  4  days  a  week)    =  148 

New  dental  cases  45  (seen  4  days  a  week)  -       -  =  180 

Total  weekly  =1,588 


*  (The  economical  management  of  an  efficient  voluntary 
Hospital  by  Ernest  William  Morris,  Secretary  of  the 
London  Hospital.) 

fThis  means  that  fhis  class  of  case  is  seen  so  many  times  a 
week,  not  that  any  one  patient  is  so  seen.  Each  patient  is 
seen,  after  his  first  visit,  once  a  week  in  the  out  patient 
department.  He  does  not  visit  the  Receiving  Room  excejit 
at  his  frst  visit,  _ , 
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The  difference  between  this  1,588  and  the  1,698  sent 
from  the  receiving  room  are  distibuted  in  small  numbers 
too  insignificant  to  classify — lupus  cases,  massage  cases, 
eases  for  Swedish  exercises,  etc. 

9.  — In  addition  to  the  new  cases  mentioned  above, 
old  cases  must  be  seen  in  the  out-patient  department, 
i.e.,  cases  which  were  new  sometime  before  and  who  are 
attending  for  continued  treatment.  The  approximate 
average  daily  attendance  of  these  old  cases  is  about 
1,100.  Therefore,  the  daily  average  number  of  cases 
to  be  seen  in  the  out-patient  department  is  about  1,400 
(new  and  old).  It  may  be  taken  that  each  patient  who 
once  attends  the  "  out-patient "  department  attends  on 
an  average  five  times  altogether. 

10.  — The  115  new  surgical  cases,  which  as  explained, 
is  the  average  number  of  new  surgical  ceises  referred  to 
the  out-patient  department  from  the  receiving  room, 
are  attended  to  by  two  staff  surgeons,  four  cUnical 
assistants  (qualified),  two  chief  dressers  (qualified),  four 
dressers  and  ten  sisters  and  nurses  =  eight  qualified  men 
and  fourteen  other  helpers.  This  staff  also  has  to  see 
an  average  of  460  old  cases.  Such  a  staff  works  daily 
from  two  to  five,  and  the  junior  members  imtil  much 
later. 

11.  — The  forty-eight  new  medical  cases  are  attended  to 
by  two  staff  physicians  and  four  qualified  clinical  assis- 
tants with  seven  sisters  and  nurses  =  six  quahfied  and 
seven  other  helpers.  This  staff  sees  also  an  average  of 
192  old  cases  and  works  daily  from  two  to  five,  and  later 
if  necessary. 

12.  — The  sixty-nine  new  skin  cases  are  seen  by  one 
phjrsician  and  three  clinical  assistants,  with  two  nurses 
=  four  qualified  and  two  other  helpers.  Also  average 
of  old  cases  seen  276.  This  staff  works  twice  a  week 
from  nine  to  twelve. 

13.  — The  thirty-six  new  aural  cases  are  seen  by  three 
qualified  men  and  five  sisters  and  nurses.  There  is  also 
an  average  of  144  old  cases.  This  staff  works  four  days 
a  week  from  nine  to  twelve. 

14.  Ophthalmic  cases.  Thirty-seven  new,  148  old,  by 
three  qualified  men  and  three  nurses.  This  staff  works 
four  days  a  week,  from  9-12. 

15.  Dental  cases.  Forty-five  new.  Very  few  old,  as 
work  is  principally  extraction.  Attended  to  by  three 
qualified  men  and  two  nurses.  Works  four  davs  a  week, 
from  9-12. 

16.  — It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  average 
attendance  of  each  patient  is  about  four  times,  there  is 
very  wide  variation  in  individual  cases.  A  great  many 
only  come  once.  Many  others  (chronic)  attend  for  two  or 
more  years,  weekly  or  fortnightly. 

17.  — No  enquiries  as  to  a  patient's  means  are  made  in 
the  receiving  room.  First  aid  is  always  given.  If  a  case 
is  transferred  from  the  receiving  room  to  the  out-patient 
aepartment  each  appUcant  must  pass  the  enquiry 
officer  or  almoner.    His  line  of  enquiry  is  as  follows — 

Are  you  in  regular  work  ? 

What  do  you  earn  ? 

Are  you  married  ?    Children  ? 

How  many  altogether  depend  upon  your  earnings  ? 

What  rent  do  you  pay  ? 

Address  ? 

18.  — The  kind  of  illness  is  always  taken  into  account  in 
these  enquiries — is  it  Ukely  to  be  long  or  short  ?  Every 


new  case  is  subjected  to  these  enquiries.    The  almoner         Hon.  3. 
also  makes  surprise  visits  to  the  addresses  given  to  the  Holland  and 
number  of  about  twelve  a  day.    About  one  in  fifty  cases  of         ^- .  ^• 
those  transferred  to  the  out-patient  department  is  refused      ^  o'^^- 
further  treatment  as  the  result  of  these  enquiries.    Of  2^  y^^^  1^6 
the  283  new  cases  referred  to  the  out-patient  department  ' 
about  thirty  daily  are  admitted  to  the  wards  as  in-patients,  'jjje  London 
About  two  out-patients  a  day  are  referred  to  the  relieving  Hospital. 

officer  from  this  department.    We  have  constantly  noted   

that  these  cases  referred  to  the  Poor  Law  turn  up  again  at  Out-patients 
the  hospital  in  a  few  days.    As  a  rule  the  hospital  then 


the  Poor 
Law. 


continues  to  treat  and  does  not  again  refer  them  to  the 
infirmary. 

19.  — It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  a  doctor  spends  Time  given 
over  each  case.    Some  require  long  and  tedious  examina-  by  doctor  tt 
tion,  twenty  minutes  or  more,  e.g.,  paralysis,    obscure  each  case, 
abdominal  diseases,  some  lung  and  heart  diseases,  affections 

of  the  eyes  and  ears.    Other  cases  may  be  "  spotted  "  in 
five  seconds  by  an  expert — various  skin  diseases  and 
many  surgical  eases  :  A  member  of  the  staff  usually  sees 
all  the  new  cases  sent  to  him  on  any  day  ;  he  selects  those 
which  he  wishes  his  clinical  assistants  to  treat.  The 
number  he  retains  for  himself  is  somewhere  about  eigh- 
teen a  day  (three  hours'  work)     It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  fully  written  out  on  the 
patient's  paper  at  his  first  visit,  so  that  the  treatment  of 
"  old  "  patients  is  simplified  and  usually  consists  of  simply 
repeating  or  slightly  modifying  the  treatment  first  laid  Uniform 
down.    The  medical  staff  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  charge  for 
dispensing  of  the  medicine,  etc.,  ordered.    At  the  "  Lon-  medicine  and 
don  "  a  stair  of  ten  qualified  dispensers  does  this  work  every  f^reesings. 
day.    Threepence  a  week  is  charged  for  one  week's  medi- 
cine or  dressings,  irrespective  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
supply.    This  charge  is  remitted  in  many  cases.  About 
one  in  four  patients  pay  this  3d.    The  following  are 
exempt — 

Children  imder  twelve. 

Those  "  out  of  work." 

Those  who  are  not  ordered  medicine  or  dressings. 
Those  sent  up  by  a  general  practitioner  for  an 
opinion. 

20.  — No  patients  are  treated  in  their  own  homes,  Lying-iu 
except  lying-in  cases.    The  hospital  treats  poor  women  cases  deaa 
in  their  confinement  within  one  mile  radius  of  the  hospital. 

About  4,000  of  such  cases  were  treated  in  1905.    We  ^^j^^gg  . 
estimate  the  cost  of  a  IjTng-in  case  to  the  hospital  is  about  ^j^gji-  huh^. 
10s.  each.  1,3^3  and  cost. 

21.  — No  investigation  is  made  as  to  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  homes  of  the  patients. 

22.  — No  investigation  is  made  as  to  the  personal  habits 
of  the  patients,  but  the  patient  would  probably  be  ques- 
tioned on  these  subjects  during  his  examination  to  help 
the  doctor  to  come  to  an  accurate  diagnosis.  The  staff 
get  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  trades  in  the 
East  End  and  with  the  diseases  which  seem  to  be  associated 
with  them — the  dock  worker,  the  coal  worker,  the  wool 
sorter,  the  fur  and  hide  worker,  the  garret  stitchers  and 
others. 

23.  So  far  as  the  London  Hospital  itself  is  concerned  Number  of 
no  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  treating  larger  numbers  of  ?^*'P*q®^^ 
out-patients.    New  and  adequate  accommodation  has  j^'^ 
recently  been  built,  and  the  numbers  of  patients  attending 

have  been  pretty  constant  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  number  of  new  out-patients  who  attended  dui'ing  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  : — 


Total. 

Casualties  or  minor 
illnesses  not  referred  to 
Out-patient  Department. 

Special  Departments. 

Ordinary  Out-patients. 

1896 

158,000 

100,000 

14,000 

44,000 

1897 

161,000 

103,000 

13,000 

45,000 

1898 

178,000 

115,000 

15,000 

48,000 

1899 

189,000 

122,000 

15,000 

52,000 

1900 

162,000 

97,000 

17,000 

48,000 

1901 

169,000 

92,000 

20,000 

57,000 

1902 

162,000 

81,000 

24,000 

57,000 

1903 

183,000 

96,000 

30,000 

57,000 

1904 

206,000 

124,000 

31,000 

51,000 

1905 

209,000 

123,000 

35,000 

51,000  " 
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The  year  1906  so  far  shews  no  increase  at  all  over  1905. 

24.  But  while  the  London  Hospital  can  treat  200,000 
patients  a  year  without  difficulty  so  far  as  accommoda- 
tion and  staff  are  concerned,  the  expense  is  a  very  heavy 
burden  on  its  funds.  Accurate  accounts  kept  during  one 
year  shewed  that  Is.  8d.  was  the  average  cost  of  each  new 
out-patient.  The  King's  Fund  and  Sunday  Fund  esti- 
mate one  out-patient  to  cost  2s.  This  very  heavy  charge 
is  chiefly  caused  by  the  large  number  of  "  chronic  " 
cases  which  a  hospital  collects.  Such  patients  some- 
times attend  a  hospital  for  years,  and  by  constantly 
keeping  a  care  over  them  the  hospital  is  able  to  keep 
them  in  the  ranks  of  wage-earners.  Such  cases  as  certain 
forms  of  heart  and  lung  diseases,  ulcers  of  the  legs,  rheu- 
matism, would  come  under  this  head.  If  the  hospital 
were  unable  to  provide  this  long  and  tedious  treatment, 
these  patients  would  certainly  very  soon  become  paupers. 

25.  As  regards  in-patients,  the  figures  at  the  "  London  " 
for  the  last  ten  years  in  round  numbers  are  : — 


Total 
beds. 


776 


c 


o 
914 


Year. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Number 
of  Patients. 


11,300 
11,200 
11,600 
]  3,200 
12,800 
13,400 
13,200 
13,100 
13,500 
13,500 


Number  of  beds 
in  daily 
occupation. 


661 
634 
656 
659 
657 
678 
682 
676 
705 
741 


Number  of 
beds  at  the 
London 
Hospital  not 
equal  to  the 
demand 
though  beds 
only  for  acute 
illness. 


The  proper 
class  of 
patients  for 
hospital 
treatment. 


Proposed  co- 
operation of 
■voluntary 
h  ospitals  and 
Poor  Law  as 
regards 
patients. 


They  may  refuse  medicine  altogether,  as  in  Edinburgh,  The  Londc 
for  instance,  giving  advice  only.    This  time  has  not  Hospital 
come  yet,  however.  — : — 

29.  I  think  that  the  hospitals  might  fairly  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibiUty  of  treating  cases  for  these  long 
periods.  If  the  Infirmaries  could  run  an  out-patient 
department  and  treat  cases  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  hospital  staff,  and  if  these  departments  could  be 
opened  in  the  evening  so  that  a  man  would  not  lose  work 
in  attending,  I  think  a  present  and  real  diflSculty  would 
be  met.  The  hospitals  would  reciprocate  by  treating 
the  acute  cases  from  the  infirmary- — cases  in  which  surgi- 
cal operation  or  other  special  and  expert  treatment  was 
required — each  institution  agreeing  to  take  "  request 
cases  "  from  the  other. 

30.  If  the  delays  which  occur  between  sending  a  case 
from  the  hospital  and  its  treatment  in  the  infirmary 
could  be  lessened  it  would  be  a  great  help.  I  do  not  for 
a  minute  say  there  is  no  reason  for  these  delays,  but  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  some  of  the  steps  could  be 
omitted  in  cases  of  patients  sent  direct  from  a  hospital 
and  with  a  note  signed  by  a  surgeon. 

31.  While  I  would  urge  co-operation  I  would  dis- 
approve entirely  of  amalgamation.  The  two  institu- 
tions have  different  aims  and  objects. 


26.  Judging  by  the  fact  that  we  always  have  a  hst  of 
about  200  waiting  their  turn  for  admission  and  that  some 
when  eventually  admitted  are  past  help,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  beds  of  the  "  London  "  are  inadequate  to  the 
need.  So  important  is  it  that  the  beds  should  be  kept  only 
for  cases  in  acute  illness  that  the  bye-laws  of  the  Gover- 
nors state  that  no  case  shall  keep  a  bed  longer  than 
two  months.  This  rule  is  constantly  broken  and  many 
cases  are  kept  for  six  months  or  more  because  such  cases 
require  skilled  attention  and  nursing  which  they  cannot 
receive  at  home.  We  have  no  place  to  send  such  cases. 
They  are  not  destitute  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

27.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  definitely  what 
is  a  legitimate  hospital  patient.  We  consider  a  legi- 
timate hospital  patient  to  be  a  person  who  is  a  wage-earner 
who  is  unable  to  pay  for  that  medical  or  surgical  advice 
which  he  requires  in  order  to  keep  him  in  health  and  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  community.  If  that  is  a  fair 
definition  it  includes  many  who  could  afford  to  pay  a 
general  practitioner  for  ordinary  or  shght  ailments  but 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  consultant  nor  the  fees 
for  an  operation  nor  for  a  long  iUness.  It  excludes  those 
who  can  pay  for  these  advantages,  and  it  also  excludes 
the  homeless,  friendless,  and  workless,  who  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  relieving  officer.  It  seems  that  these  last 
have  reached  that  low  level  at  which  they  can  claim  the 
relief  of  the  ratepayer. 

28.  We  feel  that  the  stigma  which  attaches  to  obtaining 
help  from  the  Poor  Law  is,  as  a  rule,  healthy.  I  should 
hke  to  see,  however,  some  department  of  the  Poor  Law, 
co-operating  with  the  voluntary  hospitals,  from  which 
this  stigma  could  be  removed.  By  some  such  means  the 
worker  of  httle  means,  suffering  from  a  chronic  illness, 
and  who  is  at  present  such  a  strain  upon  a  hospital's 
resources,  could  be  relieved.  I  am  referring  here  to  the 
out-patients.  As  all  hospitals  are  finding  the  provision 
of  funds  a  greater  and  greater  burden,  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  retrenchment  will  come  on  this  line  :  they 
will  refuse  to  treat  an  out-patient  for  longer  than  a  month. 


Objections 
amalgama- 
tion  of  Po( 
Law  and 
voluntary 
hospitals. 


32527.  {Chairman.)  The  earlier  part  of  that  statement 
describes  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  London 
Hospital  ? — (Hori.  Sydney  Holland.)  With  regard  to  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  statement  describing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  hospital,  I  should  like  to  add  some- 
thing I  have  missed  out.  Where  you  see  "  No  member 
of  the  staff,  lay  or  medical,  may  be  a  member  of  the 
house  committee  "  I  should  hke  to  add  that  the  medical 
council  control  all  the  medical  matters  :  there  is  a  council 
of  the  medical  men  to  deal  with  the  medical  matters,  but  it 
looks  from  that  statement  as  if  the  doctors  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  arrangements  of  the  hospital  at  all.  . 

32528.  Whereas,  as  regards  the  medical  matters,  it  is 
rather  the  reverse  ? — Yes,  everything  is  referred  to  them 
that  concerns  any  medical  matter. 

32529.  Paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  describe  the  various 
arrangements  as  to  staff,  committee,  lay  officers  and 
tenders  ? — Yes.  May  I  begin  at  paragraph  6,  which  is 
the  beginning  of  the  contentious  matter.  The  question 
that  was  asked  was  how  many  out  patients  apply  daily. 
At  the  London  Hospital  all  patients  must  first  enter  the 
receiving  room,  which  is  open  all  day  and  night.  The 
receiving  room  is  a  large  room  just  at  the  entrance  to  the 
hospital  itself.  If  complaints  are  trivial  they  are  treated 
in  the  receiving  room  at  once  ;  some  times  instead  of 
referring  them  from  the  receiving  room  to  the  out-patient 
department  we  give  a  week's  medicine  there,  in  which  case 
we  charge  3d.  If  more  than  one  treatment  is  reqxiired, 
such  patients  are  transferred  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment. 

Now  comes  in  the  question  as  'o  whether  we  have 
too  many  patients.  In  1905  a  daily  average  of  686  patients 
attended  the  receiving  room  :  of  this  686  a  daily  average 
of  403  received  first  treatment  there  and  no  further  treat- 
ment. This  bears  on  the  point  of  whether  the  out-patient 
department  of  a  big  Hospital  like  the  London  is  too  big 
or  not.  Of  those  a  daily  average  of  283  was  transferred 
to  the  out-patient  department :  that  is  a  weekly  average 
of  practically  1,700.  Then  I  state  how  many  officers 
there  are  in  the  receiving  room  and  the  hours  they  are 
on  duty.  It  is  open  day  and  night.  Then  comes  rather 
an  interesting  table,  which  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  getting  out,  and  which  is  accurate  ;  we  receive  every 
week  690  general  surgical  cases  ;  288  general  medical 
cases  ;  138  skin  cases ;  144  aural  cases  ;  148  ophthalmic 
and  180  dental.  In  the  other  column  you  will  see  the 
numbers  that  we  receive  each  day  in  the  out-patient  de- 
partment. Then  there  are  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  lupus  people,  which  I  have  not  gone  into.  I  addition  to 
the  1,588  new  patients  which  have  to  be  seen  each  week, 
there  are  the  old  patients  ;  that  is  to  say  patients  who 
have  been  coming  for  some  time  to  the  hospital,  and  the 
daily  average  attendance  of  old  cases  is  about  1,100  ; 
therefore  the  daily  average  number  of  cases  to  be  seen 
in  the  out-patient  department  is  about  1,800  new  and  old. 
Every  day  at  the  London  Hospital  we  have  to  see  1,4C0 
patients  in  the  out-patient  department;  each  out-patient 
attends  about  five  times. 


Medical 
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32530.  I  should  like  to  put  one  or  two  questions  upon 
that.  If  you  deal  with  1,400  daily,  that  means  therefore 
that  you  deal  with  between  500,000  and  600,000  cases  in 
the  year  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  new  and  old.  That  is  not  an 
accurate  way  of  arriving  at  the  number  to  be  seen  each 
day  because  the  old  cases  are  going  on  day  after  day.  The 
average  is  1,500  per  week  new  cases  ;  then,  of  course,  when 
a  new  case  gets  to  the  out-patient  department  it  becomes 
an  old  case,  so  to  speak; 

32531.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  there  have  got  to  be 
between  500,000  and  600,000  interviews  between  the 
patients  and  the  doctors  ? — Yes,  attendances. 

32532.  May  I  ask  about  this  receiving  room,  is  the 
room  big  enough,  or  does  it  get  very  crowded  at  any 
particular  part  of  the  day  ? — It  does  on  Mondays. 
Curiously  enough  the  people  save  up  their  illnesses  to 
come  on  ^Mondays  and  Tuesdays ;  they  are  the  busy 
days.  It  is  a  room  nearly  as  big  as  this,  it  is  not  so 
high  ;  and  sometimes  it  gets  quite  full.  The  question  that 
was  asked  me  was  :  What  staff  deal  with  these  cases,  and 
how  long  do  they  work  ?  The  115  new  surgical  cases 
which  are  received  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  from  the 
receiving  room  are  attended  by  two  staff  surgeons,  four 
clinical  assistants  and  two  chief  dressers  ;  that  is  eight 
qualified  men  and  fourteen  other  helpers.  This  staff  has 
also  to  see  an  average  of  460  ofd  cases  ;  and  the  staff  works 
from  two  to  five,  and  the  junior  members  until  much 
later.  Of  course  the  procedure  there  is  that  a  surgeon 
comes  in  and  goes  through  the  new  cases,  selects  those 
that  he  thinks  are  serious  enough  for  himself  to  deal 
with,  or  which  he  wishes  for  teaching,  and  the  more  trivial 
cases  he  refers  to  his  clinical  assistants,  and  they  attend 
to  them.  He  deals  with  all  the  cases  which  are  difficult, 
which  are  important,  or  which  are  useful  for  teaching 
purposes,  or  are  serious  to  the  patient.  The  same  thing 
appUes  on  the  medical  side.  I  give  you  here  the  stafi: 
which  attends  to  the  forty-eight  new  medical  cases, 
then  I  deal  with  the  skin  cases  and  show  you  how  many 
people  attend  to  them,  and  the  same  with  the  aural, 
ophthalmic,  and  the  dental.  Then  I  have  said :  "It 
should  be  noted  that  although  the  average  attendance  of 
each  patient  is  five  times " — I  did  say  about  four 
times,  but  the  decimal  is  nearer  five  than  four,  therefore 
it  is  practically  five,  "  there  is  very  wide  variation 
in  individual  cases."  It  is  a  very  deceiving  statistic 
to  say  what  the  average  attendances  of  each  patient  are, 
because  with  9,000  new  dental  cases  there  were  only 
10,000  attendances.  Tlierefore  to  average  the  number  of 
attendances  and  include  these  is  useless  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. On  the  other  hand,  a  girl  I  know  has  been  attend- 
ing nine  years  at  the  hospital,  therefore  I  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to  the  average  number  of  attendances  that  the 
patients  make. 

32533.  The  patients  all  come  into  this  big  room, 
then  how  are  they  subsequently  classified  ;  who  classifies 
them  ? — Every  case  comes  into  the  big  receiving  room, 
which  is  the  only  conduit  pipe  into  our  out-patient 
department ;  we  have  abolished  letters  from  subscribers. 
Therefore  the  onlv  waj?  you  can  get  to  be  an  out-patient  at 
the  London  hospital  is  through  this  sieve,  this  receiving 
room.  When  a  patient  comes  into  the  receiving  room  he 
is  seen  by  a  quahfied  man  ;  it  is  either  a  trivial  case,  in 
which  case  he  is  given  either  a  bandage  or  one  dose  of 
medicine  and  sent  away  and  not  dealt  with  again,  or  he  is 
given  a  card  on  which  is  wTitten  at  the  back  "  Dr.  A."  or 
"  Tit.  B."  or  so  and  so,  if  an  aural  case  "  Dr.  C."  and  so  on. 

32534.  It  is  the  cUnical  assistants  who  classify  ? — The 
receiving  room  officers  classify  the  patients. 

32535.  Have  the  receiving  room  officers  any  difficulty  in 
deaUng  with  this  large  number  ? — There  are  six  receiving 
room  officers — not  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Then  the  question  which  was  asked  was  :  What  enquiries 
are  made  as  to  economic  ehgibihty  ?  No  enquiries  as  to  a 
patient's  means  are  made  in  the  receiving  room.  First 
aid  is  always  always  given.  If  a  case  is  transferred  from 
the  receiving  room  to  the  out-patient  department  each 
appUcant  must  pass  the  enquiry  officer  or  almoner.  After 
the  receiving  room,  where  you  may  say  the  first  aid  is 
given,  the  patient  comes  down  to  the  out- -patient  depart- 
ment, and  there  he  has  to  pass  through  a  barrier,  and  as  he 
passes  that  barrier  he  is  stopped,  and  then  the  questions 
which  you  see  in  paragraph  17  are  asked  him,  and  the 
answers  taken  down.  For  instance,  he  is  asked  :  Are  you 
in  regular  work  ? — That  also  invites  the  questions,  Where. 


are  you  in  work  ?    because  the  man  we  have  there  is  The  Hon.  S. 
very  skilled,  and  knows  the  whole  of  the  East  End  of  Holland  and 
London.    Upon  the  answers  he  judges  whether  he  thinks  it 
necessary  or  not  to  make  further  enquiries.    The  kind  of      "  ^  *  ' 
illness  is  always  taken  into  account  in  these  enquiries;  27  Nov  r*06 

whether  it  is  likely  to  be  long  or  short.    Every  new  case  is   

subjected  to  these  enquiries.    The  almoner  also  makes  sur-  The  London 
prise  visits  to  the  address  given,  to  the  number  of  about  Hospital. 

twelve  a  day.    We  do  not  refuse  to  help  a  person  ;  we  

do  our  best  at  the  time,  and  then  the  almoner  pays  a 
surprise  visit.  About  one  in  fifty  cases  of  those  trans- 
ferred to  the  out-patient  department  is  refused  further 
treatment  after  the  first  as  a  result  of  those  enquiries. 
That  is  to  say,  as  the  result  of  those  investigations  about 
one  in  fifty  are  found  to  have  been  persons  who  ought  not 
to  have  come  to  the  hospital  because  they  were  too  well 
oft' ;  not  because  they  were  too  poor,  I  am  not  dealing 
with  the  cases  here  which  we  ought  to  refer  to  the  Poor  Law. 

Of  the  283  new  cases  received  in  the  out-patient  de- 
partment, about  thirty  daily  are  admitted  to  the  wards  as 
in-patients.    The  only  way  also  into  the  wards  of  the 
hospital  as  in-patients  is  either  through  this  out-patient 
department  or  cases  sent  up  by  outside  doctors  who 
write  to  ask  us  to  take  the  patients  in,  or  urgency  cases 
taken  in  from  the  receiving  room.     About  thirty  come 
as  in-patients  every  day  from  the  out-patient  department.  Cases  referred 
About  two  out-patients  a  day  are  referred  to  the  relieving  to  the  Poor 
officer   from   this   department.    These   are   Poor   Law  Law. 
cases.    We  have  constantly  noted  that  these  cases  referred 
to  the  Poor  Law  turn  up  ugain  at  the  hosnital  in  a  few 
days.    As  a  rule  the  hospital  then  continues  to  treat,  Dissatisfac- 
and  does  not  again  refer  them  to  the  infirmary.    The  ^^j^ 
reason  of  that  is  that  the  poor  people  are  very  dissatisfied,  p^^J  j^^^ 
I  find,  with  the  medical  relief  that  they  get  from  the  Poor  medical  re- 
Law  authorities  ;   it  is  given  in  a  very  grudging  spirit,  iipf_ 
and  they  do  not  beheve  in  it ;  and  the  result  is  that  they 
come  back  to  the  hospital  for  what  they  think  is  better 
advice  ;  and  when  they  do  come  back,  having  been  to  the 
Poor  Law,  we  do  not  very  willingly  send  them  back  to 
the  Poor  Law  again. 

32537.  Your  principle  here  is,  I  understand,  to  reUeve  The  question 
first  and  make  inquiries  afterwards  ? — Yes,  we  are  bound  of  payments 
to  do  that.    It  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  Poor  Law  who  by  out- 
inquire  first  and  reheve  afterwards.  patient-s. 

32538.  The  assumption  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  out- 
patients whom  you  relieve  should  pay  something,  but  they 
may  not  be  able  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  rehef  ? — That  is 
the  assumption  at  the  London  Hospital ;  but  we  and  the 
Poplar  Hospital,  Guy's,  and  one  or  two  special  hospitals, 
are  the  only  hospitals  that  make  any  charge  to  out- 
patients. Why  other  hospitals  do  not  charge  I  cannot 
think  ;  but  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  are  down 
on  me  like  a  thousand  of  bricks  for  making  this  charge. 
I  thought  I  should  please  them,  but  I  displeased  them  by 
it.  I  thought  it  was  the  most  virtuous  thing  I  ever  did, 
but  curiously  enough  the  whole  of  the  medical  staff  of 
the  London  Hospital  have  twice  come  to  us  in  a  deputa- 
tion asking  us  to  take  off  this  charge  of  3d.  to  the  out- 
patients. It  is  made  the  greatest  grievance  by  the  out- 
side practitioners,  and  I  have  had  two  or  three  debates 
upon  the  subject.  If  there  is  one  thing  I  know  I  am 
right  about  it  is  that  it  is  right  to  charge  these  people. 

32539.  Why  do  the  outside  practitioners  object  to  it  ? — 
For  the  most  absurd  reason  ;  they  say  if  a  person  pays 
something  for  his  medicine,  a  better  class  of  person  comes 
to  the  hospital  than  those  who  come  and  take  everything 
for  nothing.  I  said  to  one  of  these  doctors  who  came  in 
a  deputation  to  protest :  But  we  know  that  a  different 
class  do  not  come.  He  said  :  Oh  yes,  they  do  ;  and  they 
will  put  on  old  clothes  to  come  in.  Then  I  said  :  You 
are  in  this  position  :  you  have  got  a  man  so  honest  that 
he  will  not  take  his  medicine  for  nothing  ;  but  when 
he  has  the  advantage  of  paying  3d.  for  it,  he  is  so  dis- 
honest that  he  wiU  go  and  buy  or  borrow  old  clothes 
and  put  them  on  for  the  pleasure  of  paying  3d.  for  his 
medicine.  The  argument  does  not  bear  discussion.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  silly  things  that  we  volvmtary  hospitals 
do,  to  treat  all  these  people  and  take  nothing  from  them. 

32540.  About  two  patients  a  day  you  say  are  referred  Cases  referred 
to  the  relieving  officer  ? — Yes.  to  Poor  Law. 

32541.  Those  two  out-patients  would  be  people  who 
could  not  contribute  anything  ? — There  are  a  great  many 
do  not  contribute.  I  come  to  that  later  on.  Tlie  patients 
that  would  be  referred  to  the  reheving  officer  are  patients 
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who  come  to  us  with,  some  aihnent  that  we  know  will 
disable  them  for  a  very  long  time,  and  who  are  obviously 
paupers  ;  those  we  should  refer  to  the  Poor  Law. 

32542.  As  regards  the  payment,  is  it  confined  to  3d. 
always  ? — 3d.  for  a  week's  medicine.  If  you  go  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  19  you  will  see  3d.  a  week  is  the 
charge  for  one  week's  medicine  or  dressing,  irrespective  of 
the  actual  value  of  the  supply.  This  charge  is  remitted  in 
many  cases.  About  one  in  four  of  our  patients  pay.  The 
following  are  exempt :  Children  under  twelve :  the 
children  under  twelve  were  exempted  because  I  thought 
very  likely  the  parents  would  not  bring  them.  Those 
out  of  work  are  exempted,  that  is  to  say  those  who  say 
that  they  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
Those  who  only  come  for  treatment,  and  not  for  medicine 
or  bandages :  that  is  to  get  over  the  opposition  of  the 
doctors,  who  say  that  if  I  charge  something,  they  are 
reduced  to  the  position  of  3d.  doctors  and  that  the  patients 
think  they  are  getting  advice  for  3d.  But  if  you  only 
oharge  if  they  take  away  something  you  get  over  that 
argument.  Then  those  sent  up  by  a  general  practitioner 
for  a  consultant  opinion :  those  people  are  not  charged 
anything. 

32543.  What  is  the  idea  underlying  that :  that  those 
people  sent  up  by  a  general  practitioner  should  be  ex- 
empt ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  really  it  is  a  sop  to  the  general 
practitioner  that  he  is  entitled  to  get  a  consultant  opinion 
from  the  hospital  for  nothing. 

32544.  {3Ir.  Booth.)  It  carries  out  the  theory  that  the 
3d.  is  charged  for  what  is  received  in  kind  ? — Yes,  but 
that  patient  might  take  av.  ay  kind  too. 

32545.  Tliey  only  pay  when  they  receive  something 
actuall}^  ? — Yes. 

32546.  It  is  not  for  mere  advice  ? — No. 

32547.  (31 rs.  Webb.)  If  the  general  practitioner  sent  a 
case  up  to  a  consultant  and  it  is  free,  do  you  give  medi- 
cine ? — Not  necessarily. 

32548.  You  may  ?— We  may. 

32549.  You  do  not  charge  ? — No  ;  not  on  the  first 
visit. 

32550.  Then  it  is  nothing  to  do  v.ith  kind  ? — As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  person  coming  from  the  general  practi- 
tioner would  take  a  note  back  to  the  general  practitioner 
saying,  your  treatment  is  all  right,  or  it  is  not. 

32551.  (Chairman.)  TVTiat  it  really  comes  to  is  that 
three  out  of  four  of  your  patients  are  exempt  because  they 
come  under  these  four  headings  ? — Yes. 

32552.  Is  there  any  grumbling  amongst  the  one-fourth 
who  pay  the  3d.  ? — No. 

32553.  After  a  person  has  received  treatment,  if  he 
decUnes  to  pay,  what  do  you  do  ? — He  has  to  pay  before 
he  receives  any  medicine  :  he  pays  when  he  comes  in. 

32554.  They  have  to  pay  before  they  are  treated  ? — 
They  have  to  pay  before  they  are  treated,  and  then  if 
they  do  not  have  any  medicine  or  bandages  they  can 
come  to  the  place  where  they  paid  and  get  the  money 
back. 

32555.  Three-fourths  do  not  pay  ? — Yes. 

32556.  What  happens  to  them  ? — They  are  exempted 
on  their  card.  For  instance,  when  the  patient  comes  to 
the  out-patient  department  from  outside,  he  would  have  a 
stamp  on  his  card  saying,  "  Referred  from  Dr.  A,"  or 
children  under  twelve  are  obviously  free  :  or  a  member  of 
the  staff  will  stamp  on  the  card,  "  Admit  this  patient  free 
in  future."  There  are  some  people  who  would  not  come 
back  to  the  hospital  at  all  if  they  had  to  pay.  Therefore 
the  patient  has  stamped  on  his  out-patient  book  "  Admit 
free  next  time." 

32557.  Those  cards  apply  to  the  old  cases,  but  the  new 
cases  that  come  up  would  get  relief  at  once,  would  they  ? — 
Yes,  they  would  pay  their  3d.  if  they  were  not  children 
under  twelve  or  did  not  claim  exemption  because  they 
were  very  poor,  or  if  they  were  not  sent  up  by  a  general 
practitioner  :  they  would  pay  their  3d.  when  they  came 
in. 

32558.  Supposing  anyone  came  up  who  could  not  pay 
3d.  and  did  not  come  under  either  of  these  four  heads  ? — 
He  would  say,  I  am  out  of  work  :  I  cannot  pay,  and  we 
would  say,  "  where  did  you  work  last,  where  do  you  live  ?  " 
and  so  on.  If  he  should  say,  I  live  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
we  should  say,  "  if  you  live  in  Grosvenor  Square  you  can 
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pay  3d.,  and  you  have  got  to  pay,"  but  if  he  says  he  lives  The  Lond 
in  some  slum  in  Whitechapel  we  should  know  he  is  very  Hospital, 
likely  right.   

32559.  Y  ou  draw  a  distinction  between  the  relief  in 
Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  the  London  Hospital  in  this 
way :  that  they  enquire  first  and  relieve  afterwards, 
whereas  you  relieve  first  and  enquire  afterwards  ? — 
When  I  say  enquiry,  it  is  not  merely  in  answering  these 
questions.  The  enquiry  I  speak  of  here  is  the  further 
enquiry  at  the  home. 

32560.  As  a  matter  of  fact  are  there  a  considerable 
number  of  out-patients  refused  assistance  because  it  is 
assumed  they  can  pay  and  they  wiU  not  pay  in  the  first 
instance  ? — No,  about  one  in  fifty  is  the  result  of  our 
future  refusal  in  consequence  of  our  enquiries. 

32561.  (3Irs.  Webb.)  As  to  the  preUminary  refusal, 
if  they  refuse  to  pay  that  3d.,  how  many  are  refused  ? — 
I  have  not  got  that.  (Mr.  Morris.)  I  do  not  think  it 
ever  occurs  if  the  patient  does  not  come  under  one  of 
these  heads. 

32562.  Have  you  any  cases  of  people  being  actually 
refused  who  have  refused  to  pay  3d.  and  have  been  refused 
treatment  in  consequence  ? — (Hon.  Sydney  Holland.) 
No,  we  should  relieve  them. 

32563.  (Miss  Hill.)  Except  those  referred  to  the  Poor 
Law  on  medical  grounds  because  it  is  a  long  case  ? — Yes. 

32564.  (Chairman.)  Practically  as   regards   the  first 
treatment  there  are  no  refusals  ? — No. 

32565.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Then  it  is  practically  a  voluntary 
contribution  on  their  part  if  you  do  not  refuse  them  treat- 
ment ? — They  do  not  know  it.  If  a  man  said  he  was 
too  poor  to  pay,  we  should  give  him  first  relief,  then  we 
should  enquire  into  his  position.  If  we  had  sufficient 
almoners  we  should  enquire  into  every  case.  We  do  not 
inquire  into  every  case,  we  inquire  into  about  twelve 
a  day. 

32566.  Which  is  a  very  minute  fraction  ? — It  is  not  a 
very  minute  fraction  of  those  who  refuse  to  pay.  I 
do  not  know  what  proportion  it  would  be  :  of  course  the 
knowledge  that  enquiry  is  made  is  disciplinary  and  that 
is  useful. 

32567.  You  enquire  into  other  cases  besides  the  ones 
which  refuse  to  pay — you  enquire  into  cases  other  than 
those  ? — A  few,  but  not  so  very  many.  We  do  enquire, 
but  our  enquiry  is  really  more  to  protect  our  hospital 
from  being  swindled  in  that  way  by  people  coming  free. 

32568.  Suppose  I  come  to  your  hospital,  would  you 
let  me  off  with  3d.  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should. 

32569.  You  would  not  send  to  my  house  and  enquire 
if  I  could  pay  more  ? — Yes.  I  would  say.  Where  are  you 
working ;  and  if  you  gave  your  proper  address,  we  should 
say.  We  do  not  think  you  ought  to  come  to  the  hospital. 

32570.  Supposing  I  was  paying  the  3d.  ? — Certainly. 

32571.  Then  the  3d.  is  very  little  to  do  with  the  economic 
ehgibihty  ? — Very  little  to  do  with  it.  (Mr.  Morris.) 
It  is  quite  a  secondary  enquiry  whether  they  can  pay 
their  3d.  What  the  enquiry  really  is,  is  whether  they 
should  be  treated  at  all.  (/-  ore.  Sydney  Holland.) 
When  we  have  found  people  who  could  pay  more  than  3d. 
we  have  referred  them  to  medical  practitioners.  I  think 
we  have  the  number  that  we  have  referred  to  general 
practitioners. 

32572.  (3Iiss  Hilt.)  I  gather  you  do  not  send  anyone  class  of  ( 
to  the  Poor  Law  on  the  ground  that  you  think  they  are  of  referred 
the  pauper  class  or  very  poor  ? — Yes,  we  do  ;  we  send  the 
about  two  a  day.  Poor  Lav 

32573.  But  I  thought  those  were  the  ones  whose  illness 
you  thought  more  suitable  for  the  infirmary  ? — No,  for 
both  reasons.    We  treat  them  first. 

32574.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
themselves  say  they  are  too  poor  to  pay  3d.  and  the  pauper 
cases,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  if  we  thought  that  a  person  had 
an  iHness  that  we  could  cure  and  was  also  too  poor  to  pay, 
we  should  very  likely  take  them  if  we  thought  we  could 
cure  them. 

32575.  You  do  not  really  send  anyone  to  the  Poor 
Law  except  on  account  of  the  medical  view  of  their  case  ? — 
I  think  you  may  say  that. 

32576.  WTien  it  comes  to  the  economic  question  what 
is  your  principle.    I  quite  understand  they  are  first 
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London  sorted  out  according  to  the  medical  view  of  the  case,  but 
ital.  two  per  day  seems  such  a  very  small  proportion  that  I 
really  wondered  whether  you  ever  refused  any  because  they 
were  paupers.  {Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Is  the  main 
reason  you  send  them  away  because  you  think  it  is  a 
chronic  case  instead  of  a  temporary  one  ? — (Hon.  Sydney 
Holland.)  Yes,  I  think  so.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
the  main  reason  is  really  ;  when  one  wants  to  be  strictly 
accurate  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

32577.  (Chairman.)  Summing  it  up,  three  out  of  four 
pay  nothing  for  the  treatment,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
remaining  one-fourth  an  examination  is  made  to  see 
whether  they  are  not  of  a  class  that  could  afford  to  pay 
more,  and  if  they  can  pay  more  then  they  are  not  treated 
as  out-patients  ? — No,  not  if  they  can  pay,  because  many 
of  them  who  only  pay  3d.  could  afford  to  pay  a  good  deal 
more  than  3d.,  but  there  comes  in  the  question  of  who  is 
a  proper  hospital  patient.  In  paragraph  27  I  try  to  define 
whom  I  consider  to  be  so.  I  consider  a  legitimate  hospital 
patient  to  be  a  person  who  is  a  wage-earner,  but  who  is 
unable  to  pay  for  that  medical  or  surgical  advice  which  he 
requires  in  order  to  keep  him  in  health  and  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  community.  For  instance,  a  man  might 
quite  well  be  able  to  pay  10s.,  but  he  is  getting  £1(>() 
worth  of  help.  That  is  a  legitimate  case  for  a  hospital. 
Take  a  domestic  servant ;  domestic  servants  are  abso- 
lutely right  persons  to  treat  at  a  hospital,  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  £50,  or  whatever  their  operation 
costs  ;  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  very  long  illness  ; 
and  as  to  clerks,  even  a  clerk  earning  £200  a  year  is  a 
proper  case  ;  it  is  absurd  to  say  he  cannot  afford  to  pay 
more  than  3d.  for  his  medicine,  but  he  is  quite  a  fit  case  to 
be  treated  at  the  hospital  for  a  serious  illness. 

32578.  Do  these  out-patienta  come  from  a  large  area  or 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — If  you  do  not 
mind  letting  me  proceed,  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 
It  is  rather  interesting.  You  asked  how  long  does  a 
doctor  spend  on  a  case.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
really  want  to  go  into  that.  Certainly  at  the  London 
Hospital  there  is  no  complaint ;  they  have  plenty  of 
time  to  see  all  the  patients  and  see  them  properly.  There 
is  no  question  about  that  with  us. 

Then  I  am  asked,  "  Are  patients  attended  at  their 
homes."  None,  except  lying-in  cases.  We  treat  about 
4,000  of  those  a  year. 

32579.  May  I  ask  about  the  lying-in  cases,  are  your 
lying-in  wards  full  as  a  rule  ? — We  have  only  nine  beds  in 
the  lying-in  ward  and  they  are  a  new  adjunct  to  the 
hospital.  We  have  only  just  started  them,  and  those 
beds  are  always  full.  We  treat  cases  outside  which  are 
very  useful  for  the  nurses  ;  we  are  turning  out  about 
forty-eight  midwives  every  year  now. 

Then  I  am  asked  what  investigation  is  made  as  to  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  homes  of  the  patients.  None. 
What  investigation  is  made  as  to  the  personal  habits 
of  the  patients  ?  Practically  none.  The  doctor  does 
that.  We  know  all  the  diseases  down  there  pretty  well 
from  the  coal  workers,  wool  sorters,  fur  and  hide  workers, 
garret  stitchers,  and  others.  The  next  question  is, 
"  Do  the  voluntary  hospitals  anticipate  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  number  of  patients."  This  table  which 
is  set  out  is  really  rather  an  interesting  one,  because  it 
shows  there  is  very  little  increase  indeed  ;  it  is  rather  a 
decrease  in  what  are  called  the  ordinary  out-patients.  If 
you  look  at  the  return  of  the  London  Hospital  out- 
patients you  will  see  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number, 
but  that  is  because  we  have  opened  special  departments, 
and  those  special  departments  have  very  largely  increased 
the  number  of  patients,  but  if  you  look  at  the  right- 
hand  column  (p.  353,  par.  23),  the  ordinary  out-patients,  you 
will  see  if  you  take  1898,  there  is  only  an  increase  of 
3,000  ;  there  is  a  decrease  now  on  1901,  1902  and  1903. 
You  will  see  that  in  1904  there  were  82,000  out-patients, 
if  you  add  the  special  departments  to  the  ordinary  out- 
patients. The  foUowing  is  rather  interesting ;  50,000 
of  that  82,000  came  from  within  a  one  mile  radius  of  the 
hospital.  You  will  appreciate  that  a  mile  radius  is  a 
distance  of  two  miles  across  a  circle.  It  is  a  striking 
fact,  that  23,000  of  them  came  from  a  two  mile  radius, 
and  it  is  a  striking  fact  for  this  reason,  that  when  you 
see  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  who  are  attending 
the  hospitals,  when  you  are  told  that  the  whole  of  London 
is  attending  the  hospitals,  it  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that 
the  same  individual  is  counted  over  and  over  again. 
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For  instance,  a  patient,  may  be  an  out-patient,  then 
he  may  be  an  in-patient,  in  that  case  he  would  count 
two,  and  a  person  who  has  been  as  ill  as  that  may  very 
likely  come  back  in  the  course  of  the  year  and  go  through 
out-patient  and  in-patient  stages  again,  then  he  would 
count  four. 

32580.  Within  the  mile  radius  it  is  what  ?— 50,000  and 
23,000  within  the  two  mile  radius.  The  two  mile  radius 
of  the  London  Hospital  has  this  peculiarity  ;  it  would 
cut  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Gray's  Inn  Road  and  Hackney 
Do\TOs,  and  any  person  coming  from  the  two  mile 
radius  would  be  a  great  deal  nearer  to  a  great  many  other 
hospitals  ;  they  would  be  quite  close  to  St.  Thomas',  West- 
minster, St.  Bartholomew's,  and  the  Royal  Free  Hospital 
in  Gray's  Inn  Road,  and  so  on.  Therefore  of  these  23,000 
people  who  come  from  the  two  mile  radius,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  them  had  been  to 
other  hospitals,  again  making  the  statistics  false  as  to 
the  number  of  people  attending  the  hospitals.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  think  when  you  see  the  fact  that  so  many  million 
people  are  attended  in  the  London  hospitals,  and  it  is 
said  therefore  we  are  gradually  pauperising  the  whole  of 
London,  it  at  all  follows  that  the  numbers  are  anything  like 
accurate.  From  the  three  mile  radius  there  are  7,000 
people  come,  and  from  the  4  mile  radius  2,000.  Of  course 
those  have  an  enormous  selection  of  hospital  accommoda- 
tion at  that  distance. 

32581.  (Mr.  Booth.)  That  is  the  80,000  with  which 
you  are  dealing  ? — The  82,000  persons,  the  whole  of 
the  out-patients  that  came  to  the  hospital  in  the  year 
1904. 

32582.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  Those  are  not  separate  cases  ? 
Yes,  sepr.rate  cases,  but  a  person  might  come  in 
January  and  the  same  person  come  again  in  August, 
and  be  counted  again  then.  (Mr.  Morrii.)  Ye3,  if  he 
comes  for  a  different  thing.  If  a  man  comes  for  pneu- 
monia in  January  and  for  varicose  veins  in  June,  ho 
would  be  counted  as  a  different  patient. 

32583.  He  would  not  be  referred  to  his  case  paper  ? — 
(Hon.  Sydney  Holland.)  He  ought  to  be,  if  he  comes 
within  three  months,  • 

32584.  You  have  not  got  case  papers  ? — Yes,  they  are 
all  tabulated  and  kept.  (Mr.  Morris.)  He  would  be 
counted  as  two  patients  suffering  from  two  different 
complaints. 

32585.  Then  complaint  is  the  unit  ? — Yes. 

32586.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  compihng  these  figures, 
what  do  you  call  a  new  out-patient  ? — A  patient  who 
has  not  been  before  for  that  particular  complaint. 

32587.  Supposing  it  is  the  same  complaint  he  came 
for  in  January  that  he  comes  for  again  in  December  ? — 
He  would  only  be  counted  as  one  patient,  because  he 
would  go  to  the  same  doctor  and  get  his  old  book. 

32588.  (Chairman.)  You  cannot  keep  a  register  of  the  The  res^ister 
names  of  the  patients  ? — It  is  kept.  of  patients, 

32589.  You  register  the  actual  names  ? — Yes,  the 
name  is  kept  and  the  case  papers  are  filed.  We  have 
often  looked  up  cases  of  people  who  have  been  there 
five  or  six  years  before. 

32590.  Does  that  registration  commence  in  the  receiv- 
ing room  ? — No,  it  is  done  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment. 

32591.  You  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  it  ? — I  do  not 
say  that  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  we  do  our  best.  As 
you  know,  people  in  the  East  end  of  London  change  their 
names  so,  especially  the  men. 

32592.  You  have  found  no  great  difficulty  in  making 
the  register  tolerably  accurate  ? — No,  I  will  not  say 
that:  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it.  (J/r.  Morris.) 
I  think  it  is  quite  accurate.  We  have  drawn  up  every  case 
that  has  been  there  during  many  years  and  made  notes 
of  them.  (Hon.  Sydney  Holland.)  Is  not  that  with 
regard  to  in-patients  :  would  that  be  so  with  regard  to 
out-patients  ?    (Mr.  Morris.)  Yes. 

32593.  (Mrs.  Webh.)  The  first  day  people  appear  ? — 
Yes,  their  names  are  all  entered. 

32594.  We  have  got  no  statistics  about  the  first  day 
people  ? — There  is  that  column  with  the  123,000  casual 
cases  :  they  do  not  go  to  the  out-patient  department 
at  all.  I  have  put  here  (p.  353.  par.  23) :  "  casualties  or  mino.' 
iUnesses  not  referred  to  the  out-patient  departm?nt." 
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32595.  (3ir.  Bentham.)  Is  the  name  and  address  of 
all  those  taken  ? — Only  the  names  and  not  addresses 
of  the  minor  cfisualties. 


The  London 
Hospital. 


Decrease  in 
casualty 
cases  in 
1900  -3  and 
cause  thereof. 


32596.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Could  you  from  the  register  identify 
27  Nov.  1906.  the  names  of  individual  persons  assisted  during  the  year  ? 

— If  the  person  gave  the  same  name. 

32597.  And  that  would  come  very  near  the  truth  ? — 
Yes. 

32598.  You  have  not  tried  it  actually  ? — No,  I  have 
not  tried  that :  I  daresay  it  would  be  interesting.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  one  of  your  clerks  to  do  it.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  124,000  in  the  year. 

32599.  May  I  ask  now  if  there  is  any  explanation  of 
the  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  casualties  you  have 
referred  to  in  the  years  1900,  1901,  1902  and  1903  :  all 
the  other  years  being  higher  ? — I  do  not  know  myself 
what  the  reason  is.  (Mr.  31  orris.)  I  tried  to  find  out, 
but  I  cannot  find  any  reason  why  they  should  have 
dropped. 

32600.  There  was  no  change  in  policy  ?  No. 

32601.  (Chairman.)  There  was  a  considerable  diop  in 
the  total  number  of  out-patients  during  those  four  years  and 
the  casualties  seem  to  have  dropped  altncst  in  proportion. 
(Mr.  Loch.)  And  the  ordinary  out-patients  have  gone  up  ? 
— (Hon.  Sydney  Holland.)  Yes.  I  do  not  know  at  all  why 
that  is :  it  is  curious. 

32602.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  the  war  ? 
— It  might  have  been  that  It  might  have  been  that  we 
were  rebuilding  the  hospital  in  those  years,  and  it  was 
very  inconvenient  to  treat  them  in  a  small  receiving 
room.  I  really  do  not  know.  (J/r.  Morris.)  I  might 
point  out  that  much  more  pressure  has  been  put  on  the 
receiving  room  officers  the  last  few  years  to  treat  cases 
finally  in  the  receiving  room  and  not  refer  them  to  the 
out-patient  department  unless  they  thought  it  quite 
necessary.  (Hon.  Sydney  Holland.)  But  the  numbers 
were  smaller  in  those  years. 

32603.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  That  would  account  for  the 
jumping  up  in  number  of  the  casualties  ? — Yes. 

32604.  (Sir  Samtiel  Provis.)  Was  the  building  going  on 
for  the  whole  of  the  four  years  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  going 
on  for  ten  years. 

32605.  (il/r.  Booth.)  Is  it  going  on  now  ? — No,  it  is 
finished  now. 

32606.  When  was  it  finished  ?— As  regards  this  depart- 
ment it  was  finished  in  about  the  middle  of  1903. 

32607.  (Mr.  Booth.)  The  decrease  in  number  is  prob- 
ably connected  -n-ith  that  ? — I  have  no  idea.  I  think  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  say.  I  think  the  war  very  likely 
had  as  much  to  do  \viih  it  as  anything  else. 

32608.  (Chairman.)  There  was  no  change  in  policy  ? — 
No.  Then  paragraph  24  of  my  Statement  deals  with  the 
cost  of  the  out-patients.  Though  we  can  deal  with 
200,000  patients  the  cost  is  very  heavy,  about  Is.  8d.  We 
are  able,  because  our  out-patient  department  is  separate, 
to  separate  the  cost  of  out-patients  from  that  of  the 
in-patients,  and  we  calculate  it  is  Is.  8d.,  but  the  King's 
Fund  and  the  Sunday  Fund  estimate  it  at  2s.  Some  of 
the  most  expensive  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  are  the 
chronic  cases,  and  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  the 
Poor  Law  could  relieve  us  of  some  of  these  cases,  such  as 
tertain  forms  of  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  ulcere,  rheu- 
matism, especially  those  ulcers  ;  they  are  very  trouble- 
some cases  to  deal  with.  There  was  one  gul  I  mentioned 
just  now  who  had  been  coming  nine  years.  We  stopped 
her  yesterday  ;  she  has  been  coming  with  hip  disease,  and 
the  reason  she  did  not  go  to  the  Poor  Law  was  that  her 
parents  got  10s.  a  week  whiL'  she  was  kept  at  home. 
She  has  been  nine  years  coming  to  us  from  Bermondsey. 
We  told  her  we  could  n»t  take  her  any  more.  If  the  Poor 
Law  could  take  those  cases  off  the  hospitals  it  would 
certainly  reUeve  the  hospitals  very  much. 

32609.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Was  tbe  10s.  from  some 
pension  fund  ? — I  was  told  the  guardians  gave  it.  (Mr. 
Morris.)  I  saw  the  letter  from  the  clerk  giving  the  10s.  a 
week. 

32610.  Then  it  was  from  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

32611.  (Chairman.)  As  you  have  raised  this  question  of 
the  chronio  cases,  is  there  any  interchange  now  between 
the  London  Hospital  and  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — 
(Hon.  S jdney  Holland.)  Yes,  we  do  refer  some  of  these 
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cases  to  the  reheving  officer,  and  with  in-patients  w  here  The  Lend 
we  find  a  case  is  becoming  chronic,  we  refer  it  to  the  HospitaL 

infirmaries,  but  we  receive  very  different  treatment  from  

the  different  infirmaries.  Luckily  at  Whitechapel  we  l'^^  transf 
have  an  extremely  nice  man  to  deal  with  in  Dr.  Larder,  gg^^g"  j^'fi 
the  medical  officer  of  the  Whitechapel  Infirmary,  and  he  Pqqj.  i^^^y^ 
makes  no  difficulty  and  treats  the  people  very  well.  As 
you  know,  our  hospital  is  in  Whitechapel  and  White- 
chapel is  obliged  therefore  to  take  every  case  from  the 
hospital  and  then  transfer  it  to  its  own  parish.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  on  the  board  of  guardians  in  Marylebone 
we  hated  the  Middlesex  hospital  because  they  were 
always  plumping  patients  on  us,  and  we  did  our  very  best 
in  fighting  against  their  ever  sending  them  to  us,  but  we 
had  to  receive  them  and  then  transfer  them  elsewhere.  If 
we  have  a  Poplar  pauper  in  the  hospital,  and  we  find  w© 
can  do  nothing  more  for  him  or  her,  we  write  to  the 
Poplar  guardians  and  say,  "  We  have  a  pauper  here,  will 
you  take  her  ?  "  The  answer  that  comes  back  is  usually 
'*  When  we  have  a  bed,"  and  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to 
have  a  bed,  and  we  have  to  keep  the  people  all  the  time. 
Of  course  really  we  could  send  the  patient  to  her  home, 
which  would  be  a  miserable  thing  to  do,  and  they  would 
have  to  take  her  in  somehow  or  board  her  out.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  probably  keep  her  till  they  have  a  bed, 
which  takes  a  long  time.  Bethnal  Green  will  never  take 
a  case  from  the  hospital  at  all.  We  had  a  test  case  the 
other  day.  They  insisted  upon  us  sending  the  pauper 
patient  out  of  the  hospital  to  its  home,  and  then  it  had  to 
go  through  all  the  Poor  Law  procedure  before  it  was 
taken  in.  St.  George's-in-the-East  will  take  any  patient 
from  us  on  a  guarantee  that  the  patient 's  a  pauper,  and 
Whitechapel  will  do  the  same,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  and  means  great  delay  to  get  a 
patient  into  an  infirmary  from  a  hospital. 

32612.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  What  guarantee  could  you 
give  that  a  person  is  a  pauper  ? — They  believe  us ;  we 
say  we  have  made  inquiries  and  we  believe  it  is  a  proper 
case  for  the  Poor  Law  and  they  accept  oiu:  word. 

32613.  Do  you  hand  that  information  over  to  the 
guardians  when  they  take  over  the  case  ? — Yes. 

32614.  Or  do  they  start  apart  from  your  information  ? — 
That  I  do  not  know.  (Mr.  Morris.)  They  do  that,  I 
happ  n  to  know. 

32615.  You  do  not  hand  over  your  information  7 — 
We  say  we  are  certain  the  case  is  a  Poor  Law  case. 

32616.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  chronic  cases, 
I  assume  from  his  illness  being  chronic  the  patient  after  a 
certain  time  becomes  a  pauper  ? — (Hon.  Sydney  Holland.) 
Not  necessarily.  A  chronic  invalid  is  not  necessarily 
a  pauper. 

32617.  Assuming  he  belongs  to  a  family,  which  is 
only  a  wage-earning  family,  the  probability  is  that  if  he  is 
chronically  ill  he  would  ? — Yes. 

32618.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  a  chronic  case 
which  is  not  a  pauper,  but  which  has  permanently  occupied 
a  bed  in  the  hospital,  could  be  removed  to  the  infirmary  7 — 
Yes.  We  cannot  possibly  treat  a  chronic  case  as  an  in- 
patient :  our  beds  are  too  valuable.  To-day  we  have 
200  people  waiting  to  go  into  the  hospital. 

32619.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  that  might  be 
one  part  of  an  arrangement  between  the  infirmaries 
and  the  hospitals  that  the  infirmaries  should  take  chronic 
cases  ? — You  will  have  to  alter  very  much  the  way 
that  poor  people  look  upon  going  into  the  infirmary. 
You  will  have  to  alter  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Poor  Law 
help  in  sickness  if  you  want  to  get  the  people  to  go  into 
the  infirmary  with  any  willingness  or  any  behef  that 
they  are  going  to  be  treated  kindly  and  well ;  you  will 
have  to  alter  all  that.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  treated 
in  many  infirmaries  extremely  well— I  think  just  as  well 
as  they  are  in  hospitals,  but  the  reluctance  to  go  there 
is  very  great  indeed. 

32620.  It  is  very  great  ?— Yes. 

32621.  In  these  chronic  cases  ? — Yes. 

32622.  Even,  say,  in  Whitechapel,  or  such  places  as 
that  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  a  patient  with  a  broken  back 
for  two  years  in  Poplar  Hospital— a  dreadful  case — and 
nothing  would  persuade  the  poor  lad  to  go  into  the 
infirmary.  At  last  he  went,  but  he  came  out  again — 
he  preferred  to  go  to  his  home.  I  have  had  several 
cases  of  broken  backs  like  that  that  we  could  do  nothing 
more  for. 
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32623.  (Sir  Samuel  Proi'ii.)  Do  you  think  that  is  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  supposed  not  to  be  well  treated 
there,  or  is  it  the  notion  of  the  stigma  of  pauperism  ? — 
The  stigma  of  pauperism  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason,  and 
perhaps  an  unfair  impression  prevails  that  they  are  not 
well  treated  there  ;  I  know  they  are — the  nurses  are  good 
and  the  matrons  are  good. 

32624.  {Chairman.)  It  is  the  fear  of  not  being  so  ? — 
think  it  is  the  stigma — the  idea  itself. 

32625.  Do  you  think  that  has  diminished  of  late  years  ? 
— That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  ;  I  have 
never  seen  it  dimi-  ish  at  all,  but  that  is  only  my  experience. 

32626.  {Mr.  Booth.)  If  they  could  go  in  a  special 
place  with  a  small  payment,  as,  for  instance,  is  done  in 
the  case  of  lunatics,  would  that  lift  the  stigma  from 
them  ? — As  you  put  it  it  sounds  as  if  it  would,  but  I 
do  not  know.  If  you  want  to  get  people  to  accept  charit- 
able relief  from  the  State  you  have  got  to  put  it  altogether 
in  a  different  way,  if  you  want  them  to  do  it  willingly. 
If  you  put  it  as  you  say  and  call  them  the  Queen's  Patients, 
or  England's  Honoured  Roll,  or  some  idea  like  that,  you 
might  get  them  to  do  it. 

32627.  (il/rs.  Webb.)  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
infectious  cases ;  nobody  objects  to  going  to  the  in- 
fectious hospitals  ? — But  they  are  not  paupers. 

32628.  But  that  is  a  State  hospital  ? — Yes,  but  there 
is  not  the  objection  to  that. 

32629.  Do  you  find  any  objection  ? — No,  not  at  all. 
The  objection  comes  in  quite  a  different  way  there. 

32630.  {Mr.  Loch.)  You  do  not  put  the  utility  of  State 
institutions  from  the  point  of  view  of  infection  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  utility  or  usefulness  of  the  other  part  of 
the  Poor  Law  institutions  in  ordinary  cases  ? — The  infec- 
tious cases  go  in  for  a  different  reason;  the  public  are 
afraid  of  their  effect  on  their  surroundings. 

32631.  The  difference  is  so  great  you  can  understand 
the  difference  of  feeling  ? — Quite.  If  you  could  stimulate 
the  same  feeling  as  regards  chronic  illness,  which  is  a  very 
serious  consideration  for  the  patients,  they  would  go 
willingly. 

32632.  {Chairman.)  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  in- 
fectious hospitals  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  patients  are  not 
paupers  ? — I  should  think  quite  that. 

32633.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  At  one  time  80  per  cent, 
were  not  paupers  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I 
should  think  it  is  very  hkely,  certainly. 

32634.  {Chairman.)  That  would  rather  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  status  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  disgrace  about  it  at  all. 

32635.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  It  is  not  that  the  people  object  to 
taking  this  treatment  free  from  the  State  ? — No. 

32636.  It  may  only  be  because  it  happens  to  be  associated 
with  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  should  think  so,  certainly. 

32637.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  There  is  scarcely  any  limit 
what  people  would  take  free  if  there  were  no  con- 
ditions attached  ? — No,  I  should  think  not.  I  w'U 
finish  if  I  may  by  giving  the  number  of  the  in-patients. 
It  is  nearly  twice  what  is  being  done  by  any  hospital  in 
England,  and  if  any  of  you  care  to  come  and  see  it,  the 
hospital  is  really  rather  a  wonderful  place  now.  Never- 
theless the  hospital  is  not  really  big  enough  for  the  work 
it  could  do.  We  have  200  people  always  waiting  to  come 
in.  The  next  question  I  am  asked — "  Is  there  any 
overlapping  between  voluntary  hospitals  and  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  ?  "  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  overlapping 
of  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  the  hospitals,  but  no 
doubt  there  is  overlapping  of  the  hospitals  and  the  Poor 
Law  infirmaries  ;  in  other  words,  we  are  relieving  paupers 
who  ought  to  be  relieved  by  Poor  Law  infirmaries.  Then 
(par.  27)  I  define  a  hospital  patient.  If  that  is  a  fair 
definition  it  includes  ma,ny  who  could  afford  to  pay  a 
general  practitioner  for  ordiaary  or  slight  ailments,  but 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  consultant  nor  the  fees  for 
an  operation,  nor  for  a  long  illness.  It  excludes  those 
who  can  pay  for  these  advantages,  and  it  also  excludes 
the  homeless,  friendlejs  and  workless,  who  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  relieving  officer.  It  seems  that  these  last 
have  reached  that  low  level  at  which  they  can  claim 
the  relief  of  the  ratepayer. 

32638.  {Chairman.)  Supjjosing  such  a  thing  occurred 
as  that  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  London  Hospital 
as  other  hospitals  have  been  removed,  and  it  disappeared 
from  the  East  End  of  London,  what  would  happen  to  the 
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people  who  are  now  getting  reUef  from  the  London  Hospital: 
would  they  go  to  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — No,  they  would  not. 

32639.  Some  proportion  of  them,  I  suppose,  must  go  ? 
— Yes,  some  small  proportion. 

32640.  Not  a  large  proportion  ? — No,  I  should  say  none 
of  them,  practically. 

32641.  You  think  they  would  try  to  go  to  other  hospitals 
at  a  distance  ? — Certainly  they  would  ;  they  would  not  go 
to  the  Poor  Law  unless  compelled. 

32642.  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary, 
as  at  present  worked,  cannot  fill  up  the  gap  ? — Oh  dear  no, 
it  is  impossible.  A  Poor  Law  infirmary  does  not  treat 
patients  the  same  ;  it  is  not  educational  ;  the  work  is  not 
scientific  ;  there  is  not  the  same  scope  for  operating.  It 
is  altogether  run  on  a  different  line. 

32643.  Let  us  reverse  it  for  a  minute  ;  you  have  had 
great  experience  in  these  matters  ;  supposing  we  go  to  a 
very  populous  part  of  London  Uke  Camberwell  where  there 
is  no  hospital  but  a  very  good  infirmary.  Would  not  that 
infirmary  bo  taking  a  good  many  of  the  cases  ; — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  am  only  answering  what  I  should  think  from 
my  experience.  I  have  been  a  guardian  for  a  good  number 
of  years,  and  hospital  chairman  for  thirteen  now.  I 
should  say  certainly  not.  I  think  if  you  went  to  Camber - 
well  and  asked  whe  e  the  people  went  you  would  find  they 
probably  came  up  to  the  London  Hospital  or  St  Thomas's 
or  Guys. 

32644.  The  object  being  to  prevent  and  diminish 
disease,  you  are  of  opinion  that  no  State  institutions  on 
the  lines  of  infirmaries  as  at  present  admin'stered  can 
do  that  work  as  successfully  as  tie  hospitals? — No, 
certainly  not ;  you  cannot  get  a  man  to  go  to  a  relieving 
officer  and  be  put  in  a  dock  and  questioned  as  thry  an 
questioned  up  hill  and  down  dale  to  receive  ohaiitabld 
relief  reluctantly  given  and  be  treated  as  if  he  were  a  thief 
in  asking  for  it.  This  system  will  never  become  popular 
in  England.  When  they  come  to  the  hospital  we  do  try 
and  show  a  little  love  and  sympathy  to  them — I  am  not 
talking  cant,  but  speaking  of  what  I  try  to  do.  The 
treatment  is  altogether  different. 

32645.  Yox  say  the  influences  connected  with  the 
hospital  rather  encourage  the  man  to  make  the  appUca- 
tion  ? — I  do  not  say  encourage  ;  but  he  knows  he  will 
be  treated  with  very  great  sympathy  and  kindness  there. 

32646.  Whereas  the  influences  necessary  with  regard 
to  the  Poor  Law  are  rather  deterrent  ? — The  object  of  the 
Poor  Law,  as  I  should  saj',  is  to  do  as  little  as  possible 
for  a  person,  and  do  it  as  reluctantly  as  possible.  That 
is  the  spirit  I  always  saw  ;  1  may  be  wrong.  The  object 
of  the  hospital  is  to  do  as  much  as  possible.  We  are  there 
to  try  and  relieve  misery.  The  Poor  Law  people  are  not 
there  for  that,  they  are  there  because  they  do  not  want  the 
scandal  of  corpses  lying  aloat  in  the  street.  That  is 
putting  it  baldly,  and,  of  course,  there  are  pleaty  of 
e  xeptions. 

32647.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  You  are  there  to  cure  disease, 
are  you  not  ? — Yes.  I  do  suggest  if  there  could  be  dis- 
pensaries opened  for  the  treatment  of  these  chronic  cases 
and  trivial  cases  it  would  reUeve  the  hospitals  very  much. 
I  think  the  finances  of  the  hospitals  are  in  a  very  seiious 
condition,  many  of  them  really  are  hardly  able  to  go  on, 
and  we  are  doing  such  onerous  work  of  the  State — I  do 
not  want  to  beg  of  the  State,  but  I  think  some  recog- 
nition might  be  made  by  t'le  State  ;  and  when  you  conij 
to  consider  and  report  I  do  not  know  v.'hether  it  would 
be  possible  for  hospita's  to  be  helped  to  do  this  worii 
instead  of  infirmaries.  I  do  not  know  W  lether  that  s  ;rt 
of  line  would  be  possible.  Consitte.  in what  we  are 
doing  for  the  State  :  we  are  training  all  the  doctors  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
sanitary  inspectors,  the  medical  officers  of  health,  and 
the  whole  of  the  profession,  and  we  are  also  treating  a 
vast  number  of  people  who  would  become  paupers  if  it 
were  not  for  the  hospitals — I  think  that  it  would  not 
be  unfair  that  the  State  should  contribute. 

32648.  Borough  councils  do  contribute  to  the  hos- 
pitals in  some  cases  ?— Yes,  some  of  the  guardians  con- 
tribute. 

32649.  And  borough  councils  ? — The  borough  council 
of  Fulham  contributes  to  the  We.it  London  Hospital  ? 
— {Mr.  Morris.)  There  are  one  or  two.  I  remember 
seeing  Hackney  did. 
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32595.  {31r.  Bentham.)  Is  the  name  and  address  of 
all  those  taken  ? — Only  the  names  and  not  addresses 
of  the  minor  casualties. 
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32596.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Could  you  from  the  register  identify 
27  Nov.  1906.  tte  names  of  individual  persons  assisted  during  the  year  ? 

— If  the  person  gave  the  same  name. 

32597.  And  that  would  come  very  near  the  truth  ? — 
Yes. 

32598.  You  have  not  tried  it  actually  ? — No,  I  have 
not  tried  that :  I  daresay  it  would  be  interesting.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  one  of  your  clerks  to  do  it.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  124,000  in  the  year. 

32599.  May  I  ask  now  if  there  is  any  explanation  of 
the  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  casualties  you  have 
referred  to  in  the  years  1900,  1901,  1902  and  1903  :  all 
the  other  years  being  higher  ? — I  do  not  know  myself 
what  the  reason  is.  (J/r.  Morris.)  I  tried  to  find  out, 
but  I  carmot  find  any  reason  why  they  should  have 
dropped. 

32600.  There  was  no  change  in  policy  ?  No. 

32601.  (Chairman.)  There  was  a  considerable  diop  in 
the  total  number  of  out-patients  during  those  four  years  and 
the  casualties  seem  to  have  dropped  altncst  in  proportion. 
(Mr.  Loch.)  And  the  ordinary  out-patients  have  gone  up  ? 
— (Hon.  Sydney  Holland.)  Yes.  I  do  not  know  at  all  why 
that  is :  it  is  curious. 

32602.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  the  war  ? 
— It  might  have  been  that  It  might  have  been  that  we 
were  rebuilding  the  hospital  in  those  years,  and  it  was 
very  inconvenient  to  treat  them  in  a  small  receiving 
room.  I  really  do  not  know.  (Mr.  Morris.)  I  might 
point  out  that  much  more  pressure  has  been  put  on  the 
receiving  room  officers  the  last  few  years  to  treat  cases 
finally  in  the  receiving  room  and  not  refer  them  to  the 
out-patient  department  unless  they  thought  it  quite 
necessary.  (Hon.  Sydney  Holland.)  But  the  numbers 
were  smaller  in  those  years. 

32GG3.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  That  would  account  for  the 
jumping  up  in  number  of  the  casualties  ? — Yes. 

32604.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Was  the  building  going  on 
for  the  whole  of  the  four  years  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  going 
on  for  ten  years. 

32605.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Is  it  going  on  now  ? — No,  it  is 
finished  now. 

32606.  When  was  it  finished  ? — As  regards  this  depart- 
ment it  was  finished  in  about  the  middle  of  1903. 

32607.  (Mr.  Booth.)  The  decrease  in  number  is  prob- 
ably connected  with  that  ? — I  have  no  idea.  I  think  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  say.  I  think  the  war  very  hkely 
had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  anything  else. 

32608.  (Chairman.)  There  was  no  change  in  policy  ? — 
No.  Then  paragraph  24  of  my  Statement  deals  with  the 
cost  of  the  out-patients.  Though  we  can  deal  with 
200,000  patients  the  cost  is  very  heavy,  about  Is.  8d.  We 
are  able,  because  our  out-patient  department  is  separate, 
to  separate  the  cost  of  out-patients  from  that  of  the 
in-patients,  and  we  calculate  it  is  Is.  8d.,  but  the  King's 
Fund  and  the  Sunday  Fund  estimate  it  at  2s.  Some  of 
the  most  expensive  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  are  the 
chronic  cases,  and  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  the 
Poor  Law  could  relieve  us  of  some  of  these  cases,  such  as 
rertain  forms  of  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  ulcers,  rheu- 
matism, especially  those  ulcers  ;  they  are  very  trouble- 
some cases  to  deal  with.  There  was  one  giil  I  mentioned 
just  now  who  had  been  coming  nine  years.  We  stopped 
her  yesterday  ;  she  has  been  coming  with  hip  disease,  and 
the  reason  she  did  not  go  to  the  Poor  Law  was  that  her 
parents  got  10s.  a  week  whili  she  was  kept  at  home. 
She  has  been  nine  years  coming  to  us  from  Bermondsey. 
We  told  her  we  could  not  take  her  any  more.  If  the  Poor 
Law  could  take  those  cases  ofip  the  hospitals  it  would 
certainly  relieve  the  hospitals  very  much. 

32609.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Was  the  10s.  from  some 
pension  fund  ? — I  was  told  the  guardians  gave  it.  (Mr. 
Morris.)  I  saw  the  letter  from  the  clerk  giving  the  10s.  a 
week. 

32610.  Then  it  was  from  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

32611.  (Chairman.)  As  you  have  raised  this  question  of 
the  chronio  cases,  is  there  any  interchange  now  between 
the  London  Hospital  and  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — 
(Hon.  S jdney  Holland.)  Yes,  we  do  refer  some  of  these 
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cases  to  the  reheving  oflScer,  and  with  in-patients  where  The  Lend 
we  find  a  case  is  becoming  chronic,  we  refer  it  to  the  Hospital, 

infirmaries,  but  we  receive  very  different  treatment  from   ■ 

the  different  infirmarie.?.  Luckily  at  Whitechapel  we  '^'^^  tiansf 
have  an  extremely  nice  man  to  deal  with  in  Dr.  Larder,  °^  clironic 
the  medical  officer  of  the  Whitechapel  Infirmary,  and  he  p^jf^  l°  *' 
makes  no  difficulty  and  treats  the  people  very  well.  As 
you  know,  our  hospital  is  in  Whitechapel  and  White- 
chapel is  obliged  therefore  to  take  every  case  from  the 
hospital  and  then  transfer  it  to  its  own  parish.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  on  the  board  of  guardians  in  Marylebone 
we  hated  the  Middlesex  hospital  because  they  were 
always  plumping  patients  on  us,  and  we  did  our  very  best 
in  fighting  against  their  ever  sending  them  to  us,  but  we 
had  to  receive  them  and  then  transfer  them  elsewhere.  If 
we  have  a  Poplar  pauper  in  the  hospital,  and  we  find  we 
can  do  nothing  more  for  him  or  her,  we  write  to  the 
Poplar  guardians  and  say,  "  We  have  a  pauper  here,  will 
you  take  her  ?  "  The  answer  that  comes  back  is  usually 
'*  When  we  have  a  bed,"  and  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to 
have  a  bed,  and  we  have  to  keep  the  people  all  the  time. 
Of  course  really  we  could  send  the  patient  to  her  home, 
which  would  be  a  miserable  thing  to  do,  and  they  would 
have  to  take  her  in  somehow  or  board  her  out.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  probably  keep  her  till  they  have  a  bed, 
which  takes  a  long  time.  Bethnal  Green  will  never  take 
a  ease  from  the  hospital  at  all.  We  had  a  test  case  the 
other  day.  They  insisted  upon  us  sending  the  pauper 
patient  out  of  the  hospital  to  its  home,  and  then  it  had  to 
go  through  all  the  Poor  Law  procedure  before  it  was 
taken  in.  St.  George's-in-the-East  will  take  any  patient 
from  us  on  a  guarantee  that  the  patient  "s  a  pauper,  and 
Whitechapel  will  do  the  same,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  and  means  great  delay  to  get  a 
patient  into  an  infirmary  from  a  hospital. 

32612.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  What  guarantee  could  you 
give  that  a  person  is  a  pauper  ? — They  believe  us ;  we 
say  we  have  made  inquiries  and  we  believe  it  is  a  proper 
case  for  the  Poor  Law  and  they  accept  our  word. 

32613.  Do  you  hand  that  information  over  to  the 
guardians  when  they  take  over  the  ease  ? — Yes. 

32614.  Or  do  they  start  apart  from  your  information  ? — 
That  I  do  not  know.  (Mr.  Morris.)  They  do  that,  I 
happ  n  to  know. 

32615.  You  do  not  hand  over  your  information  ? — 
We  say  we  are  certain  the  case  is  a  Poor  Law  case. 

32616.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  chronic  cases, 
I  assume  from  his  illness  being  chronic  the  patient  after  a 
certain  time  becomes  a  pauper  ? — (Hon.  Sydney  Holland.) 
Not  necessarily.  A  chronic  invalid  is  not  necessarily 
a  pauper. 

32617.  Assuming  he  belongs  to  a  family,  which  is 
only  a  wage-earning  family,  the  probability  is  that  if  he  is 
chronically  ill  he  would  ? — Yes. 

32618.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  a  chronic  case 
which  is  not  a  pauper,  but  which  has  permanently  occupied 
a  bed  in  the  hospital,  could  be  removed  to  the  infirmary  ? — 
Yes.  We  cannot  possibly  treat  a  chronic  case  as  an  in- 
patient :  our  beds  are  too  valuable.  To-day  we  have 
200  people  waiting  to  go  into  the  hospital. 

32619.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  that  might  be 
one  part  of  an  arrangement  between  the  infirmaries 
and  the  hospitals  that  the  infirmaries  should  take  chronic 
cases  ? — You  will  have  to  alter  very  much  the  way 
that  poor  people  look  upon  going  into  the  infirmary. 
You  will  have  to  alter  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Poor  Law 
help  in  sickness  if  you  want  to  get  the  people  to  go  into 
the  infirmary  with  any  willingness  or  any  behef  that  -pj^g'^ete 
they  are  going  to  be  treated  kindly  and  well ;  you  will  fence  of 
have  to  alter  all  that.    I  have  no  doubt  they  are  treated  door  med 
in  many  infirmaries  extremely  well — I  think  just  as  well  relief,and 
as  they  are  in  hospitals,  but  the  reluctance  to  go  there  question 
is  very  great  indeed. 

32620.  It  is  very  great  ?— Yes. 

32621.  In  these  chronic  cases  ? — Yes. 

32622.  Even,  say,  in  Whitechapel,  or  such  places  as 
that  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  a  patient  with  a  broken  back 
for  two  years  in  Poplar  Hospital—  a  dreadful  case — and 
nothing  would  persuade  the  poor  lad  to  go  into  the 
infirmary.  At  last  he  went,  but  he  came  out  again — 
he  preferred  to  go  to  his  home.  I  have  had  several 
cases  of  broken  backs  like  that  that  we  could  do  nothing 
more  for. 
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32623.  (Sir  Samuel  Provit.)  Do  you  think  that  is  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  supposed  not  to  be  well  treated 
there,  or  is  it  the  notion  of  the  stigma  of  pauperism  ? — 
The  stigma  of  pauperism  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason,  and 
perhaps  an  unfair  impression  prevails  that  they  are  not 
well  treated  there  ;  I  know  they  are — the  nurses  are  good 
and  the  matrons  are  good. 

32624.  ((Chairman.)  It  is  the  fear  of  not  being  so  ? — 
think  it  is  the  stigma — the  idea  itself. 

32625.  Do  you  think  that  has  diminished  of  late  years  ? 
— That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  ;  I  have 
never  seen  it  dimi'  ish  at  all,  but  that  is  only  my  experience. 

32626.  (Mr.  Booth.)  If  they  could  go  in  a  si^ecial 
place  with  a  small  payment,  as,  for  instance,  is  done  in 
the  case  of  lunatics,  would  that  lift  the  stigma  from 
them  ? — As  you  put  it  it  sounds  as  if  it  would,  but  I 
do  not  know.  If  you  want  to  get  people  to  accept  charit- 
able relief  from  the  State  you  have  got  to  put  it  altogether 
in  a  different  way,  if  you  want  them  to  do  it  willingly. 
If  you  put  it  as  you  say  and  call  them  the  Queen's  Patients, 
or  England's  Honoured  Roll,  or  some  idea  like  that,  you 
might  get  them  to  do  it. 

32627.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
infectious  cases ;  nobody  objects  to  going  to  the  in- 
fectious hospitals  ? — But  they  are  not  paupers. 

32628.  But  that  is  a  State  hospital  ? — Yes,  but  there 
is  not  the  objection  to  that. 

32629.  Do  you  find  any  objection  ? — No,  not  at  all. 
The  objection  comes  in  quite  a  different  way  there. 

32630.  (Mr.  Loch.)  You  do  not  put  the  utility  of  State 
institutions  from  the  point  of  view  of  infection  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  utility  or  usefulness  of  the  other  part  of 
the  Poor  Law  institutions  in  ordinary  cases  ? — The  infec- 
tious cases  go  in  for  a  different  reison;  the  public  are 
afraid  of  their  effect  on  their  surroundings. 

32631.  The  difference  is  so  great  you  can  understand 
the  difference  of  feeling  ? — Quite.  If  you  could  stimulate 
the  same  feeling  as  regards  chronic  illness,  which  is  a  very 
serious  consideration  for  the  patients,  they  would  go 
willingly. 

32632.  (Chairman.)  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  in- 
fectious hospitals  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  patients  are  not 
paupers  ? — I  should  think  quite  that. 

32633.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  At  one  time  80  per  cent, 
were  not  paupers  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I 
should  think  it  is  very  hkely,  certainly. 

32634.  (Chairman.)  That  would  rather  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  status  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  disgrace  about  it  at  all. 

32635.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  It  is  not  that  the  people  object  to 
taking  this  treatment  free  from  the  State  ? — No. 

32636.  It  may  only  be  because  it  happens  to  be  associated 
with  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  should  think  so,  certainly. 

32637.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  There  is  scarcely  any  limit 
what  people  would  take  free  if  there  were  no  con- 
ditions attached  ? — No,  I  should  think  not.  I  will 
finish  if  I  may  by  giving  the  number  of  the  in-patients. 
It  is  nearly  twice  what  is  being  done  by  any  hospital  in 
England,  and  if  any  of  you  care  to  come  and  see  it,  the 
hospital  is  really  rather  a  wonderful  place  now.  Never- 
theless the  hospital  is  not  really  big  enough  for  the  work 
it  could  do.  We  have  200  people  always  wa.ting  to  como 
in.  The  next  question  I  am  asked — "  Is  there  any 
overlapping  between  voluntary  hospitals  and  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  ?  "  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  overlajjping 
of  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  the  hospitals,  but  no 
doubt  there  is  overlapping  of  the  hospitals  and  the  Poor 
Law  infirmaries  ;  in  other  words,  we  are  relieving  paupers 
who  ought  to  be  relieved  by  Poor  Law  infirmaries.  Then 
(par.  27)  I  define  a  hospital  patient.  If  that  is  a  fair 
definition  it  includes  many  who  could  afford  to  pay  a 
general  practitioner  for  ordinary  or  slight  ailments,  but 
Avho  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  consultant  nor  the  fees  for 
an  operation,  nor  for  a  long  illness.  It  excludes  those 
who  can  pay  for  these  advantages,  and  it  also  excludes 
the  homeless,  friendless  and  workless,  who  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  relieving  offi.cer.  It  seems  that  these  last 
have  reached  that  low  level  at  which  they  can  claim 
the  relief  of  the  ratepayer. 

32638.  (Chairman.)  Supj^osing  such  a  thing  occurred 
as  that  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  London  Hospital 
as  other  hospitals  have  been  removed,  and  it  disappeared 
from  the  East  End  of  London,  what  would  happen  to  the 
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people  who  are  now  getting  relief  from  the  London  Hospital:  The  Hon.  S. 
would  they  go  to  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in  the  neigh-  Holland  and 
bourhood  ? — No,  they  would  not.  Mr.  E.  W. 

32639.  Some  proportion  of  them,  I  suppose,  must  go  ?   

— Yes,  some  small  proportion.  27  Nov.  1906. 

32640.  Not  a  large  proportion  ? — No,  I  should  say  none  ~" 
of  them,  practically.  Hospital  ° 

32641.  You  think  they  would  try  to  go  to  other  hospitals  —  

at  a  distance  ? — Certainly  they  would  ;  they  would  not  go  The  q\iestion 
to  the  Poor  Law  unless  compelled.  °f  overlap- 

ping between 

32642.  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary,  Poor  Law  and 
as  at  present  worked,  cannot  fill  up  the  gap  ? — Oh  dear  no,  voluntary 

it  is  impossible.    A  Poor  Law  infirmary  does  not  treat  hospitals, 
patients  the  same  ;  it  is  not  educational ;  the  work  is  not 
scientific  ;  there  is  not  the  same  scope  for  operating.  It 
is  altogether  run  on  a  different  line. 

32643.  Let  us  reverse  it  for  a  minute  ;  you  have  had 
great  experience  in  these  matters  ;  supposing  we  go  to  a 
very  populous  part  of  London  hke  Camberwell  where  there 
is  no  hospital  but  a  very  good  infirmary.  Would  not  that 
infirmary  be  taking  a  good  many  of  the  cases  ; — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  am  only  answering  what  I  should  think  from 
my  experience.  I  have  been  a  guardian  for  a  good  number 
of  years,  and  hospital  chairman  for  thirteen  now.  I 
should  say  certainly  not.  I  think  if  you  went  to  Camber- 
well  and  asked  whe  e  the  people  went  you  would  find  they 
probably  came  up  to  the  London  Hospital  or  St  Thomas's 
or  Guys. 

32644.  The   object  being   to    prevent  and  diminish  The  deter- 
disease,  you  are  of  opinion  that  no  State  institutions  on  rence  of  Poor 
the  lines  of  infirmaries  as  at  present  admin'stered  can  Law  as  pom- 
do  that  work  as  successfully  as  ti  e  hospitals  ?— No,  P*'"''^^^^^^^^^ 
certainly  not ;  you  cannot  get  a  man  to  go  to  a  relieving  " 
officer  and  be  put  in  a  dock  and  questioned  as  th'y  ars 
questioned  up  hill  and  down  dale  to  receive  charitable 

relief  reluctantly  given  and  be  treated  as  if  he  were  a  thief 
in  asking  for  it.  This  system  will  never  become  popular 
in  England.  When  they  come  to  the  hospital  we  do  try 
and  show  a  little  love  and  sympathy  to  them — I  am  not 
talking  cant,  but  speaking  of  what  I  try  to  do.  The 
treatment  is  altogether  different. 

32645.  Yoa  say  the  influences  connected  with  the 
hospital  rather  encourage  the  man  to  make  the  applica- 
tion ? — I  do  not  say  encourage  ;  but  he  knows  he  will 
be  treated  with  very  great  sympathy  and  kindness  there. 

32646.  Whereas  the  influences  necessary  with  regard 
to  the  Poor  Law  are  rather  deterrent  ? — The  object  of  the 
Poor  Law,  as  I  should  sa}'',  is  to  do  as  little  as  possible 
for  a  person,  and  do  it  as  reluctantly  as  possible.  That 
is  the  spirit  I  always  saw  ;  1  may  be  wTong.  The  object 
of  the  hospital  is  to  do  as  much  as  possible.  We  are  there 
to  try  and  reheve  misery.  The  Poor  Law  people  are  not 
there  for  that,  they  are  there  because  they  do  not  want  the 
scandal  of  corpses  lying  aloat  in  the  street.  That  is 
putting  it  baldly,  and,  of  course,  there  are  pleaty  of 
e  ceptions. 

32647.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  You  are  ther;  to  cure  disease,  Question  of 
are  you  not  ? — Yes.  I  do  suggest  if  there  could  be  dis-  State  assist- 
pensaries  opened  for  the  treatment  of  these  chronic  cases  ^"^'^  to^vol- 
and  trivial  cases  it  would  reheve  the  hospitals  very  much.  "[^^^^^^ 

I  think  the  finances  of  the  hospitals  are  in  a  very  seiious 
condition,  many  of  them  really  are  hardly  able  to  go  on, 
and  we  are  doing  such  onerous  work  of  the  State — I  do 
not  want  to  beg  of  the  State,  but  I  think  soms  recog- 
nition might  be  made  by  t  ie  St  it'^  ;  and  when  you  cokid 
to  consider  and  report  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  liospita's  to  be  helped  to  do  this  wor'.: 
instead  of  infirmaries.  I  do  not  knOTT  W  iether  Lhat  s  :rt 
of  line  would  be  possible.  Consicieiin;  what  we  are 
doing  for  the  State  :  we  are  training  all  the  doctors  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
sanitary  inspectors,  the  medical  officers  of  health,  and 
the  whole  of  the  profession,  and  we  are  also  treating  a 
vast  number  of  people  who  would  become  paupers  if  it 
were  not  for  the  hospitals — I  think  that  it  would  not 
be  unfair  that  the  State  should  contribute. 

32648.  Borough  councils  do  contribute  to  the  hos- 
pitals in  some  cases  ? — Yes,  some  of  the  guardians  con- 
tribute. 

32649.  And  borough  councils  ? — The  borough  council 
of  Fulham  contributes  to  the  West  London  Hospital  ? 
— (Mr.  Morris.)  There  are  one  or  two.  I  remember 
seeing  Hackney  did. 
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32650.  That  would  be  a  precedent ;  it  would  be  better 
for  the  borough  councils  to  do  it  ? — (Hon.  Sydney  Hol- 
land.) Their  contribution  is  £20  or  £10,  cr  something 
of  that  sort,  given  extremely  grudgingly.  You  have 
to  ask  for  it  every  year ;  then  perhaps  you  get  an 
agitator  on  the  Council  whose  distant  relative  has 
b";en  "  cruelly  used  "  as  he  says,  and  down  comes  the 
subscription. 

32651.  [Chairman.)  It  is  alleged  that  if  the  hospitals 
receive  public  money,  either  from  the  rates  or  from  taxes, 
it  would  diminish  the  amount  which  they  now  receive 
from  charitable  sources.  Do  you  mind,  if  you  know, 
telling  me  whether  the  sort  of  general  charitable  levy 
for  hospitals  on  Hospital  Saturday,  and  so  on,  has  dimi- 
nished the  subscriptions  ? — No,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
think  it  has,  nor  has  the  King's  Fund,  which  is  an  enor- 
mous fund.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  coiild  be  spent  in 
charity. 

32652.  [Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  A  certain  number  of 
people  have  been  drawn  on  by  those  funds  to  contribute  1 
— Yes,  people  give  for  all  sorts  of  reasons  ;  sometimes  your 
sermons  have  made  people  give  who  have  never  given  at 
any  other  time. 

32653.  (Chairman.)  Assuming  that  the  hospitals  were 
allowed  to  keep  their  individuality,  so  as  still  to  interest 
the  charitable  clievtele  which  supports  them,  do  you 
think  subvention  from  public  funds  would  diminish 
the  voluntary  support  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
difficulty  about  subvention  from  public  funds  is  that 
in  this  country  we  always  think  that  taxation  means 
representation,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  fatal,  I  am 
quite  certain,  to  have  on  the  management  of  the  hos- 
pitals representatives  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  and 
that  sort  of  people  ;  that  would  take  away  from  the 
pleasure  of  the  work,  I  am  sure.  I  should  not  a  bit  mind 
Local  Government  inspectors  coming  down  and  seeing  us. 

32654.  Assuming  that  certain  conditions  were  laid 
down  ? — I  should  not  a  bit  mind  anything  of  that  sort. 
In  Australia  for  every  pound  the  public  give  the  State  gives 
a  pound  ;  that  stimulates  giving  in  some  cases. 

32655.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Would  you  accept  that  ? — Person- 
ally, yes  ;  but  there  is  always  a  great  cry  about :  "  Do  not 
let  us  have  any  help  from  the  State."  I  feel  that  the  State, 
if  it  can  get  a  lot  of  people  to  keep  its  sick  poor  without  help 
is  rather  silly  if  it  is  going  to  do  anything  to  stop  that ;  I 
think  the  State  might  encourage  these  people  by  helping 
them. 

32656.  (Chairman.)  Your  idea  is,  as  you  said  before, 
that  you  think  a  contribution  from  the  rates  would  not 
necessarily  diminish  voluntary  effort  'i- — No,  I  do  not  say 
from  the  rates. 

32657.  I  will  say  from  public  sources  ? — I  think  the 
State  might  say  :  You  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  national 
work  ;  we  will  give  you  so  much  in  proportion  to  what 
you  are  doing. 

32658.  (Mr.  Booth.)  For  that  particular  branch  of  the 
work  ? — Yes. 

32659.  (Chairman.)  In  your  paper  you  draw  a  distinction, 
which  is  a  very  good  one,  between  co-operation  and  amal- 
gamation ? — Amalgamation  is  impossible.  You  cannot 
have  amalgamation  without  the  same  management,  of 
course. 

32660.  A  more  or  less  imiform  system  ? — Yes,  the  whole 
thing  is  different.  The  objects  of  the  hospitals  and  Poor 
Law  infirmaries  are  so  different  you  could  not  have  it. 

32661.  Co-operation  could  be  made  effective  and  stilJ 
there  be  distinct  individuality  left  ? — Yes,  co-operation 
could  be  made  effective  if  we  had  somewhere  what  I  may 
call  a  sympathetic  place  to  which  we  could  refer  many  of 
these  cases  which  are  a  great  drag  on  our  funds,  if  we  could 
be  sure  that  they  would  be  treated  equally  well  at  some 
sympathetic  place. 

32662.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  Without  the  stigma  of  pauperism  ? 
Yes ;   it  is  a   shame  to  stigmatise  a  person  as  a 

pauper  because  he  has  S,  long  dragging  illness. 

32663.  How  would  it  be  if  you  put  it  under  a  responsible 
health  authority,  as  you  do  in  the  case  of  infectious  illness  ? 
 I  do  not  know  ;  you  know  much  better  than  I  do. 

32664.  You  want  to  take  it  out  of  the  area  of  pauperism  ? 
— It  must  be. 


32665.  (Chairman.)  Your  disposition  would  not  be  to 
make  hospital  treatment  free,  but  to  charge  very  much  on 
the  principle  you  are  doing  ?— Certainly.  Nobody  moves 
so  slowly  as  hospitals,  and  that  will  not  be  carried  yet,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  right  principle  that  everybody  who 
uses  a  hospital  should  contribute  according  to  their  means. 

32666.  Do  the  patients  that  pay  feel  themselves  superior 
to  or  do  they  object  in  any  way  to  being  mixed  up  with 
t  he  people  who  do  not  pay  ? — No. 

32667.  There  is  no  feeling  of  that  kind  at  all  ?— No, 
none  at  all.  (Mr.  Morris).  At  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  a 
patient  who  is  able  pays  a  guinea  a  week  and  he  is  called 
a  "  P. P. P.,"  poor  paying  patient,  which  is  put  up  over  his 
bed.  (Hon.  Sydney  Holland.)  He  has  no  different 
treatment.  (Mr.  Morris)  Not  at  all.  He  is  treated 
exactly  the  same. 

32668.  Have  you  any  wards  at  the  London  Hospital 
where  the  patients  pay  the  full  cost  ? — (Hon.  Sydney 
Holland.)  No,  indeed  not,  all  our  wards  are  wanted  for 
the  poor  people. 

32669.  (Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Is  your  hospital  full  at  all 
periods  of  the  year  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

32670.  It  frequently  occurs  that  you  have  cases,  which 
properly  should  be  treated  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries, 
there  to  the  exclusion  of  other  cases  ? — Yes.  When  you 
say  properly  treated  in  infirmaries  I  am  assuming  that 
that  case  could  be  treated  there.  There  are  not  many 
I'oor  Law  infirmaries  which  could  carry  out  the  operations 
which  are  done,  and  many  of  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  have 
certainly  not  got  as  good  doctors  as  we  have  got  at  the 
hospital  ;  but  if  you  are  speaking  from  what  you  call  the 
economic  eligibility,  there  are  many  cases  at  the  London 
Hospital  who  are  too  poor  to  give  anything  at  all,  who 
really  are  paupers. 

32671.  When  you  send  word  to  the  workhouse  in- 
firmaries and  ask  them  to  take  a  case  in,  and  they  put  you 
off  with  the  plea  of  no  room,  do  you  recover  from-  the 
guardians  the  cost  of  relieving  them  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  we  could.  I  do  not  think  we  can  recover  from  the 
guardians  unless  the  person  has  been  made  a  pauper, 
and  then  has  been  treated  afterwards. 

32672.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Unless  the  guardians  agree 
to  pay  ? — The  guardians  do  sometimes  agree  to  pay  and 
then  we  charge  2s.  6d.  a  day.  They  do  sometimes 
send  cases  to  us. 

32673.  (Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  When  you  have  cases 
which  obviously  ought  to  be  treated  by  them  do  you 
apply  to  the  guardians  in  nearly  all  cases  for  payment  ? — 
No,  because  they  would  rise  at  once  with  indignation. 

32674.  Could  you  not  put  pressure  on  them  by  sajnng 
if  they  do  not  do  so  you  will  transfer  the  case  to  them  ? — - 
You  know  what  that  sort  of  warfare  would  be  with  them  ; 
they  would  hit  you  back  in  the  eye  some  other  way ;  we 
do  it  whenever  we  can,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  endless  cor- 
respondence you  would  have  with  them. 

32675.  English  infirmary  authorities  if  they  have 
Irish  sick  paupers  think  nothing  of  transferring  the  sick 
persons  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  well  and  dumping 
them  down  at  the  doors  of  the  workhouse,  saying : 
Here  is  a  patient,  you  must  receive  him.  If  the  board  ol 
guardians  were  to  say :  We  have  no  room,  they  would  say : 
We  cannot  go  into  that,  you  must  make  room.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  you  should  not  do  that  ? — That  is  all 
right  in  theory,  but  what  happens  if  you  do  that  here. 
That  patient  would  certainly  die  in  the  streets,  and  the 
next  day  every  paper  would  have  :  "  Scandalous  treatment 
of  a  patient  in  the  London  Hospital,"  I  should  get 
hysterical  letters  from  all  over  the  country  saying  : 
"  What  on  earth  does  this  mean,  I  shall  withdraw  my 
subscription." 

32676.  If  you  brought  them  in  an  ambulance  to  the 
workhouse  infirmary  and  the  infirmary  people  were  not 
to  take  them,  if  you  had  no  room  and  they  had  no  room, 
who  would  be  responsible  ? — We  have  done  that  and 
made  a  great  commotion  ;  in  the  first  place  I  do  not  think 
the  infirmaries  in  England  would  take  them  in ;  a  case  can 
only  be  transferred  from  the  home  or  through  the  relieving 
officer.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  right  procedure  in 
England  at  all. 

32677.  The  master  is  bound  to  admit  them  in  the 
workhouse  in  case  of  urgent  necessity ;  if  a  sick  person 
comes  suddenly  to  the  workhouse  infirmary,  the  master 
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could  not  very  well  refuse  to  let  him  in  ? — I  do  not  know  if 
they  would  consider  it  urgency  if  they  had  another  bed 
to  go  to  in  the  hospital,  and  came  in  a  two-horse  ambu- 
lance :  They  would  say  this  is  not  a  case  of  urgency 
{Mr.  Morris.)  As  a  test  case  we  sent,  ten  days  ago,  by  the 
porter,  a  child  of  eight  years  suffering  from  epilefsy, 
wrapped  up  in  blankets,  to  Bethnal  Green  Infimiiiry  ; 
they  would  not  keep  him  there,  so  he  came  back  to  us 
wrapped  up  in  his  blankets. 

32678.  Could  not  your  messenger  have  handed  it  over 
to  the  porter  and  left  it  there  ? — I  think  Mr.  Holland's 
answer  is  correct  that  we  could  not  face  public  opinion  in  a 
case  like  that. 

32679.  {Sir  Samvel  Provis.)  Your  hospital  is  in  Bethnal 
Green  ? — No,  Whitechapel. 

ng      32680.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Do  you  train  nurses  in 
Y     the  London  Hospital  ? — {Hon.  Sydney  Holland.)  A  great 
many.    There  are  630  nurses  on  our  staff. 

32681.  Are  you  able  to  deal  with  as  many  applications 
as  you  get  to  train  nurses  ?  Can  you  take  as  many  as 
apply  to  you  ? — No,  a  great  many  more  apply,  but  they 
are  not  suitable.  We  have  always  got  a  vacancy  for 
every  suitable  person  at  once. 

32682.  Wliat  is  the  period  that  they  train  for  ?— They 
train  for  two  years,  and  then  they  give  us  two  years 
service  in  return  for  their  training.  In  many  hospitals 
they  charge  nurses  a  premium  when  they  join  ;  we  do  not 
charge  a  premium,  and  not  only  do  we  not  charge  a 
premium,  but  we  pay  them  from  the  first  moment  when 
they  come  in.  We  give  them  six  weeks'  preliminary 
training  at  a  training  home,  then  they  come  to  the  hospital 
and  they  get  paid  from  the  day  they  come  to  the  hospital. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  years  in  return  for  the  pay,  food  and 
training  we  have  given  them,  they  serve  the  hospital  for 
another  two  years  in  any  capacity  we  put  them  in.  That 
may  be  as  a  sister,  staff  nurse,  or  on  our  private  staff,  i.e., 
those  who  nurse  private  cases ;  if  they  do  that  their 
fees  go  to  the  hospital.  They  sign  an  agreement  for  four 
years.  During  the  last  two  years  their  pay  is  very  much 
increased,  and  any  private  nurse  staying  with  us  till 
she  is  forty-five  who  has  given  twenty  years'  service, 
retires  on  a  full  pay  pension  of  £55  a  year. 

32683.  Do  you  give  them  the  certificate  as  a  trained 
nurse  after  four  years  or  two  ? — They  get  a  certificate 
as  a  trained  nurse  after  two  years,  and  the  full  certificate 
is  given  after  four  years.  We  consider  at  the  London 
Hospital  we  can  train  a  nurse  perfectly  in  two  years. 
Florence  Nightingale  said  she  could  do  it  in  twelve  months 
if  she  paid  her  attention  to  one,  and  we  consider  that 
with  the  opportunities  we  have  and  with  the  preliminary 
training  we  can  train  a  nurse  in  two  years.  "  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  and  when  His  Majesty 
was  ill  we  had  the  honour  of  nursing  him.  If  we  can 
train  a  nurse  in  two  years  sufficiently  well  to  nurse  him, 
we  can  do  it  to  nurse  anybody  else.  To-day  we  have 
200  nurses  nursing  all  over  England. 

32684.  Do  they  get  any  training  in  midwifery  ?^ — Not 
necessarily. 

32685.  What  is  the  Umit  of  age  ;  do  you  take  twenty-one 
or  twenty-five  1 — We  try  not  to  take  them  under  twenty- 
three,  but  we  make  exceptions  and  take  them  at  twenty- 
two,  in  the  case  of  paying  probationers. 

tiojj     32686.  {Mr.  Loch.)  I  want  to  ask  a  few  more  questions 
ig  "  about  the  question  of  pajang  patients.    Do  you  think 
t     that  the  system  of  paying  for  patients  who  could  not 
pay  the  larger  fees  generally  exacted  by  the  profession, 
could  be  largely  extended  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
extended  to  every  patient  except  those  who  cannot  pay. 

32687.  Wh&t  re-organisation  do  you  think  that  would 
entail  ? — None. 

32688.  You  propose  that  the  hospital  as  it  stands 
should  accept  patients  at  different  rates  of  payment, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  their  ability  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

32689.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  St.  Thomas'  arrange- 
ment for  having  a  separate  block  for  paying  patients  ? — 
That  is  rather  a  big  question.  I  do  not  think  I  am  quite, 
because  I  think  we  have  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  the 
poor  people.  Then  also  I  think  it  is  a  separate  business. 
If  you  have  a  pajring  ward  connected  with  the  hospital, 
there  is  a  great  tendency — it  is  not  done  at  St.  Thomas' 
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for  the  staff  to  run  it  as  an  adjunct  to  their  own  practice. 
That  is  a  danger.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  amalga- 
mating the  pay  hospital  with  the  free  hospital. 

32690.  You  would  like  to  have  a  system  of  pay  hos- 
pitals or  quasi  pay  hospitals  ? — Certainly. 

32691.  Your  idea  would  be  that  there  should  be  pay- 
ment from  top  to  bottom  ? — Yes,  small  payments  ; 
sometimes  it  would  be  2s.  6d.  or  5s.  u,  week,  just  as  it  is 
done  abroad  ;  everybody  pays  abroad. 

32692.  Have  you  thought  whether  the  arrangement 
that  the  operations  should  be  chiefly  done  in  hospitals, 
as  ii  is  done  abroad,  and  also  that  the  hospitals  should 
be  used  as  those  hospitals  are  might  be  adopted  here  as 
it  is  in  Victoria.  I  understand  the  medical  practitioners 
agree  to  have  their  cases  of  serious  operations  dealt  with 
in  hospitals  and  arrangements  are  made  accordingly  ? — 
Then  the  patient  must  stay  in  the  hospital  all  the  time. 

32693.  The  patient  goes  to  the  hospital  for  the  opera- 
tion, and  has  his  own  medical  man  to  look  after  him 
there  ? — That  would  not  do  in  England.  We  have  not 
the  buildings,  and  there  are  such  a  number  of  poor  people 
it  could  not  be  done. 

32694.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  develop  a  system 
of  that  kind  in  connection  with  the  pay  system  generally  ? 
— Really  hospitals  have  enough  to  do.  Ours  is  too  big  ; 
I  would  never  have  another  hospital  with  926  beds.  St. 

Mary's  hospital  is  about  the  right  size  for  a  hospital.  The  best  form 
It  would  be  an  enormous  thing  to  take  in  operations  from  of  State 
everywhere.  assistance  to 

32695.  You  suggest  a  subsidj'  in  some  form  from  the  ,''  oluntary 
State  ? — I  would  much  rather,  if  I  might  intervene, 
that  the  State  should  take  some  of  our  work  off  us,  than 
that  it  should  pay  anything  to  the  hospital  itself.  I 
would  much  rather  if  it  could  possibly  be  done,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  remove  these  chronic  cases,  and  these 
very  poor  people  whom  we  cannot  help  any  more,  to 
some  State  hospital  or  dispensary. 

32696.  You  have  described  in  your  own  way  what 
the  ideal  position  would  be  ;  are  you  prepared  to  accept 
a  middle  position  between  that  and  the  voluntary  hospital 
in  regard  to  these  institutions  that  you  would  have  for 
the  reception  of  the  chronic  cases,  and  the  difficult  cases 
of  that  type  ? — Do  you  mean  there  ought  to  be  a  middle 
one. 

32697.  Yes  ;  are  you  prepared  to  suggest  a  middle 
position  as  between  the  Poor  Law  and  the  voluntary 
hospital  ? — I  do  not  know  if  you  could  have  what  you 
call  the  middle  one.  I  do  not  see  why  you  want  the 
number  3.  One  would  like  to  see  the  whole  stigma 
taken  away  of  being  ill,  and  raise  all  infirmaries  up, 
so  that  it  would  not  be  a  disgrace  to  be  in  them,  because 
there  is  no  disgrace  in  it ;  the  only  disgrace  is  that  you 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare  for  illness. 

32698.  You  would  not  like  an  amalgamation  of  the 
voluntary  and  State-supported  systems,  but  would 
prefer  co-operation  between  the  two  ? — Yes. 

32699.  Are  you  not  suggesting  what  practically  amounts 
to  an  amalgamation  ? — No ;  because  amalgamation,  as 
I  said  just  now,  involves  the  same  management.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  could  get  the  men  to  do  it.  It  is 
hard  enough  indeed  now  to  get  men  to  work  on  hospital 
committees,  and  you  could  not  get  men  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  these  dispensaries  as  well. 

32700.  I  did  not  quite  mean  that  the  same  people 
should  manage,  but  I  meant  there  should  be  one  system 
with  two  branches,  one  branch  of  the  voluntary  type, 
and  the  other  branch  of  the  non-voluntary  tj^pe.  I 
want  to  get  your  opinion.  Would  that  be  j'our  view  ? — I 
do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  voluntary' 
and  the  non-voluntary. 

32701.  The  voluntary  type  would  be  the  same  type 
£is  the  present  hospital,  and  the  non-voluntary  tj'pe 
would  be  the  tj^pe  whith  might  le  the  hospital  of  tiie 
futm-e  holding  a  somewhat  different  position,  as  a  rate- 
supported  Poor  Law  hospital  ? — That  is  what  I  should 
like  to  see. 

32702.  If  you  went  one  step  further  would  you  desire 
to  have  a  common  supervision  from  the  Local  Government 
Board,  we  will  saj'.  over  these  two  tj^pes  of  hospital  ? — 
Personally,  I  welcome  any  inspection  like  that, 
but  of  course  I  do  not  know  whether  other  hospitals 
would.    You  know  the  jealousy  of  the  Local  Government 
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Board  inspectors  coming  down.  They  are  generally  an 
extremely  wooden-headed  lot,  they  will  not  move.  I 
know  some  of  the  best  of  them,  and  their  ideas  on  nursing 
are  rather  archaic,  you  cannot  get  a  thing  done  ;  they 
will  not  move  ;  they  listen  to  nobody  outside. 

32703.  Taking  the  normal  hospita',  do  you  think  it 
would  be  for  the  general  good  that  they  should  lo  under 
a  common  inspection  ? — Yes.  They  are  under  that 
now,  they  are  inspected  by  the  King's  Fund  and  by  the 
Sunday  Fund.  But  referring  beck  to  your  suggestion 
of  putting  all  hospitals  under  Local  Government  Board 
inspection,  think  of  the  shameful  way  in  which  poor 
people  are  nursed  all  through  England  in  the  country 
workhouse  infirmaries  ;  and  they  are  all  under  the  LoerJ 
Government  Board,  and  the  Local  Government  Boa,rd 
have  never  insisted  that  guardians  should  do  anything ; 
they  always  say,  "  Oh,  we  leave  the  guardians  to  do 
what  they  hke." 

32704.  Your  proposal,  roughly,  is  something  like  a 
federation,  as  it  were,  between  the  various  medical 
agencies  on  a  new  basis  ? — Yes,  on  a  kinder  basis. 

32705.  You  think  that  the  hospitals  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  finances  will  meet  the  charges  which 
are  coming  upon  them  or  would  this  change  which  you 
propose  reduce  the  charges  upon  them,  and  make  their 
financial  position  stronger  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would.  I 
think  if  we  could  refer  to  some  other  organisation  many 
of  the  cases  which  we  are  obliged  to  go  on  treating  now 
for  a  very  long  time,  it  would  relieve  the  pressure  upon 
us  very  much. 

32706.  Are  the  figures  which  you  give  in  the  table 
on  page  33  of  your  .Annual  Report  really  the  new  case 
figures  ;  they  are  called  in-patients  and  out-patients 
with  the  dates  ? — If  you  look  at  paragraph  23  of  my 
statement  you  will  see  that  in  1905  there  were  209,000  out- 
patients (p.  353.)  That  209,000  is  made  up  by  123,000 
casualties,  by  35,000  special  departments,  and  by  51,000 
ordinary  out-patients.  So  that  209,000  is  supj  osed  to 
be  all  new  people. 

32707.  Besides  that,  you  have  all  the  extra  attendances 
of  the  old  cases  ? — Yes. 

32708.  Have  you  enlarged  your  staff  as  your  numbers 
have  increased  proportionately  ? — Yes,  certainly,  of  course. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  only  one  receiving  room 
ofBcer  ;   there  are  now  six. 

32709.  Have  you  enlarged  your  out-patient  inquiry 
and  almoner  staff  proportionately  to  the  increase  of 
the  out-patient  department  ? — Proportionately  I  do  not 
think  we  have,  certainly  not. 

32710.  Would  you  do  that  if  you  could  ? — We  applied 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  as  you  know,  and 
were  told  that  to  do  it  properly  would  require  a  large 
staff,  that  the  most  that  could  be  inquired  into  in  one 
day  would  be  twenty  cases  each  person,  and  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  have  a  staff  like  that. 

32711.  But  you  have  as  a  result,  of  course,  to  omit  any 
inquiry  about  the  home  and  leave  that  aside  ? — Yes,  our 
inquiry  is  not  done  properly  and  not  efficiently ;  there  is 
no  question  about  that.  We  have  not  the  money  to  do  it. 
We  could  easily  spend  £600  or  £700  a  year  on  it. 

32712.  It  really  means  that  the  cost  of  the  out-patient  if 
that  were  done  would  go  up  ? — Very  much. 

32713.  Have  you  foimd  that  more  cases  go  to  the 
casualty  department,  as  you  have  paid  closer  attention  to 
the  out-patient  department ;  do  they  use  that  as  a  refuge  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so.    They  must  go  there  first,  you  see. 

32714.  You  say  that  there  are  52,000  in  the  one  mile 
radius  ?— 50,000. 

32715.  Do  you  think  that  that  number  coming  to  the 
hospital  does  not  really  affect  the  medical  men  of  the 
area  ? — I  do  not  say  that,  I  think  it  must ;  but  that  is  not 
the  real  reason  of  the  complaint  of  the  medical  men  in  the 
area  in  which  they  are  suffering.  The  real  reason  that 
they  are  doing  badly  is  because  men  come  down  in  the 
East  End  of  London  and  charge  6d.  fees.  Within  that 
one  mile  radius  there  are  several  men  making  their  £2,0C0 
a  year  as  medical  practitioners.  What  happens  is  that 
another  man  comes  dovra  and  sets  up  a  6d.  shop  and 
destroys  the  good  practice  of  a  man  who  is  there.  Of 
course  the  hospitals  must  interfere  ^vith  them,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  interferes  with  tliem  half  so  seriously  as  they 


think,  and  that  is  confirmed  by  their  auditor,  Mr.  Per  y  The  Londi 
TuiTier,  who  wrote  to  the  papers.    He  had  been  through  Hospital, 
their  books,  and  gave  this  opinion.   

32716.  With  regard  to  the  registration  of  cases,  you 
pointed  out  that  probably  there  was  considerable  over- 
lapping between  hospital  and  hospital  ? — Very  much,  I 
should  think. 


32717.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  that 
matter.  Would  it  be  at  all  possible  to  enter  all  your 
cases  as  new  cases  and  to  interchange  lists  wth  other 
hospitals  and  check  them  ? — We  have  not  time,  and  can- 
not be  bothered  or  worried  to  do  it. 

32718.  You  have  argued,  I  think,  rightly,  that  probably 
the  number  reported  to  be  dealt  with  at  hospitals  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  real  number  ? — I  should  think  very  largely. 

32719.  Supposing  there  was  closer  organisation  in  the 
future  between  hospital  and  hospital,  and  funds  were  forth- 
coming for  the  purpose,  would  you  think  it  advisable 
that  they  should  give  the  returns  you  have  just  given, 
namely,  the  area  from  which  the  patients  come  and  the 
number  of  cases  registered,  and  allow  each  hospital  to 
check  its  work,  if  it  will,  against  others  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  hospital  wants  to  check  its  work  at  all.  If  you  want 
comparative  statistics  for  a  Government  Department 
or  something  of  that  sort  it  cou  d  be  done;  but  we  do 
n^t  care  wn  do  not  want  to  check  our  work  against 
another  hospital. 

32720.  You  do  not  think  it  is  an  evil  that  people  should 
go  from  one  hospital  to  another  ? — No,  not  any  more  than 
that  you  should  go  from  one  doctor  to  another  ;  they  hke 
different  treatment.  It  does  not  matter  whether  we  help 
the  people  from  A  or  B  or  C  so  long  as  we  help  them,  it 
does  not  matter  much  where  they  come  from. 

32721.  In  these  out-patient  departments  treatment  is 
given  irrespective  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  home  ? — 
Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  drink  and  immorality. 

32722.  Yes,  or  overcrowding  ? — Quite  so,  it  hasnothing 
to  do  with  it. 

32723.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  some 
touch  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  home  and  your  treat- 
ment ? — I  do  not  indeed ;  it  is  outside  our  work. 

32724.  Do  you  think  anyone  could  supplement  your 
work  and  so  help  the  doctor  from  that  point  of  view  ? — 
There  are  so  many  agencies  for  that ;  we  cannot  possibly 
when  we  are  there  to  relieve  sickness  go  into  the  question 
of  whether  the  man's  grandmother  was  a  drunkard. 

32725.  I  am  thinking  of  it  from  a  different  standpoint ; 
the  medicine  that  a  child  or  person  may  get  from  a  hospital 
may  be  absolutely  nugatory  having  regard  to  the  evils 
which  go  on  in  the  home  ? — Yes. 

32726.  Is  it  not  an  obviously  humane  provision  that 
there  should  be  if  possible  some  assistance  on  a  point  like 
that  ? — The  ideal  woidd  be  that  some  one  should  go  back 
with  the  child  to  the  home  to  point  out  that  the  windows 
should  be  cleaned  and  the  carpets  turned  back,  but  you 
cannot  do  it. 

32727.  We  believe  that  these  evils  are  having  a  great 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  population  ? — I  think  it  is  so, 
certainly. 

32728.  Would  it  be  out  of  the  way  to  try  and  form  some 
organisation  to  do  this  and  experimentally  deal  with  that 
question  ? — It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  it  could 
be  done,  but  where  you  are  carrying  on  a  great  work 
like  this  hospital  it  would  be  impossible  to  add  to  this 
work. 

32729.  I  do  not  suggest  that  you  should  do  it,  I  suggest 
that  an  organisation  in  connection  \^'ith  hospitals  might 
do  it  ?— It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  and  very  hkely  to 
save  many. 

Might  I  refer  to  one  other  matter  ;  v.e  were  talking 
about  State  aid.  Take  a  thing  which  has  happened 
to  us  now.  The  London  School  Board  suddenly  settled 
that  they  would  have  the  eyes  of  their  children  inspected. 
One  morning  100  children  arrived  at  the  London  Hospital 
to  ask  that  their  eyes  should  be  inspected.  Last  year  we 
had  382  children,  sent  to  us  to  cure  of  ringworm.  Ring- 
worm u.  ed  to  last,  as  some  of  us  remember  to  our  cost, 
six  months,  now  we  are  told  it  can  be  cured  in  an  hour  at 
the  London  Hospital  or  anywhere  else  where  they  have 
the  Rontgen  rays.    Board  school  chUdren  are  sent  to 
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the  hospital  to  be  cured,  but  we  get  no  pay,  no  help, 
and  no  consideration  for  our  convenionce.  When  I 
wrote  to  the  London  County  Council  saying,  "  you  ought 
to  help  us  "  their  reply  was  that  they  had  no  money 
and  no  right  to  do  it.    It  is  not  fair. 

32730.  {Chairman.)  May  I  follow  up  that  point  about 
State  aid.  You  suggest  as  an  alternative  form  of  help 
that  the  hospitals  should  be  relieved  of  the  chronic  cases  ? 
—Yes. 

32731.  Would  that  assist  you  ? — I  will  always  take  a? 
much  as  I  can  get.  I  only  instance  that.  We  are  domg 
State  work,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair  to  ask  for  an 
Imperial  grant  towards  hospitals.  Not  one  of  these  380 
children  that  we  relieved  last  year  could  have  gone  to 
school  for  three  months. 

32732.  Did  you  treat  all  those  children  ?— Yes,  free, 
and  cured  them. 

32733.  In  this  case  you  are  doing  work  not  connected 
with  chronic  cases  ? — Yes,  and  when  I  appeal  to  the 
authorities  they  say,  "  Are  not  these  poor  little  children 
just  the  people  you  would  like  to  help,  are  not  they  members 
of  the  public,  what  reason  have  you  got  to  complain." 

I  am  beaten  in  argument,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

32734.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Would  you  prefer  the  hospital 
system  to  deal  with  these  children  or  would  you  prefer 
that  the  education  authorities  should  provide  their  own 
treatment  and  their  own  organisation  ? — I  think  for  a 
thing  like  ringworm,  which  is  very  common,  and  fitting 
these  little  children  with  glasses,  the  State  who  are 
educating  them  might  do  that. 

32735.  There  might  be  a  new  hospital  arrangement  for 
the  future,  a  system  by  which  the  authorities  which 
want  this  sort  of  thing  done  for  their  clients  should  use 
the  hospitals  on  a  different  plan  ? — I  think  so. 

32736.  And  there  should  be  pajonent  accordingly  ?— 
Yes. 

32737.  On  the  question  of  contracting  for  hospitals, 
are  you  in  favour  of  any  extension  of  the  contracting 
arrangements  by  which  a  group  of  hospitals  should  make 
common  contracts  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  all  their  wants 
are  so  very  different,  it  is  always  a  pity  to  stereotype  any 
work.  The  result  very  likely  is  that  you  prevent  individu- 
alism which  is  extremely  good  ;  I  think  what  the  King's 
Fund  has  done  is  very  much  better,  that  is  to  have  a  Kst 
of  the  prices  paid  by  every  hospital  and  they  look  into 
them.  If  you  have  all  hospitals  buying  at  the  same  place 
it  probably  drifts  into  some  official  dokig  it.  I  think 
competition  is  useful. 

32738.  Has  that  plan  of  the  King's  Fund  been  of  service 
to  the  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

32739.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  do  not  think  I  know  how 
far  your  medical  staff  is  a  paid  staff  ? — The  honorary 
visiting  staff  are  not  paid  at  all ;  but  we  have,  I 
think  it  is  thirty  residents  who  receive  board  and  lodging;, 
a  bedroom  and  sitting  room  to  themselves,  and  then  there 
are  small  fees  paid  to  some  of  the  honorary  staff — I  think 
it  is  £50  a  year  for  travelling  ;  but  practically  all  the 
staff  surgeons  and  physicians  are  not  paid  at  all. 

32740.  So  the  resident  staff  could  only  work  for  you 
preliminary  to  entering  upon  their  own  work  ? — Yes,  it  is 
the  most  valuable  experience  they  can  have.  A  man  who 
has  been  house  surgeon  or  house  physician  at  the  London 
Hospital  has  an  experience  which  is  unequalled  :  he  has 
eight-six  patients  in  his  care  every  day  for  six  months. 

3274L  About  how  long  do  they  stay  with  you  ? — 
Six  months  surgical,  six  months  medical,  six  months  in 
the  receiving  room,  and  six  months  as  accoucheur. 

32742.  So  that  altogether  how  long  are  they  with  you? 
— They  are  with  us  five  years  in  training  ;  and  if  a  man 
is  lucky  enough  to  get  all  those  appointments  he  would  be 
another  two  years  with  us.  If  he  cannot  afford  to  hold 
appointments  and  wants  to  earn  his  living  sooner  hs 
woul  1  leave  us. 

32743.  Is  there  a  Samaritan  Society  in  connection  with 
your  hospital  ? — Yes. 

32744.  Is  that  a  large  fund  ? — No,  it  is  not  large,  it 
ought  to  be  a  great  deal  larger.  It  has  been  helped  a 
great  deal  by  Mr.  Hora,  who  named  it  the  "  I\Iarie  Celeste 
Samaritan  Society  "  ;  bat  it  is  very  badly  off. 

32746.  Is  it  worked  by  a  special  committee  ? — Yes. 
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3274G.  Of  ladies  ?— There  is  one  lady  on  it. 

32747.  Is  the  help  given  to  the  patients  when  they 
return  to  their  homes  ? — No. 

32748.  How  is  it  given  ? — At  the  London  Hospital  we 
do  not  provide  the  people  with  tea,  butter  and  sugar. 
That  is  a  small  contribution  which  we  do  get  out  of  the 
patients.  It  is  about  Is.  6d.  a  week.  The  Marie  Celeste 
Samaritan  Society  gives  this  tea,  butter  and  sugar  to 
all  the  patients  who  cannot  afford  it.  They  do  all  the 
convalescent  work,  sending  them  to  and  fro,  and  they  also 
supply  surgical  instruments,  glasses,  false  limbs,  false 
teeth,  and  so  on. 

32749.  Are  they  able  to  supply  pretty  well  all  the 
patients'  wants  ? — Very  far  from  it. 

32750.  Would  this  committee  visit  them  in  their  homes 
after  they  had  gone  with  their  instruments  ? — No,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  homes  at  all. 

32751.  Would  they,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  try  to  put  on 
somebody  to  see  that  it  was  well  treated  afterwards,  refer 
it  to  any  agency  ? — No,  they  do  not ;  they  have  such 
large  numbers  to  deal  with. 

32752.  Do  the  patients  have  to  wait  long  in  the  receiving 
rooms  ? — Not  in  the  receiving  rooms  so  long,  except  on  a 
Monday  or  a  Tuesday,  then  a  person  might  have  to  wait 
about  an  hour  before  they  could  be  seen.  In  the  out- 
patient department  they  come  at  half-past  one.  {Mr. 
Morris.)  The  men  are  seen  first.  The  men  would  all 
be  gone  by  about  three,  and  then  the  women  are  seen,  and 
the  women  would  be  finished  by  about  five.  The  greater 
number  of  operation  cases,  the  opening  of  abcesses,  and 
such  like,  are  left  till  last ;  they  are  the  ones  that  are  kept 
longer.  {Hon.  Sydney  Holland.)  They  would  have  to  wait 
from  half-past  one  till  three  before  they  see  one  of  the 
doctors.  It  is  not  a  great  hardship  ;  we  have  to  wait  if 
we  go  to  a  West  End  doctor. 

32753.  I  have  heard  of  their  having  to  go  early  in  the 
morning,  take  their  dinner,  and  wait  all  day  ? — I  do  not 
think  many  of  those  stories  are  true.  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  exaggerating  ;  if  you  are  ill  and  have  to  wait  half 
an  hour  it  seems  three  hoiu-s.  When  you  come  to  verify 
these  statements,  as  I  have  to  sometimes,  you  find  they  are 
not  so  reliable.  I  am  only  speaking  for  the  London 
Hospital,  and  it  is  the  same  at  Poplar. 

32754.  Is  it  possible  to  ensure  that  no  infectious  cases- 
get  into  the  waiting  rooms  ? — Pretty  well,  because,  you 
see,  they  could  not  get  into  the  waiting  room  except 
through  the  sieve,  that  is  the  receiving  room.  They  are 
seen  certainly  within  an  hour  in  the  receiving  room,  and 
very  often  within  five  minutes  by  a  skilled  man.  Then  we 
have  two  lobbies  outside  into  which  they  are  at  once  put. 
You  do  run  a  certain  amount  of  risk,  but  I  do  not  think: 
you  run  much  more  risk  than  you  do  in  going  to  a  theatre, 
certainly  not  more  than  at  an  East  End  entertainment. 

32755.  {Dr.  Doivnes.)  Your  reference  to  the  structure 
of  the  head  of  a  Local  Government  Inspector,  in 
reply  to  a  previous  question,  I  think  is  simply  your  way  of 
saying  we  differ  on  certain  points  as  to  nursing  ? — That  is; 
all ;  I  admit  it. 

32756.  In  paragraph  27  of  your  statement  you  speak  of  "^^^  proper 
the  exclusion  of  the  homeless,  friendless  and  workless  from  ^'^^^  <^^se 
hospital  treatment,  and  suggest  they  ought  to  be  referred  fpQ.^'^^o^,^'^ 
to  the  reheving  officer ;  in  that  do  you  take  into  accoimt  hospital 
their  ailment  ? — When  we  refer  them  to  the  relieving  to  the  Poor 
officer  ?  Law. 

32757.  Yes.  I  do  not  suppose  you  mean  that  the 
homeless  person  should  be  referred  to  the  relieving  officer 
simply  because  he  was  homeless  ? — In  theory  he  ought 
to  be. 

32758.  Supposing  he  had  a  broken  leg,  or  something 
that  needed  immediate  treatment  ? — In  theory,  if  you 
really  were  to  carry  it  to  its  logical  conclusion,  a  broken 
leg  coming  into  the  hospital,  if  it  is  the  case  of  a  pauper, 
should  be  sent  on  to  the  Poor  Law  ;  but  in  practice  it  is 
not  done. 

32759.  I  ^v•ill  put  the  case  of  a  man  who  needs  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  ? — If  he  is  really  a  pauper  he 
ought  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law. 

32760.  You  consider  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  should  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  every  class  of  case  ? — That  would 
be  ideal,  would  it  not  1 

32761.  That  is  what  I  was  thinking  ?— Certainly. 
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327  J  2.  Was  that  y<.'UV  aim  ? — My  aim  in  what  ? 

32763.  In  your  suggestion  that  such  a  case  should  be 
referred  to  the  reUeving  officer  ? — If  I  am  asked  what  a 
legitimate  hospital  patient  is  I  say  a  legitimate  hospital 
patient  is  a  man  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  what  he  is 
receiving,  though  he  can  afford  to  pay  something,  that  is 
to  say  that  he  is  not  a  pauper.  If  you  come  down  to  that, 
if  you  really  define  what  a  hospital  patient  is,  it  does  not 
include  the  paupers,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
look  after  paupers. 

32764.  Your  definition  is  simply  one  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  man  or  his  pecuniary  condition  ? — 
Entirely. 

32765.  Quite  without  regard  to  his  disease  or  suffering? — 
Absolutely  in  this  paragraph. 

32766.  Do  you  think  that  would  work  in  practice  ? — 
That  is  the  whole  point.  It  certainly  will  not  work  in 
practice  unless  the  Poor  Law  treats  its  patients  very 
differently,  but  it  ought  to  be  made  to  work  in  practice 
if  it  is  right  in  theory. 

32767.  Is  not  your  experience  that  hospital  treatment 
necessarily  year  by  year  becomes  more  and  more  special- 
ised ?  You  yourselves  at  the  London  Hospital  have  had 
to  set  up  special  departments  which  were  not  thought 
of  years  ago  ?— Because  the  disease  was  not  recognised 
We  none  of  us  had  adenoids  a  few  years  ago. 

32768.  Lupus  existed  before  Finsen  ? — Of  course,  but 
nobody  knew  how  to  cure  it  fifteen  years  ago.  We  had 
lupus  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  we  scraped  it.  That 
was  the  only  cure  known  until  the  present  Queen  intro- 
duced this  Finsen  light  into  England.  Now  there  is  a 
better  way  of  curing  it. 

32769.  I  suggest  that  lupus  existed  before  Finsen's 
treatme.at  of  it  ? — It  was  treated  differently. 

32770.  You  told  us  a  moment  ago  the  disease  was  not 
discovered  before  the  date  of  speciahsation  ? — I  said 
adenoids,  I  did  not  say  every  disease.  Adenoids  existed, 
but  no  one  knew  how  to  treat  them.  We  were  not  treated 
for  adenoids  when  I  was  a  boy. 

32771.  Is  there  not  a  greater  specialisation  of  treatment 
now  than  twenty  years  ago.  Do  you  mean,  are  there 
more  special  departments  ? 

32772.  I  mean  special  departments  of  hf)spital8 ; 
take  your  Finsen  light  department,  for  instance  ? — Yes, 
there  is  that  and  the  Rontgen  ray  department,  and 
there  is  electricity,  the  Finsen  light,  and  there  is  massage, 
besides  throat,  nose  and  ear  specialists. 

32773.  There  is  the  possibihty  of  various  serum  treat- 
ments ? — Yes,  and  there  is  the  opsonic  treatment. 

32774.  If  you  are  to  have  an  ample  hospital  system 
in  England  which  is  to  provide  for  all  destitute  persons, 
irrespective  of  their  diseases,  then  the  Poor  Law  will  have 
to  specialise,  and  we  shall  have  two  hospital  systems 
specialising  alongside  of  each  other  ? — No,  I  think  not 
because  in  the  Army  if  they  have  a  soldier  with  lupus  they 
will  send  him  to  the  London  Hospital  for  treatment.  I 
have  a  boy  with  ringworm  who  was  sent  from  Watford 
this  week.  There  is  no  special  department  in  the  Army. 
They  say  "we  have  not  a  Finsen  Ught  department,  will 
you  treat  this  case  for  us  ?  "  Lupus  patients  come  to  us 
from  all  parts  of  the  land  for  the  Finsen  light  treat- 
ment ;  some  pay  the  London  Hospital  for  their  treatment, 
I  think  you  need  not  have  special  departments 
at  all  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

32775.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  guardians  should 
not  pay  for  special  cases  which  they  send  for  treatment  ? — 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  monstrous  that  they  should  not. 

32776.  You  drew  rather  a  lurid  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  man  who  seeks  medical  aid  from  the  Poor  Law. 
You  told  us  first  of  all  that  the  poor  people  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  medical  reUef  they  got  from  the  Poor 
Law  :  that  it  is  given  grudgingly,  and  then  you  drew  the 
picture  of  the  man  going  to  the  reUeving  officer,  being 
put  in  the  dock,  questioned  up  hill  and  down  dale  and 
treated  as  a  thief.  Do  you  want  us  to  take  that  as  really 
a  fair  picture  of  what  occurs  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

32777.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  or  examples 
"where  we  should  find  that  to  exist  ? — I  think  you  might 
go  to  any  single  reUeving  officer's  place  in  England  almost 


and  see  a  poor  man  come  in  and  ask  for  relief,  and  you  will  The  Londoi 
pee  him  treated  in  that  way.  Hospital. 


32778.  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  had  complaints  fjjg  deter 
that  there    is    not    sufficient    inquiry  made  into  the  rence  of 
orders  for  medical  relief  that  are  given  by  the  relieving  medical 
officers  ? — I  do  not  know  ;   perhaps  that  means  that  the  relief, 
subsequent  inquiry  at  the  home  is  not  properly  carried 

out,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  relieving  officers  err 
on  the  side  of  not  asking  enough  questions.  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  it,  because  they  are  told  to  do  it. 

32779.  Are  you  aware  that  the  door  of  the  infirmary 
of  the  Whitechapel  Union,  the  union  in  which  your 
hospital  stands,  is  always  open  to  every  case  ? — Yes, 
that  one  is  very  well  managed,  but  they  would  not  take 
every  case  there.  If  a  man  is  feeling  very  ill  he  would 
not  be  treated  there  ;  he  would  be  sent  to  the  relieving 
officer. 

32780.  Every  case  of  urgent  necessity  is  admitted 
at  once  ?— A  man  might  be  very  ill  and  yet  not  urgent. 

32781.  Do  you  include  the  Whitechapel  Union  in  your 
statement  as  to  the  condition  of  the  man  who  appUes 
for  relief  ? — Being  put  into  the  dock  and  asked  ques- 
tions, yes. 

32782.  And  treated  like  a  thief  ?— That  is  what  he 
feels.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  actually  treated  like 
a  thief. 

32783.  How  do  you  know  that  they  are  treated  Hke 
that  ? — All  Poor  Law  relief  is  given  reluctantly.  Every 
guardian  is  told  to  give  it  reluctantly ;  every  Poor  Law 
officer  gives  it  reluctantly,  and  in  fact,  as  you  know, 
the  only  person  you  relieve  in  the  Poor  Law  is  the  person 
who  is  starving.  That  is  the  theory.  You  are  taught  to 
go  back  to  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  and  see  that  nobody 
is  relieved  unless  they  are  starving.  It  is  exactly  thesame 
with  regard  to  medicaJ  relief ;  you  are  not  to  treat 
medically  unless  they  are  paupers. 

32784.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  actual  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  work  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — 
Yes. 

32785.  Can  you  tell  us  where  you  have  seen  it  ? — 
I  have  been  a  guardian  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
and  a  guardian  in  Marylebone. 

32786.  What  action  as  a  guardian  did  you  take  when 
you  found  the  poor  people  being  treated  like  that  ? — 
Acquiesced  in  it  entirely,  and  thought  it  was  a  very  good 
thing.  I  thought  that  everybody  who  came  before  us 
was  a  swindler  and  must  be  most  carefully  inquired  into 
and  asked  whether  he  had  not  drunk  too  much,  and  all 
tJie  rest  of  it.  That  is  the  ideal  guardian,  a  man  who 
prevents  imposition.  There  is  no  sympathy  shown  to 
poor  people  in  the  Poor  Law. 

32787.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  no  inquiry  into 
cases  ? — Indeed  I  do  not.  I  think  it  is  all  right ;  it  must 
be  done,  I  suppose. 

32788.  In  paragraph  28  you  state  your  views  about 
the  stigma  which  attaches  to  obtaining  help  from  the 
Poor  Law.  You  say  that  as  a  rule  it  is  healthy  ? — So 
it  is.  You  cannot  have  everybody  applying  for  reUef. 
There  must  be  some  restraining  influence,  just  Uke  the 
inquiries  that  we  make,  it  is  a  restraining  influence  to 
prevent  everybody  coming  to  the  hospital. 

32789.  I  do  not  know  what  value  you  attach  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pitals, that  reported  in  1892,  but  on  page  73  of  their 
report,  I  think  you  will  find  a  view  taken  of  medical 
treatment  under  the  Poor  Law  which  is  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  your  own  impression  as  stated  to  us  ? — 
Who  took  the  view  ? 


I 


32790.  The  view  is  this,  if  I  may  read  it :  "  The  poorest 
class  which  is  treated  in  these  Poor  Law  institutions  is, 
in  fact,  better  provided  for  in  this  respect  than  the  poor 
class  just  above  the  pauper  class,  for  whom,  except  in 
a  few  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the  Cancer  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Hospital  for  Inourables  at  Putney,  no 
hospital  accommodation  is  provided  when  they  are 
suffering  from  chronic  or  incurable  complaints.  The 
poor,  it  seems,  do  not  generally  regard  the  infirmary 
as  they  regard  the  workhouse  "  ? — That  is  quite  true, 
of  course. 

32791.  "They  look  upon  it  rather  as  a  State-sup- 
ported hospital ;    they  come  to  the  infirmary,  are  cared 
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for,  cured,  and  go  out  again,  without  feeling  that  they 
are  tainted  with  pauperism.  ...  It  would  seem, 
in  short,  from  this  point  of  view,  that  the  excellence  of 
the  infirmaries  and  their  separation  from  the  workhouses 
are  Ukely  to  exercise,  and  in  fact  do  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  exercise  a  distinctly  pauperising  effect  on  the 
poor,  by  keeping  them  away  from  provident  clubs,  and 
preventing  the  formation  of  provident  habits.  It  is 
true  that  an  order  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  relieving 
officer  to  the  district  medical  officer  ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  stigma  is  hardly  felt  even  by  those  to  whom  the  idea 
of  entering  the  workhouse  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
repugnant."  That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  T 
— I  think  it  is  quite  true  that  a  person  who  has  been  into 
the  best  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  not  the  wretched  things 
you  have  in  the  country,  a  patient  who  has  been  into  a 
good  Poor  Law  infirmary  in  London,  and  who  has  come 
out,  very  likely  gets  over  the  feeling  of  the  stigma,  because 
the  thing  is  well  done  and  they  are  very  kindly  treated, 
but  there  is  no  question  about  it,  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  reluctance  to  go  into  a  Poor  Law  institution  ; 
that  is  my  experience.  (Mr.  Morris.)  That  I  quite  agree 
with. 

32792.  (J/r.  Russell  Wakefield.)  Reluctance  to  go 
in  the  first  time  ? — {Hon.  Sydneij  Holland.)  Yes.  (Mr. 
Morris.)  Their  friends  are  very  reluctant  to  let  them  go. 

32793.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  from  your  records  or  any  other  source 
what  proportion  of  the  chronic  cases  you  have  at  any  given 
time,  which  you  think  would  be  suitaljle  for  transference  to 
the  Poor  Law? — (Hon.  Sydney  Holland.)  I  could  find  out  the 
pecuniary  condition  of  any,  say  120  people,  who  are  in  the 
hospital  to-day.  I  could  mention  two  sisters  who  could 
find  it  out  very  well,  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  I  might  be  able  to  do  it  perhaps  with  regard  to 
more  ;  perhaps  I  could  get  500. 

32794.  That  you  would  consider  suitable  ? — I  could 
find  out  the  pecuniary  position  of  everybody  in  the  hospital 
to-day,  or  any  day  you  like. 

32795.  Could  you  give  us  their  ailments  as  well  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  rather  a  ticklish  thing  to  do,  it  is  awkward  to 
ask  them,  but  I  think  I  could  get  it  done. 

32796.  (3Iiss  Hill.)  Would  that  return  be  verified 
in  any  way,  or  would  it  be  the  people's  own  statement  ? — 
Practically  these  people's  statement,  but  you  would  be 
surprised  how  near  the  truth  these  sisters  get ;  they  are 
very  sjonpathetic  with  the  people  when  they  get  to  know 
them. 

32797.  Do  you  think  the  sympathy'  always  succeeds 
in  getting  the  tiiith  ;  sometimes  it  has  the  other  effect  ? — 
Not  with  these  women.  I  did  get  it  once  from  two  sisters 
because  I  wanted  to  see  how  how  many  could  afford  to  pay. 
I  think  I  could  get  that. 

32798.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Personally,  if  it  is  not  entailing 
too  much  trouble  on  the  hospital  officials,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  a  return  of  that  sort,  together  with  the  statement 
of  their  diseases  or  ailments  ? — I  think  we  can  get  that  for 
you.    (Subsequently  sent,  see  Appendix  No.  XVII  (A).). 

32799.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Those  are  cases  which  I  think  you 
say  might  go  on  yoiu'  arrangement  to  the  infirmary  ? — 
Yes.  My  point  is  that  a  proper  hospital  patient  is  a  man 
who  can  afford  to  pay  something  but  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  what  he  is  getting  ;  then  I  go  on  to  say  that  in  theory 
a  projier  hospital  patient  is  not  a  pauper,  because  the 
State  undertakes  to  deal  with  paupers ;  therefore,  if  we 
really  mean  to  go  within  our  strict  legal  rights  the  State 
ought  to  take  the  paupers,  whatever  is  the  matter  with 
them.  Dr.  Downes  has  asked  how  many  in-patients  are 
paupers,  and  that  I  will  try  to  find  out. 

32800.  The  question  with  regard  to  the  complaints 
would  be  whether  they  are  chronic  or  not ;  that  has  been 
really  the  suggestion  you  have  made,  namely,  that  the 
long  cases  should  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Long  cases  should 
go  to  the  Poor  Law  ;  it  is  obviously  true  that  we  are  now 
doing  the  duty  of  the  State  very  much. 

32801.  You  could  not  tell  us  how  many  of  the  cases 
from  the  point  of  view  of  chronic  infirmity  and  so  on  should 
be  removed  from  the  London  Hospital  in  your  view  ? — 
When  I  give  you  a  return  like  this  you  will  find  very  few 
chronic  cases  amongst  them,  because  we  have  to  get  rid  of 
the  chronic  cases. 
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32802.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Do  the  common  lodging  houses  The  Hon.  8. 
and  the  free  shelters  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  East  End  Holland  and 
of  later  years  affect  you  at  all  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.    Mr.  E.  W. 
(Mr.  Morris.)  I  do  not  think  they  do  at  all.    (Hon.  Morris. 
Sydney  Holland.)  We  have  a  great  Rowton  House  there 

that  we  helped  to  its  land,  to  build,  because  we  thought  it  "   ^  

would  improve  the  health  of  the  people.  Loudon 

32803.  Do  you  charge  guardians  for  cases  which  you  Hos^pital. 
treat  ? — If  the  guardians  send  a  case  to  us  we  do  ;   we  7" 
charge  them  2s.  6d.  a  day  and  they  grumble  hke  anything  7,  ,°*.°     f  ' 
at  paying  it.  ^^^^-^^ 

32804.  Would  that  be  irrespective  of  their  having  houses  on 
subscribed  to  your  hospital  ? — (Mr.  Morris.)  Yes.  hospitals. 

32805.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  total  amount  of  guar-  Gua-rdians' 
dians'    subscriptions    that   you    get    annually  ?— Quite 
insignificant.    (Mr.  Morris.)  £116  last  year  was  the  total.  J^^.  p^'ypgj. 

32806.  From  how  many  boards  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  patients  in 
you  immediately.  I  can  find  that  and  add  it  later.  The  ^  oluntary 
amount  received  was  £116  at  2s.  6d.  a  day.  hospitals. 

32807.  I  want  the  voluntary  subscriptions  ? — (Hon. 
Sydney  Holland.)  I  know  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians 
give  me  at  the  Poplar  Hospital,  of  which  I  happen  to  be 
chairman  also,  twenty-one  guineas  a  year,  and  very  vnYL- 
ingly  they  give  it.  (Mr.  Morris  subsequently  replied  that 
voluntary  subscriptions  amounting  to  £54  in  all  are  given 
by  three  boards  of  guardians.) 

32808.  You  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  Objectron  to 
fatal  to  have  local  representation  on  hospital  management,  representa- 
Would  you  care  to  enlarge  upon  that  at  all  and  tell  us  ^^'^^  of  local 
why  it  would  be  fatal  ?— It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  authorities 
say  that  taxation  .should  not  carry  representation,  is  ""^  °^P' 

it  not  ?  Rut  the  men  who  work  at  hospitals  are  men  who  bodies  ' 

are  moved  by  intense  sympathy,  if  I  may  say  so,  being 

one  myself,  for  suffering  and  they  feel  that  they  ought 

to  do  something  to  relieve  it.    That  is  the  only  object 

the  man  has  for  joining  a  hospital  committee  and  giving 

his  time  up  to  the  work.    There  is  nothing  to  be  got 

from  it,  no  pay  or  position  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

The  man  who  joins  a  board  of  guardians  never  joins  it 

or  hardly  ever  joins  it,  with  that  object.    A  man  joins  a 

board  of  guardians  because  he  has  spare  time  and  there 

is  a  duty  which  the  State  calls  on  him  to  do,  and  he  feels  he 

ought  to  be  a  public  man  and  do  j)ublic  work  and  so  he 

does  it.    Therefore,  if  you  mix  those  two  sots  of  men,  the 

successful  grocer  who  thinks  he  wants  to  be  a  j)ublic 

character  and  becomes  a  guardian  in  consequence,  if  you 

put  him  on  the  board  of  a  hospital,  mixing  with  men  who 

have  taken  up  the  work  for  different  objects,  I  am  sure  it 

would  be  unpopular — I  am  Cjuite  sure  of  it  and  I  think  he 

would  upset  the  apple-cart  a  good  deal. 

32809.  In  the  absence  of  local  representation  do  you  Complaints 
find  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  local  complaints  ;  take  a  as  to  treat- 
case  where  a  complaint  is  made  that  somebody  hash  en  ment  in  vol- 
neglected  in  the  out-patient  department ;  is  the  locality  untary 
satisfied  with  the  inquiry  which  is  conducted  by  your  "OsP't3.l3. 
committee  ? — The  locality  is   not  the  complainer,  the 
complainer  is  an  individual,  and  generally  it  depends 

very  much  how  you  answer  the  complaint,  whether 
he  is  satisfied  or  not.  If  you  answer  it  as  you  would 
a  complaint  that  was  sent  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  of  course  he  would  not  be  satisfied,  but  if  you 
do  it  as  we  do  it  with  four  pages  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
saying  we  are  so  sorry,  we  are  afraid  she  wa^  kept  waiting 
rather  too  long  and  so  on,  they  are  quite  satisfied. 

32810.  I  gather  from  that  your  enquiries  work  well  in 
satisfying  public  opinion :  is  that  so  ? — I  hope  so : 
I  have  got  a  case  of  a  father  whose  son  died  at  the  hospital 
after  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  He  is  furious  and 
said  the  surgeon  operated  for  the  love  of  cutting  the  boy 
about.  I  do  not  say  my  letter  wiU  satisfy  him  ;  he  is  in 
great  trouble  and  grief,  but  I  hope  it  will ;  but  I  know  we 
were  right. 

32811.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  I  gather  that  none  of  your  \'oluntarv 
patients  pay  more  than  3d.,  which  is  for  the  medicine  ? —  contributions 
Not  compulsorily :    a  great  number  of  the  patients  con-  by  patients 
tribute  to  the  hospital  :  a  great  number.    Last  year  there  Londoj 
was  collected  from  patients  and  friends  voluntarily  in  Hospital, 
the  wards  something  hke  £600,  or  more. 

32812.  What  are  your  relations,  or  what  do  you  think 
should  be  the  real  relations  between  the  various  medical 
clubs  and  provident  machinery,  because  there  are  many 
people  who  cannot  pay  when  they  are  iU,  but  who  could 
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The  Hon.  S.  belong  to  a  medical  club  ? — Of  course  that  is  the  real 
Holland  and  principle  of  provident  dispensary  aid.  Thero  is  the 
Mr.  E.  W.  Provident  iMedical  Association  and  that  is  a  splendid 
idea  ;  that  in  theory  is  absolutely  right. 

32813.  With  power  to  send  on  the  difficult  cases 
to  the  more  skilled  place  ? — Yes,  and  lately  we  have 
had  a  meeting  of  the  hospitals  and  provident  association 
people  and  we  have  drawn  up  an  ideal  scheme  of  joining 
the  work  of  the  provident  dispensaries  with  the  hospitals. 
If  it  was  worked  it  would  be  ideal,  but  of  course  it  is 
the  old  story  of  which  was  born  first,  the  hen  or  the 


Morris. 

27  Nov.  1906. 

The  London 
Hospital. 


The  relations 
between 

bospit^als^and  ®gg  '•  provident  dispensaries  do  not  exist,  and  there- 
provident  fore  when  the  hospitals  are  asked  whether  they  would 
dispensaries  work  with  the  provident  dispensaries  the  whole  thing 
and  report  as  stops  because  they  are  not  there. 

to  improving  32814.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  there  is  a  verjr  great  flaw  so 
the  same. 


long  as  there  is  no  pressure  put  on  people  attending 
quite  freely,  because  practically  it  is  quite  free  even  if 
they  pay  3d.  ? — Yes. 

32815.  It  is  hardly  possible,  is  it,  for  a  provident  system 
to  attain  any  dimensions  so  long  as  there  is  an  entirely 
free  system  going  on  :  is  that  not  so  ? — That  is  so,  but 
it  is  also  a  curious  thing,  and  shows  how  wrong  one  may 
go  in  argument,  that  one  of  the  most  successful  dispen- 
saries in  London  is  exactly  opposite  the  London  hospital, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  medical  practitioners  in 
East  London  actually  adjoins  the  London  hospital. 

32S16.  You  cannot  say  the  London  hospital  has  done 
much  to  assist  that  pro%ddent  dispensary  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  free  hospital  ? — No  :  I  do  not  understand  how 
it  exists.  Of  course  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  it  must 
be  very  difficult.  I  do  nat  know  whether  that  is  the 
reason  why  provident  dispensaries  do  not  exist. 

32817.  I  know  that  the  one  which  was  established  in 
Marylebone  some  years  ago  could  not  stand  the  com- 
petition of  the  Middlesex  hospital.  They  do  flourish 
much  better  away  from  the  centres  where  the  main 
hospitals  are.  I  think  it  should  stand  to  reason  it  must 
be  so.  It  shows  how  strongly  rooted  the  feeling  of 
independence  is  in  people  that  they  exist  at  all  ? — Yes. 

32818.  It  does  seem  that  some  way  ought  to  be  found 
for  the  hospitals  to  assist  them  even  if  it  involved  further 
enquiries  as  to  means  ? — It  is  all  very  well :  everybody 
says.  Why  do  not  you  do  this  in  hospitals,  why  do  not 
you  do  that  ?  Do  not  you  see  that  hospitals  are  run,  so 
to  speak,  in  our  spare  time,  and  we  are  all  day  long,  and 
all  night  too,  doing  our  best  for  the  work  we  have  to  do  : 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  instructors  of  the  poor  as  to 
how  they  should  live,  and  instructors  of  the  poor  that  they 
should  save  and  go  to  provident  dispensaries.  We  cannot 
refuse  aid  to  everybody  who  does  not  belong  to  a  provi- 
dent dispensary  because  the  scandal  would  be  so  great. 

32819.  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  imagining  you  should 
'               do  any  more,  but  that  your  work  should  be  so  planned 

that  it  is  not  absolute^  injurious  to  provident  dispensaries 
which,  if  there  is  no  investigation  of  any  sort  or  kind,  and 
really  twelve  enquiries  out  of  all  those  numbers  seems  to 
me  to  be  nothing.  It  is  a  very  serious  question  ? — There 
is  a  great  deal  more  investigation  at  some  hospitals  than 
there  is  at  the  London,  and,  besides,  twelve  a  day  is  not 
so  bad  as  you  think.    At  Westminster  it  is  very  well  done. 

32820.  I  know  it  is. — And  at  the  Royal  Free  it  is 
very  well  done  :  they  are  smaller  hospitals  and  they  can 
do  it  better,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  being 
swindled. 

32821.  Do  not  they  find  there  are  a  great  many  people 
•who  can  join  provident  dispensaries  ? — I  dare  say ;  I 
should  think  they  do.  If  I  may  suggest  it,  if  you  would 
like,  I  could  hand  in  this  report,  to  which  I  referred  eight 
questions  ago.  It  is  an  ideal  scheme.  It  is  signed  by  Mr. 
Harben,  who  was  chairman,  by  Mr.  Glutton,  the  surgeon, 
by  myself,  the  late  Dr.  Schorstein,  Dr.  Shaw  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wilson  as  repr  sentatives  of  the  Central  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Bonsfield,  Mr.  Mont<-fiore  andMj.  Sheppeard, 
representatives  of  the  Provident  Medical  Association. 
That  vas  an  ideal  system  for  doing  the  work  that 
you  are  speaking  of,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Central 
Hospita's  Council.  {See  Appendix  No.  XVII  (B).). 

Tlie  unpopu-  32822.  {Chairman.)  How  many  of  these  provident  dis- 
vident^diT"'  P®^^^^®^  there  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  oS- 
pensaries  and  band. 

reasons  there-  32823.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  do  know  that  they  cannot  stand  ? 
for.  — They  have  never  caught  on  in  London  and  never  did; 


they  do  catch  on  in  the  country  if  you  have  an  individual  Tlie  London 
who  will  get  hold  of  the  people  and  get  them  to  subscribe  Hospital. 

and  work  them  up,  and  so  on,  but  they  have  never  caught   

on  in  London.  The  unpopu 

larity  of 

32824.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  very  largely  due  to  the  provident 
large  amount  of  free  attendance  given  ? — It  may  be  due  dispensaries 
to  that,  but  I  think  it  is  also  due  to  the  great  difficulty  in  and  reasons 
getting  any  EngUsh  poor  people  to  become  provident,  tlierefor. 

to  lay  up  when  they  are  well  for  the  time  when  they  are 
ill :  it  is  almost  un-Enghsh  to  do  so.  It  is  against  their 
practice  somehow.  It  is  never  done  ia  the  country  unless 
you  get  a  Mr.  Smith  or  a  Mr.  Jones  who  is  keen  about  it 
in  his  village  and  wakes  it  up  :  I  do  not  think  you  ever 
find  that  workmen  amongst  themselves  could  start  it. 

32825.  I  think  I  know  cases  in  which  they  have. — 
Do  you.  I  have  known  cases  the  other  way  where  it  is 
successful. 

32826.  Of  course  it  is  very  much  the  system;  one 
realises  that  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of  personal  influence, 
as  everyone  can  see  ? — I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  find 
one  without. 

32827.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  When  the  letters  were  abohshed  jjgggj. 
had  that  any  effect  upon  the  subscriptions  ? — Yes.  hospital 

32828.  To  reduce  them  ?— Yes.  finance  of 
 .  „  abolition  of 

32829.  Materially  ?— No.  "  subscribers 

32830.  You  do  not  regret  having  abolished  them  ?—  letters." 
No,  it  is  the  greatest  blessing.    I  think  nothing  is  so  cruel 
as  to  insist  upon  poor  patients  getting  a  letter  before  they 
could  obtain  treatment. 


32831.  The  subscribers  who  would  withdraw  would  be 
mostly  small  subscribers  ? — Yes.  My  answer  to  them 
was  that  they  were  now  getting  much  more  than  ever 
before.  Before  they  could  only  recommend  the  number 
of  people  for  whom  thev  had  letters,  whereas  now  they 
can  recommend  the  whole  world.  They  did  not  always 
accept  that  answer. 

32832.  Is  the  almoner  paid  ? — Yes.  Conditions 

32833.  A  fixed  salary  ?— Yes.  attached  to 

office  of  al- 

32834.  He  devotes  his  whole  time;  it  is  a  man,  I  suppose?  nioner  at  thi 
— Not  his  whole  time  :  he  has  other  work  too.  London 

32835.  In   connection   with    the   hospital  ?— Yes,    in  Hospital, 
connection  with  the  out-patients'  department. 

32836.  You  acknowledge,  I  think,  there  was  more  work 
than  one  almoner  could  do  ? — Yes. 

32837.  AVhy  does  not  he  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
it  ? — Because  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  man  to  do  only 
that. 

32838.  Would  not  it  pay  in  this  way,  that  you  might 
have  fewer  persons  to  attend  to  by  having  better  investi- 
gation facihties,  or  you  might  get  more  payments  in  re- 
turn ? — It  might  pay  :  I  do  not  know  that  it  would. 

32839.  Are  any  patients  who  are  in-patients  referred  to 
the  out-patient  department  when  they  are  discharged 
from  your  hospital  ? — Yes. 

32840.  Is  that  a  large  quantity  ? — Yes,  a  large  quantity. 

32841.  There  are  no  figures  in  this  statement  with  regard 
to  that  at  all  ?— No. 


Transfer  of 
cases  from  i) 
patient  to 
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department 
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32842.  Are  any  cases  treated,  either  in  or  out,  who  are 
either  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  themselves,  or  whose 
famihes  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  rehef  ? — I  should  think 
many ;  I  do  not  know. 

32843.  You  take  in  acute  cases  belonging  to  a  family  in 
receipt  of  out-door  rehef  from  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

32844.  On  what  ground  do  you  take  those  in  and  why 
do.  you  not  refer  them  to  the  guardians  ? — They  are  acute 
cases  :  they  want  help  at  once  :  I  do  say  after  a  time  we 
should  leave  the  guardians  alone  when  we  find  out  the 
state  of  things.  It  is  very  little  use  referring  them  to  the 
guardians,  because  there  is  always  a  great  fight. 

32845.  Is  there  not  a  sort  of  appetite,  as  it  were,  for 
acute  cases  in  the  hospital  ? — If  you  mean  that  sneeringly, 
I  do  not  follow  you.  If  you  mean  an  appetite  in  the  sense 
that  the  hospital  prefers  an  acute  case  to  an  orthnary  case, 
the  answer  is  that  a  person  who  is  actually  ill  needs  help 
more. 

32846.  I  mean  they  are  necessary  for  training  medical 
men  and  nurses  ? — No,  there  is  quite  enough  material  for 
that.  The  only  appetite  we  have  in  that  direction  is  hke 
this  :  We  do  not  profess  to  treat  typhoid  fever,  but  we 
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take  into  the  hospital  so  many  typhoid  fever  cases, 
because  they  are  so  very  useful  for  training  nurses. 

32847.  In  computing  the  cost  which  you  put  down  as 
Is.  8d.  per  head  for  an  out-patient,  is  that  after  deducting 
the  pa3Tnent3  that  are  made,  or  before  ? — [Mr.  Morris.) 
Before. 

32848.  Therefore  the  payments  would  reduce  that  ? — 
{Hon.  Sydney  Holland.)  Yes,  they  reduce  that  £1,800  a 
year  with  us. 

32849.  (Miss  Hill.)  You  got  £1,800  from  out-patients  ? 
—Yes. 

stigma  of  32850.  [Mr.  BentJiam.)  You  make  some  reference  here 
|oal  re-  in  paragraph  28  with  regard  to  a  co-operation  of  the  Poor 
.nd  need  Law  and  voluntary  hospitals  by  which  this  stigma  could  be 
is  re-  removed ;  that  is.  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  WTiat  kind  of 
i-l-  co-operation  do  you   mean  other  than  removing  the 

patients  from  the  Poor  Law  to  your  hosfiital  ? — The  sort 
of  suggestion  was  what  we  said  before — that  there  should 
be  help  to  the  sick  poor  which  is  not  necessarily  coimected 
with  the  Poor  Law. 

32851.  Tliat  is  what  you  are  doing,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  that 
is  what  we  are  doing,  but  we  should  be  able  to  allot  these 
cases  to  some  third  body  without  putting  upon  them  the 
stigma  of  being  paupers. 

32852.  You  say  there  is  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
patients  to  go  to  the  infirmaries.  Does  not  it  often  happen 
that  people  who  are  being  treated  in  a  hospital  complain 
of  the  infirmary  to  justify  their  position  in  applying  for  the 
hospital  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  If  yon  have  a  hospital 
patient  and  say  we  cannot  do  anything  more  for  you,  you 
must  go  to  the  infirmary,  there  is  "  an  awful  row."  The 
parents  and  the  relations  object,  and  sometimes  the  patient 
will  say :  "  I  will  go  home  and  die,  I  will  not  go  there  "  ; 
that  is  not  in  every  case,  but  generally  so.  I  do  not  think 
they  mind  so  to  speak,  taking  advantage  of  the  hospitals 
because  they  are  paupers  and  comiig  in  there,  whereas 
they  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  in  the  infirmary. 

ised  32853.  Would  you  say  that  it  would  be  good  that  all 

er  from  the  acute  cases  should  be  removed  from  the  Poor  Law 
w  to  to  the  hospital  ? — No,  not  all  the  acute  cases,  but  I  think 
'"^ry       that  the  Poor  Law,  or  whatever  the  authority  be,  might 
als  of     very  well  refer  to  the  hospitals  all  the  cases  v  hich  they 
cannot  treat,  such  as    lupus  and  cases  which  require 
special  departments.    I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a 
necessity  for  starting  those  in  all  these  other  hospitals. 

32854.  You  think  specialisation  need  not  be  carried 
so  far  in  the  infirmaries  as  in  the  hospitals  ? — Certainly 
not,  it  ought  not  to  be. 

32855.  Do  you  think  that  the  hospitals  really  supply 
a  want  which  the  Poor  Law  ought  not  to  attemj^t  to 
supply  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

32856.  Following  on  that,  would  you  say  that  if  in- 
firmaries that  are  not  under  the  Poor  Law  were  all  trans- 

talniedieal  ferred  to  another  body,  it  might  be  a  more  popular  body, 
lilon  the  such  as  borough  councils  or  county  authorities  that  it 
would  have  any  efl'ect  upon  your  hospitals  ? — Effect  in 
what  way  ? 

32857.  In  this  way :  that  these  infirmaries  would  become 
rival  hospitals  to  the  other  hospitals  ;  that  they  would 
treat  all  cases  apart  from  whether  they  were  paupers 
altogether  ? — If  you  were  to  put  them  under  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  perhaps  you  would  make  the 
conduit  pipe  to  them  through  the  voluntary  hospitals ; 
I  had  not  thought  out  any  scheme,  but  when  you  talk 
about  rivals,  I  do  not  mind  rivals  in  deahng  with  the 
sick,  if  they  can  only  treat  them  properly. 

32858.  There  would  not  be  the  same  place  for  voluntary 
hospitals  in  the  field  of  sickness,  as  it  ^\ere,  that  there  is 
at  the  present  time  ? — Yes,  there  woxild,  because  you 
would  never  get  the  honorary  physicians  or  surgeons,  the 
greatest  men  in  their  profession,  to  attend  tliose  what  we 
may  call  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals.  The  only 
reason  that  these  men  attend  to  our  hospitals  for  nothing 
is  because  they  get  opportunities  of  showing  their  skill  to 
a  lot  of  students,  and  when  the  students  get  out  into  the 
world,  when  they  want  the  same  thing  done  and  cannot  do 
it  themselves,  they  send  for  the  man  whom  they  saw  do  it 
and  that  is  why  we  get  these  invaluable  services  from  the 
great  men.    You  would  not  have  schools  at  these  places  ? 

32859.  Why  not  ?— Why  should  you  ?  There  are  quite 
enough  schools  for  students  to  train  in  London.  You 
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would  have  much  better  work  always  done  at  the  hospitals 
You  would  have  all  these  special  departments  at  the 
hospitals,  and  you  could  refer  all  the  very  acute  operations 
to  us  and  so  on. 

32860.  I  had  not  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in 
mind  at  all;  that  is  a  Poor  Law  authority  ? — I  thought 
it  was  not ;  practically  it  is  not. 

32861.  (Chairman.)  The  only  point  is  this.  If  you 
have  hospitals  rate-aided  and  under  the  control  of  the 
borough,  the  expenditure  at  those  hospitals  would  be 
such,  the  board  of  guardians  taking  a  part  in  them, 
that  they  would  compete  with  and  gradually  close  the 
private  hospitals.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  That  is,  taken 
away  from  the  Poor  Law  altogether  and  put  on  the  health 
authority,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  health  authority 
to  provide  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health  ;  then  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  the  expenditure  that  might  be  made  in  bringing 
their  respective  hospitals  up  to  date  ? — Yes. 

32862.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  voluntary 
hospitals  ;  that  was  my  question  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  would  ever  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  voluntary  hospitals.  As  I  say,  you  might  have, 
if  you  liked,  the  conduit  pipe  to  them  only  through  the 
voluntary  hospitals,  and  the  hospitals  would  only  refer 
those^cases  which  should  now  be  referred  to  the  Poor  Law 
there. 

32863.  They  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  skill  that  the 
voluntary  hospitals  get  now  ? — No. 

32864.  They  could  not  pay  for  it,  except  as  a  very 
heavy  charge  on  the  rates  ? — It  is  impossible. 

32865.  You  think  it  practicable  to  deal  with  all  the 
sick  cases  which  are  now  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law 
in  the  interests  of  public  health  ? — I  do  not  know  enough 
about  it,  but  I  should  have  thought  it  is  possible  to  have 
had  the  present  Poor  Law  work  done  to  the  sick  poor 
without  the  stigma  of  the  Poor  Law  attached  to  it. 

32866.  Still  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  suppose  it  is  still 
under  the  Poor  Law.  You  have  far  more  experience  than 
I  about  that ;  I  should  have  thought  you  could  have 
devised  a  way  for  helping  the  sick  poor  so  that  the  poor 
would  not  have  the  same  stigma  upon  them.  I  question 
whether  a  relieving  oiScer  is  the  person  to  deal  wdth  it 
at  all,  to  start  with. 

32867.  If  that  object  were  achieved  you  think  it  would 
answer  the  purpose  whether  these  infirmaries  were  under 
the  Poor  Law  or  any  other  body  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

32868.  You  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the 
estabUshment  of  these  institutions  of  this  kind,  that  is 
hospitals  for  treating  all  sickness  in  the  interest  of  pubhc 
health,  and,  as  it  were,  taking  all  these  cases  away  from 
the  Poor  Law  ?— I  do  not  say  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

328G9.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  nurses,  are 
they  paid  from  the  very  beginning,  do  you  say  ? — Yes, 
at  the  London  Hospital. 

32870.  In  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  years  ? — 
Yes,  the  whole  time.  Fifth,  sixth,  seventh  or  eighth, 
as  long  as  they  stay,  and  they  are  well  paid  too. 

32871.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Do  you  think  that  the  treat- 
ment, which  is  practically  free  treatment  of  disease  by 
the  voluntary  hospital,  induces  the  j^eople  who  have  it 
to  become  paupers  otherwise — to  get  relief  other^vise 
for  every  purpose  ? — Do  you  mean  if  a  man  gets  free 
treatment  from  a  hospital  that  he  is  likely  to  be  a  person 
who  v.i.\\  get  outdoor  relief 

32872.  That  it  saps  their  dependence  in  such  a  way 
that  they  permanently  come  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — No. 

32873.  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything  ii  that  ? — 
No,  certainly  not.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  There 
is  no  question  however  that,  feeling  that  they  can  get  this 
relief,  they  do  not  provide  for  sickness  ;  that  deals  with 
what  Jliss  Octavia  Hill  was  talking  of. 

32874.  It  does  not  sap  it  for  other  purposes  ? — No. 
32857.  We  are  told  over  and  over  again  that  Poor  Law 

medical  relief  is  the  first  step  to  other  forms  of  reUef  ? — 
That  may  be.    I  do  not  know  whether  th't  is  so  or  not. 

32876.  That  is  one  reason  for  dissociating  it  from  th". 
Poor  Law  ? — I  have  often  heard  that  said,  but  many 
things  are  said  in  theory  that  do  not  realh'  work  out  in 
practice. 
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The  Hon.  S.  32S77.  V\  ith  regard  to  the  free  medical  assistance  given 

Holland  and  by  another  authority  other  than  the  Poor  Law,  you  do 

Mr.  E.  W.  not  think  it  would  have  that  effect  ?    I  do  not  think  it 

Morris.  -would  ;  I  should  not  think  so. 

27  Nov.  ]  906.     32878.  Then  with  regard  to  the  provident  dispensaries, 

 is  the  medical  assistance  actually  given  at  those  pro- 

Tlie  London  vident  dispensaries  equal  in  style  and  character  to  that 
Hospital.  given  by  a  hospital  ? — No,  because  the  medical  rehef 
given  by  a  provident  dispensary  is  only  the  relief  of  the 
medical  practitioner,  whereas  the  relief  given  at  a  hos- 
pital is  the  rehef  given  by  a  consultant. 

32879.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  are  those  first  rate,  usually  ? — It  depends  ; 
there  are  some  very  bad  ones  round  the  hospital  but  many 
are  very  good. 

32880.  But  as  regards  the  provident  dispensaries,  they 
are  not  equal  to  the  hospitals  ? — No,  they  are  not  con- 
sultants, but  they  are  good. 

32881.  It  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  public  health 
that  the  people  should  go  to  the  hospitals  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily. When  you  are  ill,  for  instance,  you  do  not  call  in  a 
consultant  at  once  ;  he  would  not  see  you.  You  go  to  your 
general  practitioner,  and  if  he  thinks  it  is  a  case  which  is 
getting  beyond  him,  then  he  will  call  in  a  further  opinion. 
You  see  a  10s.  6d.  man  first,  and  then  you  go  to  a  £2  2s. 
man.  So  with  our  people,  if  they  have  got  an  ordinary 
illness  they  go  to  the  2s.  6d.'mnn  and  to  the  provident  dis- 
pensary. They  see  him  tJiere  and  he  treats  t)  em  per 
fectly  well,  but  when  it  is  something  serious,  or  some- 
thing which  he  does  not  know,  thej'  go  to  the  hospital  to 
see  the  consultant.    That  is  the  idea. 

32882.  Is  that  what  does  happen  ? — No,  because  the 
provident  dispensaries  are  not  there. 

32883.  {Mr.  Loch.)  I  find  there  are  thirty-five  pro- 
^'ident  dispensaries,  that  is  leaving  out  the  general  dis 
pensaries  ? — Is  that  so  ? 

32884.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Apart  from  the  provident  dis- 
pensaries you  compete  with  the  sick  benefit  clubs — the 
ordinary  Hearts  of  Oak  and  clubs  of  that  sort  ? — Do  we 
compete  with  them  ?  I  do  not  suppose  so. 

3288.5.  They  have  their  owti  doctors  ? — Yes,  but  they 
exist  because  during  illness  an  allowance  is  given  to  the 
man  of  I2s.  a  week. 

32886.  If  you  take  the  man  into  a  hospital  during 
illness  he  gets  his  12s.  a  week  ? — And  the  doctor  is  glad 
enough  because  he  has  not  to  attend  him  for  nothing. 

Propo.sed  32887.  With  regard  to  working  in  with  pubhc  authori- 

future^alloca-  ties,  supposing  you  had  a  body  of  Health  Visitors,  as  you 
tion  of  the  have  at  Huddersfield,  who  go  to  the  homes  and  search  out 
medical  as-  illness,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  health  officer  to 
sistance  of  refer  cases  to  voluntary  hospitals  for  treatment,  then  you 
Uie  poor.  away  from  the  Poor  Law  and  keep  on  the  hospitals  ? — 

I  think  that  is  possible,  but  directly  you  get  a  case  referred 
to  you  by  a  public  health  lody,  just  as  we  do  with  the 
School  Board,  we  should  want  something  from  them  if  we 
can  get  it. 

32888.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  become  a 
contractor  ? — No,  no  reason  at  all. 

32889.  Therefore  supposing  you  transferred  the  care  of 
the  sick  from  the  Poor  Law  authority  to  the  Health 
Authority  and  made  their  Health  Visitors  responsible 
for  seeing  whether  there  was  sickness  in  the  home,  it 
would  stiU  be  possible  to  use  the  voluntary  institution 
as  the  contractor  for  institutional  treatment  ? — We  could 
not  carry  out  the  whole  contract ;  we  could  not  keep  the 
Poor  Law  patients,  men  and  women,  in  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  ;  bad  cancer  cases  that  are  inoperable,  for  instance. 

32890.  Those  would  be  referred  to  a  home  for  incur- 
abl(;s  ? — Yes. 

32891.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  make  the  Health 
Authority  responsible  for  the  out-door  visiting  and  inspec- 
tion ?— Yes. 

32892.  And  to  care  for  all  difiicult  and  chronic  cases  ? — 
Yee. 

32893.  And  have  a  home  for  chronic  and  incurable 
cases  ? — Yes. 

32894.  That  would  be  possible  ? — Quite  possible. 

32895.  With  regard  to  your  definition  of  the  persons 
who  ought  to  be  treated  by  a  hospital,  surely  as  I  read  it 
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it  is  exactly  the  same  definition  as  the  definition  for  treat- 
ment under  the  Poor  Law,  because  a  man  need  not  be 
destitute  to  receive  medical  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  ; 
it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  not  have  sufficient 
means  to  pay  for  the  sort  of  treatment  that  is  required. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  an  operation  for  appendicitis 
— I  should  have  thought  that  nobody  ever  went  to  the 
Poor  Law  unless  they  were  prepared  to  prove  they  were 
destitute. 

32896.  We  understand  a  good  many  people  come  to  the 
Poor  Law  who  are  not  destitute  in  the  sense  of  being 
homeless  or  without  food.  The  technical  definition  in- 
cludes anyone  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  exact 
treatment  which  is  required  ? — That  may  be  all  right  in 
theory,  but  in  practice  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if 
the  Poor  Law  would  treat  a  clerk  on  a  salary  of  £150  a  year 
or  £200  a  year  for  appendicitis. 

32897.  He  has  a  right  to  the  treatment  if  he  cannot 
afford  it  ? — He  would  get  a  pretty  rough  time  if  he  went 
to  ask  for  it. 

32898.  Under  the  law  he  has  a  right  to  it  if  he  cannot 
afford  it,  and  it  is  necessary  for  his  cure  ? — Is  that  so  2 

32899.  Yes  ?— It  is  not  done,  is  it  ? 

32900.  To  a  certain  extent  ? — Do  you  mean  to  say  an 
officer  on  retired  pay  would  dare  to  ask,  or  get  it  if  he  did 
ask  ? 

32901.  No,  because  he  would  not  like  to  go  into'^the 
infirmary  ? — If  he  asked  do  you  say  really  he  would  get  it  ? 

32902.  Is  not  that  so  ;  that  anyone  who  cannot  get  the 
requisite  treatment  to  keep  himself  alive  can  apply  ?  {Sir 
Samuel  Provis.)  He  should  say  a  person  was  justified  in 
getting  relief  who  could  not  provide  what  was  necessary 
for  his  cure  ? — I  think  you  would  refer  him  to  the  hospital. 

32903  {Sirs.  Webb.)  I  want  to  point  out  that  your 
definition  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Poor  Law  defini- 
tion ? — If  you  tell  me  that  is  the  definition  of  the  Poor 
Law,  I  will  accept  it. 

32904.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  time  may  have  come  ^jje  questio 
to  treat  all  sickness  more  or  less  as  a  public  nuisance,  so  as  of  abolishin 
to  be  dealt  with  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  the  stigma  ( 
community  ? — I  think  so  ;  of  course  I  do,  but  you  always  medical  re- 
have  to  be  careful,  do  not  you,  that  you  do  not  sap  the  ''^f. 
independence  of  the  people  ? 

32905.  Have  not  we  got  rather  far  in  that  direction  ? 
— I  think  we  have. 

32906.  Is  it  worth  while  for  the  remaining  diseases 
which  are  still  considered,  so  to  speak,  your  own  concern, 
to  keep  up  the  stigma  of  pauperism  with  regard  to  treat- 
ment ? — Is  it  worth  while  ? 

32907.  Considering  that  you  have  hfted  the  stigma  of 
pauperism  from  infectious  diseases  and  from  all  diseases 
which  are  treated  by  voluntary  hospitals,  chronic  cases, 
is  it  desirable  to  keep  the  stigma  of  pauperism  for  any 
form  of  disease  ? — I  must  leave  that  to  you.  I  do  not 
know  really.  I  should  not  have  thought  so  myself.  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  affix  a  stigma  of  pauperism  to  any 
illness. 

32908.  It  is  rather  unfair  to  affix  it  to  some  diseases 
and  not  to  others  1 — Ye.s,  I  think  it  is.  We  had  a  bad 
case  the  other  day,  and  that  very  bad  case  the  Poor 
Law  refused  to  take  from  us,  because  the  man  had  an 
illness  which  he  brought  on  himself.  He  had  two  com- 
plaints, and  they  would  not  take  him. 

32909.  {Mr.  BenfJiam.)  Let  me  put  you  an  illustration 
rather  higher  than  that  of  a  clerk  at  £150  a  year.  If 
you  take  the  old  wage-earning  class  that  is  dependent 
on  weekly  wages,  in  the  case  of  acute  illness  nearly  all 
those  are  ehgible  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  one  half  of 
the  people  you  find  in  big  infirmaries  in  the  provinces 
are  of  that  class  ?— Are  they  ? 

32910.  One  half  of  the  acute  cases  ? — Would  you  take 
a  man  into  your  infirmary  if  he  was  in  receipt  of  full  pay 
the  whole  time  he  was  there  ? 

32911.  Not  if  he  was  in  receipt  of  full  pay  ? — I  should 
have  thought  not. 

.        ,  -J       X  Methods  of 

32912.  {Chairman.)  Assummg  there  was  any  idea  ot  g^^^^g  gyj,. 
the  hospitals  being  helped  from  pubUc  money,  you  could  yentioii  to 
have  either  a  subvention  or  you  could  be  paid  by  con-  voluntary 
tract,  or  a  combination  of  both  ?— Yes.  hospital-. 
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32913.  I  assume  you  prefer  rather  to  have  the  sub- 
vention than  the  contract  ? — I  have  never  really  thought 
t  out.  The  millennium  is  so  far  off  that  I  have  not  given 
■iny  thought  to  getting  any  help  from  the  State.  I  think 
r  would  rather  have  it  as  a  subvention  for  work  done. 

[^32914.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Supposing,  for  instance,  the 
London  County  Council  with  regard  to  children  suffering 
from  ringworm,  were  to  approach  you  to  treat  them  all. 


The  Hon.  S. 
Holland  and 
Mr.  E.  W, 
Morris. 


Miss  Helen  G.  Nussey,  called;    and  Examined. 


32916.  [Chairman.)  You  are  almoner  of  the  West- 
minster Hospital  ? — Yes. 

32917.  You  have  been  good  enough,  I  think,  to  pre- 
pare for  us  a  statement  in  writing  which  we  can  take 
as  your  evidence-in-chief,  supplementing  it  by  asking 
you  a  few  questions  on  points  of  special  interest  ? — 
Yes. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  The  broad  aim  of  the  Almoner's  work  is  that  of 
better  organisation  and  an  increased  usefulness  of  the 
out-patient  department  of  a  hosiiital. 

2.  At  first  her  work  was  tentative.  A  few  statements 
from  the  patients  as  to  their  circumstances  were 
taken  down,  and  where  it  was  deemed  advisable  a  visit 
to  the  home  would  be  paid  or  a  verification  of  wages 
made.  It  was  manifestly  impossible  and  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  make  a  full  enquiry  into  each  case,  many 
of  the  patients  needing  special  treatment  which  could 
only  be  afforded  them  at  a  hospital. 

3.  The  endeavour  of  the  Almoner  was  to  ascertain  the 
home  conditions  of  the  patients  with  a  view  to 
(a)  eliminating  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  privately 
for  advice,  ancl  {h)  to  ensuring,  as  far  as  might  be,  a  fair 
chance  to  those  who  were  eligible  for  treatment  of 
profiting  by  it.* 

4.  A  few  examples  of  cases  met  with  may  be  given. 

(a.)  A  boy  attended  for  treatment  for  his  eyes. 
His  father  was  a  watchmaker  owning  a  small  shop. 
Further  enquiry  revealed  that  the  father  owned 
another  shop  as  well,  in  one  of  the  best  streets  of 
Mayfair.  The  case  was  considered  unsuitable  for 
hospital  treatment. 

{h)  A  woman  who  went  out  waiting  occasionally, 
stated  her  husljand  was  a  messenger  earning  23s., 
and  that  they  had  no  children.  A  little  cross- 
questioning  elicited  the  fact  that  the  man  had  a 
pension  of  9s.  a  "week  also,  and  as  the  case  was  not 
needing  special  treatment  of  any  kind  she  was 
referred  in  general  terms  to  a  local  practitioner. 

(c)  A  girl  attending  with  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine,  was  ordered  massage,  and  told  to  undertake 
only  light  work.  The  home  circumstances  were— her 
mother  took  in  lodgers  and  this  girl  waited  upon 
them,  constantly  carrying  heavy  trays  and  coals  up 
and  down  stairs.  A  visitor  went  to  explain  to  the 
mother  the  necessity  of  more  siiitable  work  being 
provided  and  the  girl  was  apprenticed  to  fine 
needlework. 

((/)  A  child  was  brought  with  early  hip  disease 
and  was  ordered  entire  rest.  The  home  circum- 
stances were — a  mother  overdone  with  many 
children  and  the  child  allowed  to  run  al>out  as 
usual.  The  Almoner  referred  the  case  to  the  Invalid 
Children's  Aid  Association,  who  arranged  for  him  to 
go  to  a  nursing  home  in  the  country  for  18  months. 

(e)  A  girl  attended  with  early  Graves  Disease  and 
was  ordered  rest  and  the  best  of  hygienic  conditions. 
The  home  circumstances  were — father,  a  chronic 
invalid  earning  very  occasionally,  the  mother,  a 
button-holer,  earning  an  average  of  9s.  a  week,  and 
the  girl,  a  labeller  earning  8s.  Kent  5s.  6d.  If  the 
girl  gave  up  work  she  must  go  without  food.  The 
case  was  referred  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  with  directions  from  the  doctor  that  if 
possible,  prolonged  convalescent  treatment  should 
be  provided  and  possibly  after  six  months  the  girl 
might  take  a  light  situation.   The  Society  arranged 

*  It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  suitability  for  hospital 
treatment  depends  lai<2;ely  upon  the  medical  aspect  of  the 
case  and  the  Almoner  lias  lowei^li  eaiefully  both  medical 
and  social  points  when  making  her  enquiry. 


would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  do  a  lot  of  work  of 
that  sort  for  public  authorities  ? — Certainly. 

32915.  And  perhaps  give  them  one  representative, 
like  the  City  Parochial  Charity  has  one  representative  on 
your  board.    Could  not  you  have  that  in  a  large  body  ? —  27  Nov.  1906 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  him,  but  I  should  accept   

him  if  they  paid  us  sufficiently.  On  the  Poplar  Hospital  The  Lon'  on 
board  we  have  a  member  of  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund.  Hospital. 
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this  for  her  and  she  is  now  doing  well  in  a  training 
home  for  servants,  having  needed  up  to  the  present 
time  eleven  months'  constant  care. 

(/)  A  man  came  with  advanced  phthisis  and  was 
advised  to  feed  up  and  have  fresh  air.  He  was 
found  to  be  living  in  one  room  witli  his  wife  and  27  Nov.  1906, 

three  children,  the  only  income  being  what  the  wife  

could  earn  and  what  could  be  raised  by  selling  the 
home.  The  case  was  reported  to  the  doctor  who 
sent  the  patient  to  the  Infirmary. 

5.  Cases  of  this  description  nray  occur  at  any  time  in 
an  out-patient  department,  and  though  an  Almoner 
cannot  supervise  all  who  attend,  during  a  year  she  is 
able  to  take  down  the  statements  of  between  four  and 
five  thousand,  and  the  staff  of  the  hospital  bring  to  her 
notice  any  particular  case  which  seems  to  need  her 
care. 

6.  As  a  rule  she  is  obliged  to  delegate  her  work,  using 
her  office  as  a  clearing  house,  and  referring  hundreds  of 
patients  this  way  and  that,  according  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  moment.  She  is  the  link  between  the 
hospital  and  the  outside  charitable  world  and  other 
agencies. 

7.  She  works  in  close  co-operation  with  local  doctors, 
by  sending  patients  who  have  been  attending  them  to 
get  their  sanction  before  coming  to  hospital  a  second 
time  ;  with  Friendly  Societies  and  Provident  dispensaries 
by  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  these  to  patients  who 
might  join  them  on  recovery;  with  medical  officers  of 
health  by  notifying  to  them  cases  of  diarrhoea  and 
sickness  in  infants,  whooping  cough  and  measles  or  any 
structural  defects  in  housing  that  may  come  to  her 
notice.  She  keei)S  also  a  register  of  the  cases  of  phthisis 
attending,  and  arranges  for  these  to  be  notified  in  the 
usual  Avay  when  the  patients  come  from  districts  in 
which  notification  is  in  force. 

8.  She  co-operates  with  the  L.C.C.  Education  Depart- 
ment by  leferring  cases  of  mental  deficiency  or  physical 
defect  in  children  for  examination,  with  a  view  to 
admission  to  special  schools  ;  with  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  by  sending  to  them  cases  which  need  help 
other  than  hospital  treatment ;  with  the  Invalid 
Children's  Aid  Association,  Church  Relief  Committees 
and  Clergy,  Health  Societies  and  various  other  agencies 
which  are  working  in  London  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor. 

9.  Through  her  hands  also  pass  the  cases  recommended 
by  the  doctor  for  treatment  in  the  infirmary,  and 
should  the  case  happen  to  be  one  which  should  be  above 
applying  to  the  Poor  Law  she  may  be  able  to  arrange 
for  help  to  be  afforded  at  home  {e.g.,  for  a  district  nurse 
to  visit). 

10.  Her  office  is  also  educational.  She  teaches  the 
\y  tients  the  simple  rules  of  hygiene  and  explains  to 
them  how  they  can  co-operate  with  the  doctor  in  the 
treatment  of  such  cases  as  phthisis,  anaimia,  rickets,  etc. 
A  large  proportion  of  patients  attend  with  preventable 
diseases,  she  points  out  to  them  how  they  can  avoid  a 
future  application  to  hospital  by  ordinary  care. 

11.  There  are  four  chief   agencies  which 
medical  relief  to  the  working  classes — 

(1)  The  provident  institutions, 

(2)  The  hospitals, 

(3)  Free  dispensaries  and  medical  missions, 

(4)  The  Poor  Law. 

12.  There  is  at  the  present  time  considerable  overlapping 
in  the  scope  of  each  of  these  ;  for  example,  the  proportion 
of  patients  attending  Westminster  Hospital  during  the 
years  1903-4-5  who  might  have  arranged  for  their  own 
treatment  through  a  provident  dispensary  or  friendly 
society  was  15-6  per  cent,  13-6  per  cent.,  and  17-2  per 
cent,  respectively.  These  figures  represent  the  number 
of  those  actually  advised  to  join  one  or  the  other,  after 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Miss  H.  0.    recovering  from  the  illness  from  wLich  they  were  suffer- 
Nussey.      ing.    Besides  these  there  were  many  who  might  pre- 

  sumably  have  been  able  to  be  members  but  who  were 

27  Nov.  1906.  past  the  age,  or  whose  illness  was  too  severe  to  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  any  thrift  agency  in  the 
future. 
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13.  For  the  free  dispensaries  and  medical  missions 
there  seems  to  be  no  need,  seeing  that  the  cases  treated 
by  them  are  precisely  similar  to  those  treated  at  hos- 
pitals, except  that  they  do  not,  like  hospitals,  take  cases 
which  need  special  treatment. 

14.  The  Poor  Law  deals  with  the  destitute,  yet  people 
with  no  apparent  means  of  subsistence  are  in  many  hos- 
pitals allowed  to  attend  unchecked  though  there  is  this 
other  provision  for  them. 

15.  The  hospitals  have  till  recently  admitted  all  to  their 
out-patient  departments  with  practically  no  question. 
The  result  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  seeking  free  treatment.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
century  there  were  seven  hospitals  in  London  and  some 
few  dispensaries,  and  the  out-patients  for  the  Metropolis 
were  counted  in  hundreds  only.  To-day,  besides  having 
an  infirmary  for  every  district,  there  are  94  hospitals  in 
the  administrative  county  of  London  and  a  large  number 
of  free  dispensaries,  and  though  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  out-patients  attend- 
ing these,  owing  to  the  various  systems  of  registration 
adopted,  one  patient  being  frequently  counted  more 
than  once,  a  moderate  estimate  is  one  million,  and  the 
number  has  increased  of  late  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  population. 

16.  The  results  of  the  flocking  of  patients  to  an  out- 
patient department  are — 

(a)  A  blocking  of  the  out-patient  departments 
with  trivial  cases. 

(b)  The  treatment  of  cases  which  would  obviously 
be  better  treated  at  home. 

(c)  The  treatment  of  diseases  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  home  conditions. 

(d)  Consequent  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
in  carrying  out  the  course  of  treatment  prescribed, 
resulting  in  failure  in  cure  or  delay  in  effecting  it, 
lack  of  satisfaction  to  the  physician  or  surgeon  in 
judging  of  the  erticiency  of  treatment,  and  waste  of 
drugs  and  appliances. 

(e)  Possibility  of  allo-ning  patients  to  attend 
where  the  treatment  is  altogether  inadequate  and 
should  be  supplemented  by  further  help  in  nourish- 
ment, or  altogether  different  conditions  for  cure. 

(/)  Hurried  work.  A  patient  who  presents  him- 
self with  the  intention  of  getting  a  special  opinion 
may  be  seen  by  one  of  the  junior  men  whose  ex- 
perience is  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  doctors  in 
general  practice,  the  specialists'  time  being  already 
fully  occupied. 

(g)  Encouragement  of  thriftless  habits. 

17.  The  Central  Hospital  Board  has  lately  had  before 
it  the  question  of  a  closer  co-operation  between  the 
general  practitioners  and  provident  dispensaries,  and 
the  hospitals,  and  the  scheme  in  contemjilation,  if 
carried  out  by  trained  workers,  seems  likely  to  have  a 
marked  efl'ect  on  the  number  of  patients  asking  for  free 
treatment.  The  main  idea  of  the  movement  is  the  en- 
couragement of  patients  to  bring  up  to  hospital  recom- 
mendations from  their  private  doctors.  Those  who  do 
this  will  be  treated  before  the  others,  and  no  enquiry 
will  be  made  into  their  circumstances.  They  will, 
except  in  special  circumstances,  be  treated  locally,  the 
hospital  physician  and  surgeon  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  case  through  the  local  doctor. 

18.  All  patients  coming  to  hospital  without  a  recommen- 
dation from  a  medical  man  or  secretary  of  a  provident 
dispensary  are  to  have  a  searching  inquiry  made  into  their 
circumstances,  and  all  whose  means  allow  them  to  belong 
to  a  dispensary  or  to  go  to  a  private  doctor  are  to  be 
rigorously  excluded. 

19.  It  is  thought  that  the  results  of  this  system  will  be 

(a)  A  more  reasonable  treatment  of  the  general 
practitioners. 

(b)  A  decentralising  of  the  work,  therefore  better 
chance  of  home  conditions  being  considered. 

(c)  Better  cases  at  hospital  from  a  medical  point  of 
view,  therefore  improved  experience  for  the 
students. 

(d)  Less  hurry  at  hospital,  therefore  more  in- 
dividual attention. 

(e)  The  encouragement  of  thrift. 


20.  Should  it  come  into  force  the  positions  of  the 
thrift  agencies  and  the  hospitals  would  be  defined,  and 
the  patients  will  be  divided  into  three  classes — 

(a)  Those  who  have  made  provision  for  ordinary 
illness  and  who  are  sent  up  for  special  advice. 

(b)  Those  who  cannot  provide  any  medical  treat- 
ment for  themselves. 

(c)  Those  who  will  not  provide  for  themselves. 

21.  It  is  with  regard  to  classes  b  and  c  that  the  posi- 
tion needs  strengthening. 

22.  It  is  clear  to  the  Almoners  and  to  the  Secretaries  of 
Provident  Dispensaries,  that  though  it  needs  manage- 
ment to  be  able  to  ])ay  the  small  weekly  sum  (Ijd.  for  an 
adult  and  less  for  children)  to  belong  to  these,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  do  so  on  a  very  small  income  provided 
it  be  regular.  Special  terms  are  given  to  the  very  poor, 
and  it  is  found  that  even  a  Avidow  with  more  than  one 
child  to  support  will  manage  to  join,  and  will  express  her 
satisfaction  that  she  can  do  so.  The  whole  experience 
of  an  Almoner  goes  to  show  that  the  question  is  very 
much  more  one  of  management  than  of  means.* 

23.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  painter's  labourer  attended  the 
Westminster  Hospital  out-patient  department.  He  had 
been  an  in-patient  for  three  weeks  and  was  still  unable 
to  work.  His  wife  had  been  office  cleaning  and  one 
daughter  had  been  earning,  but  both  had  recently  had  to 
cease  work  ow'ing  to  one  of  the  four  dependent  children 
having  diphtheria.  This  patient  said  he  was  able  to 
manage  without  help  at  all  events  for  the  present.  He 
was  in  a  clab  and  had  saved  a  little  during  health.  Yet 
many  other  persons  in  similar  circumstances  would  have 
been  destitute. 

?4.  Making  provision  for  times  of  stress  not  only  pre- 
vents much  misery  and  degradation,  and  wards  off  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  destitution,  when  all  the 
conditions  favourable  to  disease  are  rife,  it  also  tends  to 
the  greater  well  being  of  the  family  during  health.  The 
forethought  necessary  has  a  distinctly  steadying'  efifect 
on  those  who  exercise  it,  and  it  is  usually  found  that  the 
children  in  families  where  provi-sion  is  made  are  better 
cared  for  in  every  way.  Men  who  are  in  a  club  are 
found  by  the  Almoner  to  be  more  reliable  in  their  en- 
gagements than  those  who  are  not.  This  year  ninety- 
five  jjatients  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  have  been 
granted  loans  to  pay  for  their  instruments.  Forty  were 
in  clubs,  and  of  these  only  two  have  even  had  to  have 
postcards  sent  to  remind  them  to  pay  regularly. 
Eleven  have  given  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  and  have 
had  to  be  visited,  and  not  one  of  these  is  making  any 
provision  for  .sickness,  yet  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
it  is  the  patient  with  the  smaller  income  who  is  in  a  club 
and  pays  regularly.  Though  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  all  who  have  made  no  jjrovision  are  unreliable 
(twenty-one  of  these  have  given  no  trouble  at  all  with 
regard  to  loans)  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  being  in 
a  club  is  a  sign  of  the  patient's  being  a  responsible  man. 

25.  A  great  deal  of  improvidence  must  be  put  down  to 
ignorance,  yet  there  still  remains  a  class  of  person  who 
deliberately  spends  his  money  unwisely,  knowing  that 
when  occasion  for  needing  help  comes  he  will  without 
fail  find  some  one  to  help  him. 

26.  It  seems  that  this  patient  should  not  be  treated 
equally  Avith  those  who  have  exercised  foresight. 

27.  The  thrifty  man  is  in  some  respects  in  a  worse 
plight  than  the  thriftless  when  he  is  ill,  because  he  has 
accustomed  himself  to  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and 
consequently  the  pinch  of  privation  is  greater  to  him  ;  his 
inclination  is  also  generally  to  hide  his  poverty  and  he  does 
not  consequently  excite  sympathy  in  the  way  in  which 
the  shiftless  man,  who  frequently  becomes  _  a  good 
romancer  does,  yet  there  is  no  question  as  to  which  is  the 
better  citizen.  A  premium,  therefore,  must  not  be  put 
upon  thriftlessness,  and  cases  of  gross  thriftlessness 
should  be  refused  treatment  at  the  hospitals  and  left  to 
the  Poor  Law  to  deal  with. 

28.  Hitherto  the  Almoner  has  referred  only  the 
following  cases  to  the  Poor  Law  : — 

(a)  Cases  receiving  out-relief,  except  those  needing 
special  treatment,  and  attending  with  the  knowledge 
of  their  parish  doctor. 

*  The  fact  that  hospitals  like  the  London  and  Guy's  have 
such  a  large  clientele  of  out-patients  who  are  able  to  pay  3d. 
a  week  each  in  sickness,  the  time  when  they  presumably 
need  their  money  most,  points  to  the  fact,  that  their 
patients  can  afford  to  pay  IJd.  a  week  each  during  health 
to  a  dispensary  if  the  necessity  be  made  clear  to  them. 
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{!>)  Homeless  people,  and  destitute  persons  the 
condition  of  whose  homes  make  the  treatment  at  the 
hospital  unavailing. 

(c)  Ca-^es  needing  instruments  which  should  not 
be  given  by  charity  owing  to  the  bad  character  of 
the  recipients. 

{d)  Cases  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board— 
{e.g.,  imbeciles). 

29.  The  Almoners  feel  reluctance  in  thrusting  anyone 
upon  the  rates,  especially  if  it  be  for  the  first  time,  and  they 
make  every  effort  to  make  people  help  themselves  by 
persuasive 'methods,  but  there  is  a  class  of  patient  who 
will  not  learn  better  ways,  nor  will  his  neighbours  be 
deterred  from  following  his  example,  unless  he  ex- 
periences a  disadvantage  in  failing  to  make  provision 
for  himself. 

30.  It  is  all  importantthat  thedisadvantagebea  real  one 
and  for  this  reason  the  treatment  given  by  the  Poor  Law 
must  not,  from  an  Almoner's  point  of  view,  be  as  attrac- 
tive as  that  afforded  at  hospitals.  The  difficulty  facing 
this  proposition  is,  that  wherever  given,  the  standard  of 
medical  relief  should  be  high,  the  object  being  to  make 
the  patient  self-supporting  without  delay,  yet  the  higher 
it  becomes  the  more  attractive  it  becomes,  and  it  is  likely 
that  rate-supported  institutions  may  seriously  compete 
with  the  hospitals  in  this  respect  unless  some  disability 
attends  the  relief  they  give. 

31.  Seeing  that  the  poor  are  so  liberally  catered  for  by 
the  hospitals,  it  would  seen^  that  those  who  are  in  the 
last  resort  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  should  be 
made  to  realise  that  they  have  become  a  burden  to  the 
State,  possibly  by  an  extension  of  the  loan  system  in 
medical  relief,  the  patient  to  be  disfranchised  till  repay- 
ment had  been  made,  but  it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
an  Almoner  to  suggest  means.  She  can  only  point  out 
that  it  is  useless  for  the  hospitals  to  endeavour  to  make 
tteir  system  effective  in  preventing  pauperisation  through 
medical  relief,  unless  tliey  are  supported  by  a  similar 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law  Authorities. 

32918.  [Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  abnoner  has  certain 
assistants  to  enable  her  to  make  her  inquiries  ? — Yes. 
I  think  nearly  every  almoner  has  at  least  one  voluntary 
helper,  and  some  of  them  have  more. 

32919.  In  your  judgment,  is  the  result  of  your  in- 
vestigations 80  far  satisfactory  that  you  think  you  have 
been  able  generally  to  arrive  more  or  less  at  the  true 
condition  of  the  person  into  whose  case  you  have  been 
inquiring  ? — I  think  so.  Of  course  we  can  always  make 
a  further  inquiry  whenever  we  think  it  necessary.  A 
great  many  patients  convict  themselves  ;  I  mean  to  say, 
one  finds  out  after  a  Uttle  cross-examination  more  about 
them  than  they  intended  to  say  at  first. 

32920.  Independently  of  the  benefit  which  these  in- 
vestigations may  be  to  the  hospital,  I  assume  that  this 
system  of  inquiry  puts  the  almoner  into  good  relations, 
or,  at  any  rate,  enables  him  or  her  to  estabhsh  amicable 
relations  with  those  who  receive  medical  relief  ? — With 
the  patients  who  come  to  the  hospital,  yes,  I  think  so. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  we  are  in  very  amicable  relations 
with  the  patients. 

32921.  In  Paragraph  11,  you  point  out  that  there  are 
four  agencies  now  in  the  Metropohs  providing  medical 
relief  to  the  working  classes,  the  first  being  the  provident 
institutions.  I  think  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that 
the  provident  institutions  are  somewhat  limited  in 
their  number  and  in  their  scope  in  London  ? — I  beheve 
that  is  the  case,  but  I  know  that  more  provision  is  going 
to  be  made.  Provident  dispensaries  are  not  aU  over 
London  at  present,  but  that  is  being  considered,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  so  I  fancy  the  whole  are  aof  the 
Metropolis  vi'ill  be  covered. 

32922.  Have  you  any  provident  institutions  near  the 
Westminster  Hospital  ?— Yes.  We  have  the  Western 
Dispensary  in  Westminster,  which  covers  a  very  large 
area.  Then  there  is  another  one  in  Soho.  We  draw  a 
great  many  of  oiu-  patients  from  Vauxhall  and  Lambeth, 
and  there  are  dispensaries  there,  too  ;  but  about  Brixton 
and  Peckham  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  provision 
made. 

32923.  In  connection  viiih.  the  provident  institutions, 
do  you  lind  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  your  patien<3 


are  connected  with  these  societies  ? — Not  as  many  as    J/^^  f{. 
should  be.    The  figures  that  I  have  given  in  Paragraph  12  Nussey. 

are  the  percentage    of  the  patients  who  ought  to  have   

been  connected  w  th  them,  but  are  not.  27  Nov.  1906. 

32924.  When  you  say  they  ought  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  dispensaries,  do  you  infer  that  from  the 
amount  of  their  weekly  income  or  wages  ? — Yes.  A 
great  number  are  connected  with  provident  dispensaries, 
and  I  take  very  little  trouble  with  them,  because  they  are 
sent  up  by  their  doctors,  and  so  I  do  not  make  any  further 
inquiry. 


I  see,  rather  points  to  free  Overlapping 
missions  not  having  much  between 


32925.  Your  experience, 
dispensaries  and  medical 

scope  ? — I  think  that  the  hospitals  cover  the  same  ground,  voluntary 
that  is,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  treat  the  cases  which  the  hospitals 
hospitals  also  treat ;  and  it  seems  to  me  also  that  it  would  j^g^fjgjjj. 
be  better  to  limit  the  number  of  societies  who  are  giving  Jj[^^ii^^[.jgg 
relief.    It  would  be  better  really,  if  the  hospitals  under-  '^P®'^*"'^^* 
take  it,  that  they  should  undertake  it  altogether. 

32926.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  these 
free  dispensaries  or  medical  missions  ? — I  think  there  are. 

32927.  Do  you  know  how  they  are  supported  ? — By 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

32928.  And  not  by  endowments  ? — I  think  not ;  pos- 
sibly there  may  be  a  small  endowment  here  and  there. 
The  patients  go  to  them  by  getting  a  letter  from  a  sub- 
scriber. 

32929.  Are  there  many  or  any  near  you  ? — The  Western  Q^ses  of 
Dispensary  is  partly  a  free  institution — it  has  the  two  dispensary 
branches  ;    but  I  think  that  is  the  only  one  in  West-  partly  j 
minster.    Tliere  is  another  one  over  in  Lambeth,  and  provident  ; 
another  one  in  Brixton — in  fact  there  are  quite  as  many  and  partlj 

as,  if  not  more  than,  there  are  provident  institutions. 

32930.  Then  there  are  two  institutions,  the  provident 
dispensary  and  the  free  dispensary  ? — Yes. 

32931.  Side  by  side,  should  you  say  ? — At  the  Western 
Dispensary  that  is  the  case,  but  the  free  dispensary  there 
is  very  small,  and  they  naturally  encourage  the  patients 
to  join  the  provident  fund  as  much  as  they  can. 

32932.  Do  they  get  much  the  same  treatment  at  the 
two,  do  you  know  ? — They  get  just  the  same  treatment 
at  the  two,  and  they  have  the  same  doctors,  the  only 
difference  being  that  one  patient  gets  treated  because  he 
brings  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  and  another  patients 
gets  treated  because  he  has  belonged  to  a  provident 
Institution.  The  Secretary  told  me  that  the  class  of 
patient  is  almost  the  same — practically  identical, 

32933.  Then  the  free  dispensary  is  really  a  concession  to 
the  subscribers  ? — Yes. 

32934.  To  take  now  paragraph  15,  I  see  that  your  Egtimate  of 
estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  treated  by  annual 

the  hospitals  in  the  administrative  county  of  London  is  number  of 
about  a  million  a  year  ? — -Yes.  patients 

trStiitsd  in 

32935.  But  the  system  of  registration  is  so  far  defective  London 
that  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  transfer  or  the  hospitals.  ' 
movement  of  patients  from  one  hospital  to  another  ? — - 

There  is  absolutely  no  means,  I  think,  of  ascertaining  that. 

32936.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  a  great 
deduction  made  from  that  milhon  in  order  to  cover  this 
transfer  of  patients  ? — Patients  do  wander  from  one 
hospital  to  another  a  good  deal.  Of  course  if  one  finds 
it  out,  one  would  refer  the  case  back  to  the  hospital  from 
which  it  came,  unless  there  was  some  special  reason  for 
not  doing  so.  Sir  Heru'3'  Burdett  estimares  the  number 
of  out-patients  of  the  Metropohs  at  nearly  2,000,000. 
When  I  said  1,000,000  I  was  making  allowance  for  all 
re-registrations. 

32937.  Have  you  any  idea  where  your  patients  at  the  ^^^^  ^^.^ 
W^estminster  Hospital   come  from  ? — Yes.    They  come  ^higij 
from  Westminster  of  course,  and  then  they  come  over  the  Westminster 
water  from  Lambeth,  Southwark,  Battersea,  Clapham  Hospital 
and  the  area  from  ^^•hich  we  draw  patients  stretches  patients 
right  out  to  Earlsfield  and  Tooting.    A  few  come  from  drawn  and 
North  London,  but  very  few  ;    as  a  rule,  they  come  number  of 
from  South  London,  from  such  places  as  Wandsworth,  out-patients. 
Wimbledon,  and  Streatham,  besides  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. 
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Miss  H.  G.       32938.  Are  you  the  most  west«m  hospital  in  London  ? 
N ussey.      —No.    There  is  the  West  London  Hospital ;   and  there 
is  also  St.  George's  Hospital,  which  gets  more  of  the 
western  patients  than  we  do.    We  get  the  South  London 
patients. 

32939.  What  number  of  out-patients  have  you  ? — 
In  our  out-patient  department  proper,  we  have  about 
10,000,  but  that  is  counting  those  who  are  registered. 
It  is  very  difBcult  to  estimate  exactly  the  number,  because, 
supposing  a  patient  drops  out  for  three  months  and  then 
comes  again,  he  would  be  re-registered  as  a  new  patient. 

32940.  So  that  in  the  10,000  there  are  old  cases  ;  they 
ctre  not  aU  new  cases  ? — We  should  count  the  re-regis- 
tered cases  as  new  cases.  The  number  of  new  cases 
counted  like  that  would  be  between  10,000  and  11,000. 

\   32941.  That  is  your  average  ? — Yes. 

32942.  How  many  beds  have  you  in  the  wards  ? — We 
have  about  250. 

32943.  Is  any  portion  of  the  out-relief  given  gratui- 
tously ? — The  patients  pay  nothing  when  they  come, 
either  for  treatment  or  for  medicine.  It  is  absolutely 
gratuitous.  But  if  they  are  ordered  any  instrument  or 
any  convalescent  treatment,  then  I  have  to  arrange  it, 
a.nd  we  always  make  them  pay  according  to  what  they 
can  afford. 

32944.  May  we  take  it  that  j'our  work  really  relates 
to  the  in-wards  and  to  the  instruments  ? — No.  My 
work  has  entirely  to  do  with  the  out-patients.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  in-patients. 

32945.  Unless,  I  suppose,  some  exceptional  treatment 
is  necessary  ? — No  ;  there  is  an  almoner  for  the  in- 
patients who  sees  after  those.  I  see  after  nothing  that 
has  to  do  with  the  in-patients.  I  see  after  all  the  out- 
patients when  they  are  ordered  instruments  or  convales- 
cent treatment. 

32946.  Otherwise,  do  you  not  make  any  inquiry  ? — 
Yes,  I  make  an  inquirj^  whenever  I  think  it  would  be  best 
to  do  so.  I  have  to  see  the  patients  after  they  have  seen 
the  doctor.  Every  patient  is  sent  to  me.  I  have  not  the 
time  to  see  them  all,  so  I  am  obliged  to  frank  some  of 
them  and  let  them  go  and  take  their  medicine,  but  I 
take  statements  do^Ti  from  at  least  twenty  a  day,  and 
where  I  think  it  advisable  to  make  further  inquiry,  I  do 
so. 

32947.  But  the  rehef  is  given  first  ? — They  always  have 
first  treatment,  and  by  the  time  they  come  up  the  next 
week  I  shoiild  know  about  them. 

32948.  What  are  the  specific  objects  with  which  you 
make  your  inquiry  ? — One  object  is  to  eliminate  those 
who  should  be  able  to  pay.  The  other  object  is  to  find 
out  about  what  is  going  on  at  home — what  are  the  home 
conditions. 

32949.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  hospital  authorities 
that  the  out-paf  ent  department  should  be  confined  to 
those  classes  only  who  cannot  afFord  to  pay  ?— Yes, 
and  the  hospital  is  especially  for  those  who  come  up  for 
special  treatment.  A  great  number  of  them  must  have 
hospital  treatment,  and  thej^  come  to  us  either  because 
their  private  doctors  have  sent  them  up,  or  because  their 
private  doctors  could  not  deal  with  them. 

32950.  You  have  no  low  fee  for  out-patients,  have 
you  ? — No  ;  we  have  no  fee  at  aU. 

32951.  As  regarJs  the  in-patients  do  you  know  whether 
any  of  them  pay  for  their  treatment  ? — We  have  no 
paying  wards  at  all.  They  can  if  they  like  give  a  donation 
and  they  very  often  do  give  a  donation  to  the  ward,  but 
there  is  no  fixed  charge  and  no  fee  really. 

32952.  And  is  there  no  limitation  as  to  the  class  who 
can  come  in  ? — A  great  number  of  them  pass  through 
the  out-patient  department,  and  then  I  should  see  them  ; 
but  otherwise  they  are  sent  up  by  their  doctors  to  the 
physician  or  surgeon,  who  gets  them  in  himself,  and  he  is 
responsible. 

32953.  In  paragraph  16  you  poiat  out  the  evils  of 
indiscriminate  free  medical  treatment ;  you  would  not 


say  that  the  Westminster  system  comes  under  that  Scope  and 
heading,  would  you  ? — We  are  trying  to  prevent  it.        results  of 

enquiries  oi 

32954.  In  practice  you,  by  your  investigations,  are  Hospital 
the  checker  ? — Yes,  I  am  the  checker — that  is,  I  try  to  Almoner, 
check  them. 

32955.  What  proportion  of  the  cases  do  you  throw  out 
of  the  free  list  ? — I  think  it  is  only  3  or  4  per  cent,  that  I 
should  send  away  as  being  able  to  pay  straight  away. 
I  should  advise  a  very  large  number  to  join  friendly 
societies  or  dispensaries  in  order  to  provide  for  the  future  ; 
and  of  course  if  they  came  up  again,  I  should  want  to 
know  why  they  had  not  joined  them,  and  if  they  had  no 
good  reason,  I  should  refer  them  to  the  doctor  and  they 
would  probably  be  sent  away.  Those  would  be  the 
15  or  16  per  cent,  that  I  refer  to  in  paragraph  12. 

32956.  If  they  belonged  to  a  provident  society  could  Treatment 
they  get  any  treatment  at  a  hospital  ? — Yes.  Very  of  membei 
frequently  they  come  up  for  special  treatment ;  they  °^  providei 
are  sent  up  by  their  doctors,  and  then  they  could  certainly  fo'^'^**^^  ^. 
get  treated.  Hospitals. 

32957.  But  not  otherwise  ? — They  do  come  up  some- 
times by  themselves,  and  then  sometimes  we  write  to 
their  doctors  about  them  and  ask  whether  they  come 
with  their  knowledge.  Generally  we  tell  the  patient  he 
had  better  go  and  tell  his  private  doctor  he  has  come 
up.  He  does  so,  and  the  next  time  he  brings  up  his 
doctor's  card  ;  we  ask  for  the  doctor's  card. 

32958.  If  the  doctor  sends  them  up,  are  they  certain  to 
get  treated  ? — Yes,  and  before  the  others,  if  the  doctor 
sands  them  up  to  us. 

32959.  The  result  of  your  experience  is  that  you  think 
indiscriminate  free  medical  treatment  leads  to  certain 
evils  which  you  have  enumerated  ? — Yes. 
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32960.  And  you  think  there  is  an  increased  tendency 
to  try  and  obtain  free  medical  treatment  ? — I  think  so 
distinctly. 

32961.  Do  you  get  many  cases  that  you  have  to  refer 
to  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  refer  very  few  cases  to  the  Poor 
Law  directly,  because  I  do  not  refer  them  unless  there 
is  some  special  reason  for  it.  Sometimes  I  refuse  them 
treatment  and  then  they  go  to  the  Poor  Law  if  they 
like,  but  I  do  not  definitely  refer  them  there.  If  there 
is  some  special  reason,  such  as  a  man  suffering  from 
phthisis  who  ought  to  be  looked  after,  I  should  refer  him  ; 
or  a  man  needing  an  instrument  or  anything  like  that, 
when  I  could  not  obtain  it  for  him  through  charity, 
I  should  refer  him  ;  and  so  on.  In  regard  to  the  homeless 
people,  I  should  tell  them  that  they  must  go  to  the  re- 
lieving officers  for  their  doctor.  Last  year  I  think  I 
referred  in  that  way  definitely  to  the  Poor  Law  only  about 
forty-seven. 

32962.  What  are  the  infirmaries  in  your  district  that 
you  send  them  to  ? — There  is  the  St.  George's  Infirmary 
in  the  Fulham  Road.  Then  of  course  I  always  have  to 
find  out  which  is  the  particular  reheving  officer  to  send  a 
patient  to,  because  they  come  to  us  from  such  distances. 
The  one  in  Brook  Street,  Keimington,  is  one  that  we  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with,  too. 

32963.  Now  I  pass  on  to  the  proposal  of  the  Central 
Hospital  Board  for  a  closer  co-operation  between  general 
practitioners  and  provident  dispensaries  and  hospitals. 
What  makes  you  think  that  provident  dispensaries  have 
greatly  increased  in  London  ? — I  happen  to  know  that 
the  Central  Hospital  Board  is  taking  the  question  up. 
There  is  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Association  which  has 
provident  dispensaries  in  a  great  number  of  districts, 
and  they  and  the  Central  Hospital  Board  are  collaborating 
to  form  dispensaries  in  districts  where  they  are  not  at 
present,  in  order  that  the  whole  area  may  be  covered. 

32964.  In  paragraphs  19  and  20  you  enumerate  what  Cost  and 
you  think  would  be  the  probable  benefits  of  this  system,  effect  of 
and  in  paragraphs  22  and  23  you  refer  to  the  power  of  belongmg 
the  working  classes  to  provide  for  themselves.    Is  l^d.  Jj^^°"^^j^gg, 
an  average  payment  per  week  for  treatment  in  a  provident 
dispensary  ? — Yes,  for  an  adult,  and  then  the  children 

are  taken  in  for  less.  After  three  children  in  a  family 
have  been  paid  for,  they  do  not  as  a  rule  charge  for  the 
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rest.  A  payment  of  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  a  month  would  be 
the  outside  for  a  whole  family. 

32965.  Is  it  your  experience  that  those  who  belong 
to  friendly  societies  or  are  members  of  provident  dis- 
pensaries are  more  rehable  in  the  repayment  of  any 
charge  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so.  They 
are  very  much  more  rehable. 

32966.  Do  you  think  that  of  those  who  come  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital  there  are  a  certain  number  each 
year  who  join  the  provident  dispensaries  ? — Yes,  I  do 
find  that,  too.  They  come  up  afterwards,  in  a  year  or 
two's  time,  perhaps  having  been  recommended  by  thei!' 
doctors  from  the  dispensaries,  and  very  frequently  they 
say  they  are  so  glad  that  they  heard  about  them,  as  they 
have  found  dispensaries  so  useful. 

32967.  In  the  last  part  of  your  statement  you  deal 
with  the  hospitals  in  their  relation  to  the  Poor  Law,  and 
you  seem  rather  to  favour  the  idea  that  persons  who 
have  not  been  thrifty  should  not  have  as  favourable 
treatment  as  those  who  have  been  thrifty  ?— That  is  my 
view. 

;  32968.  Is  not  that  idea  somewhat  difficult  to  carry  out 
as  regards  dealing  with  sickness  and  illness  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  difficult.  I  think,  at  any  rate,  that  they 
would  have  to  have  the  first  week's  treatment,  as  we 
always  give  it  now,  and  in  the  meantime  we  should  have 
to  be  making  the  inquiry.  Then  ^^^e  could  refer  them 
to  the  particular  agency  which  should  deal  with  them. 
Of  course  if  a  case  is  a  very  serious  one,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  treat  it. 

32969.  Have  you  found  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  have  either  been  outdoor  or  indoor 
patients  in  a  hospital  to  go  to  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  ? — 
Occasionally  one  does  find  that,  but  as  a  rule  one  does 
not. 


1  dical     32970.  Aa  a  rule  not,  you  say  ? — I  think  not,  though 
occasionally  there  is  a  very  strong  objection  to  it. 

bved  32971.  In  deaUng  with  those  cases  you  are  apparentlv 
,,.  forbearing,  through  the  endeavour  to  prevent  pushing 
uv  bv  people  for  the  first  time  upon  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

32972.  In  what  way  do  you  exercise  that  forbearance, 
by  relaxing  the  rules,  or  how  ? — Sometimes  a  case  comes 
up  which  seems  to  be  on  the  borderhne,  and  we  should 
treat  that  case  at  the  hospital,  I  think,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  keep  it  from  going  on  the  rates.  Of  course 
if  we  found  that  that  was  impossible,  then  we  should 
refuse  treatment  at  the  hospital. 

32973.  Have  you  any  scale  in  your  mind  by  which  you 
utf^  f  distinguish  between  persons  who  ought  to  get  out-patient 
ilifto  hospital  treatment  and  those  who  are  above  it  ?— If  you 
iklprci-  mean  those  who  should  be  able  to  pay  for  themselves,  yes. 
liclgainst  It  depends  so  very  much  on  the  medical  aspect  of  the 
hm.        case,  which  one  has  to  take  into  consideration  a  great 

deal.  I  should  say  that  for  ordinary  trivial  cases  one 
would  expect  that  a  man  earning  25s.  a  week  and  having  a 
■wife  and  no  children  ought  distinctly  to  pro\ade  for 
himself.  Perhaps  if  he  was  earning  30s.  a  week  or  per- 
haps just  over  30s.,  and  he  had  a  wife  and  three  children, 
we  might  just  let  him  pass,  and  we  should  say  that  he 
had  better  join  a  dispensary  in  the  future.  I  am  speaking 
here  of  shght  cases,  of  course. 

32974.  Your  system  is  to  give  out-patient  hospital 
treatment  gratuitously  to  aU  \\ithin  a  certain  scale  of 
hving  ;  do  you  like  the  practice  that  prevails  at  Guy's  and 
at  the  Lon  'on  Hospital  cf  making  a  certain  proportion 
of  your  out-patients  pay  a  very  small  sum  per  week  ?— 
No,  I  think  that  is  a  mistake,  because  I  believe  that  it 
makes  the  patients  think  that  they  are  paying  for  what 
they  really  are  not  paj-ing.  Then,  it  is  competing 
unfairly  with  the  general  practitioner.  In  poor  dis- 
tricts they  can  get  a  doctor  for  6d.  or  Is.  and  so  on.  I 
think  there  must  be  a  great  number  of  people  who  if 
they  can  get  treatment  for  3d.  would  go  and  pay  only 
the"3d.  for  it,  when  they  could  quite  well  go  and  pay 
their  Is.  or  6d. 

32975.  Looking  to  the  moral  side  of  the  question, 
would  you  prefer  the  system  that  is  in  force  at  West- 
minster ? — Yes. 
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32976.  That  is,  paying  nothing,  or  compelhng  the  M^ss  H.  0, 
patient  to  go  to  his  own  private  doctor  ? — Yes.    You  Nussey. 

see  they  can  belong  to  these  dispensaries  for  such  a  vcrj-   

small  sum  ;  it  is  not  as  though  they  had  no  other  pro-  ^7  Nov.  1906. 
vision. 

32977.  It  is  a  very  poor  neighbourhood  around  you, 
is  it  not  ?— Part  of  Westminster  is  very  poor,  but  it  is 
getting  better,  I  think,  because  a  great  many  of  the  slums 
are  being  pulled  down  now  and  better  houses  are  being 
built.  We  do  not  get  aU  our  patients  from  Westminster  ; 
we  get  a  great  many  of  them  from  Vauxhall  and  Wal- 
worth ;  and  parts  of  those  neighbourhoods  are  very  poor. 

32978.  I  gather  that  you  would  as  a  matter  of  policy  Need  for 
make  the  treatment  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  less  deterrenoy  of 
comfortable  than  the  treatment  in  the  hospitals  ? —  medical 
Yes.  relief. 

32979.  And  you  think  that  is  advisable  as  a  sort  of 
deterrent  to  prevent  people  coming  on  to  the  poor  rates  ? 
— Yes  ;  in  order  to  make  them  see  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves.  I  have  had  the  answer  frequently 
given  to  me  when  I  have  suggested  to  a  man  that  he 
should  join  a  friendly  society—"  Well,  in  the  last  resort,  I 
can  always  go  to  the  infirmary.''  Of  course  that  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  persuade  him,  when  he  sees  that  he 
can  do  that  very  easily. 

32980.  So  that  this  difference  in  the  treatment  would 
be  your  inducement  or  pressure  on  the  individual  to  make 
provision  for  himself  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

32981.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  a  difficult  policy  xhe  problem 
to  enforce  ? — That  there  should  be  a  deterrent  influence  ?  of  making 

medical 

32982.  That  the  treatment  in  the  infirmary  should  relief 
dehberately  be  made  less  comfortable  ? — I  do  not  know  deterrent, 
that  I  think  it  ought  actually  to  be  that.    As  I  have 

said  in  my  statement,  I  think  whatever  medical  relief 
is  given  the  standard  must  be  high,  because  of  getting 
the  patient  well  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hoped  that  there 
might  be  found  some  other  way  of  making  it  deterrent. 

32983.  You  would  not  in  any  way  contract  or  Umit 
the  treatment  as  regards  curing  the  ailment  or  the  in- 
dividual ? — No. 

32984.  But  in  various  other  ways  you  would  make 
it  less  comfortable  ? — In  various  other  ways  I  think 
things  might  be  made  different. 

32985.  You  do  not  think  from  your  experience  that  The  stigma 
the  individual  minds  going  to  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  ;  of  medical 
he  does  not  feel  it  a  stigma,  does  he  ? — As  a  rule  I  think  relief, 
these  people  do  not,  certainly  in  a  great  number  of  cases 

they  do  not.  Of  course  there  are  cases  in  which  they 
do ;  and  I  think  it  is  rather  the  better  class  of  person 
who  does. 

32986  .{Mr.  Nunn.)  Your  feehng,  then,  is  that  the  stigma 
of  pauperism  follows  a  shding  scale  according  to  the  social 
position  of  the  person  who  is  the  recipient  of  it  ? — Yes, 
though  occasionally  people  object  because  they  do  not 
like  submitting  to  any  discipline. 

32987.  I  see  in  the  statement  you  have  given  us  certain  Classes  of 
indications  of  those  who  should  not  receive  hospital  treat-  patients 
ment ;  the  interesting  question  to  my  mind  is  to  ascertain  suitable  foi 
for  whom  you  think  hospital  treatment  should  be  pro-  hospital 
vided.    First  of  all,  obviously  you  intend  it,  I  think,  for  treatment, 
persons  who  have  made  some  provision  for  themselves, 

and  who,  having  belonged  to  a  provident  dispensary,  or 
some  form  of  benefit  club,  are  referred  for  special  treatment 
by  their  own  medical  attendant  ? — Yes. 

32988.  That  you  think  is  quite  unobjectionable  ? — Yes, 
I  think  there  should  be  no  objection  about  that ;  I  think 
they  should  certainly  come. 

32989.  May  I  ask  what  other  class  of  patients  you  think 
that  a  hospital  ought  to  open  its  doors  to  ?  Do  you  think 
that  is  the  only  class,  or  do  you  think  there  are  other 
classes  who  ought  to  be  assisted  ? — Of  couise  there  is  a 
cla.ss  of  poor  people  who  could  not  afford  to  be  even  in  a 
provident  dispensary,  and  those  must  be  provided  for  in 
some  way.  I  feel  that  the  hospital  at  present  gives  that 
treatment  fco  them. 
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32990.  Then  your  second  class  would  be,  do  I  under- 
stand, persons  who  try  to  effect  provident  arrangements 
but  have  failed,  whose  cases  have  been  inquired  into  to 
verify  that  fact,  and  who  come  out  of  the  inquiry  satis- 
factorily ? — -Yes.  Of  course  there  are  some  who  through 
some  temporary  difficulty  are  unable  to  pay  for  their 
doctor. 

32991.  And  have  fallen  out  ? — Yes,  you  may  say  that. 

32992.  Is  there  any  other  class  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  poor  which  you  think  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
would  derive  benefit  from  an  institution  Uke  a  hospital  ? — 
I  think  that  those  two  cover  the  ground. 

32993.  Primarily,  you  would  have  the  hospital  as  an 
institution  for  dealing  with  the  special  cases  referred  to  it 
by  the  medical  practitioners  amongst  the  poor  ? — Yes. 

32994.  The  poor  being  referred  to  them  either  in- 
dividually or  through  some  mutual  provident  effort  ? — 
Yes. 

32995.  And  you  would  also  reserve  the  hospital  for  cases 
which  should  be  carefully  inquired  into  to  ascertain  that 
they  had  endeavoured  to  provide  for  themselves,  but 
circumstances  had  rendered  that  impossible  ? — Yes. 

32996.  That  is  a  class  of  persons  you  think  a  hospital 
ought  to  provide  for  ? — Yes. 

Tne  question  32997.  WTiat  is  your  attitude  -with  regard  to  paying 
of  "  paying  "  patients,  I  mean  patients  paying  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  a  penny  or  twopence  per  week  ?  Perhaps  you  have 
not  had  to  consider  that,  because  they  come  into  your 
hospital  without  paying  ? — Are  you  referring  to  paying 
patients  as  in-patients  ? 

32998.  Yes  ;  perhaps  yoxi  have  not  had  to  deal  with 
that  part  of  the  subject  ? — We  have  no  paying  beds  at 
Westminster.  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  patients  that  can  pay,  and  I 
think  at  present  the  provision  is  inadequate.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  patients  who  can  pay  perhaps  a  guinea 
or  two  guineas  a  week,  but  who  cannot  possibly  afford 
nursing-home  fees  ;  but  we  do  not  provide  for  those  at  ovir 
hospital ;  our  beds  are  absolutely  free. 


33005.  {Mrs.  Webh.)  You  co-operate  with  the  health  The  need 
visitors  in  Westminster,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  a  very  great  scope  for 


health 
visitors. 


patients  at 
hospitals. 
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32999.  Have  you  collected  much  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  unsatisfactory  results  that  follow  from  a  person 
receiving  medical  advice  at  a  hospital,  but  no  common 
sense  or  nursing  advice  in  their  own  homes  ? — Yes.  There 
is  a  very  great  deal  of  that,  I  think.  One  is  constantly 
coming  across  cases  of  that  sort. 

33000.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the  proportion  ? 
You  have  not  worked  it  out  perhaps  ? — No,  I  have  not 
worked  it  out,  I  am  afraid.  I  think  that  one  would  come 
across  two  or  three  in  a  day. 

33001.  Out  of  what  number  ? — Out  of  the  twenty  that 
one  sees.    I  see  about  twenty  new  ones  in  a  day. 

33002.  Then  there  would  be  two  or  three  in  twenty  ? — 
It  is  rather  difiScult  to  say.  On  some  days  one  gets  many 
more  than  one  would  on  others.  On  one  day  one  might 
get  nobody  who  seems  to  want  special  looking  after. 

33003.  I  take  it  that  in  such  cases  you  would  regard 
medical  advice  as  really  unsatisfactory,  because  the  home 
conditions  are  such  that  it  could  not  be  followed  up,  say, 
in  a  proper  manner  ? — Yes,  and  especially  so  with  children, 
I  think.  A  great  deal  of  that  is  merely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  are  ignorant,  and  that  they  want  a  Uttle 
teaching.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  enough 
money  coming  in,  or  anything  like  that. 

33004.  I  was  thinking  of  the  ministrations  of  health 
visitors,  who  are  people  who  would  be  able  to  give  them 
advice  as  to  the  rearing  of  their  children,  or  as  to  sanitary 
defects,  or  cleansing  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  would 
be  really  a  valuable  adjunct  to  hospital  treatment  ? — We 
lave  a  health  society  in  Westminster,  and  I  think  I  refer 
about  four  cases  a  week,  or  something  like  that  number,  to 
them.  We  get  a  great  number  of  cases  from  other  districts, 
of  course,  where  there  are  no  health  visitors.  We  have  a 
number  of  cases,  too,  who  are  well  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves ;  and  one  must  not  think  they  do  not,  they  are  quite 
8"nsiblo  people. 


deal. 

33006.  Do  they  limit  their  advice  and  attention  to 
the  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  have  other  attention, 
or  do  they  give  it  indiscriminately  ? — With  regard  to 
the  hospital  treatment  they  would  limit  their  advice 
and  attention,  because  I  do  not  think  I  should  refer 
cases  to  them  unless  they  were  of  that  class.  I  think 
as  a  rule  it  is  the  poor  people  who  want  the  advice.  But 
they  are  a  health  society  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice 
and  if  they  knew  of  a  case  that  needed  advice,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  would  refuse  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
the  case  of  a  person  wlio  could  alford  to  have  other 
attention. 

33007.  You  would  not  yourself  object  to  such  health 
visitors  giving  free  medical  advice  indifTerently  to  desti- 
tute and  non-destitute  persons  ? — They  would  not  give 
medical  advice,  they  would  only  give  hygienic  advice. 

33008.  You  would  not  object  to  their  giving  hygienic 
advice  would  you  ? — I  do  not  see  why  anybody  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  that,  if  they  need  it. 

33009.  Supposing  you  had  a  health  visitor  who  was  a 
medical  woman,  you  would  not  object  to  her  giving 
hygienic  advice  ? — No,  not  as  long  as  she  kept  away 
from  giving  medical  attention. 

33010.  So  long  as  she  did  not  give  medicine,  you  would 
not  object  to  her  telling  a  person  to  pursue  certain  habits, 
would  you  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

33011.  It  is  only  the  medicine  you  object  to  then  ? — 
It  is  the  medical  treatment  altogether,  because  after  all 
it  is  not  only  medicine  that  the  doctors  give. 

33012.  But  so  far  as  medical  treatment  is  hygienic 
habits — which  it  largely  is,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  most  important  part  of  medical  treat- 
ment is  making  a  right  diagnosis. 

33013.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  hygienic 
habits  being  taught  free  ? — No.  I  have  no  objection 
to  any  teaching  of  anything  that  enlightens  people,  I 
think. 

33014.  Even  the  people  who  are  thriftless  and  who 
are  of  a  bad  character  ? — I  think  everybody  ought  to 
be  taught  as  much  as  they  can  be. 

33015.  And  you  have  no  objection  to  their  not  paying 
for  that  teaching  ? — I  think  not. 

33016.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  class  you  The  prop 
think  ought  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  hospital.    Assuming  class  of 
that  you  deal  in  voluntary  hospitals  with  both  the  people  medical  c 
who  do  provide  for  them  elves,  and  the  people  who  cannot  ^o""  ^' 
provide  for    themselves  because  their  income  is  too 
small,  what  class  ought  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — This 
third  class. 

33017.  The  worthless  ?— Those  who  are  thriftless  I 
think,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  providing  for 
themselves,  and  who  have  not  taken  that  opportunity. 

33018.  So  that  you  would  make  it  entirely  a  question 
of  character  ? — A  question  of  thrift,  I  think.  77e  cannot 
altogether  make  it  a  question  of  character,  because  there 
are  many  diseases  which  have  to  be  treated  at  hospitals, 
being  special  cases. 

33019.  Would  you  apply  that  to  all  diseases  or  would 
you  apply  it  only  to  a  few  ?  You  would  not  apply  it 
to  phthisis,  would  you  ? — We  should  call  that  a  special 
case,  I  think.  A  phthisis  case  would  have  to  be  treated. 
But  of  course  in  a  case  of  phthisis,  if  I  found  the  home 
conditions  were  such  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
do  any  good  to  the  patient  then  I  think  I  should  have 
to  refer  it  to  the  poor  law. 

33020.  I  suppose  you  could  do  good  to  them  if  they 
came  into  your  institution  ? — We  should  not  take  in  any 
cases  of  phthisis. 

33021.  Would  you  object  to  their  being  dealt  with  by 
a  consumptive  hospital  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  a 
pity  that  there  is  not  more  discretion  between  which 
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cases  shall  be  d?alt  with  by  consumptive  hospitals  and 
which  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law. 

33022.  Supposing  you  have  the  Poor  Law,  you  wish 
it  to  be  rather  a  deterrent,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  should  be. 

33023.  In  the  case  of  phthisisy'it  seems  rather  important 
of  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community  that  phthisical 

king  patients  should  go  into  institutions,  does  it  not  ? — Yes, 
I  quite  agree.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  working-classes  are  providing  institutions 
for  themselves — are  they  not  ?  Through  the  Saturday 
Fund  they  are  building  themselves  now  an  institution 
for  the  treatment  of  phthisis. 

33024.  Would  you  actually  advise  local  authorities  to 
make  their  treatment  of  phthisis  deterrent  in  order  to 

ilty  prevent  people  taking  advantage  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I 
think  that  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  point. 

er-      33025.  I  only  want  to  know  your  opinion  ? — No,  because 
o    one  has  to  treat  phthisis  I  think  as  an  infectious  disease. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  community  I  do  think  that 
these  cases  of  phthisis  ought  to  be  provided  for  much 
more  adequately  than  they  are  at  present. 

33026.  Independently  of  character  or  thrift  ? — I  think 
so,  because  of  the  danger  that  they  are  to  the  community. 

33027.  With  regard  to  ringworm  and  ophthalmia,  which 
are  also  extremely  infectious,  would  you  think  that  they 
ought  to  de  dealt  with  independently  of  thrift  ? — We  treat 
ringworm  cases  as  special  cases.  That  is  where  our  diffi- 
culty comes  in  I  think — that  so  many  of  the  cases  we  have 
to  deal  with  are  special  cases.  We  always  take  ringworm 
cases,  even  if  they  are  thriftless  cases,  because  we  can 
cure  them  so  much  quicker  than  anyone  else  with  our 
light  treatment. 

33028.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  modern  medicine  to  make 
most  cases  special  cases,  or  a  very  large  proportion,  and 
an  ever-increasing  proportion,  one  after  the  other  ? — Yes. 

33029.  You  have  special  departments,  for  instance,  now? 
— There  is  special  treatment  for  ringworm  which  enables 
the  child  to  return  to  school  almost  at  once  and  makes 
all  the  difference  to  the  child's  education  ;  and  one  has  to 
remember  that. 

33030.  Supi^osing  that  you  get  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  diseases  which,  either  because  they  are  infectious 
or  because  they  require  special  treatment,  have  to  be 
treated  independently  of  the  thrift  of  the  individual, 
is  it  not  a  little  bit  imfair  to  the  people  who  are  suffermg 
from  the  other  diseases  which  have  not  yet  come  into  the 
infectious  hospital  or  into  the  special  treatment  scheme  ? 
— I  think  there  are  a  great  number  of  those  cases  are  there 
not,  which  are  never  Ukely  to  come  in  at  all  ? 

3303  L  We  have  an  ever-increasing  number  which  are, 
and  those  people  are  treated  without  any  ciuestion  ol 
thrift,  and  are  desirably  treated  without  any  question  of 
thrift  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  agree  that  they  are  an 
increasing  number. 


33032.  Phthisis  has  just  added  enormously  to  the 

■r    liatj  if.  n/-»f.  V  Vo^ 


num- 


ber, has  it  not  ? — Yes 

33033.  I  do  not  what  projiortion  of  the  total  illness  is  due 
to  phthisis,  but  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  total  ill  health 
of  the  country  is  phthisis,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

33034.  And  then  you  have  infectious  disease  ? — Yes. 

33035.  You  have  all  those  treated,  rightly  as  you  think» 
independently  of  thrift  or  character,  free  at  the  pubUc 
cost  ? — Do  you  mean  at  hospitals  ? 

33036.  Yes,  and  everj^where  else — by  public  institu- 
tions ? — As  a  rule  of  course  we  are  obliged  to  treat  these 
cases  of  phthisis  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay,  and 
they  have  been  brought  down  very  much  by  the  disease. 

33037.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  would  you  say  that  it  would 
not  be  desirable  that  the  Poor  Law  should  make  the 
treatment  deterrent  there,  because  in  the  public  interest 
you  have  said  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  treated  ? — 
— I  think  treatment  is  desirable  in  the  case  of  phthisis, 
except  that  one  feels  that  the  poor  are  going  to  provide 
for  themselves  in  that  direction. 
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33038.  Are  going  to,  but  they  have  not  yet  provided    Miss  H.  G. 

it  ?— They  are  doing  it.    The  hospital  Saturday  Fund  Nnssey. 

have  it  very  much  before  them  iust  at  present.   
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33039.  Notwithstanding  that  point,  you  still  advocate   

treating  phthisis  -without  deterrent  conditions  ? — I  think 

it  is  difficult  to  say.  I  feel  that  if  we  did  so,  we  might  stop 
all  this  friendly  society  movement  which  is  to  enable  the 
people  to  provide  for  themselves. 

33040.  Then  it  is  a  balance  of  advantages  ? — It  is,  I 
think. 

33041.  In  regard  to  phthisis,  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
its  being  not  deterrent  ? — I  think  I  should  still  keep  to  its 
being  deterrent,  because  I  do  feel  that  the  poor  can  and 
will  provide  for  themselves. 

33042.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 

large  number  of  patients  you  have  in  the  out-patients'  The  quality 

department  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  poor  districts  particu-  °^  "^oor 

larly  the  people  are  so  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  doctor, 

treatment  which  they  get  from  the  sixjionny  doctor ; 

is  that  at  all  true  according  to  your  ex^ierience  ? — Of 

course  a  number  of  patients  will  say  that,  because  they 

want  to  get  hospital  treatment,  and  they  want  to  be 

allowed  to  come  in.    There  are  doctors  who  are  not  good, 

and  I  suppose  sometimes  they  go  to  the  poorer  parts  ; 

but  there  is  a  very  large  selection  of  doctors  it  seems  to 

me,  and  the  patients  if  they  wish  can  find  out  a  man  who 

can  deal  with  them  quite  weH. 

33043.  Do  you  think  they  can  find  out  a  qualiSed 
man  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  seeing  how  ignorant 
poor  people  are,  and  seeing  what  you  have  been  telling  us 
about  health  visitors  and  so  on  ? — The  doctors  get  a  good 
name  or  a  bad  name,  do  they  not,  a  great  deal  among  the 
poor  ? 

33044.  Is  poj)ularity  always  a  test  of  medical  fitness  1 — 
No,  not  always  I  think.  But  I  feel  that  the  patients  can 
find  out  about  the  doctors  now  that  they  have  these 
provident  dispensaries,  because  of  course  the  provident 
dispensaries  can  suggest  to  them  the  names  of  doctors 
who  are  of  good  repute. 

33045.  Then  you  do  not  think  this  has  had  much 
effect  in  your  experience  ? — I  do  not  think  it  really  does 
affect  a  great  number  of  patients. 

33046.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Is  there  a  Samaritan  fund  in 
connection  with  your  hospital  ? — There  is  in  connection  .„ 

with  the  in-patients.  Westminster 
^  Hospital 

33047.  But  not  in  connection  with  your  work  ? — In  Samaritan 
connection  with  the  out-patients  I  only  have  £25  a  year  Fund, 
allowed  me. 

33048.  Is  that  at  your  discretion  to  spend  ? — Yes. 

33049.  Does  that  cover  most  of  the  work  you  want  as 
almoner  to  do  for  your  patients  ? — I  never  give  the 

relief  from  the  hospital.    I  always  refer  a  case  to  other  Contributions 
agencies,  and  give  a  small  grant  if  necessary  towards  by  hospital 
the  expenses.    I  also  get  money  given  to  me  sometimes,  out-patients 
and  that  is  added  to  the  amount.    Altogether  as  a  rule  towards  cost 
about  £300  passes  through  my  hands,  partly  from  dona-     their  as- 
tions,  and  partly  from  the  patients'  payments  towards  distance, 
the  cost  of  their  own  instruments.    Out  of  that  £300 
last  year  very  nearly  half  of  it  was  paid  by  patients 
towards  the  cost  of  their  own  instruments,  so  it  was  only 
about  £150  that  was  given  to  me  for  the  patients. 

33050.  I  suppose  there  would  be  other  kinds  of  treat- 
ment besides  the  instruments — convalescent  homes,  for 
instance  ? — Yes,  there  are  various  kinds  of  convalescent 
homes,  and  then  there  is  special  treatment  at  Bath  and 
so  on. 

33051.  Is  any  of  this  work  done  for  the  out-patients  of 
the  institution  ? — -No,  nothing  was  done  for  the  out- 
patients before  the  appointment  of  an  almoner. 

33052.  You  give  us  a  great  many  instances  in  your 
Statement  of  constructive  work  ;    do  you  know  at  all 
what  proportion  of  cases  you  are  able  to  help  in  this 
constructive  way,  speaking  roughly  ? — I  see  between  4,000  Charitable 
and  5,000,  and  I  help  in  various  ways — not  in  the  way  of  araeliora- 
money  ahvavs  by  any  means — about  SOO  or  900  I  think,  work 

or  possibly  TOO*— it  is  rather  difficult  forme  to  say  straight  Hos^tal 

*Tlie  witness  on  subsequently  referring  to  books  found  Almoner, 
this  number  should  be  1000. 
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Miss  H.  O.    caway.    Those  figures  would  include  those  who  were 

Nusaey.      referred  to  the  health  society  merely  for  advice,  or  to  the 

an  Zr  7r.r^n  iiiedical  officer  of  health  for  sanitary  defects  to  be  put 
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33053.  Do  you  get  reports  from  the  agencies  to  which 
you  refer  your  cases  ? — To  a  very  great  extent  I  do. 

33054.  Showing  how  they  have  turned  out  ? — Yes. 

33055.  Do  the  doctors  take  any  interest  in  what 
happens  to  their  patients  outside  ?— While  they  are 
attending  them,  I  think  they  do.  They  always  Uke  to 
know  what  the  home  conditions  are,  and  they  are  always 
interested  when  I  refer  cases  to  them  and  write  a  note 
saying  the  home  conditions  are  so-and-so,  what  would 
you  advise  in  the  circumstances  ?  I  think  they  are 
always  glad  to  know  when  I  find  out  anything  about  the 
home  circumstances. 

33056.  Do  you  ever  find  that  there  is  help  needed  for 
them  which  you  are  not  able  to  get  in  one  way  or  another  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  found  it  impossible  one  way 
or  another. 

33057.  Do  you  remain  in  touch  with  many  of  the  cases 
for  a  long  time  ? — With  some  of  them  for  years. 

Question  of  33058.  (Chairman.)  Takmg  these  800  cases,  which  you 
sufSciency  of  would  like  to  help  in  some  way,  have  you  ever  been  unable 
chanty  for  ^-^.^^       lack  of  funds  ?— I  will  not  say  that 

Hospital  Al-  patients  occasionally  have  disagreed  with  what  one 
moner  wotdd  'Suggests  for  them,  and  then  one  has  left  them  to  them- 
like  to  help,    selves  and  has  not  bothered  any  further  about  them. 

Otherwise  I  think  I  have  had  no  difficulty.  It  is  not  a 
case  for  charity  it  is  a  case  for  the  Poor  Law,  if  it  is  really 
a  case  of  necessity.  At  the  present  moment  I  cannot 
think  of  any  case  that  has  really  slipped.  A  number 
of  the  eases  have  not  needed  monetary  aid,  but  have 
been  referred  to  the  right  agency  to  help  them  in  other 
ways. 

33059.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Have  you  a  convalescent 
home  in  connection  with  your  hospital  ? — For  the  in  - 
patients,  but  not  for  the  out-patients. 

33060.  So  you  are  dependent  upon  other  convalescent 
homes  for  the  out-patients  ? — Yes. 

33061.  Are  they  ever  passed  through  the  in-patients' 
department  in  order  to  get  to  your  convalescent  homes  ? 
— No,  they  would  never  do  that.  They  would  refer  a 
case  to  me  to  look  after,  and  would  never  think  of  making 
it  become  an  in-patient  in  order  to  get  into  a  convalescent 
home.  I  think  they  used  occasionally  to  do  that  before 
there  was  an  out-patient  almoner  ;  but  it  would  be  my 
work  now  to  see  to  that. 

33062.  I  think  you  said  you  had  one  volunteer  helper 
in  your  work  ? — Yes,  I  always  have  one  volunteer  worker. 

33063.  Could  you  do  with  more  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is 
physically  impossible,  because  there  is  no  room. 

The^Almoner      33064.  But  supposing  provision  were  made,  would  it 
staff  aeces-     be  useful  to  have,  say,  five  or  six  ladies  working  in  this 
sary  for  a       -j^ay  ? — I  think  that  possibly  two  almoners,  if  they  had 
hospital.         proper  accommodation,  with  perhaps  each  of  them  having 
an  assistant,  could  cover  the  whole  work  in  a  place  Uke 
Westminster,  but  not  in  a  larger  place.    It  depends  very 
much  upon  the  number  who  have  to  be  attended  to. 

33065.  {Mr.  A^wnra.)  ilight  one  ask  what  proportion 
you  think  is  necessary  ?  How  many  patients  per  day 
shoidd  an  almoner  be  able  to  see,  in  order  to  get  through 
the  work  satisfactorily  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any  almoner 
ought  to  see  more  than  about  twenty  in  a  day ;  if  she 
does,  I  think  she  does  bad  work.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  twenty-five  or  thirty,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day 
I  alwaj's  feel  that  the  work  has  been  scamped  when  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  that. 

33066.  What  are  the  hours  ? — My  hours  are  from 
ten  to  about  six,  and  on  some  days  from  nine  till  six. 

33067.  At  what  time  do  the  patients  come  into  the 
hospital  ? — The  patients  come  to  us  at  half-j^ast  twelve 
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and  they  go  off  about  five.  Then  we  have  morning 
departments  two  mornings  in  the  week,  beginning  at 
nine,  and  then  they  go  on  till  twelve  ;  and  at  half -past 
twelve  they  begin  to  come  again  till  about  five.  I  think 
most  of  them  are  gone  at  five, 

33068.  Then  sometimes  for  five  hours  and  sometimes 
for  nine  hours  in  the  day  you  have  patients  coming  in  ? 
— Yes.  Of  course  in  the  front  entrance  they  are  dribbUng 
through  almost  at  any  time,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  department  unless  a  case  is  specially  sent  down 
to  me  from  it  either  for  inquiry  or  for  help. 

33069.  Supposing  you  were  advising  a  hospital  as  to 
the  amount  of  power  you  want  to  put  into  the  almoner's 
hands,  would  you  say  that  each  person  could  deal  with 
about  twenty  cases  in  a  day,  including  the  clerical  work 
that  arose  out  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  she  could. 

33070.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  miUion  or  so 
of  out-patients,  that  means  possibly  attendances,  does 
it  not  ? — No,  I  did  not  mean  attendances ;  I  meant 
people. 

33071.  Even  if  it  meant  people  there  would  be  a  great 
number  of  attendances  apart  from  that,  would  there 
not  ? — A  great  number.  I  think  up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  had  about  9,000  cases  attended  to  in  the  out- 
patients' department  as  new  cases ;  but  we  have  had 
22,000  or  23,000  attendances,  and  that  makes  a  great 
difference,  of  coiu'se. 

33072.  I  notice  that  in  the  Annual  Charities  Register 
and  Digest  Westminster  Hospital  is  put  down  as  having 
23,000  out-patients ;  that  would  mean  attendances, 
would  it  not  ? — No,  I  think  not.  That  would  be  includ- 
ing the  casualties,  as  they  are  called,  the  accidents  and 
the  urgent  cases,  in  the  surgery. 


33073.  To  sum  up  your  pohcy,  would  you  say  that  you  Object  of 
were  trying  to  do  work  in  connection  with  the  hospital  Hospital 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  imder  one  view  the  conditions 

of  life  as  a  whole,  and  the  treatment  at  the  hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

33074.  Also,  would  you  say  that  your  aim  was,  if 
possible,  to  level  the  people  up  into  self-support  ? — 
Yes. 

33075.  While  the  hospital  is  endeavouring  to  reUeve  .Proportior 
.1  I    o  ^  infectious 
them  properly  ? — les. 

f    c    J  cases 

appljring  t 

33076.  Have  you  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  cases  yoluntaiy 
that  were  dealt  -with  at  the  hospital  and  came  under  your  hospital, 
notice  were  not  cases  coming  under  any  infectious  cate- 
gory ? — Yes,  except  such  things  as  ringworm. 

33077.  And  phthisis  ? — Cases  of  phthisis,  of  course 
come.  Then  we  get  cases  of  whooping-cough  and  measles 
Cases  of  measles  would  not  be  treated  more  than  the  first 
time  ;  they  would  be  sent  home  and  told  they  must  call 
in  a  private  doctor  ;  but  whooping-cough  is  treated  at 
the  hospital. 

33078.  Therefore,  quite  outside  the  recognised  area  of 
infectious  diseases,  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases  in 
which  you  coidd  intervene  on  the  normal  arrangements  in 
a  hospital  as  against  any  special  State  regulation  ? — I  do 
not  quite  follow  you. 

33079.  It  is  suggested  that  we  accept  the  principle  of 
State  intervention  with  regard  to  infectious  diseases,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  that  system,  once  being 
adopted,  it  should  not  go  very  much  further,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  medical  rehef  should  become  more  or  less  a 
State  affair.  You  would,  I  judge  from  your  evidence,  say 
that  there  was  a  distinct  line,  and  that  even  taking  out  the 
true  infectious  diseases  as  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, there  is  a  very  large  basis  of  trouble  and  sickness 
outside,  which  should  be  the  normal  work  of  the  hospital 
and  should  remain  with  it  ? — Yes. 

Inoreasing 

33080.  From  what  do  you  judge  that  there  is  an  in-  desire  for  < 
creased  tendency  to  ask  for  free  medical  relief  ? — From  medical 
the  increasing  numbers  that  are  attending,  I  think.    It  assistance. 
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appears  from  all  the  reports  that  the  numbers  of  out- 
patients are  rising,  and  I  think  that  although  one  cannot 
judge  exactly  the  numbers  of  patients  -nho  are  attending, 
as  they  are  re-registered,  still  the  tendency  to  rise  can  be 
judged  because  the  ratio  remains  the  same. 

33081.  Do  you  conclude  from  that  that  the  tendency 
to  demand  free  medical  rehef  is  really  a  tendency  to  be- 
come less  independent  ? — I  think  so. 

33082.  How  is  this  board  that  you  have  referred  to  as 
the  Central  Hospitals  Board  composed  ?  Is  it  a  hospitals 
board,  do  you  know  ? — It  is  a  hospitals  board,  and  I  thinlt 
the  most  important  hospitals  in  London  are  represented 
upon  it,  either  by  the  secretaries,  or  I  fancy  as  a  rule 
members  of  the  individual  hospital  boards  are  sent  to  it. 
Then  there  are  a  good  many  doctors  upon  it,  too. 

33083.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  May  I  correct  that  ?  It  is  one 
layman  and  one  medical  man  from  each  hospital.— Thank 
you  ;  I  did  not  know,  quite. 

33084.  {Mr.  Loch.)  And  the  reason  you  attach  im- 
portance to  this  movement  is  that  it  is  representative, 
partly,  of  the  hospitals  themselves  ? — Yes. 

33085.  And  that  they  are  now  recognising  the  necessity 
for  the  independence  of  the  patient  and  for  provident 
dispensaries,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

ure  of  33086.  Have  you  found  cases  that  come  to  the  hospital, 
il  Al-  ^^-jj2  gg^y  tuberculous  cases,  applying  again,  and  possibly 
hthisis  ^'•^  other  members  of  the  family  suffering  from  tuber- 
nd  the  ''^lo^i^  disease,  if  they  are  not  dealt  with  from  the  point  of 
jj  of  view  of  the  home  ? — We  do  deal  vnih.  them  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  home,  and  they  do  come  again.  I  have 
known  a  child  getting  tuberculosis,  the  father  or  the 
mother  having  had  it.  But  directly  we  get  a  case  of 
phthisis  we  notify  it  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
if  there  is  a  health  visitor  we  always  get  the  health 
visitor  to  visit.  If  there  is  no  health  visitor  I  generally 
try  to  find  somebody  who  will  look  after  the  case.  So  we 
always  are  trying  to  keep  a  look-out  on  the  home  as  well 
as  we  can. 


33087.  Do  you  think  you  are  really  preventing  the  spread 
of  disease  by  your  method  ? — One  hopes  so. 

33088.  Do  you  find  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these 
cases  from  the  point  of  view  of  sending  them  to  sanatoria  ? 
— I  do  find  great  difficulty. 

330S9.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  make  any  suggestions 
as  to  that  being  put  iato  the  hands  of  a  State  department, 
or  being  dealt  with  in  any  other  way  ? — I  feel  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say.  My  feehng  is  that  that  these  cases 
certainly  ought  to  be  looked  after  and  dealt  with  much 
more  systematically  than  they  are  at  present.  At  the 
same  time,  I  feel  that  a  great  deal  is  being  done  either  by 
charity  or  by  the  working  men  themselves  to  get  these 
things  for  themselves.  WitJain  a  few  years'  time  one  hopes 
to  see  more  provision  for  these  cases.  If  it  were  a  case  of 
the  State  taking  it  over,  I  think  it  should  be  possibly  the 
Metropohtan  Asyhims  Board  •\\  hich  should  do  it. 

33090.  Do  you  find  that  M'ith  this  visiting,  and  with 
the  care  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  some  of  these 
cases  do  pull  through  at  home  ? — A  great  number  pull 
through  wonderfully-  I  am  surprised  at  the  improvement 
in  patients  when  they  learn  to  carry  out  the  instruction 
which  is  given  to  them. 

33091.  Then  may  we  not  say  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  by  improved  hygiene  at  home  and  better  treatment 
and  better  supervision,  the  difficulty  which  now  seems  a 
very  large  difficulty,  of  extra  sanatoria,  State  manage- 
ment, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  might  disappear  ? — I  think 
so.  Those  sanatoria  woiild  be  absolutely  useless  unless 
there  was  that  improved  condition  at  home.  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  in  sending  patients  away  for 
six  or  eight  months,  and  sometimes  twelve  months, 
when  they  have  got  very  much  better,  but  directly 
they  retimi  to  their  old  surroimdings  they  fall  back  again. 
I  have  reallj'  had  better  experience  of  cases  which  have 
not  been  sent  awav  at  all.  but  which  I  have  looked  after 
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at  home.  They  have  got  on  better,  I  think,  than  the  Miss  H.  6. 
cases  which  have  been  sent  away,  and  have  then  come  Nusaey. 

back  fresh  to  their  old  associations.    The  fall  back  is  much  ~ 

more  evident  when  they  return  from  really  good  con-  ^"^  19^6, 
ditions  to  bad  ones,  than  when  they  gradually  work 
up  an  improved  condition  in  their  ovm  homes  themselves. 

33092.  Therefore  if  we  could,  through  the  hospitals 
say,  secure  this  better  supervision  right  through  London, 
that  would  make  the  very  greatest  difference  to  the  health 
of  London,  would  it  not  ? — Tlie  very  geatest  difference,  ^ 
think. 

33093.  {Sir  Henry  Eobinson.)  Are  there  'almoners  The  number, 
at  every  hospital  in  London  ? — No,  I  think  only  eight  qualifications 
hospitals  in  London  have  them  at  present.  and  work  of 

Hospital  Al- 

33094.  Is  it  a  necessary  quahfication  for  the  office  of  j^'onfion 
almoner  that  the  lady  should  be  a  trained  nurse  or  a 
trained  physician  ? — No.  There  is  only  one  who  is  a 
trained  nurse,  I  think.  Of  course  she  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  hygiene  and  she  must  know  a  cei  tain  amount 
about  medical  matters. 

33095.  And  must  she  not  have  had  some  hospital 
training  ? — Not  as  a  nurse,  I  think. 

33096.  Does  she  ever  treat  the  patients  herself,  or 
advise  them  ? — She  does  not  treat  them  herself,  but 
she  does  advise  them  on  simple  hygienic  questions.  She 
would  not  interfere  with  the  doctor  in  any  way.  She 
would  interfere  Avith  nothing  at  all  that  the  doctor  would 
be  likely  to  do  liimself.  She  has  to  look  after  the  liome 
conditions,  and  to  try  to  get  the  home  conditions  as  good 
as  possible. 

33097.  As  I  understand,  cases  do  not  come  direct  to 
the  almoner,  but  they  go  first  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment and  then  are  sent  ui>  by  the  doctor  ? — They  come 
first  to  the  out-patient  department,  and  they  go  to  the 
doctor  for  his  diagnosis.  Tiiey  bring  liis  notes  to  her, 
and  she,  knowing  what  he  has  put  down — it  may  be  it  is 
anaemia,  or  whatever  it  is — judges  the  case  more  or 
less.  She  does  not  jiidge  it  finally,  but  she  merely  says 
to  the  patient :  (We  will  consider  this  a  case  that  is  able 
to  pay),  You  may  come  up  next  week,  and  we  wiU 
ask  the  doctor  his  opinion."  The  doctor's  opinion 
is  taken  and  the  almoner's  together,  and  they  decide 
then.  She  would  not  send  a  case  away  without  first 
consulting  the  doctor. 

33098.  Does  the  almoner  make  any  inquiries  at  the 
patient's  own  home  ? — Not  the  almoner  herself.  That 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  her  to  do,  because  she  has  so 
much  secretarial  work  to  do.  She  generally  delegates 
her  outside  work  to  other  people,  and  gets  them  to  make 
enquiries. 

33099.  She  has  outside  helpers  then  ?— Yes.  We  do 
all  we  can  do  to  get  in  comiection  with  charitable  workers 
and  with  aU  the  various  agencies  that  are  at  work  amongst 
the  poor.  Of  course,  after  being  at  the  hospital  for 
some  little  time,  one  gets  to  know  very  nearly  everyone 
who  is  working  in  the  district,  and  so  one  can  get  visits 
paid  to  the  home. 

33100.  About  what  proportion  ot  the  cases  that  come 
the  out-patient  department  each  day  would  you  say 
are  remitted  to  the  almoner  for  inquiry  ?  Would 
you  say  half  of  them  are  T — At  the  Westminster  Hospital 
every  out-patient  case  in  the  out-patient  department 
proper,  has  to  come  in  to  see  me,  but  when  there  is  a 
great  number — sometimes  we  get  seventy  new  cases 
in  a  day — I  should  not  be  able  to  see  them  all,  and  I 
should  therefore  use  my  own  judgment  as  to  which  ones 
I  should  see,  and  which  I  should  not  see.  The  ones  I 
should  not  see  are  very  often  those  who  have  letters 
from  private  doctors  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  seem 
all  right,  and  cases  for  operation,  perhaps,  and  so  on. 
Or  one  might  decide  in  one's  own  mind  not  to  see  anybody 
coming  to  see  the  throat  doctor.  One  makes  a  selection 
but  it  is  more  or  less  a  haphazard  one. 

33101.  Is  the  almoner  a  resident  officer  ? — No. 
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Miss  H.  0.       33102.  Then  her  work  ceases   at  six   o'clock  ? — My 
Nussey.      work  ceases  at  six  o'clock  as  a  rule,  or  about  that  time. 


27  Nov.  1906. 
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33103.  {Sir  Samvel  Provis.)  Do  you  do  anything  at 
a.11  with  the  indoor  cases  ? — I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  indoor  cases. 

33104.  You,  I  think,  work  with  the  health  visitors  ; 
are  those  health  visitors  in  Westminster  provided  by 
the  local  authority  ? — No.  There  is  a  Health  Society 
in  'Westminster  which  is  composed  of  voluntary  workers. 
Then  the  Westminster  City  Coimcil  provide  two  lady 
sanitary  inspectors,  and  if  the  case  is  one  obviously 
for  a  sanitary  inspector  it  would  be  referred  to  these 
lady  sanitary  inspectors. 

33105.  Do  those  lady  sanitary  inspectors  confine  them- 
selves to  work  of  this  kind  ? — They  confine  themselves 
to  working  imder  the  medical  officer  of  health  entirely. 
They  would  not  go  to  a  case  that  just  needed  a  little 
advice,  or  anything  like  that ;  but  is  only  really 
structural  matters  that  they  deal  with,  or  such  cases  as 
whooping  cough,  measles,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

33106.  Then  they  would  giv^e  a  .sort  of  hygienic 
advice,  I  imagine  ? — The  lady  visitors  would  give  the 
advice,  I  think. 


Applicants  to  33107.  Do  you  often  have  cases  coming  back  to  you  that 
liospital  in  have  been  to  the  Poor  Law  previously  ? — Not  very  often, 
receipt  of  but  we  do  get  them.  They  have  been,  but  perhaps  they 
out-relief.  ^ot  still  on  the  Poor  Law.    If  they  are  not  still  on  the 

Poor  Law  we  should  help  them,  and  we  should  give  them 

relief  at  the  hosijital. 

.33108.  Do  they  say  why  they  come  to  you  after 
having  been  to  the  Poor  Law,  rather  than  go  to  rl.e 
Poor  Law  again  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  when  they  are  once  ofY 
the  Poor  Law  they  do  not  think  of  going  back  again  just  for 
medical  relief.  I  have  had  them  coming  up  to  the  hospital 
when  they  are  in  receipt  of  rehef  from  the  Poor  Law.  A 


great  many  of  them  do  not  seem  to  reahse  that  there  is  a 
Poor  Law  doctor,  and  they  go  to  the  hospital  more  naturally. 

33109.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  people  who  are  in 
receipt  of  the  ordinary  rehef  ?  Wlien  they  have  had  the 
ordinary  out-door  rehef  they  come  up  to  the  hospital  for 
medical  relief,  and  we  always  point  out  to  them  that  they 
must  go  back  and  get  an  order  for  their  own  doctor  ;  and 
that  is  what  they  do. 

33110.  Have  you  had  cases  where  they  have  received 
medical  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  and  have  afterwards  come 
to  you  for  medical  out-door  relief  ? — They  may  have  re- 
ceived it  some  time  in  the  past,  I  think,  but  not  generally 
immediately.  I  do  not  think  they  would  go  straight  from 
the  one  to  the  other. 

33111.  Do  they  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
medical  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  I  have  never  Question  of 
heard  that.  inaccessibilit; 

of  Poor  Law 

33112.  Neither  as  regards  the  investigations  of  the  medical  relie; 
reUeving  officer  nor  as  regards  the  treatment  they  receive 

when  the  relief  is  given  ? — No  ;   I  have  heard  nothing 
like  that. 

33113.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  you  get  a  good  deal  of  Invalid 
help   from    the    Invalid    Childi'en's    Aid    Association's  Children's 
Visitors  ? — Yes.    I  refer  a  great  many  cases  to  the  Invalid  Aid  Associa- 
Children's  Aid  Association. 


33114.  [Air.  Loch.)  The  almoners  are  definitely  trained  The 
for  their  work,  are  they  not  ? — It  is  not  everybody  and  qualification! 
anybody  who  is  thought  fit  to  be  an  almoner  ? — No,  they  and  training 
need  certain  training — eighteen  months'  training,  I  should  hospital 
say.  Almoners. 

33115.  [Miss  Hill.)  As  much  as  eighteen  months  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

33116.  (Mr.  Loch.)  In  charitable  work  as  well  as  at  the 
hospital  ? — Yes  ;  they  ought  distinctly  to  have  training 
in  general  charitable  work. 
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33117.  (Clutirman.)  I  think  you  are  a  physician  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  Senator  of  the  University  of  London,  a 
Member  of  the  Central  Hospital  Council  for  London, 

.  1909.  Chairman  of  the  Marylebone  Division,  and  Member  of  the 
Medical  Charities  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  ? — I  am. 

33118.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  a  short 
statement  of  yoiu:  views  as  to  how  the  various  forms  of 
medical  relief  can  best  be  pvit  into  co-operation.  If  you 
will  hand  that  in  we  will  take  that  as  your  evidence  in 
chief,  and  ask  you  a  few  questions  upon  it  ? — Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

A. — Workhouse    Infirmaries    and  the  In-Patient 
Departments  of  Voluntary  Hospitals. 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  define  the  scope  of  the  work  of 
Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  the  In-Patient  Departments  of 
voluntary  hospitals  in  order  to  prevent  over-lapping  and 
unnecessary  expenditure  and  to  secure  greater  efficiency 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sick-poor. 

2.  The  best  line  of  division  is  a  medical  and  not  an 
economic  one.  All  persons  ill  enough  to  be  confined  to 
bed  and  unable  to  obtain  in  their  own  homes  sufficient 
attention  to  secure  a  reasonable  amount  of  comfort  and  a 
fair  prospect  of  recovery,  require  treatment  either  in  an 
infirmary  or  a  hospital.  The  determination  of  which  of 
these  two  institutions  should  provide  the  accommodation 
should  not  depend  on  the  social  status  of  the  patient 
but  upon  the  nature  of  the  illness.  If  the  illness  requires 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  medical  and  nursing  skill 
and  attendance  it  sl.ould  be  treated  in  the  infirmary.  If 
it  requires  the  medical  aid  of  a  specialist  for  its  treatment, 
if  it  requires  the  constant  attendance  of  dressers  or 
nurses,  or  if  its  observation  is  likely  to  lead  to  important 
additions  to  medical  knowledge  it  should  be  treated  in  a 
voluntary  hospital. 

3.  To  secure  this  classification  of  cases  co-operation  will 
be  needed  between  the  authorities  of  the  two  institutions, 
both  in  dealing  with  tl  e  admission  of  cases  and  in  arranging 
for  the  easy  transfer  of  cases  from  one  institution  to  the 
other. 

4.  The  hospitals  would  welcome  such  co-operation  be- 
cause by  transference  into  their  wards  they  would  secure 
patients  whose  observation  and  treatment  would  be  of 
special  value  to  the  cause  of  education  and  advancement 
of  science  whilst  by  transference  jrom  their  wards  they 
would  be  relieved  of  cases  requiring  merely  routine  treat- 
ment. 

5.  The  infirmary  by  transferring  cases  requiring  special 
treatment  to  the  hospital  and  receiving  simple  cases 
into  the  beds  thus  rendered  vacrnt  would  secure  the  most 
efficient  treatment  of  its  patients  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
by  making  provision  for  special  treatment  within  its 
own  walls.    For  such  special  treatment  in  addition  to  the 
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professional services  of  staff  and  students  extensive 
"  plant  "  is  required — aseptic  operating  rooms.  X-ray 
and  other  electrical  installations,  elaborate  instruments, 
and  bacteriological  and  other  laboratories  ;  in  fact,  all 
those  requirements  which  make  the  maintenance  of  a 
modern  hospital  so  costly. 


l.« 


B. — Poor  Law  Medical  Officers,  Hospital  Out- 
patients and  Provident  Dispensaries. 

6.  The  ideal  arrangement  for  the  co-ordination  of  the 
work  of  these  three  institutions  is  as  follows  : — 

(a)  In  every  district  there  should  be  a  Provident 
Medical  Institution,  to  which  every  medical  prac- 
titioner willing  to  serve  could  be  attached,  and  the 
benefits  of  which  should  be  obtainable  by  aU  persons 
fulfilling  the  necessary  conditions  as  to  income  and 
paying  the  recognised  periodic  contributions.  Such 
institutions,  which  are  an  improved  form  of  Provident 
Dispensary,  are  generally  called  "  Public  Medical 
Services." 

(h)  The  out-patient  departments  of  hospitals 
should,  except  in  the  case  of  sudden  emergencies, 
confine  their  work  to  the  investigation  and  treat- 
ment of  difficult  cases  sent  to  them  by  the  medical 
officers  of  such  provident  institutions  and  by  other 
private  practitioners. 

(c)  The  Poor  Law  authorities  should  periodically 
contribute  to  the  provident  institution  a  fixed  sum 
based  on  the  number  of  the  paupers  in  the  district 
the  payment  of  which  would  entitle  persons  certified 
as  economically  suitable  by  the  reheving  officer 
to  obtain  for  a  specified  period  the  medical  benefit 
of  the  institution. 

7.  In  districts  where  no  such  provident  institution 
exists  the  sum  at  present  paid  to  a  single  medical  prac- 
titioner as  a  salary  by  the  Poor  Law  authority  should  be 
divided  amongst  all  medical  practitioners  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood willing  to  do  Poor  Law  work,  the  amount 
of  remuneration  given  to  each  such  practitioner  depending 
upon  the  number  of  relieving  officer's  "  orders  "  to  whicli 
he  had  responded. 

33119.  (Chairman.)  In  tr3nng  to  get  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  and  the  voluntary  hospitals  noi  to  overlap,  and 
each  to  do  separate  work,  j^ou  point  out  that  the  best  fine 
is  not  an  economic  fine,  but  a  medical  fine  ? — That  is  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make.  May  I  first  say  I  do  not  repre- 
sent any  body.  I  am  not  here  as  representing  any  of  the 
institutions  or  societies  to  which  I  belong. 

33120.  Would  you  hke  to  make  any  preliminary  re- 
marks before  we  ask  you  any  questions  upon  this  state- 
ment ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

33121.  You  have  given  very  special  attention  to  this 
question  and  from  various  standpoints  ? — I  have.  I  come 
perhaps  first  from  the  standpoint  of  medical  education  ; 
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Dr.  Lauris-  that  is  my  chief  function  in  life.  I  think  that  this'co- 
ton  E.  Shaw,  operation  between  these  two  institutions  would  help 
education  very  much.  1  believe  that  it  would  ensure  that 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  clinical  material,  which  is  now,  as 
we  may  say,  lost  in  the  infirmaries,  would  be  taken 
advantage  of,  and  that  students  would  learn  from  it  and 
that  science  would  benefit. 

33122.  Taking  a  medical  line  of  division  rather  than  an 
patients  on  a  ecoromic  one,  you  would  suggest  that  those  cases  which 
medical  basis  require  a  moderate  amount  of  medical  skill  and  nursing 

should  be  treated  in  the  infirmary,  but  that  if  a  case 
required  treatment  by  a  specialist,  then  it  should  go 
to  the  hospital  ? — Yes. 

33123.  That  would  be  more  or  less  of  an  ideal  division, 
but  it  requiries,  does  it  not,  in  order  that  it  may  be  put  in 
practice,  that  there  should,  in  districts  of  a  reasonable 
size,  be  an  infirmary  and  a  hospital  ? — That  is  certainly 
eo  ;  if  there  is  a  hospital,  there  must  be  an  infirmary  ; 
if  there  is  an  infirmary  there  need  not  be  a  hospital. 
Wherever  there  is  a  hospital  there  must  be  somewhere  near 
it  an  infirmary.  I  urge  that,  instead  of  bringing  up 
all  infirmaries  to  the  standard  of  medical  excellence 
which  is  necessary  for  the  most  serious  cases,  it  is  better 
to  transfer  the  most  serious  cases  into  the  hospital. 

33124.  Assume,  as  I  beUeve  is  the  case,  that,  with 
regard  to  a  considerable  part  of  England,  there  is  within 
reasonable  distance  no  hospital,  there  is  only  an  infirmary  ? 
— Then  the  infirmary  must  be  brought  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  modern  medicine.  Of  course,  my  experience  is 
entirely  derived  from  London,  and  I  am  speaking  only 
from  that  point  of  view. 

33125.  Perhaps  we  had  better  begin  by  confining  our- 
selves to  London.  Even  in  London  there  would  be  a 
difiSculty,  would  there  not,  in  this  interchange,  on  account 
ot  the  hospitals  being  so  very  much  located  in  one  part  of 
London  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  serious 
difiicultj-  in  transport.  I  take  it  the  fact  of  the  necessity 
in  recent  years  of  moving  surgical  cases  to  places  where 
they  can  be  safely  operated  upon  has  sho'ivn  the  medical 
profession  that  the  |transport  of  seriously  iU  persons,  if 
properly  carried  out,  is  not  a  danger  to  them.  I  do  not 
think  the  distance  of  the  hospital  from  the  infirmary 
need  really  seriously  trouble  us. 

33126.  I  assume  that  that  is  a  difiiculty  which  ex- 
perience and  science  have  overcome  '! — The  difiiculty  of 
transport  is  steadily  diminishing. 

33127.  I  assume  there  is  no  medical  difiSculty  about 
your  suggestion ;  the  difiSculty  of  giving  effect  to  it 
would  be  rather  social,  would  it  not  ?  The  infirmaries 
are  looked  upon  as  places  attended  by  paupers,  that  is  by 
quite  the  lowest  or  poorest  class  of  the  population, 
and  patients  with  chronic  ailments,  would  not  much 
like  to  be  transferred  from  a  hospital  to  a  Poor  Lav, 
infirmary  ? — The  objection  to  an  infirmary  is  steadily 
diminishing.  In  my  experience,  when  I  first  began  to  see 
out-patients  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  very  diflScult  to 
persuade  the  jDatient  whom  I  could  not  admit  to  the 
hospital  that  he  or  she  should  go  to  the  infirmary.  I  find 
very  much  less  difiSculty  now  ;  practically  none.  That 
is  due,  I  suppose,  to  the  improved  conditions  of  the  in- 
firmaries and  to  the  fact  that  Poor  Law  medical  rehef 
does  not  really  stigmatise  a  person  as  a  pauper. 

33128.  You  think  the  stigma  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
removed,  and  the  treatment  and  accommodation  of 
infirmaries  have  so  very  much  improved  ? — Those  are  the 
points  which  have  made  the  difiSculty  of  transference  from 
the  hospitals  to  the  infirmaries  less. 

•  33129.  Taking  the  ordinary  class  of  patients  in  a  hos- 
pital, [who,  I  'suppose,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  get 
free  treatment,  you  do  not  tlfink  there  would  be  any  social 
difficulty  or  objection  on  their  part  to  this  free  inter- 
change between  the  infirmaries  and  the  hospitals  ? — I  sup- 
pose there  would  be  difficulty  in  some  cases,  but  I  think 
that  milst  be  met  by  transferring  the  patient,  if  not 
•willing  to  go  to  the  infirmary,  to  his  own  home.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  difficulty  of  transferring  the  ordinary  case 
which  is  found  to  le  ordinary,  or  has  become  ordinary, 
from  the  hospital  to  the  infirmary  is  really  so  difficult  as 
the  trailsferring  of  cases  that  are  found  to  be  serious  from 
the  infirmary  to  the  hospital.  The  objection  to  the  latter 
procedure  is,  of  course,  the  objection  of  the  medical  officers 
of  the  infirmary  who  would  resent  the  removal  of  what  they 
call  their  interesting  cases  to  other  hands. 
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33130.  The  objection  is  naturally  a  reasonable  one  ? — 
It  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  one.  I  quite  see  it,  but  1 
think  in  the  interests  of  the  State  it  should  be  over-ridden. 

33131.  Under  your  system  would  the  medical  skill 
and  the  nursing  attention  of  the  infirmaries  be  on  a  lower 
level  than  that  of  a  hospital  ? — The  quantity  of  the 
nursing  skill  would  be  certainly  on  a  lower  level ;  ia  a 
hospital  you  want  something  like  a  nurse  to  two  or  three 
patients ;  in  an  infirmary,  I  think  it  is  a  very  mucli 
smaller  proportion. 

33132.  Would  not  the  effect  be  detrimental  upon  the 
ability  and  the  aspirations  of  the  medical  officers  con- 
nected with  the  infirmary  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  medical  officer  of  the 
infirmary  can  hardly  be  expected  to  regard  himself  as  a 
speciafist  in  surgery  and  branches  of  medicine.  I  do  not 
think  he  does  regard  himself  as  such.  I  think  it  would  be 
no  more  derogatory  to  his  position  to  have  his  most 
troublesome  cases  transferred  for  the  purpose  of  being 
treated  elsewhere,  than  for  him,  as  he  now  sometimes  does, 
to  ask  consulting  surgeons  and  physicians  to  come  down 
and  operate  or  help  in  diagnosis  in  the  infirmary. 

33133.  You  would  keep  the  staffs  separate ;  you  have 
never  contemplated  interchangeability  between  the 
two  ? — I  have  gone  into  that  question,  and  I  cannot  see 
how  it  is  to  be  satisfactorily  done. 

33134.  Where  the  infirmary  is  the  general  hospital  of 
the  district  there  would  always  be  casualties  and  accident 
cases  brought  in  which  would  necessitate  operation  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  medical  officer  must  keep  hiaiself  siifficiently 
abreast  of  his  science  to  be  able  to  deal  with  all  such 
emergencies,  but  I  am  thinking  rather  of  the  more 
serious  surgical  operations,  and  the  more  delicate  surgical 
operations,  perhaps  I  may  say,  which  require  really  a 
specialist  and  which  it  is  not  at  all  hkely  that  a  Poor  Law 
medical  officer  in  an  infirmary  would  undertake.  I  do 
not  think  he    ould,  and  I  do  not  think  he  should. 

33135.  Would  you  say  from  your  experience  that  any 
considerable  number  of  beds  in  London  hospitals  were 
occupied  by  chronic  cases  ? — Not  a  very  large  number 
now  ;  they  are  occupied  by  trivial  cases  sometimes.  I 
would  like  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  think  there 
are  going  to  be  very  many  cases  transferred  to  the  in- 
firmaries. My  proposal  is  not  so  important  as  far  as  the 
transfer  of  chronic  cases  from  the  hospital  as  it  is  with 
regard  to  the  transference  of  serious  cases  and  interesting 
cases,  educationally  interesting,  from  the  infirmaries  which 
would  tend  to  keep  out  some  of  the  trivial  cases  now 
admitted. 

33136.  This  idea  assumes  of  course  that  the  treatment 
is  free  in  both  cases  ? — I  do  not  feel  sure  that  such  an  as- 
sumption is  necessary,  at  least  from  the  medical  point  of 
view.  It  is  free  as  far  as  the  medical  profession  is  concerned 
in  the  hospitals. 

33137.  No  charge  is  made  either  by  the  hospital  or  the  Question  o 
infirmary  ?— It  is  possible  I  think  that  the  hospital  might  gratuitous 
make  a  charge  to  the  authority  which  supports  the  in-  J^^^^l^ 
firmary,  as  is  done  at  the  present  time.    There  are  cases 

now  transferred  from  infirmaries  to  hospitals.  I  am  only  l^w 
urging  that  what  is  done  occasionally  and  under  excep-  hospital, 
tional  circumstances  and  with  considerable  difficulty 
should  be  done  much  more  frequently.  Cases  now  are 
sent  occasionally  from  the  infirmary  into  the  hospital,  and 
if  the  patient  is  a  pauper  the  infirmary,  I  believe,  pays  to 
the  hospital  a  certain  sum  per  week  as  long  as  the  patient 
is  there. 

33138.  Now,  reverse  it,  and  take  the  chronic  cases 
would  any  of  them  be  paying  patients  in  the  hospital  that 
you  would  transfer  to  the  infirmaries  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
If  they  were  paying  anything  for  themselves,  they  would 
probably  object,  tmder  existing  conditions,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  infirmary.    They  could  easily  go  home. 

33139.  From  that  point  of  view  there  would  be  no  provident 
difficulty.    The  ideal  arrangement  that  you  would  hke  to  dispensary 
have  (because,  of  course,  we  must  postpone  the  finance  and  their 
side  of  your  ideas  until  we  have  got  through  this  second 
branch  of  your  evidence)  would  be  that  there  should  be  & 
a  provident  medical  institution  in  every  district.  '  ^  ou 
would  thm  allow  the  people  in  each  district  to  become 
members  of  this  institution,  provided  that  they  were 
under  a  certain  income.    How  Rould  you  get  over  that 
difficulty  ?— Of  the  wage  limit. 
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33140.  You  could  do  it  in  two  ways  in  a  district,  namely, 
you  could  make  a  list  of  those  you  thought  ought  to 
belong,  or  you  could  inquire  as  they  came  up.  Which  of 
these  two  methods  would  be  the  more  thorough  and  less 
difficult  ? — I  think  the  proper  way  and  the  convenient  way 
would  bel  that  you  should  inquire  as  they  came  up,  cer- 
tainly in  London,  that  would  be  essential,  I  should  think. 

33141.  What  would  be  the  social  status  of  people  that 
you  would  exclude  from  belonging  to  a  provident  society  ? 
— Personally,  I  believe  that  the  provident  system,  if  it  is 
to  be  successful  in  London  or  anywhere  in  the  kingdom, 
should  be  extended  very  much  beyond  what  is  the  case  at 
present.  At  present  the  wage  limit  in  most  provident 
dispensaries  is  somewhere  about  25s.,  and  the  payments  are 
very  small.  The  consequence  is  that  the  attachment  to  one 
of  these  provident  institutions  of  a  medical  man  is  not 
really  remunerative  to  him  directly.  It  may  be  indirectly 
remunerative,  because  it  enables  him  to  get  an  introduc- 
tion to  practice.  If  we  could  persuade  the  public  and  the 
profession  to  extend  the  advantages  of  provident 
dispensaries  to  a  somewhat  higher  class,  and  have  several 
wage  limits  and  graduated  scales  of  payraents,  then  those 
institutions  would  become  not  only  convenient  to  "  better- 
off  "  people  who  are  yet  quite  unable  to  pay  the  ordinary 
fees  in  any  long  illness,  but  they  would  also  become  re- 
munerative to  the  medical  profession,  and  we  should 
thereby  be  able  to  encourage  a  greater  number  of  the 
medical  profession  to  take  part  in  them. 

33142.  As  the  provident  institutions  are  at  present 
constituted,  every  person  who  belongs  to  them  and  who 
subscribes  is  entitled  to  equal  treatment  ? — Yes. 

33143.  If  you  differentiate  the  payment,  would  you 
differentiate  the  treatment  ? — I  think  there  should  be  no 
necessity  to  differentiate  the  treatment  at  all. 

33144.  Your  idea  would  be  that  the  people  would 
contribute  according  to  their  means  ? — That  is  what 
I  should  like  to  see.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  feasible. 
It  only  requires  the  removal  of  the  constantly  standing 
out-patient  department,  to  which  the  patient  can  go  for 
nothing,  to  ensure  that  it  should  be  carried  out.  So  long 
as  there  are  such  slight  restrictions  on  the  free  granting 
of  medical  attendance,  it  is  difficult  to  encourage  the  people 
to  attach  themselves  to  provident  institutions. 

33145.  Supposing  you  abolished  all  free  out-patient 
relief  and  you  had  this  graduated  scale  in  the  provi- 
dent institutions,  your  lowest  payment  would  have 
to  be  very  small  ? — The  lowest  pa3mient  at  present 
and  the  highest  payment  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  Id. 
a  week.  I  will  not  say  it  is  the  highest,  but  it  is  the  highest 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  are  one  or  two  provident 
dispensaries  or  institutions  where  they  charge  2d.  a  week. 

33146.  There  would  always  be  a  certain  number  of 
people  who  would  not  come  in  and  they  would  get  ill. 
What  would  you  do  with  them  ?  Would  you  treat  them  ? 
— I  think  they  mvist  be  treated  by  the  State  in  some  way. 
One  method  which  I  think  would  be  convenient  would  be 
that  such  a  person  should  go  to  the  relieving  officer,  and 
being  certified  as  a  proper  person,  the  State  might  then 
pay  into  the  provident  institution  his  contribution. 

33147.  There  would  be  delay,  would  there  not,  under 
that  ? — Not  more  than  there  is  at  present  in  nearly  every 
case. 

33148.  Not  more  than  where  a  person  now  goes  to  the 
reUcAnng  officer  ? — No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
person  who  goes  seriously  ill  to  any  doctor  will  always  be 
immediately  treated  pending  some  arrangement  which 
might  be  made  through  the  provident  dispensary,  or 
through  the  State. 

33149.  Then,  on  your  scheme  you  would  suggest  that 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  should  pay  so  much  to  these 
provident  institutions  based  on  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  relieved,  but  who  being  paupers  or 
otherwise  unable  Lave  not  contributed  to  the  institution  ? 
— I  think  some  basis  of  that  sort  could  be  worked  out 
between  the  Poor  Law  authorities  and  the  provident 
institutions. 

33150.  Assuming  that   under  your  suggestion  you 
i^ra-    could  get  your  provident  institutions  on  a  sufficiently 
ween  sound  or  working  basis,  what  would  happen  to  the  hos- 
pitals ? — I  want  to  see  the  hospital  either  have  no  out- 
patients at  all,  which  I  think  is  quite  a  reasonable  thing 
in  most  cases,  especially  where  the  hopitals  are  worked 
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by  general  practitioners  ;  if  the  hospitals  are  worked 
by  speciahsts  and  consultants,  then  the  out-patient 
department  should  be  used  as  the  free  consulting  depart- 
ment for  the  poor  people,  for  those,  that  is  to  say,  who 
are  in  the  provident  dispensaries.  It  would  be  a  great 
attraction  to  the  people  to  enter  the  provident  dispensaries 
if  the  benefits  not  only  consisted  of  being  seen  in  ordinary 
illness  by  the  general  practitioner,  who  was  the  officer 
of  the  provident  dispensary,  but  also  entitled  the  patient 
to  obtain  consultative  advice  at  the  hospital. 

33151.  That  now  is  done  to  some  extent  is  it  not  ? — 
To  some  extent  it  is  done  now.  The  reason  it  is  not  more 
done  now  is  this,  that  if  a  patient  from  a  provident  dis- 
pensary is  sent  to  a  hospital  for  a  consultative  opinion 
this  patient  while  waiting  with  other  people  learns  that 
had  he  not  become  a  member  of  the  provident  dispensary 
he  might  have  gone  to  the  hospital  and  received  free 
treatment  with  no  trouble  at  all.  This  corraptir'n  of  th^ 
thrifty  by  the  thriftless  discourages  the  people  connected 
with  provident  dispensaries  from  sending  their  patients 
to  the  hospital  for  consultative  opinion. 

33152.  What  would  happen  to  the  finances  of  the 
hospitals  under  your  scheme,  because  they  largely  depend 
now  upon  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  if,  therefore,  you 
knock  off  all  out-patient  departments  I  imagine  their 
income  from  subscriptions  would  considerably  diminish? — 
I  cannot  think  that  really  is  true.  I  know  it  is  felt  to  be 
so  by  some  people,  but  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  j^hilan- 
thropic  public  might  be  disposed  to  give  their  money 
in  order  that  the  hospitals  might  do  this  extraordinarily 
useful  work  instead  of  in  order  that  the  hospitals  might 
compete  with  other  institutions  and  prevent  them  doing 
work  which  they  can  really  do  better  than  the  hospitals. 
I  think  a  hospital  that  would  say  that  its  out-patient 
department  was  no  longer  going  to  provide  ordinary 
medical  attention  to  every  person  with  a  minor  ailment 
who  thought  he  might  demand  it,  but  was  going  to  make 
an  admirable  arrangement  for  a  consultative  opinion  to  be 
given  by  their  staff  in  the  case  of  poor  people  who  could 
not  afford  consultation,  might  be  sure  of  public  support. 
I  believe,  at  any  rate,  some  managers  of  hospitals  might 
manage  to  collect  more  money  on  such  an  appeal  as 
this  than  they  are  able  to  collect  now  by  saying  they 
attend  so  many  milUon  out-patients. 

33153.  You  would  not  make  sub.3cription  to  a  provident 
institution  compulsory  on  the  working  classes  ? — I 
would,  but  I  do  not  think  England  would.  My  method  of 
compulsion  would,  however,  be  indirect,  which  is  perhaps 
not  quite  what  you  mean. 

33154.  Assume  that  you  did  not  make  it  compulsory, 
would  you  not  be  in  this  difficulty  that  there  would  be 
a  certain  number  of  persons  who  have  contributed, 
there  would  be  those  who  have  not  contributed,  who 
belong  to  the  class  which  now  furnishes  paupers,  and 
there  would  be  an  intermediate  class ;  what  would  you 
do  wath  them  ? — If  I  could  only  persuade  the  medical 
profession  to  be  wise  I  should  ask  the  medical  profession 
to  fix  a  minimum  fee.  If  the  medical  profession  would 
fix  a  minimum  fee  for  less  than  which  they  would 
absolutely  refuse  to  give  their  services  they  could  prac- 
tically compel  these  people  to  join  provident  dispensaries. 

33155.  There  would  be  an  indirect  pressure  ? — Yes, 
whether  the  profession  is  ever  hkely  to  come  together 
sufficiently  to  do  that  I  should  not  hke  to  say.  I  think 
if  you  can  show  these  people  that  they  can  obtain  thi'ough 
this  provident  system  all  that  they  could  obtain  by 
ordinary  payment  of  fees,  there  would  not  be  such  a 
large  body  to  deal  with  outside. 

33156.  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  a  minimum  fee  ? — I 
mean  that  the  medical  man  should  say  to  a  patient,  if 
you  are  unable  lo  afford  to  pay  me,  shali  I  say,  3s.  6d. 
or  2s.  6d.  for  my  individual  opinion,  I  am  forbidden  by 
my  profession  tri  m  charging  3'Ou  less,  j'ou  must  therefore 
join  the  provident  dispensary,  when  you  will  be  able  to 
secure  my  services  for  nothing,  except  the  small  sum  you 
pay  of  2d.  or  3d.  a  week  to  the  institution. 

33157.  To  take  the  minimum  fee,  how  would  it  work 
out,  would  every  medical  man  be  obhged  to  give  attend- 
ance on  the  minimum  fee  ? — No.  I  think  it  is  the  same 
principle  in  the  law,  that  there  is  a  minimum  fee,  but  no 
maximum  fixed. 
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Dr.  Lam-is-  33158.  Could  not  the  medical  profession  by  combina- 
ton  E.  SJiaw.  tion  decline  to  recognise  a  minimum  fee  ? — Yes,  the 
minimum  fee  must  entirely  be  a  voluntary  arrangement 
of  the  medical  profession.  It  could  only  be  the  medical 
profession  itself  that  could  make  the  minimum  fee.  It 
is  not  for  the  State  to  fix  the  minimum  fee. 

33159.  I  assume  it  would  be  more  or  less  compulsory 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  medical  profession  should 
agree  to  take  the  minimum  fee  ?  {Mr.  Booth.)  As  I 
understand  it  the  idea  is  that  the  medical  dispensary 
should  be  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  medical  advice, 
no  one  should  cut  under  that  price,  all  you  wish  is  that  no 
medical  man  should  oiTer  advice  so  cheap  as  to  offer 
something  more  favourable  from  the  man's  point  of  view 
than  could  be  got  by  joining  the  provident  dispensary  ? — 
That  was  my  idea,  and  I  should  like  the  minimum  fee  to 
be  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  alternative  provident 
system  attractive  to  the  public. 

33160.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  It  is  a  question  of  a  trade  union, 
a  minimum  rate  which  everybody  is  to  charge,  but  if  any 
one  hkes  to  charge  more  than  that  they  can  ? — Yes. 

33161.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  would  resemble  the 
position  of  a  barrister  who  carmot  attend  to  a  case  unless 
he  gets  a  guinea  ? — Yes,  but  he  might  take  1,000  guineas 
if  he  could  get  it. 

33162.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  ever  contemplate  the 
hospitals  being  at  all  assisted  by  public  funds  if  they 
worked  in  combination  with  the  infirmaries  ?• — I  do  not 
think  that  is  essential. 

33163.  Other  than  what  I  may  call  the  papnent  by 
results  which  you  suggest  ? — I  cannot  doubt  that  ulti- 
mately the  hospitals  Mill  have  to  be  supported  by  public 
funds  ;  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  before 
that  time  comes  the  joosition  of  hospitals  as  consultative 
institutions  and  as  centres  of  medical  education  should 
clearly  be  established.  I  think  that  this  sub-division  of 
the  work  of  the  infirmaries  and  the  hospitals  would  prepare 
us  for  that  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary. 

33164.  Have  you  studied  the  systems  abroad  at  all  ? — 
Very  httle. 

33165.  We  had  some  evidence  as  regards  the  system  in 
France  ? — I  really  do  not  know  the  system  in  France. 

33166.  Have  you  ever  contemplated  medical  relief 
being  dissociated  altogether  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — I 
have  never  quite  seen  why  it  should  be  associated  Avith  it. 
I  think  it  might  quite  well  be  worked  from  some  other 
department. 

33167.  It  was  suggested  to  us  the  other  day  that  the 
enquiries  made  by  relieving  ofiicers,  before  persons  can 
get  medical  rehef,  tend  very  much  to  prevent  persons 
going  in  the  early  stages  of  illness  and  asking  for  rehef- 
Do  you  think  that  is  true  in  practice  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  there  is  an  inlierent  tendency  on  the  part  of  every 
layman  to  put  off  as  long  as  he  can  seeking  advice  from 
the  medical  profession.  I  do  not  think  it  is  peculiar  to 
paupers. 

33168.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  paragraph  two  the  definition 
that  you  give  is  practically  a  new  definition  of  poverty  in 
a  way,  when  you  say,  "  All  persons  lU  enough  to  be 
confined  to  bed  and  unable  to  obtain  in  their  homes 
sufiicient  attention."  That  is  quite  a  new  definition  of 
poverty  ? — Is  it  ?    I  did  not  know  that. 

33169.  And  they  woidd  require  treatment,  either  in  an 
infirmary  or  a  hospital.  The  dividing  line  treated  as  a 
matter  of  poverty  would  be  rather  different  with  regard 
to  those  who  would  need  infirmary  treatment,  and  those 
who  would  need  the  medical  dispensary  treatment, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  a  person  may  be  so  poor  that  he 
cannot  lie  in  his  bed  at  home,  and  yet  he  may  be  able  to 
come  out  to  get  treatment  from  a  dispensary. 

33170.  That  is  to  say  it  would  be  a  more  expensive 
affair  if  the  illness  was  of  a  character  that  would  need 
removal  to  a  hospital  or  an  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

33171.  It  is  a  very  expensive  business  indeed  to  be 
treated  at  your  o-svn  home  if  you  have  to  be  treated  with 
all  the  medical  comforts  which  are  given  at  a  hospital  or 
infirmary  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  appreciate 
that  in  all  provident  dispensaries  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  system  that  the  officer  of  the  provident  dispensary 
should  follow  a  case  into  its  own  home,  if  the  illness  becomes 
subsequently  so  serious  as  to  require  it.  In  that  respect 
the  provident  sj-stem  is  very  much  better  than  any 
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hcs:  ital  out-patient  system  that  has  ever  been  adopted 
in  England — I  should  not  say  ever,  but  generally  adopted 
in  England,  certainly  in  London,  because  the  out-patient 
officer  does  not  follow  the  patient  into  his  own  home  if 
he  "becomes  too  seriously  ill  safely  to  attend  as  an  out- 
patient. 

33172.  So  beginning  with  the  people  who  are  more  or 
less  compelled  or  urged  to  join  a  provident  dispensary  if 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  proper  fee  to  a  medical  man, 
there  would  be  many  of  thccie,  who  if  their  case  became 
more  serious,  who  were  able  to  employ  a  medical  man  as 
long  as  the  case  was  not  serious,  yet  would  still  be  obhged 
to  go  into  the  infirmary,  would  there  not  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

33173.  They  would  pass  on  from  the  treatment  of  their 
private  medical  attendant  to  the  infirmary  ? — As  they 
became  more  seriously  ill. 

33174.  Then  there  would  be  a  lower  class  in  both  cases,  Theecononi 
there  would  be  those  whom  nothing  could  drive  to  pay  a  ability 
fee  for  a  provident  dispensary,  and  who  would  be  in  fact  ^°  subscrib 
real  pauper?,  destitute  ? — I  do  not  know  much  about  what  ^  P'^°^'^. 
class  of  people  can  or  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  penny  a  week,    '  ^ 
but  I  imagine  there  are  very  few  people  who  could  not 
aft'ord  a  penny  a  week,  if  we  could  only  manage  to  collect 
it  from  them  ;  there  is  a  large  number  we  cannot  collect  it 
from,  but  I  think  they  could  nearly  all  aft'ord  it. 

31375.  Those  who  did  not  pay  would  be  a  considerable 
number  ? — I  think  so. 

31376.  You  are  only  applying  an  indirect  method  of 
compulsion  if  you  made  outside  medical  help  dear  ? — Yes. 
But  this  compulsion  would  be  the  less  needed  the  more 
attractive  you  made  the  provident  institution. 

33177.  Do  you  contemplate  they  would  have  no  medical 
out-relief  of  any  kind,  neither  from  the  hospital  nor  from 
the  Poor  Law  ? — On  the  contrary,  what  I  should  like  to 
see  would  bo  the  State  paying  to  the  provident  medical 
institution  such  a  sum  on  behalf  of  their  paupers  as 
would  make  them  practically  members  of  the  provident 
institution  just  as  an  employer  if  he  liked  might  say  ; 
I  have  so  many  hands,  I  should  like  them  all  to  be  members 
of  your  provident  institution,  here  is  their  wage  sheet, 
here  is  the  money.  I  should  hke  the  State  to  say,  we  have  in 
this  district  so  many  paupers,  or,  we  are  hkely  to  have  so 
many  paupers,  we  are  prepared,  if  you  will  accept  it,  to 
pay  for  them  and  let  them  be  members  in  the  ordinary 
way  as  the  provident  people  are. 

33178.  And  pay  for  them  before  they  are  ill  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  better,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
would  be  feasible. 
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33179.  They  are  to  go  into  one  institution  or  another, 
according  to  your  plan,  according  to  the  character  of  their 
iUness,  not  according  to  their  poverty.  When  they  have 
to  be  treated  in  an  institution,  your  suggestion  is  that  the 
institutions  should  be  infirmaries  managed  by  the  Poor 
Law  for  the  more  chronic  cases  and  hospitals  which  would 
be  managed  as  now,  under  voluntary  arrangements,  for 
the  more  serious  cases  ? — That  is  the  proposal. 

33180.  With  transfers,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  in 
both  directions  ? — Yes. 

33181.  We  have  been  talking  mainly  with  regard  to 
London,  but  you  also  speak  of  the  whole  country.  You 
recognise  the  fact  that  in  some  sparsely  populated  dis- 
tricts there  would  be  only  the  Poor  Law  institutions  \^dthin 
reach  ? — Yes. 

33182.  I  gathered  from  you  that  that  institution  would 
then  be  made  more  perfect  to  some  extent,  or  rather  more 
developed,  more  able  to  take  difficult  cases  than  it  would 
need  to  be  if  there  was  a  hospital  adjoining  ? — I  think  it 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  a  slightly  higher  state  of  effi- 
ciency, but  I  think  that  even  in  rural  districts,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  sort  of  case  I  have  in  my  mind  is  very 
often  transferred  from  the  infirmary  up  to  the  hospitals, 
in  cases  of  serious  operations.  I  mean  that  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officer  is  known  to  some  hospital  surgeon  or 
physician,  and  gets  the  case  taken  into  the  hospital,  very 
often  in  London,  although  it  may  come  from  a  long  way 
m  the  country. 

33183.  Then  a  considerable  distance  would  not  prevent 
the  more  diflScult  special  cases  being  dealt  with  in  that 
•n  ay  ? — I  think  permissive  legislation  should  be  passed  so 
that  an  infirmary  could  transfer  its  patients  to  a  hospital 
and  pay  for  them,  even  in  the  country. 
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33184-5.  You  would  contomplate  the  reverse  also,  that 
people  who  are  in  the  hospital  may  be  transferred  to  an 
infirmary  in  districts  where  loth  exist? — If  thecaseiscne 
whioh  can  be  suitably  treated  in  the  infirmary,  and  so 
relieve  a  bed  in  the  hospital  for  a  more  serious  case. 
The  sort  of  case  I  would  like  to  mention  is  the  on? 
of  consumption,  which  comes  in  in  an  acute  stage  and 
then  becomes  more  chronic  ;  it  is  impossible  to  keep  that 
in  an  hospital,  but  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  go  to  some 
institution,  it  should  go  to  the  infirmary. 

33186.  Is  it  not  necessary,  when  you  come  to  transfer 
to  infirmaries  to  go  back  to  some  Poor  Law  test  of  poverty  ? 
Supposing  a  serious  case  goes  into  a  hospital  and  after  a 
while  it  becomes  more  chronic,  it  has  passed  its  acute 
stage  and  is  going  on  for  probably  a  great  number  of 
,\ear8,  and  you  wish  to  transfer  it  to  a  Poor  Law  institution, 
must  that  person  necessarily  become  a  pauper  ? — They 
did  not  enter  the  hospital  because  they  were  paupers,  but 
because  they  possessed  thic  quaUfication  of  jours,  which  is 
different  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  am  afraid  I  should  have 
no  view  on  that  point.  I  am  chiefly  interested  in  getting 
them  cured. 

33187.  That  is  the  point,  you  would  have  both  institu- 
tions side  by  side  where  the  population  was  thick  and 
divide  the  cases  in  that  way,  and  where  the  population 
was  f-par^e  you  would  expect  to  be  able,  as  I  gather,  to 
transfer  the  more  difficult  case  to  hospitals  wherever  they 
went  ? — That  is  my  view. 

33188.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Could  you  give  u.  any  idea  oi  the 
kind  of  population  the  two  hospitals  that  you  mention 
would  serve  ;  are  there  any  accepted  figures  as  to  th' 
amount  of  population  which  requires  a  hospital  ? — I  do 
not  thmk  there  are  any  at  all.  I  can  only  say  that  my 
own  experience  is  that  the  hospital  accommodation,  not- 
withstanding the  large  amount  there  is  in  London,  is  very 
very  inadequate. 

33189.  In  London  ? — In  London — not  so  much  the 
hospital  accommodation  perhaps  as  the  infirmary  accom- 
modation. There  are  a  great  many  cases  that  I  should 
like  to  see  in  infirmaries.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether 
it  is  because  there  is  not  enough  room,  or  because  the 
patients  will  not  go,  but  I  thinJi  it  is  because  there  is  not 
enough  room  for  them. 

33190.  Have  you  any  familiarity  with  towns  outside 
London  ? — Not  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  them.  I 
have  not  practised  in  any  of  them. 

33191.  Supposing  you  were  lajnng  out  England,  de  novo 
you  could  not  give  any  idea  oif  the  number  of  hospitals 
that  would  be  required  to  what  number  of  population  ? — 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot.  Those  are  statistics  I  have  not  gone 
into  at  all.    I  do  not  know  what  they  would  be. 

33192.  I  gather  you  do  not  think  there  are  any  diffi- 
culties practically  in  the  way  of  transfer  now  a  days  ? — 
I  should  say  practically  none.  If  there  is  time  to  transfer 
a  patient  he  can  be  transferred. 

33193.  You  are  looking  at  that  mainly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  patient,  I  suppose  ? — Quite. 

33194.  You  are  not  considering  the  question  -ndtli 
regard  to  relatives.  The  difficulty  wo  often  have  in  Poor 
Law  is  the  number  of  relatives  who  wish  to  see  patients 
and  the  dismclination  there  is  to  move  them  far  from 
their  usual  surroundings  ? — I  do  look  at  that,  I  am  very 
interested  in  that  point.  I  am  quite  sure  if  you  want  to 
persuade  the  sick  poor  to  go  into  institutions  when  they 
ought  to  go  into  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  their  health, 
you  must  have  yom-  institutions  \dthin  visiting  distance 
of  their  friends.  They  will  not,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
believe  they  will  not,  send  their  friends  so  far  off  that  they 
are  vinable  to  visit  them  when  they  are  dying. 

33195.  Would  that  apply  to  the  two  classes  of  institu- 
tions you  speak  of  equally,  do  you  think  ? — It  applies 
more  or  less  equally,  but  not  quite,  because,  of  course, 
in  the  very  acute  o^se  for  the  hospital  they  recognise  a 
life  depends  upon  it,  and  therefore  they  are  more  disposed 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  separated  to  save  what  might 
otherwise  be  inevitable  death. 

33196.  With  regard  to  medical  officers  or  medical  men, 
in  the  same  way,  have  you  any  notion  what  kind  of  number 
of  population  a  medical  man  can  serve  ?  \^^ien  is  a  town 
supposed  to  be  fully  doctored  ?— I  do  not  know.  Jly 
impression  is  that  at  the  present  moment,  although  the 
professional  journals  say  that  v,e  are  overstocked,  if  we  all 
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take  advantage  of  the  advances  of  science  that  have  been 
made  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  all  the  cases  of 
p  ;tients  who  require  them,  we  want  a  considerably  greater 
number  of  doctors  than  we  have  at  present.  It  is  not 
possible  imder  existing  conditions  of  the  supply  of  doctors 
for  many  patients  to  be  as  thoroughly  examined  and 
investigated  as  they  ought  to  be  in  their  interests. 

33197.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  say  one  per 
thousand? — That  is  alout  the  average  at  the  present 
time,  I  believe. 

33198.  That  is  the  suggested  average  ? — That  is  the 
existing  average  in  which  a  medical  man  thinks  he  can 
profitably  practise.  That  is  what  determines  it  at  present. 
A  doctor  cannot  go  into  a  district  where  the  average  is 
greater  than  one  per  thousand  with  any  possible  chance 
of  making  a  living  at  the  present  time. 

33199.  Is  the  Poor  Law  medical  service  highly  thought 
of  in  the  profession  ? — I  think  not. 

33200.  It  is  not  attractive  to  members  of  the  prot 
fession  ? — There  would  be  a  great  many  competitors,  I 
believe  for  every  vacancy,  chiefly  because  I  think  it  is 
felt  that  it  will  keep  out  somebody  else  from  taking  a 
jiosition  A\hich  at  least  would  enable  him  to  practice  in  the 
neighbourhood 

33201.  The  terms  which  the  Poor  Law  authorities  offer, 
and  the  work  is  not,  as  it  at  present  stands,  attractive  ? — 
I  do  not  think  the  terms  ought  to  be  attractive,  but  I 
am  afraid  they  are. 

33202.  Not  attractive  to  the  best  men  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  attractive  to  the  best  men. 

33203.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  how  it  could  be  im- 
proved ? — I  should  very  much  hke  to  see  the  Poor  Law 
service  dealt  with  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  the  so- 
called  public  medical  service,  that  is  that  every  member 
of  the  profession  practising  in  the  district  who  cared  to, 
should  be  able  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Poor  Law,  and 
that  his  remuneration  should  depend  upon  the  number 
of  jjatients  actually  seen  by  him.  That  would  encourage 
him,  I  think.  He  would  then  be  paid  by  results  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  always  a  useful  way  of  paying  people. 
I  would  not  have  a  fixed  income.  His  income  should 
depend  upon  the  attractiveness  of  his  work  to  the  pauper 
population  which  he  had  served. 

33204.  Supposing  that  a  man  falls  ill  and  requires  Poor 
Law  assistance  he  would  go  to  the  reUeving  officer,  and  the 
relieving  officer  would  ask  him  to  specify  his  medical 
officer  and  give  him  an  order  upon  that  medical  officer  ? — 
I  think  so. 

33205.  He  would  be  paid  so  much  per  case  ? — So 
much  per  case. 

33206.  The  question  as  to  the  dispensary  need  not 
come  in  that  ? — No,  it  might  be  arranged. 

33207.  It  is  a  subsidiary  question.  I  gather  you 
advocate  the  same  payment  by  result  with  regard  to  the 
provident  dispensaries  ? — -Yes. 

33208.  You  would  be  opposed  to  fixed  salaries  to 
medical  men  ? — I  should  be  very  much  opposed  to  fixed 
salaries  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  undesirable  mode 
of  paying  medical  men. 

33209.  You  think  on  the  whole  the  public  is  a  wise 
judge  in  those  matters  ? — No,  it  is  not  a  wise  judge, 
but  I  think  it  is  the  better  method  than  the  individual 
payment  of  fees. 

33210.  You  do  not  think  that  the  poor  receive  really 
better  medical  treatment  from  an  officer  chosen  for  them 
than  they  would  if  they  chose  their  own  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

33211.  You  think  that  in  a  provident  dispensary  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  scale  of  contributions  ? — 
I  believe  that  is  most  desirable. 

33212.  On  what  basis  would  j'ou  put  that  ? — I  would 
make  the  scale  go  gradually  higher  either  according  to 
income  or  according  to  rent,  or  possibly  according  to 
both.  I  think  it  is  in  some  cases  difficult  to  estimate 
income  and  that  when  you  get  a  Httle  higher  in  the  scale 
the  best  way  would  be  to  make  it  according  to  rent, 
unless  the  applicant  could  prove  that  his  income  was 
below  a  certain  sum. 

33213.  Id  a  week  under  20s.,  and  2d.  under  25s.  ?— I 
should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  figures  at  the  moment, 
but  something  of  that  sort. 
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33214.  A  rising  scale  ?— A  rising  scale  of  a  very  small 
sum  at  a  time.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  rising 
scale  should  be  small  because  then  you  are  less  likely  to 
have  evasions.  The  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is 
that  there  being  only  one  scale,  applicants  when  they 
get  a  little  more  income  and  pass  into  a  higher  scale 
still  desire  to  keep  in  the  provident  dispensary,  and 
you  get  people  in  the  provident  dispensary  who,  accord- 
ing t)  the  iul?s,  ought  not  to  be  there.  They  are 
receiving  a  larger  income  than  the  wage  limit ;  that 
annoys  medical  men  and  makes  provident  dispensaries 
unpopular. 

33215.  Do  the  medical  men  who  belong  to  provident 
dispensaries  regard  it  as  a  work  of  charity  ? — I  think 
partly  a  work  of  charity  and  partly  a  method  of  introduc- 
ing themselves  to  practice. 

33216.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  drawback  to  the 
present  system  ? — It  is  to  a  certain  extent.  I  think  it 
■would  be  better  if  there  were  a  sUding  scale.  I  think  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  they  would  not  regard  themselves 
as  doing  charitable  work,  in  fact  they  would  not  be, 
they  would  be  amply  repaid.  "Amply"  is  pe  haps  an 
exaggeration.  They  would  be  sufficiently  repaid  if  the 
sliding  scale  goes  high  enough.  The  higher  payments 
would  compensate  for  the  lower  ones  and  the  average 
woald  be  remunerative. 

33217.  Do  yoti  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
any  scale  of  payments  which  would  make  it  as  it  were  a 
business  transaction  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

33218.  Would  that  have  to  be  much  higher  than  the 
average  scale  at  present  ? — The  highest  payments  in  the 
scale  must  be  much  higher  than  the  present  scale  of  Id. 
a  week. 

33219.  And  you  yourself  think  that  State  aid  would 
be  necessary  ? — I  think  there  should  be  State  aid.  I 
think  that  you  cannot  collect  Id.  a  week  from  the 
hopelessly  indigent  population — the  people  who  are 
always  wandering  about. 

33220.  Wiat  I  rather  meant  was  this,  that  if  the  thing 
is  to  be  put  on  a  purely  business  footing  you  think  the 
contributions  would  have  to  be  greater  than  poor  people 
can  afford  to  make,  I  gather  ? — They  would  have  to  be 
greater  than  the  poorest  can  afford  to  make. 

33221.  They  would  have  to  be  assisted  in  some  way  ? — 
Yes. 

33222.  You  anticipate  that  in  the  end  they  would  be 
assisted  by  the  State  ? — Yes. 

33223.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  help 
they  would  get  from  the  rates  for  cases  which  they  attended 
and  which  the  Poor  Law  guardians  paid  for  ? — I  think 
we  are  not  talking  about  in-patients  now  :  we  are  talking 
about  out-patient  work  entirely. 

33224.  You  contemplated,  did  you  not,  that  these 
provident  institutions  should  be  paid  for  any  medical 
treatment  they  gave  to  the  pauper  class,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  people  who  were  not  members  ? — Yes.  That 
is  the  only  State  aid  which,  I  think,  these  provident 
dispensaries  wiU  require. 

33325.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  I  see  what  you  mean  now ;  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  it  is  an  act  of  charity 
and  to  put  it  on  a  purely  business  footing  :  and  you  think 
that  can  be  achieved  except  in  the  case  of  the  very  poor  ? 
— I  beheve  it  can. 

33226.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  there  is  much 
in  the  way  of  endowed  charity  that  can  be  apphed  in  that 
manner  ? — But  we  are  not  going  to  give  any  charity. 

33227.  You  could  meet  the  case  of  the  very  poor  then 
by  sajang  you  think  the  State  would  have  to  come  in,  but 
do  you  think  there  is  much  that  might  be  done  in  the  way 
of  that  private  charity  which  exists  already  for  the  pur- 
pose 
be. 
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33228.  You  have  not  looked  into  that  question  perhaps  ? 
- — I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  thing  to  be  able 
to  say  to  people  who  desire  to  be  charitable :  If  you  wish 
to  be  charitable  do  not  give  these  people  money,  nor  ask 
the  doctors  to  t.eat  them  for  nothing,  but  pay  their 
provident  subscription.  You  might  use  charity  in  that 
sense.  You  would  have  the  State  pa3nng  for  the  con- 
firmed pauper,  the  charity  perhaps  coming  in  to  pay  the 
contributions  of  a  man  who  was  not  generally  a  pauper 


and  who  was  running  a  risk  of  becoming  so.  There  would 
also  be  an  opening  for  carefully  safe-guarded  charity  in 
paying  the  fines  which  provident  institutions  are  obliged 
to  inflict  on  members  who  get  into  arrear. 

33229.  When  a  member  of  a  provident  dispensary 
becomes  so  ill  that  he  must  go  into  an  institution,  would 
you  put  him  into  one  of  the  two  institutions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — That  is  what  I  should  hke  to  do  with  him. 

33230.  And  you  would  not  disfranchise  him  for  going 
into  either  ? — Not  if  he  were  a  subscribing  member  of  a 
provident  dispen-ary  or  similar  institution. 

33231.  Would  you  give  the  management  of  the  hospital 
any  power  of  recovery  against  him  ? — I  have  not  any 
cleir  views  on  that  point. 

33232.  (Mr.  Booth.)  For  those  who  paid,  it  would  be 
differentiated  according  to  their  means,  as  shown  by  rent 
or  income,  or  some  such  method  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

33223.  Those  that  are  a  little  better  off  would  pay  a 
little  more  than  those  who  are  a  little  worse  off  ? — That  is 
quite  right. 

33234.  Would  there  be  a  top  limit  for  people  who  were 
so  well  off  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  subscribe  to 
a  dispensary  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  so. 

33235.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Phelps  asked  you  if  you 
thought  you  could  put  these  institutions  on  a  paying  basis ; 
do  you  think  that  such  payments  as  you  suggest  from  the 
Poor  Law  would  be  sufficient,  or  would  you  require  more 
assistance  to  put  them  on  a  business  footing,  that  is  to 
say,  as  I  understand  it,  to  make  the  fees  such  as  would 
pay  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the  contribution.  If  it 
were  settled  that  Id.  a  week  was  the  lowest  contribu- 
tion we  were  going  to  receive  from  an  applicant  whose 
income  was  18s.  a  week  say,  we  should  have  to  consider 
whether  the  institution  would  accept  Id.  a  week  from 
the  State.  The  medical  profession  might  well  say  :  We  are 
willing  to  accept  Id.  a  week  from  this  very  poor  man, 
regarding  him  as  unable  to  pay  any  more  and  regarding 
our  services,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  way  of  charity; 
but  if  'the  State  has  to  find  that  Id.  a  week  for  a  certain 
number  of  people  who  are  unable  to  pay,  we  are  not 
willing  to  receive  Id.  a  week  from  the  State "  Person- 
ally I  think  that  if  Id.  a  week  is  found  not  to  pay 
the  profession,  they  should  not  receive  from  the  State 
the  Id.  a  week,  they  should  have  2d.  a  week  or  3d.  a 
week,  or  whatever  is  the  sum  which  is  found  to  be 
safficientiy  remunerative. 

33236.  They  would  not  be  paid  by  the  week,  but  they 
would  be  paid  the  cost  of  the  attendance  given,  would  they 
not  ? — Thej'  could  be  paid  in  various  ways,  perhaps  on  the 
amount  of  the  actual  attendance  given.  But  I  think  it  is 
not  very  satisfactory  to  pay  according  to  the  amo  int  of  the 
actual  attendance  given,  because  you  must  recognise  the 
possibihty  of  collusion  between  the  sick  and  their  attend- 
ants. If  the  State  were  paying  so  much  a  visit,  for  example, 
there  w  oald  he  a  risk  that  certain  medical  men  would  be 
tempted  to  collude  with  the  sick  pauper  and  pay  him  more 
attendances  than  were  necessary. 

33237.  (Mr.  Booth.)  The  supposition  is  that  the  medical 
men  work  for  a  dispensary  at  a  lower  price  than  they  would 
do  work  outside,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  it  partly  for 
experience  and  partly  because  it  is  charity  ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  would  be  charging  a  specially  low  rate,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  difficult  to  base  it  on  what  it  cost  ? — 
Yes. 

33238.  (Mr.  Phdps.)  I  gather  your  view  to  be  that 
there  would  be  a  class  of  people  who  would  pay  Id.  a  week, 
but  that  Id.  a  week  would  not  be  sufficient  to  remunerate 
the  doctors,  and  therefore  in  all  those  cases  the  State 
should  pay  an  additional  Id.  a  week,  I  am  not  pledging 
myself  to  the  figures,  but  that  is  what  it  would  co.me  to, 
I  take  it  ? — I  did  not  think  that.  Supposing  the  difference 
as  between  what  is  really  remunerative  and  what  is  not 
remunerative  is  2d.,  that  is,  if  3d.  is  remunerative  and  Id. 
is  not,  I  thought  the  doctors  would  be  quite  content  to 
give  that  2d.  That  is  the  attitude  the  profession  has 
generally  taken  up.  It  is  prepared  to  give  a  large  amount 
of  charity  and  I  thought  it  might  do  it  in  this  case. 

33239.  That  is  not  what  I  meant  by  putting  it  on  a 
business  footing.  I  think  there  are  grave  objections  on 
the  side  of  the  patient  to  its  being  run  on  these  lines,  and 
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1  would  like  to  see  it  put  on  a  business  footing  altogether, 
and  that  you  think  can  only  be  done  by  making  up  the 
-deficit  ? — I  think  it  can  onlv  be  done  on  a  strictly  business 
footing  by  making  up  the  deficit  in  some  way.  I  had 
not  conte.nphted  this  being  done,  but  I  can  quite  s:e 
there  might  be  advantages. 

33240.  {3Irs.  Webb.)  I  was  interested  in  what  you  said 
about  the  out-patient  department.  You  regard  as  one  of 
the  disadvantages  of  it  that  there  cm  be  no  domicihary 
treatment  ? — I  do  think  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
out-patient  department. 

33241.  Could  you  tell  us  in  what  way  besides  the  dis- 
covery of  a  serious  illness  ?  Would  it  affect  the  habits 
■of  the  people  in  any  way  ? — I  think  the  fact  that  the 
medical  men  are  not  going  into  the  houses  of  the  poor  is  a 
-very  bad  thing  for  the  condition  of  the  housing  of  the 
poor.  I  think  if  the  medical  men  had  to  go  in  and  see  the 
•conditions  imder  which  the  patients  are  hving,  we  should 
see  so  much  that  is  causing  disease  that  we  should  make  a 
^eat  deal  more  noise  about  it  than  we  do. 

33242.  That  would  apply,  I  suppose,  to  the  habits  of 
-the  patient  ? — Quite  so. 

33243.  A  patient  comes  to  the  out-patient  department, 
but  you  cannot  find  out  whether  he  is  carrjdng  out  your 
instructions  ? — That  is  so  ;  you  cannot,  and  you  do  not 
Tmow  at  all  whether  he  is. 

33244.  Do  you  consider  that  element  of  ignorance  as  to 
the  home  conditions,  and  as  to  the  daily  habits  of  the  in- 
dividual patient  altogether  vitiates  a  great  deal  of  the 
treatment  of  the  out-patient  department  ?  From  the 
statistical  point  of  view,  how  many  of  the  patients  do  you 
suppose  come  to  an  ordinary  out-patient  department, 
roughly  speaking,  who  ought,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
to  have  domiciliary  visits  ? — A  very  large  number  should 
because  so  many  of  their  diseases  are  dependent  upon  the 
conditions  of  their  homes,  and  upon  their  habits  ;  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  know  either  of  those  facts  with- 
out a  domiciliary  visit. 

33245.  Then  you  regard  the  domiciliary  visiting  and 
treatment  as  very  important  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

33246.  With  regard  to  this  provident  scheme,  I  do  not 
quite  understand  why  we  should  not  all  qualify  for  free 
medical  assistance  imder  it.  The  usual  way  of  stopping 
applications  for  Poor  Law  assistance  is  to  make  the  char- 
acter of  the  assistance  deterrent  in  some  way  ;  but  if 
you  are  giving  exactly  the  same  kind  of  treatment  under 
identical  conditions  to  the  people  who  pay  for  it  as  to  the 
people  ■who  do  not,  then  you  do  not  bring  the  deterrent 
element  in  at  all.  Therefore,  why  should  not  we  all 
quaUfy  for  free  treatment — by  not  saving  and  by  remaining 
poor  ? — Wliy  should  not  every  member  of  the  public  be 
able  to  join  a  provident  dispensary  ? 

33247.  Why  should  not  every  member  of  the  working 
class  instead  of  pajang  this  Id.  a  week,  drink  it,  and  then 
when  he  is  ill  ask  the  Poor  Law  authority  to  pay  that  Id. 
for  him  or  that  Gd.  or  whatever  it  is,  because  under  your 
proposal  you  are  losing  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  Poor 
Law  ? — It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  how  you  are  to  provide 
a  deterrent,  but  the  difference,  I  think,  would  be  this — 
that  the  ordinary  person  would  go  to  the  central  office  to 
pay  his  fees,  or  would  be  visited  by  the  collector,  but  the 
person  who  did  not  become  a  member  of  a  provident 
dispensary  if  he  desired  any  treatment  would  be  sent  to  the 
relieving  officer. 

33248.  But  if  he  got  in  the  end  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment and  under  identical  circumstances,  where  would  be 
the  difference  ?  Think  of  two  men  living  side  by  side  one 
of  whom  has  paid  his  Id.  or  his  2d.  and  the  other  man  has 
dnmk  his  Id.  or  his  2d.,  but  when  he  is  ill  or  his  children 
are  ill  he  finds  himself  gomg  to  the  identical  place  and 
having  identical  treatment  under  identical  circumstances, 
as  the  man  who  has  gone  on  payuig  the  2d.  a  week  ? — 
But  he  gets  it  imder  less  f)leasant  circumstances. 

33249.  It  seems  to  me  he  gets  the  same  thing,  and  that 
he  would  be  rather  a  fool  to  pay  that  2d.  under  ti  e  cir- 
cumstances ? — I  can  imagine  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  make  the  man  a  pauper,  but  I  do  not  know  m  hat  are  ths 

°  advantages  or  the  disadvantages  of  making  a  man  a  pauper. 

33250.  Making  him  a  pauper  usually  means  two  things 
— one  may  be  political  disfranchisement,  which  we  have 
done  away  w  ith,  in  regard  to  medical  rehef  and  which  you 
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could  hardly  re-impose,  a.nd  the  other  is  giving  him  a  treat- 
ment which  is  different  from  the  treatment  which  a  person 
who  is  not  a  pauper  gets  ? — The  latter,  I  think,  is  quite 
impossible.  From  the  point  of  view  of  humanity  it  will 
not  be  allowed  ;  if  you  do  that,  then  the  charitable  public 
will  step  in  and  say,  you  must  give  this  man  the  same. 
At  the  same  time  I  had  contemplated  a  slight  difference 
in  treatment  in  that  the  doctors  who  were  willing  to  attend 
paupers  would  b3  less  numerous  than  thosa  willing  to  at- 
tend provident  patients.  They  would  be  the  less  succesful, 
and  perhaps  the  younger  men  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  could  not  be  considered  a  serious  hardship,  but  it 
might  act  as  a  slight  deterrent. 

33251.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  cure  of 
disease  and  the  teaching  of  habits  which  is  involved  in  the 
cure  of  disease  is  so  important  that  it  should  outweigh 
the  whole  question  of  pauperism  ? — I  should  h  irdly  have 
thought  that  mj'self.  I  should  have  thought  that  char- 
acter was  much  more  important. 

33252.  Do  you  regard  good  habits  as  part  of  character, 
supposing  medical  assistance  teaches  people  good  habits  ? 
— To  a  certain  extent  they  are. 

33253.  YoMT  scheme  seems  to  be  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  you  are  not  going  to  give  any  deterrent.  I  only 
wanted  to  get  that  clear.  With  regard  to  institutional 
treatment,  do  you  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  free 
institutional  treatment  as  given  in  Guy's,  for  instance, 
leads  the  people  who  accept  it  to  become  paupers  otherwise, 
that  is  to  say,  to  ask  for  outdoor  rehef  and  other  things  ? 
— I  do.  I  think  the  possibility  of  getting  free  attend  ince 
in  th?  out-patients'  department  for  any  slight  alment 
is  very  detrimental  to  their  self-respect. 

33254.  Have  you  found  out  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
it  is  so  ? — It  is  difficult  for  a  medical  man  who  only  sees 
the  out-patients  to  say  so  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

33255.  You  have  no  facts  to  support  jt  ? — I  have  no 
evidence,  I  think  to  give,  except  a  general  impression. 

33256.  The  general  impression  theoretically  that  it 
ought  to  ? — Yes,  it  ought  to. 

33257.  But  you  have  no  facts  that  it  does  ? — No. 

33258.  Do  I  gather  that  you  think  it  desirable  to  Hmit  rpj^^  uestion 
all  treatment  in  hospitals  to  poor  persons  and  to  make  making 
the  relations  chargeable  for  the  cost  of  that  treatment  ?  relatives 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  for  instance,  to  pass  an  chargeable 
Act  to  prohibit  hospitals  from  giving  free  institutional  for  medical 
treatment,  except  when  they  made  the  man  chargeable  assistance, 
to  his  relatives  ? — I  have  never  thought  of  that. 

33259.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  the  people  who  are 
treated  in  hospitals  for  acute  diseases  should  be  made 
chargeable  to  then"  relatives  ? — I  have  not  thought  so. 

33260.  That  is  not  in  your  scheme  ? — It  is  not  in  my 
scheme. 

33261.  At  present  the  people  who  are  treated  in  infir- 
maries are  chargeable  to  their  relatives  ? — Yes. 

33262.  Would  it  not  be  rather  unfair  to  make  all  chronic 
cases  chargeable  to  the  relatives  and  not  to  make  the  acute 
cases  chargeable  ? — There  might  be  some  difference  in  dif- 
erent  classes  of  case.  There  is  now  with  regard  to 
infectious  diseases. 

33263.  I  agree  ;  those  are  not  chargeable  ? — And  I  do 
not  quite  see  why  the  acute  diseases  which  require  sm-gical 
treatment  should  be. 

33264.  Then  why  should  the  chronic  ones  be  chargeable  ; 
why  should  a  poor  paralytic  man  be  chargeable  ? — I  do  not 
know  why  he  should. 

33265.  Would  you  extend  the  non-chargeability  ? — 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  not  studied  that  subject  at  all. 

32266.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  the  one  case  treatment  would 
at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  in  the  other  it  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  subscribers  to  the  institution  ;  is  not 
that  the  difference  ? — I  think  in  all  cases  it  would  be 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  medical  profession. 

33267.  You  would  not  like  to  make  the  relatives  of  persons 
who  are  treated  in  hospitals  liable  for  payment  because 
such  persons  could  not  pay  for  their  treatment  in  full, 
and  you  would  not  hke  the  Poor  Law  system  extended  to 
the  people  who  are  treated  voluntarily  in  voluntarv' 
hospitals  ? — I  think  one  of  the  most  important  things  is  the 
relation  of  the  medical  profession  to  this  charity.  As  long 
as  the  medical  profession  is  willing  to  give  its  services  it 
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ought  at  least  to  ask  that  the  public  will  give  its  charity. 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  give  my  services  to  any  institution 
in  which  the  charitable  pubhc  is  at  least  providing  every- 
thing else  except  my  services  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  State  is 
providing  mafntenance,  or  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  paying 
for  it,  then  I  think  the  profession  must  obviously  draw 
the  Line  and  say,  no,  under  these  circumstances  you  must 
pay  also  for  my  services. 

33268.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
person  treated  you  do  not  object  to  that  person  getting  the 
institutional  treatment  free,  do  you  ? — From  the  poiut 
of  view  of  his  health,  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  think  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  character  it  is  probably  desirable 
that  he  should  be  made  to  pay. 

332G9.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  make  him  pay  ? — I  have 
been  trying  to  see  how  existing  medical  charity  can  be 
made  less  harmful  and  linked  with  other  medical  services. 
I  have  hardly  contemplated  its  abolition. 

33270.  About  this  pubhc  medical  service,  I  gather  that 
yoiu  suggestion  is  instead  of  Poor  Law  guardians  appointing 
one  medical  man  the  pauper  should  be  able  to  go  to  any 
medical  man  ? — That  is  what  I  should  like  to  see  ;  it  being, 
of  course,  understood  that  the  medical  man  had  expressed 
his  willingness  to  act. 

33271.  Would  that  not  lead  to  the  collusion  to  which 
you  referred  just  now  ?  Supposing  there  was  a  medical 
man  who  had  not  very  much  practice,  would  he  not  be  apt 
to  collude  with  the  pauper  and  attend  him  longer  than  was 
necessary  ? — I  think,  in  all  provident  systems  the  medical 
profession  is  gambUng,  so  to  speak,  against  he  health  of 
the  pubhc,  that  is  to  say,  the  medical  man  is  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  a  long  or  a  short  illness.  Ho  hopes  that  he  will 
be  called  in  early  because  the  patient  has  not  to  pay  any- 
thing, and  he  hopes  that  he  wiU  be  able  to  cure  the  patient 
quickly ;  but  he  knows  that  if  the  patient  has  typhoid 
fever,  and  he  has  to  see  this  patient  twice  a  day  for  six 
weeks,  he  wiU  receive  no  more  remuneration  for  that 
particular  case  than  if  the  patient  had  influenza,  and  was 
only  visited  on  one  day.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  approach  to  what 
is  said  to  be  the  Chinese  plan  of  paying  the  doctor  only 
while  you  are  well. 

33272.  But  supposing  j^ou  had  a  pubhc  medical  service 
without  a  provident  dispensary ;  supposing  you  had 
simply  the  Poor  Law  paying  the  fees  of  anybody  who  at- 
tended ? — I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  have 
the  Poor  Law  paying  the  fee.  Either  you  must  have  your 
Poor  Law  officer  paid  a  fixed  income  and  then  let  him  give 
as  much  attendance  to  the  patient  as  he  thinks  right, 
or  else  you  must  base  it  on  the  jirovident  system,  which  is 
that  he  is  paid  so  much  per  patient,  and  not  so  much  per 
visit  and  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the  severity  of  the 
llness  or  the  number  of  times  he  has  to  see  the  case. 

33273.  Will  he  not  scamp  his  treatment  ? — I  do  not 
think  so,  because  his  getting  subsecj[uent  cases  will  depend 
upon  the  care  and  attention  that  he  has  given  to  this 
present  case.  His  only  chance  of  getting  subsequent 
cases,  you  may  say,  is  that  he  treats  all  these  cases  care- 
fully and  kindly. 

33274.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Has  there  been  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Guy's  Hospital  to  arrive  at  a  working 
arrangement  with  the  boards  of  guardians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  taking  their  chronic  cases  ? — I  do  not  know. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  administrative  work 
of  the  hospital,  I  am  afraid. 

33275.  You  suggested  that  there  might  be  more  co- 
operation between  the  two,  and  I  wondered  whether  there 
had  been  an  attempt  which  had  failed  ? — I  think  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  relations  between  the  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties and  Guy's  Hospital  are  not  very  satisfactory.  I 
think  the  relations  are  strained,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  co-operation  going  on  there  now. 

33276.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  application  has 
been  made  to  the  Poor  I^aw  authorities  to  take  cases 
from  the  hospital  which  they  have  refused  to  take  ? — No. 

33277.  You  know  of  no  such  instances  ? — I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  work  at  all. 

33278.  If  arrangements  were  made  that  Poor  Law  infir- 
maries simply  treated  chronic  cases,  they  would  cease  to  be 
training  schools  for  nurses,  would  they  not  ? — They  would 
perhaps  not  be  quite  such  good  training  schools  for 
nurses,  but  I  do  not  think  you  could  say  they  would 
cease  to  be  training  schools. 
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^279.  There  would  not  be  the  opportunities  for  train- 
ing nurses  well,  would  there  ? — I  think  so,  but  of  course 
not  so  well  in  certain  special  duties. 

33280.  Under  the  provident  scheme  that  you  have 
suggested  the  mere  fact  that  a  patient  who  is  an  applicant 
for  free  medical  relief  being  sent  to  a  reheving  officer  for 
an  order  might  in  itself  be  a  sufficient  deterrent,  might  it 
not  ? — I  dare  say. 

33281.  People  do  not  like  usually  to  go  to  reheving 
officers  at  all,  do  they  ? — No,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
should  like  it. 

33282.  Under  the  present  system  of  district  medical 
officers  who  are  general  practitioners,  the  patients  who 
attend  them  as  Poor  Law  patients  are  not  known  as  such 
by  the  other  patients  who  might  be  attending  the  surgery 
at  the  same  time,  and  therefore,  in  this  respect,  are  all 
treated  alike.  I  wonder  whether  you  have  had  any 
experience  as  a  district  medical  officer  ? — No,  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

33283.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  as  a  matter  of 
fact  all  the  patients  are  treated  the  same  ? — I  do  not 
know  at  all.  I  have  no  experience  of  the  practical  details 
of  Poor  Law  work. 

33284.  {Dr.  Downes.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  relation 
of  your  hospital  with  the  Poor  Law  authorities ;  are  you 
aware  that  the  hospital  sends  cases  to  an  able-bodied 
workhouse  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I 
have  no  part  in  the  administration ;  nor  knowledge  of 
any  strained  relations,  except  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
evening  papers. 

33285.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  know  how  that 
came  about,  because  an  able-bodied  workhouse  is  hardly 
the  place  to  send  a  sick  person  to  ;  but  I  will  not  pursue 
it,  as  you  tell  us  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ministrative part  of  the  work.  There  was  one  question  of 
Sirs.  Webb's  that  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  you 
rephed  to  fuUy.  She  asked  whether  there  would  not  be  a 
danger  of  collusion  under  the  scheme  which  you  suggest 
in  your  Paragraph  7,  that  is  to  say,  coUusion  whereby  the 
patient  who  was  paid  for  by  the  Poor  Law  might  go  to  a 
particular  man  who  held  out  inducements  for  him  to  go 
to  him.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  fuUy  rephed 
to  that  question  ? — I  cannot  quite  see  where  the  collusion 
can  come  in,  if  the  patient  goes  to  the  relieving  officer  and 
is  furnished  by  the  reheving  officer  with  a  list  of  those 
medical  men  who  are  wiUing  to  undertake  pauper  cases 
in  the  district. 

33286.  Supposing  one  medical  man  were  in  the  habit 
of  ordering  mutton,  we  will  say,  very  freely,  or  brandy 
or  port  wine,  and  other  medical  men  took  rather  more 
rigid  views,  what  would  happen  then  ? — I  did  not  know 
that  they  did  order  mutton. 

33287.  They  recommend  it,  and  their  recommendation 
is  generally  followed  I  beheve  ? — Of  course  it  has  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  the  kindness  of  the  medical  officer  to 
the  patient,  M'hich  might  make  these  medical  officers 
a  little  more  attractive  than  they  are  at  present  to  the 
pauper,  might  become  of  a  character  which  might  not  be 
desirable  for  the  State. 

33288.  You  perhaps  have  not  considered  that  danger 
which  has  been  suggested  to  you  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

33289.  I  do  not  quite  see  even  now  how  you  propose 
that  it  should  be  met  ? — I  should  have  thought  it  might 
be  met  by  some  supervision  over  the  recommendations 
of  the  medical  officer  if  he  was  found  to  be  recommending 
things  that  he  ought  not  to  recommend.  He  might 
perhaps  be  reprimanded  by  some  higher  authority  if  it 
came  to  be  a  serious  point. 

33290.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  any  practical  acquaintance 
with  Poor  Law  medical  work  ? — I  only  have  a  shght 
acquaintance,  such  as  an  out-patient  medical  officer  of 
many  years  standing  gets  quite  indirectly. 

33291.  You  have  never  had  any  immediate  experience 
of  your  own  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary,  perhaps  ? — No. 

33292.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  ? — 

,         ,    ,    .  .     ,       ,  Consulting 

33293.  How  long  ago  ? — I  have  had  friends  who  pjjygicians 
have  been  medical  officers  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and  ancl  surgeoi 
have  visited  them  and  walked  through  the  Poor  Law  infir-  called  in  ar 
mary,  and  discussed  the  relations  of  hospitals  and  paid  by 
infirmaries  with  them.  I  have  also  on  occasions  been  ?g*^^^es. 
in  consultation  at  Poor  Law  infirmaries.  I  have  be?n  asked 
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by  the  medical  officer  of  the  infirmary  to  go  down  and 
help  him  in  a  difficult  diagnosis,  and  I  have  received 
fees  from  the  State  for  doing  so. 

33294.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  State  ?— I  think 
it  was  the  State. 

33295.  You  mean  it  came  from  some  public  funds  ? 
Yes. 

33296.  Possibly  that  same  explanation  applies  to  your 
use  of  the  word  State  in  your  answers  to  other  questions  ? 
— Yes.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  distinguished  between 
different  public  funds. 

33297.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  money  came  from 
the  Imperial  funds  ? — No. 

33298.  What  you  have  just  told  us  rather  elucidates 
another  point  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  cases  con- 
sultants are  called  in  to  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — Yes, 
they  are. 

33299.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDoiigall.)  And  have  usually 
been  paid  a  fee  ? — I  have  always  been  paid  a  fee  when  I 
have  been  called  in.  I  believe  the  surgeons  are  paid  a 
still  larger  fee. 

33300.  (Dr.  Doivnes.)  You  made  a  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  permissive  legislation  enabling  patients 
to  be  transferred  from  Poor   Law  infirmaries  to  the 

to  hospitals  ;  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  power 
already  exists,  and  that  guardians  can  transfer  a  case 
to  a  hospital  without  any  further  legislation  ? — I  rather 
meant  that  it  should  be  facilitated  more  than  it  is,  so 
that  it  should  be  more  readily  done  than  it  is  at  present. 

33301.  In  what  way  would  you  facilitate  it  ? — I  really 
do  not  quite  know  how.  What  I  rather  feel  is  that 
at  the  present  time  it  is  done  so  rarely,  and  I  should 
welcome  any  means  whereby  it  was  done  more  frequently. 

33302.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  offer  a  suggestion  ? 
No,  I  am  not.  Possibly  some  representation  on  some 
combined  consultative  board — a  representation  of  some 
officer  of  one  board  on  another  board — might  facilitate  it. 

33303.  The  general  gist  of  your  suggestion  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  infirmaries  and  the  hospitals  is, 
I  think,  that  the  hospitals  should  become  more  and  more 
specialised  institutions  for  special  departments  of  treat 
ment ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

33304.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  infirmaries 
specialising  also,  if  that  were  the  case  ? — My  view  rather 
is  that  we  should  save  the  expense  to  the  State  or  whatever 
it  is  that  pays  for  these  infirmaries,  by  using  the  hospitals 
as  special  departments  which,  if  the  hospitals  are  not  so 
used  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  developed  in  the 
infirmaries. 

33305.  I  rather  thought  so  ;  that  is  to  say,  having  re- 
gard to  the  expensive  developments  of  treatment  by  the 
Rontgen  rays,  or  the  Finsen  hght,  or  the  serum  treatment, 
it  would  be  better  that  the  hospitals  should  do  that  specialis- 
ing than  that  two  systems  of  full  hospital  treatment  should 
be  i.et  up  ? — I  think  it  would  be  more  economical  and 
perhaps  more  efficient. 

33306.  (M)-s.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  think  that  the  com- 
petition between  the  out-patients  department  and  the 
local  practitioners  in  London  is  serious  ? — Very. 

33307.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  practitioners  really 
suffer  loss  of  practice  ? — They  suffer  most  serious  loss  of 
practice.    It  is  a  loss  not  only  oi  remucrativo  practice,  but 

t  it  is  a  very  serious  loss  of  that  sort  of  practice  which  main- 
nts  tains  their  skill  in  their  profession. 

33308.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  local  practitioners 
in  the  working  quarters  of  London  are  not  really  very 
capable  men,  and  that  the  working  classes  ought  to  have 
access  to  better  treatment ;  do  you  think  that  is  true  ? — 
If  the  medical  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  hospital  have 
deteriorated  I  maintain  that  it  is  because  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hospital  that  they  have  deteriorated. 
Their  opportunities  of  dealing  ^\ith  cUfficult  cases  become 
less  and  less  frequent  as  a  result  of  the  immediate  access 
to  the  hospital  that  a  patient  has. 

33309.  As  general  practitioners  and  family  doctors  j^ou 
would  consider  tht  m  competent  men,  I  suppose  ? — They 
are  legally  qualified ;  they  have  passed  examinations 
approved  of  the  State,  and  I  think  we  cannot  possibly 
doubt  that  thej'  are  fit  people  to  carry  on  their  profession. 


33310.  Do  you  think  that  much  use  might  be  made  of 
cottage  hospitals  in  connection  with  country  icfirmaries  for 
the  more  acute  cases,  possibly  ? — Yes.  In  a  country 
place  the  cottage  hospital  would  hold  the  same  relation  to 
an  infirmary  that  I  hold  in  big  towns  the  voluntary 
hospital  should. 

33311.  Would  the  cost  of  a  well-equipped  cottage 
hospital  be  very  great  ? — No,  it  is  not  very  heavy. 

33312.  [Chairman.)  But  if  it  were  equipped  for  all  the 
purposes  of  a  hospital  of  which  you  have  been  speaking 
the  cost  would  be  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  an  ordinary 
cottage  hospital,  would  it  not  ? — The  more  fully  equipped 
it  is  the  more  expensive  it  would  be.  I  do  not  think  any 
cottage  hospital  now  of  any  importance  could  consider 
itself  properly  epuipped  unless  it  had  the  most  perfect 
asceptic  theatre,  for  instance,  and  an  installation  for 
Rontgen  rays.  I  think  no  cottage  hospital  considers  itself 
perfect  without  those,  because  the  emergency  of  a  foreign 
body  or  bul.'et  wound  is  so  important. 

33313.  (Mrs.  Bosanqnet.)  Still,  you  do  not  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  a  service  of  cottage  hospitals 
in  country  districts  where  they  are  not  within  reach  of  large 
towns,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  it  is  most  desirable  to  have 
cottage  hospitals  in  every  district,  but  if  there  is  a  large 
provincial  hospital  near  they  as  well  as  the  infiimary 
might  use  tlie  provincial  hospital  for  more  difficult  work. 

33314.  Do  you  know  at  all  to  what  extent  there  are 
already  cottage  hospitals  ? — They  are  every  day  growing. 
There  are  a  very  large  number  of  districts  with  cottage 
hospitals,  and  every  day  there  are  new  ones  being  founded. 

33315.  Are  those  entirely  dependent  on  voluntary 
funds  ? — Yes,  entirely,  except  for  assistance  by  patients' 
payments  for  maintenance. 

33316.  (Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  your  public  medical 
service,  do  you  mean  to  include  in  that  all  branches  of  the 
pubUc  service,  both  any  that  might  be  supported  to  a 
certain  extent  on  your  system  by  the  State  and  any  chari- 
table service  as  well  ?  Would  the  whole  of  the  medical 
profession  be  one  service,  as  it  were,  and  receive  payment 
as  officers  of  that  service  ? — Every  medical  man  who 
cared  to  be  in  the  service  would  ;  but  I  think  it  would 
obviously  be  the  case  that  there  would  be  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  profession,  especially  those  who 
have  remunerative  practices  amongst  the  wealthy,  who 
would  certainly  not  be  in  it  at  all. 

33317.  Would  you  propose  to  create  this  service  by 
statute,  or  in  any  other  way  publicly  ? — I  am  hoping  it 
may  be  created  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  profession. 

33318.  Do  you  think  the  voluntary  action  of  the  pro- 
fession is  strong  enough  to  carry  it  through  ? — It  has 
carried  public  services  through  in  s-  me  cities  and  in  small 
towns,  and  I  think  it  is  possible  it  might  be  strong  enough 
to  carry  it  through  in  London. 

33319.  But  you  can  only  do  it  if  you  have  your  pro- 
vident dispensary  system  behind  it  ? — It  either  is  ^ 
modification  of  a  provident  dispensary  or  an  alternative. 
In  some  towns  the  provident  dispensaries  have  voluntarily 
become  public  medical  services.  In  other  towns  where 
the  medical  officers  of  a  provident  dispensary,  regarding 
themselves  as  a  preserve,  refuse  to  let  them  be  changed, 
then  public  medical  services  have  been  started  in  com- 
petition and  have  swamped  the  provident  dispensary. 
That  is  the  way  it  has  been  done  at  present. 

33320.  In  London  you  have  another  factor,  that  i.?, 
the  free  dispensary,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

33321.  Would  you  propose  to  swamj)  that  ? — It  would 
be  difficult  to  do. 

33322.  To  carry  out  your  own  scheme,  would  it  not  be 
necessary  that  some  scheme  should  be  introduced  which 
would  make  the  free  disjDensary  provident  ? — That  is 
what  we  hope. 

33323.  Can  you  succeed  otherwise  if  the  free  dis- 
pensaries are  very  large  ? — No  ;  you  cannot  make  your 
pubhc  medical  service  absolutely  successful  imless  the 
free  dispensaries  are  combined  with  it  in  some  way. 

33324.  And  the  same  with  tlie  out-patient  depart- 
ments ? — Yes. 

33325.  Will  you  not,  therefore,  require  some  force 
outside  the  mere  will  of  the  medical  profession  to  recast 
the  system,  so  that  free  dispensaries  and  out-patient 
departments  shall  become  subservient  to  your  purpose  ? 
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— Those  of  ns  in  the  profession  who  are  working  for  it 
would  very  much  welcome  any  outside  force  that  can  be 
provided  for  us. 

33326.  You  do  not  think  there  might  be  any  method  of 
regulation  by  statute,  or  by  Local  Government  Order,  if 
these  institutions  were  in  some  way  brought  under 
statutory  control,  do  you  ? — I  think  it  is  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  prevent  a  person  being  charitable  if  he  wants 
to  be. 

33327.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  person  should  not  be 
charitable  who  may  endow  these  institutions,  but  I  was 
thinking  how  it  is  possible  to  meet  your  own  proposals 
with  regard  to  those  charitable  institutions  which,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  you  think  are  working  to  the  detriment  of 
the  profession  and  of  the  poor.  If  they  are  working  to 
the  detriment  of  the  profession  and  of  the  poor,  is  it  not 
possible  to  take  any  positive  line  of  authority  from  with- 
out which  would  meet  your  objections  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is.  I  hope  it  may  be  found  so  ;  I  can  only 
say  that. 

33328.  I  put  this  because  I  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  medical  profession  in  regard  to  changes  connected 
with  the  administration  of  medical  rehef,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  extremely  difficult  to  ensi-re  a  consistent  and  coherent 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  profession  for  a  series  of  years 
on  a  matter  of  this  kind  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  profession  has  hitherto  been  extraordinarily  apart, 
but  there  is  a  hope  that  we  have  been  getting  more 
together  the  last  four  years  than  we  have  ever  been 
before,  and  it  is  just  possible  we  may  do  something. 

33329.  In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  dispensaries, 
it  would  need  a  certain  capital  to  provide  London  with 
dispensaries  of  the  type  you  mention,  even  utilising  all 
the  free  and  existing  provident  dispensaries,  would  it 
not  ? — I  would  like  to  enter  into  that  point  a  Uttle  in 
detail.  There  are  two  methods  of  provident  dispensaries. 
One  is  a  method  whereby  you  have  a  central  institution,  a 
building,  with  a  dispensary  and  waiting  rooms  and  con- 
sulting-rooms to  which  various  members  of  the  profession  go 
to  see  patients  on  specified  dates  for  specified  hours.  That 
is  a  system  which  is  popular  with  a  certain  class  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  is  not  so  remunerative  to  the  profession  as 
the  other  system.  The  other  system  is  a  system  in  which 
there  is  no  central  institution  at  all,  except  a  small  ofiSce 
from  which  the  collecting  takes  place.  The  people, 
having  obtained  their  tickets  from  this  central  office, 
are  able  to  go  to  any  of  the  doctors  on  the  hst,  and  they 
are  treated  in  the  doctcr's  own  s  rgery  at  his  house  or  in 
their  own  homes  at  such  time  as  tie  doctor  and  the  patient 
agree  to.  That  is,  I  believe,  the  more  hkely  one  to  be 
successful,  because  it  pays  the  doctors  better,  and  it  fits  in 
with  the  requirements  of  the  patient  better,  and  it  has  the 
great  advantage  that  it  requires  no  capital  sum  at  aU  to 
start  it. 

33330.  Therefore,  this  all  turns  upon  the  doctors 
combining  on  a  single  system  for  admitting  all  the  poorer 
classes,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  on  certain  terms  to  medical 
assistance  and  treatment  ? — Yes. 

33331.  With  regard  to  the  provident  dispensaries  and 
the  service  now,  have  you  a  scale  going  up  to  the  man 
who  earns  40s.  or  50s.  a  week  ? — I  believe  in  Bradford 
they  are  making  a  scale  ;  and  as  far  as  I  know,  in  London 
there  are  only  two  scales,  that  is  a  Id.  a  week  and  l|d.  a 
week. 

33332.  Therefore,  you  would  have  to  get  the  goodwill 
of  the  artisan  class  who  belong  largely  to  friendly  societies  ? 
— Yes,  we  want  them  in 

33333.  Are  the  medical  ofiBcers  attached  to  friendly 
societies  ready  to  back  this  ? — No,  I  do  r.ot  thL  k  they 
are. 

23334.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  medical  officers 
attached  to  friendly  societies  are  often  remunerated  at 
rather  a  low  measiu-e  for  the  work  which  they  uiider- 
take  ? — Yes,  very.  They  do  this  work  rather  in  order  to  get 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  In  the  case  of  those 
people  who  belong  to  friendly  societies,  generally  their 
wives  ajid  children  do  not  belong,  and  the  doctors  are 
willing  to  take  the  m«n  because  the  wives  and  children 
pay. 

33335.  L^^nless  you  get  this  association  between  the 
friendly  societies  and  your  system,  you  would  leave  out  a 
verv  large  and  important  class  in  regard  to  which  doctors 
are"  not  now  being  properly  remunerated,  would  yon 
not  ? — Yes,  you  would- 


33336.  To  recur  to  a  point,  is  it  feasible  to  bring  into  an  The 
organisation,  without  any  statutory  or  other  help,  a  body  possibility 
so  extremely  adverse  as  these  friendly  societies  are  ? —  re-organisi 
I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  without  statutory  help,  "medical 
but  if  it  could  be  done  without  statutory  help,  it  would  ^^sistance 
probably  be    better.      It  is    just  possible   that   the  -^yitlurat 
advantage  to  the  friendly  society  member  of  having  a  compulsioi 
much  larger  choice  of  medical  attendant  and  being  able 
to  include  his  wife  and  children  in  the  scheme  might 
break  down  the  opposition  due  to  the  vested  interest  of 
the  friendly  society  doctor 

33337.  If  the  evidence  goes  to  the  point  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  done  without  statutory  help,  is  it  not  desirable 
that  that  question  should  be  faced  at  once  ?  You  have 
mentioned,  I  mean,  that  there  may  be  a  subvention  to 
hospitals  from  State  or  other  funds ;  but  is  it  not  true 
that  you  are  leaving  open  what  may  be  the  crucial  ques- 
tion ? — Do  you  mean  that  compulsion  is  the  crucial 
question. 

33338.  Yes,  if  that  is  the  basis  on  which  you  are  working. 
I  am  only  trying  to  follow  the  logic  of  your  own  argument. 
With  regard  to  the  health  authorities  your  system  would, 
I  understand,  bring  into  one,  with  two  divisions,  the  whole 
of  our  medical  relief  for  the  artisan  class  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  what  we  call  the  poor  on  the  other  ? — Yes. 

33339.  You  would  not  propose  at  all  to  link  the  system 
up  to  the  sanitary  or  health  authorities,  would  you  ? — I 
have  not  thought  of  that.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  it  could 
be  linked  ;  it  might  be. 

33340.  This  would  be  an  alternative,  really,  to  the  Poor 
Law  system  ? — This  is  an  alternative  to  the  Poor  Law 
system,  to  the  provident  dispensaries,  and  to  the  out- 
patient department — all  three. 

33341.  With  regard  to  the  out-patient  department,  to 
take  a  point  with  which  I  think  you  will  be  familiar,  is  there 
a  registration  of  out-patients  with  their  case  papers  so 
managed  that  you  could  look  up  a  case  that  came  nine  or 
ten  months  before  ? — Yes. 


33342.  Is  there  any  intercommunication  between  hos- 
pitals as  to  the  cases  which  visit  different  hospitals,  so  that 
you  could  prevent  a  man  from  going  to  three,  four  or  five 
hospitals  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

33343.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  desirable  ? — I 
think  some  sort  of  co-operation  would  be  desirable.  But  I 
do  not  quite  see  what  harm  there  would  be  in  going  to  iovtr 
or  five  hospitals. 

33344.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  any  medical  man  who 
saw  him  on  the  second  or  third  visit  to  know  what  had  been 
thought  of  him  when  he  first  came  to  the  hospital  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  is  very  important. 

33345.  It  is  not  ?— No. 

33346.  Then  about  the  home ;  would  you  propose 
to  establish  a  home  system  of  relief  in  connection 
with  your  provident  dispensary? — I  take  it  that  not  only 
would  there  be  medical  attendance  at  the  home  through  th3 
doctors  but  that  you  would  come  across  cases  in  ■which 
relief  would  be  necessary,  or  at  any  rate  nourishment,  as  it 
is  called,  and  so  on  ;  how  would  you  deal  with  those  cases  ? 
— I  had  rather  thought  that  if  the  case  had  got  so  far  that 
it  required  nourishment,  it  would  be  almost  certainly 
a  case  that  would  want  sending  to  an  institution. 

33347.  Would  it  be  so,  for  instance,  in  phthisical  cases 
where  a  man  is  fairly  looked  after  with  the  windows  kept 
open  and  so  on  ? — I  think  if  his  home  is  in  that  condition 
that  he  wants  something  to  buy  nourishment,  then  he 
certainly  wants  to  go  into  a  sanatorium  or  some  institution. 

33348.  Then  you  would  say  practically  that  in  all  those 
cases  where  nourishment  or  anything  of  that  kind  is 
wanted  they  would  come  on  the  list  amongst  what  would 
be  called  Poor  Law  cases  ? — I  think  so. 
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33349.  I  take  it  that  your  idea  of  a  thrift  test  treated  all  The  quest 
round  is  a  substitute  for  any  disentitling  conditions,  such  as    5  *  p^^,!, 
loss  of  franchise,  etc.,  on  the  Poor  Law  side,  in  other  words  ^^^^^^.^ 
your  proposal  is  to  make  a  positive  demand  on  everyone  j.gjigf^ 
to  be  thrifty,  and  so  you  would  not  lay  stress  upon  what 
you  would  call  the  deterrent  conditions  ? — Personally  I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  deterrent  conditions,  but 
I  am  rather  interested  in  getting  patients  as  quickly  and 
speedily  as  possible.     I  am  afraid  I  am  not  so  interested 
in  the  social  aspect  as  in  the  other.  I  have  of  tin  thought. 
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however,  that  if  the  conditions  of  getting  adequat3  treat- 
ment on  provident  lines  were  m  ide  very  attractive  and 
easy  there  would  be  muc'i  less  objection  to  loss  of  franchise 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  thriftless. 

33350.  To  judge  of  your  own  view  in  regard  to  these  out- 
patients, you  said,  I  think  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Webb,  that 
you  had  a  theoretical  knowledge  only  ;  do  you  mean  really 
that  your  evidence  on  the  point  of  the  suitability  of  an  out- 
patient department  and  its  effect  upon  the  applicant  is  to  be 
taken  for  nought  ? — I  thought  the  question  was,  Do  I  know 
from  personal  experience  that  going  to  an  out-patient 
department  deteriorates  the  out-patient's  character. 

33351.  Do  you  think  your  knowledge  is  enough  to  jus- 
tify your  sa3ang  that  the  out-patient  department,  as  at 
present  managed,  is  injurious  to  people  ? — Injurious  to 
their  moral  character,  do  you  mean  ? 

33352.  Yes  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  as  I  have  said,  I  cannot 
say  I  have  got  proof  of  it. 

33353.  Why  do  you  think  so — is  it  a  generalisation  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  generalisation. 

33354.  Is  it  because  you  think  that  many  people  coming 
for  what  they  can  have  free,  and  just  passing  through  the 
door,  as  it  were,  and  going  out  again,  cannot  he  vei-y  much 
bettered  by  it  ?— I  think  that  to  encourage  people  to  get 
for  nothing  articles  of  value  is  not  a  good  thing  for  them. 

33355.  Now  taking  it  as  an  institution  int  j  which  these 
people  ought  to  go,  do  you  think  the  same  rules  «-ouid 
apply  ? — I  think  they  are  generally  then  so  much  more 
seriously  ill  that  it  can  hardly  become  a  habit  for  them  to 
go  into  a  hospital,  whereas  it  does  become  a  habit  for 
them  to  come  constantly  to  an  out-patient  department 
when  they  have  got  a  slight  ailment. 

33356.  With  regard  to  another  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  about  patients  ;  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  great  need 
of  paying-patient  accommodation  for  persons  who  now 
go  to  hospitals,  but  who  would  pay,  and  who  require 
operations  which  would  be  very  expensive  otherwise. 
Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  scale  of  payment 

lit  in  hospitals,  includijig  your  system  of  the  poor  going  free, 
for  different  classes,  so  that  they  might  be  tmned  into 
pay-hospitals  according  to  the  scale  of  income  that  the 
people  draw  ? — My  view  about  that  is  that  it  would 
be  very  much  better  instead  of  instituting  central  pay- 
hospitals  to  have  peripheral  cottage  hospitals,  that  is, 
places  in  which  people  expect  both  to  pay  for  their 
maintenance  and  also  to  pay  for  their  medical  assistance. 
I  think  the  mixture  of  the  pay  s3'Stem  and  the  free 
system  in  great  voluntary  hospitals  is  not  desirable  from 
many  points  of  view, 

33357.  Might  A\  e  say  that  you  look  forw^ard  really  to  the 
creation  from  some  fund  of  a  new  class  of  hospital  which 
would  take  in  these  people  ? — Yes,  hospitals  that  would  be 
practically  self-supporting. 

33358.  Would  yon  pay  the  doctors  in  those  hospitals 
honoraria  t — No.  I  would  let  them  charge  their  fees. 
Wherever  a  patient  pays  for  his  maintenance  there  ought 
to  be  a  distinct  miderstanding  that  the  doctor  is  allowed 
if  he  desires  to  charge  a  fee.  He  is  not  allowed  to  do  so 
in  a  hospital  at  the  present  time  of  course. 

33359.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  the  medical  men  at 
free  hospitals  having  honoraria  as  a  part  recompense  to 
them  for  their  services,  are  you  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

33360.  Do  you  think  that  that  should  be  done  in 
coimection  with  a  free  system  and,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the 
central  funds,  or  should  it  be  provided  in  some  other  way 
by  the  hospital  itself  ? — I  think  in  the  interests  of  good 
work  it  is  desirable  that  every  member  of  the  staff  of  a 
hospital  should  be  paid  something  for  his  services.  I  do 
-lot  much  mind  where  it  comes  from. 

33361.  If  -yow  look  forward  to  subvention  from  the 
State  m  some  form,  is  that  the  form  in  which  you  think  it 
would  be  most  useful  with  a  vie^^•  to  the  organisation  of 
the  whole  of  the  medical  relief  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  question. 

33362.  Do  you  think  that  a  subvention  from  the  State 
towards  the  honoraria  of  medical  officers  would  be  the 
mist  useful  way  of  assisting  the  hospitals,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  accord  to  carry  out  such  a  policy  as  j^ou  pro- 
pose ? — No.  I  do  not  think  that  the  honoraria  to  the 
medical  staff  is  an  important  enougli  subject  for  that. 
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333  33.  If  you  had  a  subvention  from  the  State  have 
you  thought  out  at  all  how  it  should  be  applied  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

333S4.  (Miss  HUl.)  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Loch 
asked  about  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  statutory  power 
in  order  to  arrange  for  this  provident  dispensary  system 
being  established  in  any  district,  I  take  it  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  by  any  means  for  all  the  general  practi- 
tionere  to  come  in,  jjrovided  you  could  get  a  sufficient 
number ;  and  that  you  would  probably  do  in  any  district, 
would  you  not  ? — I  think  as  soon  as  it  is  put  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis  than  it  is  at  present  we  could  get  enough 
mon  without  any  necessity  for  statutory  power. 

33365.  You  need  not  look  to  any  statutory  power  to 
get  that,  provided  you  could  get  a  reasonable  number  to 
agree  to  accept  the  arrangement  ? — To  accept  the  termt>. 

33366.  That  is  done  in  many  north-country  towns,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

33367.  {Mr.  Patten  MacDoiigall.)  I  suppose  that  in 
Guy's  Hospital  and  other  such  general  hospitals  in  London 
students  are  admitted,  are  they  not  ? — Yes- 

33368.  They  attend  for  instruction  and  teaching  at  the 
bedsides  of  the  interesting  cases,  do  they  not  ? — The 
students  are  practically  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
service  to  the  patient,  not  only  attending  the  bedside  for 
instruction  but  constantly  working  at  the  bedside  in  the 
interest  of  the  patient.  It  is  their  presenc  e  whic'i  makes 
it  so  much  e xsi  t  to  deal  with  complicate:!  cise;  in  a 
hospital  than  in  an  infirmary. 

33369.  That  is  not  so  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  is  it  ? — 
In  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  there  are  practically  no 
students. 

33370.  Assuming  the  Poor  Law  infirma.r:es  are  equally 
well  equipped  with  the  general  hospitals,  do  you  find  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  go  to  either  one 
or  the  other  to  prefer  the  Poor  1  aw  infirmaries,  because 
there  are  no  students  there  ?  Has  that  fact  come  under 
your  notice  ? — No.  On  the  other  hand,  I  beJi  ^ve  that  the 
patients  think  that  because  there  are  student  ;  there,  and 
because  they  are  taught  over,  they  are  more  efficiently 
treated  in  the  hospital.  The  tendency  certainly  is  for 
them  to  prefer  the  hospital. 

33371.  Have  you  had  experience  of  that  ? — I  have  had 
individual  patients  tell  me  that  they  do  not  want  to  go  to 
the  infirmary  and  that  they  would  rather  come  to  the 
hospital. 

33372.  It  has  been  found  in  other  places,  I  believe, 
that  the  reverse  is  the  case  ? — I  can  only  give  you  my 
experience. 

33373.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  look  forward  to  throwing 
open  what  we  now  call  Poor  Law  infirmaries  to  medical  men 
for  teaching  ? — I  think  that  would  be  undesirable,  because 
teaching  reciuires,  to  a  certain  extent,  concentration.  I 
think  to  disseminate  the  teaching  over  such  a  large  area 
would  mean  that  it  would  be  inefficient.  For  that  reason 
I  would  rather  see  the  interestmg  cases  from  the  infirmaries 
brought  to  the  hospitals  than  attempt  to  send  the  students 
to  the  infirmaries. 

33374.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  it  for  post-graduxte 
work  ? — I  think  it  would  be  well  that  opportunities  should 
be  afforded,  but  I  do  not  think  they  arj  Ukely  to  be 
largely  used. 

33375.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  With  reference  to  the  Exclusion  of 

cottage  hospitals,  are  you  aware  and  has  it  come  within  Paupers  from 

your  knowledge  that  in  the  regulations  for  most  cottage  ''^^^tits  of 

hospitals  paupers  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  them  ? 

T  ii  •  1       t  •  Hospitals. 
— I  think  that  is  so.  ^ 

33376.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  think  there  has  The  attitude 
been  any  change  of  view  amongst  the  poor  latterly  as  of  poor 

to  the  presence  of  students  at  the  bedside  ?  What  I  patients  to 
mean  is,  was  there  more  objection  formerly  than  there  is  diagnosis, 
now,  do  you  think  ? — There  is  an  enormous  difference 
M-ith  regard  to  the  desire  to  be  examined.  WTien  I  was 
first  an  out-patient  physician  twenty-five  years  ago  it 
was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  me  to  have  to  cUsmiss  a 
patient  from  the  out-patient  department  because  she 
refused  to  allow  me  to  take  her  child's  temperature,  per- 
haps, or  to  unfasten  th-e  child's  shirt  in  order  to  listen  to 
his  chest.  Thej'  said  that  was  experimentinar  and  investi- 
gating unnecessarily.  Now  patients  who  are  sent  away 
v.ithout  being  extreme^  thoroughlj'  examined  would  feel 
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themselves  neglected.  That  difference  of  attitude  in 
tho  last  thirty  years  is  most  striking,  and  there  is  now  a 
desire  to  be  more  completely  examined,  and  a  feeling 
that  the  doctor  who  can  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with 
3'ou  without  looking  at  you  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
brilliant  person. 

33377.  That  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has 
been  a  change,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does.  I  wanted 
to  confirm  your  view  that  there  has  been  a  change,  and 
that  they  now  Uke  it.  As  a  general  rule,  to  which  of 
c  jurs^  there  are  exceptions,  especially  in  the  case  of  sen- 
sitive female  patients. 

33378.  Then  as  to  your  suggestion  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  cases  between  infirmary  and  hospital  according  to 
the  gravity  of  the  case,  that  presupposes,  does  it  not,  that 
there  is  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  under  separate  medical 
treatment  and  supervision  ? — Yes. 

33379.  You  have  in  mind  perhaps  infirmaries  of  the  kind 
that  exist  in  London,  which  are  separate  from  the  work- 
houses ? — Yes. 

33380.  Would  you  extend  it  to  the  country  unions 
where  there  are  no  such  separate  infirmaries,  and  where 
the  infirmary  wards  form  part  of  the  workhouse  ? — It 
would  be  still  more  important  there  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  transfer  the  urgent  case  to  th  ■  hospital. 
It  would  not  be  so  likely,  I  suppose,  that  j'ou  would 
want  to  transfer  the  chronic  case  ;  but  if  you  had  not 
got  space  for  them  in  the  ho'^pita!,  you  woul  I  have  to 

33381.  From  the  point  of  view  of  sending  the  case  from 
the  hospital, would  you  not  have  a  diflSculty  in  sending  it  to 
the  ^\  orkhouse  ? — I  think  you  would  ;  there  would  be  some 
difficulty,  I  think,  about  it. 

333S2.  Parti}-  perhaps,  on  the  ground  of  unwillingness  to 
go  to  a  workhouse  on  the  part  of  a  patient  which  w  ou'd  not 
exist  as  regarc's  a  1  oor  Law  infirmary  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  would  be  so. 
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33383.  The  Poor  Law  infirmary,  in  fact,  is  looked  upon 
as  a  species  of  hospital  ? — Yes,  and  is  every  day  becoming 
more  so. 

33384.  That  would  not  apply  to  the  infirmary  wardo  of 
the  workhouse,  I  take  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I 
think  there  would  be  a  distinct  objection  to  be  sent  bick 
into  the  ordinary  workhouse  ward. 

33385.  There  would  be  an  objection  on  the  ground  of 
discredit  ? — There  would  be  an  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  patient. 

33386.  There  would  be  a  feeling  of  disgrace  ? — Yes. 

33387.  Therefore  this  method  would  not  apply  very  well 
quite  in  mral  districts,  would  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
apply  so  well  in  rural  districts,  but  wherever  there  are  two 
institutions  of  different  medical  capacity  I  think  we 
obviously  want  to  be  able  to  try  and  distribute  our  cases 
between  them. 

33388.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  your  memorandum  Proposal 
you  are  contemplating  that  all  medical  men  in  a  district  all9W  any 
who  are  willing  to  take  poor  law  work  should  do  so,  and 

that  they  should  take  the  pauper  cases  and  be  remunerated  ^^^^  digtrict 
according  to  the  number  of  cases  they  got  ? — Yes.  medical 

33389.  Would  you  place  these  medical  men  practically  "'^"^r. 
in  the  position  that  district  medical  officers  hold  now, 

so  that  they  would  be  subject  to  the  regulations  which 
apply  to  district  medical  officers,  and  they  could  be  re- 
moved in  the  same  way  as  district  medical  officers  could, 
and  so  forth  ? — I  think  so  certainly. 

33390.  So  that  practically  these  gentlemen  would  be 
district  medical  officers,  only  there  would  be  a  good  many 
more  of  them  ? — There  would  be  a  good  many  more  of 
them,  and  there  would  be  a  competition  between  them, 
which  I  think  might  be  desirable. 
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33391.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  barrister-at-law  and 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Officers' 
Association  of  England  and  Wales,  and  have  prepared,  I 
believe,  a  Statement  on  behalf  of  that  association  which 
we  m&,y  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes.  {The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

Inadequacy  1.  It  is  a  mischievous  policy  to  permit  the  officers  of  a 
of  salaries  of  public  service  to  be  underpaid,  as  it  is  bound  to  react 
m  *tli^T^  sooner  or  later  on  the  character  of  the  work  done,  and 
officers  ^°  ^^^^  ^°  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  same.  If 

and  danf  ers  Poor  Law  medical  service  is  underpaid  the  sick  poor 
therefrom.  '^"'l  sooner  or  later  suffer  from  the  inadequacy  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  district  medical  officers  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  This  inadequacy  is  suggested  by  the 
varying  rates  of  payment  found  in  the  Poor  Law-  medical 
service  in  districts  of  somewhat  similar  area  and  popula- 
tion, and  in  the  extremely  low  salaries  paid  in  some 
<]istricts,  where  the  area  and  population,  either  one  or  the 
other,  is  abnormally  large.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  Poor  Law  medical  officers  are  ever  much  overpaid  ; 
«nd  if  the  higher  rates  represent  a  fair  remuneration, 
this  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
■service  does  not  receive  adecjuate  remuneration. 

2.  Again,  if  thirty  years  ago  a  certain  salary  was  fixed 
f.s  a  fair  rate  of  payment,  if  in  the  meantime  the  population 
lias  largely  increased,  and  in  some  cases  additional  parishes 
added  on  without  increase  of  salary,  the  medical  officer 
x)i  such  a  district  is  certainly  underpaid,  and  the  evil 
resulting  is  largely  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  actual 
cost  of  efficient  medical  treatment  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  same  time. 

3.  Again,  in  London,  and  certain  large  towns,  Poor 
Law  dispensaries  have  been  established,  so  that  in  these 
cases  the  cost  of  supplying  medicines,  and  other  medica- 
ments, has  been  altogether  removed  from  the  Metropolitan 
district  medical  officer ;  but  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
this  expense  has  still  to  be  borne  by  his  brethren,  although 
they  probably  receive  smaller  salaries. 

4.  The  evils  arising,  or  likely  to  arise,  from  this  under- 
payment are  various.  The  medical  officer  is  compelled 
to  economise  his  time  too  strictly  ;  he  cannot  afford  to 
supply  expensive  medicines,  or  to  carry  out  modern 


improvements  in  medical  treatment.  Where  the  arci 
of  his  district  is  large,  and  it  is  important  for  him  to  have 
every  facility  for  getting  about  it,  he  is  obliged  to  econo- 
mise his  horses,  keeping  one  instead  of  two,  etc.,  unless, 
owing  to  a  lucrative  private  practice,  he  can  afford  to 
disregard  the  smallness  of  his  Poor  Law  stipend. 

5.  Two  years  ago  a  memorial .  of  which  I  append  a  copj'  Unsuccess: 
(see  Appendix  No.  XVIII.  (A)  ),  was  sent  to  the  guar-  applicatioi 
dians  of  the  Bucklow  Union,  signed  by  all  the  district  for  increa 
medical  officers,  without  receiving  any  attention.     The  salaries, 
guardians'  only  reply  was  that  the  vaccination  fees  of  those 

who  were  public  vaccinators  had  been  increased.  Many 
other  communications  of  a  similar  character  have  been 
received  from  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 

6.  Metropolitan  Dispensary  Order — About  the  year  Effect  of 
1871,  under  powers  granted  by  various  Poor  Law  enact-  Metropolit 
ments,  all  the  unions  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  and  in  a  Di.spensar} 
few-  other  places,  provided  dispensaries,  wherein  medicines  O^'^^f 
and  other  medical  appliances  were  dispensed  for  pauper 
patients  at  the  expense  of  the  guardians,  no  deductions 

being  made  from  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers. 
The  great  majority  of  the  medical  officers  throughout 
England  and  Wales  have  never  had  any  similar  measure 
of  relief  granted  to  them  up  to  the  present  time. 

7.  The  special  fees  allowed  for  certain  operations  pges  for 
urgently  require  revision,  having  been  fixed  as  far  back  operations, 
as  1847,  and  having  undergone  no  alteration  since  then, 

in  spite  of  the  enormous  economic  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since.  Many  other  important  operations,  not  known 
at  that  time,  have  been  introduced  into  medical  practice 
owing  to  the  advances  of  surgery,  and  have  no  place  in 
that  list. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  irregular  and  unequal  payment  Inequality 
of  district  medical  officers    throughout   England   and  salaries  of 
Wales,  I  append  figures  (see  Appendix  No.  XVIIL  (B) ),  "'^^^ 
taken  from    the  recent  report  of   the    Departmental  ^(jjpgjg 
Committee  on  Vaccination  Expenses,  which  are  worthy 
of  attention.    In  selecting  these  statistics  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  take  districts  in  the  same  county  of  some- 
what similar  area  and  population,  and  where  the  differ- 
ence in  the  fees  paid  per  visit  to  the  district  medical 
officers  respectively  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
observable  differences  in  the  districts. 
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ition  9.  There  is  further  appended  a  letter  (see  Appendix  N^. 
XVIII  (A) )  received  from  a  district  medical  officer  of 
the  Union  of  St.  Columb  Major,  Cornwall,  who  wi'ote  about 
a  proposed  reduction  of  his  vaccination  fees.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  boards  of  guardians  when  petitioned  by  an 
underpaid  district  medical  officer,  who  happens  to  be  also 
public  vaccinator,  for  an  increase  of  his  salary,  to  reply  that 
no  increase  can  be  thought  of  on  account  of  the  munificence 
of  his  vaccination  fees,  tacitly  admitting  that  the  claim 
as  district  medical  officer  is  well  founded.  Here  we  find 
the  guardians  are  proposing  to  reduce  the  vaccination 
fees  of  a  district  medical  officer  who  is  receiving  a  salary 
of  £26  10s.  a  year. 

10.  According  to  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  recent 
Departmental  Inquiry  of  Local  Government  Board,  the 
average  fee  per  visit  in  the  Union  of  St.  Columb  Major, 
where  Dr.  Felton  is  one  of  the  district  medical  officers,  is  2s. 
This,  too,  in  a  district  where  the  majority  of  the  patients 
reside  within  an  area  of  five  miles.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  gentleman's  district  exceeds  the  limit  laid  do\ni 
by  the  Poor  Law  Orders  (Art.  159,  Consol.  Gen.  Oi'der, 
24th  July,  1847)  by  more  than  2,000  acres,  it  being  there 
ordered  that  no  district  medical  officer  was  to  have  a 
district  of  more  than  15,000  acres.  Although  the  area  is 
excessive  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  salary. 

11.  Under  the  Poor  Law  Orders  a  district  medical 
y      officer  is  entitled  in  most  cases  to  a  fee  of  10s.  or  20s.  for 

attending  a  female  pauper  in  her  confinement.  But  to 
claim  this  fee,  a  special  order  must  be  given  by  the  re- 
lieving officer,  or  other  Poor  Law  authority.  In  many 
cases  the  medical  officer  is  called  upon  suddenly,  where  no 
such  order  has  been  given,  and  experience  teaches  him  that 
it  is  often  futile  to  endeavour  to  obtain  this  order  after  his 
services  have  been  rendced  ;  the  relieving  officer  and 
even  the  board  of  guardians  often  refusing  on  one  frivolous 
pretext,  or  another.  So  that  to  protect  his  legal  rights,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  refuse  to  attend  without  such  order. 
Friction  of  this  kind  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  the  Ijring-in  poor,  and  reform  is  urgently  demanded.  It 
is  contended  that  whenever  the  district  medical  officer 
is  called  upon  in  an  emergency  to  attend  a  poor  lying-in 
woman — if  he  is  sent  for  on  account  of  his  office — he  should 
be  guaranteed  the  proper  fee.  It  ought  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  guardians,  not  the  district  medical  officer,  to  recover 
this  fee  from  the  patient,  if  not  a  pauper,  and  in  all  cases 
they  ought  to  pay  their  officer. 

12.  Our  Council  think  that  much  suffering  is  likely  to 
accrue  to  poor  lying-in  women,  owng  to  friction  arising 
between  district  medical  officers  and  Poor  Law  officials, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  mid'wifery  orders  by  the  latter, 
where  cases  of  urgency  have  been  attended  by  the  former 
without  first  getting  these  orders.  It  is  believed  that 
the  tendency  will  be  more  and  more  for  the  district  medical 
officer  to  decline  altogether — as  he  is  legally  entitled  to — 
all  pauper  cases,  where  a  midwifery  order  is  not  forth- 
coming. 

13.  I  submit  copy  of  a  correspondence  (see  Appendix  No. 
XVIII  (C) )  between  a  district  medical  officer  of  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  Union  and  his  Board  of  Guardians  which  may 
serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  con- 
nection with  this  point.  The  correspondence  in  question  is 
put  forward  as  evidence  of  dissatisfaction,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved is  very  prevalent  throughout  the  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  district  medical  offi- 
cers in  getting  mid^\^fery  orders  granted,  when  thej^have 
humanely  gone  to  a  sudden  call  without  the  official  auth- 
orisation. It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  clerk's  letter 
dated  November  7th,  1902,  -where  he  -writes,  "  The  guar- 
dians distinctly  gave  you  to  understand  that  if  you 
attended  pauper  cases,  which  were  urgent  without  a 
medical  order,  they  would  in  all  such  cases  authorise  the 
subsequent  issue  of  such  order  to  entitle  you  to  pajonent 
of  the  prescribed  fee,"  and  I  would  point  out,  that  it  is 
precisely  here  that  a  trap  is  laid  for  the  unwary  Poor  Law 
medical  officer.  The  common  reason  given  by  the 
guardians  for  refusing  a  subsequent  order  is  that  the  case 
was  not  a  "  pauper"  case.  Sometimes,  that  the  case  was  not 
''  urgent  "  and  that  there  was  time  for  a  proper  application 
to  be  made  for  the  order.  It  is  clear  that  if  a  Poor  Law 
medical  officer  had  no  better  guarantee  than  this  letter 
that  he  -will  receive  the  proper  fee,  if  he  waives  his  right  to 
refuse  to  attend  -without  an  order,  however  humane  such  a 
course  of  action  might  be,  it  is  one  not  in  accordance  -with 
business  principles,  and  -will  nearly,  certainly  in  the  long 


run,  lead  to  pecuniary  loss.    This  latter  aspect  of  the  case   Mr.  Major 

the  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  unfortunately,  cannot  afford  Greenwood, 

to  disregard.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  financial  LL.B 

position  at  the  present  day  is  not  what  it  once  was.    Owing  ^  Dee  1906 

to  increased  competition,  private  practice  is  not  sufficiently  " 

remunerative  to  enable  him  to  disregard,  as  formerly, 

small  emoluments,  such  as  mid-wifery  fees.    Wliile  his 

professional  fees  are  practically  the  same  as  thirty  years 

ago,  if  not  less,  all  his  necessary  expenses,  including  cost 

of  medical  education,  have  increased  many  times.  Under 

these  circumstances,  it  is  unfortunate — to  say  the  least — 

that  it  should  ever  be  necessary  for  a  Poor  Law  medical 

officer  to  insure  the  payment  of  his  lawful  fees  by  any 

course  of  conduct  likely  to  be  at  times  very  disastrous 

to  poor  lying-in  women. 

14.  Although  the  most  serious  surgical  i^perations  in  p^g  ^ 

the  case  of  pauper  patients  are  mostly  performed,  as  ancesthetists 
directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  some  public  fur  pauper 
institution,  where  no  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  an  patients  and 
anassthetist,  many  operations  frecfuently  have  to  be  done  mgers 
in  the  country  by  the  district  medical  officer.    In  such  'i-tcending 
cases,  either  an  anaesthetic  cannot  be  given  or  it  must  1"^^®'^'' 
be  at  the  expense  of  that  underpaid  official,  or  the  latter 
must  do  the  operation  and  give  the  anaesthetic  at  the 
same  time,  a  practice  that  cannot  be  commended. 

15.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Foster  asked  a  questio  i 
last  year  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  then  Pi-esident 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  this  subject.  Ha 
was  answered  that  the  expenses  for  administering  such 
anaesthetics  would  always  be  allowed  by  his  Board  o:i 
application.  But  this  does  not  help  the  district  medical 
officer,  if  the  guardians  will  not  make  the  application. 
Unless  he  can,  without  expense  to  himself,  readily  obtain 
the  services  of  an  anaesthetist,  the  inevitable  tendency 
will  be  to  try  and  avoid  the  operation,  or  to  postpone  it 
to  the  last  extremity ;  to  administer  the  anaesthetic 
himself,  or  to  send  the  patient  to  some  public  institution, 
whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  or  dangers  of  the  transit. 
This  question  becomes  very  acute  in  the  case  of  operative 
midwifery,  which  nearly  always  requires  to  be  done  at 
the  patient's  abode. 

16.  The  question  of  defraying  the  expense  of  an 
anesthetist  in  cases  where  operations  have  to  be  done 
on  pauper  patients  who  cannot  be  removed  to  a  public 
hospital  or  the  Poor  Law  infirmary,  is  always  a  very 
serious  one.  To  perform  a  surgical  operation  on  a  pauper 
patient  is  always  a  great  addition  to  the  work  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer.  It  nearly 
always  has  to  be  done  under  difficulties,  with  little  or  no 
assistance  ;  and  more  often  than  not,  the  operation  does 
not  figure  among  those  for  which  special  fees  are  allowed 
under  the  General  Order  of  1847.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  must  always  be  every  inducement  to  avoid 
or  postpone  necessary  operations  ;  and  when  in  addition 
to  increased  labour  without  extra  I'emuneration,  the 
poorly  paid  officer  is  required  to  find  a  guinea  out  of 
his  own  pocket  to  pay  an  anaesthetist,  even  the  most 
conscientious  may  be  able  to  find  good  reasons  for  not 
carrying  out  his  duties. 

17.  I  hand  in  copies  of  letters  from  Poor  Law  medical 
officers,  one  of  them.  Dr.  Holder,  J.P.  of  the  county  of  Hull, 
a  medical  officer  of  great  experience.  [See  Appendix  No. 
XVIII  (D) ).  The  letters  form  a  good  illustration  of 
a  state  of  things  which  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  welfare 
of  the  sick  poor. 

18.  There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  whicli 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  when  regarding  the  interests 
of  the  sick  poor  :  that  is  the  inevitable  temptation  for  the 
medical  officer  to  administer  himself  the  anaesthetic, 
when  an  operation  is  necessary,  if  he  has  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  an  anaesthetist.  No  doubt  this  was  largely- 
done  in  the  past,  and  it  was  even  considered  justifiable.. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  now,  and  all  experience 
abundantly  proves  that  nothing  is  more  necessary  than 
that  when  an  anaesthetic  is  employed,  its  administration 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  person,  who  must 
give  his  whole  attention  to  its  administration. 

19.  Dr.  Holder  further  draws  attention  in  his  letter  to  jianlsh'  o 
another  abuse,  putting  a  fresh  burden  on  the  Poor  Law  meJicV/^ 
medical  officer,  which  formerly  he  was  comparatively  profession  of 
exempt  from  :   that  is  the  increasing  custom  of  giving  indiscrimin- 
medical  rehef  where  all  other  is  refused.    This  may  be  ^^'^  medical 
specially  hard  on  the  medical  officer,  for  unless  very  ''^''^f- 
judiciously  given,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  damaging 

his  private  practice  in  a  poor  neighbourhood. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


Jilr.  Major  33392.  {Chnirman.)  Your  Statement  points  out  th-^ 
Gycen'vood,  inadeqiiacv  and  the  want  of  imiformitj'  in  the  salaries  of 
M.D.,  LL.h.  Pqqj.  La\v  medical  officers  ?— Yes. 


3  D(c.  1906. 


Need  for 
more  ade- 
quate and 
uniform  scale 
of  salaries  for 
Poor  Law 
medical 
officers. 


The  provision 
of  drugs  by 
rural  district 
medical 
officers  ami 
objections 
thereto. 


District 
medical 
officers  as 
public 
vaccinators 
and  question 
of  dissociat- 
ing vaccina- 
tion from  the 
Poor  Law. 


Difficulty  of 

district 

medical 

officer 

obtaining 

midwifery 

fees  in 

emergency 

casee. 


33393.  There  is  apparently  no  imiformity  where  the 
duties  are  practically  the  same ;  neither  is  there  any 
s^ale  known  by  which  where  the  duties  differ,  they  pay  at 
all  proportionately  ? — Quite  so. 

3339 J.  I  assume  that  your  association  would  wish  that 
there  should  be  some  scale  of  payment  in  force  right 
throughout  England  ? — Yes.  They  think  it  is  very 
important  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  that 
it  should  be  so. 

33395.  That  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  option  or  will 
of  each  individual  local  authority  to  give  what  they  may 
consider  adecjuate  remuneration  1 — That  is  so. 

33396.  In  addition  to  that,  in  the  country  districts,  I 
understand  the  medical  officer  has  to  provide  his  drugs  ? — ■ 
Yes  ;  that  is  an  important  difference  between  the  Metro- 
polis and  the  country  generally,  save  in  some  of  the  large 
towns. 

33397.  The  officers  in  the  large  towns  and  cities,  particu- 
larly London,  have  been  relieved  of  that  charge  ;  but  it 
still  j)revails  in  the  rural  districts,  you  say  ? — Yes  ;  and  it 
is  precisely  in  the  rural  districts  where  the  payments  arc 
lowest. 

33398.  You  consider  from  your  point  of  view  that  the 
practice  of  making  a  medical  officer  provide  his  drugs  is  a 
bad  one,  I  think  ? — Certainly  I  do  ;  it  is  very  bad. 

33399.  In  every  way,  both  'rom  a  financial  and  from 
a  medical  point  of  view  ? — Yes,  in  every  m  ay. 

33400.  I  assume  that  what  you  would  suggest  is  that 
there  should  be  some  rule  by  v/hich  this  practice  should 
be  prevented  ? — I  think  in  all  cases  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  guardians  to  supply  the  drugs,  as  it  is  in 
London  now.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  dispensary 
system  as  it  is  in  the  Metropolis  would  be  practicable  in 
tiie  country,  but  at  least  the  burden  of  the  drugs  might  be 
taken  off.  The  expense  of  some  articles  like  c^uinine  and 
cod  liver  oil  is  at  the  present  time  borne  by  the 
guardians  ;  but  the  same  principle  should  apply  to  all 
drugs,  I  think. 

33401.  I  understand  that  one  of  the  justifications  for 
the  low  salaries  given  to  Poor  Law  medical  officers  is  that 
they  also  are  the  public  vaccinators  ? — Yes.  A  certain 
number  of  district  medical  officers,  in  fact  I  may  say  a 
large  number  comparatively  speaking  are  public  vaccina- 
tors, and  the  guardians,  in  effect,  say,  "  You'-  salaries 
we  admit  are  low,  but  then  you  are  public  vaccina' ors 
and,  look  now,  what  a  lot  of  fees  you  get  from  that ;  you 
must  take  the  one  with  the  other." 

33402.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  combination  of 
work,  have  you  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  it,  as  I  think 
it  works  fairly  well.  But  I  certainly  do  not  think  the 
office  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  district  medical  officer. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
that  that  should  be  the  case — in  fact  I  think  for  a  long 
whDe  past  the  Local  Government  Board  have  strongly 
disapproved  of  vaccination  being  mingled  up  v/ith  the 
Poor  Law. 

33403.  Would  you  prefer  then,  if  it  were  possible,  that 
they  should  be  separate  ? — I  would  leave  it  to  be  taken  on 
ts  merits.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  better  to  appoint 
the  district  medical  officer  ;  in  other  cases  it  might  be 
better  to  appoint  an  outsider.  I  would  not  have  it  fixed 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  I  would  not  have  it  made 
so  that  the  district  medical  officer  was  not  ehgible,  and 
1  certainly  would  not  have  it  made  so  that  the  district 
medical  officer  was  bound  to  be  appointed.  Let  it  be 
free  to  the  whole  of  the  local  medical  profession. 

3340-1.  As  regards  the  midwifery  cases,  there  seems  to 
be  Eome  misunderstanding,  and  in  certain  co-scs  the 
district  medical  officer  has  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  his  fees  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  friction  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  undoubtedly,  at  least  I 
should  judge  so  from  the  number  of  communications  I 
receive. 

33405.  I  understand  that  one  difficulty  which  arises  is 
that  the  medical  officer  has  some  hesitation  in  giving 
his  services  before  he  knows  whether  the  case  which 
he  is  asked  to  attend  is  a  pauper  case  or  a  non-pauper 
case  ? — He  is  not  bound  legally  to  attend  without 
the  order,  but   in  casee  of   urgency  it  is  frequently 


difficult  to  gA  an  or.l:T  :  an  1  thoi  the  nn.iical  officer 
finds  that  he  cannot  always  trust  his  Doard  of  t,i-iavdians, 
and  that  if  he  goes  regardless  of  the  order  he  finds  that 
he  has  no  means  of  recovering  his  fee  afterwards. 

33406.  That  is  to  say,  the  guardians  have  no  interest 
to  serve  by  taking  action  so  as  to  secure  his  fee  ? — No, 
and  they  will  not  do  it — at  least  sometimes  they  will, 
but  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  they  will  not. 

33407.  Unless  there  is  that  understanding,  of  course, 
the  poor  woman  suffers  ? — Yes.  1  do  not  say  that 
if  they  recognise  it  is  a  pauper  casp  they  refuse  to  pay, 
but  they  often  will  not  even  investigate  whether  it  is  so 
or  not.  In  instances  where  they  find  out  subsequently 
that  the  case  was  not  a  pauper  case  I  think  it  is  their 
duty  to  pay  the  fee,  because  the  medical  officer  at  the 
time  had  no  means  of  finding  out  whether  it  was  a  pauper 
case  or  not ;  ho  acted  on  the  instinct  of  humanity,  and 
went  at  once  for  fear  it  should  bo  a  pauper  case.  So 
oven  whether  it  turns  out  to  have  been  a  pauper  case  or 
not  I  think  the  guardians  ought  to  pay  the  regular  fee. 

33408.  It  seems  to  me,  referring  to  Appendix  C.  to  your 
Statement  (see  Appendix  No.  XVIII  (C) ),  that  the 
principle  laid  down  there  by  the  Thanet  Board  of 
Guardians,  if  acted  upon,  is  the  right  one.  In  their 
letter  of  the  7th  November  they  say,  "  The  guardians 
distinctly  gave  you  to  understand  that  if  you  attended 
pauper  cases  which  were  urgent,  without  a  medical  order, 
they  would  in  all  such  cases  authorise  the  subsequent 
issue  of  such  order  to  entitle  you  to  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fee."  That  seems  to  me  the  right  prmciple 
on  which  to  act  ? — That  is  the  principle,  and  it  is  often 
stated  so  by  boards  of  guardians,  but  they  do  not  act 
on  it.    That  is  the  complaint  I  get. 

33409.  In  this  case  evidently  there  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  medical  officer  recovering  his  fees  ? — 
He  cou'd  not  get  paid  after  all  in  spite  of  that,  lliat  is 
what  he  complains  of — he  acted  after  being  directly  told 
by  the  chairman  of  the  board  that  a  certain  effect  would 
follow,  and  he  points  out  that  it  does  not. 

33410.  You  would  wish  that  it  should  be  what  the 
guardians  here  undertake  to  make  it,  a  standing  order 
to  all  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  that  the  medical 
officer  .should  always  be  paid  when  he  v/ent  as  Poor  Law 
medical  officer  to  attend  a  poor  person. 

33411.  The  guardians  having  the  power  of  recovery 
if  that  person  was  found  able  to  pay  ? — Yes.  They  can 
always  recover,  but  they  in  effect  tell  the  doctor  himself 
to  sue  and  recover  as  a  private  doctor. 

33412.  Then  I  understand  the  medical  officers   have  Difficulty 
some  complaint  to  bring  forward  as  regards  the  payments  as  to  fees 
that  Boards  make  for  ansesthetics  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  very  ana3stheti 
serious  point,  and  one  which  has  boon  agitated  for  years.  ^°Jj.jg°°g 
A  question  was  asked  in  the  House  of   Commons   two  ^'^ 
years  ago  by  Sir  Walter  Foster  and  the  then  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  promised  to  consider 
the  matter  on  representation  being  made.    Our  Associa- 
tion made  a  representation  very  shortly  after,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  in  the  matter,  and  very  serious  results 
occur  through  the  country  in  the  way  I  have  aketch^'d 
in  my  statement  I  behevo. 

33413.  Wliat  would  be  your  suggestion  for  a  remedy  ? — 
My  suggestion  would  be  that  the  fee  for  anaesthetics 
should  figure  with  the  other  fees.  There  are  a  certairi 
number  of  fees  which  have  been  laid  down  since  1847  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  the  guardians  are 
bound  to  pay  for  certain  operations,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  anaesthetics  should  be  put  down  with  the  other 
operations  as  bearing  a  fee. 

33414.  I  suppose  the  scale  of  fees  is  an  old  scale  ? —  j^Tggj 
Yes.    Tliat  is  one  of  our  complaints  again,  that  the  revision  o 
scale  of  fees  is  now  as  it  was  framed  in  1847.    In  the  first  scale  of  fe 
place  the  number  of  operations  included  in  the  scale  is  foroperat 
nothmg  like  enough  ;    there  are  many  new  operations  *'°j^^°jg 
for  which  no  fees  at  all  can  be  recovered,  'nhich  require  " 

just  as  much  care  and  are  just  as  difficuit  as  those  which 
are  down  on  the  list.  Again,  although  exception  has 
not  been  taken  to  the  amounts  of  those  fees  generally — 
our  complaint  is  rather  that  there  should  be  fees  for  a 
great  many  operations  which  modern  science  has  in- 
troduced. 

3341.5.  Who  fixes  the  fees  ?— The  fees  were  originally 
fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  or  rather  by  the 
Poor  Law  board.  f 
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for  33410.  Are  thev  uniform  ? — Yes,  except  of  course  that 

they  vary  according  to  the  oporation. 

atioi.s  33417.  I  mean  is  the  order  uniform  throughout  the 
Law  country  ? — Certain  boards  have  been  allowed  to 
contract  out,  so  there  are  a  certain  number  of  boards 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  Metropolis, 
where  the  scale  does  not  apply.  Taking  it  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales  I  think  it  applies  uni- 
formly. 

33418.  There  being  no  regular  scale  of  salaries  there 
has  been  no  general  revision  or  rise  of  medical  officers' 
salaries,  I  take  it  ? — I  should  think  not  since  that  time, 
in  my  own  district  in  fact  there  has  been  no  revision  since 
1854. 

Iiotiv.s  33419.  Should  vou  say  that  that  had  a  bad  effect  upon 
to'"'*  the  entrance  into  the  Poor  Law  medical  service  ? — Yes, 
it  certainly  has  a  bad  effect  in  one  way.  I  admit  that 
itmeuts  t^^re  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  competition  to  get  into 
the  service  but  it  is  often  for  outside  reasons  and  not 
actually  for  reasons  connected  with  the  service  itself; 
it  is  for  the  introduction  to  practice  and  the  other  things 
which  it  may  carry  with  it. 

33420.  It  is  the  indirect  value  which  is  the  induce- 
ment ? — Yes.  If  it  were  simply  on  its  o\vn  merits  and 
nothing  more,  I  believe  there  would  be  very  few  appli- 
cants, and  it  would  be  seen  that  there  was  very  little 
inducement  to  enter  it. 

uestion  33421.  There  is  very  little  transfer  now  of  Poor  Law 
officers  from  one  district  to  another,  I  think? — I  do  not 
quite  know  what  you  mean  by  transfer  from  one  district 
to  another. 
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33422.  Are  men  taken  from  one  district  to  another 
because  the  salary  is  higher  ? — The  salaries  would  be  all 
the  same  in  any  union  probably.  In  London  they  are  all 
the  same  in  all  the  districts;  you  find  all  the  district 
medical  officers  receive  the  same  salary,  so  there  would 
not  be  any  difference  in  that  respect. 

33423.  Assuming  it  was  a  service  that  was  managed 
from  a  central  office,  it  would  be  possible  then  by  transfer 
and  moving  up  to  increase  the  salaries  of  individuals, 
would  it  not  ? — Do  you  mean  according  to  the  number  of 
years'  service  ? 

33424.  According  to  the  years'  service,  or  any  other 
test  that  might  be  adopted  ? — I  think  that  would  be  very 
equitable,  and  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  done. 

33425.  A  Poor  Law  officer  in  a  district  now  remains 
as  a  rule  a  Poor  Law  officer  in  that  district,  does  he  not  ? 
— Yes.  According  to  the  number  of  years'  service  he 
ought  to  have  his  salary  increased  and  sometimes  does 
but  very  rarelj% 

33426.  Does  his  service  still  count  if  he  is  moved  from 
one  district  to  another  ? — He  is  bound  to  live  in  his  dis- 
trict ha  ciaaot  move. 

33427.  I  am  thinking  of  the  time  which  counts  for  his 
pension  ? — That  is  one  reason  why  guardians  will  not 
raise  the  salaries  of  their  medical  officers  for  good  service 
or  for  any  other  cause.  It  increases  the  araount  of 
superannuation  they  will  have  to  pay,  and  that  tiiey  think 
would  be  a  heavier  burden  on  the  rates. 

33428.  Does  the  transfer  from  one  district  to  another 
cause  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  man's  service  ? — • 
I  do  not  think  transfers  in  that  way  are  ever  made.  You 
would  have  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  them. 

33429.  {Sir  Samuel  Proris.)  Supposing  a  district  mediotil 
officer  in  one  union  was  appointed  district  medical  officer 
in  another  union,  would  his  service  in  the  first  union 
count  in  the  second  union  for  the  purpose  of  pension  ? — 
Certainly.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the  Superannua- 
tion Ad. 

334.30.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  service  if  it  could  be  administered  centrally  ? 
— It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  service 
that  they  should  come  under  some  central  authority 
rather  than  be,  as  it  were,  at  the  mercy  of  many 
boards  of  guardians.  They  are  protected  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  are 
many  things  in  which  it  is  optional  with  the  guardians 


and  on  which  they  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  at  all. 

33431.  (Sir  Samuel  Proins.)  You  heard  the  evidence 
given  by  Dr.  Shaw  this  afternoon,  perhaps  ? — I  heard  some 
of  it. 

33432.  Did  you  hear  his  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  better  instead  of  having  one 
district  medical  officer  for  each  district  that  all  the  medi- 
cal men  who  were  willing  to  act  in  Poor  Law  matters 
in  that  way  should  be  employed  ? — I  think  that  is  utterly 
impracticable.  I  could  not  understand  it  at  all,  speaking 
from  my  experience  as  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer. 

33433.  'What  objections  occur  to  you  ? — The  Poor  Law 
medical  officer  has  many  duties  put  upon  him  apart  from 
the  mere  attending  the  poor,  as  it  were.  The  relieving 
officer  must  often  have  some  medical  officer  to  appeal  to 
and  go  to  ;  he  could  not  appeal  to  a  dozen,  or  go  round  to 
the  different  medical  officers.  Again  the  district  medical 
officer  is  under  very  serious  responsibilities  which  I  do  not 
think  any  ordinary  practitioner,  getting  a  casual  Poor 
Law  patient  here  and  there  would  assume,  or  accept  for  a 
moment.  In  fact  I  never  heard  it  proposed  ui  the  pro- 
fession before  I  heard  it  proposed  here. 

33434.  Would  you  mind  enlarging  a  little  on  that  last 
point,  as  to  the  duties  which  you  think  would  devolve 
upon  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer  which  could  not  be  dis- 
charged in  the  way  suggested  ? — Take  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  the  Lunacy  Law.  There  are  cases  which 
the  relieving  officer  has  to  take  at  once  to  his  district 
medical  officer — doubtful  cases  that  are  brought  to  his 
notice.  He  must  go  to  one  man,  he  cannot  go  to  half  a 
dozen.  If  they  were  cases  where  any  fee  arises  then 
it  would  be  said  perhajis  that  he  s'lo.^ed  a  favour  in 
going  to  one  more  than  another.  I  can  see  endless  diffi- 
culties that  could  arise. 

33435.  The  justices  can  call  in  a  medical  man,  can  they 
not  ? — That  is  for  certifying  afterwards,  but  the  relieving 
officer  must  call  on  the  district  medical  officer. 

33436.  You  mean  that  he  must  do  that  in  the  first 
instance  ? — Yes.  That  is  where  the  urgency  probably 
comes  in.  The  lunatic  is  under  supervision  by  the  time 
he  goes  before  the  magistrate,  but  in  the  first  instance 
everything  has  to  be  done  promptly. 

33437.  Does  any  other  point  occur  to  you  ? — The 
relieving  officer  may  be  required  to  go  and  investigate 
v.  ithout  any  apjjlication  being  made  by  the  patient  himself, 
or  even  by  his  friends.  Reports  get  to  the  reUeving  officer 
about  a  certain  ca,se  which  it  is  his  duty  to  investigate 
\\'ithoat  reference  to  the  friends  or  anybody  else.  He  will 
coino  dov.n  to  you.  or  at  least  send  you  an  order  to  go 
there. 

3343S.  Now  going  to  another  matter  about  which  you 
were  speaking  just  now,  do  you  think  it  would  be  quite 
practicable  to  say  tiiat  the  guardians.  Avhere  there  was  no 
order  should  be  bound  to  pay  a  medical  man  becaiise  the 
patient  to  whom  he  v.'as  sent  declined  to  pay  him  ? — In 
cases  where  the  patient  applies  as  a  pauper  and  states  to 
the  doctor  that  the  relieving  officer  will  give  an  order 
probably  the  next  morning,  or  that  he  has  been  to  the 
relieving  officer,  or  if  the  doctor  knows  of  it  from  having 
had  an  order  before  • 

33439.  If  he  has  been  to  the  relieving  officer  why  does 
he  not  get  the  order  ? — The  relieving  officer  might  be  away 
at  the  time. 

33440.  Then  the  relievmg  officer  cannot  have  promised 
him  the  order  ? — If  he  were  there  of  coitrse  he  would  give 
the  order,  as  you  say,  but  the  doctor  is  told  that  a  promise 
licxs  been  given  than  an  order  shall  be  issued.  I  do  not 
mean  for  a  moment  that  any  poor  person  can  go  to  the 
district  medical  officer  and  claim  to  be  attended  at  the 
expense  of  the  guardia.ns. 

33441.  You  have  to  guard  against  that,  have  you  not  ? 
The  object  of  course  of  the  existing  provision  was  to  meet 
first  of  all  the  difficulty  of  delay  in  deahng  with  an  urgent 
case  when  an  order  could  not  be  obtained — m  the  middle 
of  the  night,  say,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — Quite  so. 

33442.  Tlien,  on  the  other  hand,  the  guardians  require 
to  be  protected  from  being  obliged  to  pay  for  any  case 
^^  hich  necessarily  has  not  been  investigated,  do  they  not  ? — 
That  is  so.  ■  .       •        ■  . 
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33443.  Could  you  tell  us  of  any  satisfactory 
arrangement  which  would  meet  those  two  difficulties 
wthout  leaving  some  discretion  to  the  guardians  ? — 
I  think  the  discretion  is  much  more  properly  left  to  the 
medical  officer.  He  nearly  in  all  cases  knows.  This 
difficulty  often  arises,  that  many  district  medical  officers 
would  not  attend  a  patient  unless  they  thought  it  was  a 
Poor  Law  case.  If  it  were  a  private  case  they  would  often 
say,  "  You  never  engaged  me  and  you  must  get  another 
doctor  ;  I  do  not  go  out  for  any  private  case  of  mid- 
■\vifery  which  may  send  for  me ;  if  you  have  got  an 
order  from  the  relieving  officer  I  am  boimd  to  go  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  go."  That  is  the  case  especially  with 
many  medical  officers,  who  perhaps  are  getting  old  and 
have  been  Poor  Law  medical  officers  for  a  great  many 
years.  Tliey  will  often  decline  to  attend  midwifery 
cases  except  those  they  are  bound  to.  Yet,  without 
any  fee  at  all,  they  may  be  forced  out  to  attend  a  case  on 
which  the  guardians  say  afterwards,  "No,  you  must  go 
and  sue  them  as  if  they  were  private  cases,"  when  you  do 
not  take  any  private  cases. 

33444.  A  medical  officer  would  prefer,  would  he  not,  to 
get  his  money  from  the  guardians  rather  than  from  a 
patient  who  perhaps  is  not  very  willing  to  pay,  and  there 
may  be  a  difficulty  of  getting  the  money  from  him.  You 
must  give  some  discretion  somewhere,  must  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  discretion  I  say  ought  to  be  essentially  with 
the  medical  officer.  The  guardians  cannot  know  so 
much  about  it  as  the  medical  officer.  The  medical 
officer  by  questioning  and  finding  out  at  the  time  when  he 
is  applied  to,  can  form  a  very  good  idea  as  to  what  the 
sase  is. 

33445.  Let  us  put  it  this  way  :  Supposing  that  a  medical 
officer  attends  without  an  order,  would  not  the  relieving 
officer  subsequently  investigate  the  case  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  case  of  destitution  ? — Certainly  ;  it  is  his  duty  to 
do  so. 

33446.  And  I  suppose  in  practice  he  does  ? — He  does, 
and  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  district  medical  officer 
gets  a  fee. 

33447.  Do  you  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  guard- 
ians generally  disregard  the  view  of  the  relieving  officer 
upon  the  question  ? — It  depends  so  much.  My  ex- 
perience, personally,  has  been  chiefly  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  it  seems  to  me  things  are  very  different  in  certain 
rural  districts.  They  do  not  so  much  follow  the  relieving 
officer's  advice  there  ;  the  guardians  seem  to  know  more 
about  everybody's  business. 

33448.  They  know  more  about  the  cases  than  guardians 
do  in  London,  do  you  mean  ? — They  might  know  a  littl» 
more  about  a  case  ;  but  a  good  deal  more  prejudice  exists 
there,  and  a  doctor  who  is  popular  will  get  his  proper  fees, 
and  if  he  is  not  popular  among  certain  guardians  ob- 
structions are  put  in  the  way. 

33449.  You  do  not  find  that  difficulty  in  London, 
speaking  from  your  own  personal  experience  ? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that.    In  London  things  are  different. 

33450.  [Dr.  Downes.)  With  regard  to  the  supply  of 
drugs  in  country  districts  where  there  is  no  possibihty  of 
having  a  public  dispensary,  do  you  think  that  an  order 
on  a  chemist  could  meet  the  point  ? — I  think  that  books 
should  be  kept  which  should  be  inspected  by  an 
official  from  the  guardians,  and  the  medical  officer  should 
put  down  entries  showing  exactly  what  drugs  he  receives 
during  the  year,  and  those  he  uses  for  the  purposes  of 
paupers  should  be  paid  for  entirely  by  the  guardians, 
while  those  he  uses  for  his  private  practice  of  course  he 
would  pay  for  himself. 

33451.  Would  you  make  him  keep  a  separate  account  ? 
—Undoubtedly.  What  is  more,  the  guardians  to  safe- 
guard themselves  might  make  an  order  upon  a  particular 
druggist  for  the  drugs  that  he  used  for  public  purposes. 

33452.  I  have  asked  the  question  because  there  are 
places  in  country  districts  where  they  have  an  arrange- 
ment that  a  druggist  should  supply  ihe  medicines.  Wilh 
regard  to  the  expensive  drugs,  is  there  not  racher  a  ten- 
dency for  that  c'ass  to  increase,  I  am  thinking  of  anti- 
toxins and  medicines  of  that  sort  ? — At  the  present  time, 
yes  ;  and  certain  drugs  that  were  expensive,  but  have  now 
come  down  in  price,  are  now  paid  for  by  the  guardians. 
There  is  quinine  for  instance. 

33453.  I  think  your  view  as  to  payments  for  vaccina- 
tion and  payments  for  Poor  Ln  w  work  is  that  they  should 


be  kept  as  distinct  entities  ? — Certainly.  They  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  one  another. 

33454.  Regarding  the  medical  officer  who  attends  an 
urgent  case,  without  an  order,  do  you  think  if  the 
guardians  systematically  took  steps  to  recover  that  fee, 
that  would  go  some  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  ? — I  think 
practically  in  these  cases  the  guardians  very  seldom 
would  recover  the  fee  because  I  think  nearly  all  the  cases 
are  really  pauper  cases. 

33455.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  it  an 
obligation  on  the  guardians  to  recover  the  fee  in  a  case  of 
that  sort  ?  The  difficulty  perhaps  would  be  that  you 
would  thereby  be  making  the  guardians  fee-recovery 
agents  ? — I  think,  with  regard  to  the  actual  suing 
of  a  patient,  the  guardians  should  have  a  discretion 
whether  they  should  do  it,  and  I  do  not  think  they  ought 
to  be  compelled  to.  My  point  only  is  that  the  re- 
sponsibility is  not  on  the  guardians,  but  on  the  district 
medical  officer.  It  is  his  obligation  to  attend  someone 
who  suddenly  calls  for  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  it  may  be  when  he  has  no  time  to  do  more  really 
than  obey  the  summons  and  go.  It  is  a  very  great  hard- 
ship when  he  does  that  from  the  public  point  of  view  that 
if  it  turns  out  that  the  person  is  not  technically  entitled 
to  an  order,  he  should  lose  the  fee  when  you  consider 
that  he  would  not  have  gone  supposing  it  had  not  been  a 
Poor  Law  case. 

33456.  In  a  case  of  that  sort  do  you  think  the  guardians 
nhould  proceed  against  the  persons  ? — Certainly.  It 
should  be  in  their  discretion  to  s  ie  them  when  they  were 
really  able  to  pay  and  pretended  to  be  paupers.  In  that 
case,  I  think  they  should  be  entitled  to  recover. 

33457.  They  can  do  that  now,  can  they  not  ? — They 
can  do  it  by  law. 

33458.  Then  why  do  they  not  do  it  more  often  ?  Have 
you  any  idea  ? — As  I  say,  I  think  most  of  the  cases  that 
we  complain  of  are  really  pauper  cases,  only  from  preju- 
dice due  to  some  local  dispute,  the  doctor  cannot  recover  ; 
the  guardians  throw  technical  objections  in  the  way, 
ani  the  result  is  he  never  gets  his  fee. 

33459.  What  kind  of  technical  objections  are  they  ? — 
They  say  there  was  no  order  granted.  That  is  the 
answer  in  these  cases.  "  Where  is  your  order ;  you 
never  had  an  order "  and  then  they  say,  "  We  think  you 
ought  to  recover  it  from  the  patient,"  and  although  they 
will  not  take  any  action  themselves  against  that  person, 
tlie  doctor  should. 

33460.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  where  the  technical 
objection  has  been  taken  that  they  cannot  value  the 
attendances  which  have  been  given  ? — I  have  known  lots 
of  cases,  but  at  the  present  moment  beyond  this  Thanet 
case,  I  have  not  got  any.  I  think  I  get  in  the  course  of  a 
year  one  or  two  cases  of  that  kind  where  there  is  sim;  ly 
no  order  given. 

33461.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  You  make  the  statement  in 
several  places  that  a  pauper  case  ought  to  be  attended 
by  the  medical  officer  without  an  order ;  what  is  a 
pauper  case  ? — Perhaps  that  is  putting  it  down  a  little 
loosely.  By  a  pauper  case  I  mean  one  that  is  entitled  to 
get  an  order  rightly  at  any  time. 

33462.  In  whose  judgment  do  you  mean  to  rightly  get  an 
order  at  any  time — the  medical  officer's  judgment  ? — If 
it  be  a  case  that  in  the  discretion  of  the  reheving  officer 
he  would  grant  an  order  to  at  any  time — that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  grant  an  order  to  really. 

33463.  Do  you  put  yourself  in  the  position  as  a  district 
medical  officer  to  say  it  is  a  case  where  the  relieving 
officer  should  give  an  order  ?— The  district  medical 
officer  has  no  right  to  do  that. 

33464.  Is  that  not  rather  the  position  that  you  are 
putting  yourself  in— that  you  wish  to  decide  when  a  case 
is  a  pauper  case  and  when  it  is  not  ? — Not  quite  I  thiiik, 
because  I  say  that  mistakes  must  arise.  A  district 
medical  officer  may  be  called  on  in  the  fiight  to  attend 
an  urgent  midwifery  case  without  an  order.  He  can 
often  by  a.sking  a  fe-w  questions  of  the  patient  get  some 
idea  as  "to  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  a  pauper  case  or  not, 
but  he  cannot  possibly  say  whether  it  will  turn  out  to  be 
so  or  not,  and  I  say  if  he  attends,  and  that  case  turns  out 
to  be  not  a  pauper  case,  he  still  ought  to  receive  his  fee 
just  the  same. 

334'35.  Even  if  it  is  not  a  pauper  case  ? — Yes.  . 
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*s      33466.  Then  in  all  urgent  cases  that  you  might  be 
^^^y  called  upon  to  attend,  even  if  they  are  not  pauper  cases, 
you  think  the  Guardians  should  pay  a  fee  to  the  medical 
^     officer  for  attending  ? — Yes. 

by  33467.  Would  you  like  the  district  medical  officer 
whenever  called  upon  to  attend  a  case  to  have  power  to 
decide  whether  that  should  be  a  private  patient  or  a  Poor 
Law  case  ? — Not  quite.  Tliey  come  to  you  and  say, 
"  You  are  the  parish  doctor,  we  understand  ;  my  wife  is 
very  ill,  and  l3nng-in.  I  am  out  of  work  I  have  no 
means,  and  I  want  you  to  come  and  attend  to  my  wife  at 
once."  Strictly  speaking  if  you  act  according  to  the 
law  you  say  to  the  man,  "  You  must  go  to  the  relieving 
officer  " — it  may  be  you  are  in  the  country  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  relieving  officer — "  You  miist  go  and  get  an 
order  from  that  official  or  else  I  will  not  come  near  your 
Avife."  On  the  other  hand  if  he  pretended  to  be  able  to 
pay  and  said  he  was  a  private  patient,  then  if  tht^ 
doctor  goes  and  it  turns  out  that  he  gets  nothing,  I 
am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  ho  should  go  to  the 
guardians  for  a  fee.  But  in  a  case  where  he  was  told  at 
the  time  that  the  man  cannot  pay,  and  that  he  only 
comes  to  him  because  he  is  the  parish  doctor,  that  makes 
a  great  deal  of  diiference.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
doctor  decides  whether  any  patient  who  calls  on  any 
excuse  shall  be  treated  as  a  pauper  or  as  a  private  patient. 

33468.  One  of  the  cases  you  cite  in  Appendix  C  {^ee 
App.  No.  XVIII  (C) ),  is  clearly  shown  to  be  not  a 
pauper  case,  because  the  man  said  he  could  afford  to  pay 
and  he  did  not  know  why  ho  had  leen  sent  to  the 
relieving  officer.  In  such  a  case  do  you  think  you  are 
entitled  to  a  fee  for  attending  although  the  man  himself 
has  said  he  was  not  a  pauper  ? — Take  the  conditions  on 
which  that  doctor  was  called  out  to  see  the  case.  He 
was  not  told  that  at  the  time  when  he  was  called  and  when 
he  went ;  that  is  only  what  was  replied  afterwards 
when  the  fuss  arose.  A  man  will  often  urgently  demand 
treatment,  or  some  one  for  him  will,  as  a  pauper;  and  then 
afterwards  repudiate  it  and  say,  "  I  am  not  a  pauper." 

33469.  As  I  understand  it  you  say  you  never  attend 
a  midwifery  case  as  a  private  case  unless  you  are  warned 
beforehand  ? — That  is  the  usual  custom.  Very  few 
doctors  will  go  to  confinements  unless  they  have  been 
engaged  beforehand. 

33470.  But  you  are  quite  willing  to  attend  a  case  where 
there  has  been  no  warning  provided  the  guardians  will 
pay  the  fee  ? — Yes,  if  I  am  the  district  medical  officer. 
You  see  there  is  a  great  responsibility  thrown  on  you.  If 
anythmg  did  occur,  if  perhaps  a  death  occurred,  it  would 
be  very  awkward  from  a  moral  though  I  do  not  say  from  a 
a  legal  point  of  view,  because  if  no  order  is  issued  the 
medical  officer  is  free.  But  then  there  is  public  ojiinion 
and  what  is  said  at  an  inquest,  which  has  to  be  regarded 
very  keenly  by  medical  practit  oners.  The  public  expect 
him  to  go,  and  that  is  a  great  inducement. 

33471.  Still  you  do  not  want  to  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  deciding  whether  a  poor  patient  is  a  paujjer  case  or  a 
private  case  ? — Certainly  not  ;  we  do  not  want  that 
discretion  at  all. 


33472.  But  I  do  not  see  where  you  will  draw  the  line  at 
all  ? — It  is  only  the  good  of  the  poor  one  is  thinking  of  in 
the  case.  It  is  such  a  terrible  thing  in  cases  where  in 
child-bed  a  woman  is  put  into  the  position  that  she  may 
require  urgent  attendance,  and  unless  you  go  and  see  her 
you  can  never  know  that. 

33473.  With  regard  to  the  drugs,  you  think  a  district 
medical  officer  ought  to  be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  finding 
the  drugs  ? — Yes. 

33474.  But  it  is  really  a  part  of  the  bargain  on  which 
they  were  appointed,  is  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

33475.  In  other  words,  it  means  this,  that  the  district 
medical  officers  are  underpaid  ? — Undoubtedly. 

33476.  Whether  it  is  a  question  of  the  drugs  or  anything 
else  is  a  matter  of  arrangement,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  If 
their  salaries  were  proportionately  increased  they  might 
go  on  finding  the  drugs,  only  I  think  it  is  safer  from  the 
public  point  of  view  that  the  guardians  rather  than  in- 
crease the  salary  should  take  off  the  burden  of  the  drugs. 

33477.  It  is  very  inconvenient  in  some  districts,  is  it 
not,  to  appoint  a  chemist  to  make  up  prescriptions, 
and  that  therefore  it  must  naturally  devolve  upon  the 
medical  officer  of  the  distric*^  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

33478.  In  that  case  I  suppose  you  would  feel  that  you 
ought  to  charge  your  medicines  to  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 
You  can  always  have  it  sent  from  the  nearest  town  where 
there  is  a  wholesale  druggist  who  will  supply  you  with 
invoices  with  all  the  things.  The  guardians  could  easily 
be  protected  from  the  drugs  being  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor.  I  know 
the  complication  arises  that  a  man  might  use  the  parish 
drugs  for  his  own  patients. 

33479.  You  would  not  prefer  it  the  other  way,  would 
you,  that  the  doctor  should  charge  so  much  per  bottle  for 
medicine  and  specify  the  medicine  ? — He  can  only  charge 
for  the  ra.v  material,  the  drugs;  he  wojll  n)t  charge 
for  the  medicine. 

33480.  But  medicine  is  made  up  of  drugs,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  but  his  charges  to  the  guardians  would  be  the  in- 
voices of  the  goods  sent  in  by  the  druggists. 

33481.  That  is  a  matter  of  arrangement,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

33482.  What  you  mean  is  that  the  drugs  ought  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  guardians  and  delivere:!  to  the  medical 
officer  ? — Yes. 

33483.  In  one  form  or  another  ? — I  certainly  think  so. 
As  in  London  the  practice  has  been  recognised  it  would 
seem  that  the  principle  has  been  admitted. 

33484.  It  really  does  not  matter  to  the  medical  officer, 
if  he  is  sufficiently  well  paid,  to  provide  them  himself, 
does  it  ? — No,  not  if  he  is  sufficiently  well  paid,  I  admit 
that. 

33485.  Are  there  any  medicines  that  you  would  put  in 
the  list  now  besides  quinine  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  a 
very  fair  number  I  should  think,  and  the  number  increases 
as  time  goes  on,  because  fresh  remedies  are  being  dis- 
covered. 


Mr.  Major 
(rrei'tuvood. 
M.D.,  LL.B. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


SIXTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  4:th  December',  1906. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Cliairman). 
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Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
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Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
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Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Warren,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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33486.  (Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been  Secretary 
to  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association  ? — 
Rather  over  seventeen  years — since  1889. 

33487.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  we 
will  take  as  5'our  evidence  in  chief,  and  supplement  it 
wath  questions  on  points  of  special  importance  ? — Very 
well.    (The  Witness  handed  in  the,  folloiving  statement.) 

1.  The  Jletropohtan  Provident  Medical  Association 
may  be  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  consideration  given 
to  the  question  of  thrift  and  providence  as  applied  to 
medical  attendance  by  the  leaders  of  the  great  friendly 
societies  and  others  interested  in  the  social  well-being 
V  f  the  working  classes  in  London. 

2.  These  societies  had  solved  the  problem  of  providing 
sick  benefits  and  partial  maintenance  for  their  members 
during  ill  health  or  disablement,  but  no  organised  attempt 
had  been  made  to  secure  actual  medical  treatment  for 
them  or  their  wives  and  families.  \Vhen  sickness  over- 
took them  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many  cases  relief 
was  sought  for  in  hospitals  or  free  dispensaries.  Those 
who  had  watched  the  social  and  moral  effect  upon  the 
working  classes  of  the  lavish  and  often  indiscriminite 
treatment  given  to  applicants  as  out-patients  were  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity,  in  the  interests  of  these  classes, 
for  the  reduction  of  such  assistance  and  for  the  organisa- 
tion on  the  other  hand  of  good  arrangements,  affording 
them  the  opportunity  of  pajdng  for  the  ordinary  medical 
treatment  of  their  families,  ^vith  facilities  for  obtaining 
hospital  treatment,  either  in-patient  or  consultative, 
when  necessary. 

3.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  Association 
was  established  in  1880  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Chas. 
Trevelyan,  Sir  James  Stansfeld,  Cardinal  Manning, 
Sir  WilUam  Bousfield,  and  others,  with  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  the  leaders  of  the  friendly  society  move- 
ment. 

4.  The  objects  aimed  at  were  two-fold  :  (a)  To  provide 
upon  principles  of  mutual  assurance  by  means  of  small 
periodical  payments  eiBcient  medical  treatment  and 
medicine  for  the  working  classes  who  were  unable  to 
pay  ordinary  medical  fees,  (b)  To  co-operate  with  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals  with  a 
view  of  relieving  them  of  the  large  number  of  ordinary 
cases  of  illness  that  overcrowded  their  out-patient  de- 
partments, and  referring  to  them  on  the  other  hand 
cases  requiring  special  hospital  treatment  or  which  were 
cuitable  for  clinical  instruction. 

5.  These  objects  were  to  be  attained  by  establishing 
provident  dispensaries  throughout  London  and  the 
suburbs,  or  by  taking  over  existing  dispensaries  and 
adapting  them.  Appended  is  a  table  showing  the  amount 
spent  by  the  Metropolitan  Pro  ident  Medical  Association 
on  six  typical  diiper.sarie  ■  and  medical  clubs  from  their 
foundation  to  tLc  er.d  of  1005,  with  income  derived  from 


the  cont  ibutions  of  the  pro  ident  iKembei-s  during  the 
same  period.    (See  Appendix  No.  XIX  (A).) 

6.  The  cost  of  such  a  work  at  the  outset  was  very  Metropil 
considerable.  It  was  thought  that  dispensary  buildings  Providel 
with  large  and  comfortable  waiting-rooms  were  necessary  Medicall 
to  attract  working  men  from  the  hospital  out-patient 
departments,  but  experience  has  shown  that  good  medical 
treatment,  convenience  of  situation,  opportunities  for 
seeing  a  doctor  in  the  evening,  and  home  visiting  entirely 
outweigh  the  advantages  of  handsome  buildings,  and 
the  fitting  up  of  quite  comfortable  dispensaries  is  now 
done  at  a  very  small  cost. 


7.  In  several  instances  old  established  dispensaries 
which  had  become  inefficient  through  lack  of  proper 
management  and  other  causes  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Association,  and  some  of  these,  as  at  Westbourne  Park 
and  Notting  Hill,  have  soon  become  successful. 

8.  In  outl3finT  districts,  such  as  Tottenham  and  Ed- 
monton, with  a  widely  scattered  population,  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  the  attendance  of  medical  men  at  a 
central  dispensary  has  led  to  a  development  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  in  the  formation  of  medical  clubs. 
Under  this  system  the  patients  are  seen  by  the  doctors  in 
their  own  surgeries,  where  also  medicines  are  supplied, 
the  medical  ofiBcer  receiving  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
members'  fees  than  in  the  case  of  a  dispensary.  The 
members'  contributions  are  collected  or  can  be  paid  at 
an  office  provided  for  the  purpose.  Though  a  wider  area 
can  thus  be  covered  without  the  inconvenience  to  patients 
of  going  long  distances  for  their  treatment  and  medicine, 
and  though  the  cost  of  working  is  reduced,  the  central 
dispensary  system  is  always  more  desirable  where  the 
district  is  suitable  for  it. 

9.  At  the  end  of  1905  the  Association  had  twenty-one 
dispensaries  and  medical  clubs  with  12,386  membership 
cards — family  and  single — representing  approximately 
30,000  persons  entitled  to  benefit.  These  contributed 
during  the  year  £5,240  towards  their  medical  treatment. 
(See  Appendix  No.  XIX  (B).) 

10.  As  an  instance  of  the  work  done  the  foUowing 
figures  are  taken  from  the  returns  for  1905  supplied  by 
thirteen  dispensaries  which  received  grants  from  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund.  94,021  attendances 
for  treatment  were  registered,  31,020  home  visits  M'ere 
paid  by  the  doctors,  and  there  were  195  confinements 

11.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  twenty-one  branches 
of  the  Association  do  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  provi- 
dent dispensaries  in  London.  There  are  twenty-one  others 
engaged  in  a  similar  kind  of  work  so  far  as  medical  attend- 
ance on  the  working  classes  is  concerned,  but  not  specially 
interested  in  any  scheme  for  hospital  co-operation  or  for 
interchange  of  benefits  \vith  other  institutions  of  a  like 
character.  Many  of  these  are  situated  in  the  more  well- 
to-do  parts  of  London,  where  ordinary  medical  fees  are 
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)olit  11  high,  where  honorary  subscriptions  are  more  easily  ob- 
ent      tained,  and  where  the  competition  of  hospitals  is  less 
felt.    (See  Appendix  No.  XIX  (C)  ), 

12.  If  the  provident  dispensary  movement  is  to  become 
really  successful,  and  to  be  estabhshed  as  a  recognised 
principle  in  the  medical  treatment  of  the  poor,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  should  be  a  union  of  all  these  institutions 
with  a  view  to  securing  combined  action  when  necessary 
and  facilities  for  transferring  members  without  loss  of 
benefits  when,  from  the  necessities  of  work  or  other  causes, 
they  have  to  move  from  one  part  of  London  to  another. 

13.  That  the  frequent  change  of  residence  among  many 
sections  of  the  workers,  especially  in  tlie  poorer  parts  of 
London,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  a  provident 
dispensary  is  evident  from  the  figures  quoted  in  the 
reports  of  the  Walworth  branch  of  the  Association.  During 
the  years  190.3-4-5  the  admissions  of  new  members  were 
294,  27.3,  and  305,  a  total  of  872.  But  the  losses,  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  removals,  were  234,  262,  and  253,  a 
total  of  749.    The  net  increase  for  three  years  was  123. 

14.  When  the  Association  was  established  its  benefits 
to      were  intended  for  all  sections  of  the  working  classes,  and 

we  have  seen  how  the  friendly  societies  which  represent 
the  better  paid  portion  of  the  workers  took  part  in  its 
formation.  But  experience  showed  that  to  open  the  doors 
of  the  dispensaries  to  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  would  be  setting  up  an  unfair  competition 
with  the  medical  practitioner.  Consequently  in  1887  a 
'arge  and  influential  committee  of  medical  men  and  others 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Spencer  Wells  was  called 
together  and  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations  a  wage  limit 
was  adopted  for  persons  wishing  to  become  benefit  members 
mit  of  the  Association.  This  was  fixed  at  30s.  per  week  for  a 
bois.  single  person  and  40s.  per  week  for  a  family.  If  the 
average  earnings  exceed  these  amounts  membership  is 
refused  except  under  special  circumstances.  Friendly 
societies  and  clubs  are  admitted  in  bodies  of  not  less  than 
twenty  without  the  application  of  a  wage  limit. 

15.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  intention  of  the  Association 
or  is  to  provide  medical  treatment  for  all  persons  intermediate 
I'l'-  between  the  rightful  recipients  of  free  medical  relief  and 

those  who  are  able  to  pay  ordinary  medical  fees.  The 
rates  of  payment  are  so  small  that  all  except  the  neces- 
sitous poor  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide  for 
their  own  medical  needs. 

16.  A  very  simple  scale  of  fees  was  fixed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Association's  work,  viz.,  6d.  per  month  for  an  adult 
(6s.  per  annum)  and  Is.  per  month  (12s.  per  annum)  for  a 
fami  y,  including  husband,  wife,  and  all  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  But  these  fees  proved  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  dispensaries,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of 
their  approaching  self  support  unless  members  joined  in 
very  large  numbers.  Women  and  children,  who  require 
as  a  rule  more  medical  treatment  than  men,  formed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members,  and  experience  also  showed 
that  the  amount  of  sickness  where  the  membership  is 
small  is  greater  in  comparison  than  where  it  is  large. 

17.  A  new  scale  of  fees  was  adopted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Sir  Spencer  Well's  committee  mentioned  above 
viz.,  6d.  per  month  for  one  adult,  lOd.  per  month  for  a 
man  and  wife,  and  2d.  per  month  for  each  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Not  more  than  four  children  in  a 
family  to  be  charged  for.  This  makes  the  highesv  pay- 
ment for  a  family  Is.  6d.  per  month,  18s.  per  annum.  In 
one  or  two  instances  the  fees  for  children  have  been  raised 
to  3d.  per  month,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  contribution 
(or  adults  at  Whitechapel  and  Walworth  has  been  reduced 
to  4d.  per  month.  A  double  scale  of  fees,  according  to 
wages  e.irned,  was  tri  d  at  Whitechapel,  but  with  little 
ouccess. 

18.  These  payments  refer  only  to  persons  joining 
when  in  good  health.  Persons  actually  ill  wishing  to 
become  members  pay  2s.  6d.  for  a  week's  treatment, 
and  Is.  per  week  after,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  illness, 
when  they  become  ordinary  members. 

19.  Persons  suffering  from  chronic  ailments  are  ad- 
mitted with  the  medical  officer's  consent  upon  payment 
t-f  a  higher  monthly  fee  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
complaint. 

20.  For  confinements  15s.  is  the  fee  for  a  doctor  and 
7s.  6d.  for  a  midwife.  These  amounts  may  be  paid 
in  iijstalments. 
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21.  In  addition  to  the  payments  mentioned  above  a  3Tr.  C.  H. 
charge  of  one  penny  is  made  when  a  prescription  is  dis-  Warren. 
pensed.   

4  Dec.  190(i. 

22.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  a  depar-   

ture  from   the  original  plan  of  the  Association.    At  jMeLiopolitan 

the  outset  it  was  assumed  that  members  would  make  P'ovident 

their  payments  at  the  dispensaries  on  certain  fixed  days —  ^Medical 

monthly  or  quarterlj^ — as  in  the  case  of  sick  benefit  -'^"^sociation. 

societies,  and  in  the  earher  branches,  more  especially     , .  ~( 

,    . ,       ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .        .,1    ,     •     <-  iiar^'c  tor 

m  better  class  neighbourhoods,  this  practice  still  obtains  medicines 

But  in  the  poorer  parts,  and  in  the  medical  clubs  of  Method  of 

outlying  districts,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  institute  c')!lectiu,i; 

a  system  of  weekly  collections  at  the  homes  of  the  members,  ineniber-  liip 

This  has  added  to  the  cost  of  management,  but  it  has  ^"^^^ 

also  had  the  effect  of  bringing  into  the  dispensaries  ''-'i^'t'S. 

persons  with  lower  average  earnings.    The  small  weekly 

fee  is  easily  foimd  where  there  might  be  considerable 

difficulty  in  putting  by  the  larger  amount  recj^uired  for 

a  monthly  or  quarterly  payment. 

23.  In  return  for  the  payments  mentioned,  members  Benefits  of 
of  the  Association  have  their  choice  of  doctors  from  niembership 
the  medical  staff,  and  medical  attendance  at  the  dis-  ^'"^  ciioice  of 
pensaries  at  the  doctors'  surgeries,  or  in  their  own  homes  "^'-"^toi. 
when  necessary.    The  cUspensary  doctor  becomes  the 

family  doctor,  and  there  is  thus  secured  for  each  member 
that  individual  treatment,  based  upon  knowledge  of 
domestic  circumstances,  which  is  necessarily  absent  when 
patients  are  treated  as  it  were  in  the  mass  in  hospital 
out-patient  rooms. 

24.  A  dentist  is  attached  to  each  dispensary.    Advice  Dentistry, 
and  extractions  are  free  to  members  :    new  teeth  are 
sjipplicd  at  reduced  charges. 

25.  It  has  always  been  recognised  by  the  Association  (competition 
that  the  operations  of  a  provident  dispensary  must  "f  provident 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  compete  with  the  doctors  ^,i^t^^"^^^'H^ 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  located.  This  must  he  ^^^^.^^^^^ ^ 
specially  so  where  the  ordinary  medical  fees  are  low. 

26.  To  obviate  as  far  as  possible  any  undue  com-  ("ompo&itioii 
petition,  the  staff  in  every  case  is  formed  from  medical  C'f  medical 
men  already  practising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ^'"''■'^  ?^  t'^e 
dispensary.    The  appointments  on  the  staff  are  jjractically  ^'^''ociation. 
open  to  all  doctors,  but  at  first  it  is  generally  sufficient 

to  select  three  or  four  only,  increasing  the  number  as 
the  work  progresses. 

27.  \Vhile  anxious  to  secure  adequate  remuneration  for  Eemuner- 
the  doctors,  who  receive  at  least  one  half  of  the  members'  ation  of 
contributions,  the  Association  realises  that  when  a  dis-  dispensary 
pensary  is  in  the  making  the  amount  paid  to  them  is  small,  "^''^tors. 
When  a  dispensary  has  become  well  established  and  the 
number  of  members  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  near  self 
support,  considerable  sums  are  divided  among  them. 

For  the  last  three  years  the  amount  paid  to  the  medical 
staff'  has  averaged  £3,500. 

28.  In  one  instance — at  Pimlico — the  Association  was  Experiment 
induced  on  account  of  local  circumstances  to  depart  from  of  having 
its  ordinary  practice,  and  in  place  of  the  usual  staff  to  resident 
appoint  one  medical  officer  who  resided  on  the  dispensary  uiedical 
premises  and  was  solely  responsible  for,  and  gave  his  whole  pjj-j'j^'^^ 
time  to,  the  work  of  the  institution.    He  was  paid  a  fixed  Dispensary 
salary,   had  rooms  provided,  and  received  in  addition  a  and  reasons 
percentage  of  all  the  members'  payments.    It  was  soon  fur  its 
apparent  that  under  such  a  system  the  enforcement  of  a  abandon- 
wage  limit  became  difficult,  and  persons  were  admitted  r»ent. 

for  dispensary  treatment  who  were  able  to  pay  the  fees  of 
the  local  doctors.  The  Association  felt  that  this  was  a 
violation  of  its  principles  and  the  dispensary  had  to  be 
given  up.  This  step  would  perhaps  not  have  been  neces- 
sary but  for  the  fact  that  the  local  committee  of  manage- 
ment consisted  entirely  of  the  benefit  members.  The 
plan  of  having  a  doctor  whose  interests  were  confined  to 
the  dispensarj'  and  who  was  under  their  control  appealed 
to  them  and  they  were  unwilling  to  consider  anj"  change. 

29.  The  original  intention  of  the  Association  was  that  The  nianage- 
the  management  of  the  separate  dispensaries  should  be  nient  of  tiie 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  provident  members  with  disjiensaries. 
representatives  of  the  medical  staff  on  each  committee. 

30.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  dispensaries  would  very 
soon  become  self-supporting  and  there  would  te  no  element 
of  charity  after  the  initial  outlay  had  been  incurred, 
hence  they  should  be  governed  by  and  for  the  members. 
But  these  hopes  were  realised  in  only  a  few  instances,  and 
it  became  evident  that  committees  of  members  and 
doctors  only  would  not  be  successful. 

3  E 
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31.  As  other  interests  were  called,  into  action  these 
interests  had  to  be  considered,  and  the  gene  ally  recog- 
nised committee  now  is  one  consisting  of  benefit 
members,  the  medical  staff,  representatives  of  local 
hospitals  and  k'ndred  institutions,  honorary  sub- 
scribers, and  social  workers.  Agreement  between  the 
doctors  and  the  working  men  is  much  promoted  by 
the  representation  of  these  other  classes  on  the  com- 
mittees. 

32.  The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Association  are 
.  ex-ojficio  members  of  all  branch  committees.  Meetings 

are  held  monthly  with  a  good  average  attendance, 
the  secretary  of  the  Association  being  generally  present. 
Great  assistance  is  rendered  by  the  clergy  of  all  denom- 
inations in  advocating  and  promoting  the  work  of  the 
Association. 

33.  These  local  committees  regulate  the  work  of  their 
respective  branches  and  send  delegates — medical  and  lay 
— to  the  council  of  the  Association,  which  includes  also 
representatives  of  the  hospitals,  of  the  medical  profession 
generally,  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  and  the  Cliarity 
Organisation  Society,  ■with  others  interested  in  the  subject 
of  medical  relief.  This  coimcil  forms  the  ultimate  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Association,  and  elects  annually  from  its 
members  an  executive  committee  to  carry  oxit  the  details 
of  administration. 

34.  The  figures  given  on  a  previous  page  as  to  the 
result  of  twenty-five  years'  work  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
realise  the  expectations  of  the  founders  of  the  Association, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  the  causes  of  the  com- 
parative want  of  success  of  the  provident  dispensary  move- 
ment in  London. 

35.  Foremost  among  these  must  be  mentioned  the 
treatment  given  in  the  outpatient  departments  of  hospitals. 

36.  The  evils  spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  these  notes 
have  become  intensified.  Hospitals  are  larger,  out- 
patient departments  are  more  attractive,  and  in  many 
cases  persons  are  admitted  without  sufficient  inquiry  as 
to  their  fitness  for  hospital  treatment,  either  on  the 
ground  of  means,  or  the  state  of  their  health.  The  depen- 
dence of  the  hosjjital  for  fimds  on  the  publication  of 
statistics  showing  the  number  of  persons  treated  is  a  great 
bar  to  any  real  reduction  of  out-patients. 

Effect  of  37.  The  experience  of  the  Association  has  been  that  the 

distance  from  most  successful  pro\adent  dispensaries  are  those  farthest 
a  hospital  on  removed  from  hospitals,  e.g.,  Battersea,  Camber  well, 
success  of  a  Deptford,  Greenwich,  Kilbum,  Lewisham,  Dulwich, 
provident  -while  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  them  to  attain  to  any 
( i.spensarj .  measure  of  success  in  close  competition  with  free  hospital 
treatment. 

38.  One  exception  to  this  general  statement  must  be 
mentioned  here  in  the  case  of  the^^Tiitechapel  branch  of  the 
Association.  This  dispensary  was  opened  in  1889  im- 
mediately opposite  the  London  Hospital,  and  soon  attained 
a  membership  roll  of  over  4,000  persons.  Its  success  must 
be  attributed  to  the  large  proportion  of  Jewish  members  on 
the  books,  who  appear  to  be  naturally  thrifty  and  anxious 
to  make  provision  for  their  medical  treatment. 

39.  On  the  other  hand  dispensaries  in  Leicester  Street 
and  Goswell  Road  were  closed  after  considerable  sums 
had  been  spent  on  them  in  consequence  of  the  gratuitous 
treatment  given  at  the  Charing  Cross,  St  Bartholomew's, 
and  other  hospitals. 

40.  The  appointment  of  trained  almoners  as  inquiry 
officers  in  the  casualty  and  out-patient  departments  of 
some  hospitals  is  having  a  beneficial  effect  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  more  felt  when  the  adoption  of  this  system 
becomes  general. 

41.  The  operations  of  free  dispensaries  are  more  local 
than,  those  of  hospitals  and  the  difficulties  of  contending 
against  them  are  perhaps  greater.  Local  subscribers,  the 
clergy,  tradesmen,  and  others  dispense  the  charity  in  the 
form  of  free  treatment  letters,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  where  local  and  personal  interests  are  at 
stake  much  discrimination  will  be  shown  in  the  bestowal  of 
these  favours. 

42.  The  closing  of  a  provident  dispensary  in  Bethnal 
Green  after  four  years'  work  and  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
£900  was  on  account  of  the  ease  with  M'hich  gratuitous 
medical  relief  could  be  obtained,  more  especially  from  the 
Queen  Adelaide  Free  Dispensary. 
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43.  The  partial  or  non-success  of  provident  dispensary 
work  in  districts  like  Bloomsbury,  Blackfriars,  and  West 
Ham  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  general  hospitals  and  free  dispensaries,  and 
little  attempt  is  made  to  confine  gratuitous  medical  treat- 
ment to  the  proper  recipients. 

44.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  two  free  dispensaries 
have  recently  adopted  provident  principles  through  repre- 
sentations made  by  this  Association. 

45.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  gratuitous 
supply  of  medical  relief  given  under  the  Poor  Law  affects 
the  work  of  provident  dispensaries.  There  appears  to  be 
a  consensus  of  opinion  that  orders  for  mecUcal  attendance 
from  the  parish  are  obtained  without  much  difficulty, 
there  being  no  serious  inquiry  or  investigation  as  to  the 
means  of  recipients. 

46.  A  wide  scope  is  also  being  given  in  some  districts 
to  Poor  Law  infirmaries  where,  not  only  the  destitute  are 
admitted,  but  workmen  suffering  from  accident  and  others 
who  recognise  that  as  good  medical  treatment  and  as  much 
comfort  are  to  be  obtained  in  these  infirmaries  as  in  the 
regular  hospitals.  There  may  be  something  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  this,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  is 
well  that  respectable  working  people  should  enter  infirma- 
ries and  occupy  the  same  wards  as  the  actually  destitute. 

47.  The  Out-reHef  and  Dispensaries  Committee  of  the 
St.  Pancras  Board  of  Guardians  reported  in  1903,  "It  is  a 
serious  fact  that  parochial  medical  rehef  is  the  first  door 
leading  to  chronic  pauperism,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a 
handbill  containing  information  relating  to  the  various 
provident  dispensaries  within  the  parish  should  be  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  reheving  officers  to  applicants  for 
such  relief."  In  1904  the  same  committee  reported,  "  The 
attention  directed  in  the  last  report  to  the  existence  of 
provident  dispensaries  within  the  parish  is  having  a  salu- 
tary effect  as  regards  the  appUcants  for  medical  reUef." 

48.  The  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians  have  recently 
made  incjuiries  as  to  provident  dispensaries  in  their 
district  «ith  a  view  to  similar  action  being  taken,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the 
metropolis  will  follow  these  examples. 

49.  The  Mctropohtan  Provident  Medical  Association,  Scheme 
however,  beUeves  that  a  much  closer  connection  between  co-opera 
the  Poor  Law  and  provident  dispensaries  is  possible  and  ^^^^^^^ 
desirable.  If  a  complete  sj'stem  of  self-supporting  dis-  jj^Qyi^gj 
pensaries  could  be  formed  throughout  London  in  every  (ligpenss 
Poor  Law  district,  medical  relief  could  then  be  given 
through  them  rather  than  through  the  Poor  Law  dispen- 
saries as  at  present.  Applicants  might  be  treated  at  the 
expense  of  the  guardians  for  a  stated  time  by  the  medical 
staff  of  the  provident  dispensaries,  which  might  include  the 
present  Poor  Law  doctors.  At  the  end  of  the  ilkiess  the 
patients  could  become  ordinary  benefit  members  by  pay- 
ing the  small  weekly  or  monthly  fees.  The  cost  under 
such  a  system  would  be  much  less  than  at  present,  and  the 
restdt  to  the  persons  treated,  removed  as  they  would  be 
from  the  close  influence  of  the  Poor  Law,  beneficial  in 
every  vay. 

33488.  {Chairman.)  You  state  under  paragraph  4 
the  objects  and  methods  of  the  Association.  You 
had  a  positive  and  a  negative  object:  you  wished  to 
provide,  on  principles  of  mutual  assurance,  for  the  working 
classes  who  were  unable  to  pay  ordinary  or  high  medical 
fees,  and  then  you  wished  to  relieve  the  Metropohtan 
Hospitals  of  a  certain  proportion  of  their  out-patient 
treatment  ?— That  is  so. 

33489.  You  were  actuated  in  the  second  object  by  the 
beUef  that  an  indiscriminate  out-patient  system  of 
relief  is  demoralising  ? — ^Yes. 

33490.  That  is  your  general  experience  ?— That  is  so. 

33491.  That  being  the  object,  you  found  out  that 
there  were  two  different  classes  of  provident  dispensaries 
which  could  be  estabhshed,  one  with  buildings,  and 
the  other  without  buildings,  but  where  patients 
could  be  seen  by  doctois  in  their  ovm  surgeries?— 
That  is  so.  The  principle  is  the  same,  but  it  is  carried 
out  in  rather  a  different  way. 

33492.  Of  the  two  you  prefer  the  first  system  ?— 
We  prefer  the  provident  dispensary  system,  certainly. 
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tan     33493.  Has  the  other  led  to  any  special  difficulties  ? — 
No,  none  whatever,  and  possibly  among  the  patients 
themselves  it  finds  a  little  more  favour  than  the  provident 
•  dispensary  itself,  because  they  go  to  the  doctor's  house, 
and  they  like  that. 

33494.  I  suppose  it  further  has  the  advantage  of  being 
cheaper  in  the  first  instance  ? — Undoubtedly. 

33495.  And  unless  you  had  this  alternative  method  of 
establishing  dispensaries  you  would  have  been  unable  to 
have  created  them  in  certain  of  the  poorer  parts  of  London? 
— We  should  have  found  it  very  difficult  where  we  have 
a  scattered  population. 

33496.  Now  as  regards  the  results  attained,  you  had 
twenty-one  dispensaries  and  medical  clubs  in  existence  at 
the  end  of  1905  ?— Yes. 

of     33497.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  twenty-one 
dispensaries  and  the  smaller  figure  of  thirteen  which 
luid  received  grants  from  the  MetroiwUtan  Hospital  Fund  ? — ■ 
J   The  branches  which  are  marked  as  medical  clubs  do  not 
,\    fulfil  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund,  and   consequently  are  not  ehgible   for  a  grant 
from  that  body. 

33498.  They  not  having  got  the  buildings,  I  suppose  ? — 
They  not  having  got  the  buildings. 

33499.  That  is  a  necessary  condition,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

33500.  There  should  be,  so  to  say,  an  institution  of 
some  kind  ? — Yes.  Then  in  the  case  of  Croydon,  it 
does  not  come  within  the  Metropolitan  area  actually,  and 
it  has  never  apphed  for  a  grant.  The  last  new  one  is  also 
not  yet  eligible  for  a  grant  from  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund,  because  it  has  not  yet  produced  three  years' 
reports  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  further  branch,  the  one 
at  Deptford,  it  is  quite  self  supporting,  and  has  no  need 
of  a  grant  from  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund. 

33501.  Then  the  number  of  attendances,  put  at  94,000, 
and  the  number  of  home  visit?,  31,000,  and  the  195  con- 
finements only  relate  to  the  work  of  the  thirteen  dispen- 
saries ? — That  is  so,  where  we  have  more  accurate  returns 
based  upon  the  figures  submitted  to  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund. 

33502.  Those  figures  do  not  express  the  full  amount  of 
the  work  you  did  ? — Quite  so. 

33503.  Are  these  different  Provident  Associations  each 
separate,  or  can  a  member  belonging  to  one  be  transferred 
to  another  ? — In  case  of  removal,  yes. 

33504.  How  comes  it  to  pass  there  is  such  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  Provident  Associations  from  a  shifting 
population  ? — I  suppose  it  is  that  when  they  move  they  do 
not  always  go  into  a  district  where  we  have  another  branch 
of  the  Associat  ion,  and  hence  they  are  practically  lost. 

33505.  Have  you  made  a  calculation  of  what  is  the 
limit  of  area  which  can  be  served  by  a  dispensary  ? — No. 
It  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  distance  -which  a 

y-  medical  man  will  go  in  his  ordinary  visiting.  We  have 
found  it  extremely  difficult  in  London  to  fix  a  limit  even  in 
the  case  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  which  I  believe  expect 
to  be  visited  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  but  three  miles  in 
London  seems  such  an  enormous  distance  for  a  medical 
man  to  go,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  fix  an  actual 
limit.  I  should  saj''  that  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  dis- 
pensary, or  in  some  cases  from  the  doctor's  house,  is  as  far 
as  he  ■will  visit. 

33506.  And  reversing  it,  I  suppose  a  mile  and  a  half  is 
about  as  far  as  a  patient  could  walk  to  go  to  a  dispensary  ? 
—Yes. 

33507.  As  the  persons  attending  would  generally  be 
working  people  who  have  either  done  a  day's  work,  or  were 
rather  ailing,  that  is  about  the  limit  ? — Yes. 

33508.  Assuming  you  could  establish  these  institutions 
all  over  London,  you  would  not  lose  by  a  shifting  popula- 
tion ? — No,  we  should  not  lose  them. 

n  of  33509.  May  I  ask  you  what  is  the  calculation ;  is  it 
supposed  that  the  fees  ^laid  each  year  are  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses  or  do  you  take  a  longer  period  ? 
To  make  my  question  a  Httle  clearer,  I  allude  to  your 
statement  that  the  larger  the  numbers,  proportionately, 
the  less  is  the  amount  of  sickness  ?— We  find  that,  as 
the  dispensary  increases,  we  get  a  larger  proportion  of 
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33510.  Taking  time  in  the  same  way,  do  you  say  that  in  

ten  years  the  average  of  sickness  would  be  less  than  in  one  Metropolitan 
year  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  say  that.    It  would,  of  course,  Provident 
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33511.  There  is  no  actuarial  calculation  made  as  to  how   

many  years  ? — I  think  not. 

33512.  It  would  not  be  possible  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

33513.  Epidemics  would  come  in  ? — Yes  ;  and  wjuld 
affect  very  largely  the  results. 

33514.  So  you  are  not  able  to  base  it  upon  the  same 
actuarial  principles  as  a  life  assurance  company  ? — No. 

33515.  The  assumption  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  one  year's 
payment  is  sufficient ;  does  not  that  rather  tend  to  people 
taking  their  names  off  for  a  yea.r  because  they  can  get  on 

again  ? — No,  we  should  not  allow  them  to  come  on  again  xhe  penalty 
except  under  special  conditions.  That,  of  course,  would  for  brtak  of 
be  quite  opposed  to  the  principles  of  insurance  and  of  nieniber-hip. 
providence. 

33516.  What  steps  can  you  take  to  ensure  continuity, 
only  the  rule  that  if  persons  come  off  they  have  to  forfeit 
something  ? — They  lose  their  benefits. 

33517.  For  the  time  being  ? — For  the  time  being. 

33518.  Can  they  come  in  on  tht  same  terms  ?— They 
could  not  come  on  in  the  same  dispensary  unless  they 
have  moved  to  some  other  part  of  London,  and  have 
given  notice  of  thek  intention  to  move,  then,  should  they 
come  back,  they  are  re -admitted. 

33519.  I  suppose  you  have  considered  a  good  deal 
what  are  the  best  methods  to  adopt  to  ensure  continuity 
of  payment  ? — No,  I  do  not  tliink  we  have.  I  think  the 
fact  that  a  person  is  getting  good  medical  treatment  for 
small  tees  is  the  only  thing  which  keeps  them  in  the 
dispensary. 

33520.  Now  we  pass  on  to  the  persons  who  are  entitled  Persons 
to  benefits.  You  took  precautions  against  persons  entitled  to 
whose  circumstances  were  such  as  would  enable  them  to 
pay  the  full  medical  tees  joining  these  Associations  ? — 
Yes,  at  the  first  onset  we  had  no  such  precautions,  I 
think,  simply  because  we  were  very  largely  depending 
upon  the  help  which  we  should  receive  from  the  great, 
friendly  societies,  and  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to 
suggest  any  wage  Umit  in  those  cases  ;  but  some  jears 
after  we  had  been  at  work,  it  was  found  that  some  such 
method  must  be  adopted  of  keeping  out  persons  who  were 
well  able  to  pajr  the  ordinary  medical  fees  ;  then  the  wage 
limit  was  adopted. 

33.521.  You  admit  from  friendly  societies  and  clubs 
not  less  than  twenty  ? — We  admit  them  as  clubs. 

33522.  That  is  twenty  at  a  time  ? — Not  less  than 
twenty  coming  in  at  one  time. 

33523.  There  you  do  not  look  into  the  income  ? — We 
do  not  look  into  the  income. 

33524.  In  fact,  you  take  what  the  regulations  of  thj 
Society  may  be  whose  members  are  entering  ? — Yes. 

33525.  Then  you  state  the  cost  of  membership,  and  Membership 
that  the  fe;s  were  raised  under  Sir  Spencer  Wells'  Com-  terms  foi 
Qiittee  ? — Yes  ;   there  was  a  very  simple  scale  of  6d.  j)er  families, 
month  for  an  adult  and  Is.  for  a  family.    That  has  been 

altered  to  make  the  larger  families  pay  more  in  proportion 
to  the  smaller  ones  and  to  the  single  persons. 

33526.  If  the  head  of  a  family  belongs  to  the  Institu- 
tion and  only  pays  for  himself,  he  can  obtain  medical 
assistance,  but  at  rather  a  higher  rate,  for  his  family  ? — No, 
he  cannot  obtain  medical  assistance  for  his  family  unless 
they  are  enrolled  on  the  books  of  the  dispensary. 

33527.  What  would  he  do  in  that  case  ;  would  he  got  the 
doctor  who  was  attached  to  the  provident  institution  to 
visit  his  family,  and  pay  him  the  ordinary  fee  ? — He 
might  do  that ;  but,  of  course,  wo  could  not  recognise 
the  wife  and  family  unless  they  were  members  of  the 
Institution. 

33528.  Quite  so.  Is  that  done  to  any  considerable 
extent  ? — I  should  think  it  is  more  likely  that  the  head  of 
a  family  would  not  be  a  member,  and  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren would  be  members. 
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33529.  Are  there  a  considerable  number  of  your  mem- 
bers who  are  not  heads  of  a  family  ? — Yes,  a  considerable 
number.  The  men  are  frequently  in  other  clubs  and 
other  societies,  where  they  have  both  sick  benefits  and 
medical  treatment. 
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33530.  Is  the  rate  higher  for  a  woman  ? — No,  it  is  the 
same. 

33531.  A  person  who  is  actually  ill  and  not  a  member  is 
allowed  to  become  a  member  by  paying  half  a  crown  for 
a  week's  treatment  ? — Yes  ;  a  special  fee  for  immediate 
treatment,  with  the  proviso  that  after  the  treatment  and 
after  the  illness  they  become  provident  members. 

33532.  Do  you  get  many  in  that  way  ? — A  considerable 
"  number. 

33533.  And  having  paid  their  half-crown,  they  remain 
I  suppose  ? — They  remain. 

33534.  In  fact,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  they  have, 
paid  a  higher  entrance  fee  ? — Yes. 

33535.  Therefore  they  are  noi  likely  to  forego  the 
advantages  ? — Quite  so. 

33536.  I  should  say  those  are  desirable  members,  are 
they  not,  because  they  have  found  th?  want  of  a 
provident  institution  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  desirable 
members. 

33537.  You  have  been  obliged  to  collect  the  payments 
yourselves  in  certain  parts  of  London  ? — Yes,  in  several 
parts  of  London. 

33538.  Has  that  answered  ?— Yes. 

33539.  There  is  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  people  to 
have  that  done  ? — None  whatever  ;  I  think  the}'  prefer 
it.  They  have  been  so  accustomed  by  insurance  societies 
and  other  societies  to  be  called  upon,  that  they  prefer  to 
pay  their  money  in  that  way.  I  think  the  result  has  been 
that  we  have  brought  into  our  dispensaries  jjeople  of  a 
rather  poorer  class  with  less  means  than  those  who  have 
joined  themselves  and  have  paid  their  contributions 
either  monthly  or  quarterly,  as  the  case  might  be.  They 
are  able  to  put  by  the  small  fee  of  Id.  or  I  Jd.  for  the  week 
when  they  would  find  a  great  difficulty  in  saving  lor  the 
whole  month  or  the  quarter. 

33540.  I  suppose  you  visit,  if  possible,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  when  they  have  their  wages  ? — Yes. 

33541.  Then  you  tried  a  system  at  Pimlico  that  was  not 
altogether  a  success ;  the  medical  officer  there  had  a  fixed 
salary  and  rooms  provided,  and  he  got  a  percentage  on 
all  the  members'  payments  ? — -Yes. 

33542.  That  system  rather  induced  persons  to  try  and 
avail  themselves  of  it  who  were  above  the  scale  of  in- 
come ? — ^That  is  so  ;  it  is  a  system  that  lends  itself  very 
readily  to  the  dispensary  becoming  self  supporting, 
but  it  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Association 
in  so  far  as  it  opens  the  door  for  persons  to  come  in  who 
can  quite  well  afford  to  pay  ordinary  medical  fees. 

Dispensaries  33543.  Now  we  come  to  management ;  these  dis- 
entirely  or  pensaries  are  not  self-supporting  from  the  fees  paid  ? — 
partially  self-  Xot  in  all  cases. 

suppoi  in„         33544.  Are  there  any  that  are  self-supporting  ? — Yes. 

The  large  clubs,  as  we  call  them,  those  where  there  are 
no  dispensary  premises,  are  very  soon  made  self-supporting 
because  the  expenses  are  less.  Deptford,  which  has  a 
very  large  friendly  society  membership,  is  also  quite 
self  supporting,  and  many  of  the  others  require  only  a 
very  small  amount  from  the  Association  to  supplement 
the  payments  of  the  benefit  members. 
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33545.  What  would  you  say  was  the  distinction  between 
your  Association  and  a  friendly  society  ? — I  should  say 
that  the  great  distinction  is  that  in  our  Association  mem- 
bers are  paying  for  what  might  be  called  abstract  benefit?. 
In  the  friendly  societies,  oi  course,  they  have  a  very  large 
interest  in  the  society,  and  they  receive  very  tangible 
benefits  in  the  shape  of  payments  during  sickness,  and 
so  on. 

33546.  Do  the  two  conflict  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

33547.  The  friendly  societies  would  provide  the  funds  7 
—Yes. 

33548.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  treatment  ? — 
Yes.  Medical  attendance  is  not  a  part  of  the  friendl}- 
;30ciety  work.    They  have  not  in   many   cases  fixed 
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payment  which  would  ensure  medical  treatment.  The 
jjayments  cover  sick  benefits,  but  not  actual  medical 
treatment. 

33549.  The  payment  would  come  out  of  the  benefit,  I 
suppose  ? — No,  the  payment  for  the  medical  relief  would 
be  an  extra  payment. 

33550.  It  is  taking  you,  perhaps,  a  little  off  the  line, 
but  is  not  the  sick  benefit  money  given  to  people  who  are 
ill  and  unable  to  work  ? — Quite  so. 

33551.  Then  they  can  devote  that  mcney  to  any  pur- 
pose they  choose  ? — Yes. 

33552.  Does  it  not  a  little  conflict  with  j-our  system, 
which  is  that  a  person  by  paying  in  advance  should 
secure  medical  treatment  1 — But  many  friendly  societies 
have  supplemented  their  payment  for  sick  benefits  by 
putting  another  small  payment  cn  for  medical  treatment. 

33553.  So  that  out  of  the  sick  benefit  only  a  very 
small  sum  would  have  to  be  paid  to  secure  medical  treat- 
ment ? — Very  small  indeed. 

33554.  So  in  that  sense  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man 
should  not  belong  to  both  ? — Many  do.  I  should  think 
we  have  about  5,000  in  the  various  dispensaries  who  aie 
members  of  both  societies.  Hearts  of  Oak,  Oddfellows, 
Foresters,  and  other  recognised  societies. 

33555.  Have  those  friendly  societies  got  their  medical 
officers  ? — In  these  cases  they  have  not,  excepting  through 
our  dispensaries. 

33556.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  have  to  pass  the  doctor 
before  you  are  admitted  to  the  Foresters  or  Oddfellows  ? 
—Yes. 

33557.  So  they  have  their  recognised  officer  ? — -No. 

33558.  Many  courts  and  lodges  have  them  ? — Yes. 

33559.  Some  of  the  lodges  take  a  subscription  of  Id. 


Not  all  friendly  societies  have  adopted  the  system  you 
mentioned.  Where  they  have  not  they  find  it  is  quite 
convenient  to  enroll  themselves  under  our  dispensaries. 
May  I  give  you  an  instance  ?  We  have  a  court  of  Foresters 
which  meets  near  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  the  Guildford 
Arms.  Twenty  years  ago  the  whole  of  their  members 
lived  in  the  district  covered  by  our  Bloomsbury  and 
Camden  Town  branches,  and  they  appointed  the  Provident 
Medical  Association  as  their  medical  officer  and  received 
treatment  from  the  dispensary  doctors.  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  members,  on  account  of  their  work  and  so  on, 
have  moved  to  various  parts  of  London,  and  we  now  have 
members  of  that  court  in  thirteen  branches  of  the  Associa- 
tion, practically  covering  the  whole  of  London.  In  such 
a  case  no  single  medical  officer  could  treat  the  whole  of 
those  members,  but  through  our  Association  we  are  able 
to  find  a  medical  officer  for  each  member  of  that  court ; 
and  something  like  5,000  members  of  friendly  societies 
provide  for  their  medical  treatment  in  that  way.  Of 
course,  many  other  friendly  societies,  have  their  own 
medical  officers  for  which  they  pay,  I  suppose,  much  the 
same  kind  of  fee  as  we  charge. 

33560.  [Chairman.)  That  is  to  say,  they  have  attached 
to  the  benefits  a  provident  medical  branch  ?— Yes,  of 
course,  their  whole  society  is  provident. 

33561.  Docs  charity  form  any  large  item  of  the  in-  Charitable 
come  necessary  to  support  these  institutions  ? — Not  very  subscriptio 
large.  It  varies,  of  course,  with  the  district  and  the  to  provide) 
difficulties  of  carrymg  on  our  dispensaries.-  dispensaric 

33562.  I  assume  it  is  necessary  generally  at  the  be- 
ginning to  establish  a  dispensary  ? — Yes.  It  takes  a 
considerable  amount ;  then  it  gradually  becomes  self- 
supporting,  or  nearly  so. 

33563.  The  charge  on  charity  or  outside  funds  ought  to 
become  less  and  less  ? — Yes,  it  becomes  less  and  less. 

33564.  I  suppose  the  Association  aimually  allocates 
certain  sums  to  the  dispensaries  that  most  want  assis- 
tance ? — Yes,  as  far  as  our  funds  will  allow. 

33565.  Are  the  subscriptions  paid  uito  a  common 
fund  or  are  they  earmarked  to  a  particular  dispensary  ? 
— They  are  paid  into  the  funds  of  the  individual  dis- 
pensary, each  is  self-managed. 

33566.  I  mean  are  the  subscriptions  paid  to  a  common 
fund  ?— Yes. 

-No. 


33567.  Do  you  not  earmark  them  in  any  way  ?- 
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33568.  With  regard  to  the  hindrances  to  progress,  the 
main  hindrance,  you  think,  is  the  extension  of  free  out- 
patient treatmont  at  the  hospitals  ? — I  do. 

33569.  Has  that  grown  very  much  of  recent  years  ? 
— Very  much. 

33570.  And,  following  that  up,  where  your  dispen- 
saries are  most  successful  is  in  those  parts  ot  London 
where  there  are  fewest  hospitals  or  in  localities  which  are 
furthest  removed  from  them  ? — Quite  so. 

33571.  Take  Camberwoll  as  an  illustration.  There  is, 
as  you  know,  a  first-class  infii-mary  there  ? — Yes. 

33572.  Fitted  up  well  and  quite  up  to  modern  re- 
quirements. From  your  experience  can  you  say  that 
a  better  class  go  for  poor-relief  there  than  in  other  parts 
of  London  ? — You  refer  now  to  the  Poor  Law  dispen- 
sary ? 

33573.  Yes,  the  infirmary  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could 
quite  make  that  statement. 

33574.  Do  you  think  the  result  of  this  free  out-patient 
treatment  at  the  hospitals  is  to  induce  rather  a  bettor  class 
to  go  there  than  before  ? — I  think  so. 

33575.  The  movement  is  rather  ujiwards  ? — Especially 
too,  where  a  small  charge  is  made  at  the  hospital.  The 

.  ^^  feeling  is  that  when  they  have  paid  their  3d.  they  have 
paid  for  what  they  are  receiving,  and  they  are  not  the 
]jy     recipients  of  charity.    I  fear  in  many  cases  that  tends 
to  keep  the  real  poor,  tliost  who  find  difficulty  in  pro- 
int     viding  the  fee  charged,  out  of  the  out-patient  depart- 
eiits.  ixient. 

33576.  Are  there  hospitals  other  than  the  London 
Hospital  which  charge  that  fee  ? — Guy's  has  charged 
a  fee  now  for  some  years. 

33577.  The  other  hospitals  are  mostly  free  ? — Mostly 
free. 

33578.  Which  of  the  two  systems  do  you  think  operates 
most  against  your  association,  the  free  or  the  three- 
penny ? — I  think  the  hospital  where  there  is  a  payment. 
We  find  that  the  competition  with  our  Whitechapel 
Dispensary  is  keener  now  than  before  there  was  a  pay- 
ment charged  in  the  out-patient  dejDartment. 

33579.  Threepence  is  a  sort  of  cover  to  the  self-respect 
ot  the  individuals  ? — Yes. 

33580.  How  has  your  Whitechapel  Dispensary  held 
its  own  with  the  London  Hospital  ? — T  think  simply 
because  of  the  reason  I  have  given  here,  that  possibly 
from  about  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  our  Members  are  Jewish 
Members,  and  they  are  extremely  keen  on  getting  medical 
treatment  on  the  lines  of  our  association. 

3358L  If  3d.  does  not  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  medical 
treatment,  I  should  have  thought  they  would  have  been 
rather  keen  on  obtaining  it? — Not  a  great  many  Jews 
go  to  the  Londort  Hospital,  I  think. 

33582.  (Miss  Hill.)  Is  it  not  attendance  at  their  own 
home  that  attracts  them  to  provident  dispensaries  ? — 
I  think  very  largely. 

33583.  That  seems  to  draw  such  a  broad  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  hospitals  and  the  provident 
dispensaries  ?— The  home  visiting  is  quite  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  dispensary  work. 

33584.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  suppose  the  people  who  come 
to  your  dispensary  do  not  have  to  wait  so  long  as  they 
do  at  the  London  Hospital  ? — There  is  practically  no 
waiting  at  all. 

33585.  Waste  of  time  is  an  important  element  with 
Jews  :  they  do  not  like  to  waste  their  time  ? — That  is  so. 

33586.  (Chairman.)  Trained  almoners  you  think  have 
liad  a  good  influence  ? — I  think  so. 

33587.  In  the  case  of  operations  under  the  provident 
associations,  what  do  you  do  ? — Slight  operations  are 
porforraod  either  in  our  dispensaries  or  in  the  homes  of  the 
patients,  or  at  the  medical  officers'  own  surgeries,  but 
serious  operations  are  almost  invariably  referred  to  the 
most  suitable  hospital,  and  the  medical  men  themselves 
see  that  they  are  admitted,  either  on  a  note  from  the 
Association  or  by  sending  their  own  card. 

33588.  That  obtains  admission  for  them  ? — Yes. 

33589.  And  free,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 


33590.  Where  there  are  free  dispensaries  they  compete 
rather  effectively  with  you,  do  they  not  ? — We  always 
think  so. 

3359  L  What  is  the  class  of  pers  that  go  to  the  free 
dispensaries  :  are  they  much  the  same  as  those  wh  j  go  to 
the  hospitals  ? — They  are  quite  as  good  class  as  those  who 
come  to  the  provident  dispensaries. 

33592.  Can  the  free  dispensaries  give  as  good  medical 
attendance  as  the  provident  ? — I  think  so. 

33593.  How  do  they  manage  that  ? — Many  of  them  I 
was  going  to  say  are  extremely  well  able  :  many  of  them 
have  good  endowments  ;  they  have  convenient  buildings, 
and  a  good  medical  staff.  They  are  quite  able  to  do  the 
very  best  medical  work. 

33594.  Are  there  many  of  them  ?  —A  considerable 
number. 

33595.  Can  you  give  an  instance  of  one  that  is  now 
well  endowed  ?— -Bloomsbury.  We  find  it  most  difficult 
to  make  our  own  provident  dispensary  successful  with 
the  competition  of  the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary  behind  it. 

33596.  There  again  it  is  the  same  class,  I  suppose,  as 
that  which  goes  to  the  hospital  ? — Quite  so. 

33597.  Do  Poor  Law  infirmaries  compete  with  you  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  do  very  much.  It  has  never  come 
before  us  that  we  fear  very  much  from  the  competition  of 
the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  dispensaries.  That  is  a 
question  that  we  have  not  really  taken  up  very  consider- 
ably. 

33598.  Your  object,  I  understand,  is  to  provide  medical 
relief  for  those  who  are  just  above  the  class  which  pro- 
duces paupers,  and  wlio  ought  to  pay  for  their  own  medical 
relief  ? — Quite  so. 

33599.  Where  there  was  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  and  free 
out-door  relief,  it  would  impinge  rather  on  the  lower  grades 
of  your  people  ? — Yes,  somewhat. 

33600.  The  Poor  Law  infirmaries  have  improved  of 
recent  years  :  have  you  noticed  the  effect  at  all  of  the 
improvement  of  the  infirmaries  upon  yom-  Association  ? — 
I  do  not  think  we  have  noticed  the  difference  in  the  in- 
firmaries, but  we  have  noticed  a  difference  in  the  feeling 
of  the  people  towards  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and 
dispensaries.  There  is  less  objection  to  making  use  of  them 
than  there  was. 

33601.  Do  you  notice  any  difference  as  to  the  number 
of  members  joining  provident  medical  associations  in 
different  parts  of  London  ? — Very  much. 

33602.  Which  is  the  part  that  you  get  least  from  ? — I 
should  say  the  centre  of  London. 

33603.  And  the  West  End  ?— The  West  End  is  better 
than  the  centre. 

33604.  And  the  East  End  ?— The  East  End  is  much 
better. 

33605.  And  the  South  of  London  ?— The  South  of 
London  is  very  good. 

33606.  The  suggestion  of  your  association  is  that  there 
might  be  much  closer  connection  between  the  Poor  Law 
and  provident  dispensaries  than  at  present  exists  ? — Yes. 

33607.  Your  idea  rather  would  be  that  the  Poor  Law 
should  make  use  of  the  provident  dispensaries  ? — Quite 
»o. 

33608.  How  would  that  work  :  would  you  propose  to 
stop  all  out-door  relief  given  by  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — 
We  should  propose  to  stop  the  giving  of  Medical  Orders  as 
they  are  now  given  and  to  work  through  our  ^jrovident 
dispensaries. 

33609.  That  assumes,  of  course,  that  j^ou  had  provident 
dispensaries  all  over  Lonion  ? — -Quite  so. 

33610.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Or  a  club  ?— Or  a  e'ub.  Of  course, 
in  that  case  we  should  be  dealing  with  actual  cases  of 
illness,  and  there  would  naturally  be  what  you  mentioned 
before,  the  special  entrance  fee,  and  we  suggest  that 
the  guardians  might  pay  that  special  entrance  fee  with 
a  view  to  the  person  receiving  treatment  away  from 
the  Poor  Law,  and  then  ultimately  becoming  members 
of  the  provident  dispenaries,  or  medical  clubs. 

33611.  (Chairtnan.)  The  special  fee  would  be  a  higher 
fee  ? — The  special  fee  would  be  a  higher  fee  than  the 
ordinary  one. 
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33612.  Would  there  not  be  this  difficulty,  that  you 
would  have  members  coming  in  of  a  class  above  the 
pauper  class  who  were  not  members  of  the  provident 
association,  who  would  have  to  pay  the  fee  themselves, 
the  higher  fee  ? — Yes,  they  would  unless  they  came 
through  the  Poor  Law  recommendation. 

33613.  If  Poor  Law  authorities  paid  the  fee  of  the 
destitute,  would  not  the  section  just  above  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  these  Authorities,  to  try  and  get  them  to  pay 
their  fee  also? — I  do  not  think  so  :  I  should  hope  not. 

33614.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  The  better  off  members  do  not 
put  off  joining  till  they  are  seriously  ill,  do  they  ? — 
No,  they  do  not. 

33615.  (Chairman.)  You  think  the  case  I  have  put 
to  you  would  not  be  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ?— 
It  would  not.  The  cases  which  come  in  under  that  special 
entrance  fee  are  cases  of  persons  who  have  come  into 
a  district  recently,  or  who  have  not  been  brought  into 
contact  with  provident  dispensary  work.  They  hear  of  it 
for  the  first  time  when  they  are  ill,  and  then  come  and 
join,  and  ultimately  they  become  provident  members.  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  a  very  great  number  of 
those  cases. 

33616.  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculations,  supposing 
you  had  \  rovident  institutions  all  over  London,  what 
would  be  the  amount  of  contribution  ? — No,  I  have 
not.  It  would,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  number  of 
branches  we  were  able  to  establish,  and  also  how  many 
of  the  present  existing  dispensaries  outside  our  Association 
we  were  able  to  bring  into  our  organisation. 

33617.  Do  you  mean  the  free  ones  ? — No,  the  provident 
ones.  You  will  see  from  Appendix  C  that  apart  altogether 
from  our  own  dispensaries  there  are  twenty-one  dispen- 
saries carrying  on  much  the  same  kind  of  work. 

33618.  The  larger  the  number  of  your  contributors, 
according  to  your  statement,  the  less  would  probably 
be  the  proportion  of  sickness  ? — I  think  so. 

33619.  Therefore,  if  you  could  get  these  provident 
institutions  established  on  a  really  large  scale,  they  ought 
to  be  self-supporting  ? — Very  soon. 

33620.  And  v,ith  the  contributions  from  the  payments 
by  results,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  Poor  Law,  you  would 
get  material  assistance  towards  becoming  self-supporting  ? 
— I  think  we  should. 

33621.  How  would  the  medical  profession  look  upon 
this  plan  ? — I  think  with  a  considerable  amount  of  favour. 

33622.  Their  voluntary  co-operation  woifld  be  very 
essential  ? — Quite,  most  essential. 

33623.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  said  that  your  Society  favoured 
the  dispensary  centres  in  comparison  with  those  clubs 
in  which  the  patient  is  treated  in  the  doctor's  house  failing 
a  centre  ? — Yes. 

33624.  Would  you  kindly  say  what  the  special  advan- 
tage is,  because  I  do  not  think  we  got  that,  of  the  dis- 
pensary centres,  or  what  the  disadvantages  of  the  other 
are  ? — The  dispensary  forms  more  of  an  institution  : 
we  have  more  control  over  the  kind  of  treatment :  more 
control  over  the  drugs,  and  it  is  more  like  a  recognised 
institution  than  a  medical  club  is.  As  far  as  the  advan- 
tages are  concerned  to  the  members,  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any.  I  think  they  like  the  medical  clubs  because 
they  like,  as  I  say,  going  to  the  doctor's  house,  getting 
their  treatment  there,  and  coming  away  with  their 
medicine,  just  like  private  patients. 

33625.  Do  you  think  they  are  better  treated  when 
you  have  the  solid  centre  of  a  dispensary  ? — I  think  we 
have  more  control  over  them  :  I  will  not  say  they  are 
better  treated. 

33626.  Control  of  what  kind  ? — As  an  institution  we 
have  more  control  over  the  members  themselves  and  of 
the  treatment  which  they  are  receiving  :  more  control 
as  a  committee. 

33627.  You,  in  a  way,  superintend  what  the  doctor 
does  ? — In  a  way,  and  also  we  are  responsible  for  the 
drugs,  and  the  medicines  that  are  dispensed. 

33628.  The  patient  would  benefit  by  the  fact  that 
the  drugs  are  better  ? — Quite  so. 

33629.  Do  you  also  get  a  control  over  the  conduct  of 
the  home,  do  you  mean  ? — The  conduct  of  the  home  of 
the  patient  ? 
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33630.  Yes  ?— No,  not  quite. 

33631.  No  more  ?— No. 

33632.  There   is   more   complete   organisation,  and, 
therefore,  you  prefer  it  ? — Quite  so. 

33633.  As  regards  the  patients,  they  are  just  as  much 
pleased  with  the  less  organised  place  ?— Just  as  well,  I 
think. 

33634.  So  it  ought  to  be  settled,  one  should  think,  if 
the  system  is  to  b^  supported,  according  to  the  con- 
venience of  distance  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

33635.  Does  the  failure  to  get  the  grant  affect  you  ? — 
To  get  a  grant  from  where  ? 

33636.  I  think  you  said  the  reasons  why  the  statistics 
only  referred  to  thirteen  dispensaries  was  that  they  alone 
receive  grants,  and  you  explained  that  out  of  the  twenty- 
one,  thirteen  dispensaries  received  grants  :  then  there  are 
the  five  or  six  medical  clubs,  and  of  the  others  that  did 
not  receive  grants  I  think  one  was  self-supporting  without 
a  grant  ? — And  the  others  were  the  comparatively  newer 
ones. 

33637.  When  you  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  the  dis- 
pensary plan,  the  institution  or  centre  plan,  had  you 
partly  in  view  that  in  that  way  you  secure  a  grant  from 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  ? — No. 

33638.  On  the  dispersed  plan  do  you  get  any  record  : 
you  only  give  us  the  figures  with  regard  to  the  thirteen 
dispensaries  that  received  grants.  Do  you  get  any  re- 
cords of  the  number  of  visits,  or  the  number  of  patients  ? 
— Do  you  m?an  where  we  have  not  dispensaries  ? 

33639.  Yes  ? — No,  we  do  not  got  a  record. 

33640.  The  doctors  do  not  make  you  a  return  ? — No, 
they  do  not. 

33641.  You  do  not  really  know  what  they  are  doing 
at  all  ? — We  do  not  know  the  amount  of  work  they  are 
doing  unless  we  specially  ask  them  in  any  individual  case 
to  give  us  a  record  of  what  they  are  doing. 

33642.  How  are  the  doctors  paid  under  those  circum- 
stances :  are  the  /  paid  a  stipend  for  whatever  turns  up  ? 
— No,  they  are  paid  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  members 
contributions.  In  the  case  of  our  dispensaries  50  per 
cent,  is  oar-marked  for  the  doctors  according  to  the  number 
of  patients  they  have  on  their  lists.  That  is  to  say,  a 
patient  joins  a  dispensary  and  he  selects  his  own  doctor 
from  the  medical  staff,  and  all  the  moneys  paid  by  that 
patient  are  credited  to  the  particular  doctor,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  50  per  cent,  of  those  payments  are 
allocated  to  the  doctor. 

33643.  May  they  change  their  doctor  ? — Yes,  at  certain 
times. 

33644.  At  any  rate  it  is  arranged  in  that  way  that  the 
doctors  actually  get  a  share  ? — Yes. 

33645.  Comparing  these  two  plans  from  the  doctors'  Preference 
point  of  view  have  the  medical  men  a  preference  for  the  doctors  for 
dispensary  plan  over  the  other  ? — I  think  they  have  a  institution 
preference  for  a  dispensary  which  confines  the  work  of  dispensarie 
the  dispensaries  to  the  institution,  outside  their  own 
private  practice,  and  they  prefer  it. 

33646.  That  is  generally  from  the  point  of  view  of 
medical  men  ? — ^Yes. 
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33647.  Do  they  all  attend  at  certain  regular  hours, 
or  do  they  attend  alternatively,  one  doctor  one  hour,  and 
so  on  ? — They  cover  the  week  according  to  the  number 
of  the  medical  staff.  They  fix  certain  times  when  they 
are  seen  at  the  dispensaries,  either  morning  or  evening 
or  both  :  at  those  hours  the  patie  nts  are  there  waiting 
lor  them,  if  they  require  to  see  them. 

33648.  Waiting  for  a  particular  doctor  ? — Yes,  they  are 
under  a  particular  doctor. 

33649.  They  know  the  hours  of  their  particular  doctor  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  on  their  membership  card. 

33650.  At  the  end  of  Para  aapli  16  you  say  that  the 
amount  of  sickness  where  the  membership  is  small  is  greater 
in  comparison  to  where  it  is  large,  and  then  you  mention 
that  in  connection  with  that  you  had  the  younger  men 
coming  in  which  caused  there  to  be  less  sickness,  I  gathered. 
Is  that  the  bottom  explanation  that  where  the  society  is 
large  it  has  a  larger  proportion  otthe  young  and  healthy  ? 
— I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  a  larger  proportion  of 
sickness  at  the  beginning  of  a  dispensary  or  when  the 
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numbers  are  small,  but  we  have  always  found  it  to  be  so. 
When  the  thing  has  been  established  we  may  get  a  larger 
proportion  of  better  lives  and  what  I  may  call  real  provi- 
dent members. 

33651.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  is  the  growing  numbers  : 
it  is  not  merely  that  young  men  are  coming  in  who  will 
afterwards  be  more  chargeable  ? — No. 

33652.  You  know  that  is  the  case  with  friendly  societies 
to  a  great  extent  ? — Yes. 

33653.  That  a  Society  will  fail  because  it  does  not  get 
its  full  proportion  of  young  members  ? — Yes. 

33654.  Because  the  old  are  more  hablc  to  sickness  ? — 
Yes. 

33655.  I  was  wondering  whether  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  your  point  ? — -No,  I  think  not.  I  think  our 
experience  is  that  after  a  few  years  the  dispensary  be- 
comes better  known  and  better  established,  and  we  get  a 
larger  number  of  healthy  lives.  We  get  young  peop'e 
with  their  growing  families  and  healthy  lives  and  we  find 
that  the  percentage  of  sickness  is  not  so  great. 

33656.  The  larger  number  is  a  truer  sample  of  the 
whole  ? — Quite  so. 

33657.  That  was  a  necessary  point  because  of  what  the 
Chairman  asked  you  as  to  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  if 
the  system  could  be  very  generally  applied  ;  you  said 
you  thought  it  would.  That  would  mean  that  the  larger 
sample  is  the  truer  sample  of  the  bulk  ? — -I  think  so. 

33658.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Is  it  not  the  case,  to  take  that 
last  point,  that  when  a  dispensary  is  newly  established 
the  people  who  are  at  first  most  conscious  of  its  ad- 
vantages arc  people  who  are  smarting  under  the  recollec- 
tion of  long  doctor's  bills  ? — I  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  that. 

33659.  I  gather  that  you  said  that  at  present  you  did 
not  hope  to  make  these  dispensaries  self-supporting  ? — We 
do  hope. 

33660.  Not  at  present  ? — We  do  hope,  and  in  some 
cases  we  succeed. 

33661.  They  are  self-supporting  ? — ^Approximately  self- 
supporting.  At  our  Whitechapel  Branch  we  have  just 
made  a  special  grant  of  £20.  That  £20  will  be  all  that 
Whitechapel  requires  for  some  time.  It  is  almost  able  to 
pay  its  way  now. 

33662.  I  see  that  you  make  a  rough  distinction,  50 
per  cent,  of  the  contributions  go  to  the  expenses  and 
50  per  cent,  to  the  doctor  ? — That  is  so. 

33663.  A  good  many  of  those  expenses  are  fixed  charges 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

33664.  Supposing  the  numbers  of  the  dispensary  fall 
off,  on  whom  does  the  loss  fall  ? — Not  on  the  doctors. 

33665.  How  do  you  avoid  that  ? — They  suffer  loss  also 
in  that  the  payments  from  the  members  are  less  on 
account  of  the  falling  off. 

33666.  My  point  is  that  the  50  per  cent,  of  expenses  is 
more  or  less  fixed,  and  the  50  per  cent,  of  the  doctor  is 
fluid,  therefore  if  the  total  falls  off  the  loss  will  be  felt  less 
by  the  50  per  cent,  which  is  fluid  than  by  the  50  per  cent, 
which  is  fixed  ? — I  do  not  quite  gather  that  point. 

33667.  If  you  have  to  pay  out  rent  and  other  charges 
which  are  the  same  whether  you  have  many  members  or 
few,  those  charges  will  remain  the  same  if  the  numbers 
fall  off  ? — To  meet  those  charges  we  should  have  to  go  to 
the  Association  for  a  larger  grant  or  a  larger  subsidy. 

33668.  Would  you  go  to  the  Central  Association  for 
support  ? — Yes. 

33669.  Have  you  any  hmit  which  the  doctors  can 
receive  per  case  or  per  patient  ? — No. 

33670.  On  what  principle  do  you  select  your  doctors 
in  the  first  instance  ? — Practically  our  dispensaries  are 
open  to  all  medical  men  in  the  district  covered  by  our 
dispensaries. 

33671.  Have  you  any  qualification  ? — Yes,  they  must 
be  registered  as  medical  practitioners. 

33672.  Do  you  find  that  medical  men  fall  in  with 
that  ?— Yes. 

33673.  Have  you  ever  known  difficulties  arising  out  of 
the  exclusive  character  ? — Do  you  mean  in  forming  a 
medical  staff  ! 


33674.  Yes,  the  difficulty  of  admitting  anyone  who 
liked  to  apply,  have  you  found  any  professional  ex- 
clusiveness  ? — One  or  two  cases  we  have  had  to  refuse, 
but  it  is  a  very  rare  thing.  Those  were  cases  where  a  man 
has  been  known  to  be  not  a  man  of  good  repute  in  his 
profession. 

33675.  Quite  so,  but  you  have  not  found  a  tendency 
to  make  it  a  preserve  for  a  few  medical  men  ? — No. 

S3676.  You  must  always  have  a  Central  Office  for 
dispensing,  must  you  not  ? — No,  we  have  not ;  in  those 
cases  that  I  have  spoken  of  as  medical  clubs  the  medical 
men  dispense  their  own  medicine. 

33677.  Do  you  endorse  that  system,  or  approve  it  ? — 
No,  that  is  why  we  prefer  the  dispensary  system. 

33678.  I  want  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
dispensary  system  of  treatment  and  the  dispensary 
system  of  dispensing.  I  rather  gathered  from  your 
answer  before  that  the  distinction  did  not  come  out  very 
clearly.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  central  dispensary 
at  which  prescriptions  are  made  up,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  domiciliary  visits  by  the  doctors  ? — Yes,  home 
visits  are  part  of  the  system  whether  it  is  in  connection 
with  our  dispensaries  or  medical  clubs.  The  difference 
is  this,  that  in  a  dispensary  we  have  a  house  which  is 
fitted  up  as  a  dispensary,  with  a  waiting  room,  with  a 
surgery,  with  a  consulting  room  and  everything  necessary 
for  the  treatment  of  sick  people.  We  provide  a  stock  of 
drugs  and  everything  necessary  for  medical  treatment. 
We  provide  our  dispenser,  who  is  qualified,  and  the  whole 
of  the  work  of  the  dispensary  is  done  in  that  institution. 
We  are  responsible  for  drugs,  for  medicine,  and  for  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  medical  treatment.  The  medical 
men  come  there  to  see  their  patients,  they  prescribe  for 
them  and  their  prescriptions  are  made  up.  In  the  case  of 
the  medical  clubs  we  have  no  institution  like  that. 
Patients  select  their  own  doctor  ;  when  they  require  him 
they  go  to  his  house  ;  he  sees  them  there,  he  prescribes 
for  them  and  he  dispcnseo  for  them.  In  that  case  he 
receives  a  larger  proportion  of  the  members'  fees  than  in 
the  case  of  the  dispensary.  He  receives  75  per  cent, 
and  some  times  more,  whereas  in  the  dispensary  the 
medical  officer  receives  50  per  cent. 

33679.  One  advantage  at  any  rate  of  the  central 
dispensary  is  that  you  buy  your  drugs  wholesale,  and 
they  are  always  fresh  ? — Yes. 

33680.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  ex- 
pensive drugs  ? — No,  very  rarely. 

33681.  You  have  heard  of  such,  but  you  have  not 
experienced  them  ? — I  cannot  say  that  we  have  really. 

33682.  Have  you  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  to  get  a  prescription  made  up  ? — No. 

33683.  You  •  have  never  heard  of  that  difficulty  ?— 
No. 

33684.  With  regard  to  the  collection  of  payments, 
I  see  you  collect  the  pa3rments  of  your  ovm  members  ? 
— We  do  in  some  cases. 

33685.  Wfiich  system  do  you  prefer  ? — I  prefer  the 
system  where  the  people  will  think  so  much  of  it  that 
they  will  come  and  pay  their  contributions  at  the  dis- 
pensary or  at  the  office  without  having  to  be  called  upon. 

33686.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  people 
preferred  very  much  paying  themselves  to  bemg  called 
upon  ? — I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  that. 

33687.  That  is  my  own  experience  in  provident 
societies  :  at  0>  ford  we  made  the  change — from  collecting 
it  to  peopls  pa'ing  it  at  the  Dispensary,  and  they 
infinitely  pr.  fi  rrcd  it.  You  think  it  is  the  best  system 
on  the  whole  that  the  people  should  pay  it  in  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

33688.  AVith  regard  to  dentistry,  I  see  you  have  a 
man  who  extracts  free.  Does  that  cover  fillings  ? — No, 
fillings  are  charged  for  at  reduced  fees.  The  dentist  is 
generally  paid  a  small  honorarium,  a  matter  of  fiv«  or  six 
guineas  a  year  and  for  tliat  he  gives  advice  and  does 
simple  extractions.  Any  other  work  is  charged  for  at 
a  reduced  fee,  which  is  generally  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  dispensary  for  the  committee's  approval. 

33689.  You  spoke  about  difficulties  which  you  have 
^vith  various  rival  institutions.  Have  you  any  experi- 
ence of  medical  miss'Dns  ? — Yes. 
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-I//-.  C.  H.  33690.  Do  you  find  them  rivals  in  yo-av  field  ? — I  find 
Warren.     them  the  -N^'orst  of  the  whole  lot. 
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33691.  How  do  they  produce  that  effect :  what  is 
your  grievance  or  trouble,  so  to  speak,  with  regard  to 
them  ? — It  seems  to  me  like  mixing  up  medicine  and 
religion,  and  I  am  afraid  the  idea  is,  so  far  as  I  have  it, 
that  they  get  people  into  their  meetings  and  they  give 
them  at  the  end  some  cheap  doctoring.  I  might  have 
mentioned  in  my  evidence  that  at  Whitechapel  we  have 
our  dispensary  as  a  part  of  the  Working  Lads  Institu- 
tion, which  has  been  taken  by  the  Primitive  Methodist 
and  although  they  are  our  own  landlords  they  have 
started  a  medical  mission,  and  we  find  that  is  a  very 
serious  competitor  with  our  o\vn  dispensarj',  and  we 
also  find  that  many  of  our  patients  will  occasionally 
go  into  the  medical  mission,  because  they  like  a  change 
of  doctoring. 

33692.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  you  say 
from  the  competition  of  free  dispensaries  with  endow- 
ments. Have  you  any  experience  of  a  free  dispensary 
being  amalgamated  with  a  provident  ? — Yes. 

33693.  And  the  endowments  transferred  to  the  provi- 
dent ? — The  endowments  transferred  to  the  provident. 

33694.  What  instances  have  you  in  your  mind  ? — 
The  Royal  Pimlico,  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
the  Old  Clielsea  and  Belgravia  Dispensary  from  Sloane 
Square,  which  is  now  in  Manor  Street,  Chelsea,  and  the 
Holloway  and  North  Islington  in  Palmer  Place.  The 
last  two  were  converted  mainly  on  suggestions  made  by 
our  association. 

33695.  That  was  under  orders  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ? — Yes. 

33696.  They  made  schemes  ?— Yes. 

33697.  Could  you  put  in  one  or  two  of  those  schemes 
as  evidence  ?  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  the 
methods  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners  in  adapting 
one  to  the  other  ? — I  think  in  the  case  of  Holloway  I 
could  do  so  ;  I  have  not  got  the  scheme  of  the  Old  Chelsea. 
{See  Appendix  No.  XIX.  (D)  ). 

33698.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Was  not  the  Wliitechapel 
dispensary  in  Leman  Street  done  in  the  same  way  ? — 
Do  you  mean  the  Eastern  dispen  ary  ? 

33699.  The  dispensary  which  used  to  be  in  Leman 
Street,  WhitechapeL  I  thought  they  amalgamated  with 
you  ? — You  mean  the  old  Leman  Street  dispensary 
which  was  started  as  a  free  dispensary,  or  was  to  be 
started,  and  then  through  our  late  vice-chairman,  Mr. 
Mocatta,  was  made  provident,  but  it  was  made  provident 
really  before  it  was  started. 

33700.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  When  you  have  a  free  endowed 
dispensary  amalgamated  in  that  way,  how  do  you  deal 
with  the  income  of  the  free  dispensary  ? — I  understand 
that  a  portion  of  the  income  is  retained  for  the  use  of  a 
certain  number  of  free  patients.  I  know  it  is  the  case  in 
Holloway;  they  receive  free  treatment  and  so  much 
money  is  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

33701.  Does  not  that  rather  clash  with  the  object  of 
your  institution  ? — No,  I  think  that  generally  it  works 
itseM  out  and  the  provident  dispensary  becomes  more 
successful. 

33702.  You  mean  that  the  demand  for  free  turns 
becomes  less  and  less  ? — Yes. 

33703.  Do  you  leave  on  capital  account  the  endow- 
ments that  you  receive  for  buildings  ? — We  have  not  a 
case  in  our  own  ;  ssociation.  I  am  only  quoting  this 
Holloway  and  North  Islington  as  one  that  we  advised. 

33704.  With  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  and  the  pro- 
vident dispensaries  I  gather  you  think  the  coimection 
between  them  might  be  more  intimate  ;  you  think  that 
the  guardians  might  pay  the  entrance  fees  of  persons 
who  wished  to  join  ? — I  believe  a  case  very  much  like 

^  what  I  suggest  here  was  started  at  Reading,  and  I  beUeve 
it  is  still  in  operation  in  rather  a  different  way.  The 
Reading  guardians  desired  to  keep  certain  people  away 
from  the  influence  of  the  Poor  Law  :  there  was  a  very 
successful  provident  dispensary  in  Reading  which  they 
tried  to  work  with,  and  I  beUeve  they  paid  the  entrance  fee, 
v>hich  wa-  bait  a  crown,  for  these  people  to  receive  treat- 
ment at  the  dispensary,  but  afterwards  the  Local  Govem- 
nicni  Board  declared  they  were  not  justified  in  doing  so. 
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but  the  entrance  fee  is  still  paid  by  benevolent  people 
who  wish  to  s  JO  these  people  treated  not  by  the  Poor  Law 
but  by  the  provident  dispensary. 

3370.5.  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
illegal  for  the  guardians,  and  very  difficult  for  them  to 
do  it,  but  they  practically  now  do  it  through  organised 
charity  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — Quite  so. 

33706.  You  have  no  case  where  the  guardians  give 
medical  relief  on  loan  ?  Have  cases  happened  of  that 
with  a  recommendation  to  join  a  provident  dispensary  ? 
— Tliat  I  could  not  say. 

33707.  Thnt  is  a  method  I  have  known  adopted  with 
success  in  the  same  direction  '!■ — In  Chelsea  and  in  Ken- 
sington relief  is  granted  on  loan,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  coupled  with  the  recommendation  to  join 
provident  dispensaries. 

33708.  It  would  not  really  in  the  long  run  help  your 
Association  if  people  were  encouraged  to  put  off  joining 
till  they  were  sick  and  then  have  their  entrance  fee  paid  ? 
—Quite  so  :  it  would  not  be  any  help  at  all, 

33709.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  Whitechapel 
being  self-supporting,  does  that  mean  you  pay  the  interest 
on  capital  ? — No. 

r''r'710.  Do  you  ever  expect  to  pay  back  interest  on  the 
capital  of  the  initial  cost  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

33711.  You  write  that  off  as  bad  ?— We  write  that  off. 

33712.  So  that  it  is  not  technically  self-supporting 
in  any  case  ? — No,  not  from  the  first. 

33713.  No  more  than  the  county  council  dwelUngs 
would  be  self-supporting  if  you  wrote  off  the  initial 

cost  of  the  site  and  buiidi  ig  ? — It  is  just  the  same.  j 

33714.  With  regard  to  the  sekction  of  medical  men,  Selectil 
I  gather  that  the  contributor  selects  his  own  medical  dispens| 
man  ? — From  the  medical  staff.  doctors 

33715.  You  are  not  able  to  select  amongst  the  medical 
men  of  the  district  those  that  you  know  to  be  well 
qualified ;  apart  from  their  technical  quaUfications, 
you  take  them  all  ? — No,  we  have  never  taken  them  all, 
although  we  have  thrown  our  work  open  to  all  the  medical 
men  who  wish  to  join.  We  find  in  starting  a  dispensary 
that  it  means  that  we  must  have  three  or  four  medical 
officers  to  begin  with,  and  they  are  appointed  amongst 
the  most  suitable  ones,  as  tar  as  the  locality  of  their 
surgery  is  concerned.  Then  as  time  goes  on  we  increase 
the  medical  st;ff  in  the  various  parts  of  the  district. 

33716.  You  do  not  exclude  anybody? — -We  c.cclude 
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33717.  With  regard  to  selection  in  respect  of  diseases, 
you  cannot  get  specialist  treatment  under  those  cir- 
cumstances ? — -It  is  so  easy  to  get  specialist  treatment 
through  the  hospitals  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
medical  men  from  the  dispensaries.  And  what  we  have 
always  aimed  at  is  co-operation  between  the  hospitals 
and  our  dispensaries.  We  want  the  hospitals  to  do 
hospital  cases,  and  we  want  the  dispensaries  to  do  what 
we  may  call  the  ordinary  family  doctoring,  and  when  there 
are  so  many  hospitals,  hospitals  that  require  these  special 
cases,  we  want  to  transfer  those  from  the  dispensaries  to 
the  hospitals  :  we  also  want  the  out-patients  that  are  not 
hospital  cases  to  be  transferred  to  our  provident  dis- 
pensaries. 

33718.  In  your  organisation,  supposing  one  of  your 
doctors  comes  across  a  case  of  incipient  phthisis,  is  there 
any  way  of  sending  a  person  who  is  qualified  to  judge  of 
phthisis  to  that  case  ?— I  think  it  is  generally  the  rule 
that  the  medical  staff  call  in  other  medical  men  for  con- 
sultation at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

33719.  Could  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  that  to  any 
great  extent  at  the  expense  of  the  institution  ? — I  think 
they  first  of  all  call  in  other  medical  men  from  the  staff 
to  consult  with  them,  and  then  it  is  generally  referred  to 
some  institution  dealing  with  those  particular  cases. 

33720.  With  regard  to  the  competition  of  free  medical 
assistance,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  establish 
provident  dispensaries  in  London  without  any  further 
check  on  out-patient  departments,  medic  \\  missions,  and 
so  on  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

33721.  You  do  not  think  it  would  practically  succeed 
unless  you  had  some  sort  of  check  ?— Not  unless  we  had 
some  sort  of  check. 
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ulitan  33722.  So  really  you  are  dependent  on  some  new 
»t      check  ? — We  are. 

33723.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  the  free  dispensary  doctors 
attend  the  patients  at  their  homes  ? — Yes. 

33724.  Have  you  any  voluntary  collectors,  or  are  they 
all  paid  collectors  ? — They  are  all  paid  collectors. 

33725.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  associate  with  you  any 
responsible  group  of  organised  workers  amongst  the  poor 
to  be  collectors  ? — We  find  that  the  work  entails  such 
regular  calls  that  voluntary  workers  are  not  able  to  take 
it  up. 

33726.  You  have  not  come  across  those  voluntary 
workers  who  are  able  to  take  it  up  ? — -No,  we  depend  a 
great  deal  on  voluntary  workers  to  recommend  our  work. 

33727.  And  you  have  hand-bills  for  them  to  distribute  ? 
— We  have  had. 

33728.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  provident  dispensary  in  Marylebone  many 

r  •  at  y^^^^  ^8°  • — ^®  have  discussed  the  question  on 
many  occasions,  but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  our 
way. 

33729.  There  was  one  established  which  was  entirely 
killed  by  the  competition  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  ? 
—Yes. 

33730.  And  one  has  never  been  established  since  ? — 
No,  we  have  been  asked  on  several  occasions  to  do  it. 

33731.  How  do  the  provident  dispensaries  which  are 
not  affiliated  to  your  body  differ  from  those  which  are? — 
In  their  method  of  working  they  do  not  differ  at  all ;  they 
are  simply  started  in  connection  sometimes  with  a  church 
or  some  organisation  ;  they  are  carried  on  independently 
of  our  association,  of  course.  Many  of  them  of  course, 
are  older  than  the  association. 

33732.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  you 
exclude  any  doctors,  practically  you  exclude  in  so  far  as 
you  do  not  appoint  ? — -That  is  so. 

33733.  Wlien  you  say  it  is  open  to  doctors  to  be  on  the 
staff  you  only  mean  you  are  not  desirous  of  shutting 
out  people  if  they  are  properly  quaUfied  and  if  they 
Avant  to  come  in  ? — Our  greatest  difficulty  is  not  how  to 
exclude,  but  how  to  get  them  to  come  in  and  share  in 
the  work. 

33734.  I  suppose  one  very  great  attraction  of  the 
provident  dispensaries  is  tnat  the  people  select  their  own 
doctor,  is  it  not  ? — -Yes. 

33735.  They  get  more  attention,  do  they  not,  or  they 
think  they  do  ? — Yes,  he  becomes  their  family  doctor, 
and  knows  all  about  them  and  sees  them  in  their  homes. 

33736.  And  they  feel  they  get  more  consideration  and 
attention  ? — Yes. 

33737.  So  that  really  is  a  very  great  point  ? — Yes. 

33738.  I  suppose  the  fact  that  those  doctors'  houses 
are  scattered  is  also  a  help  to  them ;  the  medical  clubs  are 
more  convenient  to  them  in  one  way  from  the  fact  that  the 
doctors'  houses  are  nearer  in  general  to  their  own  homes  ? — 
— Yes,  the  medical  man's  house  becomes  the  centre  and 
his  patients  are  just  round  his  own  house. 

33739.  Would  not  that  have  a  tendency  also  to  diminish 
the  time  thej'  have  to  wait  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would, 
because  they  must  take  their  turn  ^^-ith  his  own  jjatients. 

33740.  And  he  would  have  as  many  patients  at  home 
as  he  would  at  the  dispensary  ? — Yes,  unless  he  sets  apart 
certain  hours  when  he  will  see  the  dispensary  or  club 
patients. 

33741.  It  gives  rather  more  individual  treatment ;  the 
medical  man  says  he  will  see  them  at  some  particular 
time  ? — No,  I  think  the  individual  treatment  is  very 
much  the  same. 

33742.  I  think  the  people  feel  that  when  they  are  face 
to  face  with  the  doctor  in  his  house  they  get  more  atten- 
tion in  some  way.  I  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  a  central  dispensary  without  having  a  central 
waiting  room.  It  might  be  possible,  for  instance,  to 
have  a  chemist  or  some  cne  who  would  honour  the  orders 
of  the  doctors  ? — Yes,  I  bcUeve  that  is  done  in  some 
cases,  not  in  connection  with  our  Association,  though. 
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33743.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  any  figures  to  show 
how  far  the  membership  is  growing,  or  otherwise  ? — No, 
I  should  say  that  our  membership  has  not  grown  very 
much  in  the  last  three  or  four  years — in  fact  our  figures 
show  a  decline,  because  of  the  closing  of  our  PimUco 
Dispensary,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my  statement. 

33744.  Which  figures  are  those  ? — The  actual  numbers 
on  our  books  are  rather  less  than  they  were  in  the  previous 
year.    You  will  see  that  in  paragraph  28. 

33745.  Are  those  figures  in  your  Annual  Report  ? — Yes, 
on  page  20  of  our  Annual  Report  for  1  05  you  will  find  that 
we  had  something  like  500  more  membership  cards  at  the 
end  of  1904  than  at  the  end  of  1905,  which  was  very 
largely  on  account  of  the  closing  of  our  Pimlico  branch. 

33746.  There  is  something  on  page  9  of  the  Annual 
Report :  number  of  cards,  1903,  12,861  ;  1904,  12,820  ; 
1905,  12,386  ?— Yes. 

33747.  That  seems  to  show  a  smaller  total  ? — Yes. 

33748.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Will  you  kindly  give  us  also 
the  previous  years  ?— Yes,  they  are  1902,  12,888;  1901, 
13,096;  1900,  13,121;  1899,  12,571;  1898,  11,441. 

33749.  {Dr.  Doivnes.)  Apart  from  the  closing  of  the 
Pimlico  Dispensary,  can  you  give  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  decline  ? — No,  excepting  that  there  is  a 
fluctuation  in  this  work  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  little  epi- 
demic and  people  are  brought  face  to  face  ^vith  the  diffi- 
culties of  looking  for  a  doctor  and  they  come  in  and  join. 

33750.  Does  the  state  of  trade  affect  you  at  all  ? — Yes. 

33751.  What  would  be  the  average  duration  of  mem-  Duration  of 
bership  ? — That  I  could  not  possibly  say ;  I  should  think  membership, 
in  some  of  the  older  branches  there  are  people  who  have 

been  on  for  twenty  years. 

33752.  You  have  never  struck  an  average  of  them  ? — • 
No. 

33753.  Is  that  Pimlico  Dispensary  the  one  in  Lupus  The  Pimlico 
Street  ? — Yes.  Di.spensary 

33754.  "What  has  become  of  it ;  is  it  still  going  on  m^'nl'aement. 
under  independent  management  ? — It  is  still  going  on, 

I  beheve,  as  an  independent  institution. 

33755.  In  paragraph  12  you  say  it  is  essential  there  Need  for 
should  be  a  imion  of  all  these  institutions,  that  is  the  co-operation 
dispensaries  ?— Yes.  between  the 

T    ,  1  ,•        ,  ...  various 

33756.  Is  there  any  chance  of  a  voluntary  union  being  piovident 

brought  about  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  wish  I  could  think  dispensaries, 
so.  In  talking  to  the  hospital  authorities  one  great  objec- 
tion to  any  system  of  co-operation  is  that  we  have  not 
got  enough  dispensaries  to  take  the  patients  who  are  sent 
from  the  out-patient  departments,  and  if  we  could  only 
say  we  had  forty-two  who  are  prepared  to  co-operate 
instead  of  twenty-one,  it  would  give  us  so  much  more 
influence  in  this  work  ;  we  should  be  so  much  stronger. 
The  Association  has  never  approached  any  of  these 
institutions  with  a  view  to  their  coming  in,  but  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  do  so. 

33757.  {Miss  Hill.)  Those  additional  twenty-one  do 
you  refer  to  ? — Yes. 

33758.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Are    the    rules  of    these    other  RLile=:,  &c.,  of 
societies  .more  or  less  the  same  as  yours  ? — Much  the  inovident 
same.    The  rate  of  contribution  varies,  but  practically  dispensaries 
they  are  much  the  same  as  ours.  outside  the 

association. 

33759.  They  are  doing  the  same  work  ? — Yes,  they 
have  not  all  got  a  wage  Umit,  although  I  think  they 
generally  recognise  there  should  be  some  rough  and  ready 
method  of  keeping  the  work  to  the  right  sort  of  people 


33760.  {Dr.  Doivnes.)  In  those  cases  where  persons 
suffering  from  chronic  illnesses  are  admitted  on  special  pay- 
ment with  the  medical  officer's  consent,  would  the  medical 
officer  get  a  special  fee  ? — He  would  get  a  proportion 
of  the  extra  fee. 


That  would  be  allocated  to  him  ? — Yes. 
Then  under  the  benefits  of  membership,  I 


33761, 
33762 

think  your  rules  show  that  in  addition  to  the  medical 
attendance  and  the  dentistry,  which  you  mentioned 
in  your  statement,  you  provide  midwives  ? — Yes. 

33763.  In  fact  the  lying-in  cases  are  attended  by 
midwives  who  send  for  medical  officers  when  they  are 
required,  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  C.  H.  33764.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  under  the  new 
Warren,  rules  of  the  Midwivcs  Board  with  recravd  to  those  cases  ? — 
Very  few  cases  are  put  under  the  midwives.  The  majority 
of  the  people  prefer  to  have  a  doctor,  and  ^\•e  have  not 
MetroDolitan  ^  midwife  in  every  branch,  although  we  appoint  one 
Provident  where  it  is  possible.  We  do  not  find  they  are  asked  for 
very  frequently. 

33765.  Then  with  regard  to  nurses,  I  understand  from 
your  rules  that  the  committee  endeavour  to  secure  by 
arrangement  with  the  Nursing  Association  the  services 
of  skilled  nurses  in  sickness  1 — Yes. 

33766.  Is  that  done  to  any  considerable  extent  ? — 
We  have  tried  to  arrange  for  nursing  on  some  sort  of 
provident  scheme,  but  our  medical  men  tell  us  they 
can  always  get  nurses  through  the  various  nureing  oi  ganisa- 
tions.  We  have  never  yet  done  anything  more  than 
leave  the  matter  entirely  in  their  hands.  We  find  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  a  nurse  on  a 
medical  man's  recommendation. 

33767.  Without  coming  upon  your  funds  ? — Without 
coming  upon  our  funds. 

33768.  With  regard  to  the  drugs,  1  do  not  know  whether 
you  were  asked  as  to  how  you  arrange  for  the  supply  of 
your  drugs  ;  do  you  have  a  central  contract,  or  does 
each  committee  provide  its  own  ? — We  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  wholesale  firm,  but  each  dispensary  orders 
its  own  stock  of  drugs  as  required. 

33769.  Who  checks  the  expenditure 't — -Onf  of  the 
medical  officer's  is  generally  deputed  to  go  through  the 
drugs  and  see  that  the  right  drugs  are  ordered  and  leceived 
and  of  course  they  are  checked  bj'  the  dispenser. 

33770.  With  reference  to  the  out-patient  departincuts 
for  inininiis-    of  hospitals  and  their  competition  with  you,  would 

it  help  you  if  they  made  a  rule  only  to  take  cases  which 
were  sent  to  them  bv  the  medical  practitioners  or  by 
the  provident  dispensaries  ? — ^We  have  been  asking 
for  that  for  years  ;  it  would  help  us  very  much. 
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33771.  Is  it  done  in  any  case  now  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
any. 

33772.  I  believe  the  Bolingbrokc  Hospital,  which 
is  a  small  place,  has  a  rule  to  that  effect.  It  deals  with 
casualty  cases,  but  will  not  take  any  other  case  unless 
it  brings  a  card  from  a  medical  man  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 
That  is  the  only  case  I  know,  and  that  is  quite  a  small 
plac3. 

33773.  You  were  asked  by  Mrs.  Webb  whether  you 
thought  it  d''sirable  there  should  be  a  check  on  the  com- 
petition of  free  dispensaries,  and  you  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Can  you  suggest  any  practical  test  ? — 
Only  that  they  can  adopt  the  provident  system  and 
become  provident. 

33774.  What  compulsion  could  be  applied  to  them 
to  make  them  do  that  ? — I  am  afraid  none. 

33775.  Not  under  present  conditions  ? — No. 

33776.  With  reference  to  the  Poor  Law,  have  you  had 
any  experience  of  the  new  departure  in  Lambeth  by 
w^hich  the  poor  are  attended  by  the  medical  men  of  the 
infirmary  in  certain  districts  ? — I  have  only  heard  of  the 
scheme.  I  went  to  the  Poor  Law  Confeieiice  last  Thursday 
and  heard  one  of  the  guardians  speak  about  the  matter, 
but  I  have  no  actual  experience  of  how  the  experiment 
is  working. 

33777.  You  probably  have  not  heard  anything  from 
your  Lambeth  branch  as  to  whether  it  has  affected  them 
in  any  way  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

33778.  Have  you  any  branch  in  Poplar  ? — No,  White- 
chapel  is  our  nearest.  We  are  just  considering  the 
question  of  opening  a  branch  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  There 
we  find  that  the  Poplar  Medical  Aid  Society,  which  is 
a  very  old-established  institution,  I  believe,  covers  a 
very  large  part  of  the  ground.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  start  provident  dispensary 
work  there,  but  we  are  now  negotiating  with  people  in 
Poplar. 

33779.  Do  you  know  how  that  old  society  in  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  has  been  able  to  hold  its  own  ithin  recent  years  ? — 
No,  I  only  know  it  is  a  society  which  is  worked  on  very 
low  fees.  The  patients  have  to  go  to  the  Towti  Hall, 
Poplar,  I  think,  to  pay  their  contributions,  and  they 
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select  a  medical  officer  from  the  staff ;  there  are  two  in 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  I  think,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  works 
pretty  well. 

33780.  Is  it  self-supporting  ?— I  should  think  so. 

33781.  With  regard  to  your  last  paragraph,  as  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  I  oor  Law  cases  might  be  treated  in  the 
provident  dispensaries,  how  would  you  meet  the  difficulty 
of  cases  where  the  medical  officer  ordered  extras,  possibly 
meat  or  things  of  that  sort,  which  would  be  supplied  by  the 
guardians  ?  Would  that  not  be  a  temptation  to  persons 
to  come  to  the  provident  dispensaries  through  the  I  oor 
Law  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  the  relief  in 
kind  would  still  bo  given  if  they  were  cases  that  required 
it,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  dispensary  medical 
officer,  if  he         recognised  by  the  Poor  1  a-w  authorities. 

33782.  Your  ordinary  members  would  get  nothing  of 
that  sort,  would  they  ? — No. 

337S3.  That  strikes  me  as  a  substantial  temptation  ? — 
They,  of  course,  would  not  bo  brought  into  contact  with 
the  Poor  I  aw  system  at  all,  and  our  idea  is  to  keep  these 
people  away  from  tho  influence  of  the  Poor  Law.  I  am 
afraid  the  getting  of  a  medical  order  is  tho  first  step 
towards  getting  relief  in  kind.    That  is  my  experience. 

33784.  Is  your  idea  here  rather  that  no  order  of  that 
sort  should  be  given,  nothing  but  medical  relief  ? — We 
simply  suggest  a  system  of  dealing  with  the  medical  part 
of  the  work. 

33785.  Without  any  question  of  extras  ? — Without  any 
question  of  extras. 

33786.  The  extras  might  be  a  difficulty,  might  they  not  ? 
— They  might  bo. 

33787.  (Mr.  Gnrdiner.)  Have  you  any  system  in  your  Xo  ma 
association  for  providing  extras  when  wanted  ? — No.  extra! 

33788.  Supposing  you  have  some  people  who  want  '''_*J 
expensive  nourishment  ? — We  have  no  funds  and  no 
means  of  dealing  with  those  cases. 

33789.  Just  one  question  as  to  the  composition  of  the  p.ioo: 
medical  staffs  attached  to  your  Bloomsbury  branch  and  Prnvii 
the  free  dispensary  in  Bloomsbury.    Do  you  know  what  and  Free 
difference,  if  any,  there  is  in  the  two  staffs  ? — Yes,  our  Dispeji.?ai| 
own  medical  staif  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
staff  of  the  Bloomsbury  Free  Dispensary. 

33790.  Are  they  the  same  men  ? — No. 

33791.  None  of  them  ?— None  of  them. 

33792.  Do  you  find  with  regard  to  the  attraction  of  the  Popular 
hospital,  and  its  consequent  injurious  effect  upon  your  conlidenci 
membership,  that  it  is  really  due  to  the  confidence  that  the  hospital 
poor  have  in  hospital  doctors  ? — I  think  there  is  something  doctors, 
in  that. 

33793.  They  have  great  confidence  in  hospital  doctors  ? 
— They  have  great  confidence. 

33794.  And  therefore  they  go  to  them  ? — Yes. 

33795.  [Mrs.  Bosanqvet.)  Could  you  tell  us  how  you  Procel 
proceed  to  start  a  branch  in  a  new  district  ? — We  generally  startin 
get  an  application  from  some  persons  in  the  district  that  new 
there  is  a  need  for  provident  dispensary  work.  Wo  begin  i>rovident| 
by  making  enquiries  amongst  the  medical  men,  clergy,  '^'''pensarl 
and  others,  and  we  find  out  the  needs  of  the  district. 
When  we  think  there  is  a  chance  of  starting  a  dispensary 
we  go  to  the  association  and  ask  them  if  they  arc  pre- 
pared to  find  the  money  to  make  a  start,  so  that  we  can 
get  a  medical  staff.  We  form  a  branch  committee  com- 
posed of  medical  men,  clergy,  and  others,  and  we  generally 
have  some  sort  of  public  meeting  to  announce  v  hat  we 
are  thinking  of  doing,  and  in  that  way  we  begin  our  work. 

33796.  Do  you  have  any  system  of  canvassing  for 
members  ? — No,  we  must  not  canvass. 

33797.  Why  not  ? — We  look  to  outside  agencies  to  do 
our  canvassing  for  us,  the  clergy  and  others.  Tho  medical 
profession  say  we  must  not  canvass. 

33798.  Do  you  advertise  ?— We  advertise  through  the 
ordinary  channels  ;  we  make  announcements  of  meetings 
in  the  paper.s,  and  so  on,  but  we  are  not  able  to  canvass  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 

33799.  Your  collectors  in  going  round  would  confine  Collector,| 
themselves  to  old  members,  they  would  not  attempt  tanvasserl 
to  get  new  ones  ?— They  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  They  'o"^  '"^'""f 
must  ra  ntion  the  work  to  other  people,  and  in  tliat  way  I 
suppos.'  it  might  be  called  canvassing. 
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33800.  Have  you  any  experience  of  doctors'  clubs  ? 
—Yes. 

33801.  What  sort  of  relation  do  they  bear  to  you  ?— 
No  relation  to  us,  excepting  that  in  poor  districts  nearly 
aU  medical  men  have  their  own  doctors'  clubs,  where  the 
patients  pay  a  small  sum  per  week,  a  penny  a  week 
generally,  and  receive  medical  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  doctor.  They  appoint  their  own  collectors  in  many 
cases  and  their  own  agents,  and  they  are  very  com- 
mon, especially  in  the  poor  parts  of  London. 

33802.  That  is  practically  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
yours  ? — Practically  the  same  kind  of  work 

33803.  Do  you  think  the  doctors  belonging  to  you  have 
their  own  clubs  ? — Some  of  them  might  have. 

33804.  They  would  not  hand  them  over  ? — They  would 
like  to,  and  in  many  cases  they  do  hand  them  over.  They 
have  handed  them  over. 

33805.  Can  you  t«ll  us  at  all  how  the  movement  is  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  ? — I  should  say  that  the  provi- 
dent disjjensary  movement  is  more  successful  in  the 
country  than  it  is  in  London,  simply  because  they  have  not 
got  the  competition  of  the  great  hospitals  and  the  free 
dispensaries. 

33806.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  rural  districts  or  pro- 
vincial towns  ? — The  ordinary  provincial  towns. 

33807.  Is  it  worked  at  all  in  actual  rural  districts  and 
small  country  towns  ? — Yes. 

33808.  Is  there  any  register  ^vhich  would  give  iis  what 
number  of  these  there  are  over  the  country  ? — In  the 
Medical  Directory  you  wiO  find  almost  in  every  county  a 
list  of  the  provident  dispensaries  and  medical  clubs. 

33809.  Would  that  give  their  membership  ? — I  should 
think  not. 

33810.  At  any  rate  we  should  get  the  actual  number  of 
institutions  ? — Yes,  as  fully  as  I  can  find  them  anyw  here. 
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of  338 II.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  the  free  dispensaries 
and  the  ont-patient  departments,  have  you  ever  thought 
■li'-f  of  any  method  beyond  negotiations  for  facilitating  the 
)D  II  on  formation  of  some  new  organisation  of  medical  relief  in 
London,  which  would  not  interfere  with  provident  habits  ? 
• — No,  I  cannot  say  that  we  have.  We  have  discussed  the 
matter  from  other  points  of  view. 

33812.  Have  you  any  reason  for  beheving  that  xmless 
there  is  some  method  of  registration  of  cliarities  ^dth 
conditions  or  something  of  that  kind,  the  voluntary 
dispensaries,  the  free  dispensaries,  will  not  give  way,  well 
established  as  they  are,  with  endowments  and  all  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  are  all  well  established.  I  think  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  free  dispensaries  to  consider 
whether  they  cannot  alter  their  rules  and  their  constitu- 
tion to  bring  in  the  provident  element.  We  are  constantly 
being  applied  to  by  these  free  dispensaries,  with  a  view  to 
seeing  if  something  cannot  be  done.  We  have  been  hold- 
ing meetings  with  the  Committee  of  the  St.  James'  and 
St.  George's  Free  Dispensary,  I  think  it  is,  in  Soho.  x\s 
long  as  they  have  plenty  of  fluids  they  think  it  is  all  right, 
but  by-and-by  the  funds  get  low,  and  they  consider  what 
they  can  do  to  meet  the  difficulty ;  it  is  then  they  con- 
sider whether  they  should  not  adopt  some  provident 
principle  to  make  the  patients  pay. 

338 1 3.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any  rough  and 
ready  proposal  that  I  might  submit  to  you,  such  as  this, 
that  there  might  be  a  body  in  London  officially  appointed 
to  look  after  medical  relief  in  London,  with  a  definite 
policy  of  providing  organisation  between  these  various 
agencies  on  some  provident  hues  ?— I  think  we  should 
approve, 

33814.  May  one  say  that  you  see  no  possibility  of 
extending  the  provident  system  unless  the  free  system 
gives  way  for  it  ? — I  think  it  is  very  difficult. 

33815.  Have  you  heard  of  a  proposal  by  which  there 
might  be  a  medical  service  ? — Yes. 

33816.  By  which  the  doctors  shoul'd  be  all  allied  and 
by  which  the  pajTnents  should  be  graduated  according  to 
the  income  of  their  patients  ? — Yes. 

429-III. 


33817.  That  would  not  be  very  far  off  the  proposal  you  Mr.  C.  If. 
yourself  make,  except  with  regard  to  the  payments  ? —  Warren. 

That  would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  men  ,  

themselves,  without  any  organisation  or  association         ^  iJec.  190ti. 


33818, 
Yes. 


That  would  be  jiractically  a  club  system  ?- 


Metropolitan 
Provident 
Medical 

33819.  It  that  were  taken  up  generally  by  the  profession  Association, 
would  it  not  absorb  the  provident  dispensary  people  ? —  — ~ 

It  might  do. 

33820.  Do  you  see  much  of  these  people  yourself,  who 
arc  members  ? — Very  frequently. 

33821.  They  pay  fees  of  6d.  on  a  single  card  for  four  Ability  of 
weeks,  and  so  on  ? — Yes.  members  to 

pay  provident 

33822.  Your  wage  limits  are  30s.  and  40s.,  according  to  dispensary 
paragraph  14  ? — Yea.  fets. 

33823.  Do  you  find  these  people  are  well  able  to  pay 
that  money,  or  is  it  difficult  ? — In  some  places  very  well 
able,  in  other  places  I  find  that  during  times  of  want  of 
employment,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  is  frequently 
a  payment  dropped,  they  get  into  arrear,  but  they  make 
it  up  again  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  months  after 
the  winter  is  over. 

33824.  You  would  not  say  that  it  added  to  their  suffer- 
ings at  all  to  be  members  of  thrift  societies  like  this  ? — No, 
I  should  not  say  so. 

33825.  In  fact,  in  any  way  could  it  be  Said  that  it 
prevented  anxiety  and  so  on  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

33826.  If  there  are  arrears  would  you  not  attend  to  the 
children  ? — Yes,  we  do  ;  we  are  not  by  any  means  hard 
on  them  if  we  know  it  is  a  case  where  they  find  some 
difficulty  in  paying  the  weekly  or  the  monthly  contribu- 
tion, and  the  medical  men  are  extremely  good  that  way 


33827.  Your  evidence  was  in  effect  that  when 
collected  you  reached  a  lower  class  ? — Yes,  distinctly. 


you  Tlie  collec- 
tion of  fees 
its  ett'ect, 

33828.  May  one  assume  that  you  could  not  reach  the  its  necessity 
lower  class  in  London  without  collection  1—1  do  not  think  and  its  cost, 
we  could. 

33829.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  adopting  the  indus- 
trial insurance  policy  on  a  big  scale  and  try  to  draw  the 
free  dispensaries,  if  they  would  come,  into  such  a  plan 
having  a  provident  side,  and  make  a  general  collection  all 
through  London,  district  by  district  ? — -We  have  never 
considered  that. 

33830.  Do  you  think  you  can  extend  the  system 
without  extending  collection  ? — No,  I  think  in  nearly  all 
our  new  branches  we  decide  that  we  must  collect  from  the 
members. 

33831.  You  do  not  find  collecting  expensive  ? — It  is 
expensive. 

33832.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  get  your  money  in  ? — 
I  could  not  tell  you  quite  the  percentage. 

33833.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Is  it  not  about  5  per  cent  ?— It  is 
more  than  5  per  cent.  I  should  think. 

33834.  Have  you  had  much  or  any  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  honesty  of  collectors  ? — No,  never. 

33835.  {Mr.  Loch.)  You  made  a  statement  about  the  Small 
small  charges  at  the  hospitals.    Can  you  support  that  at  charges  by 
all  by  individual  cases.    Is  it  to  your  knowledge,  for  hospital  out- 
instance,  that  people  who  have  been  in  your  dispensaries  |||^,.t'inents 
before  when  the  hospital  was  free  did  not  go  to  the  hospital,    Jj  j  ^Yieir 
after vvards  changed  their  minds  and  went  there  when  the  etl'ecton 
charge  was  made  and  the  system  appeared  to  them  provident 
different  ? — Cases     have     come    under  my   notice    at  dispensaries. 
^Vhitechapel,  especially  since  the  out-patient  department 

at  the  London  Hospital  charged  a  fee  of  3d.  I  am  fre- 
quently told  by  our  medical  staff  down  there,  that  has 
been  the  effect.  Near  Guy's  we  have  not  got  a  dis- 
pensary so  I  really  cannot  answer  for  that. 

33836.  Do  you  find  that  the  medical  profession  is  in  Attitude 
favour  of  the  provident  system,  or  does  it  seem  to  be  a  medical 
way    of  ena'jhni  people  to  get  their  medical    attend-  profession 
ance  cheap  ?— As  a  profession  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  ^°  ^enraries 
they  are  quite  in  favour  altogether,  but  I  think  a  very 

large  number  of  mecUcal  men  realise  that  up  to  the  present 
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Mr.  C.  H.    it  is  a  remedy  to  the  abuse,  as  they  call  it,  of  the 
Warren.     hospital  out-patient  system. 

4  Dec.  1906.  33837.  Why  do  they  criticise  it  ? — I  should  say  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  comparatively  low  remuneration  they 
receive  for  their  work,  which  of  course  we  recognise. 


Metropolitan 
Provident 
Medical 
Association. 

Need  for  co- 
ordination 
of  medical 
assistance  in 
London. 


Proposed 
"  grants  " 
towards 
establisli- 
mnQt  of 
proyident 
dispensaries 
and  question 
of  their  be- 
coming self- 
supporting. 


Success  of 
the  Associa- 
tion in 
Tottenham. 


Co-operation 

between 

Association 

and  Hospital 

Saturday 

Fund 

and  question 
of  its 
extension. 


33838.  So  far  as  you  can  judge,  do  you  think  that  the 
establishment  of  anything  hke  a  central  board  for  London, 
that  would  include  medical  relief  in  its  different  types  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  people  at  large,  of  hospitals  and  pro- 
vident dispensaries,  out-door  medical  relief,  and  so  on, 
would  be  of  service  as  a  persuading  body  ? — I  think 
anything  that  would  try  and  produce  something  like  order 
out  of  the  present  chaotic  state  of  medical  attendance 
would  be  desirable. 

33839.  Would  it  be  of  service  if  they  made  grants 
towards  a  district  where  a  dispensary  was  much  wanted 
with  a  view  of  making  the  establishment  ? — I  think  so. 

33840.  You  have  alwaj's  looked  upon  a  dispensary  once 
started  as  a  hospital,  with  the  money  invested  in  per- 
petuity for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

•  33841.  In  that  sense  the  dispensary  would  not  be 
self-supporting,  that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  the  charge 
on  that  investment  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to 
make  it  even  self-supporting  there  under  reasonable 
conditions. 

33842.  Have  you  done  so  anywhere,  where  there  is  a 
dispensary  ;  I  do  not  refer  to  a  club  ? — We  have  never 
insisted  that  they  should  repay  the  amounts  spent  as 
capital. 

33843.  In  the  case  of  a  club,  I  suppose  practically 
they  are  simply  business  concerns  and  could  pay  if  they 
had  sufficient  support  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  Tottenham 
became  self-supporting  in  about  three  years.  It  has 
been  more  than  self -supporting,  we  have  been  able  to 
divide,  in  addition  to  the  75  per  cent,  given  to  the  doctors, 
considerable  sums  amongst  the  medical  staff  at  the  end 
of  each  year  ? 

33844.  You  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Hos- 
pital Saturday  Fund.  What  is  your  arrangement  ? — 
We  have  had  an  arrangement  for  some  years  with  the 
Hospital  Saturday  Fund.  Some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  reported  that  their 
stock  of  letters  for  the  <  best  hospitals  was  used  up  very 
soon  in  the  year,  and  it  was  felt  that  many  persons  were 
sent  to  the  chest  hospitals  who  were  not  suffering  from 
chest  complaints,  which  were  not  real  hospital  cases 
and  they  asked  the  association  if  they  would  examine 
these  cases  and  certify  how  the  cases  should  be  treated, 
and  as  a  result  of  that  examination  the  subscribers  to 
the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  at  their  workshops  and  so  on,  were  sup- 
plied with  the   necessary   letters.     The  examination 


was  paid  for,  the  medical  officer  receiving  the  amounu  ot 
one  shilling,  and  after  the  examination  was  over,  the 
Hospital  Saturday  Fund  supplied  the  necessary  letter. 
If  it  was  not  a  hospital  case  they  were  referred  to  a  branch 
of  the  association,  where  they  receive  treatment  for 
a  month.  This  letter  is  the  letter  giving  treatment  for 
a  month  at  a  branch  of  the  association.  (For  examin- 
ation form  and  treatment  letter  see  Appendix  No. 
XIX  (E) ).  When  the  patients  were  brought  into 
touch  with  our  dispensary  work  at  the  end  of  the 
illness,  they  were  allowed  to  become  provident  members 
of  the  dispensary  and  in  that  way  many  of  them  have 
been  enrolled  in  our  institution. 

33845.  Have  you  a  process  by  which  a  member  not 
seeking  for  provident  rehef  is  enrolled  a  member  ? — 
They  are  first  of  all  given  the  treatment  which  our  own 
medical  men  think  they  require,  and  are  kept  owt  of 
the  hospital  if  they  are  not  hospital  cases. 

33846.  Do  you  think  this  system  could  be  pushed 
any  further  to  cover  a  large  class  of  the  section  which 
goes  to  hospitals  as  out-patients  ? — I  tliink  it  is  very 
possible.  It  is  a  system  which  I  am  very  much  in  favour 
of. 

33847.  It  allows  a  preliminary  examination  with  a 
view  to  seeing  whether  hospital  treatment  is  actually 
suitable  ? — Yes. 

33848.  Can  you  suggest  any  authority  or  other  asso- 
ciation that  could  undertake  that  as  well  so  as  to  deal 
with  other  classes  than  this  ? — I  do  not  quite  know  of 
any  other  association  that  is  dealing  with  large  bodies 
of  working  men  as  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  is. 

33849.  I  was  thinking  for  a  moment  of  provident 
dispensaries  not  attached  to  you,  could  they  undertake 
this  ? — I  should  think  they  might  be  induced  to. 

33850.  From  dispensaries  ? — From  dispensaries. 

33851.  Because  in  that  case  you  would  make  the 
dispensaries  more  and  more  ancillary  to  the  hospitals  ? 
—Yes. 

33852.  And  the  hospital  relief  would  not  end  in  the 
man  becoming  accustomed  to  gratuitous  help,  but  to 
provident  help  ? — Quite  so. 

33853.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  do  not  think  I  quite  under- 
stand this  plan.  Is  a  payment  down  made  when  this 
letter  is  used  ? — The  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  derives 
the  bulk  of  its  income  from  collections  made  in  work- 
shops, faetories  and  so  on.  In  return  for  those  collec- 
tions, those  who  come  to  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund 
are  entitled  to  receive  letters  if  they  require  them  for 
hospitals  or  dispensaries,  as  the  case  may  be. 

33854.  Do  they  get  these  letters  from  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  ? — Yes. 
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Miss  MAEL4.  Poole,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Miss  M. 
Poole. 

4  Dec.  1906. 


Origin  and 
Scope  of 
M.A.B.Y.S. 


33855.  [Chairman).  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
MetropoUtan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Ser- 
vants ? — I  am. 

33856.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  written 
statement  which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence  in  chief, 
and  the  various  Members  of  the  Commission  will  supple- 
ment that  by  questions,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — 
Certainly.    (The  witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants  has  been  at  work  since  1874. 

2.  It  undertakes  the  care  and  visitation  of  all  girls 
placed  out  in  service  by  the  following  unions : — 

Bethnal  Green,  Camberwell,  Chelsea,  City  of  London, 
Croydon,  Edmonton,  Fulham,  Greenwich,  Hackney, 
Hammersmith,  Hendon,  Holbom,  Islington,  Kensington, 
Lambeth,  Lewisham,  St.  Marylebone,  Mile  End,  Old 
Town,  Paddington,  Poplar,  St.  George's  (Hanover  Square), 
St.  George's  (East),  St.  Pancras,  St.  Olaves  (Bermondsey), 
St.  Saviour's  (Southwark),  Shoreditch,  Stepney,  Strand, 
Wandsworth,  West  Ham,  Whitechapel,  Willesden,  and 
Woolwich. 

3.  It  has  also  under  its  care  many  girls  from  industrial 
Bchools  and  voluntary  institutions,  besides  a  large  number 


who,  when  living  at  home,  applied  for  situations  and 
were  placed  by  the  branch  offices. 

4.  These  girls  are  visited  when  in  service  by  the  volun- 
tary and  paid  workers  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.,  by  powers 
delegated  to  them  by  the  guardians  under  14  and  15  Vic, 
c.  IL,  which  requires  "that  every  young  person  hired  or 
taken  from  the  workhouse  as  a  servant  shall  be  visited 
at  least  twice  a  year  so  long  as  the  young  person  con- 
tinues in  the  same  service  and  is  under  sixteen  years  of 
age."  The  experience  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  shows  that 
this  statute  needs  extending.  The  first  place  is  very 
often  kept  only  a  short  time  and  the  danger  is  greater 
when  the  place  is  left.  The  visitation  should  be  compulsory 
till  sixteen  at  least  in  any  case.  The  M.A.B.Y.S.  visitors 
endeavour  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  girls  tiU  they  attain 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  in  special  cases  of  twenty-five 
years. 

5.  Every  visitor  sends  in  to  the  branch  hon.  secretary 
a  quarterly  report  of  her  visits  to  each  girl.  These 
reports  are  forwarded  to  the  central  office,  where  they 
are  entered  in  books  for  the  different  schools  or  unions, 
and  from  these  books  the  yeariy  or  half-yeariy  reports 
to  boards  of  guardians  are  compiled.  (For  foms  of 
Visitor  s  Repo  t,  see  Appendix  No.  XX.  (A) ). 
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t3.  In  these  reports  the  girls  are  classified  as  to  conduct. 
The  statistics  for  1905  were  as  follows  :— 


Poor 
Law 
Girls. 

Other 
School 
Girls. 

iotal. 

{(J.)  Satisfactory  -      -  - 

1,566 

473 

2,039 

(6.)  Fairly  satisfactory 

765 

148 

913 

(c.)  Unsatisfactory 

208 

70 

278 

(d.)  Bad     -      -      -  - 

18 

20 

38 

In  Training  Homes 

197 

80 

277 

Emigrated  -      -      -  - 

1 

2 

3 

Married     -      -      -  - 

6 

10 

16 

Dead  

5 

6 

11 

Unfit  for  service  -      -  - 

ZD 

Q 

o 

Q  4 

o4 

Visits  refused    -      -  . 

42 

18 

60 

Lost  or  never  traced  - 

81 

30 

111 

With  relations    -      -  - 

104 

39 

143 

Total  - 

3,019 

904 

3,923 

(a.)  Those  who  throughout  the  year  have  been  spoken  of  a& 

satisfactory  in  conduct  and  work. 
(b.)  Those  against  whom  no  serious  faults  have  lieen  alleged, 
(c.)  Those  accused  of  serious  faults — dishonesty,  untruth, 

extreme  violence  of  temper,  &c. 
(d.)  Those  known  to  have  lost  character,  or  who  have  been 

in  prison  for  theft,  &c. 

7.  In  most  instances  the  matron  of  the  school  finds 
the  first  places  for  her  girls. 

8.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  ALA.B.Y.S.,  papers,  similar 
to  the  specimen  form  attached  (see  Appendix  No.  XX. 
(B) ),  have  been  adopted  by  the  various  boards  of 
guardians. 

9.  In  the  case  of  the  Bethnal  Green,  Edmonton,  Fulham, 
Holborn,  St.  Pancras,  Paddington,  Poplar,  Stepney,  and 
West  Ham  Unions,  the  enquiry  as  to  the  suitability 
of  the  proposed  situations  is  made  by  the  M.A.B.Y.S. 
visitors,  and  for  Poplar  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  also  finds  the 
first  place. 

10.  Some  boards  of  guardians  have  the  inquiries  made 
by  the  relieving  officer.  It  would  be  far  better  that 
this  work  should  always  be  done  by  women,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  girls,  and  preferably  by  someone  who  is  not 
a  Poor  Law  official. 

11.  It  is  most  desirable  that  when  a  girl  is  placed  ou 
the  outfit  supplied  to  her  by  the  guardians  should  be 
considered  to  be  on  loan  only  for  the  first  twelve  months. 
This  prevents  imsatisfactory  relations  removing  her  from 
service  for  the  sake  of  her  clothing. 

12.  The  rate  of  wages  has  steadily  risen,  and  wheras 
twenty-one  years  ago  the  girls  started  at  £5  per  annum, 
now  the  wage  for  the  first  place  is  generally  £8,  and 
often  £10  a  year.  Of  the  thirty  Forest  Gate  (Poplar 
Union)  girls  placed  by  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  in  July,  190.5— 

£ 

Fourteen  were  placed  as  generals  at    -  -8 
One  as  general    ......  9 

Five  as  housemaids    ■       -       ■       •       •  8 
One  as  housemaid      •       -       ■        -  -10 
One  laundry  maid  (under)  •       •        -        •  9 
One  between  maid     •       -       ■       •       ■  8 
Two  between  maids    •       •       •        -  -10 
Three  kitchen  maids   -       -       -       •        -  8 
One  nursemaid  10 
One  nursemaid  ......  8 

.  13.  The  Forest  Gate  girls  have  a  whole  year's  industrial 
training  after  leaving  school,  and  the  managers  avail 
themselves  of  the  special  teachers  provided  by  the  county 
council,  and  have  technical  classes  for  needlework, 
dressmaking,  cooking,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  get  these  girls 
places  in  nice  families.  Every  girl  in  this  school  makes, 
or  helps  to  make,  her  own  outfit,  and  is  encouraged  to 
trim  her  imderclothes  with  crochet,  etc.  This  makes 
her  take  more  pride  in  her  clothes  and  morj  interest  in 
keeping  them  in  good  order. 


14.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  girls  in 
service  is  the  bad  influence  of  their  relations.  Many 
children  who  have  been  for  years  in  school  as  "  deserted," 
and  have  not  been  visited  by  any  relations,  are,  as  soon 
as  they  get  into  service,  upset  by  parents  or  relations. 

15.  The  M.A.B.Y.S.  can  give  numerous  instances  to 
prove  these  assertions.    {See  Appendix  No.  XX.  (C)  ). 

16.  The  boards  of  guardians  largely  avail  themselves 
of  their  powers  under  Act  62  and  63  Vic,  c.  37,  of  adopting 
deserted  and  other  suitable  children.  But  though 
it  is  possible,  whilst  the  children  are  in  the  schools  or  any 
other  institution,  to  efficiently  prevent  communication 
with  undesirable  friends,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do 
so  when  they  are  out  in  service. 

17.  Nothing  short  of  emigration  could  really  protect 
them  in  many  instances.  It  seems  foolish  that  the  con- 
sent of  parents,  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  their  children  on  account  of  their  own  misconduct, 
should  be  required  before  these  children  can  be  emigrated. 
The  number  of  deserted  children  appears  to  increase. 
Many  instances  tend  to  show  that  though  the  relations  of 
"  adopted  "  children  are  not  allowed  to  visit  them,  they 
manage  to  obtain  information  from  the  friends  of  other 
children. 

18.  Instances  are  not  infrequent  of  uncles,  aunts  and 
friends  turning  out  to  be  really  parents.  More  careful 
and  more  frequent  inquiry  as  to  the  addresses,  etc.,  of 
relations  should  be  made  of  the  children.  Those  given 
when  they  are  placed  from  the  schools  are  often  incorrect. 
In  those  unions  where  case  papers  are  used  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  correct  information. 

19.  As  a  rule  all  Poor  Law  girls  are  trained  for  domestic 
service,  and  it  is  in  many  ways  the  best  opening  for 
them.  But  there  are  always  a  certain  number  who  for 
physical  reasons  are  unfit  for  this  occupation. 

20.  From  time  to  time  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  has  been  asked 
by  the  guardians  to  find  openings  for  crippled  or  deUcate 
girls  in  suitable  trades.  Several  girls  have  been  appren- 
ticed to  dressmakers  as  indoor  hands,  and  many  of  them 
have  done  well.  First  rate  dressmakers  will  not  accept 
Poor  Law  indentures,  which  necessitate  the  appearance 
of  employer  and  apprentice  before  the  guardians  in  the 
first  instance  when  the  indentures  are  signed,  and  again 
when  the  second  moiety  of  the  premium  is  paid.  For 
many  years  the  Local  Government  Board  allowed  the 
guardians  to  pay  the  premium  to  M.A.B.Y.S.,  and  the 
girl  was  then  bound  by  the  Secretary  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S., 
and  was  not  known  either  to  her  employer  or  her  fellow 
apprentices  to  be  a  pauper.  Recently  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  not  allowed  this  plan  to  be  carried 
out,  and  have  insisted  on  pauper  indentures.  This  is  a 
retrograde  step,  and  has  seriously  hampered  our  work 
and  prevented  many  girls  from  getting  good  employ- 
ment. In  one  instance  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  had  to  pay  all 
the  premium,    (^ee  Appendix  No.  XX.  (D)) . 

21.  Several  girls  have  been  sent  to  a  well-known  stay 
tactory  in  the  Midlands  and  are  doing  very  well.  They 
are  boarded  in  decent  families  and  earn  good  wages. 

22.  Besides  those  girls  who  for  physical  reasons  are 
unfit  for  service,  there  are  a  far  larger  number  v/ho  are 
mentally  incapacitated. 

23.  The  Association  was  one  of  the  first  to  realise  the 
need  of  special  care  and  training  for  these  girls.  Scott 
House,  Hitchin,  the  training  home  for  feeble-minded 
girls,  was  opened  in  1892,  and  since  then  126  girls  have 
entered  the  Home.    Of  this  number — 

Fifty-two  were  placed  in  service.  .  ^ 

Sixteen  returned  to  friends. 

Thirty  returned  to  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Two  removed  to  other  homes. 

Two  are  dead  (since  leaving  the  home).  ' 

Twenty-four  remain  in  the  home.  ^ 

Of  the  fifty-two  who  were  sent  to  service. 

Twenty-five  are  known  to  be  doing  well. 

Twelve  are  "fallen"  girls. 

Five  are  lost  sight  of. 

Ten  are  being  "  tided  along  "  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  should  be  under  permanent  care. 

24.  A  very  small  percentage  of  these  girls  can  be  sent 
out  with  any  hope  of  their  doing  well,  but  a  considerable 
number  could  after  training  earn  their  living  wholly  or 
in  part  under  favourable  circumstances.  That  is  to 
say,  if  there  were  institutions  or  colonies  to  which  girls 
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who  have  been  trained  in  homes  for  the  feeble-minded 
could  be  drafted  after  they  had  received  all  the  training 
they  could  assimilate,  they  might,  under  care  and  con- 
trol, lead  happy  and  useful  lives,  and  by  their  labour 
provide  at  least  the  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance. Such  institutions  should  be  framed  on  simple 
and  inexpensive  lines,  with  as  much  liberty  as  is  com- 
patible with  safety.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  girls 
who  have  "  lost  character  "  since  leaving  Scott  House 
would,  if  they  had  been  drafted  into  such  permanent 
homes,  have  led  happy  and  useful  lives. 

25.  All  our  statistics  tend  to  prove  that  this  evil  is 
hereditary.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  full  family  histories, 
but  we  constantly  have  cases  in  which  the  girls  had 
feeble-minded  parents,  and  they  are  very  often  illegiti- 
mate. As  the  law  stands  at  present,  there  is  no  power 
of  detention  over  these  girls,  and  they  can  and  do  go  in 
and  out  of  the  workhouse,  returning  there  to  be  confinad 
of  illegitimate  children  a  second  or  third  time. 

26.  Of  twenty-nine  girls  in  Scott  House,  one,  or  in 
some  instances  both  parents  were  either  insane,  feeble- 
minded or  epileptic. 

27.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  former  d&ys  the  girls 
•when  in  the  schools  had  to  do  much  hard  and  drudging 
work  and  had  too  little  recreation.  The  constant 
scrubbing  then  thought  necessary  was  not  an  elevating 
kind  of  work,  nor  of  any  great  use  in  training  them  for 
service. 

28.  Polished  floors  and  new  methods  have  changed  all 
this,  and  the  tendency  now-a-days  is  perhaps  too  much 
the  other  way.  It  must  be  rather  difficult  for  a  girl 
who  has  spent  her  leisure  time  at  school  in  playing  hockej', 
croquet,  and  organised  games,  who  has  been  taught 
swimming  and  given  a  regular  course  of  gj-mnastica, 
who  has  been  taken  on  half  holidays  to  places  of  mterest 
and  has  had  free  access  to  a  library  and  recreation  rooms, 
to  settle  down  to  an  ordinary  servant's  work.  A  child  in 
its  own  home  has  between  school  hours  to  help  in  various 
ways  and  learns  early  the  necessity  of  real  work,  and 
has  experience  of  the  cost  of  clothing  and  food.  The 
clothing,  food  and  recreation  of  a  Poor  Law  c'-iild  should 
not  bo  better  or  more  expensive  than  those  which  could  be 
provided  for  it  by  good  parents  in  its  owti  rank  of  life. 
In  some  school?  great  trouble  is  taken  by  the  officers  to 
impress  on  the  children  the  need  of  thrift,  and  they  are 
taught  in  theory  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing.  But  in 
many  others  the  ofHcers  appear  to  do  the  work  and  the 
children  when  out  of  school  arc  at  play. 

29.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  manj'  changes  in 
the  Poor  Law  schools.  The  South  Metropolitan  Girls' 
School  at  Sutton,  which  did  excellent  work,  has  been 
closed.  During  the  years  in  which  Miss  Reynolds  w-as 
matron  the  school  sent  out  a  large  number  of  very  capable 
and  well-trained  girls. 

30.  ITiere  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  advantages 
peculiar  to  every  way  in  which  the  Poor  Law  children 
can  be  maintained — Boarding  out,  "  Barrack  "  Schools, 
Cottage  Homes,  Scattered  Homes — all  have  their  various 
merits.  The  success  or  failure  of  any  system  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  people  by  whom  it  is  administered.  It 
would  seem  to  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  easier  for 
outside  persons  to  enter  the  Poor  Law  ssrvice  in  various 
capacities.  The  tendency  is  to  promotion  from  the 
ranks,  which  though  in  some  ways  a  fair  scheme,  yet 
makes  it  difficult  to  introduce  the  fresh  blood  which  is 
so  necessary  for  the  life  of  any  institution. 

3L  The  various  Boards  of  Guardians  constantly 
apph'  to  M.A.B.Y.S.  to  admit  girls  whom  they  do  not 
wish  to  send  into  their  own  schools,  into  its  certified 
training  homes.  A  large  proportion  of  these  guis  are 
the  children  of  "  in-and-out  '  parents.  They  have 
learned  a  great  deal  of  evil  and  have  had  very  little  real 
edacation,  and  are  often  degraded  in  mind  and  stunted 
in  body  by  their  early  environment.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  would  be  far  better  for  the  children  if  they  could  be 
removed  earlier  from  the  care  of  such  parents.  A  girl 
of  fourteen  or  older  is  too  old  to  easily  forget  the  evil 
of  her  past  history. 

32.  The  M.A.B.Y.S.  has  had  under  care  a  considerable 
number  of  children  who  had  been  boarded  out  within 
the  union.  They  hare  in  some  instances  been  apparently 
placed  in  very  unsuitable  families,  and  in  more  than  one 
case  liave  got  into  serious  trouble  through  relations  of 


their  foster  parents.  It  would  seem  mos .  desirable  Meti'opol 
that  these  children  should  be  officially  inspected  in  their  Associati 
homes  as  are  the  children  who  are  boarded  out  without  for  befrie 
the  union.  ing  youB 

33857.  {Chairman).  How  long  have  you   been  con- 
nected  with  this  Association  ? — Twenty-one  years. 
-33858.  As  Secretary  ? — Yes,  all  the  time. 

33859.  Almost,   therefore,  from  its  inception  ? — The 
previous  Secretary  was  there  eleven  years. 

33860.  You  have  given  us,  I  think,  a  very  clear  des- 
cription of  what  your  work  is,  and  the  essence  of  it,  I 
suppose,  is  in  effect  the  visitation  of  the  girls  after  they 
have  left  schools  or  are  in  employ  ? — Yes. 

33861.  Do  you  think  that  the  Association  has  been 
able  to  make  its  visitation  effective  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 
very  largely  it  has. 

33862.  Are  you  delegated  by  the  guardians  to  under- 
take visitations  on  their  behalf  ? — Yes,  they  send  us 
particulars  of  the  girl  as  soon  as  she  is  placed,  and  they 
give  her  into  our  care ;  they  are  bound  to  visit  themselves. 


33863.  So  that  you  really  have  a  statutory  authority  ? 
—Yes. 

33864.  Do  you  encounter  much  difficulty  in  making 
j'our  visitation  ? — Not  now.  We  had  some  considerable 
difficulty  at  the  beginning  of  our  work,  but  I  think  now  we 
have  learned  to  work  smoothly  with  the  mistresses,  and 
the  mistresses  see  the  good  of  having  someone  to  care  for 
their  friendless  girls  in  times  of  difficulty. 

33865.  I  suppose  that  your  experience  rather  is  that 
where  there  is  resistance  cr  opposition,  there  is  not 
infrequently  something  wrong  ?— Generally,  that  is  so. 

33866.  Some  of  the  boards  of  guardians  employ  re- 
no  licving  officers  to  do  tliis  work  ? — Yes,  where  thera  is 
M.A.B.Y.S.  In  the  Metropolitan  area  scmj  boards  employ 
their  own  relieving  officers  to  make  the  enquiry  in  the 
first  place,  but  other  boards  of  guardians  employ  cur  lady 
workers  to  make  the  enquiry. 

33867.  In  addition  to  the  method  of  visitation,  you 
undertake  the  placing  of  girls  ? — We  do.  We  always 
find  the  second  and  following  places.  The  guardinns  in 
many  cases  find  the  first  place  themselves,  but  in  the 
case  of  certain  boards  of  guardians  they  allow  us  to  find  it. 

33868.  A\Taat  number  of  girls  have  to  be  placed  from 
the  Metropohs  each  year  ? — Between  500  and  600  Pocr 
Law  girls  a  year. 

33869.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  getting  them 
placed  ? — No,  it  is  very  easy  to  get  them  placed,  unless 
there  is  something  amiss  with  them  physically  or  mentally. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  girls  whom  it  is  very  difficult 
to  tide  along.  If  they  are  fully  equipped  mentally  and 
physically  it  is  very  easy. 

33870.  The}'  are  nearly  all  placed  in  domestic  ser- 
vice ? — Yes. 

3387 L  Do  you  try  to  place  them  in  anything  else  ? — 
Occasionally,  when  they  are  not  fit  for  domestic  service 
we  find  them  other  employment — some  who  are  lame  and 
some  with  weak  hearts,  who  could  not  do  ordinary  work  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  all  sent  to  domestic  service. 

33872.  No  considerable  body  go  as  dressmakers  ? — Not 
many,  it  is  more  expensive,  and  the  girls  do  not  begin  to 
earn  for  manj'  years ;  it  prolongs  their  chargeability,  if 
they  are  put  to  a  trade  Uke  that. 

33873.  One  of  the  objects  is  to  reduce  the  period  of 
chargeabiUty,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  but  not  only  that. 

33874.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  guardians,  I  mean  ? — 
Yes,  partly ;  but  there  is  this  \-iew  of  it,  domestic  service 
is  a  very  safe  employment  for  homeless  girls  ;  it  pro^^des 
them  at  once  with  a  home  and  shelter,  and  it  is  almost  the 
only  trade  that  is  not  overstocked.  The  Poor  Law  girls 
are  being  sent  to  domestic  service,  which  is  not  overdone 
with  workers,  and  they  are  not  put  into  competition  with 
trades  which  are  overdone. 

33875.  I  see  your  designation  is  the  Metropohtan 
Association  for  Befriending  Yotmg  Servants  ? — Yes. 

33876.  I  underetand  that  the  result  of  your  inspection 
is  that  another  interpretation  has  been  given  to  the 
initial  letters  ?— Yes,  the  girls  call  it  the  "  Mind  And 
Behave  Your  Selves." 
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litan  33877.  Following  down  your  evidence,  you  find  that 
ion  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  where  girls  do  fail,  is  the 
3nd-  bad  influence  of  their  relatives  ? — Yes,  very  often. 

33878.  What  do  you  suggest  in  connection  with  this, 
because  it  is  a  very  difficult  subject  ? — I  think  that  there 
should  be  more  enquiry  before  the  children  are  taken 
from  their  parents.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  number  of 
deserted  children  tends  to  increase  considerably.  The 
guardians,  I  suppose,  make  a  certain  amount  of  enquiry 
at  the  time,  at  least  one  knows  they  do,  before  they 
consider  a  child  deserted  and  adopt  it,  but  yet,  after  a  child 
has  been  adopted  and  has  been  in  the  school  six,  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  years,  and  is  placed  in  service,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  its  parents  will  turn  up  within  the  first  few 
months  and  do  their  best  to  remove  the  child  from  the 
place.  In  some  wonderful  way  they  have  come  in  touch 
with  the  child.  I  think  that  the  other  people  visiting 
the  schools  carry  information  to  them,  and  very  often 
the  children  know  quite  well  their  parents'  address, 
though  the  guardians  have  been  unable  to  trace  their 
parents  and  punish  them. 

33879.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  guardians  rather 
hastily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  childi'en  are  deserted, 
whereas  in  reality  the  children  know  quite  well  where 
their  parents  are  ? — It  seems  to  me  so.  I  have  some  cases 
here :  for  example,  a  girl  eight  and  a  half  years  in  one  of  the 
Poor  Law  schools  as  a  deserted  child,  was  said  not  to  have 
heard  of  any  relative  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  but,  as 
soon  as  it  was  proposed  to  emigrate  the  child,  her  mother 
turned  up  and  opposed  her  emigration.  The  mother  had 
been  in  prison  many  times,  and  is  now  in  an  inebriates' 
home. 

33880.  I  suppose  you  would  like  two  things  :  more 
careful  enquiry  as  to  whether  the  children  were  deserted, 
and,  if  it  was  proved  they  were  deserted,  that  the  guar- 
dians should  have  a  longer  period  of  ]  areatal  control 
over  them  ? — I  think  they  should  have  the  power  and 
control  of  a  parent ;  at  present  they  adopt  them,  and  that 
gives  them  a  certain  amount  of  control,  they  can  call  them 
back  to  the  workhouse  or  some  certified  homo,  but  they 
cannot  emigrate  them.  I  think  if  these  deserting  parents 
knew  that  it  would  be  within  the  power  of  the  guardians  to 
eiuigrato  any  deserted  children,  they  would  be  very  much 
more  careful  how  they  left  them  on  the  hands  of  the 
guardians.  At  present  they  leave  them  when  they  are 
helpless  and  costly,  and  they  know  they  can  get  them 

■ut"  back  again  as  soon  as  they  are  helpful  and  wage-earning, 
and  If  they  thought  they  could  be  sent  far  beyond  their 
'■e    roach,  I  think  they  would  not  be  quite  so  hasty  in  giving 
them  up. 

33881.  Under  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  you 
think  there  is  really  nothing  except  emigration  to  save 
this  class  of  girl  from  contamination  from  her  rela- 
tives ? — Very  often,  I  am  afraid. 

33882.  And  the  cases  are  frequent  ? — Yes,  they  are 
comparatively  a  large  number,  and  I  think  an  increasing 
number. 

33883.  What  is  it,  the  natural  affection  or  the  desire  to 
get  the  earnings  of  the  child  ? — -I  should  think  it  was 
the  want  of  natural  affection.  They  satisfy  themselves 
in  this  way.  "  We  could  not  do  so  well  for  them  as  they 
can  bo  done  by  in  the  schools  ;  we  are  very  uncertain 
ourselves  as  to  our  home  and  prospects,  but  they  are  well 
treated  in  the  school ;  I  think  they  satisfy  their  consciences 
in  that  way. 

33884.  Have  you  ever  come  across  a  case  where  the 
child  has  reformed  the  parents  afterwards  ? — No ;  I  wish 
I  had. 

33885.  Y"ou  have  not  ?— Never. 

33886.  Whilst  we  are  talking  about  the  increase  of 
powers,  we  might  go  on  to  a  cognate  subject.  Do  you 
think  the  law  sufficiently  strong  now  to  prevent  the  ins- 
and-outs  of  the  workhouses,  who  aro  no  doubt,  in  many 
cases  the  mothers  of  these  children  ? — No.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  suggest  to  strengthen  •  it,  but  certa.inly 
it  is  hopeless  the  way  they  go  in  and  out.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  bore  the  Commission,  but  I  should  like  to  giv3 
two  or  three  cases  which  shew  the  want  of  more  power. 
There  is  the  case  of  a  girl,  M.  A.B.  Her  parents  tramped  the 
countrv.  Her  mother  has  fits  ;  her  father  has  been  in  an 
asylum.  There  are  six  children,  all  of  whom  have  been 
horn  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  mother  let  IM.A.  fall  in  the 
fire  as  a  baby.    She  is  terribly-  disfigured  and  crippled  in 


consequence.  She  was  at  St.  M  s  Homo  from  March, 
1892,  to  the  2nd  January,  1903,  when  .she  was  eighteen, 
when  she  was  returned  to  the  workhouse.  She  was  taken 
out  at  once  by  her  mother.  During  the  period  that  M.A. 
was  in  our  home  the  mother  had  at  least  two  more  children. 

33887.  Just  to  take  that  case,  what  made  the  mother 
take  M.A.  out  '! — -Sho  had  beo-n  wanting  her  all  along,  but 
the  guardians  detained  her  till  she  was  eighteen,  but  at 
eighteen  the  girl  was  able  to  take  her  discharge  and  go 
with  her  mother  begging.  She  was  such  a  miserable 
object  that  she  would  excito  pity,  and  people  gave  her 
great  deal  of  charity.  Sho  was  a  most  deplorable  object. 
The  mother  came  repeatedly  to  our  office  to  beg  us  to  let 
M.A.  come  to  hor. 

33888.  Will  you  give  us  another  case  ? — Here  is  another 
case,  S.P.,  the  mother  and  father  were  in  the  workhouse  ; 
they  had  five  children  all  born  in  workhouses  ;  S.  was 
taken  from  the  workhouse  by  the  M.A.B.'^'.S.  and  admitted 
to  a  home.  She  was  provided  with  serWce  outfit  and 
placed.  She  was  a  very  intelligent  capable  little  girl,  and 
did  well  for  some  weeks.  That  was  on  the  15th  December, 
1901.  On  the  11th  April,  her  father  and  mother  called  at 
the  back  door  of  S.'s  place  and  took  the  girl  off  without 
notice,  to  go  on  tramp  with  them.  On  the  6th  November, 
1 902  S.  applied  again  for  help.  The  family  had  gone  into 
the  workhouse  for  the  winter.  S.  was  placed  again  by 
the  M.A.B.Y.S.,  which  means  more  clothes  and  more 
lodging.  In  March  the  mother  called  and  took  S.  awaj^ 
from  her  place  without  notice  ;  she  said  all  the  family 
were  again  going  into  the  country  for  the  summer.  We 
did  not  hear  of  her  again  for  a  whole  year,  but  in  March, 
1904  S.  and  her  mother  came  to  the  Central  Office  begging 
for  help.  They  had  lately  all  shared  one  furnished  room 
at  Notting  Hill,  paying  Is.  a  night.  The  family  were  at 
Swanley  in  Kent  from  March  to  October  1903,  doing  field 
work,  during  which  time  the  mother  came  up  to  the  work- 
house without  her  husband  to  be  confined  "  as  they  always 
made  her  so  comfortable  there."  Later,  the  father  re- 
tu''ned  with  the  rest  of  his  family  to  the  workhouse  and 
had  a  month's  hard  labour.  The  mother  begged  that  the 
M.A.B.Y.S.  would  take  S.  again,  as  she  and  her  three 
younger  children  intended  going  into  another  workhouse, 
as  they  found  the  one  at  N.  too  hard.  S.  says  that  she  had 
dry  bread  and  gruel  at  the  last  workhouse,  and  she  would 
not  ever  go  in  again.  She  was  sent  to  the  M.A.B.Y.S. 
home  and  replaced.  She  did  well  for  some  weeks,  but, 
on  the  7th  June.  1904,  ran  ofi"  taking  the  best  of  her  clothes 
in  a  bundle,  and  we  have  not  since  heard  of  her. 

33889.  Those  are  exceptionally  bad  cases  ? — Yes,  I 
have  told  you  some  of  the  worst. 

33890.  They  represent  a  type  which  is  not  very  frequent? 
— I  could  give  you  ever  so  many  more  of  them. 

33891.  In  those  cases  you  would  take  the  children  away 
from  the  parents  ? — I  think  I  would  have  saved  this 
child  S.,  she  was  such  a  bright,  capable  child,  she  would 
have  been  a  treasure  in  a  colony  where  her  parents  could 
not  have  dragged  her  in  and  out ;  they  have  taken  her  out 
thr  jC  times  after  we  have  cleaned  her  up  and  fitted  her  out. 
She  comes  back  indescribably  filthy  and  ragged.  If  we 
could  have  taken  her  the  first  time,  and  sent  her  abroad, 
we  could  have  saved  that  child,  and  probably  saved 
another  generation  of  tramps. 

33892.  Passing  now  to  the  question  of  apprenticeship,  I 
understand  you  have  some  difficulty  because  you  are 
obliged  to  produce  Poor  Law  indentures  ? — We  do  not 
apprentice,  as  I  have  told  you,  a  large  number  of  children. 
There  are  a  certain  number  that  could  only  be  provided  for 
in  that  way.  For  many  years  we  were  allowed  to  use  our 
own  form  of  indenture,  and  we  were  able  to  get  them  with 
very  good  dressmakers  ;  our  own  ladies  would  get  their 
own  special  dressmakers  to  take  a  child  as  an  indoor 
apprentic?,  but  lately  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  altered  it,  they  will  only  allow  Poor  Law 
indentures,  and  the  best  dressmakers  will  not  take  a 
girl  with  a  Poor  Law  indenture  because  it  mean?  tvvo 
journc  vS  to  the  Vioard  of  guardians,  first  to  apprentice 
her,  and  then  at  half  time  to  get  the  second  moiety  of  the 
premium,  and  produce  the  child  again  ;  and  another  thing 
is  it  lowers  the  girl  in  the  eyes  of  her  fellow  apprentices. 
There  is  no  object  in  the  rule,  and  I  would  like  to  revert 
to  the  former  practice. 

33893.  What  was  the  form  of  indenture  you  substituted 
for  the  Poo"  La.v  foim  ?  —A  si.mple  on3  that  our  own 
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solicitor  drew  up,  just  practically  apprenticing  the  child 
to  the  woman  from  myself  ;  my  name  went  in  as  Secretary 
of  the  association. 

33894.  There  is  a  certain  hability,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

33895.  And  the  Association  undertook  the  liability  ? — 
Yes. 

33896.  [Miss.  Hill.)  Did  the  guardians  not  pay  the 
premiums  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

33897.  (Chairman.)  The  premiums  were  paid  by  the 
guardians  ? — Yes,  they  were  paid  in  the  form  of  a  donation 
to  the  society  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  then  a  copy  of  the  indenture  was  put  in  as  a 
receipt  for  it,  so  they  could  see  it  was  really  spent  on  the 
child.  Then  the  society  saw  to  the  child's  clothing  till  she 
was  able  to  maintain  herself  entirely. 

33898.  You  would  maintain  that  whereas  the  object 
of  educating  these  children  is  to  free  them  from  the 
Poor  Law  taint,  the  indenture  daubs  it  on  again  ? — Yes. 

33899.  What  have  you  to  say  \\'ith  regard  to  the 
feeble-minded  ? — That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  work,  the  number  of  feeble-minded  and  the  very 
small  provision  that  there  can  be  for  them.  We  have 
a  home  of  our  own  at  Hitchin  (called  after  Miss  Catherine 
Scott,  who  has  been  one  of  the  founders  and  the  best 
workers  on  the  M.A.B.Y.S.),  where  twenty-four  feeble- 
minded girls  are  trained.  She  keeps  them  there  a  number 
of  years  and  as  we  do  not  give  her  the  very  worst  cases, 
(not  any  girls  that  would  be  suitable  for  Darenth),  many 
of  them  are  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  earn  their  living, 
but  only  under  constant  supervision  and  constant  care. 
Just  a  few  cases  have  been  placed  in  service  and  done 
well,  others  whom  we  have  been  obliged  to  place,  because 
the  board  of  guardians  could  not  pay  for  them  any 
longer,  have  come  to  terrible  grief  because  they  are  not 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  at  all  out  in  the  world. 
If  there  were  any  inexpensive  and  simply  managed 

■  institution  to  which  they  could  be  sent,  they  would  by 
their  labour  provide  a  great  part  of  that  cost  and  would 
lead  happy  and  useful  lives.  The  Lambeth  Board  of 
Guardians  have  lately  sent  a  number  of  girls,  including 
two  who  have  been  in  our  home,  M.  T.,  and  a  girl,  F.  M., 
to  an  empty  workhouse,  or  a  workhouse  that  is  practi- 
cally empty,  in  the  Keddington  Union  near  Haverhill, 
SuSo'k,  and  the  girls  are  so  happy  do\\Ti  there.  I  have 
a  1-tter  from  one  of  them  here,  you  wo"l  1  hardly  bslieve 
by  her  letter  that  she  is  as  feeble-minded  as  she  really  is — ■ 
(she  is  exceedingly  feeble-minded),  telling  us  how  happy 
they  are.  They  seem  to  have  a  sensible  matron  there 
who  allows  them  to  have  a  walk  twice  a  week.  That  is 
the  sort  of  provision,  instead  of  expensive  provision, 
that  might  be  arranged  simply  and  easily. 

33900.  To  what  age  are  these  girls  kept  ? — They 
are  girls  of  about  twenty-four.  Till  they  are 
eighteen  or  twenty  the  boards  of  guardians  are  able  to 
pay  for  them  in  the  training  homes  and  I  think  that 
their  training  shou'd  be  prolonged  so  far,  because  it 
impossible  to  tell  in  the  early  stage  whether  a  girl  is 
reaUy  entirely  feeble-minded,  or  whether  it  is  simply  late 
development.  They  should  have  every  chance  of  im- 
proving under  careful  training,  but  after  twenty  there  is 
not  much  hope  of  improving  them  ;  then  they  only  want 
safe  guardianship  under  natural  conditions  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

33901.  You  have  no  legal  power  to  detain  them  ? — 
No. 

33902.  Do  they  try  to  break  out  at  all  ?— Never,  we 
have  never  had  one  who  tried  to  get  away.  If  they  are 
kindly  treated  and  sjTupathetically  used  they  are  the 
most  bidable  of  all  classes.  They  are  most  wilUng  and 
anxious  to  stay.  They  never  leave  the  homes  without 
floods  of  tears,  and  they  go  back  for  their  hoUdays  on 
every  possible  occasion. 

33903.  In  certain  cases  you  think  there  ought  to  be 
power  of  detention  with  these  girls  ? — -Yes. 

33904.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  the 
same  effect.  You  would  not  suggest  there  should  be 
power  of  detention  unless  they  had  mis-conducted  them- 
selves ? — It  is  too  late  if  you  let  them  mis-conduct  them- 
selves first.  I  do  not  think  the  powers  of  detention  are 
so  urgently  needed  as  places  in  which  they  could  be 
detained.  If  they  could  be  passed  from  the  training 
homes,  where  they  have  had  every  chance  of  improving 


themselves,  to  places  which  were  equally  happy  and 
equally  sympathetically  managed  and  equally  inexpen- 
sive, they  would  stay  quite  happily. 

33905  {Miss  Hill.)  It  is  rather  a  question  of  paying 
for  them,  than  of  power  to  detain  them,  you  think  ? — 
I  think  there  is  a  power  to  pay  for  them,  because  they 
go  into  the  workhouses  and  the  guardians  pay  for  them 
there.  They  will  be  ultimately  chargeable  sooner  or 
later  somewhere. 

33906.  {Cluiirman.)  I  thought  that  there  was  rather 
a  tendency  amongst  a  certain  number  of  these  feeble- 
minded girls  to  get  out  of  the  homes  and  get  away  ? — 
No,  we  do  not  find  they  do  that. 

33907.  That  is  the  case,  according  to  our  evidence,  as  re- 
gards the  workhouses? — That  is  because  they  meet  in  the 
workhouses  aU  sorts  of  people  who  put  them  up  to  getting 
out.  If  they  are  kept  away  from  them  it  is  different. 
It  is  the  constant  stream  in  and  out  of  the  workhouses 
which  upsets  these  feeble  minds  and  makes  them  want 
to  see  what  is  going  on  outside.  If  they  are  well  fed  and 
clothed  and  there  is  no  one  going  in  and  out  to  upset 
them  they  are  quite  willing  to  stay. 

33908.  Can  they  make  anything,  or  earn  anything  ? — 
Yes,  they  earn  a  considerable  amount,  after  training, 
many  of  them  can  earn  at  least  4s.  or  5s.  a  week  in  suit- 
able employment. 

33909.  What  you  would  advocate  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  certain  homes  or  houses  for  these  feeble- 
minded, and  you  think  that  the  attraction  of  good  food 
and  kind  treatment  would  keep  them  in  the  homes  with- 
out any  power  of  detention  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  might 
be  done  more  quickly.  We  were  so  hoping  that  the 
Commission  on  the  feeble-minded  would  have  reported 
and  made  some  suggestion,  but  if  only  the  comparatively 
empty  country  workhouses  could  be  made  happy  homes 
for  them  at  present,  they  do  not  want  palaces  to  live 
in,  they  would  do  quite  well  so  long  as  they  were  strong 
and  healthy  and  the  staff  were  sympathetic  and  kind  to 
them. 

33910.  We  now  pass  on  to  a  very  important  question, 
and  that  is  the  training  of  the  children.  You  give  credit 
to  all  the  different  systems  now  in  force  in  connection 
wth  Poor  Law  children  V — Yes. 

33911.  You  seem  to  think  rather  that  where  the  childi  en 
are  aggregated  together  in  large  numl>ers  the  education  they 
get,  both  physical  as  well  as  mental,  does  not  quahfy  them 
very  much  for  the  work  they  will  be  called  upon  afterwards 
to  do  ? — It  depends  entirely  on  the  way  each  system  is 
administered.  Of  course  in  the  very  large  schools,  the 
very  large  numbers  would  tend  no  doubt  to  make  them  in 
some  way  mechanical,  but  at  the  same  time  they  give 
them  advantages  which  smaller  numbers  cannot  have.  In 
a  very  large  school  you  can  have  a  better  staff  and  more 
selection,  and  in  some  ways  better  paid  hands,  and  if  those 
people  are  able  to  administer  a  large  establishment  it  does 
answer  wonderfully  well.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  as 
secretary  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  of  particular  schools,  as  you 
can  understand,  but  there  is  one  school  which  did  very 
excellent  work  which  is  now  shut,  the  Girls'  School  at 
Sutton,  the  South  MetropoUtan  District  School.  I  think 
it  might  perhaps  interest  this  Commission  to  see  the  result 
of  their  girls  in  the  world.  I  have  taken  the  case  of  ninety- 
nine  girls,  who  came  out  ten  years  ago  at  the  age  of  about 
fifteen  as  a  rule,  who  are  now  therefore  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  I  made  a  special  report,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  well  some  of  those  girls  are  doing,  and  how  they  have 
risen  in  the  world.  Those  that  are  married  mostly  married 
very  respectably,  many  of  them  are  n\irses  and  servants 
in  the  Poor  Law  institutions,  others  have  got  into  really 
good  service  ;  yet  that  was  one  of  the  largest  schools.  It 
happened  to  have  at  the  time,  ia  the  person  of  Miss  Eey- 
nolds,  an  extremely  able  superintendent,  but  the  Com- 
mittee that  administered  it  then,  Mr.  Brook  Lambert, 
Tiliss  Thompson,  and  other  people  on  it,  were  very  keen  in 
their  judgment  as  to  the  staff.    (-See  Appendix  No.  XX. 

(E)  ) 

33912.  Was  the  school  broken  up  ?— Yes. 

33913.  On  the  report  of  the  committee  ? — Yes.  In 
or  ler  to  make  it  a  httle  more  interesting  to  you  I  have 
b  ought  here  the  photographs  of  some  of  the  girls  ;  they 
a  e  very  fond  of  sending  their  photographs,  and  I  thought 
t'leir  faces  would  appeal  to  you  perhaps  very  much  more 
than  anything  else  as  showmg  what  they  are.  (Photo- 
graphs  produced.) 
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33014.  Taking  the  various  classes  of  schools  v  ould  j'ou 
say  from  j^our  experience  that  any  one  particular  system 
gives  better  results  ? — No,  I  often  try  to  get  out  statistics 
to  prove  that,  but  you  cannot.  It  seems  to  me  to  rest 
entirely  on  the  people  who  administer  any  system 

33915.  Each  system  has  its  merits  and  demerits? — Yes, 
boarding  out  or  small  schools,  or  large  schools,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  entirely  the  personal  element  that  is  the  thing 

33916.  You  would  rather  hke  if  possible  that  there  should 
be  an  infusion  from  the  outside  into  the  school  staffs  ? — 
It  would  be  good  I  think.  It  is  very  difficult  for  many 
young  ladies,  and  I  have  known  cases  of  those  who  have 
had  to  v/oik  for  their  living,  who  would  have  liked  to  do 
Poor  Law  work,  but  they  found  it  was  so  difficult  to  get 
into  the  schools.  It  is  rather  resented  you  know.  The 
more  educated  people  would  not  like  to  begin  quite  at  the 
bottom  perhaps.  There  is  a  system  of  rising  from 
the  ranks.  If  you  get  one  of  the  rather  better  positions 
you  are  looked  upon  as  an  interloper,  and  as  keeping  out 
somebody  who  should  have  had  it. 

33917.  In  addition  I  believe  you  have  certain  certified 
training  homes  ? — Yes. 

33918.  How  are  those  supported  ? — Partly  by  the 
payments  the  guardians  make  for  the  children  in  them, 
and  partly  by  voluntary  contributions. 

33919.  What  number  have  you  in  your  training 
home  '! — We  have  eight  training  homes  with  beds  for  about 
120  girls. 

33920.  They  are  the  more  difficult  girls  that  you  get  in 
these  certified  homes  ? — Yes,  we  get  the  more  difficult 
girls  because  the  Boards  of  Guardians  send  us  girls  that 
they  think  are  not  likely  perhaps  to  have  a  good  influence 
in  the  schools,  or  who  become  chargeable  at  such  an  age 
that  they  are  difficult  to  train,  they  have  been  neglected 
for  many  years. 

33921.  With  regard  to  the  children  who  have  been  so 
trained  have  you  been  successful  in  getting  them  places 
afterwards  ? — In  many  cases  we  have. 

33922.  You  have  a  strong  opinion  about  the  necessity 
of  visiting  children  boarded  out  within  the  union  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  think  the  boarded  out  within  the  union  want 
the  same  inspection  exactly  by  trained  inspectors  as 
children  who  are  boarded  out  without  the  union.  It 
seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  deny  it  to  the  children.  We 
have  had  jDainful  cases  of  failure  through  the  foster 
relations. 

33923.  How  do  you  come  across  these  cases  ? — The 
guardians  give  us  the  girls  to  visit  in  the  first  place. 

33924.  Do  you  visit  children  boarded  outside  the 
the  union  ? — Yes. 

33925.  Both  ? — We  have  a  good  many  of  those  boarded 
outside  the  union  when  they  come  into  the  Metropolitan 
area. 

33926.  You  have  the  same  power  over  children  boarde  l 
out  within  the  union  as  you  have  over  children  boarded 
out  outside  the  union  ? — Yes,  when  the  guardians  ask 
us  to  take  them. 

33927.  The  cases  you  are  referring  to  are  where  the 
guardians  have  not  given  you  power,  I  suppose  ? — You 
mean  the  bad  cases  T 

33928.  No,  I  mean  the  powers  of  visitation  are  ap- 
parently the  same  ? — I  meant  the  inspection  while  the 
children  are  young,  before  they  go  to  service,  while  they 
are  in  their  foster-mothers'  hands.  That  is  when  I  want 
them  inspected  by  Government  inspectors  the  same 
as  those  boarded  out  are  inspected  by  Miss  Mason  and 
her  staff.  The  children  boarded  out  within  the  union  while 
in  the  foster-mothers'  hands  need  equal  inspection. 

33929.  If  they  are  in  a  populous  district  they  prob- 
ably require  more  ? — Yes,  within  the  union  more ;  in  an 
urban  district  where  they  would  not  have  such  a  choice 
of  homes  as  they  have  in  the  country.  I  will  hand  in 
a  list  of  some  of  those  cases  within  the  union  {See  Appen- 
dix No.  XX.  (F)  ). 

33930.  There  is  nothing  more  you  would  Uke  to  add, 
^  is  there  ?— No,  I  think  not  specially.    I  do  not  know 

whether  you  care  to  have  specimens  of  our  forms  at 
all  ?  We  never  print  our  reports  to  the  guardians  on 
the  children  in  service,  because  we  consider  them  con- 
fidential, but  the  guardians  do  print  them  for  circulation 
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amongst  their  own  boards,  in  some  cases,  and  when 
they  do,  they  send  me  a  complimentary  copy.  I  have 
brought  some  of  them  here  so  that  you  might  see  them. 
These  are  the  forms  which  we  have  for  making  our  in- 
quiries, which  a  mistress  has  to  sign  before  she  gets 
a  girl  {See  Appendix  No.  XX.  (B)).  There  is  one 
cjuestion  I  should  Uke  to  raise,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  outfits  on  loan.  Some  of  the  boards  of  guardians, 
the  larger  number  of  them,  grant  the  girl  her  service 
outfit  on  loan,  because  it  prevents  the  parents  swooping 
down  and  taking  away  the  girl  and  pawning  her  out- 
fit at  once.  If  they  know  they  will  not  get  her  clothes 
for  a  year  they  allow  her  to  remain  that  time,  and  during 
that  year  we  can  often  get  an  influence  over  her,  and 
got  her  to  learn  to  save  and  know  a  little  of  the  world, 
and  she  is  not  quite  so  willing  to  go  to  her  parents.  I 
think  it  should  be  the  rule  that  all  outfits  should  be  given 
on  loan.  It  is  an  extra  way  of  having  a  hold  on  the 
child. 

33931.  Wliere  they  are  given  on  loan  is  the  repay- 
ment made  ? — No,  a  child  cannot  be  expected  to  repay 
for  its  outfit,  but  the  clothes  may  be  lent  for  a  certain 
purpose,  and  taken  away  if  they  do  not  fulfil  the  purpose, 
that  purpose  being  to  continue  in  service. 

33932.  It  does  not  put  any  charge  on  the  child  ?— 
No.    The  outfits  are  worth  a  good  bit. 

33933.  What  do  they  cost  ? — I  saw  the  other  day  a 
list  of  the  outfit  one  board  of  guardians  gives;  it  costs 
just  over  £6  without  the  making  of  the  clothes — merely 
the  materials  quoted  at  the  usual  rates. 

33934.  {Miss  Hill.)  That  is  rather  more  than  is  needed, 
is  it  not  ? — I  thought  it  was  ;  but  I  only  tell  you  that 
to  show  they  are  worth  having  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
pawnable  property  there. 

33935.  You  would  not  necessarily  give  such  an  out- 
fit as  that  to  a  girl  to  go  to  service  ? — No,  it  is  too  much. 
It  is  a  temptation  to  pawn  it. 

33936.  {Chairman.)  You  give  the  £6  as  an  illustration 
not  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  of  what  a  temptation 
it  is  ?— Yes. 

33937.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  find  frequently 
that  guardians  give  the  outfit  on  loan  ? — Yes,  a  good 
many  do,  we  are  always  urging  them  to  do  it. 

33938.  It  is  your  wish  they  should  do  it  on  loan  ? — 
Yes. 

33939.  Why,  exactly,  do  you  wish  they  should  ?  Why 
do  you  think  it  is  so  undesirable  they  should  have  it  as 
a  gift  to  start  with  ?— Because  it  will  encourage  the 
parents  to  come  down,  take  the  child  away  from  the 
place,  paAvn  the  clothes,  and  put  the  child  to  some  other 
less  suitable  employment. 

33940.  {Mr.  Booth.)  How  would  it  be  enforced;  sup- 
posing the  parents  took  the  child  away  and  did  pawn 
the  clothes  who  would  be  punished  for  that  ? — As,  a 
rule  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  punishment. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  case  of  a  parent  being  punished  ;. 
but  as  a  rule  a  girl  in  service  cannot  leave,  unless  she 
is  positively  kidnapped,  until  she  has  given  notice,  and 
when  she  gives  notice  there  is  time  for  us  to  go  down 
there  and  see  to  it,  and  we  can  give  the  mistress  authority 
to  detain  the  box. 

33941.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  the  things  are  pawned 
at  er  the  girl  has  left  the  place  herself  ? — Yes. 

33942.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  is  given  on  loan  to  the 
parents  ? — No,  to  the  child. 

33943.  If  the  child  was  under  sixteen,  would  not  the 
relief  to  the  child  be  relief  to  the  parent  ? — Of  course,  all 
the  outfit  is  relief  to  the  parent  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the 
whole  of  the  child's  education  is  rehef  to  the  jiarent. 

33944.  With  regard  to  apprenticeship,  you  say  that  Alleged 
formerly  the  Local  Government  Board  allowed  payment  of  ^^i-^o^-i  '"r 
the  premium  through  the  society,  and  now  it  does  not.  ('Q^graineiit 
Was  there  a  legal  difficulty  which  led  to  the  alteration,  do  jjj^-^r  [ 

you  know  ? — Yes,  it  was  not  a  failure  on  our  part ;  it  was  altitude  to 
a  failure  on  a  boy's  apprenticeship,  I  understood  from  the  noii-dif-tinc- 
Local  Government  Board,  that  made  them  alter  the  rule.     tive  inden- 
tures for 

33945.  In  what  way  did  the  boy  fail  ? — The  apprentice-  p,,or  Law 
ship  did  not  turn  out  well,  therefore  they  thought  they  had  children, 
better  stick  to  the  old  indenture.    For  one  failure  they 
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knocked  the  whole  scheme  on  the  head.  Of  course  a  Poor 
Law  apprenticeship  has  been  kno^wn  to  fail  equally.  It  is 
not  the  indenture  which  ensures  the  home  being  good,  it  is 
1906.  t^jjg  amount  of  supervision,  and  care  in  the  choice. 
Metropolitan  3.3946.  Was  it  urged,  do  you  remember,  that  there 
Association  might  be  legal  difficulties  ? — Yes,  I  went  to  see  them 
for  befriend-  myself  ;  I  tried  hard  to  get  them  to  give  way,  because  in 
ing  j'ouiig  one  instance  the  apprenticeship  was  nearly  through, 
and  they  would  not  give  way.  We  had  to  find  the  pre- 
mium ourselves  because  they  would  not  give  way. 

33947.  Did  they  think  the  thing  could  not  legally  be 
done  ? — No,  they  rescinded  their  rule.  It  was  done  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  and  succeeded  well,  but  they 
altered  their  mind. 
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33948.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  want  the  care  of  girls  who 
are  children  of  persons  unfit  to  have  control  of  them  to  be 
continued  up  till  twenty-one  ? — Yes,  very  much.  I  want 
very  much  the  whole  question  of  the  control  of  guardians 
and  of  visitation  put  on  to  a  more  sensible  footing.  At 
present  the  rule  is  that  the  child  shall  be  visited,  if  she  is 
not  adopted,  only  so  long  as  she  continues  in  her  first  place, 
until  she  attains  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  first  place  might 
be  left  in  a  week,  and  the  child  would  have  more  urgent 
need  of  visitation  than  if  she  were  remaining  in  that  place. 
If  a  girl  gets  a  good  place  and  stays  in  it,  she  docs  not  want 
so  much  help  as  when  she  is  leaving  the  place  with  no  one 
to  find  her  a  second  one.  I  think  the  statute  might  be 
enlarged  so  that  she  shall  be  visited,  even  when  she  is  not 
adopted,  at  least  till  she  is  eighteen.  I  think  the  adoption 
might  last  much  longer  and  be  more  strict,  as  I  say,  even 
to  include  emigration. 

33949.  Do  you  think  any  haim  would  come  if  the  adop- 
tion or  control  age  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  in  all  cases 
went  up  to  twenty-one  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  a  little  hard  upon  the 
child,  perhaps  it  would  ;  I  do  not  know. 

33950.  Would  the  connection  between  the  child  and  the 
Poor  Law  injure  the  child  in  any  way  ? — It  would  if  the 
relieving  officer  were  the  person  who  visited.  It  would 
not  if  voluntary  persons  visited  who  were  not  known  as 
Poor  Law  agents.  I  conceive  in  unions  where  there  is  no 
machinery,  like  the  M.A.B.Y.S.,  it  would  be  hard  for  3  oung 
persons  vvho  were  doing  well  to  be  followed  up  by  a  relieving 
officer  till  they  were  twenty-one  ;  it  would  be  decidedy 
detrimental  to  them. 

33951.  Before  going  into  that,  there  is  just  one  other 
question,  at  present  girls  who  have  been  in  the  Poor  Law 
schools  sometimes  do  not  like  to  be  connected  with  the 
visitor,  even,  who  comes  from  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  ? — No,  not 
if  they  think  she  is  connected  with  the  Poor  Law. 

33952.  Otherwise  they  do  not  object  ?— No. 

33953.  Although  they  never  mention  they  have  been  in 
the  school  ? — No. 

33954.  Does  not  this  system  of  control  by  visiting,  that 
is  what  it  comes  to,  necessitate  something  hke  a  M.A.B.Y.S. 
everyTvhere  ? — Yes,  I  tliink  it  does. 

33955.  Can  you  tell  me  why  there  is  no  systematic 
visiting  in  other  towns  than  London  on  the  M.A.B.Y.S. 
lines  ? — There  is  systematic  visiting  in  some  to^vns  now. 

33956.  By  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  ? — Yes  ;  they 
visit  a  great  many,  not  in  London,  but  in  the  country, 
and  in  some  towns  voluntary  committees  have  been  formed 
on  the  lines  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.,  and  are  working  very  well. 
Bolton, Manchester,Belfast  and  other  places  have  borrowed 
our  papers,  and  are  working  on  our  lines. 

33957.  Practica'ly  for  the  supervision  of  these  girls,  if  it 
is  done  properly,  there  must  be  a  voluntary  force  working 
on  these  hues  ? — There  should  be. 

33958.  With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  other  than 
the  present  class  into  positions  in  connection  with  the 
schools,  do  you  think  that  the  tendency  is  that  the  present 
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33959.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  some  different 
method  of  admission  to  these  appointments  otherwise 
than  by  advertisements  and  selection  on  that  basis,  which 
is  the  present  system  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  even  when 
they  are  advertised  they  are  very  often  appointed  before 
the  advertisement. 

33960.  Does  that  suggest  that  the  question  of  selection 
should  be  somewhat  modified  ? — It  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  schools,  I  think,  if  it  were. 
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33961.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  that  might 
be  done  in  lieu  of  the  present  system  ? — It  is  difficult  to 
make  any  suggestion  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  make 
any  plan,  but  that  has  always  struck  me. 

33962.  Supposing  there  were  a  larger  area  for  appoint- 
ment, and  a  committee  of  the  body  supervising  more  than 
one  school,  say  half  the  schools  or  the  whole  of  the  schools 
of  London,  would  you  think  that  such  a  committee  as 
that,  working  in  connection  with  the  local  bodies,  might 
lay  themselves  open  to  appoint  new  persons  of  a  different 
type  ? — They  might  if  the  guardians  would  not  say  that 
previous  experience  is  necessary.  That  would  leave  the 
field  open  to  other  people  ;  in  almost  all  Poor  Law  adver- 
tisements you  see  :    "  Must  have  previous  experience." 

33963.  That  is,  by  previous  experience  is  meant  previous 
Poor  Law  experience  ? — Yes  ;  and  they  advertise  so 
largely  in  their  own  Poor  Law  papers.  The  advertisements 
are  not  put  much  into  other  papers  so  as  to  bring  them 
before  the  notice  of  people  outside. 

33964.  That  would  be  another  change  that  might  make 
a  difl^erence  ? — Yes. 

33965.  How  many  pass  through  your  training  homes 
in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — About  400  or  500  girls.  They 
are  not  all  in  our  training  homes,  but  training  homes  that 
we  largely  use. 

33&65(oi.  Co\^ld  you  put  in  particulars  of  one  o:-  tv  o 
cases  dealt  wiih  by  the  M.A.B  Y.S.  ? — Ves,  I  think  eo. 
{Particulars  subsequently  sent.  See  Appendix  No.  XX 
(H)  ). 

33966.  In  regard  to  the  detention  of  the  girls,  would  you 
be  in  favour  of  a  continuing  detention  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  if  we  take  that  as  the  age,  say  periodically,  or  every 
five  years,  so  that  a  girl  not  regaining  her  position  should 
continue  ? — In  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded  ? 

33967.  Yes  ? — Do  you  mean  a  kind  of  renewable  The  del 
detention  ?  tionoff 

33968.  Yes  ?— I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea.-  minded 

33969.  With  regard  to  the  supervision  of  these  girls, 
you  have  to  do  a  good  deal  through  paid  agents,  have  you 
not  ? — Yes  ;  we  do  not  get  enough  voluntary  workers. 
The  plan  is  to  divide  the  Metropolitan  aiea  into  branches 
and  in  every  branch  there  is  at  least  one  paid  worker, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  home  one  or  two  matrons.  In  the 
lodging  homes  cf  course  they  must  be  paid  workers,  no 
one  else  could  do  the  matron's  work. 
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33970.  Do  you  consider  you  sufficiently  meet  the 
demand  in  London  now  so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  con- 
cerned ? — So  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned,  we  make 
the  Poor  Law  girls  the  first  charge  on  our  visitors,  so  to 
speak,  and  we  get  enough  for  them,  but  we  could  do  with 
a  great  many  more  to  help  the  local  girls. 

33971.  You  find  you  have  to  have  your  own  staff  for 
it ;  you  find  that  persons  working  voluntarily  for  an 
agency  such  as  yours  is  are  not  ready  to  look  up  girls,  and 
look  after  them  in  connection  with  their  ordinary  work  ? 
—  For  the  Poor  Law  girls  they  would  not  do  it  regularly 
enough.  That  is  the  difficulty  to  get  people  to  take  to 
it  up  and  stick  to  it,  because  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  visits  entail 
reporting  at  periodical  intervals  ;  we  have  to  send  reports 
to  the  guardians  every  six  months  or  year. 

33972.  In  the  ease  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  you  now  have  the 
London  County  Council  supervision  of  the  registries,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

33973.  Has  that  proved  no  obstacle  ? — No,  it  has  not 
been  going  very  long,  only  three  or  four  months.  So  far 
it  has  done  well. 

33974.  You  have  in  that  case  a  statute  ;  I  thmk  it  is  by 
Act  of  Parliament  that  the  London  County  Council  have 
got  the  power  which  controls  the  registries,  and  requires 
them  to  produce  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  registration  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  to  keep  our  books  in  a  certain  way  and  give 
numbered  receipts  for  any  fees  the  mistresses  pay,  and 
generally  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

33975.  So  far  as  your  registries  are  concerned  you  are 
really  under  control  now  ? — Yes.  We  find  the  control 
is  not  irksome  any  more  than  in  our  homes  we  find  the 
inspection  of  the  Local  Goverament  Board  irksome.  We 
have  put  our  homes  voluntarily  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Home  Office  for  the  Factory  Act.  We  find  the  inspectors 
most  kind  and  sympathetic  and  helpful  with  their 
suggestions. 
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33976.  All  your  experience  is  in  favour  of  this  inspection 
for  institutions  ? — Yes,  trained  supervision. 

33977.  With  regard  to  the  cases  of  the  non-support  of 
the  families,  in  the  case  you  mentioned,  is  it  your  feeling 
that  cases  like  that  should  be  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate and  the  family  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  so  that  instead 
of  the  man  serving  possibly  for  a  short  time  for  desertion 
or  non-support  and  then  returning  to  his  family  and  the 
family  then  coming  out,  there  should  be  a  kind  of  con- 
tinuing sentence  which  might  deal  with  the  children  as 
well  as  the  man  and  his  wife  ? — Yes,  I  should  like  to 
have  separated  the  man  and  the  wife  and  make  the  man 
work  somewhere  and  the  woman  work  somewhere,  and 
to  have  it  seen  that  the  children  were  trained,  because  the 
parents  were  not  fit  to  take  care  of  them,  for  a  time  at  all 
events,  in  the  hope  of  reforming  the  lot.  It  seems  to  me 
useless  to  try  and  reform  the  children  in  the  schools  and 
yet  allow  the  parents  to  degrade  them  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  hold  of  them. 

33978.  The  only  way  out  of  the  in-and-out  difficulty, 
as  I  understand  from  your  statement,  is  a  kind  of  family 
judgment  including  the  whole  of  the  factors  ? — I  am 
afraid  so. 

33979.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet).  Do  you  find  a  very  marked 
difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  girls  from  the  different 
schools  when  they  come  to  you  ? — Yes,  I  think  in  some 
ways  some  schools  give  much  more  careful  training  than 
others.  In  some  schools  it  is  the  rule  that  they  all  go  to 
service  as  soon  as  they  are  fourteen,  then  they  have  had 
no  special  technical  training ;  they  have  only  taken 
their  share  in  the  routine  of  the  schools  between  school 
hours.  Other  schools  do  not  put  the  children  out  until 
they  are  fifteen  ;  they  keep  them  a  whole  year  and  pass 
them  regularly  through  the  various  departments,  through 
the  laundry,  kitchen  and  needle  room ;  then  they  are 
better  trained  and  get  better  places. 

33980.  You  say  definitely  when  they  do  that  they  get 
a  much  better  start  ? — Much  better. 

33981.  Would  you  like  to  see  that  made  universal,  one 
year  after  school  life  ? — So  far  as  placing  young  servants, 
because  it  makes  it  much  easier  to  get  them  really  good 
places.  I  feel  the  argument  very  strongly  the  other  side., 
that  by  keep  ng  them  longer,  a  year  after  they  are  of  legal 
age  to  earn,  you  are  putting  them  another  year  on  the 
rates  and  you  are  giving  them  probably  benefits  that  a 
hard-working  man  cannot  give  his  own  children.  That 
is  always  a  very  nice  point ;  one  has  to  balance  it. 

33982.  A  good  many  of  your  girls  go  as  httle  generals, 
do  they  not  ? — A  great  many  ;  the  tendency  is  getting 
now  in  the  schools  to  look  down  on  general  service,  for 
which  I  am  sorry.  I  think  a  sympathetic  mistress  who 
works  with  a  child  and  is  kind  to  it  is  better  ;  it  is  much 
easier  to  be  a  mistress'  servant  than  a  servant's  servant. 
Some  of  the  schools  make  it  a  rule  that  they  shall  not  go 
as  general  servants  ;  they  get  them  much  more  ambitious 
places,  whore  the  work  is  probably  too  hard  for  them. 

33983.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  the  sympathetic  mis- 
tress ? — In  the  number  of  years  we  have  iDeen  at  work 
we  personally  know  larger  number  of  mistress(>s  who 
will  take  a  gii'l  and  give  her  the  first  two  years'  trial ;  then 
they  will  say  she  wants  better  wages,  I  will  her  on — 
j^ou  get  a  clientele  of  mistresses,  so  to  speak. 

33984.  Are  these  httle  generals  able  to  take  better 
service  ? — Yes. 

33985.  Is  it  not  once  a  general  always  a  general  ? 
■ — No,  that  is  quite  untrue.  I  have  proved  that.  I  know 
people  say  that,  but  I  have  proved  over  and  over  again 
it  is  not  so.  Many  people  have  said  I  will  take  a  between 
maid,  or  a  kitchen  maid,  or  a  scullery  maid,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  send  a  general,  provided  that  she  has  been 
well  tr  ined. 

33986.  Do  they  come  to  you  for  their  second  places  ? 
— Yes. 

33987.  So  that  you  see  them  on  ? — Yes,  we  have  yoimg 
women  in  very  grand  places.  Our  President,  Princess 
Clu-istian,  has  two  in  her  service,  and  they  are  not  at  all 
ashamed  to  say  that  they  are  M.A.B.Y.S.  girls. 

33988.  Do  you  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  in 
connection  with  country  loards  of  guardians  to  work 
something  hko  this  ? — I  think  it  would,  especially  if 
there  were  lady  guardians  on  the  boards  ;    they  might 
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make  a  small  committee  to  take  care  of  the  children.    Of     Miss  M. 
course  in  London  the  M.A.B.Y.S.    has  this  advantage  Poole. 

over  the  G.F.S.,  that  it  takes  all  classes  of  girls  and  all  

creeds  of  girls.    We  take  the  Roman  Catholic  girls  as  1906. 
well  as  the  Protestant  girls,  and  its  workers  are  of  all  T^fgt,"^"^ijt,aii 
creeds  and  classes.     The  G.F.S.  workers  are  Church  of  Association 
England  only  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  think  it  would  for  befriend- 
be  better  to  have  small  committees  for  the  various  unions,  ing  young 
because  then  they  could  include  all  creeds  amongst  their  servants, 
workers.   

33989.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  record  Desirability 
should  be  kept  ot  all  the  children  passing  through  the  of  keeping 
home  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  judge  of  their  records  of 
work  in  any  other  way.  after-careers 

of  Poor  Law 

33990.  Perhaps  you  agree  with  me  it  is  not  sufficient  children, 
proof  of  success  to  say  that  the  child  does  not  come  back 

to  the  workhouse  ? — No,  because  they  may  go  some- 
where else.  If  you  keep  records  as  we  do,  we  do  not  only 
say  that  the  children  are  doing  well,  we  can  assemble 
them  at  any  time,  or  give  you  the  address  where  they 
really  are,  and  the  wages  they  are  earning.  We  could 
tell  you  exactly,  which,  if  we  did  not  keep  records,  we 
could  not. 

33991.  To  what  age  do  you  reckon  records  should  be 
kept  ? — Our  own  age  is  twenty  years.  We  give  special 
care  to  the  feeble-minded,  and  keep  them  on  to  an  un- 
limited age,  but  an  ordinary  girl  who  is  doing  well  will  be 
able  to  do  for  herself  at  twenty  if  she  is  ever  going  to. 

33992.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  that  compulsory 
on  all  boards  of  guardians,  or  would  you  leave  it  to  volim- 
tary  agency  ? — 1  think  I  should  leave  it  to  the  voluntary 
agencies,  if  you  could  get  good  ones.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  it  more  irksome  to  the  children  than  necessary. 

33993.  The  records  might  be  lodged  with  the  guardians  ? 
■ — Lodged  with  the  voluntary  committee  and  accessible 
to  the  guardians. 

33994.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  The  guardians  ought,  ought 
they  not,  to  be  able  themselves  to  prove  the  success 
of  different  treatments  ? — Yes.  We  send  them  every 
year  our  written  report  on  their  own  girls. 

33995.  With  regard  to  paragraj^h  13,  where  you  talk 
about  the  training  at  Forest  Gate,  do  any  other  schools 
in  London  keep  the  children  to  the  age  of  fifteeti  ? — Yes. 

33996.  J\lost  of  them  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I  could  Difficulties  of 
say  most  of  them,  but  several  of  them  do.  ioutiruung 

industrial 

33997.  You  said  that  you  thought  the  one  argument  training  of 
against  it  was  that  the  children  of  resjjectable  working  girls  after 
people  who  are  not  paupers  could  not  get  this  benefit  ?--  school  age. 
Yes. 

33998.  Is  that  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
such  training  available  or  that  the  mothers  are  not 
desirous  of  their  childi-en  having  it  after  fourteen  ? — I 
dare  say  good  mothers  would  be,  but  even  good  parents 
are  so  poor  that  they  have  to  make  their  children  earn 
at  the  earliest  available  time. 

33999.  One  of  the  present  difiiculties  is  that  there 
is  no  such  system  of  classes  provided  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
These  children  have  advantages  which  other  people's 
children  do  not  have. 

34000.  (Mr.   Bentham.)  Could  you   tell  us  how   the  Origin  and 
M.A.B.Y.S.,  was  established  ? — It  was  started  by  the  coll^stitution 
advice  of  Mrs.  Nassau,  senior,  the  first  ladv  insnector  ; 

she  sketched  out  the  scheme  and  it  has  gradually  grown  to  J--''- 
its  present  proportions.  It  first  got  the  children  from  one 
or  two  boards  of  guardians  ;  now  it  has  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren from  all  the  metropofitan  boards  and  various  extra- 
metro  pohtan  boards  as  well.  The  governing  body  is  a  council 
wth  a  chairman.  The  council  consists  of  the  lady  honorary 
secretaries  of  every  branch,  and  the  treasm-ers,  and  the 
council  is  strengthened  by  some  outside  people,  who 
have  no  particular  work  in  the  M.A.B.Y.S.,  but  give 
advice  and  support.  Every  board  of  guardians  is 
invited  to  send  a  representative  guardian  to  the  council. 

34001.  Do  they  avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity  ? 
— Sometimes.  Every  board  appoints  a  representative 
guardian,  and  some  of  the  representative  guardians  aie 
very  helpful  in  coming. 

34002.  What  does  it  cost  a  year  to  keep  it  gomg  ? —  Finances  of 
Including  training  homes  and  things  of  that  tiort,  I  suj^pose,  M.A.B.Y.S. 
roughly  speaking,  £9,000  or  £10,000  a  year. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Aliss  M.         34003.  How    js   the   money   raised  ? — By  voluntaiy 
Poole.       subscriptions.    The  homes  are,  as  I  said,  partly  sup- 
ported by  payments  from  the  guardians.    The  homes  are 
certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board  after  inspec- 
Metropolitai)  ^'"'^  ^'^^  ^  certain  rate  of  payment,  5s.  or  6s.  a  week. 
•    ■       That  the  guardians  pay,  and  then  the  rest  is  made  up  by 
subscriptions.    Every  board  of  guardians  that  sends  us 
girh  gives  us  a  small  subscription. 

34404.  Besides  payment  for  each  girl  that  is  sent  ?— 
Tney  only  pay  for  those  they  send  to  the  training  homes  ; 
^hey  do  not  pay  for  those  we  give  care  to  in  service  and 
Jodge  in  our  homes  between  the  places.  They  do  not  pay 
for  those. 
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3400.5.  Does  the  amount  they  pay  for  girls  sent  to  the 
training   homes    cover   the   whole   expenses  ? — Never, 
guarciiai:s  for  nothing  like  ;   only  about  half. 

'  34006.  Do  all  the  boards  of  guardians  pay  alike  ?  Do 

j'ou  fix  the  sum  ? — Yes.  The  Local  Government  Board  fixes 
the  sum  a  home  is  supposed  to  be  worth  when  it  is  inspected. 
They  fix  the  rate  you  may  charge,  and  the  rate  the 
Local  Government  Board  fixes  the  guardians  can  pay. 

34007.  The  Local  Government  Board  fixes  the  rate 
that  shall  be  paid  by  the  guardians  for  the  girls  sent  there  ? 
— Yes,  they  give  you  a  certificate  for  a  home,  and  say  j'ou 
may  charge  the  guardians  5s.  or  6s.  a  week. 

34008.  WTiat  will  it  cost  for  each  girl,  has  that  ever 
been  calculated  ? — It  varies  with  the  kind  of  girl  and  the 
kind  of  home.  Some  of  the  girls  who  are  bright  and 
intelligent  can  earn  a  certain  proportion  of  their  keep. 
Th  ose  who  are  sickly  or  feeble-minded  cannot  earn  any- 
thing, or  next  to  nothing. 

34009.  At  what  age  would  you  take  the  girls  into  the 
training  homes  ? — Various  ages,  from  fourteen  upwards. 

34010.  Not  under  fourteen  ? — No,  not  as  a  rule.  Some 
of  our  homes  take  girls  under  fourteen  and  send  them  out 
to  daily  school,  but  as  a  rule  we  do  not  take  them  under 
fourteen. 

34011.  When  they  are  placed  under  your  care  for 
training,  at  what  age  do  you  put  them  out  to  service  ? — 
When  we  think  they  are  fitted  ;  we  have  no  fixed  date  ; 
it  depends  on  where  we  get  them.  If  we  get  a  girl  sent  to 
Ramsgate,  the  home  for  vcrj'  delicate  girls,  at  sixteen,  we 
might  not  be  able  to  place  her  ;  she  might  be  so  scrofulous 
and  delicate  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  place  her  for  two 
or  three  years. 

34012.  Would  you  place  a  girl  out  under  sixteen  ? — 
Yes,  we  should  place  them  out  at  fifteen  if  we  could. 

34013.  You  would  ? — Yes,  if  she  was  a  bright  intelligent 
child. 

34014.  Some  boards  of  guardians  get  their  own  girls 
situations  in  the  first  place,  then  I  suppose  they 
communicate  with  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  and  tell  them  where 
the  eirls  are  ? — Yes. 

34015.  To  put  them  under  their  care  ? — Yes,  we  have 
special  forms  which  we  ask  them  to  fill  in,  giving  the  girl's 
name  and  age,  the  address  of  her  relations,  her  place, 
wages  and  character  in  school— just  a  little  information 
to  know  something  about  her  story  to  start  with.  {See 
Appendix  No.  XX.  (G) ). 

34016.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  guardians  leave  the 
placing  of  all  girls  to  your  society  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should.  I  think  if  the  matron  is  a  good  woman 
she  has  known  the  child  all  her  life,  and  she  very  likely 
knows  more  about  her,  and  can  place  her  as  well  as  we  can. 
I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  be  allowed  to 
inspect  the  place  before  she  goes  to  it. 

34017.  There  is  little  or  no  objection  to  their  being 
placed  out  by  the  matron  ? — It  depends  entirely  on  the 
people  who  place  them. 

34018.  In  paragraph  4  you  quote  part  of  the  Act  which 
imposes  visitation,  as  it  were,  upon  all  children  who  are 
placed  out  ? — Yes. 

34019.  Do  you  read  that  "  in  the  same  service,"  in  this 
V.  ay ;  that  a  girl  might  be  placed  out  and  if  she  remains 
a  month  in  the  service  and  is  still  under  sixteen,  if  at  the 
end  of  the  month  she  leaves  and  takes  up  another  situation, 
although  she  is  under  sixteen  she  is  not  entitled  to  be 
visited  ? — That  is  how  it  is  read  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

34020.  Do  the  Local  Government  Board  read  it  in  that 
way  ? — Yes. 
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34021.  (Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  last  point,  the 
word  Mr.  Bentham  used  was  "  entitled  "  to  be  visited ; 
you  are  instructed  to  visit,  up  to  a  certain  time,  these 
Poor  Law  children  ? — Yes,  we  are  instructed  to  visit. 

34022.  In  the  ease  of  the  other  girls  that  are  under  your 
eye,  you  have  no  such  status  ;  you  visit  them  because  you 
think  fit  to  do  so,  do  you  not  ? — Do  you  mean  the  local 
girls  who  apply  from  their  own  home  1 

34023.  Yes  ? — ^Yes,  we  visit  them,  not  so  carefully  as  we 
visit  the  Poor  Law  girls,  because  we  have  not  enough 
visitors,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  we  keep  in  touch  with  them 
as  far  as  we  can. 

34024.  If  the  Poor  Law  girl  does  pass  from  the  first 
place,  do  you  never  continue  to  visit  her  ? — We  alwaj^s 
continue  to  visit  her  ;  we  always  keep  in  touch  with  her 
if  we  possibly  can,  unless  she  evades  us  in  some  way, 
until  she  is  twenty. 

34025.  What  would  the  difference  be  in  the  one  case  if 
you  always  do  it  ? — We  should  like  to  have  the  legal 
status  to  do  it.  We  do  it  now  in  a  voluntary  way.  I 
think  that  that  bye-law  is  foolish,  and  that  it  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  it  compulsory  on  boards  of  guar- 
dians to  visit,  or  to  delegate  the  powers  to  someone  else  to 
visit.  I  think  it  is  better  when  they  delegate  their  powers. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  girl,  not  only  about  the  M.A.B.Y.S., 
but  all  the  poor  little  Poor  Law  girls  all  over  the  country 
whom  no  one  is  bound  to  look  after.  I  think  that  the 
law  should  be  altered. 

34026.  With  regard  to  the  girls  who  do  come  under 
your  eye,  do  you  get  authority  by  being  instructed  ? — 
Yes  ;  if  there  was  any  difficulty  we  should  refer  to  that 
authority.  At  present  we  try  to  keep  the  whole  subject 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  background.  We  visit  the  girl 
as  a  matter  of  friendship.  We  do  not  hold  it  before 
the  girl  that  we  are  visiting  for  the  Poor  Law.  We 
keep  it  behind,  but  still  it  is  there,  and  in  an  ultimate 
difficulty  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  it,  and 
have  the  authority. 

34027.  Do  the  figures  that  you  give  in  paragraph 
6 — 3,000  Poor  Law  girls  and  900  other  girls— represent 
the  whole  of  those  you  visit  ? — Yes,  the  "(ontral"  gir  s. 

34028.  You  say  your  society  also  has  under  its  care 
many  girls  from  industrial  schools  and  voluntary  insti- 
tutions, besides  a  large  number  who,  when  living  at 
home,  applied  for  situations  and  were  placed  by  the 
branch  offices  ? — Yes.  The  total  number  under  our 
care  was  about  6,000  girls  last  year. 

34029.  Who  are  the  900  other  school  girls  with  whom 
you  compare  the  Poor  Law  girls  ? — The  900  industrial 
school  girls  and  girls  from  workhouses  and  other  stray 
cases. 

34030.  In  paragraph  6  you  give  the  report  as  to  the 
satisfactory,  fairly  satisfactory  and  so  forth :  3,000 
Poor  Law  and  900  other  school  girls  ? — Yes. 

34031.  What  are  the  900  other  school  girls  ?— They 
are  the  industrial  school  girls  and  the  girls  from  volun- 
tary institutions  like  the  Royal  Patriotic  Asylum,  and 
other  girls  whom  we  visit. 

34032.  Not  those  who  come  to  you  privately  ? — No. 

34033.  It  is  a  comparison  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
two  classes  of  girls  ? — Yes. 

34034.  A  large  number  of  them  are  industrial  school 
girls  ? — Yes,  the  larger  number  of  them  are  industrial 
school  girls. 

34035.  I  suppose  a  great  deal  of  importance  attaches  to  ImportaiKl 
the  first  place  ? — Yes,  it  gives  a  girl  a  distaste  for  service  of  a  suitil 
if  she  is  put  into  a  place  which  she  cannot  s  ttle  in.    The  '''"^'^j^.^g^J 
selection  of  the  first  place  means  a  great  deal  in  a  girl's  * 
life. 

34036.  That  is  why  you  think  it  is  so  important  that 
if  you  do  not  select  it,  you  should  at  least  be  consulted  ? 
— Yes. 

34037.  With  regard  to  the  connection  between   bad  Advantag| 
parents  and  their  children,  would  it  not   be   possible,  of  enii| 
besides  the  method  of  emigration,  to  break  the  connec-  '^jj^!*^! 
tion  completely  by  removal  in  England  ? — We  have  tried  gal 
it  by  placing  them  a  very  long  distance  from  London,  p^Q^ 
but  railway  travelling  is  so  cheap  now  that  in  one  or  oiiildren. 
two  months  a  girl  can  earn  her  fare  home  from  any  place 

in  England,  Scotland,  or  even  Ireland.    It  fcems  the 
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tan  only  thing  is  to  put  the  sea  between  them.  It  is  very 
»n  difficult  for  a  child  to  come  back,  though  it  is  not  the 
question  of  earning  the  fare,  because  she  can  earn  that 
in  Canada,  but  it  is  a  more  venturesome  journey,  and  a 
little  girl  would  hardly  go  and  book  her  passage  and  face 
a  toss  on  the  ocean  all  alone  ;  she  knows  what  it  has  been 
going,  and  she  would  not  like  to  be  sea-sick  when  coming 
back  :  it  does  weigh  rather  with  her  ;  it  puts  her  at  an 
appreciable  distance. 

34038.  Does  she  know  where  her  parents  arc  in  Eng- 
land ? — Not  always,  but  she  often  does. 

34039.  Is  it  the  child  seeks  the  parents,  or  the  parents 
seek  the  child  ? — I  think  it  is  both.  The  children  will 
often  advertise  for  their  parents  in  the  Salvation  Army 
papers  and  in  Lloyds'  News,  and  find  them.  There  is  a 
wonderful  amount  of  affection  between  them,  although 
the  parents  have  not  behaved  kindly  towards  them  very 
often. 

as      34040.  (Chairman.)  There  are  nin"ty-nine  girls  in  this 
report  you  have  put  in  {See  App.  No.  XX.  (E))  ? — Yes. 

34041.  Would  they  all  be  girls  that  came  out  of  that 
S.    school  in  that  year  ? — Yes,  during  one  year.    They  all 

came  out  in  one  year — the  year  1896. 

34042.  The  report  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  satisfactory 
one  ? — I  think  so. 

34043.  You  say  there  are  6,000  girls  under  your  control 
or  in  some  way  connected  with  you  ? — Yes. 

34044.  You  have  only  accounted  for  4,000  here. 
Where  are  the  other  2,000  ? — The  others  are  local  girls, 
of  which  I  take  no  notice  at  the  central  office  ;  the  girls 
who  are  living  at  their  own  homes  and  applied  at  a 
registry  office  for  places.  I  do  not  get  the  same  reports 
of  them,  and  I  do  not  tabulate  them  at  all. 

34045.  They  have  got  places  ? — Yes. 

34046.  (Miss  Hill.)  They  are  not  Poor  Law  girls  ?— 
They  are  not  Poor  Law  girls,  and  have  not  been  Poor  Law 
girls. 

34047.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Not  institution  girls  ?— Not  in- 
stitution girls  at  all. 

34048.  (Chairman.)  You  want  a  training  home  ? — Yes. 

34049.  Have  you  a  training  home  ? — Yes,  we  have 
^    several  training  homes. 

34050.  Are  the  girls  that  come  out  of  the  Poor  Law 
schools  placed  at  once,  or  do  they  go  through  the  training 
homes  first  ? — They  are  placed  first,  as  a  rule  ;  only  special 
cases  go  to  the  training  homes.  The  guardians  send  us 
special  cases  which  they  do  not  wish  to  place  in  their  own 
schools.  We  send  our  own  girls  there  who  have  failed 
in  their  places  from  dishonesty,  or  temper,  or  some  other 
fault,  in  the  hope  that  another  year's  training  under  a 
different  system  will  do  them  good. 

3405L  These  girls  get  a  training  from  the  Poor  Law 
schools  which  qualifies  them  to  be  domestic  servants  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

34052.  In  your  judgment  is  it  a  good  training  for  that 
purpose  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  very  good  in  most  instances. 

34053.  Very  few  girls  from  these  Poor  Law  schools  go 
into  other  branches  of  work  ? — Not  many. 

34054.  You  never  place  any  in  the  cheap  factories  in 
London  ? — We  do  sometimes  in  factories.  We  have  some 
girls  at  a  large  stay  factory  at  Market  Harboro.  They  have 
about  thirty  or  forty  of  our  girls  down  there  ;  girls  who 
had  an  inveterate  dislike  to  service,  or  who,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  were  better  fitted  for  a  sedentary 
occupation.  Miss  Symington  takes  them  at  Market 
Harboro  and  boards  them  out  with  good  families.  There 
are  some  girls  who  so  cordially  hate  service  that  it  is  no 
good  to  ask  them  to  take  it  up  ;  it  would  be  very  unfair. 

34055.  Do  these  other  girls  come  from  the  elementary 
5  schools — these  local  girls  ? — They  are  all  in  service. 

34056.  Do  they  come  from  the  Poor  Law  schools  ? — 
They  have  never  been  in  the  Poor  Law  schools. 

34057.  They  have  come  from  elementary  schools  ? — Yes. 

34058.  You  have  had  great  experience,  should  you  say 
those  girls  are  as  well  trained  in  the  elementary  schools 
for  domestic  service  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  :  we  notice 
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a  great  improvement  in  them  now  owing  to  the  industrial 
woi'k  of  the  county  council  schools  as  they  are  now.  The 
cooking  and  laundry  and  domestic  economy  schools  are 
getting  much  more  helpful  than  they  were.  The  demand 
amongst  mistresses  for  Poor  Law  girls  used  to  be  much 
more  because  they  were  trained  in  technical  work,  but  I 
think  the  others  are  improving. 

34059.  You  would  say  the  girls  trained  and  educated  in 
the  Poor  Law  schools  a  few  years  back  were  better  qualified 
for  this  class  of  work  ? — Infinitely  better.  Now  the 
London  County  Council  are  giviug  technical  training 
which  is  most  valuable  to  them  in  after  life. 

34060.  Would  you  mind  giving  me  your  opinion  on  this 
point.  Do  you  think  the  training  which  the  average 
elementary  schools  give  to  girls  is  one  which  qualifies  them 
to  earn  their  livelihood  ? — If  the  girl  has  been  regularly 
attending  school,  and  is  a  bright  intelligent  child,  I  think 
she  can  now  in  a  London  County  Council  school  get  such 
an  education  that  she  will  be  fit  to  go  out  to  service  when 
she  leaves  school,  but  for  many  reasons  I  do  not  think 
she  will  be  as  well  fitted  as  the  child  in  the  Poor  Law 
school. 

34061.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement,  in  your 
judgment,  in  the  last  year  or  two  ? — Yes,  certainly.  All 
our  branches  say  the  same  thing. 

34062.  Before  that  you  would  say  the  education  was  not 
of  a  very  practical  nature  ? — Yes,  it  was  of  an  unpractical 
kind  :  the  education  was  all  for  the  head  and  none  for  the 
hands. 

34063.  Would  you  make  that  criticism  generally  about 
our  system  of  education  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

34064.  It  has  come  up  to  us  so  often  that  girls  leave 
these  schools  and  go  out  at  once  into  the  factories 
where  they  can  earn  something,  is  that  because  they  are 
not  altogether  quaUfied  for  anything  else  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  they  go  into  factories  only  because  they  are  not  quali- 
fied for  service,  or  because  there  are  no  mistresses  wilhng  to 
train  them  ;  but  they  like  the  factory  life,  and  they  do  not 
want  to  leave  their  homes.  Service  entails  leaving  their 
homes,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  they  are  very  much 
better  qualified  now  than  they  were.  I  hope  more  attention 
still  will  be  paid  to  that  training,  because  even  if  they  do 
not  go  to  service,  if  they  only  go  to  factory  work,  it  does  fit 
them  for  better  wives  and  mothers.  I  am  not  only  sug- 
gesting training  them  for  our  advantage  as  servants  ;  if  a 
girl  is  taught  cooking  and  laundry  work  in  the  school,  it 
makes  her  much  more  useful  in  her  own  homo. 

34065.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Poor  Law 
schools  rather  encourage  the  girls  to  look  upon  service  as 
honourable  and  desirable  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

34066.  And  the  other  schools  do  not  ? — No  ;  and  the 
Poor  Law  girls  have  many  advantages  which  a  girl  in  her 
own  home  has  not.  She  has  been  taught  the  luxury  of 
having  a  bed  to  herself,  and  the  cleanliness  of  a  bath,  and 
the  niceness  of  having  nice  and  suitable  clothing,  and  if 
she  went  home  she  would  miss  those  things.  I  have 
known  many  cases  in  which  girls  have  thought  they  woiild 
like  to  go  home,  and  they  have  gone  home  to  visit  their 
home,  and  said,  "  Oh  no,  I  am  not  going  to  sleep  in  this 
dirty  bed."    They  have  learnt  those  things  at  the  schools. 

34067.  (Chairman.)  The  cleanliness  and  order  which 
prevails  in  the  schools  is  an  additional  training,  and 
one  of  the  best  qualifications  for  domestic  service  ? — Yes. 

34068.  (Miss  Hill.)  And  also  the  willmgness  ?— Willing- 
ness and  the  habit  of  obedience  and  speaking  respectfully, 
acknowledging  someone  over  them,  which  the  others 
do  not. 

34069.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  On  that  point  the  Chairman  Question  of 
raised,  have  j'ou  any  recommendation  to  make  as  regards  raising  age 
the  age  at  which  girls  in  elementary  schools  ought  to  leave.  li'»'t  for 
Would  you  recommend  it  being  raised  to  fifteen  ?— I  f j"  J^gnt^r"^ 
should  be  verv  glad  if  that  could  be.    They  are  such  very  g^j^Q^ig 
little  things  when  they  come  to  our  offices:  a  poor  little 

shrimp  of  an  under-fed,  under-sized,  under-slept  child, 
what  can  we  do  with  her  ?  We  cannot  get  her  a  place. 
She  goes  somewhere  else  for  a  year,  and  she  never  returns 
to  us  at  all. 

34070.  That  is  the  result  of  the  very  large  number  of 
cases  you  see  ? — Yes. 
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34071.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  for  a  good  many 
yeare  district  medical  officer  of  Oxford  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

34072.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  wc  will 
.  accept  as  your  evidence  in  chief  and  we  should  like  to 

supplement  it  bj'  some  questions  ? — Certainlj-. 
(The   Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  The  medical  officer  is  in  a  unique  position.  Unlike 
his  brother  doctors,  he  has  a  two-fold  duty  to  perform. 

2.  He  is  responsible  to  the  guardians  and  to  his  patients. 

3.  He  should  be  well-educated,  and  fertile  in  resources  ; 
always  on  duty,  night  and  day.  He  must  be  prepared 
to  perform  urgent  operations,  often  single-handed,  and 
under  unfavourable  conditions. 

4.  He  should  be  of  even  temperament,  being  often 
placed  in  circumstances  where  much  tact  is  required. 

5.  He  is  boimd  to  att«nd  duly  and  punctually,  all 
persons  requiring  tnedical  attendance,  whenever  he  may 
Le  lawfully  required  to  do  so,  by  an  order  of  the  guardians, 
of  a  relieving  officer,  or  of  an  overseer,  although  he  may 
know  that  the  person  requiring  attendance  is  not  in- 
digent. 

6.  He  must  give  the  guardians  such  information  as 
they  may  require,  and  make  a  return  of  days  on  which 
visits  are  paid,  or  attendance  given,  together  Avith  an 
account  of  the  patient's  condition,  in  a  register  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  which  register  must  appear  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

7.  He  should  also  attend  each  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
order  to  advise  the  guardians. 

8.  He  should  cultivate  the  good-will  of  his  patients,  by 
doing  which  he  will,  if  successful,  find  his  work  easier 
and  his  utihty  increased. 

9.  After  more  than  thirty-five  years'  experience  (1864- 
1899)  of  the  work  of  district  medical  officer,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  medical  relief  is  often  the  stepping-stone  to 
general  relief,  and  this  if  not  very  carefully  administered 
is  apt  to  sap  the  spirit  of  self-reliance.  Moreover,  the 
state  of  being  dependent  is  liable  to  become  hereditary, 
as  -n-itness  many  famihes  reheved  by  the  Oxford  Board 
of  Guardians  : — 

The  Surrage  fam'ly— three  if  not  four  generations: — 
AjTes,  Hathaway  and  Bennett  (married  daughters). 
The  following  two  generations  : — 

Mayey,  Field,  Stockford,  Scragg,  Smith,  Miles, 
Parsons,  Wyld,  Darling,  Harrison,  Barson,  East, 
CoUins,  Harding,  Fidler,  Pa'slow,  Simms,  West, 
Deadman,  Slafford,  Miller,  Summerford,  Cowley, 
Sherwood,  Kilbee,  Halsey,  Walker,  Wilkins. 

10.  Li  my  early  days,  medical  rehef  was  entirely  at 
the  discretion  of  the  reheving  officer,  and  unless  accom- 
panied with  out-reUef  never  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Board. 


Mr.  William  Allin  Thompson,  called  ;  and  Examined. 

11.  Following  the  steps  of  my  predecessor,  I  allowed 
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the  free  use  of  wine,  beer  and  spirits,  under  the  name  of  investiwaf 
"  Medical  Comforts."  of  medica 

12.  In  my  latter  days  every  case  was  investigated,  relief  in 
the  applicant  or  his  representative  having  to  appear  decre;isinf 
before  the  Board.    Medical  comforts  then  consisted  of  out-relief, 
beef  tea  and  milk — alcohol  being  seldom,  if  ever  used. 

13.  In  support  of  my  contention  that  medical  rehef 
leads  to  general  relief,  the  following  table  will  shew  that 
when  investigation  became  the  rule,  out-relief  decreased — 


Year. 

Outdoor 
Relief. 

Year. 

Outdoor 
Relief. 

Year. 

Outdoor 
Relief. 

1870 

572 

1880 

246 

1890 

101 

1871 

570 

1881 

264 

1891 

112 

1872 

570 

1882 

210 

1892 

84 

1873 

549 

1883 

157 

1893 

68 

1874 

441 

1884 

149 

1894 

81 

1875 

437 

1885 

124 

1895 

80 

1876 

306 

1886 

137 

1896 

74 

1877 

217 

1887 

101 

1897 

52 

1878 

195 

1888 

116 

1898 

56 

1879 

202 

1889 

144 

1899 

40 

14.  During  these  years,  I  never  saw  any  legal  case  of  gf^g^t 
distress   occasioned   by   the  guardians  offering    "  The  lestricting 
House."    I  have  heard  much  satisfaction  at  the  action  out-relief, 
of  the  Board,  expressed  by  small  shopkeei^rs,  and  others 

whose  hfe  was  a  continuous  struggle  to  keep  themselves 
from  pauperism. 

15.  What  is  the  principle  which  makes  the  Poor  Laws  a  p^j^gjpigs 
necessary  part  of  a  social  organisation  ?  underlying 

Sentimental  and  utihtarian.  the  Poor  I  a 

Firstly. — Men  have  a  natural  right  to  the  means  of 
existence. 

Secondly. — Society  is  compelled  in  its  own  interests 
of  self-preservation  to  take  some  care  of  destitute  persons. 
No  person  has  a  right  to  rehef. 
The  care  of  the  poor  is  a  moral,  not  a  civil  duty. 

16.  The  poor  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

(a)  The  deserving  poor. 

(b)  The  criminal  poor. 
The  first  class  might  be  dealt  with  by  the  charity  by  charity 

organisation,  aided,  if  neceiisary,  by  the  State.  des'irrhigb: 
The  second  class  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  State,        ^j^^  p(,„rLa 
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34073.  (Chairman.)  Your  experience  is  that  medical 
rehef  is  often  the  stepping-stone  to  general  rehef  ? — • 
Certainly. 

34074.  Does  that  arise  from  people  pretending  to  be  ill, 
or,  through  being  ill,  hopin?  to  get  assistance  beyond 
mere  medical  treatment  ? — It  generally  begins  by  their 
neglecting  to  join  societies  that  supply  modical  attendance; 
that  when  the  illness  comes  they  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  get  a  turn,  or  they  prefer  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer 
who,  if  they  state  there  is  illness,  ho  not  having  to 
verify  the  statement,  gives  an  order,  then  the  medical 
officer  attends,  and  of  course  every  person  who  is  ill 
requires  delicacies  and  food,  and  the  medical  officer  is 
in  a  position  to  supply  that,  so  the  societies  that  supply 
medical  attendance  compete  at  a  great  disadvantage  with 
the  Poor  Law  as  it  now  exists. 

34075.  You  found  that  there  was  a  rather  free  use  of 
wine,  beer  and  spirits  allowed  under  the  head  of  medical 
comforts  ? — -Yes. 

34076.  You  took  care  afterwards  that  cases  were  more 
thoroughly  investigated.  Do  you  think  that  investigation, 
or  the  knowledge  of  it,  deters  people  who  are  ill  from  com- 
ing for  assistance  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

34077.  It  does  deter  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

34078.  It  prevents  them  from  stating  their  ailments  ? 
— If  the  poor  know  that  they  have  to  what  they  call  face 
the  guardians,  it  is  the  guardians  who  do  the  investigation ; 
every  person  who  has  received  an  order  for  medical  relief 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  has  to  attend  that 
board,  either  personally  or  by  some  senior  member  of 
the  family,  to  state  why  they  applied  to  the  parish  ;  they 
do  not  like  to  do  that. 

34079.  Taking  your  statement,  you  show  that  outdoor 
relief  has  very  considerably  diminished  in  Oxford,  and  that 
diminution  of  outdoor  relief  has  been  associated,  I  assume, 
with  a  diminution  of  medical  relief  ? — Certainly. 

34080.  What  has  been  the  result  as  regards  the  ailments 
of  the  poor.  In  consequence  of  that  contraction  of  medical 
relief  have  they  been  less  well  looked  after  than  before  ? — 
No.  They  have  been  driven  into  a  different  channel 
The  Charity  Organisation,  when  cases  of  illness  came 
before  them,  advised  the  people  to  join  the  provident 
medical  dispensary,  or  if  they  were  too  poor  to  do  so,  I 
believe  they  joined  for  them  and  paid  their  first  sub- 
scriptions. 

34081.  Then  the  medical  help  which  they  receive  from 
the  provident  societies  is  as  good  and  effective  as  that 
which  they  get  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — It  ought  to  be,  and 
I  believe  it  is. 

34082.  The  fact  that  medical  relief  is  associated  with 
the  Poor  Law  you  think  tends  to  pauperism  generally  ? 
— I  do  as  it  existed  in  my  time  :  under  more  stringent 
regulations  it  may  be  different. 

34083.  Some  witnesses  have  suggested  that  the  investi- 
gation that  is  made  deters  the  poor  who  are  ill  from  going 
to  the  Poor  Law  ?— It  would  only  deter  those  who  sliould 
not  go.  Of  course  I  am  sjjeaking  of  a  town  where  there 
is  every  faciUty  for  getting  medical  attendance  :  there 
was  the  Poor  Law  ;  there  was  the  medical  dispensary  ; 
there  was  the  provident  dispensary  and  all  kinds  of  medi- 
cal charities ;  and  there  was  the  infirmary  :  there  was  no 
lack  of  means  of  getting  medical  attendance. 

34084.  As  regards  medical  comforts,  can  they  get 
anything  of  that  kind  under  these  provident  societies  ? — 
Speaking  of  Oxford  I  say :  Yes,  because  the  Charity 
Organisation  is  so  associated  with  the  provident  dispen- 
saries and  the  Acland  Nursing  Home  that  if  a  doctor 
recommends  these  comforts  and  the  people  cannot  pro- 
vide them,  I  believe  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  supply- 
ing them. 

34085.  Is  your  district  a  purely  urban  district  or  are 
any  rural  districts  tacked  on  to  Oxford  ? — Very  slightly 
rural.  In  the  latter  part  of  my  time  they  tacked  on  an 
outlying  district. 

34086.  Your  experience  points  to  your  having  seen  no 
distress  or  hardship  occasioned  by  a  tightening  up  of  the 
outdoor  relief  ? — No,  as  I  have  stated,  rather  to  the  con- 
trary. The  small  shop-keepers  and  people  who  are  just 
verging  on  poverty  were  relieved  by  knowing  that  these 
impostors  were  no  longer  competing  with  them,  because 
if  people  get  out- relief  they  can  compete  with  great  advan- 
tage with  very  small  shopkeepers. 
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34087.  In  what  sense  ? — -If  a  man  has  half-a-crown  a 
week  to  start  with  and  these  poor  shop-keepers  have  only 
their  earnings,  he  is  in  a  much  better  position,  is  he  not, 
to  under-sell  the  shop-keepers,  because  a  great  many  of 
these  people  receiving  out-relief  do  a  little  trading. 

34088.  Hawking,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ?— In  all 
kinds  of  ways.  When  you  were  speaking  of  the  rural 
district,  we  took  on  the  rural  district  of  Hinkley,  and  it 
was  my  duty  to  investigate  certain  cases  which  were 
receiving  out-relief  from  the  Abingdon  Union  from  which 
the  Oxford  Union  took  them.  I  visited  a  man  who  was 
gardening,  and  I  admired  his  garden.  He  had  a  very 
nice  house  :  I  said,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  have  gastritis."  "  Who  is  your 
doctor,"  "  So-and-so,"  so  I  said,  ''  I  will  see  your 
doctor."  His  doctor  was  a  man  who  was  not  very  well 
qualified,  and  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  this 
man,  "Oh,"  he  said,  "he  has  gastritis."  "How  long 
has  he  had  it  ?  "  Oh,  ever  since  he  has  had  relief, 
five  or  six  years  ago."  I  pointed  out  that  gastritis  was 
a  complaint  that  would  certainly  disable  a  man  from 
working  in  the  garden,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  confined  to 
men  who  drink  and  this  man  assured  me  he  was  a  teeto- 
taller. I  saw  the  doctor  again,  and  I  said,  "  I  think  you 
must  be  wrong."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  think  it  is  all  right, 
you  had  better  certify,"  but  I  got  one  of  the  physicians 
at  the  infirmary  to  see  the  man  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  and  he  said,  "  Well,  I  believe  it  is  all  imposition," 
so  I  advised  my  guardians  to  stop  the  relief,  they  did  so 
and  the  man  went  to  work  immediately. 

34089.  Was  the  practitioner  to  whom  you  spoke  the 
Poor  Law  medical  officer  ? — He  had  been  Poor  Law 
medical  officer  of  this  Abingdon  Union. 

34090.  That  is  rather  an  illustration  of  the  class  of 
case  which  you  are  protesting  against  ? — Yes,  this 
medical  officer  was  not  a  surgeon  to  begin  with.  I  think 
he  was  simply  a  member  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall. 
They  had  difficulty  in  the  early  days  in  the  Abingdon 
union  in  getting  properly  qualified  men. 

34091.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  only  wish  to  ask  you  with  regard 
to  paragraph  14  exactly  what  you  mean  by  a  "legal  case 
of  distress  ?  " — Call  it  a  genuine  case. 

34092.  In  paragraph  16  you  divide  the  poor  into  two 
classes,  the  deserving  and  the  criminal  ? — Yes. 

.34093.  That  is  an  abrupt  division:    is  there  not  an  Difficulty  of 
intermediate  class  who  cannot  be  called  deserving,  but  defining  the^ 
who  need  not  be  criminal  ? — -Yes,  I  made  the  division,  eservmg 
and  of  course  it  is  rather  an  arbitiary  one,  but  I  take  it 
that  a  man  who  neglects  to  supply  his  wife  and  children 
with  the  proper  necessaries  of  life,  including  medical 
attendance,  is  a  criminal. 

34094.  You  admit  it  is  rather  an  abrupt  transition 
from  the  deserving  to  the  criminal  ? — -That  is  rather 
abrupt  certainly. 

34095.  (Chairman.)  Would  not  undeserving  be  a  better 
term  ? — You  must  have  the  undeserving  as  the  middle 
class.  I  know  from  experience  that  a  certain  number 
of  the  lower  order  look  upon  the  Poor  Law  as  a  right.  In 
the  very  old  days  before  the  Oxford  workhouse  was  built, 
when  it  was  in  the  town,  it  was  rather  small,  and  when 
men  applied  there  for  relief  and  were  told  they  must 
come  in,  they  said  ;  "  It  is  aU  very  well,  you  are  not  big 
enough  to  take  us  all  in  ;  there  are  fifty  of  us  outside." 
But  there  was  a  very  determined  guardian,  named  Mr. 
Cross,  in  those  days,  who  said,  "  Yes,  we  will  accommo- 
date you  ;  we  will  have  beds  put  up  in  the  passages." 

34096.  When  you  say  they  consider  they  have  a 
right,  do  j'ou  mean  an  unconditional  right  ? — Yes,  an 
unconditional  right. 

34097.  We  are  informed  that  certain  people  who  are 
in  a  state  of  destitution  have  a  right,  but  it  is  a  con- 
ditional right  ?— Yes.    After  all  it  is  charity. 

34098.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  were  out-door  medical  officer, 
were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

34099.  Not  medical  officer  in  the  house  ? — One  year 
I  was  medical  officer  in  the  house.  I  was  elected  with 
another  medical  officer  and  we  were  elected  equally,  the 
one  was  to  take  the  house  one  year  and  the  other  the 
outdoor,  and  then  to  change  again ;  but  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  objected,  so  after  I  had  had  the  house  the  first 
year  I  preferred  to  keep  to  the  outside. 
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34101.  Do  you  ever  come  across  cases  that  ought  per- 
haps to  have  gone  into  tho  infirmary  and  would  have  done 
if  they  had  been  certain  that  you  would  have  continued 
to  attend  them  ?  Do  you  think  a  doctor  is  in  a  stronger 
position  if  he  can  say,  "  If  you  move  into  the  infirmary 
I  shall  still  be  able  to  look  after  you  "  1 — That  depends  on 
the  popularity  of  the  doctor,  does  it  not  ? 

34102.  Did  you  ever  come  across  cases  which  you 
thought  ought  to  have  been  removed  to  the  infirmary  ? — 
A  great  many. 

34103.  Do  you  think  the  guardians  ought  to  have 
compulsory  powers  in  such  cases  ? — During  the  small-pox 
epidemic  we  had  to  take  a  great  many  and  make  room 
for  them — that  is  before  we  had  the  tent  treatment. 

34104.  Do  you  find  cases  of  neglect  in  old  age  which 
would  be  better  treated  in  the  infirmary  ? — Certainly. 

34105.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  the  guardians 
should  be  able  to  compulsorily  remove  under  certain 
precautions  ? — ^I  think  so.  If  you  relieve  people  you 
have  a  right  to  roheve  them  in  what  you  consider  the  best 
way. 

34106.  You  had,  I  think,  a  considerable  practice  among 
the  poor  in  addition  to  the  Poor  Law  work  ? — A  very 
large  practice. 

34107.  The  parishes  which  make  up  the  Oxford  In- 
corporation are  amongst  the  poorest  in  the  city,  are  thoy 
not  ?— Yes. 

34108.  In  those  days  at  any  rate  the  bulk  of  the  poor 
of  Oxford  Kved  in  the  Ineorjjoration  ? — Yes. 

34109.  Did  you  notice  dui'ing  your  residence  in  Oxford 
any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  ? — Very 
much  so  indeed. 

34110.  A\Tiat  form  did  that  take  ? — The  people  became 
more  cleanly  in  their  habits,  children  were  better  clothed 
and  looked  after,  and  they  had  boots  on.  In  my  early 
days  they  ran  about  the  streets  hke  Irish  children.  In 
the  district  of  Jericho  it  was  not  safe  to  go  down  the 
streets  at  night,  it  was  so  lawless  ;  but  all  that  is  changed. 

34111.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  has  made  any  difference  in  that  ? — 
No,  I  think  it  was  tho  Chanty  Organisation  that  did  it. 

34112.  How  did  thev  affect  it,  do  you  think  ? — There 
were  a  great  many  lady-visitors  connected  with  the 
Charity  Organisation  who  visited  the  houses  and  instructed 
the  people  in  the  better  management  of  their  affairs  and 
their  children,  in  fact  they  helped  to  civilise  them. 

34113.  You  were  also,  I  think,  the  doctor  of  more  than 
one  club,  were  you  not  ? — Yes,  the  Oddfellows  and  the 
Foresters. 

34114.  In  your  experience  of  Oxford  did  the  number 
of  the  members  of  those  clubs  increase  much  ? — Yes, 
very  much  ;  it  is  a  very  large  organisation^  in  Oxford. 

34115.  Do  you  think  that  was  at  all  due  to  the  action 
of  the  guardians  in  restricting  reUef  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

34116.  You  do  not  think  there  was  any  connection 
between  the  two  ? — No,  the  action  of  the  guardiaiLS  in- 
fluenced only  the  lower  forms  of  clubs — clubs  that  were 
not  registered  ;  clubs  that  were  formed  and  broken  up 
every  now  and  then,  but  the  grand  organisation  of  the 
Oddfellows  and  Foresters  is  really  a  feature  in  the  country. 

34117.  You  were  also,  I  think,  one  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Pro\adent  Dispensary  ? — Yes. 

34118.  Did  you  say  that  grew  a  good  deal  in  your  ex- 
perience ? — Yes. 

34119.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  is  a  useful 
institution  ? — Most  useful.  With  the  Provident  Dis- 
pensary combined  with  the  Charity  Organisation  and 
the  nursing  homes,  you  have  everything  you  need, 
becabse  the  nursing  home  and  the  Charity  Organisation 
would  see  to  the  food  and  the  nursing  and  would  also 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  medical  attendants  and  the  out- 
door officers  of  the  Dispensary. 

34120.  (Mr.  Booth.)  When  you  say  a  nursing  home 
you  mean  home  nursing  ?-^A  home  for  nurses. 


34121.  But  nursing  in  the  people's  homes  ? — Nursing 
in  the  people's  homes,  and  they  have  also  district  nurses 
who  go  round  the  parishes,  and  they  have  become  very 
popular  in  Oxford.  There  was  a  Nurse  Kingham  who 
would  do  anything  and  go  anywhere  ;  she  was  a  real 
frierkd  of  the  poor  and  whenever  there  was  a  case  of  illness 
they  always  sent  for  her  and  she  went,  and  then  she 
advised  them  what  they  ought  to  do.  I  think  the  district 
nursing  is  a  very  important  point.  Those  three  institu- 
tions should  be  combined  if  it  is  possible  :  the  Charity 
Organisation,  the  nursing  home,  and  the  Provident  Medical 
Dispensary.  Then,  I  think,  you  would  hardly  have  any 
need  for  the  Poor  Law,  except  for  the  criminal  classes. 

34122.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  What  proportion  of  the  working 
population  of  a  town  like  Oxford  do  you  think  can  afford 
to  belong  to  these  agencies  ? — The  Oddfellows  and 
Foresters  ? 

34123.  And  the  Provident  Dispensaries  ?  Do  you 
think  it  covers  a  great  majority  of  the  poor  ? — Yes,  I  do 
cet'tainly,  the  respectable  p  or,  the  artisan  poor. 

34124.  Do  you  think  that  the  Provident  Dispensary  is 
much  abused  ? — It  used  not  to  be  abused  in  my  time. 
Certain  people  who  ought  not  to  belong  to  it  got  on,  but 
I  think  the  doctors  saw  to  that.  If  a  person  who  ought  to 
pay  become  a  member  and  sent  for  the  doctor,  the  doctor 
did  not  treat  him  any  better  than  he  would  have  treated, 
an  ordinary  club  patient,  I  mean  to  say  he  would  say. 
You  must  send  for  this  and  send  for  that ;  it  was  not : 
My  servant  shall  send  for  it  for  you. 

34125.  Did  you  find  your  work  with  the  Provident 
Dispensary  remunerative  ? — Certainly. 

34126.  Did  you  actually  do  it  as  an  act  of  charity  ? — 
An  act  of  charity  on  my  part  ? 

34127.  Yes  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

34128.  You  thought  it  was  remunerative  ? — It  was 
not  only  remunerative,  but  I  always  thought  that  people 
who  paid  you  had  a  claim  upon  you  ;  if  they  paid  a  small 
amount  they  had  an  e  ,ual  claim  upon  you  as  if  they 
paid  their  guineas,  if  you  accepted  it,  that  is  ;  and  in  my 
case  I  accepted  it  because  I  had  assistants  and  I  had  a 
brother,  in  fact  we  were  quite  a  staff  and  we  liked  the 
work. 

34129.  Should  you  describe  your  work  with  regard  to 
the  clubs  as  remunerative  ? — Certainly. 

34130.  It  was  worth  a  doctor's  while  to  take  a  position 
as  club  doctor  or  Provident  Dispensary  doctor  T — Yes  ; 
and  I  found  my  club  patients  very  considerate — they 
would  not  send  unless  they  were  really  obliged.  That  is 
the  trouble  :  doctors  resent  being  sent  for  unnecessarily, 
but  if  they  go  to  a  real  case  it  becomes  what  they  call  an 
interesting  case  at  once. 

34131.  Ttie  Provident  Dispensary  has  a  dispensary  of 
its  own  ? — Yes,  you  simply  write  the  prescription  and 
send  it  there. 

34132.  Do  you  see  your  patients  at  the  dispensary  as  a 
rule,  or  at  their  homes  or  at  your  house  ? — I  built  an  out- 
patient department  where  I  used  to  see  all  my  patients 
from  the  club  and  the  dispensary — away  from  my  house  ; 
but  of  course  those  who  were  too  ill  to  come  I  saw  at  their 
own  home.  In  fact  I  treated  them  as  you  would  treat 
hospital  patients  ;  those  who  were  able  to  come  up  were 
expected  to  do  so,  and  those  who  were  not  you  saw  in 
their  own  homes  the  same  as  you  saw  them  in  the  warda 
of  the  hospital. 

34133.  The  Board  of  Guardians  has  a  dispensary,  too,  I 
beheve  ? — Yes. 

34134.  You  only  prescribe  ? — Yes. 

34135.  You  do  not  dispense.  Do  you  consider  that  a 
good  arrangement  ? — Certainly,  very  much  so,  because 
human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  the  doctor  who  has 
to  provide  the  drugs,  if  he  is  a  poor  struggling  man,  might 
be  tempted  to  give  them  a  cheaper  drug  which  would  not 
be  as  efficacious  as  that  which  the  chemist  would  give. 
That  certainly  contributes  to  the  medical  welfare  of  the 
poor  in  Oxford. 

34136.  Their  having  a  dispensary  ?— Yes,  and  supply- 
ing drugs. 

34137.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  Provident  Dispensary, 
is  it  not  ?— Yes,  it  is  the  same  with  the  Provident  Dis- 
pensary. 
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34138.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  better  system  that  the 
doctors  should  be  paid  a  fixed  salary  or  paid  by  the  case  ? 
— By  the  case,  I  should  think. 

34139.  We  pay  a  fixed  salary  in  Oxford  ? — You  pay  a 
fixed  salary  to  each  doctor. 

34140.  I  mean  the  Poor  Law  doctor  has  a  fixed  salary. 
Do  you  think  that  is  the  best  system,  or  is  it  better  to  pay 
per  case  ? — That  requires  consideration. 

34141.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Do  I  understand  the  medical 
officer  is  paid  a  fixed  salary  ? — Yes. 

34142.  If  the  medical  officer  has  also  a  private  practice 
in  the  district  every  patient  that  goes  to  the  Poor  Law- 
is  lost  to  him  as  a  private  patient  ? — Yes.  There  would 
be  so  great  a  distinction  between  the  two  that  I  do  not 
think  they  would  clash  in  any  way. 

34143.  Supposing  the  alternative  was,  as  you  suggest, 
that  they  should  join  a  benefit  club  then  the  club  doctor 
would  get  him  as  a  patient  ? — He  would  attend  their 
family  ? 

34144.  Yes  ? — The  man  would  pay  as  a  club  patient 
and  members  of  the  family  would  pay  privately. 

34145.  I  meant  rather  to  say  that  if  a  man  ceased  to 
go  to  the  Poor  Law  he  would  become  in  one  way  or  another, 
either  through  the  club  or  through  the  private  practice,  a 
paying  pa,ticnt  of  the  medical  officer  ? — Certainly,  but 
the  Poor  Law  and  the  club  patients  should  not  come  in- 
contact  with  each  other  at  all ;  they  are  a  totally  dis- 
tinct order  of  beings. 

34146.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  suggest  that  the  medicf  i 
policy  of  the  Oxford  union  drove  a  good  many  into  the 
clubs  to  their  advantage  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — Hardly  so,  I 
think. 

34147.  'VSHiere  did  they  get  their  medical  assistance  ? — 
From  the  Poor  Law,  and  if  they  could  not  get  it  from  the 
Poor  Law  they  got  it  not  from  the  Provident  Medical 
Dispensary,  but  a  dispensary  that  was  founded  many, 
many  years  ago  by  subscription — I  think  it  was  to  prevent 
people  being  disqualified  from  voting. 

34148.  Then  they  got  it  free  anyhow  ? — Yes,  but  they 
were  much  better  without  that  kind  of  dispensary, 
because  they  simply  got  a  placebo  ;  they  had  a  turn 
they  took  to  the  doctor  and  he  took  no  interest  in  the 
case. 

34149.  This  free  relief  from  a  charitable  dispensa'-y 
%\as  \^•hat  these  people  did  get  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Poor  Law  ? — They  used  to  get  that  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Poor  Law,  and  when  they  got  very,  very  bad  they  probably 
would  go  to  the  Poor  Law. 

34150.  What  was  the  advantage  in  these  people  being 
driven  from  the  Poor  Law  if  they  went  to  an  equally  bad 
thing  ? — I  take  it  that  everybody  who  goes  to  the  Poor 
Law  loses  self-respect. 

34151.  Would  not  they  lose  it  just  as  much  if  they  got 
it  free  from  another  place  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  then  it 
is  an  act  of  charity  ;  they  get  a  turn  given  to  them,  and 
having  this  turn  they  consider  it  is  a  right  they  have. 

34152.  That  must  be  on  your  own  showing  rather  a 
bad  thing  for  their  characters  ? — -They  must  get  medical 
attendance  somehow. 

34153.  I  only  wanted  to  know  cj[uite  clearly  what 
happened  to  the  people  who  were  driven  from  the  Poor 
Law  by  this  increased  investigation  ;  whether  they  as  a 
matter  of  fact  became  more  provident  or  merely  got 
another  form  of  charity  ? — I  think  they  do  become  more 
provident  certainly,  but  with  the  strict  investigation 
no  real  case  of  distress  or  illness  would  be  driven  away 
from  the  Poor  Law,  but  so  many  people  would  go  to  the 
Poor  Law  when  it  was  lax  not  only  to  get  out-relief,  but  to 
get  the  medical  comforts. 

34154.  You  do  not  suggest  that  any  of  the  people  who 
were  driven  away  from  the  Poor  Law  by  this  stricter  form 
of  investigation  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  join  provident 
societies  and  benefit  clubs  ? — Not  very  many  ;  not  the 
bulk,  certainly. 

34155.  And  those  that  did  join  provident  clubs  and 
benefit  societies  would  become  the  private  patients  of  the 
officer  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Not  necessarily  of  the  Poor 
Law  officer. 

34156.  If  he  happened  to  be  the  doctor  ? — Yes,  if  he 
happened  to  be. 
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34157.  Might  I  ask  whether  when  you  were  visiting 
the  Poor  Law  patients  you  ever  reported  the  case  to  the 
public  health  authority  ? — Always  ;  you  are  obliged  to 
do  that  in  any  case  of  infection. 

34158.  In  any  case  of  infection  but  if  it  was  not  a  case  of 
infection  ? — A  case  of  over-crowding,  you  mean  ? 

34159.  Yes  ? — Of  course,  one  would  notify  that  because 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  yourself  to  treat  the  case  in  a  room 
that  was  not  suitable. 

34160.  As  a  matter  of  fact  what  happened  when  you  did 
that  ? — I  think  the  officer  called  the  nuisance  removal 
officer  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  either  they  were  sent 
to  the  workhouse  or  provided  for  in  another  \a  ay. 

34161.  But  supposing  the  patient  refuses  to  go,  whal. 
happens  ;  do  you  go  on  treating  them  ? — A  little  pressure 
would  be  put  on  probably. 

34162.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  think  that  out-door 
relief  ought  to  disfranchise  the  recipient  ? — Certainly,  I 
think  so. 

34163.  Do  you  think  that  deterrent  would  involve  a  Disfranchise- 
danger  to  the  general  public    by  people  not  applying  "■out  as  a 
for  the  medical  relief,  because  of  the  deterrent  ?— No,  \  ^If^  jica"relief 
do  not  think  it  would  be  injurious  because  they  do  get 

medical  relief  from  another  source. 

34164.  [Miss  Hill.)  You  give  some  figures  in  your  State- 
ment showing  the  reduction  from  572  to  40  as  between 
1870  and  1899.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  was  wholly  in 
consequence  of  the  investigation  about  the  medical 
relief  or  that  other  forces  were  brought  into  play  ? — I  am 
sure  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  investigation. 

34165.  I  suppose  some  of  those  cases  who  are  refused 
by  the  Poor  Law  would  become  members  of  the  Provident 
Dispensary,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  should  tliink  so  ; 
but  you  must  recollect  that  in  Oxford  there  is  any  amount 
of  charity,  and  in  a  few  cases  it  was  very  beneficial,  but 
as  a  rule  it  was  rather  the  contrary,  because  so  many 
ladies,  young  ladies  especially,  would  take  a  district  and 
deluge  it  with  charity,  get  very  tired  of  it  and  then  say  : 
Well,  you  must  now  go  to  the  Poor  Law,  which  they  would 
not  have  done  in  the  first  place. 

34166.  Did  they  give  letters  for  the  free  dispensary  ? — 
There  is  a  free  disjDensary  in  Oxford  they  could  get  letters 
for. 

34167.  And  these  ladies  would  give  those  letters  ? — 
Certainly,  but  these  free  dispensaries,  I  think,  are  not 
as  efficacious  as  a  dispensary  that  the  people  would  pay  a 
penny  or  so  a  week  into  ;  they  preserve  the  self-respect 
of  the  people,  and  I  think  the  doctor  probably  would 
take  more  care  of  the  people  who  paid,  not  from  any  want 
of  heart,  but  because  the  right  of  pubUc  investigation 
would  fall  more  upon  him  ;  because  in  the  Provident 
Dispensary  there  is  a  committee  and  any  case  that  was 
not  properly  attended  would  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  committee. 

34168.  Have  the  patients  a  choice  of  two  or  three 
doctors  if  they  belong  to  the  Provident  Dispensary  ? — Yes. 

34169.  So  that  they  would  go  to  the  doctor  who  paid  i^Xeaibers  of 
most  attention  to  them  ? — Yes.    In  Oxford  there  were  )rovident 
eight  or  nine  doctors  belonging  to  the  Provident  Dispjn-  dispensaries 
sary,  and  when  a  patient  joined  he  was  asked  by  the  entitled  to 
officer  in  charge  which  doctor  he  would  pay  in  for,  and  ch  jose  their 
he  took  his  choice.  doctor. 

34170.  You  feel  that  in  order  to  put  the  medical  relief  ^^^^^ 
on  a  satisfactory  footing  there  ought  to  be  some  organisa-  p]jg|^]j  ^.^ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  free  dispensary  which  would  ^i^^^^e  of  free 
eliminate  those  people  who  ought  to  belong  to  a  provident  dispeusary 
dispensary  1 — Certainly.  treatment. 

34171.  And  without  that  you  do  not  see  much  chance 
of  the  people  turning  to  provident  clubs  with  regard  to 
medical  relief  ? — -No.  If  you  give  people  what  they  ought 
to  provide  for  themselves  it  is  Tory  demoralising. 

34172.  And  the  payment  is  so  small  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  people  might  be  able  to  meet  it  if  only 
they  had  not  the  temptation  of  getting  medic  il  re  icf  for 
nothing  ? —  Certainly  I  should  Uke  to  see  in  every  town  in 
England  the  Provident  Dispensary  and  the  Charity 
Organisation,  and  a  <.ood  nursing  institution.  I  think 
that  would  meet  all  the  requirements. 

34173.  {Dr.  Doumes.)  Would  not  you  want,  in  addition, 
to  have  some  sort  of  hospital  to  which  patients  should 
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go  who  require  hospital  treatment  ? — Tliere  generally 
is  a  hospi'al.  In  Oxford  we  have  a  hospital  called  the 
Ratcliff  Infirmary,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
if  a  doctor  was  attending  a  case  of  the  Provident  Dis- 
pensary and  saw  that  hospital  treatment  would  be  more 
efficacious  he  had  the  power  to  remove  it. 

34174.  Would  they  take  a  chronic  ca<?e  there,  a  case 
that  certainly  would  need  some  hospital  attention  that 
could  not  very  well  hz  treated  in  its  own  home,  and  y^t 
might  be  a  chronic  case  ;  take,  for  instance,  a  bladder 
case  ? — I  should  think  so. 

34175.  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  so  everywhere.  It  has 
been  said  to  us  that  there  are  places  where  there  is  no 
hospital  for  the  less  interesting  class  of  case.  In  Londoa 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  between  the  hospital  and 
the  Poor  Law  infirmary  in  some  cases  ? — If  you  do  away 
■with  the  Poor  Law  treating  the  undeserving  or  criminal 
cases  there  would  be  money  then  to  found  the  hospital 
that  you  are  thinking  of. 

34176.  You  admit  that  there  is  a  want  of  some  such 
sort  of  hospital  ? — I  only  admit  it  from  your  saying  that 
you  know  hospitals  that  would  not  take  these  cases.  I 
have  no  experience  of  that,  because  the  Ratcliff  Infirmary 
took  any  case  that  was  recommended,  because  they  felt 
that  if  people  paid  even  so  little  into  the  Provident  Dis- 
pensary they  had  some  claim  upon  the  public  or  a  public 
institution. 

34177.  Would  they  keep  such  a  case  indefinitely  ;  tak« 
a  prostatic  case  ? — Why  keep  such  cases  indefinitely  ? 

34178.  It  might  be  difficult  to  give  that  case  relief  in 
its  own  home  ;  I  will  take  another  example  if  you  like  ? 
— Wait  a  moment — that  is  a  very  good  illustration,  be- 
cause with  the  existing  staff  of  nurses  they  would  be 
quite  able  to  manage  that  at  home. 

34179.  We  have  had  a  suggestion  that  it  might  be 
desirable  instead  of  employing  a  district  medical  officer 
as  such  that  the  pauper  should  go  to  the  relieving  officer 
and  get  an  order  which  he  would  take  to  any  medical 
man  of  his  own  choice  ;  do  you  think  that  would  work 
in  practice  ? — No,  it  would  be  very  bad  because  the 
pauper  would  not  then  be  under  proper  discipline  ;  you 
must  have  a  medical  officer,  but  I  would  eliminate  a  lot 
of  the  cases  that  now  apply.  I  would  only  have  the 
undeserving  and  the  criminal  so  dealt  with,  and  the  deserv- 
ing cases  should  be  passed  on  to  the  dispensary  and  the 
Charity  Organisation. 

34180.  Under  such  a  system  would  it  be  a  danger  if  one 
medical  man  were  very  easy  in  his  recommendation  of 
medical  comforts  ;  paupers  would  naturally  choose  him, 
would  they  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  for  the  medical 
officer's  own  protection  he  would  not  be  too  profuse 
because  it  would  only  bring  him  a  lot  of  undeserving 


34181.  But  if  he  were  paid  per  case,  the  more  cases 
the  more  payment  ? — I  would  not  pay  by  the  case  ;  have 
a  medical  officer  and  pay  him  a  salary. 

34182.  With  reference  to  drugs,  you  tell  us  that  In 
Oxford  you  have  been  able  to  have  a  dispensary  for 

dru<'s  liy  Poor  Poor  Law  ? — I  have  a  dispensary  simply  for  seeing  my 
Law  medical  patients  in. 

officers.  34183.  Did  the  guardians  supply  the  drugs  ?— Yes  ; 

I  simply  WTote  a  prescription,  giving  it  to  the  patient 
ar.d  he  took  it  to  a  properly  appointed  person  in  the 
town. 

34184.  Have  you  considered  the  case  of  places  where 
they  could  not  have  that  system — out-oi-the-way  country 
districts  where  there  is  no  one  but  the  medical  officer 
to  supply  the  drugs  ? — Then  you  would  have  to  depend 
upon  the  medical  officer ;  but  in  most  places  there  is  a 
chemist,  I  think,  is  there  not,  within  a  few  miles  ? 

34185.  I  know  places  where  there  is  no  chemist  within 
eight  or  nine  miles  ? — In  those  exceptional  cases  I 
should  suggest  that  the  medical  officer  supplied  the  drugs, 
or  rather  that  he  dispensed  them  and  the  guardians 
supplied  them. 

34186.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  keep  an  account  of  his  Poor  Law  drugs  ? — I  should 
think  his  work  would  be  sufficiently  irksome,  and  I 
would  spare  him  that  because  it  is  those  little  things 
that  are  irksome.  Wher  a  man  has  been  out  visiting 
all  day  long  to  come  home  and  have  to  write  down  about 
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the  drugs — it  is  that  additional  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back. 

34187.  Do  you  think  in  such  a  case  the  supply  of  the 
drugs  by  the  guardians  would  be  any  better  than  paying 
the  medical  officer  well  and  trusting  him  under  those 
exceptional  circumstances  ? — I  do  not  think  it  matters 
either  way,  because  the  guardians  would  not  have  an 
officer  they  could  not  trust. 

34188.  It  might  be  awkward  to  keep  two  stocks  of  every- 
thing, one  for  private  and  one  for  Poor  Law  use  ? — Yes, 
but  in  these  days  drugs  are  made  up  in  the  form  oc  tabloids 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  They  would  keep  indefinitely. 
We  do  not  prescribe  in  the  way  our  forefathers  used  to — 
alb.  or  two  of  salts  and  a  bucket  of  water. 

34189.  (il/r.  CJiandler.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  year 
the  arrangement  for  this  investigation  having  the  appli- 
cants for  medical  relief  before  the  board,  took  place  ? 
You  speak  of  the  latter  period  of  your  service  ? — I  have 
given  no  statistics  beyond  1870,  because  I  sent  to  the 
clerk  to  the  guardians,  and  he  was  unable  to  supply  me 
with  those  statistics. 

34190.  You  speak  of  the  latter  years  of  your  service. 
I  thought  you  might  perhaps  tell  us  what  particular  jear 
tho  applicants  were  brought  up  before  the  guardians  for 
the  first  time  ? — I  forget  that.  I  think  I  was  appomted 
in  1864.  Things  were  very  very  bad,  I  will  not  say  for 
some  years  ;  then  I  suggested  to  one  of  the  guardians 
that  these  cases  ought  to  be  investigated :  probably 
that  happened  in  1868  or  1869. 

34191.  Then  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
years  that  you  have  illustrated  here,  that  system  was 
in  vogue  ? — Exactly. 

34192.  And  there  ^^as  this  decrease  ? — Tho  decrease 
has  taken  place  in  consequence. 

34193.  And  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  {board  during  that  time  ? — It  certainly  fluctuates 
a  little,  it  depends  so  much  on  individual  guardians. 

34194.  Sometimes  they  were  more  lax  than  at  other 
times  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief  ? — Sometimes  a 
guardian  will  have  private  motives  for  giving  relief  to 
certain  people. 

34195.  I  ask  this  because  you  seem  to  think  it  was 
entirely  due  to  the  question  of  reluctance  to  give  medical 
relief  without  bringing  the  applicants  before  the  board  ? — 
Certainly,  that  is  the  main  issue. 

34196.  That  is  the  main,  but  not  the  only  issue  ? — You 
asked  me  if  it  fluctuated,  it  did  fluctuate,  but  very  slightly. 
You  will  see  by  these  figures  it  fluctuated  a  little. 

34197.  (Mr.  Loch.)  As  the  result  of  the  reduction  of 
this  medical  our-door  relief  can  you  trace,  as  a  medical 
man,  any  increased  suffering  of  any  kind  in  Oxford  ? — 
Certainly  not.  I  think  the  people  who  were  prevented 
applying  to  the  board  of  guardians  for  medical  reUef  were 
those  who  either  could  do  without  it  or  had  the  means 
for  supplying  it  from  other  sources. 

34198.  As  an  indirect  result  of  this  do  you  think  the 
friendly  societies  have  increased  ? — I  think  it  may  have 
helped  them  a  little,  but  I  think  they  are  so  thoroughly 
apart  from  the  Poor  Law  and  so  independent  of  it,  as 
you  know  they  repudiate  any  interference  in  any  way. 

34199.  One  might  draw  from  your  evidence,  that 
j'-ou  think  a  free  system  of  Poor  Law  medical  relief  bad  ? 
• — I  should  certainly  not  go  on  as  you  are  at  present. 
I  certainly  should  separate  the  poor,  and  I  would  not 
even  treat  the  deserving  poor,  the  same  doctor  should, 
not  attend  the  two  :  the  criminal  poor  should  be  at- 
tended by  tho  prison  doctor. 

34200.  Do  you  mean  that  directly  one  of  the  first 
class  which  you  call  the  deserving  poor  comes,  there 
should  be  a  reference  of  such  a  person  to  some  other 
authority,  or  do  you  think  they  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Poor  Law  ? — All  that  is  a  matter  of  detail.  I 
would  certainly  separate  them. 

34201.  But  a  certain  number  of  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving relief  as  paupers  you  would  certainly  separate 
you  think  ? — Certainly. 

34202.  And  deal  with  through  some  other  agency  ? 
— Yes  ;  take  all  these  cases  that  I  mention  of  famiUes 
becoming  hereditary  paupers — the  Surrage  family — 
three  if  not  four  generations — they  would  never  get 
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anything  for  themselves  which  they  could  get  from  any- 
one else  ;  they  would  never  make  the  slightest  effort 
for  anything.  I  say  they  were  criminals,  and  they 
brought  up  their  families  in  the  same  way. 

34203.  What  I  do  not  quite  understand  is  how  you 
would  propose  to  deal  with  those  if  not  through  the 
Poor  Law;  would  you  have  some  other  local  organisa- 
tion fur  dealing  with  them  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  detail, 
and  requires  a  lot  of  thought.  I  simply  have  thrown 
this  out  as  a  suggestion,  but  I  have  not  thought  it  out. 
I  am  sure  it  could  be  brought  into  working  order. 

34204.  Are  the  general  practitioners  in  Oxford  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  things  there  ? — I 
think  so. 

34205.  In  view  of  the  provident  dispensary  and  the 
Ratcliffe  infirmary,  and  so  on  ? — I  believe  so  ;  I  have 
not  been  in  practice  now  for  some  few  years,  but  when 
I  was  in  practice  we  all  got  on  very  well  together. 

.ion  to  34206.  So  far  as  you  can  judge  you  would  not  be  in 
jiis  of  favour  of  bringing  the  sanitary  authorities  into  the  same 
y  and  organisation  as  the  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  medical 
,aw       relief  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

ities  as     34207.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  Oxford  is  there  only  one 
district  medical  officer  ? — There  were  two  in  my  time. 

34208.  There  were  two  districts  ? — The  one  to  attend 
the  house,  and  the  one,  myself,  who  attended  the  out- 
door department. 

34209.  Therefore  there  was  one  district  medical  officer, 
and  one  workhouse  medical  officer  1 — Yes. 

34210.  A  point  was  suggested  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  well  that  the  district  medical  officer  should  be  the 
medical  workhouse  officer  ? — It  used  to  be  so  in  very 
olden  times. 

34211.  It  would  only  be  possible  where  there  was 
only  one  district  ? — No,  I  think  it  would  be  possible, 
because  I  believe  the  present  doctor  not  only  attends 
the  house,  but  the  outside. 

34212.  You  do  not  quite  follow  me  I  think.  The 
distinction  I  am  drawing  is  this,  between  what  I  call 
a  district  medical  officer  and  an  outdoor  medical  officer  ? 
— Yes. 

34213.  Supposing  there  were  two  outdoor  medical 
officers,  you  could  not  have  both  those  medical  officers 
for  the  workhouse  could  you  ? — No,  it  would  not  be 
policy  to  do  that  I  think.  I  think  if  the  work  is  too 
much  for  one  man,  I  would  have  one  man  appointe  1 
for  the  workhouse  and  the  other  for  the  district; 
but  where  one  man  can  do  the  lot,  he  should  do  it,  because 
with  the  aid  of  a  motor  he  can  go  over  the  ground  so 
very  differently  now  from  what  he  could. 

34214.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  many  unions 
where  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  have  only  one 
outdoor  medical  officer  ? — I  know  that. 
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34215.  Then  you  say  in  parargaph  12  of  your  state-  Mr.  William 
ment :    "  In  my  latter  days  every  case  was  investigated,  Allin 
the  applicant  or  his  representative  having  to  appear  Thompson. 
before  the  board."     I  suppose  it  happened  in  the  first  1906 
instance,  did  it  not,  that  the  relieving  officer  gave  the  " 
order  for  the  medical  attendance  in  a  good  many  cases  ?  Investi"ation 
— Yes.  of  niedicdl 

34216.  And  then  the  medical  officer  attended  ?— Then  relief  at 
the  medical  officer  attended.  Oxford. 

34217.  How  was  the  case  considered  by  the  board  of 
guardians  ? — At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians 
the  case  was  read  out,  and  the  medical  officer  was  re- 
quested to  report  on  the  case.  When  he  had  done  so, 
the  applicant,  or  the  representative  of  the  applicant,  was 
called  into  the  room,  and  asked  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 

34218.  Was  that  the  case,  supposing  the  medical  relief 
had  ceased  ? — If  they  did  not  require  it,  there  was  no 
attendance  ;  the  applicant  not  attending,  there  was  an 
end  of  it. 

34219.  Supposing  the  medical  attendance  ceased  before 
the  meeting  of  the  guardians  ? — Then  the  guardians 
would  simply  sanction  it,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

34220.  Supposing  the  medical  relief  was  continued 
or  was  going  on,  then  the  case  was  investigated  ? — Yes, 
it  was  investigated. 

34221.  Did  it  happen  sometimes  that  the  guardians 
stopped  the  relief  ? — Yes,  but  not  very  often,  they  some- 
times had  reason  to  think  that  the  people  were  in  a  position 
to  provide  it  for  themselves. 

34222.  Then  did  it  happen  in  those  cases  that  the 
patient  had  a  change  of  doctor  ? — Certainly. 

34223.  In  cases  where  the  iUness  was  serious  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  that  would  happen  in  serious  cases. 

34224.  Were  they  cases  of  only  trifling  illness  ? — Only 
trifling  illness. 


34225.  {Chairman.)  You   think   that  a  good  system 
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would  be  that  there  should  be  in  the  district  a  strong  ng^J^gj^^y  f^,^, 
Medical   Provident  Society,   a  branch  of  the  Charity  ^he  medical 
Organisation  and  a  Nursing  Home  ? — Certainly  those  assistance  of 
three.  the  poor. 

34226.  Who  would  maintain  the  nursing  home  ? — In 
Oxford  it  is  maintained  by  subscriptions. 

34227.  But  assuming  that  a  district  did  not  subscribe  Need  for 
would  you  consider  it   of  such  importance    that  you  district 
would  maintain  that  home  out  of  the  pubhc  funds  ? — Yes,  nurses. 

I  certainly  should. 

34228.  You  think  that  is  rather  an  essential  institu- 

tion  ? — I  do,  I  think  any  expenditure  by  the  State  to  jjg^j.j(.(; 
keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  self-rehance  is  good ;  if  you  nm-ges. 
allow  the  people  to  drift  into  a  state  of  not  looking  after 
themselves  I  think  it  is  bad  ;  it  is  not  only  bad  for  them- 
selves but  bad  for  posterity,  and  bad  for  the  nation  at  large. 

34229.  And  you  look  on  nursing  as  being  a  useful 
agency  in  that  direction  ? — I  do  certainly,  not  only 
medically,  but  they  help  to  civilise  these  families. 


Mr.  George  Arthur  Brcsvn,  called ;  and  Examined. 
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34230.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  for  many  years 
practising  in  the  Tredegar  District  ? — Yes. 

34231.  I  imderstand  that  you  are  medical  officer  of 
that  district ;  medical  officer  of  the  Bedwellty  Work- 
house, and  yoii  are  also  Chief  Surgeon  to  the  Tredegar 
Iron  Works  and  Collieries  ?— That  is  so. 

34232.  You  are  practically  the  head  of  what  I  may 
call  both  the  in-door  and  the  out-door  relief  there  ? — Yes. 

34233.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  will 
treat  as  yoiu-  examination  in  chief,  if  you  will  kindly 
hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  (Witness  handed  in  the  following 
statement.) 

1.  I  am  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  of  the 
Tredegar  district  of  the  Bedwellty  Union,  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Bedwellty  Workhouse  and  Chief  Surgeon  to  the 
Tredegar  Iron  Works  and  Collieries. 

2.  The  area  of  the  district  is  about  4,350  acres  ;  its 
population  at  the  census  of  1901  was  16,507. 

3.  The  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  the  district 
are  employed  as  colliers,  ironworkers,  fitters,  labourers, 
etc.,  by  the  Tredegar  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  Ltd ., 
the  Ebbw  Vale  Steel,  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  Ltd., 
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the  Deighton  Iron  Works,  Tredegar,  and  a  few  small, 
collieries. 

4.  It  is  the  long-established  custom  at  these  works, 
as  at  most  others  throughout  South  Wales,  for  the 
employers,  with  the  consent  of  the  workpeople,  to  deduct 
from  the  wages  paid  to  them  a  certain  sum,  varying 
from  2d.  to  3d.  in  every  £  earned  by  them  for  the  piu-pose 
of  providing  medical  and  surgical  attendance  for  the 
men  and  for  their  families. 

5.  Others  of  the  working  class  not  employed  by  the 
larger  companies  subscribe  in  many  instances  to  medical 
aid  societies  a  sum  roughly  equivalent  to  the  poundage 
stopped  by  the  larger  companies. 

6.  The  employees  of  one  of  the  companies  above 
mentioned  (the  Tredegar  Company)  agree  to  a  further 
stoppage  of  Id.  in  every  £  earned  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  "  sick  fund,"  from  which  fund  every  employee 
during  incapacity  from  illness  or  accident  receives  a  sum 
of  about  2s.  weekly.  In  cases  of  accident — which  are 
very  frequent  amongst  the  workers  in  these  districts — 
compensation  is,  of  course,  made  by  the  employers,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act. 

3  H  2 
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7.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  working  population  of  these  districts 
are  amply  provided  with  the  necessary  medical  attendance 
when  they  or  their  families  require  it. 

8.  There  is,  of  course,  a  not  inconsiderable  floating 
population  whose  members  find  occasional  employment 

vision  against  by  tradespeople  (builders  and  the  Hke)  who  have  made 
sickness  by  no  provision  for  medical  attendance,  and  these  people 
persons  in  -when  incapacitated  by  illness  or  accident  are  compelled 
em'^lo  ment  ^  ^^^^  back  for  medical  attendance  either  on  the  district 
emp  0}  men  .  j^jg^jj^^^j  officer  or  at  the  workhouse. 

Sufficienc  '  of     ^'  appeared  to  me  in  my  experience  during  the 

rnetlica"relief  thirty-nine  years  I  have  practised  in  Tredegar  that  the 
at  Tredegar,  existing  provisions  as  regards  medical  relief  as  outlined 
above  have  answered  well.  It  is  true  that  a  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  persons  have  been  treated  at  the 
various  works  dispensaries  who  werg  not  strictly  entitled 
to  the  attendance  of  the  works  medical  staff ;  casuals, 
for  instance,  who  get  work  for  a  day  or  two  and  have 
fallen  ill  and  been  injured  and  from  whom  no  poundage 
has  been  received  owing  to  the  casual  nature  of  their 
employment.  On  the  other  hand  the  workhouse  infir- 
mary has  in  this  and  similar  districts  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  general  hospital  for  the  district,  and  cases  of 
urgent  illness  and  accident  occurring  to  those  on  the 
border  hnes  of  pauperism  have  found  admission  and 
treatment  there. 

34234.  (Chairman.)  You  describe  shortly  the  system 
Avhich  is  in  vogue  in  this  District  by  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  larger  works  have  a  special  medical  fund 
of  their  own  ? — Yes. 

34235.  That  has  worked  well  ?— It  has  worked  well 
so  far. 

34236.  There  has  been  no  difficulty,  I  suppose,  in 
medical  and  getting  the  employees  to  subscribe  ? — None  at  all ;  it 
provident       has  been  estabhshed  practically  from  the  inauguration  of 

the  works,  or  at  all  events  for  a  great  many  years  ;  all 
the  work  people  enter  into  the  service  under  that  under- 
standing and  on  those  conditions. 

34237.  It  deals  satisfactory  with  the  great  mass  of 
cases  ? — Yes. 

34238.  Do  you  ever  get  cases  in  the  coUieries  where 
a  temporary  ailment  develops  into  something  chronic  ? 
—Yes. 

34239.  How  is  that  case  dealt  with  ? — Then  the  case 
is  dealt  with  by  the  clubs  that  the  man  belongs  to.  I  may 
say  that  none  of  the  Friendly  Societies  employ  doctors 
in  my  district.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  medical  provision 
is  so  generally  available  that  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  doctor  .appointed  to  any  of  the  Foresters,  Odd- 

ness  amono'st  ft^Uows,  or  any  of  those  clubs  which  are  at  work,  and 
the  poor.        which  afford  very  considerable  help  to  those  who  sub- 
scribe to  them,  so  that  a  case  of  chronic  ailment  would 
be  dealt  with  by  the  clubs. 

34240.  Would  the  case  ever  get  transferred  to  the 
workhouse  infirmary  ? — Yes,  under  certain  c'rcumstances, 
but  the  majority  I  think  are  dealt  with  through  the 
relatives,  most  of  those  work  people  have  sons  and  others 
working  in  the  works,  so  the  number  who  would  be 
transferred  to  the  parish  is  not  very  great,  excepting  in  the 
the  case  of  people  who  are  unable  to  work  through  age 
and  infirmity,  then  those  people  come  upon  the  parish. 

34241.  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  the 
dispensaries  at  the  works  sometimes  treat  people  who 
are  not  strictly  entitled  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  men  who  come  and  get 
casual  employment  for  two  or  three  days  fall  sick  and 
they  are  sent  at  once  to  the  works'  surgery  and  are 
attended  to. 

in     34242.  They  are  temporarily  attached  to  the  dispen- 
sary ? — Yes. 

34243.  I  suppose  vary  few  of  the  persons  who  work 
at  the  colliery  have  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  for  medical 
relief  ? — Very  few. 

34244.  Would  you  say  there  was  a  considerable 
difference  between  those  who  did  go  there  for  medical 
relief  and  those  who  were  treated  at  these  institutions  ? — 
You  mean  as  to  the  class  of  workpeople  ? 

Me  lical  vpr.cf  34245.  Yes:  I  mean  it  is  a  lower  class  altogether? 
atBe  lweHt\ :  —Yes,  I  think  so. 

liospital^  '""^  3424G.  Is  there  much  medical  relief  given  by  the  Poor 
facilities  fur  Law  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  considerable  medical  relief 
the  district,    to  the  aged  and  infirm  mainly. 
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34247.  Have  you  a  large  infirmary  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  Medical 
average  number  of  inmates  in  the  workhouse  is  365  :  at  Bedwi 
the  average  number  upon  my  books  as  medical  officer  is  Intiimar; 
about  160.  Last  week,  that  is  to  say  for  the  week  ending  J.^'^^l'J?'^ 
December  7th,  the  number  upon  my  list  was  187.  That  [[,g^"^i4fa 
included  the  sick  and  infirm  who  would  be  upon  sick  diets 
in  the  workhouse. 

34248.  Is  there  any  general  hospital  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — No,  we  have  a  cottage  hospital  for  accidents,  of 
which  I  am  the  surgeon  in  virtue  of  my  office  as  chief 
surgeon  to  the  company.  We  have  eleven  beds  there. 
That  is  the  only  general  hospital.  Then  the  nearest 
general  hospitals  are  the  Cardiff  Infirmary  and  Newport 
Hospital.  To  those  infirmaries  the  Committee  of  the 
works  subscribe,  because  there  are  cases  that  we  caimot 
deal  with  at  their  homes,  the  majority  are  dealt  with 
at  their  homes,  but  there  are  of  course  a  certain  number 
of  cases  of  abdominal  operations,  and  operations  of  that 
kind,  which  are  sent  to  the  Newport  or  Cardiff  Infirmaries. 

34249.  ( Mr.  Booth. )  They  are  not  Poor  Law  institutions  ? 
—No.  The  only  Poor  Law  infirmary  and  workhouse  is  the 
workhouse  of  which  I  am  medical  officer.  That  supplies 
a  very  large  district  indeed,  a  district  covering  27,224 
acres  with  a  population  at  the  census  of  1901  of  81,820. 

34250.  (CJiavrman.)  What  union  is  that  ? — The  Union 
of  Bedwellty,  which  comprises  the  two  parishes  of  Bed- 
wellty  and  Abers'struth.  Of  course  it  comprises  a  very 
dense  mining  population :  the  Ebbw  Vale  Company 
adjoins  us  and  so  on. 

34251.  The  evidence  that  you  have  given  us  as  regards 
the  medical  treatment  given  by  certain  companies  refers 
only  to  the  Tredegar  district  ? — That  is  so. 

34252.  Could  you  inform  the  Commissioners  if,  as  far 
as  you  know,  the  same  system  prevails  in  other  parts  of 
the  union  ? — Yes,  it  does. 


34253.  It  is  the  ordinary  practice  ? — It  is  the  ordinary 
practice  not  only  in  that  district  but  throughout  the 
mining  and  iron  works  districts  of  South  Wales.  That 
system  prevails  practically  through  the  whole  district. 

34254.  As  you  say,  the  poor  in  your  district  are  ade- 
quately provided  with  proper  medical  treatment  ? — I 
think  so. 

34255.  Does  the  population  drift  much  ? — There  is  a 
certain  floating  population,  but  not  a  very  large  one. 
Speaking  of  my  own  district,  which  probably  is  typical 
of  other  districts,  it  was  an  uninhabited  waste  some 
hundred  years  ago,  then  pits  were  sunk  and  iron  works 
estabhshed  and  gradually  a  population  has  grown  round 
those  works,  all  depending  upon  the  works. 

34256.  Therefore  as  long  as  the  works  are  going  this 
medical  treatement  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  concern  ? — 
Yes  ;  during  strikes,  (we  have  had  one  or  two  bad  strikes 
in  South  Wales,  as  the  Commission  is  probably  aware) 
the  Poor  Law  has  been  called  on  very  heavily. 

34257.  In  case  of  a  strike  do  the  medical  institutions 
of  these  companies  come  to  an  end  ? — No,  they  go  on. 

34258.  Is  there  any  nursing  institution  ? — No  ;  we 
have  nurses  attached  to  our  cottage  hospital,  and  that  is  a 
system  that  is  gradually  being  developed  because  we  find  it 
of  the  utmost  value.  The  cottage  hospital  is  supported  by 
the  employees  of  the  works  mainly,  they  subscribe,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  3d.  I  have  mentioned  in  my  evidence  in  chief,  a 
halfpeimy  a  week  for  the  maintenance  oi  the  hospital ; 
that  to  some  extent  supports  it,  but  it  is  not  adequate  to 
its  complete  support,  consequently  we  have  outside 
subscriptions  and  other  means  of  raising  money,  concerts, 
bazaars  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

34259.  Then  the  subscription  is  considerable  which 
the  employees  give  in  a  week  ? — It  would  be,  including 
the  hospital,  3Jd.  in  the  £.  In  certain  districts  there  is  a 
weekly  stoppage. 

34260.  If  the  wages  fall  the  contributions  fall  ? — 
Precisely  so. 

34261.  Has  thnt  ever  occurred  so  as  to  prevent  the  organi- 
satio  i  being  seJ-supportmg  ?— No,  it  never  has,  beoaus©  I 
am  paid  a  salary  ana  all  expenses  are  provided,  my  staff 
of  assistants  and  drugs,  and  necessaries,  are  all  supplied, 
but  over  and  above  that  there  is  a  balance  that  goes  to 
support  the  fund  and  the  medictil  staff  during  periods  of 
depression  or  strike. 
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342C2.  Is  your  saiary  paid  out  of  the  fund  ? — Yes.  I 
am  not  precluded  from  private  practice.  I  am  one  of  the 
private  practitioners  of  the  district ;  I  am  not  excluded 
from  private  practice  or  holding  other  appointments.  I 
am  medical  officer  of  health. 

34263.  The  nurses  in  the  cottage  hospital  I  suppose 
make  domieihary  visits  ? — Yes. 

34264.  Or  I  suppose  would  attend  a  very  bad  case 
outside  ? — Yes,  if  I  have  a  bad  case  who  either  objects 
to  go  to  the  hospital,  or  is  not  a  proper  case,  or  prefers 
stopping  at  home,  one  of  the  nurses  goes  and  dresses  for 
mc  and  attends  to  the  case. 

34265.  Then  really  medical  p^or  relief  plays  a  small  part 
in  your  district  ? — A  comparatively  small  part. 

34266.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  any  of  those  cases  of 
the  companj^'s  employees  get  to  the  workhouse  infirmary 
under  any  circumstances  ? — Yes,  they  do  under  certain 
circumstances.  Supposing  that  they  are  m  lodgings  and 
tlie  lodgings  are  inadequate  for  their  proper  treatment, 
they  get  sent  into  the  workhouse. 

34LC7.  Where  they  cannot  be  treated  at  home  ? — 
Yes,  or  ii  it  is  not  a  case  for  the  cottage  hospital.  We 
havd  only  eleven  beds  in  the  cottage  hospital,  so  it  is 
obvious  it  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a 
population  where  accidents  are  very  frequent  indeed. 

34268.  If  you  could  send  the  case  to  a  more  distant 
hospital,  would  you  do  it,  or  would  you  have  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  ? — I  shou'd  have  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  case.  Cases  of  accident  and  cases  requiring 
immediate  treatment  are  always  dealt  with  either  at 
the  cottage  hospital  or  at  the  wotkhouse  infirmajy. 
There  are  a  number  of  chronic  ailments,  tumours  and 
abdominal  diseases  and  cases  of  that  character  where  it  is 
desirable,  I  think,  to  send  them  to  a  speciil  hospital,  a 
hospital  where  they  have  special  opportimities  for  dealing 
with  them. 

34269.  So  that  often  in  the  case  of  the  employees  of 
the  company  a  certain  number  of  them  do  receive  medical 
treatment  from  the  guardians  ? — They  do. 

34270.  {Chairman.)  You  do  a  good  deal  of  work,  so  I 
assume  you  have  assistants  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  large  staff 
of  assistants. 

34271.  As  Poor  Law  medical  officer  ? — No  ;  my  assis- 
tants assist  in  that  work.  I  have  my  son  working  with 
me,  who  does  most  of  the  Poor  Law  work  with  me,  but 
the  assistants  of  the  company  also  help,  that  is  an  under- 
standing. 

34272.  You  have  a  considerable  number  of  patients  ? — 
Yes. 

34273.  What  sort  of  numbers  at  one  time,  take  a  time 
when  you  are  usually  heavily  worked  ? — Do  you  mean  in 
the  workhouse 

34274.  No,  in  the  company  ? — We  have  enough  to 
keep  five  hard-working  men  visiting  daily.  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  give  you  the  average  number,  but  it  is 
enough  to  keep  us  all  employed. 

34275.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  May  I  ask  what  sick  pay  the 
men  get  for  this  penny  in  the  pound  ? — It  varies  some- 
times, according  to  the  balance,  but  an  average  of  2s., 
2s.  6d.,  or  3s.  sometimes  a  week. 

34276.  Supposing  they  leave  the  works,  do  they  lose 
all  interest  in  it  ? — Yes. 

34277.  Have  you  known  any  case  of  hardship  resulting 
from  that  ? — No,  because  I  think  these  men  as  a  rule  go 
to  other  places  where  they  have  similar  privileges. 

34278.  The  system  is  so  universal  in  that  part  of  the 
country  that  when  they  leave  one  works  they  go  into 
another  where  exactly  the  same  condition  of  things 
prevails  practically  ? — Yes. 

34279.  Do  you  find  that  is  an  adequate  amount  for 
relief  ? — No,  but  it  is  supplemented  by  the  clubs  to  which 
they  belong,  the  Oddfellows  and  Foresters. 

34280.  Is  it  general  that  they  belong  to  some  society  ? — 
Yes.  There  is  a  certain  portion  that  do  not ;  then  the 
relief  in  certain  cases  has  to  be  supplemented  by  parish 
relief. 

34281.  Which  came  first,  are  you  aware,  in  the  history 
of  the  workmen,  was  it  the  benevolent  societies  or  did  this 
paj'ment  by  the  employees  of  the  work.s  come  in  to 


supplement  the  other  ? — Payment  from  the  works.  It 
was  the  custom  in  South  Wales  in  the  early  history  of  the 
coal  and  iron  trades  for  a  certain  sum  to  be  stopped  by 
the  owners. 

34282.  How  old  is  that  custom,  do  you  know  ? — No 
I  do  not,  but  I  have  known  it  for  fifty  years.  I  have  not 
personally  knoAvn  it,  but  I  have  known  it  exist  for  fifty 
years.  My  impression  is  that  it  existed  from  the  very 
early  establishment  of  the  works. 

34283.  Then  the  formation  of  the  benevolent  societies 
has  come  in  and  is  gaining  on  it,  do  I  understand  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  gaining  on  it  at  all,  not  displacing  it  if  you 
mean  that. 

34284.  It  is  supplementing  it  in  an  increasing  number 
of  eases  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  increasing,  but  it  is 
very  general.  I  think  I  have  always  known  of  it,  or 
pretty  nearly  so.  There  have  been  one  or  two  fresh 
societies — I  forget  their  names  at  this  moment  now — 
societies  affonling  help. 

34285.  The  Foresters  would  give  such  a  sum  as  14s. 
a  week  ? — Yes,  the  Foresters  and  the  Oddfellows : 
there  are  several  friendly  societies. 

34286.  May  I  ask  how  long  this  3s.  a  week  would  last  ? 
— If  the  man  were  disable!  it  would  last  for  six  months 
during  his  disablement,  according  to  the  rules  at  present 
ir  force. 

34287.  There  would  be  no  provision  for  permanent 
disablement  ? — No. 

34288.  I  think  you  said  your  office  did  not  preclude 
you  from  becoming  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? — No, 
I  hold  that  appointment. 

34289.  As  well  ?— Yes,  I  am  a  pluralist.  The  fact  is 
that  the  population  of  Tredegar  was  so  completely  in  the 
employ  of  the  Tredegar  Company  that  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Tredegar  Company,  although  there  was 
another  doctor  at  that  time,  in  practice,  I  was  almost  the 
only  person  who  was  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  appoint- 
ment. 

34290.  So  that  you  are  medical  officer  of  the  union 
and  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  urban  district  of 
Tredegar  as  well  ? — Yes. 

34291.  I  suppose  it  is  a  great  convenience  really  for  those 
two  offices  to  be  held  under  by  the  same  man  ? — I  think  so  ; 
I  have  found  it  so  certainly. 

34292.  And  specially,  I  suppose,  as  regards  vaccination  ? 
— Yes.  Pubhc  vaccinator  is  a  special  appointment. 
The  public  vaccinator  is  a  separate  appointment  from  that 
of  district  medical  officer,  although  I  think  it  is  the  general 
practice  that  they  are  held  together. 

34293.  I  suppose  it  is  a  great  advantage,  supposing 
you  get  notice  of  a  case  of  small-pox,  that  you  should  go 
over  at  once  yourself  and  vaccinate  all  the  various  con- 
tacts ? — That  would  be  so. 

34294.  Instead  of  having  to  send  to  somebody  who 
might  be  the  other  side  of  the  district  ? — It  would  be  my 
duty  at  all  events  to  go  and  do  it. 

34295.  {Chairman.)  Is  the  deduction  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  emjjloyees  generallj^  uniform  in  these  com- 
panies ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so.  Certain  companies 
adopt  the  plan  of  a  stoppage  of  so  much  per  week,  3d. 
a  week  usually,  which  is  about  equivalent,  I  take  it,  to 
what  the  poundage  stoppage  would  come  to,  taking  the 
whole  district  through. 

34290.  The  system  is  so  universal  as  to  almost  amount 
to  compiilsion,  I  sup^wse  1 — Yes,  a  man  signs  his  )30ok 
that  he  submits  to  those  deductions  when  he  is  taken  on. 
I  think  if  he  said  he  would  not  submit  to  it  they  would  say, 
"  Try  the  next  works."  but  everybody  finds  the  advan- 
tage ;  I  never  hear  of  uny  objection  being  made. 

34297.  So  it  really  is  as  regards  mining  a  kind  of  al- 
most universal  local  insurance  ? — Yes. 

34298.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking 
that  sj'stem  of  deduction  could  be  carried  much  further, 
in  other  trades  I  men.n  ? — No,  there  are  a  great  many 
trades  where  of  course  it  would  be  quite  impossible.  We 
have  a  lot  of  small  tradespeople  in  the  place  who  provide 
their  medical  attendance  by  the  medical  aid  societies 
that  they  have. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 
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34299.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  has  led  to  people  being  out  of  work  at  an 
earlier  date  or  anything  of  that  sort,  had  it  a  reactionary 
effect  ? — I  am  bound  to  say  I  do  not  think  they  return 
to  work  quite  so  quickly  as  they  would  if  they  had  not  the 
compensation.  I  do  not  know  in  my  own  district  that 
there  has  been  any  gross  abuse  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
there  has. 

34300.  It  has  not  affected  the  poor  reUef  of  the  dis- 
trict at  all  ?— No. 

34301.  Does  it  throw  them  out,  so  that  they  are  out 
of  work  at  a  comparatively  early  age  ? — Yes,  the  com- 
panies now  object  very  much  to  employing  an  aged 
man,  or  a  man  who  is  known  to  be  of  delicate  health,  or  a 
cripple. 

34302.  At  what  age  do  you  suppose,  roughly,  the 
difference  is  felt  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say ;  roughly, 
probably  over  sixty  or  sixty-five,  but  some  men  are  very 
old  at  sixty,  while  others  carry  on  till  very  much  later. 

34303.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  whether  the  people 
who  receive  sick  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  should,  or 
should  not,  have  the  franchise  ? — No,  I  have  not  any 
view  ;  I  do  not  see  myself  why  unavoidable  poverty  should 
disfranchise  a  man. 

Effect  of  34304.  If  you  had  a  system  of  free  medical  poor  relief, 

free  medical  a  system  rather  imlike  our  present  system  we  will  say, 
relief  on  with  free  medical  relief  available  for  anybody  who  ap- 
pUed,  would  the  clubs  continue  to  exist  ? — I  think  they 
would  continue  to  exist — for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
other  necessaries,  outside  medical  reUef.  As  I  say,  in 
my  o^\'n  district  the  clubs  do  not  supply  medical  relief. 
I  do  not  think  one  club  in  the  place  has  a  medical  officer 
attached  to  it. 

34305.  Not  even  the  Odd'"ellows  ?— No. 

34306.  Whom  do  they  employ  ? — Tliey  are  all  work- 
people belonging  to  the  works  or  to  the  medical  aid 
societv. 
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34307.  The  payments  made  in  connection  with  the 
works,  take  the  place  of  the  medical  relief  system  so  far 
as  friendly  societies  would  supply  it  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

3430S.  But  they  do  not  give  so  great  advantages  as 
the  friendly  societies  would  give  ? — In  what  respect  ? 

34309.  In  respect  of  the  amount  of  money  they  would 
have  when  sick  ? — The  clubs  still  supply  the  rehef,  but 
they  do  not  supply  the  medical  attendance  and  medicine. 
They  still  pay  so  much  a  week,  10s.,  12s.,  or  14s. 

34310.  Do  j'ou  think  it  becomes  hard  on  these  people 
to  have  to  pay  this  sum  weekly  for  medical  rehef  ? — I  do 
not  really  think  so. 

34311.  It  becomes  part  of  the  usage  of  life  ? — It  be- 
comes part  of  the  usage  of  hfe. 

34312.  You  have  been  in  that  district  during  great 
strikes,  have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

34313.  Did  you  find  very  much  suffering  ensue  ? — Ye^, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 

34314.  Was  the  result  of  it  that  the  outdoor  relief 
went  up  very  much  ? — Enormously. 

34315.  Did  the  men  come  for  the  outdoor  rehef,  or  was 
it  mainly  women  and  children  ?— The  men  and  women 
mainly. 

34316.  What  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  men  ? — 
Stoneyards  were  opened,  and  those  who  were  able  to  work 
"were  put  to  work  in  the  stoneyard  and  paid  a  small  sum  a 
day,  a  ridiculously  smaU  sum  in  my  idea,  6d.  a  day.  .  A 
man  could  not  do  much  vnth.  that.  If  he  had  a  wife  and 
children  dependent  upon  him  there  was  a  small  sum  in 
addition,  I  forget  what  it  was,  it  kept  them  from  starva- 
tion, and  nothing  else. 

34317.  Did  you  see  the  stoneyard  while  it  was  going  on  ? 
Yes. 

34318.  Was  the  supervision  good  ? — Fairly  good. 

34319.  Did  you  find  many  who  were  loafers  at  other 
times  come  in  ? — Yes,  a  good  many  came  in,  and  some 
loafed  in  the  stoneyard.  There  was  a  large  number  there 
and  it  was  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the  men  who  were 
looking  after  them  to  keep  them  at  work. 

34320.  Did  many  of  the  better  class  men  come  into  the 
stoneyards  ? — A  few  only. 


34321.  How  did  they  do  ?— A  good  many  of  the  better 
class  had  their  clubs  to  fall  back  upon.  The  tradesmen 
were  very  liberal  in  their  credit. 

34322.  Were  the  wages  of  the  men  who  came  in,  and 
the  wages  of  the  better  class  men  who  stuck  out,  very 
much  alike  ? — Very  much. 

34323.  Therefore  the  difference  was  whether  they 
belonged  to  a  club  or  not  ? — To  a  great  extent. 

34324.  [Mr.  Chandler.)  What  are  the  average  wages  of 
the  men  in  the  Tredegar  works  ? — I  sought  to  obtain  that 
before  I  came  away,  thinking  the  question  might  be  asked 
me,  and  it  was  given  in  very  wide  limits,  from  25s.  to 
about  £4.    The  better  class  colliers  get  about  £4  a  week. 

34325.  Would  a  man  earning  £4  a  week  have  Is.  a  week 
deducted  under  that  system  ? — Yes.  A  collier  who  would 
be  earning  £4  a  week  would  be  employing  perhaps  his  sons 
with  him. 

34326.  At  any  rate  the  3d.  in  the  £,  whatever  the 
earnings  are,  is  deducted  for  the  medical  attendance  of 
himself  and  family  ? — Yes,  himself  and  family. 

34327.  He  pays  in  the  Tredegar  works  in  addition  to 
that,  an  additional  sum  of  Id.  to  secure  the  2s.  per  week 
sick  relief  ? — Yes. 

34328.  I  suppose  this  deduction  from  the  wages  is  only 
made  legal  by  compelling  the  men  to  sign  a  docu- 
ment before  work  begins.  That  document  indicates  their 
willingness  to  allow  that  deduction  to  be  made  ? — Yes. 

34329.  That  legalises  it  ?— Yes. 

34330.  It  is  rather  a  misnomer  to  say  the  workmen 
have  consented  to  that.  I  suppose  if  they  refused,  as 
you  told  the  Chairman,  they  would  be  refused  employ- 
ment ? — I  suppose  they  would,  but  that  is  out  of  my 
department.    I  think  probably  that  is  so. 

34331.  So  it  is  a  compulsory  deduction  as  far  as  the 
employees  are  concerned  ?— Yes,  but  I  have  not  heard  any 
objection  to  it  at  all. 

34332.  Because  if  they  objected  they  would  have  to 
leave  the  works,  or  they  would  not  be  given  employment  ? 
— Moving  about  amongst  these  people  as  I  do,  I  should 
hear  someone  say,  "  This  is  an  unfair  thing  that  is  being 
done,"  but  I  have  not  heard  any  complaint  of  that  sort. 

34333.  The  2s.  a  week  you  admit  has  to  be  supple- 
mented to  make  it  anything  like  adequate  by  joining 
friendly  societies  as  well  ? — Yes. 

34334.  So  that  the  Id.  is  only  supposed  to  be  an  addi- 
tion to  their  sick  pay  which  they  would  receive  from  the 
friendly  societies  ? — Yes.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  that 
sick  fund  is  not  perhaps  to  some  extent  abused.    It  is  not 

eneral.  Very  few  other  works  I  believe  adopt  that 
principle.    I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  altogether  wise  in  these 

ases.  It  is  a  very  small  sum,  but  still  the  people  submit 
to  it.  I  think  they  would  rebel  against  it  being  dropped. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a  mass  meeting,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  sick  fund,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago, 
at  which  one  of  the  leading  w«rkers  who  seemed  to  think 
the  fund  was  abused,  brought  forward  a  motion  to  stop  it, 
but  he  was  cried  down.  They  refused  to  have  it  at  any 
oric^,  so  it  goes  on. 

34335.  [Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  think  you  spoke  of  the 
medical  aid  society.  Is  that  a  provident  society  ? — It  is 
a  society  (there  are  one  or  two  in  the  place),  where  the 
people  who  are  not  in  the  employment  of  the  company 
can  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  same  advantages 
by  pajnng  a  somewhat  equivalent  sum  per  week 

34336.  They  have  organised  this  for  themselves  in 
imitation  ? — Yes. 

34337.  And  it  works  in  exactly  the  same  maimer  ? — 
Yes,  excepting  there  is  no  sick  fund  attached  to  it  ? 

34338.  Are  they  large  societies  ? — I  should  think 
probably  500  people  would  be  attached  to  it,  out  of  a 
population  of  16,000— between  400  and  500. 

34339.  Do  they  pretty  well  cover  the  population  outside 
the  works  ?— I  think  they  do — not  the  population,  of 
course,  the  trades-people,  and  the  better  class  artisans 
who  are  employed  by  them,  employ  their  own  private 
doctors. 
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34340.  But  those  who  have  to  provide  in  that  kind  of 
way  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  covers  all  those. 

34341.  {Dr.  Doumes.)  Is  there  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment of  this  sick  fund  ? — There  is. 

34342.  Of  what  is  that  composed  ? — Each  pit  and 
each  department  of  the  works  sends  one  delegate  to  the 
committee. 

34343.  A  workman  ?— Yes. 

34344.  Are  the  employers  represented  ? — The  manager 
is  president  of  the  committee,  I  think  he  is  the  only  actual 
official  who  occupies  any  position. 

34345.  Do  they  have  a  general  meeting  ? — Yes. 

34346.  How  often  ? — Once  a  year. 

34347.  That  is  the  meeting  of  which  you  spoke  just 
now  ? — Yes. 

34348.  With  regard  to  the  deductions  from  the  wages, 
supposing  that  a  man  had  several  sons  living  at  home  in 
his  family  and  earning  wages,  would  the  deduction  be 
from  their  wages  as  well  as  from  his  ? — Yes,  if  they  were 
employed  by  the  company. 

34349.  How  do  you  manage  with  the  qiiestion  of  drugs  ? 
Do  you  have  a  dispensarj;,  or  how  do  you  arrange  it  ? — 
I  have  two  dispensers  under  my  charge,  and  when  drugs 
are  required  I  order  them  and  send  in  the  invoice  to  the 
secretary  with  my  certificate  that  it  is  correct,  and  the 
invoice  is  paid. 

34350.  Would  such  a  drug  as  anti-toxin  be  provided  ? — 
Yes,  everything. 

34351.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  workhouse  infirm- 
ary, you  say  it  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  general 
hospital.  Has  that  led  to  any  case  of  hardship  ? — 
Rather ;  hardship  to  the  doctor,  because  a  great  many 
cases  come  from  other  works  from  places  at  a  long  distance. 
We  have  a  great  amount  of  surgery  to  do.  I  think  it  is  a 
hardship  rather  to  the  doctor,  but  not  any  hardship  to  the 
patients  except  in  certain  cases,  owing  to  the  extreme 
distance  of  the  workhouse  from  the  place  where  the 
patient  is  ;  it  may  be  about  seven  miles,  and  that  is  a  long 
distance  to  take  a  patiint. 

34352.  Does  that  bring  cases  under  the  Poor  Law 
which,  if  there  was  an  available  general  hospital,  would 
not  come  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  it  does,  and  in 
certain  cases  the  guardians  have  taken  notice  of  these 
matters  when  compensation  has  been  paid  ;  where  com- 
pensation has  been  paid  to  an  injured  patient,  they  have 
recouped  themselves,  or  made  him  recoup  them. 

34353.  You  spoke  of  the  cottage  hospital  having  eleven 
beds.  Is  that  practically  for  accidents  ? — Practically 
entirely  for  accidents  and  surgical  emergencies. 

34354.  You  get  severe  surgical  cases  ? — Yes. 

34355.  Do  the  guardians  subscribe  to  the  cottage 
hospital  ? — No,  because  if  a  pauper  met  with  an  accident 
he  would  be  taken  to  the  workhouse  infirmary.  This  is 
really  for  the  men  employed  by  the  company  who  subscribe 

a  week  towards  its  maintenance. 

34356.  Is  there  any  nursing  association,  other  than  the 
cottage  hospital  ? — None  unfortunately. 

34357.  How  do  the  guardians  arrange  for  the  nursing 
of  their  outdoor  cases  ? — Do  you  mean  as  regards  mid- 
wifery ? 

34358.  I  was  thinking  more  of  an  ordinary  case  of 
nursing  in  a  home  ? — In  those  cases  a  nurse  is  allowed, 
and  she  is  paid  by  the  guardians. 

34359.  Would  she  be  a  trained  nurse  ? — No,  we  have 
not  a  supply  uniortunately. 

34360.  (P)-ofessor  Smart.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  during  the  sirike  c mtributions  were  continued? — 
No,  the  contributions  were  not  continued,  but  there  was 
a  sufficient  balance  in  hand  to  pay  the  staff  and  when  it 
ran  low  as  it  did  the  credit  was  good,  and  they  got  allow- 
ances, and  it  was  made  up  afterwards. 

343G1.  Do  I  understand  that  yon  are  the  district  medical 
officer  for  outdoor  relief  as  well  ? — Yes. 

34362.  You  will  be  attending  one  person  as  an  employee 
of  the  company,  and  another  person  as  a  pauper  ? — Yes. 

34363.  Is  the  distinction  quite  recognised  by  the  people  ? 
— Quite. 


34364.  And  there  is  degradation  attaching  to  your  visit  Mr  George 
in  one  capacity  and  not  in  another  ? — I  do  not  fliink  that  Arthur 
18  considered.  Brown. 

34365.  Is  there  any  idea  of  degradation  as  regards  the  jq  -q^^  y^QQ 
Poor  Law  ? — I  am  afraid  not.    I  am  afraid  it  is  less  than   

it  used  to  be.    I  do  not  think  there  is  that  same  feeling  of  Decreased 
disgrace  in  applying  for  out-relief  that  there  used  to  be.     deten-ence  of 

medical  out- 


34366,  Can  neighbours  know  whether  you  are  attending 


relief. 


a  man  a«  a  pauper  or  not  ? — No,  they  would  not  know  that. 

34367.  You  spoke  of  a  sum  varying  from  2d.  to  3d.  Tredegar 
Has  every  man  to  contribute  2d.  or  3d.,  or  is  it  according  to  ^iedical  and 
to  wage  ? — In  the  case  of  Tredegar  it  is  according  to  wage.  ''"''^  f^deduc 
If  he  earns  £1,  he  pays  3d.,  2d.  of  that  goes  to  the  medical  ^jij^fj^froiu 
fund.    In  other  cases  it  would  be  by  the  week.  wa^es. 

34368.  You  mean  the  man  who  is  earning  £1  a  week  pays 
2d.  in  the  £  ? — 2d.  ;  if  he  earns  30s.  he  pays  3d.,  and  he 
pays  an  additional  Id.  for  his  sick  fund. 

34369.  It  is  always  per  £  ? — In  some  cases,  in  a  large 
number  of  collieries.  In  the  case  of  certain  collieries  and 
iron  works,  the  deduction  is  made  per  week,  so  much  per 
week,  3d.  a  week  usually. 

34370.  Not  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  wage  ? — 
No. 

34371.  (Mr.  Beniham.)  You  say  that  the  neighbours  do  Decreased 
not  know  in  what  capacity  you  are  attending  these  people,  deterrence  of 

,  1       f  i.u        •  i  medical  out- 

whether  as  pauper,  as  member  oi  the  society,  or  as  em-  ^.^j^gf 

ployees.    Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  there 

should  be  any  distinction  that  people  should  know  that 

they  are  receiving  Poor  Law  relief  ? — I  do  not  know. 

You  see  the  neighbours  probably  would  know  the  position 

in  life  of  the  person  that  I  am  attending  ;  they  would  know 

the  person  next  door  was  a  pauper  and  not  employed  by 

the  works,  and  if  he  was  not  employed  at  the  works,  they 

could  say,  "  Oh,  this  man  is  being  attended  by  the  parish 

doctor."     If  they  knew  he  was  a  works  employee,  they 

would  know  he  was  attended  by  the  works  doctor.    I  do 

not  think  it  would  make  any  material  difference 

34372.  It  would  make  no  material  difference  in  the- 
habits  of  the  people  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

34373.  It  is  merely  accidental  as  it  is  now,  the  neigh- 
bours might  know  accidentally  in  what  cajsacity  you 
attended,  and  not  otherwise  ? — Only  if  they  themselves 
knew  the  position  of  the  patient. 

34374.  What  number  are  there  on  your  books  at  the 
present  time  as  Poor  Law  patients  ? — For  the  week  ending 
December  1st  there  were  sixty-seven  on  my  book,  and  for 
the  week  ending  December  8th,  seventy.  That  is  rather  a 
larger  number  than  we  generally  have.  The  average 
through  the  year  would  not  be  as  large  as  that ;  as  the 
winter  comes  on  we  get  an  increased  number.  Amongst 
those  a  good  many  would  be  infirm  and  aged  who  want  an 
occasional  visit  from  the  doctor. 

34375.  This  means  seventy  persons  does  it  not,  not 
cases  ? — Seventy  cases. 

34376.  In  some  cases  there  would  be  a  man  and  his  wife 
and  family,  some  of  the  children  being  attended  at  the 
same  time  as  the  parent  ? — Yes,  there  would.    That  is 

the  number  of  cases.  j^-^^.j.  ^  , ^  j,-^ 

34377.  (Mrs.   Webb.)  I  understand  that  you  do  not  provident 
think  that  the  provision  of  medical  assistance  by  the  firm  clubs  at- 

in  any  way  stops  the  contributions  to  benefit  societies  ?  ^oiiiei-y^ "md 
—I  do  not  think  it  does.  The  contributions  to  thi?  ^j"],,,;.  v,-,irks 
benefit  societies  are  for  relief  other  than  medical.  and  relation 

34378.  The  fact  that  medical  assistance  is  given  inde-  thereof  to 
pendently  of  the  benefit  societies  does  not  prevent  people  1-"^?^." 
joining  them  ?— I  think  not  in  my  district.  ^^"^  societies 

34379.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  sort  of  medical  Oualiiy  of 
advice  which  is  given  through  the  ordinary  benefit  clubs  ;  raedica'l 
have  you  ever  come  across  that  ? — I  have  no  experience  assistance 
at  all  of  benefit  clubs  ;    not  as  a  doctor.  gi\  en 

34380.  Would  you  assume  that  it  was  better  or  worse  yidput'  gjui^g 
than  the  sort  of  medical  assistance  given  by  the  works  ? —  etc. 

I  should  think  from  the  medical  officers  of  clubs  that  I 

know  personally  that  they  would  be  at  least  as  honest  in  p^.^  ^^^^^j 

dealing  with  their  patients  as  we  are  at  the  works.  ti'aii-'fer  of 

34381.  You  are  a  medical  officer  of  health,  and  I  gather  "  liole  duty 
that  you  do  not  think  it  is  disadvantageous  to  miite  that  '.nedical 
■«nth  the  office  of  say  public  vaccinator  ?— I  do  not  think  ti^e^^ooi°to° 
it  is.    I  think  there  are  certain  points  in  ivhich  it  is  of  ^I'g  f'J°i>iic° 
advantage  ;   the  medical  officer  of  health  is  constantly  Health 
going  about  and  he  gets  notified  at  once  of  any  illness.  Authoiity. 
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34382.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  be 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  public  health  to  make  the 
n  edical  officer  of  health  the  principal  medical  officer  of  the 
district  and  let  the  medical  officers  who  treat  cases  woik 
under  him.  Would  that  appeal  to  you  as  a  desirable 
organisation  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  practicable 
in  my  o-mi  district  for  instance. 

34383.  I  meant  to  transfer  the  whole  medical  assistance 
of  the  poor  from  the  Poor  Law  guardians  to  the  public 
health  authority  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  it.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  great  objection.  So  far  as  my 
district  is  concerned,  I  think  it  has  worked  satisfactorily. 

34384.  Because  you  are  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? 
— Probably  that  may  be  so. 

34385.  You  do  combine  the  two  ? — I  do 

34386.  It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  where 
they  are  not  combined  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
friction,  with  regard  to  infectious  diseases,  for  instance  ? 
— Yes,  there  has  been  :  I  know  cases  myself,  not  in  my 
own  district,  where  there  has  been  friction.  I  think  that 
is  probably  due  to  neither  man  quite  understanding  the 
relative  position  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

34387.  If  you  had  the  medical  officer  of  health  as  a 
kind  of  medical  officer  wl  o  was  responsible  for  treating 
the  cases  under  him  you  would  not  get  that  friction? — 
Not  as  regards  the  Poor  Law,  but  you  woxild  still  get  it  as 
regards  private  practitioners  ;  it  is  there  that  the  friction 
has  come  in  so  much. 

34388.  Supposing  you  had  men  giving  their  whole 
time  for  an  adequate  salary  ? — That  would  remove  any 
possibUty  of  jiiction  on  the  lines  that  I  have  known 
friction  occur. 

34389.  Fi'om  a  purely  impersonal  point  of  view,  do 
you  think  in  large  districts  there  is  an  advantage  in  having 
a  medical  officer  of  health  who  gives  up  his  whole  time 
at  a  salary  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  great  advantage 

34390.  On  the  whole  where  a  good  salary  can  be 
afforded,  is  it  undesirable  to  have  a  combination  with 
private  practice  ? — I  think  so.  Take  my  own  case, 
although  I  am  bound  to  say  the  majority  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  arc  fairly  pubUc-spirited,  still  I  might  feel 
under  certain  circumstances  a  difficulty  in  condemning 
one  of  my  employer's  houses. 

34391.  You  are  exceptionally  fortunately  placed, 
because  you  have  one  big  firm  which  is  practically  the 
owner  of  the  place  ? — Yes. 

34392.  Therefore  it  is  in  their  interests  to  keep  it 
Tiealthy  ? — Quite  so,  but  that  big  firm  does  not  own  the 
liouses.  They  own  a  certain  amount  of  house  property 
there,  but  there  are  other  large  property  owners  as  well, 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  works.  There  is  Lord 
Tredegar,  who  is  a  most  liberal  and  ]  ublic-spirited  man, 
whose  buildings  are  the  type  of  what  buildings  ought  to 
be,  but  there  are  other  smaller  persons  who  own  buildings 
which  are  not  perhaps  of  that  character. 

34393.  with  regard  to  the  th^o^^^ng  out  of  employment 
owing  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  have  you 
enquired  as  to  whether  the  average  age  has  actually 
gone  down  in  the  works  owing  to  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  ? — No,  I  have  not  enquired  to  that  extent, 
but  I  have  known  cases  where  old  men  peviously  when 
they  became  unfit  for  colliers  were  given  a  broom  or 
besom  and  told  to  keep  the  roads  clean  and  that  sort  of 
thing :  they  were  kept  on  as  semi-pensioners.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  quite  passing  away  now. 

34394.  As  to  the  people  who  are  actually  in  work,  apart 
from  that  excuse  for  pensions  has  it  actually  lowered  the 
age  ?— I  am  not  sure  that  it  has.  I  should  scarcely  like 
to  commit  myself  to  sajnng  that  it  had.  What  I  find  is 
-this,  that  if  a  man  gets  ill  and  is  throAra  out  of  employ- 
ment, an  old  man,  he  has  very  great  difficulty  in  rein- 
stating himself.  Under  the  old  arrangements,  as  I  say, 
he  was  given  some  light  job,  carrying  a  book  about  or 

doing  something  of  that  sort,  but  now  he  is  a  danger  to 

the  employers. 

34395.  Carrying  a  book  about  is  hardly  employment  ? 
^But  they  paid  him  for  it. 

34396.  It  was  an  excuse  for  a  pension  ? — Yes. 

34397.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether,  apart 
from  those  excuses  for  pensions,  it  has  actually  lowered 
the  age  of  people  who  are  in  fact  employed  ? — I  am  not 
able  to  say. 


34398.  You  have  no  statistics  ? — I  have  no  statistics. 

34399.  Have  you  ever  found  any  case  in  which  a  man 
has  been  turned  off  ? — Not  purely  for  years  but  for 
general  infirmity. 

34400.  The  amount  of  work  has  not  decreased  :  there 
ai'e  the  same  number  of  people  employed  ? — Yes. 

34401.  Then  somebody  else  has  been  taken  on  ? — Yes. 

34402.  I  presume  some  young  men  out  of  work  ? — 
Yes,  someone  who  may  have  come  about  and  enquired 
for  work  :  they  have  found  there  was  a  chance  of  em- 
ployment and  they  have  come  and  been  employed. 

34403.  So  that  if  it  has  resulted  in  anything  it  has 
meant  that  some  young  men  have  been  taken  on  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  taken  on  ?  — Yes. 

34404.  I  have  the  list  of  the  outdoor  paupers  for 
your  union  :  I  have  not  had  time  to  analyse  it,  but 
there  seems  an  extraordinary  number  who  are  suffering 
from  illness  who  are  on  the  books  because  of  illness.  I 
should  rather  like  to  know  who  states  that  those  people  arc 
relieved  because  of  illness.  There  seems  to  be  an  enormous 
mass  of  illness  from  that :  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  illness.  The  whole  of  the  outdoor  paupers  with 
the  exception  of  widows  and  children  are  owing  to  ilhiess  ? 
— Yes,  I  see  it  says  cripples,  bronchitis  and  so  on. 

34405.  And  lots  of  accidents  ? — Yes. 

34406.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  that  was 
accurate  at  all :  whether  that  represents  the  state  of 
things  ? — I  think  it  would  represent  very  fairly  accurately 
what  occurs. 

34407.  The  number  of  comparatively  young  people 
who  are  down  there  as  suffering  from  diseases  which 
incapacitate  them,  or  accidents,  or  bruises,  or  bums, 
or  injured  spines,  is  rather  terrific  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  very 
large  sick  population  in  the  union. 

34408.  Is  that  the  result  of  their  employment  ? — To 
a  very  large  extent. 

34409.  Has  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  provided 
any  kind  of  relief  to  those  people  who  suffer  from  accidents? 
— No  permanent  relief.  Under  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  if  the  man  can  satisfy  the  county  court  judge, 
or  satisfy  the  works  people  in  the  first  place  that  the 
illness  is  due  to  his  employment,  he  can  get  compensation. 

34410.  He  ought  to  be  off  the  Poor  Law  then  ? — 
Certainly. 

34411.  Are  these  the  old  cases  ? — I  should  think  a 
good  many  of  these  are  old  cases. 

34412.  They  look  to  be  rather  old  cases  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

34413.  They  are  cases  before  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  ? — Probably. 

34414.  In  that  case  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
has  relieved  the  poor  classes  ? — It  must  have  done  .-  it 
has,  no  doubt. 

34415.  It  has  decreased  the  number  of  paupers  ?— 
I  do  not  know  that,  because,  without  having  the  statistics 
at  hand,  I  think  our  members  find  it  as  considerable  as 
it  ever  has  been. 

34416.  That  might  be  due  to  other  causes  ? — Yes, 
and  certainly  a  large  number  are  improvident :  disease 
is  cerainly  rife  amongst  them. 

34417.  I  notice  there  are  a  good  number  of  phthisical 
cases  there  ? — Yes. 

34418.  Are  any  means  taken  to  treat  that  phthisis  before 
it  asks  for  relief.  Do  you  seek  it  out  at  all  ?— We  do  not 
seek  it  out :  if  we  know  there  is  a  case  of  phthisis  we 
deal  with  it  on  medical  principles.  Unfortunately 
we  cannot  isolate  them  or  give  them  open-air  treatment, 
or  things  of  that  sort.  Cod  liver  oil  is  supplied,  and  all 
medical  necessities  are  supplied  from  the  works. 

34419.  Would  phthisical  cases  come  under  the  provi- 
sions made  in  the  works  supposmg  a  man  becomes 
phthisical  ? — No. 

34420.  They  would  not  ?— Under  present  provisions  if 
a  man  were  taken  ill  with  phthisis,  or  taken  ill  with 
anything  at  all,  and  he  was  at  the  time  employed  by  the 
company  he  would  get  his  2s.  a  week  and  medical  attend- 
ance. 

34421.  For  a  short  time  ? — Six  months. 
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34422.  In  the  case  of  phthisis  it  might  be  for  years  ? — 
Yes. 

34423.  Then  he  would  not  be  dealt  with  there  ? — 
He  would  not  be  dealt  with  by  relief,  but  the  medical 
officer  would  not  refuse  :  it  has  been  the  established 
custom  that  if  a  man  falls  ill  during  his  service  at  the 
works  or  colliery,  the  medical  staff  attends  to  him. 

34424.  Supposing  he  becomes  too  ill  for  that  ? — Then 
he  would  be  removed  to  the  workhouse. 

34425.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  seeking  out 
incipient  phthisis  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

34426.  What  do  you  think  of  that  from  a  public  health 
point  of  view  ?  Do  you  think  it  desirable  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, but  it  would  involve  a  very  large  amount  of 
labour  which  we  have  not  at  present. 

34427.  Supposing  the  public  health  authority  were 
charged  by  Pcirliament  with  the  duty  of  deaUng  with 
phthisis,  you  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  a  good  thing  ? 
— I  do  certainly. 

34428.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  seek  it  out  from 
the  pubUc  health  view  ? — Yes,  I  should  make  it  a  noti- 
fiable disease  in  the  first  place,  and  take  every  possible 
opportunity  of  hunting  them  up  and  dealing  with  them. 

34429.  Would  you  deal  with  it  on  the  principle  of  in- 
fectious disease — that  is  to  say  make  it  chargeable,  not 
to  the  individual  but  to  the  community  ? — I  think  I  should 
go  to  the  extent  of  making  it  chargeable  to  the  community 
if  the  persons  were  unable  to  help  themselves. 

34430.  In  the  case  of  infectious  disease,  it  becomes 
a  non-pauper  case,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  then  it  is  dealt  with 
as  the  sanitary  authority. 

34431.  Would  you  put  phthsis  under  the  sanitary 
authority  and  deal  with  it  in  that  way  ? — I  should  scarcely 
like  to  say. 

34432.  You  have  not  thought  about  it  ? — I  have  not  it 
thought  it  out  quite. 

34433.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  seek  it  out  ? 
— The  broad  principle  is  that  phthisis  should  be  sought 
out  and  discovered  and  dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  phthisis  is  to  bo  dealt  with  with  any  hope  of  success  it 
must  be  dealt  with  early. 

34434.  Therefore  there  must  not  be  any  deterren  fc  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

34435.  With  regard  to  any  other  infectious  disease 
which  is  not  notifiable,  like  ring.'  orm  and  those  minor 
troublesome  diseases,  do  you  think  in  the  interests  of 
pubhc  health  those  should  be  sought  out  and  dealt  with 
— Yes,  I  certainly  think  that  if  ringworm  could  be  sought 
out  and  dealt  with  it  would  be  a  very  great  blessing 
to  the  community. 

34436.  And  ophthalmia  ? — Yes,  we  have  not  very  much 
opthalmia,  but  that  also  is  one  of  those  contagious  and 
crippling  troubles  that  I  think  should  be  dealt  with  as 
soon  as  possible. 

34437.  You  think  therefore  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  deter  people  coming  for  fiej  medical  assistance  in  all 
these  cases  ? — I  think  s ). 

g^(;  34438.  With  regard  to  the  last  Midwifery  Act,  I  dare- 
say it  has  been  brought  to  your  notice  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  friction,  certainly  in  London, 
that  under  the  Midwives  Board's  Orders  a  midwife  has 
to  ask  for  a  doctor's  attendance  if  it  is  a  dangerous  case, 
but  there  is  no  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  doctor  ? — 
Yes. 

34439.  What  is  your  solution  of  that  difficulty  ? — 
That  the  doctor  should  be  paid  by  the  authority  sending 
for  him.  The  midwife  is  under  the  authority  of  the 
County  Council  and  I  take  it  they  ought  to  pay  the 
doctor's  fee. 

34440.  You  think  that  wherever  a  midwife  attended 
a  case  where  she  thought  she  wanted  a  doctor,  the  charge 

of  that  doctor  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  county  council  ?  

I  think  they  should  take  the  responsibility  for  his  pay- 
ment ;  in  the  great  number  of  cases  the  patients  can 
pay  themselves. 

34441.  But  supposing  they  cannot  ? — Then  I  think  he 
should  be  paid  by  the  county  council. 

34442.  Would  you  make  it  a  case  for  pauperisation  ?  

No,  I  do  not  think  I  should. 
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34443.  Would  you  give  it  from  the  public  authority  ? 
— Yes.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Monmouthshire  central 
authority  under  the  Midwives  Act  at  its  commencement, 
and  that  question  came  before  us,  and  we,  I  think,  were 
unanimous  in  feeling  that  the  responsibility  should  be 
upon  the  county  council  supposing  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  patients  to  pay  the  doctors  themselves.  Of  coursa 
in  the  case  of  a  pauper  p  itien^  naturally  the  ]  arish 
doctor  would  be  sent  for,  but  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  people  that  are  not  paupers  and  are  yet  not  in  a  position 
to  pay  a  doctor.  If  it  were  an  important  case,  a  serious 
case  of  instrumental  midwifery,  for  instance,  there  should 
be  some  authority  to  see  that  he  is  paid. 

34444.  And  you  would  not  make  the  person  a  pauper 
in  consequence  ? — I  would  not  certainly. 

34445.  (Air.  Russell  Wakefield.)  When  you  say  about  Effect  of 
old  people  at  the  works,  can  you  tell  me  about  what  the  Workmen's 
age  of  the  oldest  people  that  are  employed  is  under  present 


circumstances  ? — I  know  a  man  of  seventy  working, 
know  old  men  more  than  seventy  working. 

34446.  Now  doing  work  ? — Yes. 

34447.  And  able  to  do  it  ? — Yes,  able  to  do  a  very  fair 
amount  of  work. 

34448.  You  rather  seemed  to  suggest  supposing  a  man 
say  at  fifty  became  ill  and  was  out  for  a  time  it  was  very 
unhkely  he  would  get  back  again  ? — Yes,  there  would  be 
some  hesitation  in  taking  1  im  back  supposing  he  had  any 
serious  pneumonia  developing  into  some  trouble  or  other, 
or  he  got  crippled  from  rheumatism  or  causes  of  that  kind 
which  would  not  bring  him  under  the  Compensation  Act. 

34449.  But  supposing  it  was  an  illness  from  which  he  got 
better,  what  I  wanted  to  gather  was  whether  the  excuse 
of  his  having  been  ill  and  getting  out  of  work  by  that 
would  lead  them  to  say,  "  No,  we  will  not  have  you  back 
again  on  account  of  your  age  ;  "  they  would  have  some 
younger  man  ? — That  occurs  in  some  cases.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  justified  in  saying  it  is  the  general  rule, 
but  it  certainly  is  a  factor  in  preventing  older  and  infirm 
men  from  getting  emj^loyment. 

34450.  The  tendency  would  be  to  try  to  get  rid  of  the 
man,  if  possible,  when  ho  gets  beyond  a  certain  age  ? — 
I  think  so — a  certain  state  of  capacity  to  work  without 
stating  an  age. 

34451.  In  reference  to  that  out-door  relief,  I  suppose 
the  reason  why  so  many  are  down  as  being  either  there 
through  accident  or  illness  is  because  you  have,  com- 
paratively speaking,  very  few  peojile  who  are  out  of 
employment  in  your  neighbourhood  who  are  well  ? — 
None  at  all ;  if  they  are  well  they  must  work  and  do 
work  ;  we  have  not  very  many  loafers. 

34452.  Therefore  it  would  be  only  those  practically 
who  are  incapacitated  in  some  way  who  would  be  hkely 
to  come  upon  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes.  This  district  is  like 
a  great  many  districts  Ln  South  Wales  and  in  mining 
populations :  it  has  no  outside  -wealthy  or  benevolent 
people  who  can  stop  in  and  help  in  cases  of  distress,  or 
there  are  very  few.  In  towns  you  have  wealthy  people 
who  are  able  to  help  and  so  you  get  a  certain  amount  of 
charity  distributed.  In  these  districts  we  have  nothing 
of  the  sort :  we  have  to  depend  upon  ourselves. 

34453.  The  firms  employing  these  men  are  the  wealth 
of  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  but  they  employ  an 
enormous  number  of  men  and  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  illness  and  they  have  shareholders  to  pay. 

34454.  (Mr.  Booth.)  How  many  years  does  your  ex- 
perience cover,  that  you  have  been  speaking  of  ? — I  have 
been  in  actual  practice  in  Tredegar  for  thirty-nine  years. 

34455.  For  most  of  that  time  have  you  been  acting  for 
the  Tredegar  works  ? — Yes,  I  was  appointed  under  what 
is  called  the  old  company,  the  employers  of  those  days, 
and  they  paid  me.  Since  then  I  have  been  the  chief 
surgeon  of  the  company. 

34456.  How  long  have  you  been  also  working  for  the 
Poor  Law  ? — I  was  appointed  in  the  year  1894. 

34457.  It  is  a  very  long  experience. — For  many  years 
before  that  I  was  deputy,  and  doing  the  work.  A  friend 
of  mine  was  the  medical  officer ;  he  was  incompetent 
through  illness  and  age.  I  did  his  work.  I  have  really 
had  an  experience  as  medical  officer  for  something  hke 
thirty  years  there' 
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34458.  With  regard  to  the  accounts  of  this  sick  and 
accident  fund  are  they  strictly  kept  and  audited,  and  do 
the  payments  that  the  men  make  cover  all  the  charges 
that  are  made  on  the  fund,  or  is  there  a  deficiency  ?— 
There  is  no  deficiency  in  my  case,  but  a  balance  to  the 
good.  They  have  at  the  present  moment,  according  to 
the  last  accounts  and  the  balance  sheet  that  were  issued 
some  three  weeks  or  a  month  ago,  some  £2,000  odd  in 
hand. 

34459.  So  there  is  no  contribution  from  the  masters  ? 
— There  is  no  contribution  from  the  masters. 

34460.  It  is  a  contribution  of  the  amount  deducted 
from  the  wages  entirely  ? — Yes.  The  masteis  contribute 
to  the  cottage  hospital. 

34461.  (Chairmav.)  And  the  nursing  ? — Yes. 

34462.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  compensation 
under  the  Act  is  that  mainly  paid  in  a  lump  sum  to  the 
sufferer  ? — No,  in  the  case  of  death  a  lump  sum  is  paid 
to  the  representative  of  the  dead  person,  but  as  regards 
the  person  himself  who  is  injured,  it  is  paid  to  him  weekly 
or  fortnightl)\ 

34463.  Spread  over  a  consideral  le  length  of  time  ? — 
As  long  as  he  is  incapacitated. 

34464.  Then  it  is  an  allowance,  not  a  sum  ? — He  is 
allowed  according  to  a  scale  ;  half  his  average  earnings 
for  the  previous  six  months,  I  think. 

34465.  That  is  continued  week  by  week  till  he  is  better  7 
—Yes. 

34466.  In  addition  to  that,  the  3p.  oi'  '2s.  a  week  comes  ? 
— Yes,  in  addition  to  that,  if  he  has  been  provident,  and 
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the  contribution  from  his  club.  We  have  some  cases  of 
compensation  where  the  men  have  two  or  three  clubs 
and  they  have  this  fund,  and  they  are  in  receipt  of  a 
larger  sum  than  they  earn  while  working.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  some  of  these  people  are  rather  disposed  not 
to  return  to  work  as  early  as  possible.  I  do  not  say  it  is  a 
general  rule,  but  I  have  had  cases. 

34467.  In  the  case  of  serious  accident,  even  those  in  the 
fund  may,  and  often  do  come  for  relief  to  the  Poor  Law 
infirmary  ? — Yes,  they  have  to,  of  necessity. 

34468.  In  your  last  paragraph  you  speak  of  the  casuals 
who  only  get  a  httle  work  and  you  say,  "  The  workhouse 
infirmary  has  in  this  and  similar  districts  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  general  hospital  for  the  district," 
but  that  docs  not  refer  only  to  these  casuals.  It  refers 
also  to  serious  cases  which  may  be  in  receipt  of  the  allow- 
ance of  the  clubs  ? — Yes,  or  where  there  was  compensa- 
tion, they  would  repay  the  guardians  for  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  in  the  house. 

34469.  Does  that  often  happen  ? — Yes. 

34470.  With  regard  to  the  old,  it  has  been  brought  Compa 
before  us  that  old  men  are  more  careful,  and  that  there  accidei 
is  not  really  a  greater  risk  of  accidents  with  an  old  man  for  yoi 
who  is  careful,  than  with  a  young  man,  because  although 
a  young  man  may  have  better  nerves,  and  the  old  man 
may  have  poor  nerves,  yet  he  makes  up  for  that  by  being 
more  careful.  Would  you  say  there  was  anything  in 
that  argument  ? — Not  very  much. 

.34471.  You  thinlc  the  ri»k  is  greater  with  the  old  man  ? 
— I  think  so. 
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34472.  {Chairman.)  You  are  secretary  of  the  Leicester 
and  County  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  ? — I  am. 

34473.  You  have  prepared  a  very  interesting  statement 
as  regards  the  working  of  that  society.  Will  you  kindly 
hand  that  in  and  we  will  supplement  it  by  questions  ? — 
Certainly.    (  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement. ) 

As  to  the  history,  constitution,  operation  and  effects 
of  the  above  society,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  state- 
ment:— 

1.  The  Saturday  Hospital  Fund  consists  of  subscrip- 
tions of  workpeople   collected  in    factories,  warehouses, 


meetings  have  been  held  and  nearly  70,000  people  are  TheLe: 
subscribing,  with   the   following   financial   result.    The  and  Co 
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and  origin  of  quarries,  mines,  etc.,  and  is  used  for  two  purposes,  viz.,  the 
the  fund.  .   .     _  r  r 
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maintenance  of  the  Leicester  Infirmary  and  the  Desford 
Hall  Convalescent  Home. 

2.  Formerly,  workpeople's  subscriptions  to  the  fund 
were  obtained  by  means  of  annual  collections  in  the 
factories  and  warehouses  of  the  town  and  county. 

3.  At  a  few  of  the  places  weekly  or  monthly  collections 
were  taken,  but  large  numbers  of  people  never  having 
been  directly  appealed  to  made  no  contribution  what- 
ever, except  perhaps  through  the  annual  collection 
which  was  formerly  made  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and 
which  never  realised  a  very  large  sum. 

4.  The  only  other  way  that  the  fund  was  brought  to 
their  notice  was  by  appeals  in  churches  and  chapels  on 
Hospital  Sunday,  so  that  it  was  evident  that  these 
methods  did  not  reach  the  major  portion  of  the  class 
which  benefited  most  by  the  work  of  the  infirmary. 

5.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  other  means  would 
have  to  be  adopted  to  increase  the  funds,  so,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  local  trades  council. 

The  Mayor  of  Leicester,  in  1903,  called  a  public 
meeting  of  the  citizens  at  which  our  chairman.  Sir  Fdward 
Wood,  expounded  a  scheme  by  which  workpeople  should 
be  induced  to  pay  a  penny  per  week  to  the  fund  ;  this 
payment  to  entitle  them  to  a  stay  at  a  convalescent  home, 
after  illness,  as  well  as  to  recommendations  for  treatment 
at  the  infirmary. 

6.  At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  carried  approving 
the  scheme;  a  Committee  appointed  which  met  shortly 
afterwards,  and  they  appointed  an  organising  secretary, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  various  business  places 
and  explain  all  about  it  to  the  workers  and  get 
them,  where  possible,  to  pledge  themselves  to  contribute 
a  penny  per  week.    Up  to  this  date  over  500  successful 


first  meeting  was  held  in  May,  1903. 

The  amount  subscribed  by  workpeople,  was  : — 

£  s.  d. 

In  1902                                        4,086  2  10 

„  1903                                        5,129  11  5 

„  1904                                        7,908  14  7 

„  1905                                          9,868  15  8 

7.  The  fund  is  divided,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  in  the 
proportion  of  70  per  cent,  to  the  infirmary,  and  30  per 
cent,  to  the  hom3  fund. 

8.  We  have  thus  in  three  years  doubled  the  work- 
people's contributions  to  the  hospital,  and  are  in  possession 
of  one  of  the  best  convalescent  homes  in  the  country,  to 
which  every  weekly  subscriber,  who  has  been  ill,  is 
entitled  to  go  for  three  weeks. 

9.  In  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  society,  every  Constit' 
ho  ly  of  subscribers,  large  or  small,  is  entitled  to  elect  a  of  thi 
delegate  to  sit  upon  the  General  Committee.  This 
Committee  meets  twice  a  year,  and  at  its  annual  meeting 
elects  the  Committee,  which  has  the  actual  management 
of  the  convalescent  home  ;  in  addition  to  that  it  elects  four 
members  to  serve  on  the  governing  body  of  the  infirmary. 

10.  This  latter  reform  has  given  much  satisfaction 
to  the  general  public,  and  has  created  confidence  in  the 
management  of  that  institution. 

11.  So  far  as  the  effect  of  the  work  of  this  society  Effect  of 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fund  in 
fact  that  our  subscribers  can  get  away  for  three  weeks  diminish 
or  a  month  into  the  country  without  cost  to  themselves  P^"P^™ 
that  many  of  them  would  have  to  appeal  for  help  either 

to  the  Poor  Law  or  to  charitable  agencies.  Our  Doctor 
(copy  of  whose  report  I  enclose)  ( fi>r  copy  of  report  see 
Appenlix  No.  XXI.  (A)),  says  that  the  provision  of 
a  home  has  been  the  means  of  shortening  the  period  of 
convalescence  by  one  half,  and  it  is  claimed  also  that 
recovery  imder  these  conditions  is  more  permanent  and 
that  in  many  cases  a  second  illness  is  thereby  prevented. 

12.  These  advantages,  to  working  people,  are  too 
obvious  to  need  pointing  out  to  your  Commissioners.  Analogoi 

13.  I  may  also  say  that  the  number  of  subscribers  is  funds  els 
rapidly  increasing,  and  by  the  end  of  the  present  year  it  where, 
will  be  found  that  we  shall  have  sent  away  between  four 

and  five  hundred  convalescents.  As  to  analogous  socie- 
ties, I  believe  there  are  similar  institutions  at  work  in 
Birmingham,    Leeds,    Sunderland,  and  Northampton. 
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34474.  {Chairman.)  How  long  has  that  society  been 
in  existence  ? — About  three  years. 

34475.  I  beheve  it  is  growing  considerably  in  popu- 
larity ? — It  is. 

34476.  Do  you  think  it  has  worked  without  any  serious 
hitch  ?— No  hitch  at  all. 

34477.  What  are  the  advantages  that  a  man  gets  who 
subscribes  to  this  fimd  over  a  man,  say,  who  does  not, 
assuming  he  was  exactly  the  same  kind  of  person  and 
was  empolyed  in  the  same  works.  As  I  understand  the 
man  who  subscribes  gets  free  treatment  in  the  hospital  ? — 
He  would  if  he  did  not  subscribe  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

34478.  If  he  does  subscribe  he  gets  his  treatment 
free  ? — Yes. 

34479.  Is  there  any  limit  of  time  that  he  would  get  it 
free  ? — No,  he  would  get  assistance  from  the  hospital 
so  long  as  it  was  thought  necessary  he  should  attend. 

34480.  Now  take  the  case  of  an  operation  ;  I  suppose 
he  would  get  that  free,  but  he  would  get  it  free  not  be- 
cause he  subscribed,  but  because  anybody  of  the  working 
classes  who  goes  into  a  hospital  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  operation  ? — That  is  so. 

34481.  What  is  the  special  advantage  subscribers  get 
over  those  who  do  not  subscribe  ;  that  they  can  get  medical 
reUef  mthout  being  paupers  or  associated  with  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Certainly. 

34482.  In  addition  to  that  they  may  get  the  run  of  a 
convalescent  home  ? — Yes. 

34483.  Is  that  a  great  attraction  ? — No  doubt. 

34484.  What  is  your  experience,  has  it  restored  many 
people  to  health  who  might  otherwise  have  broken  down  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

34485.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  cases  every 
year  who  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — This  j^ear  is  the  second 
year  that  the  home  has  been  opened.  We  have  had  up 
to  this  date  about  350  males  there.  I  may  say  that  the 
home  is  exclusively  for  males  ;  the  females  are  sent  away 
to  other  homes  where  females  are  taken.  Altogether 
we  have  had  this  year  500  persons.  They  are,  of  course, 
convalescent  cases,  and  many  of  those  cases  would  un- 
doubtedly have  had  difficulty  in  getting  away  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  fund. 

34486.  How  long  do  they  go  away  for  ;  does  it  depend 
upon  their  condition  ? — The  rules  provide  for  a  three 
weeks'  stay,  but  the  stay  is  longer  if  the  doctor  so  recom- 
mends. 

34487.  Are  the  subscriptions  of  the  workmen  sufficient 
to  cover  this  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  surplus  up  to  date. 

34488.  The  advantages  I  think  you  have  already  stated 
are  more  and  more  appreciated  ? — Yes. 

34489.  Should  you  say  that  this  is  actually  saving  Poor 
Law  expenditure  ?- — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  people 
who  go  to  our  homes  would  fall  back  upon  the  Poor  Law  for 
assistance  if  it  were  not  for  that  fund,  because  the  time 
at  which  they  are  qualified  to  go  away  is  usually  a  time 
when  they  are  financially  at  the  lowest  ebb — after  an 
illness. 

34490.  Do  you  think  but  for  that  they  would  have  got 
on  to  the  Poor  Law  by  being  unable  to  pay  for  medical 
aid  ? — Many  of  them  would. 

34491.  It  has  been  a  material  benefit  to  the  Poor  Law, 
but  it  seems  also  it  has  had  a  good  moral  effect  ? — No 
doubt  it  has. 

34492.  It  has  taught  them  the  benefit  of  thrift  and 
self-reliance  ? — Yes. 

34493.  I  understand  similar  institutions  have  been 
estabUshed  in  other  large  centres  ? — Yes,  I  beheve  that 
is  so. 

34494.  It  is  really  another  form  of  a  provident  medical 
society,  is  it  not  ? — As  a  hospital  society,  sjieaking  of  the 
convalescent  side  of  our  work,  we  do  not  provide  medical 
attendance  beyond  the  mere  attendance  of  the  doctor, 
weekly  at  the  home  as  in  ordinary  convalescent  homes  ; 
but  there  is  another  advantage  ajjart  from  convalescent 
benefits  that  I  would  hke  to  point  out,  that  admission  to 
our  hospital  is  free,  but  after  the  first  visit  a  recommenda- 
tion form  is  required,  and  formerly  before  the  establish- 
ment of  this  society  a  good  deal  of  inconvenien  e  was 
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experienced  by  the  working  people  in  getting  recom 
mendations  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  could  only  be 
got  from  subscribers.    Under  present  conditions  these 
people  are  entitled  to  a  recommendation  because  of  their 
weekly  payments. 

34495.  How  do  they  get  them  ? — Mainly  through  the 
places  where  they  work. 

34496.  Who  fills  them  up  ?— The  employer. 

34497.  Or  an  agent  of  the  employer,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

34498.  Will  you  describe  a  little  more  what  kind  of 
medical  treatment  a  subscriber  is  entitled  to  ?  Is  he 
entitled  to  domiciliary  treatment  ? — No  ;  at  the  hospital, 
and,  when  convalescent,  at  the  homes. 

34499.  The  Leicester  infirmary  is  not  a  Poor  Law  Insti- 
tution ? — No  ;  the  Leicester  Infirmary  is  an  institution 
maintained  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

34500.  Does  this  at  all  take  the  place  of  an  ordinary 
provident  society  ? — The  membership  of  the  local  provi- 
dent societies  has  not  decreased  since  the  establishment 
of  this  fund. 

34.501.  Do  they  object  to  it  ?— Not  at  all. 

34502.  Can  people  belong  to  both  ? — Yes. 

34503.  It  is  really  the  convalescent  home  afterwards  Attraction  oi 
that  is  the  main  attraction,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  it  is.  convalescent 
If  I  had  to  appeal  to  the  work-people  merely  on  the  home, 
ground  of  their  moral  duty  to  the  infirmary  we  should  not 

succeed  quite  so  well  as  we  have  done,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  benefit  given  in  the  form  of  the  convalescent  home. 

34504.  Must  not  the  persons  be  medically  treated  before 
they  go  to  the  convalescent  home  ? — Yes,  they  must 
produce  a  doctor's  certificate  to  certify  that  the  change  of 
air  is  necessary. 

34505.  In  the  case  of  a  girl  working  in  a  factory  who 
might  be  run  down  very  much  and  yet  not  be  medically 
treated,  would  a  doctor's  order  in  her  case  be  sufficient  ? 
—It  would  be  sufficient.  It  would  be  required  in  every 
case. 

34506.  [Mr.  Chandler.)  Can  you  tell  me  the  method  in  of'tlie^*"'*'*" 
which  the  representatives  sent  to  your  general  committee  managing 
are  chosen  ?    I  see  in  paragrajih  9  of  your  statement  coiiumttee. 
you  say  that  every  body  of  subscribers,  large  or  small, 

is  entitled  to  elect  a  delegate  to  sit  upon  the  general 
committee.  Can  you  tell  me  how  that  is  arranged  in 
Leicester  ? — The  method  of  procedure  is  this  :  if  I  find  a 
workshop  where  the  work-people  are  not  contributing  to 
the  fund  it  is  my  business  to  get  the  employer's  sanction 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  work  people,  at  which  I  explain 
the  advantages  of  the  fund  and  get  them  if  possible  to 
adopt  our  regulation  resolution  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  those 
getting  10s.  and  over  should  pay  Id.  a  week,  and  those 
getting  less  than  10s.  should  pay  ^d.  a  week.  Having 
decided  to  adopt  that  means  of  contribution  they  are 
entitled  to  elect  a  representative  from  their  own  body, 
which  they  usually  do  at  that  same  meeting. 

34507.  From  each  shop  ? — Yes,  from  each  contributing 
body. 

34508.  Each  factory  or  shop  would  be  considered  a 
separate  contributing  body  ? — Yes,  for  the  purposes  of 
electing  a  delegate. 

34509.  Your  committee  is  a  large  one  ? — Every  contri- 
buting shop  is  entitled  to  elect  a  delegate,  but  they  have 
not  all  done  so.  We  have  a  committee  which  consists 
of  about  200,  although  we  have  nearly  600  shops  con- 
tributing. 

34510.  That  popular  election  might  be  the  secret  of 
your  success  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fact  that  people 
who  contribute  have  a  hand  in  the  management  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  its  popularity. 

34511.  {Mrs.  Bosanquef.)  Are  the  contributors  entitled  Benefits  of 
to  outside  treatment  at  the  hospital  as  well  as  in  ? — Yes.  subscribinor 

34512.  They  get   their  medical   attendance  in   that  *°  '^''^  fund, 
way  ? — Yes. 

34513.  Do  you  think  they  are  also  much  in  clubs  and 
sick  benefit  societies  ? — Yes.  The  provident  associations 
are  fairly  strong  in  Leicester,  both  in  comiection  with 
trade  unions  and  ordinary  friendly  societies. 

34514.  Are  there  any  provident  medical  societies  ? —  f^,')j^j^'^  '^^ 
Yes  :   there  are  two  for  medical  aid  only.  4. 

34515.  Are  they  prosperous  ? — Yes.  societies. 
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34516.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Does  the  Poor  Law  compete 
with  them  in  Leicester  ? — Compete  with  what  ? 

34517.  The  Provident  Medical  Societies ;  is  there 
much  medical  out-relief  given  ;  is  it  given  very  freely 
by  the  guardians  ? — I  suppose  in  comparison  with  other 
towns  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  given  rather  freely.  I 
do  not  think  myself  that  there  are  very  many  of  the 
applicants  to  the  board  who  might  be  classed  as  un- 
deserving. I  think  our  numbers  are  due  to  legitimate 
causes. 

34518.  Do  you  consider  that  in  gi\ing  medical  relief 
by  the  Poor  Law  care  should  be  taken  not  to  compete 
with  bodies  siich  as  yours,  and  the  provident  societies  1 
— I  do  not  quite  see  how  competition  could  take  place 
between  the  two  bodies.  The  medical  help  given  by 
the  Poor  Law  is  of  course  given  to  the  people  who  are 
generally  speaking  out  of  work,  and  who  are  not  con- 
tributing at  the  same  time  to  this  fund. 

34519.  Have  the  Leicester  Guardians  a  convalescent 
home  anywhere  ? — No. 

34520.  Supposing  they  set  up  a  convalescent  home, 
would  not  that  be  in  competition  with  you  ? — I  think 
»t  would  hardly  touch  the  same  class  of  people. 

34521.  What  would  prevent  it  from  touching  the 
same  class  ? — Because  the  }>eople  who  are  contributing 
to  our  fund  are  not,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases, 
the  class  of  people  who  would  as  a  rule  apply  to  the 
guardians  for  help,  except  under  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. 

34522.  My  point  is  that  if  people  can  get  something 
for  nothing  they  will  not  pay  for  it  in  any  form  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  we  have  a  proportion  of  that  class  of  people 
in  Leicester. 

34523.  Do  the  local  provident  societies  subscribe  to 
you  at  all  ? — No. 

34524.  Is  the  admission  to  the  infirmary  by  sub- 
scribers letter  ? — Yes. 

34525.  Do  they  give  you  so  many  letters  in  proportion 
to  the  subscription  ? — Our  Hospital  Saturday  P\ind  is 
divided  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  proportion  of  70 
per  cent,  to  the  infirmary,  and  thirty  per  cent,  to  the 
convalescent  home,  and  subscriptions  are  sent  along, 
either  to  my  office  or  to  the  infirmary  direct  and  recom- 
mendations are  given  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
contribution  sent. 

34526.  Does  the  Infirmary  Committee  give  you  so 
many  letters  ? — No,  the  number  of  letters  given  by  our 
infirmary  is  two  in-door  recommendations  and  four 
out-door  recommendations  for  each  five  guineas  sub- 
scribed, and  every  subscriber,  that  is  to  say  every  body 
of  subscribers  sending  in  their  contributions  in  that  way 
would  get  letters  of  recommendation  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

34527.  Are  you  on  the  same  basis  as  ordinary  sub- 
scribers with  regard  to  letters  of  recommendation  ? — 
No,  we  are  in  that  regard,  one  institution. 

34528.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  cjuite  follow  ;  in  many 
cases  in  London  the  proportion  of  letters  given  by  the 
hospital  to  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  is  on  a  different 
basis  from  the  proportion  of  letters  given  to  an  ordinary 
subscriber.  I  know  of  a  hospital  where  the  ordinary 
subscriber  gets  so  many  letters  for  five  guineas,  but  the 
number  of  letters  given  to  the  Hospital  Saturday 
Fund  is  only  the  same  number  for  £16 ;  the  reason 
being  that  the  Saturday  Fund  uses  all  its  letters, 
whereas  the  ordinary  subscriber  does  not.  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  you  had  anything  of  that  sort 
in  Leicester  ? — We  have  not.  I  think  the  reason  is 
that  we  have  fortunately  for  om:  organisation  only  one 
hospital.  Ours  came  reaUy  as  a  copy  of  what  was  done 
in  Birmingham.  In  Birmingham  the  Saturday  Fund 
at  the  end  of  the  year  allocated  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  moneys  to  the  various  hospitals  for  which  they 
obtained  letters  of  recommendation,  and  a  certain  pro- 
protion  of  their  fimd  was  allocated  to  convalescent 
work.  In  Leicester  we  have  only  two  institutions  and 
wo  have  no  allocation  of  a  certain  amount  to  this  hos- 
ital,  and  a  certain  amount  to  another,  so  that  that  diffi- 
culty does  not  quite  occur  to  us. 

34529.  Is  the  infirmary  able  to  take  all  your  cases  ;  have 
they  sufficient  accommodation  ? — No,  the  Board  is  at 
pi'eeent  enlarging  the  infirmary  o-ving  to  the  pressure  of 
•work. 
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34530.  Ha«  your  success  cast  a  greater  pressure  on  the 
infirmary  ? — Tlie  number  of  patients  in  the  infirmary  has 
not  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  number  of 
subscriptions  to  the  Institution,  by  a  long  way. 

34531.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  actually,  or  pro- 
portionately ? — Our  fimd  has  increased  from  £4,000  a 
year  to  £10,000  a  year,  but  the  number  of  patients  attend- 
ing the  infirmary  has  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion 
by  a  long  way. 

34532.  (Dr.   Dowries.)  Or  the  apphcations  ? — Or  the 
applications. 

34533.  Is  the  Convalescent  Home  an  independent 
institution  or  is  it  Ihe  property  of  your  fund  ? — We  hold 
it  at  a  peppercorn  rate  from  a  Committee  that  were  really 
the  founders  of  the  fund.  The  Home  was  not  purchased 
out  of  our  penny  and  half-penny  a  week  subscriptions,  but 
was  bought  out  of  a  fund  that  was  inaugurated  to  mark 
the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria. 

34534.  Is  that  Convalescent  Home  exclusively  for 
subscribers  to  your  fund  ? — It  is  exclusively  for  sub- 
scribers to  tlie  fund. 

34535.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  provide  attendance  at 
patients'  own  homes  at  all  ? — No. 

34536.  Only  at  the  infirmary  ? — At  the  infirmary  and 
the  convalescent  home. 

34537.  How  do  you  decide  what  patient?  go  to  the 
convalescent  home  ? — Merely  on  the  medical  certificates. 
We  have  a  form  upon  which  certain  complaints  are 
excluded  ;  cases  of  lung  trouble  for  instance,  and  if  th© 
doctor  fills  up  that  form  satisfactorily  certifying  that  th© 
case  is  suitable,  it  would  go. 

34536.  And  they  take  their  turn  according  to  available 
beds  ? — Yes. 

34539.  How  manj'  beds  have  you  in  the  convalescent 
home  ? — We  have  in  our  male  home  forty-six  beds,  and 
the  females  are  sent  to  various  homes  where  the  beds  are 
practically  unhmited.  What  1  mean  is  we  subscribe  to  a 
number  of  homes  in  proportion  to  the  demand  we  have  for 
tickets. 

34540.  Is  this  furd  entirely  self-supporting,  or  are  there 
honorary  members  or  subscriptions  from  other  people  ? — 
There  are  no  honorary  members,  and  no  outside  sub- 
scriptions. 

34541.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  How  is  the  collection  made  in  Method 
the  respective  factories  and  shops.  Do  the  employers  collectii 
undertake  it  ? — Yes,  in  probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  money  f 
the  employer  agrees  to  coUect  it  as  the  money  is  made  up 
in  other  w  ords  the  people  agree  to  have  it  deducted  from 
their  wages. 

34542.  Do  you  supply  the  employers  with  books  to 
enter  the  names  ? — No,  I  think  in  most  firms  the  employer 
simply  adds  a  column  to  his  wages  books  in  which  the 
pennies  and  half -pennies  are  put  down,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  payment  of  the  wages  his  surplus  should  be  the  peimies 
and  half-peimies. 

34543.  It  is  handed  over  to  you  in  a  lump  sum  ? — Yes, 
either  quarterly  or  half-yearly  as  they  think  convenient. 

34544.  Do  the  employers  make  a  practice  of  adding 
anything  to  that  on  their  own  behalf  ? — Not  generally, 
some  few  do. 

34545.  That  would  increase  the  amount  that  is  supposed 
to  be  contributed  by  the  workpeople  ? — Yes,  it  would  in 
that  case. 

34546.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  with  regard  Providei 
to  the  extent  of  medical  yrovident  institutions?  I  societies, 
understand  they  are  strong  in  Leicester  ? — I  am  afraid  in  Leicet 
I  could  not  give  you  any  figures  that  would  be  reliable. 
I  am  not  connected  with  them  myself.  I  belong  to  the 
Order  of  Oddfellows,  but  I  know  very  Uttle  authoritatively 
about  those  provident  institutions  except  that  they  are 
exceptionally  strong  in  Leicester  compared  with  other 
towns. 

34547.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  Poor  Liw  outdoor 
medical  relief  is  strictly  administered,  or  not  ?— Jt  depends 
on  what  you  mean  by  strictly. 

34548.  Are  they  very  careful  as  to  whom  they  give 
medical  relief  ?— I  believe  that  the  board  acts  strictly 
within  the  law.  Recently,  or  rather  this  last  two  years 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  assistance  has  been  given  more 
freely  than  formerly. 
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34549.  (Chairman.)  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
distress  in  Leicester  ? — Yes. 

34550.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  these  subscrip- 
tions have  largely  increased  ? — Yes,  notwithstanding 
that  fact. 

34551.  Do  the  employees  in  certain  firms  contribute 
in  a  body  and  in  other  firms  not  at  all,  or  are 
the  contributions  pretty  well  scattered  over  the  different 
workshops  and  factories  ? — Tn  the  old  da3^s,  as  I  stated 
in  my  printed  statement,  the  old  system  was  to  make  an 
annual  appeal  to  workpeople.  I  think  now  this  system 
is  adopted  in  prob  b'y  two-thirds  of  the  f  ictories.  That 
it  is  not  adopted  in  the  others  I  think  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  organise  them. 

34552.  It  is  not  that  pressure  is  put  on  the  employees 
by  the  masters  ? — In  the  majority  of  cases  we  ask  the 
employer  not  to  be  present  and  we  explain  to  the  work 
people  it  is  an  entirely  vohmtary  matter,  both  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  and  the  form  of  collection. 

34553.  It  arises  from  a  spontaneous  wish  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  master  is  only  brought  in  for  the  purpose 
of  accounting  and  collecting  ? — It  originated  with  the 
people  themselves  ;  through  the  workpeople's  organisa- 
tions, the  trade  unions  and  the  trade  councils. 

34554.  Tlie  master  only  comes  in  as  a  sort  of  conveni- 
ence ? — Yes,  as  a  collector. 

34555.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Have  the  out-patients  increased 
very  much  at  the  hospitals  ? — Yes,  but  not,  as  I  have 
just  been  saying,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  subscrip- 
tions. 

34556.  Have  you  the  figures  there,  by  any  chance  ? — 
Yes. 

34557.  Could  you  let  us  know  what  the  figures  are  and 
were,  say  now  and  five  years  ago  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could 
not  say  so  long  ago. 


34558.  vSay  three  years  ago  ;  perhaps  you  could  furnish 
that  ? — Yes,  I  could  furnish  you  with  those  figures, 
approximately  they  are  30,000  now  and  they  were  24,000 
or  25,000  three  years  ago. 

34559.  It  has  gone  up  by  about  5,000  ?— In  three 
years  ;  not  a  surprising  increase,  if  one  considers  the 
growth  of  the  population  and  so  on. 

34560.  Taking  the  position  of  the  members  of  the 
friendly  societies,  do  you  think  that  this  system  is  good 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  extension  of  friendly  societies? 
• — Our  doctor  at  the  home  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  period  of  convalescence  is  shortened  by  half  by 
the  provision  of  this  home  :  in  those  cases  it  would 
relieve  any  society  paying  sick  alimony. 

34561.  You  find  the  members  of  the  Oddfellows 
Societies  go  to  the  hospital  and  get  this  benefit  ? — No,  I 
am  not  speaking  of  convalescent  benefite :  as  a  rule 
unless  it  is  in  serious  cases  the  members  of  the  Odd- 
fellows or  Foresters  Society  would  not  attend  the  hospital. 

34562.  What  I  wanted  know  was  whether  the  system 
in  any  way  affected  the  friendly  society  syotem.  It  is  a 
system  of  relief  available  for  a  very  small  amount  com- 
paratively ;  does  that  strengthen  the  friendly  societies 
or  have  no  effect  upon  them  ? — I  do  not  think  the  effect 
has  been  adverse  to  the  friendly  society  work  from  the 
fact  that  friendly  society  lodges  in  our  district  have  been 
strongest  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  this  system  generally 
in  the  factories. 

34563.  And  the  friendly  society  membership  is  going 
up  strongly  ? — It  is  growing.  The  Manchester  Order  of 
Oddfellows  to  which  I  belong  in  this  district  has  more 
than  maintained  its  own. 

34564.  Do  you  think  the  new  regime  is  increasing 
relatively  at  all  to  the  increase  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment. I  mean  is  the  attraction  of  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment under  this  new  regime  affecting  the  growth  of 
friendly  societies  at  all  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all. 
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SEVENTIETH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  Wth  December,  1906. 


At  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W, 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Geoeqe  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  [Chairmanl 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nttnn^ 

The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
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Professor  William  Smart. 
The  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill.  > 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross. 

Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Dr.  Cecil  E.  Stephens,  called ;    and  Examined. 


34565.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  the  District  Medical 
Officer  and  the  Workhouse  Medical  Officer  for  the  North 
Witchford  Union  ? — I  am. 

34566.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which,  if  you 
will  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  examination-in- 
chief  ?— Certainly.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
statement.) 

I.  Workhouse  Medical  Reuef. 

1.  This  in  its  present  state  seems  to  meet  nearly  all 
that  is  reqiiired. 

2.  I  consider,  however,  that  there  should  be  a  properly 
appointed  dispensary  at  all  workhouses,  and  that  the 
drugs  and  surgical  appliances  should  be  supplied  by  the 
guardians  and  not  by  medical  officers. 


3.  Reasons. — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  unscrupu-  Br.  Cecil  E 
lous  medical  officer  from  using  inferior  drugs  and  stmting  Stephens. ' 
his  patients  with  medicines,  where  the  supply  of  medicines   

is  included  in  his  contract.  H  Dec.  1906. 

4.  If  drugs  and  appliances  were  supplied  by  the 
guardians  there  would  be  no  inducement  for  the  medical 
oflScer  to  substitute  inferior  articles  for  those  really 
required.  Advantage 

5.  The  workhouse  system  of  medical  relief  has  the  p  ^'^'-"'^^ 
advantage  over  outdoor  medical  rehef  in  being  periodi-  *'0^'e''"»ient 
cally  inspected.  Bo^ird 

•'  TT   rs  inspe 'tion  of 

11.  Outdoor  Medical  Relief.  indoor 

6.  My  experiences  are  those  of  a  large  rural  district,  '"edical 
Outdoor  medical  relief,  as  it  is  administered  under  exist- 
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ing  law  in  rural  districts,  is  in  my  mind  deficient  in  the 
following  points  : — 

(a)  The  distance  relieving  officers  reside  from  parts 
of  their  districts.  They  in  some  cases  reside  out 
of  the  district  altogether. 

Eeasons  for  this  statement : 

(i.)  A  pauper,  or  person  applying  for  medical 
relief,  may  have  to  go  a  long  distance  for  a  medical 
order,  before  he  can  send  for  the  medical 
officer. 

(ii.)  A   medical   officer   may   order   extras ; 
the  pauper  cannot  obtain  these  unless  he  waits 
for  the  relieving  officer's  weekly  visit  or  sends 
'  several   miles   to   the   relieving   officer   for  the 

i  order  on  the  contractor. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  in  urgent  cases, 
r      [h)  Outdoor    medical  relief  system  suffers  from 

want  of  inspection. 
(I  have  held  an  appointment  twelve  years,  and  no 
inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  visited  my 
disTict.) 

The  reason  for  this  statement  is  obvious. 

(c)  Nui  "sing.    There   should   be   a  trained  nurse 
appointed  by    the  guardians  for  each  district,  to 
attend  on  paupers  alone. 
The  nurse  should  be  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  medical  officer  for  the  district. 

Reason. — Many  cases  die  simply  from  want  of  proper 
nursing. 

I  cannot  speak  strongly  enough  on  this  point.  It  is 
one  of  the  medical  officers'  greatest  drawbacks  that  he 
cannot  get  efficient  nursing  for  his  outdoor  cases. 

34567.  {Mr.  Booth.)  As  your  statement  is  rather  short, 
I  will  venfriu-e  to  take  it  line  by  line,  and  ask  you  to 
amplify  it  in  any  way  that  occurs  to  you,  because  other- 
wise I  am  afraid  my  examination-in-chief  will  be  as  brief 
as  j'our  statement  ? — As  you  wish. 

34568.  With  regard  to  workhouse  medical  relief,  you 
say,  "  In  its  present  state  it  seems  to  me  nearly  all  that 
is  required."  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  all  who  are  in 
need  of  medical  relief  get  it  ? — Yes. 

34569.  You  say  that  yow  have  no  suggestions  to 
make  ? — Not  as  regards  that ;  the  only  thing  that  I 
could  suggest  is  what  I  do  suggest. 

34570.  Under  the  second  heading  ? — What  I  suggest 
about  the  dispensary  in  No.  2. 

34571.  You  consider  there  shouli  be  a  properly  ap- 
pointed dispensary  at  all  workhoxises,  and  that  the  drugs 
and  surgical  appliances  should  be  supplied  by  the  guar- 
dians and  not  by  the  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

34572.  And  you  give  your  reasons  for  that  ? — Yes. 

34573.  At  present  that  is  not  the  case  I  gather  ? — It 
is  not  in  some  cases.  Some  workhouses  have  it.  The 
workhouse  close  to  me  at  Ely  has  it,  but  my  workhouse 
ha«  not.    I  do  not  know  of  any  other  roimd  that  has. 

34574.  \Miere  there  is  not  a  properly  appointed  dis- 
pensary, do  the  medical  men  supply  the  drugs  ? — Yes. 
I  pxit  up  all  the  drugs  at  my  own  dispensary  and  one  of 
the  inmates  comes  up  every  morning,  or  if  necessary  at 
other  times,  for  them.  There  is  not  a  dispensary  in 
the  workhouse  itself  at  all. 

34575.  It  is  all  done  in  your  own  private  dispensary  ? — 
Yes. 

34576.  Would  that  apply  to  drugs  needed  for  out- 
relief  ? — No,  I  am  talking  of  the  workhouse  medical 
relief. 

34577.  We  shall  come  to  the  outdoor  relief  later  on  ? — 
Y'es. 

34578.  Your  reasons  are,  '  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
an  unscrupulous  medical  officer  from  using  inferior  drugs 
and  stinting  his  patients  with  medicines,  where  the  supply 
of  medicines  is  included  in  his  contract."  Do  you  think, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  Ukely  to  be  done  ? — I  should 
hope  not.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  against  my  own  pro- 
fession, but  I  think  it  gives  a  great  opening  for  a  man 
who  is  very  anxious  to  make  money  to  make  as  much 
money  out  of  his  contract  as  he  possibly  can :  there  is 
nothing  to  check  such  a  man. 

34579.  Except  his  credit  as  a  medical  man  ? — Yes,  and 
his  conscience. 
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34580.  Does  success  in  treatment  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  price,  I  do  not  mean  the  quahty,  but  the  price 
of  the  drug  used  ? — Not  actually  the  price,  but  some 
drugs  are  expensive  and  others  are  cheap.  \^^en  an 
expensive  drug  would  be  more  helpful  to  the  patient  a 
man  supplying  the  drugs  under  contract  might  be  more 
inclined  to  substitute  a  cheaper  one,  hoping  that  it  would 
do,  when  it  would  not  really  do. 

34581.  It  would  not  always  be  the  case  that  the  more 
expensive  was  the  best  ? — No,  some  of  the  cheapest  drugs 
are  the  most  useful  sometimes. 

34582.  It  is  an  alternative  method  of  arriving  possibly 
at  the  same  end  ? — It  might  be  in  some  cases. 

34583.  You  might  want  to  change  the  medicine  to  get 
the  effect  you  wanted  ? — Yes,  besides  you  might  want  to 
use  the  most  expensive  drugs  in  certain  cases. 

34584.  A  properly  fitted  dispensary  would  be  com-  Workhou 
pletely  armed  with  whatever  was  requisite  ? — Exactly.  dispensat 

„  in  connec 

rf45»5.  1  ou  would  leave  the  fitting  of  the  dispensary  with  the 
to  the  medical  officer,  who  would  decide  what  he  would  freshness 
require  to  have  in  stock  ? — Yes  ;  he  would  give  the  list  of  drugs, 
drugs  required  to  the  guardians. 

34586.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  advantage  in  the 
freshness  of  some  drugs  ? — In  some  of  them  ;  infusions 
have  to  be  made  freshly,  but  they  could  be  made  freshly 
by  the  medical  officer  at  the  Workhouse  on  certain  days 
as  he  required  them. 

34587.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  that 
characteristic  of  freshness  of  a  drug  in  a  stock  held  at  the 
workhouse  ? — No,  because  the  medical  o'ficer  would 
know  fairly  well  what  drugs  were  required  to  be  obtained 
in  small  quantities.  He  would  not  be  likely  to  ask  the 
guardians  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  a  drug  which  does 
not  keep. 

34588.  How  many  inmates  are  there  in  your  work- 
house ? — About  100,  more  or  less. 

34589.  You  have  a  private  practice  ? — Yes. 

34590.  Does  the  amount  of  drugs  that  you  have  to 
supply  to  the  workhouse  bear  a  large  proportion  to  your 
total  supply  ? — No,  it  is  a  small  thing  really. 

34591.  That  arrives  at  my  point ;  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  larger  stock  which  would  be  kept  by  the 
medical  man  who  combines  the  workhouse  with  his 
private  practice  would  be  an  advantage  in  the  supply 
of  the  drugs  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  you  know 
pretty  well  the  drugs  that  you  use  more  of  and  the  drugs 
that  you  use  less  of  and  the  drugs  that  will  not  keep,  ^ 
and  I  think  you  could  quite  easily  arrange  to  get  very 

small  quantities. 

34592; "So  as  to  have  a  sufficient  variety  ? — Yes.  |( 

34593.  And  sufficient  freshness  ? — Yes. 

34594.  And   no   hesitation   in   applying   the  dearer 
medicines  if  necessary  ? — Yes. 

34595.  Number  four  we  have  covered.   Number  five,  ,pj^^  i^ocal 
the  workhouse  system  of  medical,  relief  has  the  ad  van-  (;,)yerninei| 
tage  over  outdoor  relief  in  being  periodically  inspected.  Board 
Do  you  mean  by  that  to  suggest  rather  that  the  out-  inspection 
door  reUef  should  be  periodically  inspected  ? — Yes,  I  do.  indoor 

*  34596.  That  is  to  say  it  is  no  fault  ot  the  workhouse  "'^ 
system  that  it  is  inspected  ? — No^  I  think  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  system.  I  was  really  coming  on  to  the 
outdoor  ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  why  I  put  that  in  ;  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  systems  in  the  workhouse 
medical  reUef. 

34597.  That  rather  bridges  the  interval  to  the  next 
subject  ? — Exactly. 

34598.  What  is  the  character  of  the  inspection  of 
indoor  medical  relief  ? — Of  course  the  ordinary  in- 
spector, the  General  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  inspects  the  house,  looks  into  the  visits  for 
instance,  that  the  medical  officer  pays,  and  he  is 
quite  able  to  go  round  and  ask  the  inmates  questions. 
He  may  go  to  a  certain  inmate  in  the  infirmary,  and  say, 
"  Well,  when  did  you  see  the  doctor  last,"  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  He  can  find  out  whether  the  doctor  is  really 
looking  after  his  patients.  Besides  that  he  can  come  and 
see  the  porter's  book  of  the  workhouse  to  see  the  medical 
officer's  visits.     That  is  the  General  Inspector.  Then 
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^0  are  subject  of  course  to  visit  at  any  time  from  the 
Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Dr. 
Fuller. 

34599.  He  does  not  get  round  every  year  ? — No,  but  he 
might  come  at  any  time. 

34600.  Have  you  had  a  visit  from  him  ? — I  had  one 
once  which  was  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  think.  We 
altered  our  system  of  nursing  there  rather,  and  he  came 
to  see  how  it  was  working  ;  that  was  his  reason  for  coming. 
He  gave  us  notice  that  he  was  commg  that  time,  si  ill  he 
might  come  when  he  did  not  give  us  notice. 

34601.  When  he  does  come  it  is  a  larger  affair  ;  he  goes 
really  into  it  ? — It  is  very  thorough  indeed.  He  turns 
over  the  beds,  looks  over  the  linen,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

34602.  In  the  case  of  the  general  inspector  it  could 
only  be  a  general  look  round  ? — Except  that  he  could 
look  at  the  bed  linen,  which  the  medical  officer  should 
do. 

34603.  He  can  form  a  general  idea  whether  the  medical 
officer  is  doing  his  duty  ? — Certainly  he  can :  the  only 
thing  he  cannot  do  is  to  form  an  idea  whether  the  medical 
officer  is  actually  treating  the  cases  properly  medically. 

34604.  Because  he  has  no  particular  medical  skiU  ? — 
That  is  so. 

34605.  You  mentioned  incidentally  that  Dr.  Fuller 
came  five  or  six  years  ago.  How  long  have  you  been 
in  this  position  ? — I  was  appointed  twelve  years  ago 
last  October  or  November. 

34606.  When  Dr.  Fuller  came  you  had  ah-eady  been 
there  five  or  six  years  ? — Yes,  I  had  been  there  for  a 
long  time. 

34607.  Have  there  been  many  changes  in  the  regula- 
tions during  your  period  ? — No,  except  in  the  dietaries. 
It  was  just  after  the  dietaries  were  changed  that  Dr. 
Fuller  came.  He  came  to  see  two  things :  how  the 
dietaries  were  working  and  he  came  to  see  the  changes 
in  the  nursing. 

34608.  With  regard  to  minor  matters,  have  you  been 
able  to  change  things  to  suit  yourself  which  you  found 

ians  not  as  you  would  wish  to  have  them  ? — Yes,  I  have  had 
'f^le     no  difficulty  at  all. 
iilove- 

itl  34609.  You  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  carried 

gtld  by  out  any  improvements  you  thought  necessary  ? — No, 
I  have  not  been  refused  anything  by  the  Guardians  in 
that  way  at  all  when  they  have  been  necessary ;  I  mean 
actually  necessary. 

34610.  They  have  been  willing  to  allow  those  im- 
provements ? — Certainly. 

34611.  Up  to  now,  with  regard  to  out-door  medical 
relief,  your  experience  is  that  of  a  large  rural  district  in 
the  North  Witchford  Union  ?— Yes. 

34612.  Which  county  is  that  in  ? — Cambridgeshire. 

large  34613.  You  say  that  administered  under  the  existing 
law  it  is  to  your  mind  deficient  in  the  following  point, 
iriland  namely,  the  distance  relieving  officers  reside  from  parts 
i-rllent  of  their  districts.  They  in  some  cases  reside  outside 
of  the  district  altogether,  and  that  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  do  their  duty  in  the  way  you  think  it  ought 
to  be  done  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  does. 
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34614.  Do  they  go  about  entirely  on  foot  ?- 
as  a  rule. 


-On  bicycles 


34615.  (Professor  Smart.)  In  the  winter  time  ? — They 
drive  when  it  is  very  bad,  but  they  practically  bicycle 
all  the  year  round. 

34616.  [Mr.    Booth.)  How    many   miles    would  the 

district  bo  from  the  centre  to  its  circumierence  ?  

I  live  in  the  centre  of  my  district  and  it  is  about  five 
miles  to  the  furthest  point  one  way  and  four  miles  the 
other. 

34617.  How  many  relieving  officers  districts  are  there  ? 
— It  is  divided  up  into  two  relieving  officers'  districts, 
but  neither  of  the  relieving  officers  live  in  my  district. 
One  lives  in  March,  four  miles  off  and  the  other  fives 
at  Chatteris  foiu-  miles  off.  It  is  No.  1  district  I  have, 
and  there  is  not  a  reheving  officer  in  my  district. 

34618.  He  may  easily  have  to  go  six  miles  ? — One 
man  is  reheving  officer  as  regards  my  district  for  two 
parishes,  Doddington  and  Benwick.  He  is  four  miles 
from  Doddington  and  eight  miles  from  Benwick. 


34619.  Would  his  usual  course  be  to  go  home  to  dinner  Dr.  Cecil  E. 
once  a  day  ? — He  only  goes  to  these  places  once  a  week,  >it''-phe,ns. 
unless  there  is  something  important  to  take  him  there.         Dec  1906 

34620.  Does  he  go  to  one  place  one  day  ? — He  does   

both  the  same  day.  Evils  of  largo 

^  relief 

34621.  Does  he  stay  the  whole  day  ?— No,  he  stays  districts  and 
about  an  hour,  or  as  little  as  he  can  at  each  place.  He  non  resident 
has  a  time,  I  beUeve  it  is  ten  o'clock  at  Benwick,  that  relieving 

is  eight  miles  from  where  he  lives,  and  then  he  comes  ^I'^^'g'jyQ^i.v 
back  and  he  is  at  Doddington  again  at,  I  believe  it  is  ^" 
half -past  eleven  or  twelve :    he  stays  there  about  an 
hour  and  then  goes  home. 

34622.  Do  all  the  outdoor  cases  come  under  you  ? — 
All  of  them  in  the  fii'st  district  of  the  union. 

34623.  In  that  district  for  which  you  are  responsible 
is  there  only  one  reheving  officer  ? — -There  are  two  reUeving 
officers  acting  in  the  district.  I  have  given  you  two 
villages  with  one  relieving  officer  looking  after  them. 
The  other  relieving  officer  fives  at  March  and  has  to 
come  three  miles  to  get  into  my  district. 

34624.  The  Union  is  divided  into  two  districts  ? — • 
The  union  is  divided  into  five  districts. 

34625.  Each  of  which  has  one  or  more  relieving  offi- 
cer ? — No,  there  are  only  two  for  the  whole  union  and  on© 
resides  in  March  and  the  other  in  Chatteris. 

34626.  [Mr.  Benfham.)  How  many  medical  officer's 
districts  are  there  ? — One  medical  officer  for  each  district. 

34627.  Each  relieving  officer's  district  ? — No,  there  are 
five  medical  officei-s'  districts. 

34628.  (Mr.  Booth.)    Five  medical  officers  and  two- 
relieving  officers  ? — Yes. 

34629.  In  case  of  sickness  they  have  to  call  you  in  ? — 
They  give  an  order  requesting  the  doctor  to  attend  the 
case. 

34630.  How  is  that  order  delivered  ? — That  order  is, 
as  a  rule,  deUvered  by  the  person,  or  by  relatives  of  the 
pauper. 

34631.  The  reasons  that  you  give,  we  have  covered  the  Out-medical 
first,  are : — A  -pauper,  or  person  applying  for  medical  relief  given 
relief,  may  have  to  go  a  long  distance  for  a  medical  order  ^ j^igi- ^  r'^^h 
before  he  can  send  for  the  medical  officer,  so  he  has  two  j-elievin" 
journeys  to  make  ? — Yes.    For  instance,  if  the  parish  officer. 
patient  wants  an  order  quickly  for  me  he  really  by  law 

would  have  to  go  to  Chatteris,  that  is  eight  miles,  and 
come  back  foiir  miles  ;  he  would  have  to  go  past  my  house 
four  miles  and  come  back  to  my  house  again,  and  then  I 
should  have  to  go  four  miles.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is 
not  done.  In  the  country  districts  we  know  parish 
patients,  or  who  will  become  parish  patients  or  not ;  I 
tell  them :  I  will  go  if  you  want  me  and  you  can  get  the 
order  when  the  relieving  officer  comes  to  your  village 
next  week  ;  but  it  is  not  the  right  thing  ;  I  could  refuse  to 
go  by  law  till  I  actually  got  that  order  given  me.  It  would 
take  a  man,  \\  alking,  three  hoiu«  to  dehver  the  order  to 
me  according  to  this  arrangement. 

34632.  Is  the  order  not  ever  given  by  the  relieving 
officer  when  he  visits  the  pauper  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

34633.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  pauper  to  follow  the 
reHevmg  officer  after  the  visit  ? — He  would  give  it  if  he 
visited  the  case,  but  then  supposing  there  is  a  person 
entitled  to  a  medical  order  who  is  very  suddenly  taken 
iU  at  Benwick,  that  is  the  place  eight  miles  from  where 
the  reheving  officer  lives,  by  law  I  need  not  go  to  that 
case  unless  I  get  an  order. 

34634.  So  that  the  initiative  starts  with  the  suffering 
person  ? — Exactty.  I  do  not  let  it  happen  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  you  understand  if  I  hked  to  stick  out  to  be  very 
particular  about  the  law,  I  need  not  go  near  till  I  got  this 
order ;  then  he  would  have  to  go  twelve  miles  before  he 
could  deUver  the  order  to  me,  and  four  miles  on  to  his 
home  afterwards. 

346.35.  With  regard  to  the  order  for  extras,  they  are  ()ut  n  edicul 
mainly  extras  on  diet,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  mutton  and  relief  : 
milk  and  so  on.  tliepro- 

34636.  The  pauper  cannot  obtain  those  extras  unless  nledic^  1 
he  waits  for  the  reheving  officer's  weekly  visit,  or  sends  extras, 
several  miles,  and  the  same  thing  is  apphcable  to  beef 
tea,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  same  thing 
really  as  the  actual  medical  order. 
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34637.  Are  these  extras  supplied  from  the  workhouse  ? 
— They  are  supplied  by  the  guai  diaus,  not  from  the  work- 
house. The  guardians  have  a  (ontractor  in  each  village, 
for  instance  a  butcher  contracts  to  supply  beef  or  mutton 
and  a  person  may  contract  to  supply  milk,  and  when  I 
order  it  I  give  an  order ;  I  say  I  recommend  the  pauper, 
so  and  so,  two  pounds  of  mutton  or  two  pints  of  milk. 
Wlien  that  happens  I  give  that  to  the  patient  or  to  his 
relatives  and  he  has  to  take  that  to  the  relieving  officer 
and  then  the  relieving  officer  gives  a  request  on  the  con- 
tractor. He  tells  the  contractor  to  deliver  two  pints  of 
milk  or  two  pounds  of  mutton,  or  whatever  it  is  I  have 
ordered,  to  this  person. 

34638.  And  the  relieving  officer  has  authority  to  do 
that  -Mthout  the  board's  order  ? — On  my  order  I  believe 
he  is  practically  bound  to  give  it. 

34639.  He  would  bring  it  before  the  board  later  on,  but 
in  the  meanwhile  it  is  done  ? — Yes.  I  have  to  put  it 
down  in  my  book  which  goes  before  the  board ;  extras, 
mutton  or  milk,  whichever  they  have ;  there  is  a  column 
for  it. 

34640.  Nevertheless  if  you  order  it  and  it  has  to  be 
carried  out,  it  has  to  be  done  in  this  way  ? — Yes,  the 
consequence  is  that  you  feel  more  inclined  to  give  the 
person  6d.  or  a  shilling  when  it  is  a  place  that  is  eight 
miles  off  rather  than  send  the  poor  man  so  far  for  it. 

34641.  You  say  very  properly  this  is  a  serious  matter 
in  urgent  cases  ? — I  do  think  so,  very.  Supposing  I  went 
to  see  a  case  of  pneumonia,  and  I  wanted  that  person  to 
have  brandy  and  beef  tea  if  he  was  reaching  the  crisis, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  All  his  chikiren  are  compelled 
to  go  to  school ;  his  wife  is  the  only  person  left  in  the 
house,  nobody  earning  any  money  at  all ;  all  the  chil- 
dren are  compelled  to  go  to  school ;  he  dare  not  keep  a 
child,  if  it  is  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  at  home  to  go  to  the 
relieving  officer  to  get  the  order.  He  is  absolutely  help- 
less with  his  wife  ;  the  wife  says,  "  I  cannot  leave  him  to 
go  eight  miles  to  the  relieving  officer  to  get  this  order ; 
I  do  not  know  how  I  am  going  to  get  it. 

34642.  Is  the  authority  that  is  vested  in  the  overseers 
used  at  all  ? — It  is  never  used  ;  I  have  never  found  it 
used,  at  least  in  my  district. 

34643.  There  is  an  overseer  to  each  parish  ? — Yes,  and 
it  ought  to  be  used,  but  it  never  is. 

34644.  In  fact  it  probably  would  only  be  used  if  there 
■was  sheer  neglect  ? — I  should  say  so  ;  I  do  not  know  that 
at  all. 

34645.  Practically  it  is  not  used  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  it 
works  very  badly  indeed. 

34646.  So  that  you  would  say  to  deal  rightly  with 
urgent  cases  there  should  be  much  more  proximity  with 
regard  to  the  aid  given  ? — Yes,  there  ought  to  be  in  some 
way  or  other,  either  by  the  reheving  officer  or  by  a  tem- 
porary substitute  in  the  village,  or  by  giving  the  medical 
officer  the  power  of  getting  those  things  direct  from  the 
contractor.  Why  should  not  the  n;edical  officer  give  the 
order  on  the  contractor  direct  ? 

34647.  So  that  if  out-reUef  is  to  be  given  at  all,  it  needs 
to  be  given  in  greater  detail  than  now  ? — Yes,  it  does  as 
regards  relieving  officers. 

34648.  We  have  already  discussed  the  question  of  the 
want  of  inspection.  I  see  here  you  say  that  the  Inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  not  visited  your 
district  ? — I  have  never  had  one.    I  knew  the  last  in- 


inspection  of  gpector.  Colonel  Preston,  very  well,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
out-medical    ^^^j,  yjgited  the  outside  people  ;  he  said  "  No,  he  had  no 


relief. 


instructions  to  do  it,"  at  least  that  is  what  I  understood 
from  him. 

34649.  But  he  has  visited  you  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes,  inside.  I  have  never  had  a  visit  at  all  from  an 
inspector  outside.  I  have  never  heard  of  one  going  round 
■or  anything. 

34650.  That  would  be  to  study  how  out-reUef  was  being 
•given  ? — Yes,  he  might  come  to  my  house  and  ask  to  see 
my  books,  or  anything,  and  he  might  go  to  certain  patients 
that  he  saw  on  the  books  and  say,  "  When  did  you  see  your 
doctor  last  ?  "  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  me  seeing 
these  people  once  a  fortnight,  or  once  a  month,  when 
they  ought  to  be  seen  every  day. 

34651.  If  he  came  to  the  district,  if  he  was  in  communi- 
cation with  the  reheving  officer,  in  aU  probabihty  he 
would  have  come  into  communication  with  you  also  ? — 


Yes.  The  whole  system  ought  to  be  inspected,  I  am  sure. 
I  think  it  requires  more  inspection  than  indoor  work 
almost,  because  it  is  very  easy  to  go  to  the  workhouse  to 
see  patients,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  easy  to  drive  five  or  six 
miles  to  see  them.    It  is  far  more  hkely  to  be  neglected. 

34652.  Then  with  regard  to  nursing  in  the  workhouses, 
you  do  not  mention  the  niu'ses  there  ;  have  you  a  thorough 
system  of  nursing  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

34653.  A  satisfactory  system  ? — Very. 

34654.  Those  nurses  do  no  nursing  outside  at  all  ? — No, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  go  outside.  I  have  asked  for  them 
once  or  twice  in  very  bad  cases,  but  it  has  never  been 
allowed. 

34655.  There  are  no  nurses  provided  by  the  Poor  Law 
for  the  outside  service  at  all  ? — No. 

34656.  Have  you  a  district  nurse  provided  by  the 
locahty  ? — No,  nothing  at  all. 

34657.  No  district  nurse  at  all  ? — No,  there  is  one  in 
March,  but  that  is  a  fair  sized  place  of  about  7,000  in- 
habitants. 

34658.  Not  in  your  union  ? — It  is  in  our  union,  but  it  is 
four  miles  away.  It  is  nothing  to  do  with  my  district 
at  all.    There  is  nothing  in  the  rural  district. 

34659.  Nothing  in  any  of  the  rural  parts  of  your  dis- 
trict ? — Nothing  at  all ;  they  rely  completely  on  neigh- 
bours. 

34660.  Who  are  not  very  skilled  ? — No,  because  all  the 
able-bodied  women  in  my  part  of  the  country  go  out  to 
work  in  the  fields  and  the  only  people  that  are  left  are  very 
decrepit  old  people  ;  they  cannot  do  anything  ;  nothing 
at  all. 

34661.  Wliat  can  you  rely  on  on  behalf  of  the  bed- 
ridden or  seriously  ill  ? — Nothing.  I  have  nothing  at  all. 
I  have  to  do  it  the  best  I  can.  I  can  order  a  nurse,  and  I 
do,  but  sometimes  you  cannot  get  one  ;  they  will  go  out 
and  earn  their  money  in  the  fields  rather  than  nurse,  or  we 
may  get  a  very  old  person  who  is  practically  no  good  at  all. 

34662.  When  you  say  order  a  nurse,  would  that  mean 
an  ordinary  women  to  nurse  ;  you  not  are  talking  of  a 
trained  nurse  ? — An  ordinary  woman  to  nurse. 

34663.  You  could  order  that  and  that  would  be  paid 
for  by  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

34664.  The  money  that  is  paid  is  not  tempting  ? — No 
it  is  not  tempting  enough.  They  offer  them — I  do  not 
know  what  it  is — about  a  shilling  a  day.  They  do  not 
give  them  any  more  I  think,  and  they  might  earn  three, 
or  four  shillings  in  the  fields. 

34665.  So  that  there  really  is  nobody  to  do  it  ? — No- 
body at  all.  I  had  a  case  only  the  other  day  of  an  old 
lady  who  lived  by  herself,  and  she  was  taken  very  very 
ill,  so  suddenly  ill  that  I  could  not  have  her  removed  into 
the  workhouse.  I  wanted  her  removed  into  the  work- 
house, but  she  got  so  ill  I  could  not  remove  her.  She 
had  absolutely  nobody.  I  went  to  see  her,  and  there 
was  somebody  there.  She  said,  "  I  have  just  looked  in, 
but  I  am  going  back  to  work  in  the  fields,  when  I  come 
home  again  I  shall  have  another  look  in  at  her,  and  IVIrs. 
So-and-So  is  coming  in  about  three  o'clock  this  afternoon 
to,  have  a  look  at  her,"  and  there  she  was  left  alone. 
I  could  not  get  a  nurse  at  all. 

34666.  You  go  on  to  say  that  many  cases  die  simply 
from  want  of  proper  niursing  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that. 
I  have  seen  it.  Then  there  is  another  point — babies. 
These  cases  are  what  I  am  thinking  of  more.  Some  of 
these  very  poor  people  have  actually  no  brains  at  aU. 
If  a  baby  is  very  ill  and  the  mother  is  a  simple  sort  of  a 
person,  you  cannot  get  her  to  feed  the  child  as  you  would 
like.  You  can  order  her  milk  and  tell  her  how  to  give  it — 
to  give  it  by  the  bottle,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  she  will 
not  do  it,  and  the  consequence  is  the  child  simply  dies. 
You  cannot  do  anything  at  aU  with  it.  If  you  had  a 
trained  nurse  in  the  district,  she  could  make  it  a  point  to 
see  that  that  child  was  properly  fed. 

34667.  And  that  would  gradually  tend  to  educate  some 
of  them  ? — It  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  after 
a  little  while  to  the  people. 

34668.  Have  you  comparatively  rich  residents  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Not  very.  We  have  not  any  rich ; 
none  at  all.  It  is  rather  a  poor  district  except  for  the 
rectories  round :  the  rectories  there  are  the  biggest 
Uvings  in  England. 
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34669.  Are  there  private  efforts  made  to  meet  these 
diificulties  ? — None  whatever.  There  has  been  no  private 
effort.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  it  up  in  the  last  six 
months,  and  I  think  we  may  perhaps  get  a  district  nurse. 
If  you  have  that  district  nurse  she  is  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  her  work  to  the  guardians  for  her  place, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  believe  in  making  people 
thoroughly  responsible.  I  think  if  you  had  a  nurse  pro- 
perly appointed  by  the  guardians,  as  a  medical  officer  is, 
appointed,  she  would  have  to  do  her  work  properly 
and  be  thoroughly  looked  after. 

34670.  I  quite  understand  what  you  suggest  is  that 
there  should  be  nurses  provided  in  that  way,  but  I  was 
asking  whether  there  was  anything  to  fill  their  ])lace 
now  ? — No,  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  my  district. 

34671.  Not  even  by  the  natural  tie  of  acquaintance  or 
service,  or  whatever  there  may  be,  between  the  richer 
people  and  the  poor  ? — Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal 
done  by  the  clergy:  They  do  a  tremendous  lot  for  the 
people. 

34672.  You  spoke  rather  as  though  the  sick  would  be 
so  terribly  neglected  ? — Yes,  and  they  really  are  neglected. 
These  people  are  not  there  the  whole  time  :  you  cannot 
expect  them  to  go  and  sit  all  day  with  a  person,  or  to  go 
at  frequent  intervals,  but  the  very  poor  people  I  am 
sure  are  very  much  neglected  indeed  :  there  are  a  great 
many  deaths  due  to  it  that  would  otherwise  get  better, 
and  serious  cases. 

34673.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  a  dis- 
pensary, is  the  workhouse  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  union  ? — It  is  very  central. 
It  is  about  four  miles  from  the  boundary  of  the  union. 
There  is  one  parish  six  miles  off,  but  there  is  nothing 
else  further  than  four  miles  off. 

34674.  If  the  sick  poor  had  to  send  to  the  workhouse 
for  the  di'ugs,  might  it  not  in  some  cases  be  a  burden  to 
send  so  far  for  drugs  ? — But  they  do  not. 

34675.  I  thought  you  were  proposing  to  do  so  ? — No ; 
I  am  talking  about  a  dispensary  for  the  workhouse. 

34676.  Only  for  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

34677.  I  thought  you  meant  for  the  outdoor  relief  as 
well  ?— No. 

34678.  You  were  not  thinking  of  the  outdoor  poor 
doing  that  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

34679.  In  the  case  of  the  outdoor  poor,  the  district 
medical  cfficer  would  provide  the  drugs  ? — Yes. 

34G80.  Is  that  not  open  to  the  objection  you  raise  with 
regard  to  the  provision  of  drugs  by  the  workhouse  me Jical 
officer  ? — Certainly  it  is,  but  I  do  not  see  how  else  it  can 
be  done. 

34681.  You  think  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  that  ? — 
Yes,  the  better  thing  is  to  have  a  separate  account  for 
drugs  and  charge  the  giu^rdians  separately  for  the  drugs 
used.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  could  be  done :  it 
woidd  take  sucli  a  long  time  to  do  really. 

34682.  Coming  to  the  case  of  the  outdoor  poor,  is  it 
somelimes  possible  that  the  order  for  medical  relief 
should  be  sent  by  post  ? — Quite  possible. 

34683.  Is  that  done  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  useless  in  very 
urgent  cases. 

34684.  I  am  not  thinking  of  urgent  cases,  no  doubt  it 
would  be  then,  but  in  cases  not  urgent  ? — Yes,  they  are 
frequently  sent  by  2)ost  by  the  relieving  officer. 

34085.  Direct  ?— Yes, 

34686.  That  dimi  lishes  to  some  extent  the  difficulty 
you  refer  to  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  difficulty  at  all  except  in 
urgent  cases — none  whatever. 

34087.  Then  with  bad  cas&s  such  as  you  were  referring 
to  just  now,  do  you  send  those  into  the  \v  orkhouse  ? — 
If  they  live  alone.  We  have  a  lot  of  old  -women  living 
alone  in  theii-  houses,  and  they  have  a  great  objection 
to  going  into  the  workhouse,  and  we  let  them  live  alone 
as  long  as  ever  we  can,  but  sometimes  they  get  ill  and 
cannot  get  properly  mu-sed  and  they  get  into  a  dirty  state, 
80  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  remove  them  or 
indnc  them  if  they  possibly  vnW  to  come  in. 

34088.  Do  you  find  w  hen  you  press  them  you  are  able 
to  succeed  ? — I  find  if  you  talk  reasonably  to  them  they 
are  generally  all  right. 
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34689.  Docs  that  to  some  extent  meet  the  difficulty  Dv.  Cecil  E. 
of  the  want  of  nursing  ?   Can  you  induce  cases  to  go  into  Stephens. 

the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  I  do.     If  we  had  a  nurse  we  need   

not  take  them  into  the  workhouse  because  the  nurse  Dec.  1906. 
could  see  that  the  place  was  properly  cleaned  up. 

34690.  One  other  point  with  regard  to  the  inspection  ipj^g 

of  out-door  medical  officers.    The  medical  officer   keeps  guardians' 
a  book,  does  he  not,  in  which  he  records  his  visits  ? —  check  upon 
Yes.  1 1 leir  district 

medical 

34691.  And  that  is  laid  before  the  guardians? —  oilicer's  work. 
Yes. 

34092.  If  there  were  neglect  on  his  part  the  guardians 
would  know  it  ? — Yes,  they  would,  at  least,  I  suppose 
they  would.  I  do  not  know  quite,  that  book  does  not 
show  the  whole  thing  ;  that  "  H  "  which  is  put  in  the 
book,  which  means  a  visit  at  the  house,  might  mean, 
"  Good  morning,  how  are  you  ?  "  You  can  put  down 
an    H  "  for  that. 


34693.  The  ni.dical  officer  would  not  have  miich  in- 


The 


ducement  to  visit  a  case  and  say  "  Good  morning  "  : —  temptation 
He  might  be  very  busy,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  as  he  to  district 
passed  give  a  very  hurried  visit.    I  do  not  think  there  meflical 
is  anything  to  check  a  medical  officer  who  is  a  little  officers  to 
bit  unscnipulous  in  shirking  his  work.  shirk  their 

work. 

34694.  But,  taking  them  generally,  do  you  not  think 
if  they  go  to  the  house  and  tliere  is  a  sick  person  there 
they  would  enquire  into  his  condition,  and  see  how  he 
was  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  would.  But  I  think  some 
medical  officers  ■v^ould  not  put  themselves  out  very 
much. 

34695.  Do  you  think  there  is  very  much  ground  of 
complaint  of  the  medical  officers  ? — I  am  not  complaining 
of  them  really.  I  do  not  know  of  any  medical  officer 
that  would  do  it,  not  actually,  but  I  think  that  there  is 
a  great  opening  for  it. 

34690.  Then  it  is  possible,  but,  as  far  as  you  know, 
a  non-existent  evil  ? — Yes. 

34697.  {Mr.  Loch.)  What  is  your  idea  of  having  the  rpj^^  reouisite 
district  in  your  iinion  properly  inspected  ?    WTiat  does  it  inspection  of 
entail  from  the  point  of  view  of  your  medical  relief,  out-  outdoor 
door  relief  particularly  ?    What  amount  of  inspection  would  medical 

be  necessary  ;  once  or  twice  a  year  ? — I  should  s  ly  the  best  relief, 
inspection  would  be  the  surjjrise  visit  which  might  come 
at  any  time,  it  might  not  come  for  two  years,  it  might 
come  the  day  after  he  came,  or  anything  like  that. 

34698.  Would  that  include  inspection  of  your  books  ? 
— -Yes,  everything. 

34699.  And  a  visit  even  to  patients  ? — I  shoidd  suggest 
this,  that  the  inspector  came  and  said :  "  Can  I  see 
your  books  ?  "  And  he  would  say :  "  Well,  I  wish  to 
go  to  this  patient,  and  this  patient,  and  that  patient  " 
— pick  out  a  few  patients  and  go  to  them;  and  he  could 
say  to  the  man  :   "  When  did  the  doctor  see  you  last  ?  " 

34700.  When  anything  interesting  is  found  from  the  jj^^  )o.  'f 
point  of  view  of  the  investigation  of  the  relieving  officer,  of  thedistri 
is  anything  submitted  to  yow  as  to  the  position  of  the  mtdical 
case  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  domestic  circumstances  officer  as 
and  so  on  ? — No,  the  relieving  officer  deals  with  that  regards 
entirely.  knowledge  of 

tlie  paui>er's 

34701.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  case  means,  etc. 
otherwise  than  just  as  a  sick  case  ? — I  should  not  if  I  did 

not  know  the  people,  but  I  know  the  people  so  well. 

34702.  You  would  not  know  anything  about  their 
relative  means  or  want  of  means  ? — No. 


ion 
trict 


34703.  That  is  not  communicated  to  you  ? — Not  at 
all. 

34704.  How  many  cases  would  you  deal  with  in  yowv 
district,  say,  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — I  had  114  in  the 
last  half  year. 

34705.  Generally  speaking,  are  those  cases  that  entail 
many  visits  ? — No,  a  lot  are  simply  old  age  cases  that 
you  just  see  once  a  fortnight.  They  are  not  really  ill, 
but  they  might  go  off  very  quickly  ;  they  are  infirm,  old 
people. 

34706.  What  definite  suggestion  would  you  make  as 
to  nursing  ?  You  would  have,  as  I  understand,  the 
nurses  appointed  by  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  residing  in  the 
centre  of  the  district.  ^ 

.   ■  3  K 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Cecil  E.       34707.  Would  you  associatt!  me  nursing  of  the  district 
StcpJuns.     with  the  nursing  of  the  workhouse,  and  malce  the  work- 

  house  a  centre,  hke  a  nursing  home  ? — Yes,  you  could 

11  Dec.  I'JuC.  I  do  not  know,  though.  You  could  not,  because  part  of 
the  district  is  six  miles  off,  in  this  case.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  could  manage  that. 

34708.  Have  you  not  great  difficulty  in  getting  nurses 
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for  the  country  districts  in  any  way  ? — You  mean  as 
regards  my  private  practice  ? 

34709.  Yes,  as  regards  any  practice  in  the  country  ? — 
No,  I  have  no  difficulty  at  all. 

34710.  What  would  the  charges  be  for  a  nurse? — 
About  30s.  or  £2  2s.  a  week  for  a  trained  nurse  if  I  sent 
for  one  for  my  private  practice. 

34711.  Would  you  propose  any  salary  equivalent  to 
that  ? — I  should  propose  that  the  nurse  had  so  much 
a  year. 

34712.  And  be  attached  to  that  particular  district  ? — 
Yes  ;  each  district,  I  think,  should  have  a  nurse  attached 
to  it. 

34713.  You  know  that  a  great  deal  is  said  about  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  nurses  for  workhouses 
now  ? — Yes. 

34714.  Would  you  propose  an  advance  in  the  payment 
of  such  nurses  in  order  to  make  it  more  attractive  ? — 
I  think  it  should  be  a  little  higher  for  workhouse  nurses. 

34715.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Holt 
Hockley  system  of  nurses  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

34716.  You  have  had  no  touch  with  any  voluntary 
system  of  nursing  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

34717.  Is  there  any  county  nursing  system  or  associa- 
tion ? — No,  none  at  all. 

34718.  jMay  it  be  said  that  the  medical  officers  are  in 
excess  of  the  relieving  officers  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done  ;  there  are  five  medical  officers 
and  two  rcheving  officers  ? — The  medical  officers  work  is 
very  light,  or  not  at  all  hard. 

34719.  But  you  want  more  relieving  officers  ? — Yes,  or 
someone  to  take  their  place  to  act  temporarily  for  them 
in  each  village.  I  should  say  that  could  very  easily 
be  done. 

34720.  How  many  cases  would  you  require  nursing  in, 
say,  in  the  course  of  a  month  in  your  district  ? — You  see, 
if  you  take  in  these  old  women,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
looked  after  regularly  every  day.  I  daresay  there  would 
be  about  twenty  people  to  nurse  as  a  rule. 

34721.  Enough  to  give  continuous  work  to  a  nurse  ? — 
Yes,  because  of  the  mileage  ;  it  is  a  rural  cUstrict,  you 
see. 

!  34722.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  possibility  of  the 
sanitary  authoritj''  being  the  medical  authority  for  the 
district,  and  the  work  of  medical  relief  being  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  guardians,  but  another  body  entirely,  like 
the  sanitary  authority  ? — No,  I  have  never  thought  of 
that,  but  I  cannot  tell  offliand  my  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  would  work  or  not.  Would  the  board  of  guardians 
still  exist  as  a  board  of  guardians  in  that  case  ? 

34723.  That  might  be.  Take  the  case  in  which  j'ou 
wanted  both  medical  rehef  and  medical  treatment  ; 
would  it  create  a  difficulty  if  there  were  two  bodies  one 
dealing  with  medical  treatment  and  the  other  with  medical 
relief  ? — I  am  afraid  so. 

34724.  You  come  across  the  sanitary  officer  very 
much,  the  medical  officer  of  health  ?— I  am  the  medical 
officer  of  health. 

34725.  Therefore  you  have  two  offices  ? — Yes. 

34726.  Is  that  common  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

34727.  Is  it  advantageous  to  you  to  have  both? — Yes, 
I  think  it  helps  a  good  deal,  because  I  can  look  into  the 
state  of  the  houses  better  as  I  go  about,  and  see  if  any  are 
in  a  dirty  state. 

34728.  Do  you  find  it  well  to  take  the  double  duty  of 
reporting  generally  on  the  health  of  the  district,  and 
being  mixed  up  in  the  reUef  of  the  cases  in  the  district  ? — 
I  think  it  makes  no  difference. 

34729.  In  the  country  districts  you  think  it  may  be 
done  together  ? — I  think  they  go  particularly  well  to- 
gether. 


34730.  Although  you   deal   with   two  authorities  ? —  Rural 
Yes.  housing 

condition 

34731.  On  the  sanitary  side  with  one,  and  on  the  other 
side  with  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

34732.  Have  you  very  much  to  report  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  badness  of  the  accommodation  in  the  houses 
in  the  district  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal.  It  is  principally  the 
smallness  of  the  houses,  not  so  much  the  way  they  are 
kept. 

34733.  Does  bad  housing  cause  disease  or  illness,  in  your 
opinion  ? — I  think  so,  a  httle,  but  we  are  improving  it  very 
steadily,  we  are  getting  very  much  better. 

34734.  What  do  you  do  if  there  is  a  case  of  infection  oi' t    i  r 
anything  of  that  kind,  have  you  any  hospital  you  can  take  j^fgyj^j^jj 
it  to  ? — We  have  no  infectious  hospital  at  all  in  the  dis-  jjospitals 
trict ;  we  have  to  do  the  best  thing  we  can. 

34735.  Does  it  matter  very  much  in  the  country,  or 
should  you  have  such  a  thing  ? — I  think  there  ought  to  be 
one. 

34736.  Have  your  sanitary  authorities  considered  that  ? 
— I  am  afraid  they  would  not  do  it  unless  they  were 
compelled  to  put  one  up. 

34737.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  county  supervision 
which  would  take  charge  of  these  things  ?— Certainly. 

34738.  County  supervision  not  only  for  what  we  call  Need  foi  i 
the  sanitary  or  infectious  hospitals,  but  also  with  regard  to  county 
hospitals  of  other  types,  such  as  the  infirmaries  ?— Yes,  I  ®"f'®'^^^_*?J  '! 
should. 
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34739.  So  that  from  that  point  of  view  the  needs  of  the  i 
county  might  be  met  ;is  a  whole  ? — Yes. 

34740.  Is  your  rateable  value  very  low  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

34741.  So  there  could  be  money  forthcoming,  if  it  was 
necessary,  for  a  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  ?— I  think 
so  ;  the  farmers  are  exceedingly  prosperous  in  our  part 
of  the  country  ;  it  is  fen  land  round  there  ;  I  cannot  speak 
of  other  agricultural  districts  ;  we  are  specially  favoured. 

34742.  (Mrs.  Bosanqi  e'.)  Have  you  any  certified  mid-  Lack  of 
wives  in  the  district  ? — No,  we  have  not.  certified 

wives  in 

34743.  Do  the  women  depend  entirely  upon  each  other  ?  county  a 
— Yes.  efiect  th( 

34744.  Do  things  often  go  wrong  ? — In  my  particular 
district,  I  should  say  there  are  not  two  midwifery  cases 
in  the  year  that  I  do  not  attend  myself  ;  but  that  might 
not  apply  to  other  districts.  I  think  they  had  one  or  two 
accidents  before  I  was  there  with  so-called  midwives,  and 
I  think  they  are  all  frightened  in  that  district ;  they  will 
have  a  doctor. 

34745.  Do  you  prefer  that  to  having  a  certified  mid- 
wife in  the  district  ? — Of  course  it  would  help  me  a  good 
deal  if  there  were  a  certified  midwife  in  the  district. 

34746.  Is  there  no  cottage  hospital  even  ? — No  ;  there  Question 
is  a  cottage  hospital  in  Wisbech  which  I  could  take  cases  need  for 
to  if  I  wanted,  but  that  is  right  out  of  the  district.  cottage 

34747.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  the  well-to-do  hospital 
people  in  your  cUstrict  would  put  up  a  cottage  hospital  ? 
— I  am  afraid  not ;  not  in  this  particular  district. 

34748.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
cottage  hospital,  and  one  or  two  nurses  attached  to  it, 
who  might  also  be  used  as  district  nurses  ?— Yes,  either 
from  there  or  from  the  workhouse,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
■nhere  theie  are  one  or  two  outlying  places  which  would 
have  to  have  a  nurse  to  itself. 

34749.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  a  cottage 
hospital  over  the  workhouse,  or  would  you  prefer  to  have 
the  two  ? — I  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  workhouse 
because  of  moving  the  actual  inmates  in  the  workhouse 
who  are  very  old  from  the  main  part ;  they  would  have  to 
be  moved  to  a  different  place,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
go  to  the  cottage  hospital  perhaps. 

34750.  I  rather  mean,  do  you  think  the  workhouse  in- 
firmary is  sufficient  or  is  it  desirable  to  have  a  cottage 
hospital  also  ? — I  think  it  is  sufficient  with  the  general 
hospitals ;  we  can  always  send  them  to  the  general 
hospitals.    I  am  not  talking  of  infectious  cases  now. 

34751.  How  far  is  the  nearest  one  away  ? — Fifteen 
miles,  but  a  very  easy  train  journey. 
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34752.  Have  your  relieving  officers  any  other  occupa- 
tion, or  do  they  give  their  whole  time  ? — They  give  their 
whole  time  to  it. 

cilities  34753.  {Dr.  Dovmes.)  Are  you  able  to  send  your  Poor 
irgical  Law  cases  requiring  serious  operations  to  the  general 
ions  on  hospital  ? — Yes,  the  guardians  are  governors  of  the 
laiipcrs.  hospital,  they  made  themselves  that  purposely,  and  they 
have  recommendation  forms  on  that  account. 

34754.  Do  you  have  to  wait  for  authority  to  send  a 
case  ? — Not  at  all,  I  can  get  a  form  at  once  from  the 
clerk  ;  he  has  authority  to  write  them  out. 

34755.  If  you  get  a  case  that  would  not  bear  a  journey, 
and  required  an  immediate  ojieration,  what  would  you 
do  ? — I  should  have  to  do  it  in  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

34756.  Is  your  workhouse  infirmary  sufficiently 
equipped  for  an  emergency  operation  ? — For  an  emergency, 
yes. 

34757.  It  is  only  emergency  cases  I  understand  you 
would  have  to  do  there  ? — That  is  all.  I  could  do  it, 
because  I  could  do  an  emergency  operation  in  an  ordinary 
private  home,  but  it  would  not  be  so  convenient.  There 
are  some  cases  v/here  you  have  to  put  up  with  anything, 
and  it  could  be  done  certainly  in  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

for  34758.  Is  there  any  addition  to  the  equipment  that 

isary  you  think  would  be  desirable  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  ? 
lexpen-  — Yes,  I  think  if  a  dispensary  were  built  in  the  infirmary 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have  an  aseptic  room 
built  next  to  the  dispensary  which  could  be  used  as  an 
operating  room. 

34759.  You  do  not  contemplate  a  very  expensive 
room  ? — Not  at  all. 

34760.  Just  a  room  that  can  be  kept  clean  and  well 
ventilated  ? — Yes,  that  is  tiled  on  the  inside,  a  simple 
thing  that  could  be  washed  all  over. 

34761.  You  are  aware  to  what  expense  some  of  the 
hospitals  have  gone  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  that  is  required 
in  any  way,  you  only  want  a  thing  that  you  can  keep 
aseptic. 

34762.  With  regard  to  the  surgical  appliances  which 
you  mention  here,  what  do  you  contemplate  under  the 
term  surgical  appliances  ? — I  mean  splints  for  broken 
bones,  and  special  instinments  for  different  things. 

34763.  Would  you  include  any  very  expensive  appli- 
ances ? — No,  you  would  not  want  to  include  any  expen- 
sive appliances. 

34764.  You  would  not  include  for  small  country  work- 
houses an  expensive  case  of  surgical  instiniments  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

34765.  Just  the  ordinary  equipment  of  a  small  cottage 
hospital  ?— Yes,  that  is  about  it. 

34766.  With  regard  to  the  nm-sing  in  your  workhouse 
have  you  in  yoiir  particular  experience  had  difficulty  in 
obtaining  nurses  ? — We  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
properly  trained  certified  nurses. 

34767.  Do  you  have  that  difficulty  now  ? — No,  we  have 
not  a  properly  trained  certified  nurse  ;  we  have  a  nurse 
who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  Poor  Law  mirs- 
ing  as  the  senior  nurse,  and  a  junior  nurse  probationer  ; 
she  is  not  certified  and  not  trained,  but  she  makes  an 
excellent  nurse.  Dr.  Fuller  came  down  to  see  about  that 
and  we  really  get  on  a  great  deal  better  now.  The  trained 
nurses,  ladies,  do  not  care  about  mixing  with  other  officers 
of  the  workhouse,  who  have  risen  to  a  great  extent,  and 
perhaps  are  not  their  social  ecjuals  ;  that  is  what  I  find. 

34768.  Do  I  gather  that  the  most  highly  trained  nmse 
is  not  always  the  most  useful  nurse  in  a  small  country 
worldiouse  ? — I  think  she  would  be  if  you  could  get  them 
easily,  but  they  \\iO  not  stay,  they  do  not  like  the  sur- 
roundings. 

34769.  You  spoke  of  a  probationer,  does  she  receive 
any  instruction  ? — Only  the  instruction  that  I  give  her, 
and  what  she  gets  from  the  other  nurse,  of  course. 

34770.  Does  she  get  a  certificate  when  she  goes  ? — Yes. 

34771.  Would  that  certificate  show  that  she  was  only 
trained  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

34772.  She  would  not  be  able  to  go  and  pass  herself 
off  as  a  hospital  trained  nurse  ? — No. 
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34773.  Does  that  sort  of  probationer  make  a  useful 
assistant  nurse  ?— Very,  after  a  little  while.  In  our 
rural  workhouses,  I  am  talking  of  rural  workhouses, 
our  principal  cases  are  very  old  cases,  and  they  require 
kindness,  cleanness,  and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  home 
— practically  that  is  the  infirmary. 

34774.  Generally  speaking,  are  you  satisfied  with  your 
present  workhouse  nrursing  ? — Yes,  quite. 

34775.  With  regard  to  the  supply  of  extras  to  the 
outdoor  cases  I  gather  that  they  are  not  refused,  but  it 
is  the  delay  in  getting  them  that  you  complain  of  ? — Yes. 

34776.  In  what  percentage  of  cases  would  you  have 
a  difficulty  with  regard  to  delay.  I  ask  quite  roughly. 
You  tell  us  you  had  about  114  cases  in  the  course  of  a 
half  year.  How  many  of  those  woidd  you  say  ? — I 
daresay  there  might  be  perhaps  twenty  in  a  year,  not  more. 

34777.  You  recognise,  I  think,  that  the  refieving  officers 
would  have  to  enquire  into  the  ability  of  the  patients  to 
supply  these  matters.  You  do  not  propose  that  the 
medical  officer  should  replace  the  relieving  officer  in  that 
respect  ?— Not  quite,  but  I  think  in  very  serious  cases 
like  that,  the  medical  officer  should,  instead  of  writing 
the  order  out  for  the  relieving  officer,  be  entitled  to  write 
it  direct  to  the  contractor. 

34778.  You  mean  some  means  of  treating  the  case  as  propos  al  to 
one  of  emergency  ? — Yes,  because  if  the  relieving  officer  allow  d'  strict 
will  give  an  order  for  medical  relief  it  follows  there  must  medical 

be  a  considerable  amount  of  poverty.    If  there  is  that  officer  to 
poverty  why  should  not  the  medical  officer  send  the  order  '""'^'i'^'i'l 
for  mutton  or  extras,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  direct  to 
the  contractor,  instead  of  going  back  to  the  relieving 
officer  ? 

34779.  You  would  not  object  to  the  relieving  officer 
enquiring  afterwards  ? — Not  at  all. 

34780.  Assuming  you  gave  the  order  as  for  an  emer- 
gency  ? — I  should  say  the  best  thing  would  be  for  the 
contractor  to  send  the  order  on  to  the  refieving  officer 
afterwards. 


34781.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  drugs,  for  the 
outdoor  medical  relief,  of  course  it  is  not  j^ossible  to  have 
a  dispensary  in  every  rural  district  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  is. 

34782.  I  think  I  gathered  that  a  separate  account  would 
be  an  irksome  thing  to  keep  ? — It  would  be  rather. 

34783.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  keeping  as  a 
protection  in  some  cases,  or  ^^'ould  it  be  better  to  trust 
the  doctor  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  awkward  thing 
to  keep.  As  a  rule,  in  outdoor  cases  especially,  the 
guardians  make  an  arrangement  with  their  medical 
officers  that  expensive  drugs  can  be  paid  for  as  extras, 
but  I  do  not  get  that  in  the  workhouse. 

34784.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  out-reUef.  I  quite 
agree  with  what  yoti  say  as  to  the  workhouse  ? — If  I  am 
using  an  expensive  drug  on  a  patient  for  a  long  time, 
the  guardians  would  allow  it. 

34785.  Would  they  allow  anti-toxin  ? — Yes,  and  the 
district  council,  the  sanitary  authority,  would  as  well. 

34786.  Supposing  there  was  an  allegation  that  a  case 
had  not  been  properly  treated,  that  the  medical  officer 
had  not  prescribed  the  proper  di-ugs,  what  evidence  would 
he  have  under  the  present  system  to  show  what  his  pre- 
scriptions actually  were  ? — Only  the  prescription  that  he 
had  in  his  own  book. 

34787.  That  would  be  a  private  record  ? — Yes. 

34788.  There  is  no  official  record  ? — None  at  all. 

34789.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  an 
official  record  of  his  actual  treatment  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  ciuite.  Of  course  it  would  show  whether  he  was 
giving  good  drugs  or  not,  would  it  not — yes,  it  might  be. 

34790.  Or  would  it  suffice  if  he  undersoood  that  if  there 
was  an  enquuy  into  such  a  matter,  if  the  inspector  came 
down,  he  would  be  entitled  to  ask  him  to  show  him  his 
private  prescription  book  ? — That  would  meet  the  case 
very  well  indeed. 

34791.  Do  you  think  many  men  would  object  to  that  ? 
■ — They  could  not  at  all. 

34792.  You  think  it  would  be  a  reasonable  request  t 
— Perfectly. 
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34793.  As  to  the  nursing  of  the  outdoor  sick,  would  one 
trained  nurse  be  able  to  serve  the  whole  district  ? — Yes, 
easily. 

34794.  How  far  would  she  have  to  travel  ? — She  would 
very  rarely  go  over  four  miles  ;  there  might  be  some 
outlying  eases  which  perhaps  might  come  in  every  now 
and  then,  but  very  rarely  more  than  four  miles. 

34795.  That  is  about  the  distance  from  the  workhouse 
I  think  you  say  ? — Four  miles  as  regards  my  district, 
but  there  is  one  parish  six  miles  from  the  workhouse. 

34796.  How  would  she  get  about,  on  a  bicycle  ? — Yes. 

34797.  Should  you  rec[uire  in  addition  to  a  nurse  of 
that  sort,  a  woman  in  the  cottage  to  act  under  her  in 
some  cases  ? — I  do  not  think  you  would  be  able  to  get 
that  always,  not  to  rely  on  it.  You  might  get  it  in  ad- 
dition. I  do  not  think  I  have  so  many  serious  cases 
that  the  nurse  could  not  manage  to  be  there  a  good  many 
hours  in  the  day  ;  if  j'ou  have  a  very  serious  case,  she 
could  devote  her  attention  specially  to  the  one  case. 

34798.  If  you  have  a  case  which  requires  night  nursing, 
would  she  be  able  to  do  it  all  ? — No,  she  cou'd  not  do  it 
all,  but  it  would  make  it  much  better  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. 

34799.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  workhouse  such 
as  yours  to  train  women  sjjecially  to  act  as  cottage  nurses  ? 
— Yes. 

34800.  Do  j'ou  think  tliat  would  be  a  useful  class  of 
woman  to  have  ? — Very  much  better  than  the  other  for 
that  class  of  people  I  think. 

34801.  AMiat  does  the  class  just  above  the  pauper  clas? 
do  in  your  district  for  nursing  ? — They  liavo  to  nurse 
themselves.  Of  course  they  are  not  so  much  pushed  to 
earn,  they  can  give  up  as  a  nalc  more  time  without  being 
poverty  stricken.  It  is  not  so  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  go  to  work  every  day  to  earn  their  living. 

34802.  I  suppose  there  must  be  cases  of  hardship  there  ? 
— Yes,  there  are  cases  of  hardship  there. 

34803.  So  that  the  lack  o'i  nursing  is  not  confined 
to  the  pauper  class  only  ? — No,  it  is  not  quite,  but  it  is 
very  different  in  the  next  class  because  their  friends  sccni 
to  manage  that  much  better.  I  never  seem  to  have 
much  difficulty  from  lack  of  nursing  except  in  the  parish 
cases. 

34804.  With  regard  to  the  sick  paupers  who  really  cannob 
not  be  properly  attended  to  in  their  own  homes,  have  you 
ever  recommended  their  removal  to  the  workliouse  'i — 
Yes. 

34805.  With  what  result  ? — As  a  rule  they  have  con- 
sented to  be  moved,  and  are  moved. 

34806.  I  suppose  now  and  again  you  get  cases  that  will 
not  go  ? — Yes,  and  you  get  some  cases  you  canrot  move, 
sudden  pneumonia  and  things  of  that  sort.  You  cannot 
move  that  class  of  case.  If  a  person  were  taken  very  sud- 
denly with  a  bad  attack  of  pneumonia  you  could  not 
remove  that  case  four  or  five  miles  to  the  workhouse. 

34807.  That  is  on  medical  grounds,  I  was  rather  think- 
ing of  old  people  who  object  to  go  to  the  workhouse  ? — Of 
course  we  have  a  few,  but  that  feeling  is  going. 

34808.  The  workhouse  is  not  so  deterrent  ? — Not 
nearly.  The  workhouse  has  got  a  bad  name  very  often,  I 
think,  from  the  fact  tL  at  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  go 
outside  and  they  are  very  very  anxious  to  get  mone5%  and 
they  say  how  badly  they  are  treated  in  the  workhouse,  in 
order  to  get  people  to  give  them  2d.,  and  that  gets  about 
in  the  place. 

34809.  You  do  not  think  it  deserves  that  ? — I  am  sure  it 
does  not. 

34810.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  say  that  the  feeling  against 
the  workhouse  is  decreasing  ? — Yes ;  it  is  decreasing 
a  great  deal,  I  am  sure  of  that. 

34811.  [Dr.  Downes.)  Should  you  consider  it  desirable 
to  have  compulsory  power  in  certain  cases  to  obtain  an 
order  for  the  removal  of  a  person  who  would  not  go  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

34812.  (Miss  Hill.)  What  is  the  population  of  your 
district  ? — The  population  is  between  3,400  and  4,000,  I 
am  not  quite  sure. 

34813.  Does  the  land  belong  to  small  o\raers  or  is  it  in 
the  hands  of  large  proprietors  ? — Both ;  there  are  some 
very  large  owners  indeed,  men  farming  1,000  acres  of  land 
and  there  are  some  very  small  ones,  small  holdings  in  fact. 
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34814.  Do  I  gather  there  has  been  any  attempt  to  meet 
this  want  of  a  nurse  amongst  the  richer  people,  by  organis- 
ing a  rural  nurse  ? — No  attempt  yet. 

34815.  You  hope  there  will  be  one  ? — I  think  there  is 
one  just  budding. 

34816.  There  is  an  association,  I  think  it  is  called  the  ^' 
Rural  Nursing  Association,  which  advises  the  sending  up  ^ 
from  the  village  or  country  district  of  a  nurse  to  be  trained  ? 
— I  did  not  know  that. 

34817.  There  is  such  a  one,  and  I  have  heard  evidence  of  The 
its  providing  a  sort  of  nurse  who  is  really  more  useful  in  desiral 
the  cottages  than  a  hospital  nurse  would  perhaps  be  ? — I  '^^ 
am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  cottag 

•'  °  nurses 

34818.  You  think  if  there  were  a  movement  amongst  rural  ii 
the  richer  people  to  provide  such  a  nurse  providing  the  house, 
guardians  did  not  provide  one,  you  would  get  her  as 
cheaply  and  as  well  trained  in  your  own  workhouse? — Yes. 

34819.  There  might  be  an  arrangement  to  do  that  ? — 
Yes,  quite  sufficient  for  these  cases. 

34820.  Do  you  not  think  in  the  district  you  might  find  a 
suitable  woman,  a  good  znotherly  woman,  with  her  head 
on  her  shoulders,  who  could  be  so  trained  ? — Yes,  if  it 
was  made  worth  her  while. 


34821.  The  expense  would  not  very  be  great  ? — No, 
the  point  is,  it  must  be  made  worth  their  while,  they 
must  have  more  than  they  could  earn  at  their  other  work. 

34822.  I  gather  from  you  the  agricultural  labourers' 
wages  are  not  abnormally  low? — No,  they  are  rather  high  ; 
we  are  a  very  favom'ed  district. 

34823.  What  salary  do  you  suppose  would  remunerate 
such  a  person ;  it  would  be  annual  and  it  would  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  weather  ? — To  give  you  an  idea, 
the  woman  can  as  a  rule  can  earn  2s.  6d.  a  day  in  the  fields. 

34824.  When  she  is  in  work  ? — Yes ;  of  course 
there  are  certain  times  when  they  are  not  at  work  and 
times  when  they  can  earn  still  more,  but  I  think  an  average 
of  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a  day. 

34825.  It  would  not  be  an  enormously  expensive  thing 
and  it  sounds  like  a  very  great  need  ? — It  is  a  need  cer- 
tainly. 

34826.  You  think  either  the  guardians  or  the  richer 
people  will  take  it  up  ? — Yes.  My  only  idea  for  this  sug- 
gestion is  that  it  makes  the  nurse  responsible  to  a  body  of 
people  absolutely,  in  doing  her  duties. 

34827.  But  in  the  cases  I  have  knoAx  n  there  has  been  a 
committee  ? — Yes,  there  always  is. 

34828.  And  one  lady  who  is  in  continual  correspondence 
with  the  doctor  is  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the 
nurse  ? — That  is  so. 

34829.  She  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  doctors  practically  ? 
— Yes. 

34830.  If  such  a  thing  were  done  would  you  associate 
any  kind  of  provident  element  with  it?  Have  the  people 
any  provident  medical  clubs  amongst  themselves? — 
Yes,  nearly  all  the  people  are  in  clubs,  except  the  parish 
people,  some  of  the  parish  people  are  not. 

34831.  Would  you  give  them  any  preference  with 
regard  to  the  nursing  or  not ;  you  arc  thinking  perhaps 
more  of  the  paupers  ? — I  am  thinking  of  paupers  in  this 
case  certainly. 

34832.  [Professor  Smart.)  How  docs  your  contract 
for  drugs  and  surgical  appliances  stand  ^v\th.  regard  to 
the  salary,  is  it  a  separate  contract  ? — No,  it  is  all  together. 

34833.  Do  you  stipulate  anything  when  you  make 
mention  of  the  drugs  and  appliances,  or  do  you  guarantee 
that  they  wall  be  sufficient  ? — That  is  all. 

34834.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  from  you  that  the 
contract  salary  of  a  medical  officer  Avill  never  be  sufficient 
to  make  sure  of  his  providing  di-ugs  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  that  he  would  provide  if  he  had  a  free  hand  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that. 

34835.  It  would  be  too  serious  a  f|uestion  with  the 
guardians  that  they  should  give  him  a  free  hand  to  treat 
the  poor  people  exactly  as  he  would  treat  his  regular 
patients  ? — I  think  it  would  be  the  right  thiiig. 

34836.  But  it  woxAd  be  an  enormous  expense  possibly  ? 
—No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  do  not  think  the  price 
of  drugs  is  so  very,  very  much. 
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34837.  Take  stirgical  appliances,  are  not  those  very 
expensive  ? — Yes,  surgical  appliances  are,  but  the  other 
part,  the  actual  drugs,  is  not  so  very  expensive. 

34838.  I  suppose  if  you  had  a  free  hand  with  regard 
to  expense,  it  certainly  would  come  more  expensive  ? — 
It  would  be  more  expensive  certainly,  but  that  would 
only  show  that  it  has  been  necessary. 

34839.  You  spoke  of  2s.  6d.  a  day  as  the  average  wages 
of  women  workers  in  the  field,  you  are  quite  certain  about 
that  ?— 2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

34840.  You  mentioned  a  httle  ^yh\\e  ago  3s.  to  4s.  a 
day  ? — That  is  at  some  times.  I  mentioned  it  incidentally 
in  the  case  of  an  illness.  A  person  might  at  that  time, 
in  the  harvest  time  for  instance,  or  when  they  are  picking 
up  potatoes,  earn  as  much  as  that. 

34841.  Do  I  gather  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labour  there  ? — 
— Yes,  there  is  rather,  in  om*  district. 

34842.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  corresponding 
wages  of  male  laboiu-  in  agriculture  ? — I  think  the  ordinary 
labourer  would  earn  about  3s.  a  day  now  at  ordinary 
work. 

34843.  Would  you  say  there  is  a  greater  scarcity  of 
women  labour  ? — The  man  would  be  able  to  earn  up  to 
7s.  6d.  and  probably  10s.  a  day  at  certain  times. 

34844.  Would  you  say  there  was  a  greater  scarcity  of 
women  labour  than  male  labour  in  the  fields  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  there  is.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  women 
labour  in  the  fields. 

34845.  You  ^^cre  contrasting  the  Is.  a  day  which 
the  woman  might  get  for  nursing  with  that  ? — It  might 
be  Is.  6d.  they  get,  I  cannot  quite  tell  you. 

34846.  As  against  2s.  Cd.  in  the  fields  ?— Yes. 

34847.  Is  there  not  another  consideration,  by  nursing 
she  might  lose  her  job  in  the  fields  ? — She  might  lose 
that  particular  job. 

34848.  {Mr.  Booth.)  She  would  not  get  her  meals, 
would  she  ? — No ;  she  wo\ild  have  to  get  her  oa\h  meals 
out  of  that  Is.  Gd.  She  would  not  be  allowed  anything 
for  that. 

34849.  {Professor  Smart.)  Then  there  is  very  little 
to  be  hoped  for  in  that  way  ? — Very  little.  To  give  you  an 
instance  ;  I  have  tried  to  get  a  person  to  nurse  a  pauper 
for  a  week,  T  have  tried  hard  and  I  have  failed  at  the  end 
to  get  anybody  at  all.    That  will  give  you  an  illustration. 

34850.  {Mr.  Bentliam.)  May  we  know  what  your  salary 
is  as  district  medical  officer  ? — £C0  a  year  for  each. 

34851.  That  is  £60  a  year  as  district  medical  officer,  and 
£60  a  year  as  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes, 

34852.  Could  j-ou  say  \\hat  the  diaigs  cost  you  ? — 
I  should  say  about  £20  for  the  workhouse  and  £15  for  the 
parish. 

34853.  Do  you  get  much  in  fees  ? — I  get  extra  fees. 

34854.  How  much  would  they  bring  in  a  year  ? — T 
should  thinlv  about  £14  a  year. 

34855.  Is  tlip.t  apart  from  vaccination  ? — Yes,  that  is 
apart  from  vaccination.  I  hold  a  separate  appointaent 
for  vaccination. 

34856.  Those  fees  include  the  ordinary  fees  for  opera- 
tions and  extra  medicines,  quinine,  etc.  ? — No,  not 
extra  medicine  (as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  never  charged 
for  that,  but  I  could  charge),  the  midwifery  cases  and 
all  those  things  mentioned  in  a  list  sent  out  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  perhaps  you  know  them :  certain 
fractures  and  things  of  that  sort. 

34857.  The  system  under  which  you  ctro  wuiiving  av 
present  would  necessitate  your  having  a  stock  of  drags 
at  the  workhouse  of  yoiu-  o\\'n  ? — No,  they  come  to  my 
own  dispensary.  They  come  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  workJiouse  to  mj'  private  house.    They  send  up. 

34858.  When  yon  are  at  the  workhouse  attending  to  a 
sick  case  where  do  you  make  up  the  medicine  ? — I  go 
home  and  make  it  up,  and  they  come  for  it. 

34859.  Some  inmate,  acting  as  a  messenger,  will  come 
up  with  a  basket  for  the  medicines  ? — Exactlj': 

34860.  {Dr.  Doirncs.)  I  suppose  Avhat  you  have  stated 
\\ould  be  a  rough  average  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  the 
drugs  ? — Yes. 


34861.  You  might  have  an  exceptional  case  that  would  TJr.  Cecil  E. 

require  very  expensive  drugs  ? — Yes,  I  might  have  a  case  Stephens. 

that  would  cost  me  £15  a  year  itself  in  di-ugs,  and  more.      , ,  \^r.,. 
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34862.  And  you  have  no  insurance  against  such  a  case  ?   

—No. 

34863.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  take  it  you  arc  in  private 
practice  ? — Yes. 

34864.  Is  there  any  other  private  practitioner  in  the 
same  village  ? — No. 

34865.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  drugs,  and  as  Tiie  financial 
you  say  the  tendency  of  unscrupulous  meclica.1  officers  eltect  of 

to  use  inferior  drugs,  is  there  not  also  a  tendency  in  the  P^ittiiig  upon 
■other  direction  if  the  guardians  provide  the  drugs  that  the  cos^t  of*"* 
more  expensive  drugs  might  be  used  by  the  medical  officer  ,|,.^„|^  aj,d 
in  an  experimental  way,  these  fancy  drugs  that  you  find  surgical 
advertised  in  the  medical  journals  ? — It  might  be,  cer-  a|)|)liaaces 
tainly,  but  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  little  safer  to  ^'J'  paiqiers. 
err  on  that  side,  than  on  the  side  of  giving  them  an  inferior 
drug  ? 

34866.  I  am  not  quite  so  certain  whether  it  would  be 
better  for  the  patients  ? — Not  the  experiment,  of  course, 
but  an  experiment  rests  with  the  doctor  in  any  case. 

34867.  You  draw  attention  to  the  district  over  wnich  J^^^.J.}  |:^[.  ^ 
you  are  medical  officer  being  outside,  as  it  were,  the  dis-       ,,f^i(.^^,l.^  ^j- 
trict  where  the  reheving  officer  resides  ? — Yes. 


for  greater 

34868.  As  there  are  five  medical  officer's  districts,  and  ^''-'^ilities  for 
only  two  reheving  officer's  districts,  each  of  the  medical  yrders'f  "r 
officer's  districts  could  not  possibly  have  a  reheving  nieilical  relief 
officer  residing  in  it  ? — No.  i„  mral 

34869.  It  is  only  an  incident  in  this  case  that  the 
relieving  officer  happens  to  be  a  long  way  from  your 
particular  point  ? — Yes. 

34870.  But  he  is  nearer  the  mecUcal  officers  in  the  other 
medical  relief  chstricts  ? — From  the  fifth  chstrict  of  the 
union  he  is  further  off  than  ever.  He  is  further  off  than 
he  is  from  my  district. 

34871.  Do  you  make  mention  of  this  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  districts  being  badly  divided  ? — No,  I 
am  not  drawing  attention  to  it  with  legard  to  that.  I 
am  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  should  be 
somebody  either  to  take  the  relieving  officer's  place  in 
each  parish,  simply  to  make  communication  between  the 
relieving  officer  and  the  pauper  more  convenient,  that 
is  all. 

34872.  You  would  get  over  that  difficulty  by  a  little 
more  power  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  district  medical 
officer  ? — Yes. 

34873.  With  regard  to  the  ordinary  case  that  does  not 
need  medical  extras,  you  have  no  difficulty  ?  You  attend 
those  without  an  order,  and  get  an  order  afterwards  ? — 
Yes,  I  do,  but  I  need  not  do  it. 

34874.  It  really  makes  no  difi'crence,  even  if  you  do  not 
get  an  order,  as  j^ou  do  not  get  paid  ? — It  makes  no 
dilferenee. 

34875.  If  you  get  the  order,  j'ou  get  nothing  for  it  ? — 
It  makes  not  the  slightest  chfference,  but  you  need  not  do 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  humane  man  would  do  it. 
You  must  remember  a  person  might  come  to  me  at  eleven 
or  twelve  o'clock  at  night  and  say  :  "  I  want  you  to  go  to 
So-and-so."-  I  might  say,  "Why  should  I  go  ?  I  have 
no  order  to  go."'  I  could  absolutely  refuse.  At  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  he  would  say,  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 
I  might  say,  "  If  you  want  me  to  go,  you  must  go  four 
miles  to  Chatteris  ;  then  come  back  four  miles  and  bring 
the  order  to  me,  then  I  will  go,  but  I  shall  not  go  until  I 
<!:et  it."    I  could  say  that  it  I  hked. 

34876.  Let  us  suppose  the  order  was  abohshed  alto- 
gether as  far  as  the  relieving  officer  is  concerned,  and 
the  medical  officer  had  to  attend  on  any  poor  person  ; 
then  the  medical  officer  would  be  in  a  worse  position 
than  he  is  now  ? — He  would.  I  do  not  wish  the  order 
to  be  abohshed,  but  I  want  it  made  more  convenient  for 
the  paupers  to  get  it. 

34877.  More  easily  accessible  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  care  in  j^^^j'^gl^f-'^, 
my  own  case,  but  I  think  it  should  be  so.  liy'disfricT 

34878.  In  cases  where  you  have  a  fee  for  attendance,  medical 

do  you  attend  any  case  before  you  get  an  order  7 —  officer  prior 

Yes,   occasionally,  and  send  the   person  for  an   order  *"  "^Jer  of 

,  guardians  or 

afterwards.  relieving 
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34879.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
guardians  to  give  you  an  order  ? — I  have  never  had  any. 

34880.  Do  you  provide  certificates  of  all  your  cases 
before  each  meeting  of  the  guardians,  and  certify  the 
health,  as  it  were,  of  the  patients  under  your  charge  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  ;  it  all  comes  in  a  book  ;  there  are  divisions 
in  this  book,  and  there  is  a  column  for  the  present  state 
of  the  patient :  Able  to  work  ;  Not  fit  to  work  ;  Better  ; 
Getting  Better  ;  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

34881.  You  send  the  book  to  the  guardians  ? — The 
book  goes  before  the  meeting  of  the  guardians. 

34882.  If  there  are  any  cases  which  require  indoor 
treatment  rather  than  outdoor,  in  your  opinion,  do 
you  mark  the  book  recommending  that  that  case  should 
be  taken  inside  ? — Yes. 

34883.  Do  you  find  the  guardians  usually  follow 
that  ? — Yes,  they  try  to  get  the  case  inside. 

34884.  They  take  your  advice  in  the  matter  ? — Yes, 
always. 

34885.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  With  regard  to  your  duty  to 
attend  all  cases,  supposing  there  is  a  severe  outbreak  of 
influenza,  you  might  be  let  in  for  attending  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  below  a  certain  degree  of  health, 
And  yet  you  would  not  get  nothing  more  for  it  ? — No, 
I  should  not.  That  is  hke  all  contracts — You  have 
to  take  the  bad  with  the  good,  but  there  are  times  when 
I  have  nothing  to  do  at  all. 

34886.  Most  contracts,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  at  any 
rate,  are  on  specifications  of  actual  work  to  be  performed, 
you  do  not  contract  in  a  vague  way  to  erect  a  building  ; 
you  contract  to  erect  a  building  of  a  certain  kind  ? — 
But  could  that  be  managed  in  the  case  of  medicine  ;  so 
much  a  case,  do  you  mean  ?  I  could  be  done  with  regard 
to  that. 

34887.  As  you  know,  in  the  eighteenth  century  you 
had  the  same  principle  applied  to  the  whole  relief  of  the 
poor.  You  had  what  was  called  farming  the  poor,  a 
man  imdcuook  to  relieve  the  whole  of  the  poor  for  a 
lump  si  m,  ouite  independently  of  how  many  ? — Yes. 

31888.  You  are  undertaking  to  attmd  the  whole  of 
the  poor  for  a  lump  sum,  quite  iiidcp  nJcnt'y  of  how 
many  ? — Yes. 

34889.  That  is  a  very  absurd  contract  from  a  business 
point  of  view  ? — It  is  ;  it  is  particularly  absurd  in  one 
way.  I  might  illustrate  it  to  you  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
workhouse  I  am  under  contract  to  attend  all  the  inmates 
of  the  North  Witchford  Workhouse  ;  nearly  forty  boarders 
came  do'mi — I  think  it  was  thirty-eight  or  forty — from 
the  Islington  Workhouse,  and  half  of  them  immediately 
went  into  the  infirmary,  and  I  had  to  supply  drugs  for 
those.  I  asked  the  guardians  for  some  recompense  for 
the  extra  drugs  I  had  used,  but  they  would  not  allow  it. 

34890.  You  are  working  a  system  which  is  quite  in- 
consistent with  business  principles  ? — Yes. 

34891.  Which  used  to  be  applied  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  whole  reUef  of  the  poor,  and  also  to  bridge 
repairiig,  road  mending,  lighting,  and  clearsing  ? — Yes. 

34892.  It  is  really  the  remains  of  a  thoroughly  vicious 
system  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so,  and  yet  how  would  you  do 
other^nse  ;  could  you  suggest  anything  to  do  otherwise  ? 
The  only  other  way  would  be  so  much  per  case,  but  then 
you  would  not  want  to  be  paid  the  same  for  a  case  which 
lasted  three  days  as  you  would  for  one  that  lasted  two  or 
three  months. 

34893.  There  is  another  way,  which  is  to  engage  you 
at  a  full  salary  for  your  whole  time,  as  a  public  health 
officer  is  engaged,  and  for  you  to  have  the  assistance  that 
you  required  for  your  work  ? — Yes. 

34894.  A  public  officer  of  health  undertakes  to  look 
after  the  sanitation,  but  he  is  paid  for  his  whole  time  ? — 

time"  district  Yes,  but  may  I  point  out  there  that,  with  regard  to  the 
^ffi'^^'^s'or  public  health  officer,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  reside 
medical"  stafi'  Perhaps  within  fifty  or  100  miles  of  part  of  his  district, 
for  rural  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  a  medical  officer  must 

•district?.  reside  close  to  his  patients,  and  the  salary  that  would  be 
needed  would  be  far  too  great.  You  would  have  to  give 
a  very  large  salary  for  a  man  doing  no  other  work  at  all. 
You  cannot  make  medical  officers'  districts  bigger. 

34895.  You  might  have  a  superior  medical  officer  and 
highly  trained  and  perhaps  quaUfied  women  working 
\mder  him  at  smaller  salaries  ? — -Yes,  you  might  have 
that. 
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34896.  And  highly  trainecf  nurses  ? — Yes,  you  could  Diffic 
have  a  senior  medical  officer  for  a  county,  managing  to  "  \ 
all  the  relief  of  the  county  in  that  way  perhaps.  time' 

34897.  Then  you  could  have  a  full-time  man  ? — You  [Jl^ggl 
could  have  half-time  men  under  him,  do  you  mean  ?  medi( 

34898.  Or  you  might  have  under  him  vv  omen  ?  — Yes,  f (^r  rd 
you  could.  distril 

34899.  Certified  midwives,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — 
Yes. 

34900.  He  could  be  called  in  when  the  cases  were 
serious  ? — Yes. 

34901.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  hierarchy,  in 
which  you  would  have  one  superior  officer  on  full-time, 
with  sufficient  assistants  under  him,  like  a  medical  officer 
of  health  of  the  county  has  inspectors  under  him  '? — Yes, 
but  those  people  under  him  would  have  to  be  qualified 
medical  practitioners. 

34902.  Supposing  you  had  qualified  women  whom  you 
could  get  at  £200  a  year  ? — If  you  have  all  these  under 
him  at  £200  a  year,  I  am  afraid  the  expense  would  be 
enormous.  For  instance,  I  get  £60  for  my  district,  and 
if  the  women  were  getting  £200  a  year  for  each  of  those 
to  give  their  whole  time,  and  then  another  man  at  the 
head  of  all  getting  perhaps  £500  or  £600  for  the  .county, 
the  expense  would  be  enormous. 

34903.  Unless  you  undertook  much  more  of  the  medical 
work  ? — That  is  my  j)oint,  you  camiot  undertake  bigger 
districts. 

34904.  But  you  might  undertake  a  far  larger  number  of 
patients  supposing  you  had  free  medical  assistance  ? — In 
rural  districts  you  can  only  go  a  certain  distance, 
because,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  emergency  the  people 
must  be  able  to  reach  you,  so  the  districts  cannot  be 
bigger. 

34905.  Not  with  motois? — Yes;  I  am  a  motorist 
myself ;  but  then  the  poor  pauper  has  not  a  motor  to 
reach  the  doctor. 

34905.  But  there  would  be  the  nurses,  if  you  had 
nurses  under  you  ? — Yes,  but  a  doctor  actually  might  be 
required  to  go  at  once. 

34907.  That  is  the  case,  of  course,  with  private  patients  ? 
— Yes,  but  then  generally  a  private  patient  would  not 
send  a  tremendous  distance  for  a  doctor. 

34908.  You  would  wish  too  large  a  district  ? — If  you 
had  a  district  big  enough  to  pay  £200  a  year  for  each 
under  medical  practitioner,  1  am  afraid  they  would  be 
enormous  districts,  and  not  at  all  v^'orkable. 

34909.  What  do  you  suggest  is  the  way  out  of  the  ryi^^^  ^ 
difficulty  as  regards  paying  medical  officers  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  way  medical  officers  mediei 
are  paid  now.    Tlie  only  thing  I  am  suggesting  is  as  officei 
regards  the  workhouse  medical  officer,  I  think  medical 
officers  are  very  well  paid  indeed,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  difficulty,  it  is  a  very  suitable  arrangement 
now. 

34910.  Except  as  to  the  drags  ? — Except  in  the  work- 
houses. I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  managed  quite 
outside,  but  certainly  in  the  workhotises  I  think  the 
drugs  ought  to  be  supplied. 

34911.  What  you  would  like  would  be  a  nurse  under  Need 
you  ? — A  nurse  under  me  in  my  outside  work.    I  have  ""[^^ 
them  in  the  workhouse. 

34912.  You  would  prefer  to  have  that  nurse  under  you 
and  the  board  of  guardians,  to  having  her  supplied  by  an 
amateur  Committee  ? — I  do  not  mind  much  how  she  is 
supplied,  if  the  nurse  is  not  working  under  the  direction 
of  the  doctor,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  right.  If  she  were 
appointed  for  the  parish,  and  the  medical  officer  is 
medical  officer  for  the  parish,  the  only  arrangement 
that  could  possibly  be  made  -would  be  for  her  to  work 
under  tho  medical  officer. 

34913.  What  happens  now  with  regard  to  the  nursing  Knral 
of  lying-in  cases  ? — The  neighbours  again,  but  there  you  arrangi 
have  a  little  better  chance.    TTio  woman  may  go  to  the  f'T  P*l 
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relieving  officer  and  say,  "  I  am  very  poor,  will  you 
allow  me  a  nurse  as  well  as  a  doctor  "  ;  and  the  re- 
lieving officer  says,  "  Yes."  Then  she  has  six  or  seven 
months  to  get  hold  of  a  niirso,  and  besides  there'  are  a 
good  many  nurses  not  certified  who  do  tliat  work  in  the 
district.  I  think  we  shall  have  a  certified  midwife  soon, 
although  the  thing  is  in  its  infancy,  it  will  come. 
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34914.  You  have  not  at  present  a  certified  person  ? — 
Not  at  present. 

34915.  Would  you  siiggest  that  the  certified  midwife 
should  be  paid  by  the  board  of  guardians  ? — No.  She 
might  be  allowed  so  much  for  attending  parish  cases, 
1.  t  I  should  think  she  would  do  other  work  as  well. 
Si.  would  come  for  her  o\m  living  into  each  parish  and 
loOi.  out  for  her  own  living,  therefore  she  would  probably 
make  an  arrangement  with  the  guardians  for  nursing  the 
parish  cases  at  a  certain  figure. 

>lief     34916.  I  gather  you  attend  cases  on  your  own  responsi- 
ilis-  bility;  you  decide  whether  they  are  sufficiently  destitute 
ical  or  not  to  be  paupers  ? — I  do  not  do  that ;  the  relieving 
officer  does  that  at  present. 

34917.  You  say  you  attend  them  first  ? — Yes,  I  happen 
to  know  them.  A  doctor  living  in  the  country  knows 
everybody.  I  know  them,  and  I  say.  Well,  if  I  do  not 
attend  this  person  without  an  order  he  ^v^lI  not  pay  me  ; 
ho  must  be  attended,  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  the 
thing. 

34918.  Have  you  got  any  idea  in  your  mind  what  you 
i  to  consider  destitution  from  the  point  of  view  of  free  medical 
e-     attendance  ? — Would  you  consider  a  person  destitute 

who  was  earning  the  ordinary  agricultvural  wage  ? — No, 
that  is  proved  not  to  be  destitution. 

34919.  If  a  man  earning  12s.  a  week  called  you  in  for 
the  lying-in  of  his  wife,  you  would  not  attend  her  ? — 
Certainly  I  should. 

34920.  Then  you  do  consider  that  is  destitution  ? — . 
You  mean,  as  regards  under  a  parish  order  ? 

34921.  Yes  ? — I  should  attend  her  in  any  case, 
but  it  depends  on  how  many  children  they  have  to  keep 
If  they  have  four  children,  they  are  entitled  to  an  order 
and  they  get  it  ;  and  if  they  have  less  ;  but  there  are 
certain  times  in  the  year  when  that  man  would  probably 
pay  me,  after  the  harvest,  for  instance. 

34922.  You  would  attend  that  case  ? — Certainly,  in 
any  case. 

34923.  How  would  you  recover  the  fee,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  ?  I  only  want  to  know  what  actually  happens. 
A  man  sends  for  you  who  is  in  employment,  and  you  go 
to  him  ? — Yes. 

34924.  What  influences  your  decision  as  to  whether 
you  apply  for  a  relief  order  for  that  man  or  whether  you 
insist  upon  his  paying  you,  or  how  can  you  insist  on  his 
paying  j'ou  ? — If  the  man  has  four  children,  I  tell  him 
he  can  go  and  practically  claim  an  order.  If  he  has  less, 
and  he  is  in  terribly  poor  circumstances,  and  says  to  me, 
"  I  have  been  out  of  work,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I 
say,  "  Well,  go  and  see  the  relieving  officer,  and  tell  him 
your  story,  he  will  very  likely  give  you  an  order,  if  he 
does  not,  you  must  leave  it  till  you  can  pay." 

34925.  Supposing  he  does  not  pay  you  ? — He  frequently 
does  not ;  he  goes. 

34926.  Then  you  do  not  recover  ? — No. 

34927.  Have  you  any  power  to  recover  ? — I  lose  £200 
a  year  by  it.  I  have  any  amount  of  power.  I  could 
do  it. 

34928.  You  never  have  recovered  ?— No,  I  have  never 
attempted  to  in  my  life. 

34929.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  You  have  never  recovered  through 
the  law  ?— No. 

34930.  (71/?-.  Russell  Wakefield.)  You  have  the  power 
at  common  law,  but  you  do  not  use  it  ? — That  is  so. 

34931.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  do  not  mean  you  have  never 
recovered  anything,  but  you  have  never  gone  to  law  for 
it  ? — That  is  so. 

34932.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  What  sort  of  level  of  income 
<y<if  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  attended  by  you  without 

charge  ?  Would  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  refuse  to  attend 
without  charge,  or,  at  any  rate,  try  and  persuade  him  to 
pay  you,  a  man  who  vs  as  earning  12s.  a  week,  with  two 
children  ? — Yes,  because  that  would  be  a  low  wage,  and 
he  would  earn  more  at  times.  I  should  not  insist  on 
payment  at  the  time,  but  I  should  attend  that  man  and 
expect  him  to  pay.  I  might  not  be  paid.  I  should 
expect  him  to  pay  perhaps  in  the  following  autumn, 
after  the  harvest. 
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34933.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  get  them  to  pay  ? —  Dr.  Cecil  E. 
Oh,  yes,  a  great  many  ;  they  are  generally  very  honest  Stephens. 
people,  indeed.    I  assure  you  that  persons  earning  12s.  "  

a  week,  with  four,  five,  and  six  children  even,  Uve  in  a  ^^06. 
cottage  on  a  farm  in  the  cleanest  state,  the  children  abso- 
lutely clean,  well  fed,  and  comfortably  dressed,  and  they 
manage  to  pay  their  bills.  It  is  a  marvellous  thing,  but 
they  do  it.  Another  person  earning  £1  or  £2  a  week 
has  not  a  penny  ;  it  depends  on  the  people. 

34934.  It  is  you,  and  not  the  board  of  guardians,  who  -phe  respec- 
determine  whether  a  man  is  technically  destitute  with  a  tive  spheres 
certain  income? — No,  it   is  really  the  relieving  officer  of  the  district 
who  does  that.  medical 

34935.  You  say  you  decide  whether  you  wiU  ask  that  °^fe';'int"^ 
man  to  send  for  an  order  ? — I  do  it  more  as  a  friend  of  officer  in  test- 
the  man.    I  say,  "  You  had  better  let  the  guardians  pay  ing  desti- 
this  instead  of  you,"  try  them  ;  It  is  a  very  little  matter  tution. 

for  me  if  he  gets  the  order.    It  is  really  the  relieving 
officer  that  has  to  look  into  the  matter 

34936.  Are  you  often  called  in  to  see  widows  with 
children  who  are  receiving  relief  for  those  children? — 
Frequently. 

34937.  Do  you  consider  the  relief  which  they  get  The  ade- 
actually  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  health  ? — Yes,  quacy  of 
always.  wklow^witlv 

34938.  It  is  sufficient  ? — In  my  district  it  is.  children. 

34939.  What  do  they  actually  get  ? — They  get  about 
5s.  6d.,  and  there  is  a  certain  allowance  for  each  chdd. 

34940.  The   usual   allowance  is   Is.   6d.  ? — For  each 
child,  is  it  ? 

34941.  A  shilling  or  eighteen  peace  ? — I  have  not  much 
to  do  with  that  side,  does  not  the  mother  get  half  a  crown 
or  3s.  ? 

34942.  That  is  not  usual,  the  usual  allowance  is  Is.  6d., 
sometime;  it  is  only  Is.,  and  nothing  allowed  to  the  mother? 
— We  are  rather  better  than  that  I  think. 

34943.  I  want  to  ask  the  question  because  one  medical 
officer  told  me  that  they  sufi'ered  from  chronic  debility 
owing  t3  the  lick  of  fool  on  this  small  allowance  ;  that 
is  not  your  experience  ? — No.  I  am  afraid  you  may  get 
bad  ideas  from  me  on  that  point,  because  I  am  the  medical 
officer  to  rather  a  lavish  board  in  that  wav  and  a  kind- 
hearted  board  ;  you  may  get  rather  wrong  ideas  as  to  the 
general  system.  I  cannot  tell  you  about  the  others. 
Here  they  are  very  good.  They  give  it  to  the  limit  with 
regard  to  widows  and  children,  children  especially. 

34944.  They  can  give  to  any  amount  they  like,  there 
is  no  limit  ? — They  give  it  to  a  high  limit ;  I  have  knovm 
a  case  where  a  widow,  I  am  sure,  has  had  5s.  a  week  and 
the  children  6d.  a  week  each,  and  she  has  probably  earned 
a  little  money  herself. 

34945.  Five  shillings  a  week  herself  ? — Yes  ;   and  6d. 
for  each  child  ;  I  know  that. 

34946.  (Mr.  Russell   Wakefield.)  May  I  take  it,  with  The  qu  ilit> 
regard  to  the  kind  of  nursing  that  you  would  hke  in  the  requisite  foi 
village  life,  that  you  want  rather  a  sensible  trained  person  I'^iral  nurses, 
who  can  help  in  reference  to  the  general  matters  than  a 

person  who  is  trained  and  skilled  in  the  medical  sense  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  better,  much  better,  because  she  would 
probably  do  up  the  house  as  well  as  nurse  the  patient. 

34947.  (Bishoj}  of  Ross.)  Under  your  present  system,  The  check  on 
without  any  medical  inspection  with  regard  to  these  n,'edic-\ 
outdoor  cases,  would  not  the  patients  or  the  patients'  officer's 

f  I  lends  complain   in   case  the   medical   officer  grossly  nefdect  of 
neglected  the  case  ? — Yes,  but  some  of  the  parish  patients  his^duties. 
have  very  small  brains.    They  have  absolutely  all  com- 
plaint knocked  out  of  them.    They  have  got  no  spirit 
left,  some  of  these  people,  and  those  are  the  very  people 
that  are  most  likely  to  be  neglected. 

34948.  I  should  have  thought  some  of  their  relatives 
or  neighbours  would  take  up  their  case  ? — They  might ; 
but  the  average  agricultural  labourer  is  rather  a  selfish 
man  in  many  things  of  that  sort,  and  he  minds  his  own 
business. 

34949.  As  a  matter  ot  fact,  you  are  not  aware  that  sueh 
complaints  have  been  made,  I  suppose  ? — I  have  always 
been  in  one  district,  and  I  hope  they  have  not  been  made. 
I  do  not  know  of  them  being  made. 

34950.  With  regard  to  the  wages  of  those  women  Average 
who  work  in  the  fields,  are  there  not  long  periods  of  the  wajje  of 
year  when  there  is  no  work  in  the  fields  for  the  women  ? —  rural  women 
Yes.  workeis. 
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.34951.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  ? — Now  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  Fens  ;  I  live  in  the  Fens, 
they  [lick  up  mangolds  and  carrots,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

34952.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  in  January 
or  February  ? — In  January  and  February  there  would 
be  nothing  to  do  for  them,  all  the  spring  time. 

34953.  Until  March  or  April  ? — Or  even  later  sometimes. 

34954.  Again  at  midsummer,  June  or  July,  there  would 
not  be  much  work  in  the  fields  for  women  ? — There  is  pea- 
pulling  then. 

34955.  Leaving  out  those  periods,  do  you  think  their 
wages  would  average  2s.  a  day  all  the  j'ear  round  ?— 
Leaving  out  those  periods  ? 

34956.  Do  j'ou  think  they  would  average  12s.  a  week 
all  the  year  round  ? — Licluding  those  periods  ? 

34957.  I  gathered  irom  you  that  they  would  have  an 
average  wage  of  2s.  a  day  all  the  year  round.  That  would 
be  12s.  a  week  for  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year  ? — I  mean 
when  they  were  at  work. 

34958.  Only  when  they  were  at  work  ? — Yes ;  and 
they  are  at  work  about  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
I  am  sorry  it  I  misled  you. 

34959.  That  reduces  it  by  one-third  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

34960.  So  then  we  have  got  an  average  of  Is.  4d.  a 
day  for  all  the  year  round  ? — Yes. 

34961.  What  are  the  wages  of  men  in  your  district 
all  tlic  year  round  ?  Take  a  man  who  is  employed  per- 
m.anently  by  tlie  week  all  the  year  round  ?  I  suppose 
there  arc  such  cases  ? — Yes. 

34962.  Wiat  would  the  wages  be  for  such  a  man  ? — 
In  the  case  of  a  simple  agricultural  labourer  I  do  not 
think  you  would  get  any  man  working  throughout  the 
year  under  15s. 

34963.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Has  he  to  pay  his  own  rent  ? — 
Yes. 

34964.  {Bishop  of  Boss.)  That  corresponds  with  the 
idea  I  had,  nanielj',  that  the  wages  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  in  England  permanently  employed  are  from  15s. 
to  18s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

34965.  So  your  district  is  on  the  same  level  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  it  is  rather  good,  they  make  a  lot  of  money. 

34966.  (Dr.  Doicnes.)  Do  medical  clubs  flourish  in  your 
district  ? — ^'e^y  much. 

34967.  Wiat  is  the  usual  payment  ? — For  the  doctor 
alone  ? 

34f68  The  subscription  per  week  or  per  year  for  the 
member  ? — Who  to  ? 

34969.  To  the  club  ?— I  really  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  know  that.    I  know  what  they  pay  me. 

34970.  {Mr.  Booth.)  When  you  speak  of  their  being  all 
in  clubs,  it  is  not  one  club,  but  a  number  ? — Several  clubs. 

34971.  Are  you  the  doctor  of  any  of  these  clubs  ? — I 
have  about  seven  clubs. 

34972.  Of  which  you  are  the  medical  man  ? — Yes. 

34973.  The  medical  officer  has  to  certify,  of  course,  to 
the  truth  of  the  fact  that  they  are  ill  ? — Yes. 

34974.  He  has  also  to  attend  the  cases  ? — Yes. 

34975.  During  the  illness  ? — Yes. 

34976.  And  for  those  services  you  contract  ? — Yes. 

34977.  So  that  that  is  another  of  the  vague  responsi- 
bilities that  you  incur  ? — Yes. 

34978.  The  treatment  does  not  include  the  wife  and 
chikhen  ? — No,  not  in  my  district,  but  it  does  in  many. 
I  do  not  attend  any  -n-ives  or  children  on  the  clubs,  but 
then,  that  only  refers  to  my  district. 

34979.  But  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  male  popula- 
tion are  on  clubs  ? — Nearly  every  man  ;  there  are  very 
few  that  are  not,  but,  of  course,  there  are  a  few. 

34980.  So  that  your  duties  cover  the  contract  with  the 
Poor  Law  authorities,  your  contract  with  these  clubs  and 
your  general  practice  as  a  medical  practitioner  ? — Yes. 

34981.  And  the  work  is  necessarily  extraordinarily 
elastic  and  varying  ? — Very. 
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34982.  From  year  to  year  and  season  to  season  ? — Yes. 

34983.  And  those  risks  of  having  to  work  double  tides 
at  times,  and  having  comparatively  nothing  to  do  at 
others,  are  part  of  your  hfe  ? — They  are. 

34984.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  May  I  ask  one  question  about  the  Tlie  wage 
wages  ?  You  give  us  the  average  wages  of  the  weekly  agricultui 
labourer,  how  would  they  compare  with  yearly  labourers,  'alioiuers 
carters  and  shepherds  ? — Shepherds  would  get  more. 

34985.  As  much  as  £1  a  week  ? — You  are  asking  me  a 
question  I  cannot  answer  because  we  have  hardly  a 
sheep  in  the  whole  district,  and  carters  we  have  none. 

34986.  You  have  not  ? — We  have  the  labourer  who 
acts  as  a  carter. 

34987.  He  is  not  a  yearly  man  as  opposed  to  the  weekly 
men  ? — No  ;  then  there  are  horsekeepers,  they  get  more  ; 
they  get  18s.  and  £1  a  week. 

34988.  And  have  longer  hours,  I  suppose  ? — They  have 
longer  hours. 

34989.  What  do  rents  average  ? — £6  a  year  in  the 
village,  and  there  are  a  great  many  cottages  on  the  farms 
where  the  rent  is  free. 

34990.  That  is  to  say,  that  would  come  to  Is.  Od.  or  Is- 
6d.  a  week  or  more  ? — For  a  cottage  in  the  village  they 
would  have  to  pay  Is.  6d.  a  week. 

34991.  And  out  in  the  country,  I  suppose,  rather  less  ? 
— Yes,  because  as  a  rule  the  cottages  are  on  the  farms, 
they  are  considered  of  no  account.  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
any  difference  hardly  to  the  wages  ;  they  Uve  rent  free. 

34992.  Have  you  many  cases  under  your  notice  ? — I 
should  have  said,  in  giving  you  the  figure  of  an  agricul- 
tural labo'arcr  earning  15s.  a  week  steadily,  that  he  is 
generally  suj)pliod  with  a  ton  of  coal  yearly. 

34993.  And  a  cottage,  practically  ? — A  ton  of  coal  and  a 
cottage. 

349')4.  (Mr.  Booth  )  I  asked  whether  it  included  rent, 
and  you  said  it  did  not.  Ho  does  not  pay  his  own  rent  ? — 
In  some  cases  he  does  and  in  some  cases  he  does  not. 
There  are  many  cases  on  the  farms  where  I  know  labourers 
are  earning  15s.  a  week,  and  they  live  rent  free  and  have  a 
ton  of  coal. 

34995.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  It  is  probably  when  they  are 
engaged  by  the  year  all  the  year  round  that  they  get  a 
free  cottage  ? — They  do  if  they  live  on  the  farm. 

34996.  If  they  were  engaged  only  by  the  day  they 
would  probably  have  to  pay  for  their  cottage  ? — If  they 
live  anywhere  else  than  on  the  farmers'  own  land,  and  some 
of  them  are  big  landowners,  they  would  have  to  pay  rent. 

34997.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  a  number  of  cottages,  I 
suppose,  belonging  to  small  owners  who  let  them  at  what 
rent  they  can  get  for  them  ? — Yes. 

34998.  When  you  say  the  average  wages  are  15s.  do  you 
often  find  those  are  eked  out  by  members  of  the  family, 
boys  at  home,  I  mean  ?  I  want  to  get  at  the  amount  of 
money  going  into  the  house  in  the  couree  of  a  week  ? — 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  sometimes,  where  there  are 
sons  over  fourteen.  The  agricultural  labourer  is  not  so 
well  off  now  as  he  was  before  the  new  Education  Act  came 
in.  In  .several  rural  districts  the  limit  of  age  for  going  to 
school  was  thirteen,  now  it  is  fourteen,  and  they  do  not  avail 
themselves  very  much  of  jjassing  the  examinations  earlier, 
and,  therefore,  leaving  school  early,  so  the  labourer  is  not 
quite  so  well  off  because  the  children  do  not  work  so  early. 

34999.  Do  you  find  the  young  members  of  the  family 
do  stop  at  home  much  now  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal. 

35000.  You  have  cases  in  your  mind,  cases  of  famihes  ? 
— Yes,  a  great  many. 

35001.  Then  the  family's  receipts  would  go  up  to  £2  ? — 
Yes,  they  would,  they  go  up  very  much,  they  pay  the 
parents  as  lodgers. 

35002.  Do  you  find  there  is  much  difiiculty  in  your 
district  in  procuring  milk  ? — Great  difficulty.  In  the  Fen 
District  there  is  no  grass  district  at  all.  It  is  all  black 
ground,  and  grass  will  not  grow,  so  we  get  no  cows. 

35003.  What  substitute  do  the  people  use  ? — They  have 
to  send  to  the  high  land,  that  is  to  say,  land  that  was  at  one 
time  island,  there  is  plenty  of  grass  there,  but  that  may  be 
three  or  four  miles  away,  they  can  generally  get  it  within 
three  miles. 
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35004.  But  that  is  a  business,  as  they  call  it  ? — Yes. 

35005.  The  farmers  do  not  supply  their  hands  with  it  ? 
— No,  they  separate  all  their  milk  now,  using  mechanical 
means  for  separating  the  cream  from  the  milk,  all  the 
cream  is  made  into  butter,  and  it  is  sold  in  that  way.  They 
do  not  hke  giving  the  milk  away  or  selling  the  milk  as  new 
milk. 

35006.  Have  you  any  what  I  may  call  characteristic 
complaints  in  your  district  ?  Is  there  still  in  the  Fens 
any  common  run  of  illnesses  ? — No,  not  now,  not  at  all,  in 
fact,  I  think  there  is  less  malaria  there  than  anywhere  now, 
it  is  so  perfectly  drained. 

35007.  Is  the  use  of  opium  extinct  ? — Practically,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  few  very  old  people,  they  still  take  it. 
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35008.  (Mrs.  Webh.)  Is  that  15s.  continuous 
that  would  be  for  an  agricultural  labourer. 

35009.  That  are  not  discharged  in  the  bad  times  ? — No,  n  Dee.  1906. 

I  am  talking  of  a  man  now  who  would  work  on  a  farm  as  a   

labourer  all  the  year  round.  Wages  of 

agricultural 

35010.  And  would  be  paid  regularly  ? — Yes.  labourers. 

35011.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  Wet  or  fine  ? — Yes,  wet  or  fine. 

35012.  Would  he  earn  more  in  harvest  ? — He  probably 
would  ;  but  I  am  giving  you  as  for  an  average  all  the  year 
round  ;  it  might  be  lis.  a  week. 

35013.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  piece  work  in 
harvest  ? — Yes,  there  would  be. 


Lieut.-Col.  Emanuel  Montefiore,  called ;  and  Examined. 
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35014.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Medical 
Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — I  am. 

35015.  You  have  prepared  an  interesting  statement 
upon  the  subject  of  medical  relief  in  London  ;  we  propose 
to  treat  that  as  your  evidence  in  chief  and  put  a  few  ques- 
tions to  you  upon  it  ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness  handed 
in  the  following  statement). 

I  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  for  over  twenty-two  years. 

1.  This  Society  has  been  for  many  years  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  charitable  and  Poor  Law  medical  rehef  of 
the  metropolis,  fearing  that  the  increase  of  indiscriminate 
medical  relief  was  undermining  the  independence  of  the 
working  classes,  and  inducing  many  of  them  to  take  the 
first  step  towards  pauperism. 

2.  In  March,  1871,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
appointed  a  Medical  Committee  to  advise  it  on  all  medical 
matters.  Later  in  the  year  they  reported  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  instituting  provident  dispensaries,  and  submitted 
model  rules  for  their  management,  which  have  been  since, 
from  time  to  time,  revised. 

3.  In  1874,  the  late  Rev.  J.  F.  Kitto,  at  that  time 
perpetual  curate  at  St.  Matthias',  Poplar,  writing  to  the 
"  Times  "  on  the  administration  of  medical  relief  in  the 
out-patient  departments  of  the  great  London  hospitals, 
said  :  "I  write  in  the  tme  interest  of  the  hospitals,  and 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
poorer  classes,  when  I  see  that  such  wholesale  relief,  from 
whatever  source  it  comes,  tends  to  uproot  the  independ- 
ence of  the  recipient  and  is  the  first  step  in  the  too  easy 
road  which  leads  to  hopeless  and  degrading  pauperism." 

4.  Shortly  after  this.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  a  member 
of  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Society,  wrote  to  the 
"  Times  "  upon  the  hospital  out-relief  system,  and 
concluded  his  letter  in  these  words  :  "  If  a  great  deal  of 
what  goes  as  medical  relief  were  discontinued,  our  lapsed 
London  population  would  have  a  better  chance  of  reform- 
ing their  physical  and  moral  stamina." 

5.  In  1875  leading  men  of  the  medical  profession 
memorialised  the  British  Medical  Association  ;  they 
pointed  out  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  hospitals 
and  free  dispensaries,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Association  would  promote  some  reform.  But  no  steps 
appear  to  have  been  taken  in  consequence. 

6.  Early  in  the  year  1879,  the  Medical  Committee,  then 
composed  largely  of  medical  men,  issued  a  letter  of  in- 
vitation to  the  Benefit  and  Friendly  Societies  of  London, 
pointing  oiit  the  advantage  of  extending  the  club  doctor 
system  on  the  mutual  assurance  principle  to  their  wives 
and  children  and  others,  and  asking  them  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. A  large  representative  meeting  was  held  in 
June  1879  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
M.P.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  formation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Provident  Dispensaries  Association.  This 
has  now  become  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical 
Association  which  has  continued  to  do  good  work  in 
pushing  forward  provident  dispensaries  in  many  parts  of 
London. 

7.  In  1886  1  visited  the  workhouse  infirmaries  and 
Poor  Law  dispensaries  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  January 
1887  I  read  a  paper  upon  them  before  the  Hospitals 
Association,  and  in  the  year  1890  I  went  to  Edinburgh 
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and  Glasgow  and  the  English  provincial  cities  to  visit  the 
charitable  and  rate-supported  medical  institutions  with  a 
view  to  studying  the  methods  adopted,  and  I  later  reported 
to  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

8.  In  July  1889  a  largely  signed  petition*  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords  on  behalf  of  the  London 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  was  appointed  to  make  enquiry  in  regard  to  the 
financial  and  general  management  and  the  common 
organisation  of  medical  institutions,  endowed  and 
Voluntary,  and  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  Institutions  for  the  aid  of  the  sick  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  to  make  recommendations. 

9.  The  petition  stated  that  "  there  are  in  the  present 
administration  of  medical  relief  in  London  some  plain 
and  very  serious  defects,  of  which  many  who  are  well 
qualified  to  judge  are  cognisant,  and  with  regard  to  which 
complaint  has  frequently  been  made  in  the  general  and 
medical  press." 

"  That  these  defects  touch  very  diverse,  complex,  and 
powerful  interests,  while  as  to  their  relative  importance 
and  the  remedies  to  be  applied  for  their  removal,  there  is 
the  utmost  difference  of  opinion." 

10.  "  That  of  these  defects  the  following  may  more 
particularly  be  mentioned  : — 

1.  The  promiscuous  congregation  in  out-patient 
departments  of  large  crowds  of  persons,  who  in  most 
instances  are  suffering  from  slight  ailments  for  which 
skilled  hospital  treatment  is  quite  unnecessary,  is  a 
constant  hindrance  to  medical  instruction,  increases 
the  discomfort  and  pain  of  those  who  are  suffering 
from  severe  maladies,  and  occasions  much  vexatious 
and  needless  waiting. 

2.  The  indiscriminate  admission  to  the  benefits  of 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  tempts  many  who  can  pay 
for  medical  relief  to  become  occasional  recipients  of 
charity,  and  by  degrees  habitual  paupers. 

3.  The  provision  of  gratuitous  medical  relief  to 
large  numbers  of  persons  both  as  in  and  out-patients 
without  inquiry  or  any  sufficient  regulation,  is,  as 
investigation  shows,  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
motion of  provident  institutions,  at  which  medical 
treatment  can  be  secured  by  small  periodical  pay- 
ments. 

4.  Hospitals  and  free  dispensaries,  as  at  present 
administered,  usually  offer  no  special  advantages  to 
those  artisans  and  labourers  who  have  combined  to 
make  provision  against  times  of  sickness,  and  there  is 
no  recognised  relation  between  these  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  and  provident  institutions. 

5.  There  is  no  clear  and  definite  division  of  work 
between  voluntary  hospitals  and  dispensaries  and 
Poor  Law  Infirmaries  and  Dispensaries,  but  the 
former  deal  with  cases  which  might  more  properly  be 
left  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  latter  with  cases  which 
from  their  medical  interest  or  special  requirements,  or 
from  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  patient, 
might  more  properly  be  treated  in  charitable  institu- 
tions. 

*  Memorandum  on  the  Medical  Charities  of  London,  etc. 
(1899),  published  by  the  Cliarity  Organisation  Society. 
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6.  By  the  multiplication  of  gratuitous  and  part- 
pay  institutions,  and  the  absence  of  regulation  or 
organisation,  those  medical  men  whose  practice  lies 
among  the  poorer  classes  are  year  by  year  more 
severely  hampered  in  making  a  livelihood. 

7.  There  is  keen  and  continuous  competition  be- 
tween hospitals,  which  spend  year  by  year  suras 
considerably  larger  than  their  average  income  would 
justify,  and  are  thus  driven  to  resort  to  all  manner 
of  contrivances  to  meet  their  liabilities. 

8.  Year  by  year  also  new  hospitals  are  (some- 
times under  very  doubtful  auspices)  established  for 
the  treatment  of  special  diseases,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  provision  already  available. 

9.  The  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  often  ill- 
grouped  for  local  purposes,  and  though'  sometimes 
a  hospital  and  one  or  more  dispensaries  are  from 
tiieir  position  conveniently  placed  for  co-operation, 
there  is  no  settled  relation  or  agreement  between 
them  by  which  cases  may  be  transferred  from  dis- 
pensary to  hospital,  and  vice  versa. 

10.  There  is  no  imiform  system  of  keeping  and 
publishing  accounts." 

11.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  heard 
a  large  amount  of  evidence  during  the  Sessions  of  1890 
and  1891,  and  issued  their  Report*  in  1892,  in  which  they 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  Central  Hospital  Board 
for  London. 

The  duties  of  the  Central  Hospital  Board  recommended 
were  sketched  as  follows : — 

1.  It  should  receive  annual  reports,  statement  of 
accounts,  and  balance  sheets  from  all  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  with  a  return  of  the  total  number  of 
in-patients,  out-patients,  and  casualty  patients. 

2.  It  should  require  that  all  accounts  bo  audited 
by  competent  chartered  accountants. 

3.  It  should  arrange  that  all  medical  charities 
should  be  visited  and  reported  upon. 

4.  It  should  report  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
required,  all  proposals  for  new  hospitals. 

5.  It  should  publish  an  annual  report,  the  principal 
heads  of  which  might  be  as  follows  : — 

(a)  A  complete  statement  as  to  the  pecuniary 
position  of  each  medical  charity. 

(h)  A  statement  by  a  competent  authority 
as  to  the  existing  sanitary  condition  and  venti- 
lation of  each  hospital,  and  as  to  arrangements 
i  concerted  with  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 

(c)  An  account  of  the  number  of  beds  in  use, 
the  number  of  beds  unoccupied,  and  the  reasons 
why  they  are  unoccupied :  the  average  daily 
number  of  occupied  beds,  details  as  to  beds 
for  which  pajTnent  is  made,  and  the  number 
of  resident  medical  staff,  resident  officers,  nurses, 
and  servants. 

(d)  A  statement  as  to  the  method  according 
to  which  each  hospital  deals  with  its  out-patients 
and  casualty  patients,  and  the  number  of  each. 

(e)  Proposals  for  the  removal  of  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  to  places  where  further  hos- 
pital or  dispensary  accommodation  is  required, 
and  the  proposals  for  establishment  of  new 
hospitals,  and  all  other  matters  of  interest  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor. 

6.  The  proposed  board  should  early  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  possibihty  of  so  organising  medical 
charities  as  to  secure  their  co-operation  with  one 
another,  and  the  co-operation  of  medical  charity 
with  general  charity. 

The  Select  Committee  said : — 

12.  "  In  sketching  the  foregoing  outline  of  a  central 
body,  the  committee  are  desirous  of  expressing  their 
opinion  that  some  more  satisfactory  organisation  of 
medical  charity  is  most  desirable.  It  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  establishment  of  Poor  Law 
Infirmaries  and  rate-supported  asyhims  under  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Poor  Law  Act,  1807,  has  in  great  measure  altered 
the  relations  between  the  poor  and  the  hospitals  and 

*  Report  from  the  Select  Connnittee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Metropolitan  Hospitals  (.3  vol?.),  No.  H.L.  3412-16/1890- 
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everything  associated  with  medical  charity ;  and  the 
committee  cannot  shut  their  e3'es  to  the  possibihty  that, 
if  some  such  organisation  as  they  have  recommended 
is  not  adopted,  a  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  hospitals  to  have  recourse  either  to  Government 
aid   or   municipal  subvention." 

13.  The  Select  Committee  issued  with  their  report  a  large 
amount  of  tabulated  information  concerning  the  Metro- 
politan hospitals,  viz. 

(a)  Notes  respecting  their  system  of  government 
[h)  Notes  on  wards,  beds,  and  patients. 

(c)  Notes  on  nursing. 

(d)  Notes  on  honorary,  resident  medical  staff, 
officers  and  servants,  pensions  and  rates,  sanitary 
inspection  and  fire  precautions. 

Also  notes  upon  free  and  provident  dispensaries  or 
sick  clubs,  Poor  Law  dispensaries  and  sick  asylums. 

14.  In  July  1S92  a  conference  was  held  at  Spencer 
House  and  a  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  Select  Committee  with  reference 
to  the  formation  of  a  Central  Hospital  Board.  This 
Committee  issued  a  Report,  which  was  referred  back 
to  them  by  a  second  conference,  certain  members  of  which 
disapproved  of  the  large  representation  it  had  proposed 
to  give  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
and  the  Saturday  Fund.  The  disapproving  members 
formed  themselves  into  a  Committee  and  drew  up  a 
plan  for  grouping  the  medical  charities  in  order  to  give 
them  representation  upon  the  proposed  board  as  follows  : — 

Members. 

The  general  hospitals  (with  and  without 

schools)  20 

The  special  hospitals  (with  free  and  provi- 
dent Dispensaries       -       -       -       -  20 

The  Royal  Colleges  -       -       -       -  each 

General  Medical  Council    -       .       -  - 

Society  of  Apothecaries  .... 

General  Practitioners  .... 

Charity  Organisation  Society  - 

London  County  Council  .... 

Metropolitan     Hospital     Sunday,  and 

Saturday  Funds         -       -       -  each 

Metropo.itan  Asylums  Board 

Total  50 

15.  The  difference  between  the  two  last  schemes  were 
that : — 

In  the  first,  the  Saturday  and  Simday  Funds  were  to 
have  fourteen  members  each  ;  and  in  the  second,  one 
member  each. 

In  the  first,  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  were  to 
have  twenty-eight  members,  and  in  the  second,  forty 
members. 

In  the  first,  the  University  of  London  had  one  member  ; 
and  in  the  second,  it  was  not  represented. 

In  the  first,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  not 
represented ;  and  in  the  second,  it  was  to  have  one 
member. 

16.  In  1895  no  further  action  having  been  taken  by 
the  hospitals  or  other  outside  bodies,  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  called  many  special  meetings  of  their  council 
at  which  papers  *  were  read  urging  the  necessity  of  some 
Central  Hospital  Board  ;  a  large  General  Committee  was 
formed  to  initiate  the  scheme  t  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Board,  and  the  objects  of  the  proposed  scheme 
which  the  Committee  put  forward  may  be  summarised 
as  follows  : — 

I.  To  maintain  the  •  voluntary  system. 

II.  To  induce  co-operation  among  medical  institu- 
tions. 

III.  To  act  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  pubUc. 

IV.  To  advise  medical  institutions  ;  and  to  assist 
them  in  carrjnng  out  large  improvements,  if  desirable, 
by  reports  to  the  public,  and  by  grants  of  money  as 
far  as  the  means  of  the  board  will  admit. 

*  "  The  Need  for  a  Central  Hospital  Board  for  London  " 
and  "  Some  Features  of  Hospital  Finance,"  published  by 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  ,  „  i 

t  "  A.  Scheme  for  the  Formation  of  a  Central  Hospital 
Board  for  London  "  (1897).  Printed  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co. 
London. 
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V.  To  promote  the  consideration  of  the  hospital 
and  medical  needs  of  London  as  a  whole. 

The  board  shall  be  representative  of  all  interests. 

It  shall  not  interfere  with  the  management  of 
individual  institutions. 

It  will  act  by  advice  and  report  only. 

It  will  not  attempt  to  absorb  any  of  the  ordinary 
monetary  resources  of  the  medical  institutions,  but 
will  rely  chiefly  upon  bequests  or  foundation  grants. 

17.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  February,  1897,  His 
Majesty  the  King,  then  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
"addressed  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  which 
inaugurated  the  fund  commemorating  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  Victoria ;  in 
concluding,  he  used  these  words  : — • 

"  Finally,  I  venture  to  offer  a  word  in  general 
commendation  of  the  scheme.  Public  opinion  has 
shown  itself  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  and  I 
think  wisely,  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
voluntary  system  for  support  of  our  hospita,ls,  com- 
bined with  an  adequate  system  of  representation  of 
the  body  of  subscribers  in  their  control  and  manage- 
ment. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  these  institu- 
'  tions  are  to  be  saved  from  State  or  parochial  aid 
their  financial  condition  must  be  secured.  We  must 
recall  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the  purely  philan- 
thropic work  carried  on  in  relief  of  our  sick  poor 
we  look  to  the  voluntary  hospitals  for  the  means  of 
medical  education  and  the  advancement  of  medical 
science.  Our  hope  is  that,  by  the  aid  of  this  Com- 
memoration Fund,  we  may  be  enabled  to  secure  for 
these  necessary  institutions  sufficient  and  permanent 
support." 

18.  The  "  Fund  "  has  raised,  since  its  establishment, 
the  large  sum  of  money  amounting  to  £1,207,474.  In 
1905,  it  awarded  £100,000  to  ninety-four  hospitals.  Of 
this  amount  £72,200  was  granted  as  donations  to  ninety- 
one  hospitals,  and  £27,800  as  annual  grants  to  twenty 
hospitals. 

19.  It  has  been  the  means  of  opening  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  poor  of  the  Metropolis  443  beds  which  were  closed 
owing  to  want  of  money.  Visitors  have  been  appointed  to 
pay  annual  visits  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  condition  of  the 
institutions  has  been  reported  upon,  and  advice  offered 
upon  various  points  of  administration. 

20.  The  "  Fund  "  has  succeeded  in  amalgamating  the 
three  Orthopcsdic  Hospitals  which  in  future  will  conduct 
their  work  in  one  establishment. 

21.  When  the  general  committee  learnt  of  the  forma- 
tion of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Fund,  they  for- 
warded a  petition*  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
was  signed  by  many  of  the  medical  profession  and  by 
others  who  were  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor, 
in  which  they  prayed  that  the  fund  might  be  formed  into 
a  fully  representative  Central  Hospital  Board  for  London. 
However,  although  a  gracious  answer  was  received 
promising  attention  to  the  petition  it  was  afterwards 
stated  in  the  First  Reportf  of  the  Fund  that :  "  In  view 
of  the  controversial  character  of  the  proposition  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  to  establish  a  Central 
Hospital  Board  for  London,  it  is  inexpedient  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Hospital  Fund  for  London  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  movement." 

22.  In  May  1897  the  Board  of  the  Westminster 
Hospital  invited  representatives  of  the  general  hospitals 
with  schools  to  a  Conference,  and  in  June  of  that  year,  at 
an  adjourned  meeting,  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed  : — 

1.  Tliat  this  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
hospitals  of  London  with  medical  schools  attached 
duly  authorised  to  express  the  opinion  of  their  re- 
spective boards  or  committees  of  management, 
deprecates  the  endeavour  now  being  made  to  connect 
the  existence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Fund  with  the 
proposal  to  form  a  Central  Hospital  Board  for  London 
on  lines  that  have  been  made  public,  and  to  ad- 
minister the  fund. 

2.  That  this  conference  deprecates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Central  Hospital  Board  having  any  control 
over  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  Hospitals 
or  Medical  Schools  of  the  Metropohs. 

*  Petition  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wale'^. 
+  First  Annual  Report  of  H.R.H.  tlie  Prince  of  Wales' 
Hospital  Fund  for  London. 
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Since  that  date  the  Central  Hospital  Association  has 
been  formed  under  the  title  of  Central  Hospital  Council. 

23.  On  learning  of  the  proposal  to  establish  the  Central 
Hospital  Association,  the  General  Committee  for  the 
Promotion  of  a  Central  Hospital  Board,  desirous  not  of 
promoting  any  particular  scheme,  but  of  advancing  any 
plan  that  might  in  time  lead  to  the  fulfilment  nf  the  objects 
that  they  had  in  view,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Conference  convened  to  establish  the  Association, 
asking  him  to  receive  a  deputation.  This  was  refused  ; 
but  the  General  Committee  nevertheless  persisted  in  its 
efi^orts,  and  issued  letters!"  to  the  boards  of  each  of  the 
Metropolitan  General  Hospitals  with  Schools,  urging  that 
representatives  of  special  hospitals  should  be  included  in 
the  Central  Association,  and  that  representatives  of  the 
general  practitioners  should  also  be  placed  upon  it. 

The  Council  may  be  useful,  but  its  transactions  have 
not  been  made  public. 

24.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  sug- 
gested that  the  new  Central  Hospital  Board  which  they 
recommended,  should  early  turn  its  attention  to  the  better 
co-operation  of  medical  charities  with  one  another,  and 
with  general  charities.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of 
this  recommendation,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
have  trained  certain  experienced  persons  to  become 
Almoners  at  hospitals. 

25.  In  1895,  the  first  Almoner,  who  had  been  trained  by 
the  Society,  was  appointed  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital, 
and  there  are  now  trained  Almoners  at  nine  hospitals. 

26.  Dr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century,"  in  1892,  sketched  the  work  of  the  modern 
Hospital  Almoner  as  follows  : — 

"  People  talk  of  medical  charity  as  if  it  were  a  th'ng 
apart,  unlike  all  other  forms  of  charity, to  be  regulated 
by  no  principles,  to  be  bettered  by  no  co-operation 
with  others.  The  Select  Committee  make  it  one  of 
their  suggestions  that  the  new  board  which  they  pro- 
pose should  early  turn  its  attention  to  the  better  co- 
operation of  medical  charities  with  one  another  and 
with  general  charities.  This  is  a  new  line.  But  if 
there  is  to  be  co-operation,  what  should  be  the  method 
of  it  ?  At  the  present  time,  what  more  glaring  picture 
of  charitable  impotence  is  there  than  that  destitute 
persons  should  constantly  apply  to  a  free  dispensary 
for  drugs  which  cannot  benefit  them  if  they  lack  the 
necessary  food ;  or  that  in  the  same  illness  they  should 
go  from  one  out-patient  department,  free  or  even 
part-pay  disijensary,  to  another  without  any  heed 
being  paid  to  their  actual  condition  ?  To  be  effectual, 
even  to  be  equitably  administered,  medical  charity 
must  act  in  alliance  with  general  charity.  Their 
cause  is  one.  Their  difficulties  are  very  similar. 
Each  v/ill  succeed  better  with  the  help  of  the  other. 
For  almonership  in  general  charity,  a  trained  and 
experienced  person  is  wanted,  a  man  or  woman  of 
some  insiglit,  prompt  decision,  and  firmness.  This  is 
a  new  field  of  work,  but  slowly  people  are  being  trained 
for  it ;  and  the  cost,  which  might  be  met  from  other 
than  hospital  funds,  would  not  be  greater  than  that 
of  an  inquiry  officer.  If  such  an  aid  be  forthcoming, 
we  would  connect  him  or  her  with  one  or  more  hos- 
pitals as  the  need  might  be.  The  hospital  authorities 
would  first  of  make  their  selection  of  out-patient 
cases.  Some  of  these  might  apparently  require  other 
charitable  help.  To  these  the  almoner  would  attend. 
Others,  because  of  their  poverty,  "  not  being  in  cir- 
cumstances to  pay  for  treatment  and  physic,"  to  use 
the  words  on  the  old  St.  Thomas's  out-patient  letters, 
would  receive  medical  assistance  at  the  hospital,  and 
might  be  otherwise  helped  also.  Those  who  were 
destitute  might  be  referred  to  the  relieving  officer  of 
their  district.  Persons  who  could  afford  to  belong  to 
a  provident  club  or  dispensarj^  might  be  referred  to 
one.  Some  might  be  told  that  they  should  go  to  a 
general  practitioner. 

"  A  thoroughly  experienced  person  could  form  a 
fairly  good  judgment  on  a  short  examination.  In 
cases  continuing  to  attend  the  hospital,  and  also  in 
others,  reference  might  be  made  to  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Committees  or  other  agencies,  who  would  try. 
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if  possible,  to  effect  some  lasting  good  on  the  non- 
medical side.  The  provident  dispensaries  would  be 
promoted  and  kept  in  touch  with  the  hospitals,  and, 
while  medical  interests  had  a  first  consideration, 
something  would  be  done  to  utilise  both  general 
charity  and  the  Poor  Law. 

"  The  gadding  about  to  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
cannot  be  stopped,  but  it  can  be  checked.  It  is  true 
that,  as  the  Select  Committee  say,  there  is  no  serious 
abuse  of  out-patient  departments  from  the  mendicity 
standpoint.  But  that  there  is  waste  and  dislocation 
is  evident.  If  we  cared  enough  about  the  out-patients 
as  individuals,  we  would  combine  for  their  better  all- 
round  treatment." 

27.  Miss  Nussey,  Almoner  of  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Work  of  a  Hospital  Almoner 
in  an  Out-Patient  Department,"  gives  a  fair  account  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  post. 

28.  The  Society  believe  that  the  proper  administration  of 
the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  is  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
concern  of  the  medical  profession  and  gravely  affects  the 
interests  of  those  medical  men  who  practice  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  Metropolis,*  and  they  have  therefore 
considered  certain  resolutions  which  have  been  passed  by 
the  Hospitals  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
have  adopted  them  with  certain  emendations.  (For 
resolutions  as  adopted,  see  App.  No.  XXII  (A) ). 

29.  It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  recommended  that  free 
dispensaries  should  be  merged  into  provident  dispen- 
saries. It  is  felt  that  the  free  dispensaries  are  no  longer 
required.  Many  of  them  were  instituted  before  the 
hospitals  had  out-patient  departnaents  ;  of  thirty-seven 
free  dispensaries,  twelve  were  established  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  between  the  years  1757  and 
1789  :  nineteen  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
between  the  years  1801  and  1850  :  and  six  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  between  the  years  1851  and 
1871. 

30.  The  great  importance  of  a  thorough  co-operation 
between  hospitals  and  provident  dispensaries  is  recognised 
by  all,  but  some  people  say  that  such  co-operation  is 
useless  as  the  number  of  provident  dispensaries  is  too  small ; 
if,  however,  the  conversion  of  free  dispensaries  into  dis- 
pensaries conducted  on  provident  lines  could  be  accom- 
plished, there  would  be  a  sufficiency  of  provident  dis- 
pensaries within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  general 
hospitals  to  render  such  co-operation  feasible.  I  wish  to 
hand  in  a  map  with  a  key  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
within  the  county  of  London,  with  the  general  hospitals 
marked  thereon,  together  with  the  provident  dispensaries 
and  free  dispensaries,  and  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and 
dispensaries. 

31.  The  methods  by  which  admission  is  gained  to  the 
hospitals  vary  very  much.  Some  hospitals  require 
govemoi-s'  "  letters "  ;  these  are  for  varjing  periods. 
They  are  a  source  of  much  abuse  and  serve  no  good 
purpose  ;  it  was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  gravity  of  disease 
should  be  the  only  passport  to  the  wards  of  our  general 
hospitals.  The  Lords  remarked  on  this  subject  that, 
"  The  abolition  of  '  letters  '  was  advocated ;  it  was 
shown,  however,  that  subscriptions  were  made  to  hospitals 
by  friendly  societies,  provident  institutions,  and  business 
establishments,  and  notably  by  the  Hospital  Saturday 
Fund,  with  an  express  view  to  obtaining  in  return  and 
making  full  use  of  letters  of  admission  ;  and  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  some  hospitals  derive  a  substantial  part  of 
their  funds  through  the  system  of  supplying  these  letters 
to  their  subscribers." 

32.  At  other  hospitals  payment  is  required,  or  "  letters  " 
and  payment.  The  Lords  in  their  Report  stated : — 
"  The  system  of  part-pay  is  very  common  in  the  special 
hospitals  ;  Guy's  also  ha-i  adopted  it  for  out-patients,  who 
are  invited  to  contribute  something  towards  the  cost  of 
their  medicine.  .  .  .  The  upholders  of  the  system  urge 
that  it  is  better  for  the  poor  to  pay  something,  if  they  can 
afford  it,  however  small,  than  to  pay  nothing  at  all ; 
such  payments  are  good  morally  for  the  poor,  and  good 

*  Evidence  may  be  >ought  on  this  point  from  the  Metro- 
politan Countiea  branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
the  East  London  Medical  Society,  and  the  South  London 
Medical  Society. 


materially  for  the  hospitals,  whose  financial  difficulties 
might  to  a  great  extent,  be  removed  by  them.  It  was 
denied,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  strong  evidence,  that 
in  the  part-pay  hospitals  the  free  patients  were  worse 
treated  than  the  paying  ones.  In  its  effect  upon  private 
practice,  however,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that, 
unless  great  care  is  taken  to  exclude  all  but  the  very 
poor,  this  system,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  tend  to  force 
down  private  fees  ;  and  the  more  so  if  it  is  true,  as  alleged 
that  the  poor  do  not  in  general  appreciate  the  distinction 
between  paying  part  and  paying  the  whole,  so  that, 
however  small  the  pajment  is,  they  imagine  themselves  to 
be  giving  the  price  of  what  they  receive.  .  .  ."  Also, 
"  The  evils  alleged  to  exist  under  this  head  were  by  some 
witnesses  charged  in  particular  against  the  special  hospitals 
where  the  part-pay  system  is  most  prevalent,  and  where 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  want  of  discrimination  is 
shown  in  the  admission  of  patients.  ..." 

33.  The  question  of  payment  by  out-patients  has  been  p^y^gQi 
considered  by  the  Medical  Committee,  and  they  are  of  out-pati( 
opinion  that  it  acts  injuriously  on  general  practitioners,  of  volunt 
and  without  careful  investigation  in  each  case  it  must  be  liospitali 
considered  an  evil,  and  that  it  also  creates  in  the  minds  ^ 
of  the  recipients  of  the  charity  an  erroneous  belief  that  H 
they  have  paid  the  full  cost  of  their  treatment. 

34.  That  there  are  a  number  of  patients  in  need  of  sur-  r^^^^ 
gical  and  medical  treatment,  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  cons^t"^ 
such  treatment  in  their  own  homes,  is  certainly  true,  and  "  paying 
how  and  where  their  needs  are  to  be  provided  for  is  a  hospitals 
problem  of  great  difficulty  and  calls  for  an  early  solution. 
There  are  advocates  for  one  or  more  large  hospitals  to  be 
built  by  rich  people  in  the  heart  of  London,  where  the 
consultants  and  specialists  of  the  medical  profession  reside, 
and  which  shall  be  maintained  by  the  payments  of  the 
patients  ;  while  others  point  out  that  if  these  hospitals 
are  established  in  this  manner  much  harm  will  be  done 
to  those  members  of  the  profession  who,  living  in  the 
suburbs  or  outskirts  of  London,  will  be  unable  to  attend 
to  their  patients  who  go  to  these  hospitals,  and  will  there- 
fore lose  sight  of  them  and  will  be  mulcted  in  their  fair 
emoluments,  and  they  therefore  are  of  opinion  that 
smaller  hospitals  should  be  cstablislied  in  various  parts 
of  London  and  the  suburbs,  having  every  convenience 
and  being  thoroughly  efficient ;  local  general  practi- 
tioners, or  family  doctors,  being  able  to  call  a  consultant 
or  specialist  in  consultation  as  he  would  do  in  the  case 
of  a  patient  who  was  treated  in  his  own  house.  It  is 
thought  that  the  payments  in  such  institutions  might  be 
graduated  to  meet  the  necessities  of  each  case.  It  would 
seem  to  be  only  fair  that  in  all  paying  homes  or  hospitals 
the  local  practitioner  in  charge  of  the  case  should  be 
permitted  free  access,  and  should  also  be  entitled,  with 
the  consent  of  his  patient,  to  call  in  any  special  surgeon 
or  consultant. 

35.  I  attach  herewith  a  return  (see  Appendix  No.  XXII.  Cottage 
(B) )  of  cottage  hospitals,  within  a  fifteen  mile  radius  Iiospital 
of  Charing  Cro.'^s,  giving  the  number  of  beds  and  the  within 
number  of  patients  they  treat  in  the  year.  '5  miles 

Charing 

36.  It  is  certain  that  the  defects  m  the  admmistration  Cross, 
of  the  hospital  out-patient  and  casualty  departments 
will  only  be  remedied  when  they  adopt  some  common  gj.^(^jgji(, 
organisation  :  the  numbers  attending  these  departments  o^(;.p'ati( 
are  enormous.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  tabulated  statement  ^nd 
forwarded  herewith  {see  Appendix  No.  XXII.  (C) ),  that  casualtif 
in  the  year  1905  there  were  1,859,809  out  and  casualty  at  Londc 
patients  treated  in  ninety-seven  hospitals  ;  of  this  number, 
848,658  patients  attended  the  twelve  general  hospitals  with  ^°jP^|,gj 
schools,  and  209,272  were  treated  in  the  London  Hospital  „„,.eiiab: 
alone.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  numbers  given,  which 
are  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  hospitals,  are 
delusive,  although  they  are  stated  to  be  "  new  "  patients, 
because  the  hospitals  enumerate  their  patients  differently  ; 
some,  after  treating  a  patient  for  six  weeks,  count  that 
patient  again  as  a  "  new  "  patient,  others  after  treating 
the  patient  for  two  months  count  him  again ;  no  common 
rule  obtains.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
patient  to  attend  at  more  than  one  hospital,  often  during 
the  same  illness,  or  to  attend  at  a  hospital  and  at  a  free 
dispensary ;  but  even  if  we  make  a  large  reduction 
the  numbers  will  still  remain  stupendous  ;  and,  taking 
the  hospitals  which  are  within  the  administrative  county 
of  London  (including  the  city),  we  find  that  the  out  and 
casualty  patients  numbered :  in  1887,  at  eighty-six 
hospitals,  1,049,016;   in  1901,  at  eighty-six  hospitals, 
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1,480,235  ;  and  in  1905,  at  eighty-six  hospitals,  1,762,241. 
An  increase  in  1901  of  431,219  over  1887,  or  4.1-10  per 
cent.  ;  in  1905  of  282,000  over  1901,  or  19-05  per  cent.  ; 
and  in  1905  of  713,'225  over  1887,  or  67-98  per  cent. 

Whereas  the  population  in  1887  was  estimated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  at  4,018,666, 
and  the  population  was,  according  to  the  census,  in 
1901,  4,536,541,  and  estimated  in  1905  to  be  4,649,088. 
An  increase  in  1901  of  517,875  over  1887,  or  12-88 
per  cent.  ;  in  1905  of  112,547  over  1901,  or  2-48  per 
cent.  ;  and  in  1905  of  630,422  over  1887,  or  15-68  per 
cent. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  of 
out  and  casualty  paMents  have  increased  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  population  in  the  same  periods, 
ry  37.  Th^  total  expenditure  of  the  hospitals  as  given 
in  the  tabulated  statement  {see  Appendix  C),  amounted 
to  £1,175,512.  Of  this  amount,  £100,000  was  granted 
by  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for  London,  and 
about  £66,000  by  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund,  while  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  contributed 
about  £20,000,  making  a  total  amount  of  £186,000,  which 
leaves  the  hospitals  themselves  to  raise  the  remainder 
of  very  nearly  £1,000,000.  The  question  arises  as  to 
how  far  this  last  amount  will  continue  to  be  forthcoming 
from  the  charitable  public.  The  King's  Fund  report 
to  their  subscribers  the  results  of  the  visits  paid  to  the 
hospitals,  but  it  is  known  that  some  of  the  big  hospitals 
in  London  are  in  a  very  critical  financial  condition, 

38.  If  these  hospitals  are  to  be  conducted  on  the 
system  of  voluntary  contributions,  it  would  appear 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  Central  Hospital  Board, 
having  control  to  a  certain  extent,  should  be  appointed  : 
a  Board  representing  the  interests  involved  in  the  work 
of  the  medical  charitable  institutions,  and  one  that 
would  be  able  to  consider  the  needs  of  London  as  a  whole, 
and  not  leave  the  matter  of  extension  or  alteration 
to  the  Boards  of  the  Hospitals  alone. 

39.  Would  it  be  possible  that  in  some  way  the  three 
funds,  although  collecting  their  money  from  different 
sources  and  having  different  rules  as  to  distribution, 
might  yet  form  a  committee,  representing  the  funds, 
with  added  representatives  from  the  medical  profession, 
elected  by  the  profession,  and  also  representatives  of 
those  people  who  are  interested  in  the  charitable  rehef 
of  the  poorer  classes  upon  sound  hnes  ? 

1  of  40.  Such  a  Board,  if  appointed,  could  act  with  the  Local 
I  for  Government  Board,  or  other  body,  so  as  to  prevent  over- 
lapping between  Poor  Law  medical  relief  and  charitable 
medical  relief.  Should  opposition  prevent  the  creation 
of  such  a  board,  then  I  much  fear  that  the  last  resource 
would  be  that  the  hospitals  should  become  State  sup- 
ported or  rate  aided.  This,  to  me,  appears  to  be  a  pity,  as  so 
much  has  been  done  by  the  generosity  of  the  general  public. 

35016.  (Chairman.)  I  gather  from  that  statement 
that  you  have,  as  Secretary  of  the  ]\Iedical  Committee 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  come  into  contact  with  almost  every  form  of  medical 
relief  given  in  the  Metropolis  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have. 

35017.  And  your  experience  and  your  investigations 
have  not  been  confined  merely  to  hospitals  or  to  Poor 
Law  infirmaries,  but  also  to  the  provident  medical  in- 
stitutions and  to  free  dispensaries  'i — Quite  so. 

35018.  The  earlier  part  of  your  statement  refers  to 
the  efforts  which  you,  in  conjunction  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society's  Committee,  and  other  institutions 

f„jj^  interested  in  medical  relief,  made  to  try  and  establish 
lion,    some  central  authority  ? — Quite  so. 

35019.  But  that  was  not  altogether  successful  owing  to 
the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  representation  on 
that  central  authority  of  the  various  interests  ? — I  think 
the  vested  interest  of  the  London  hospitals  prevented 
anything  of  the  sort  occurring. 

35020.  Was  there  some  opposition  also  from  those  who 
managed  the  Sunday  and  Saturday  Hospital  Funds  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

35021.  Although  there  is  a  central  authority  now 
established  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  funds,  1 
understand  there  is  no  central  authority  in  operation 
working  in  unison  both  with  the  hospitals  and  the  Poor 
Law  ? — There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  unison,  neither  is 
there  I  think  a  central  board  for  the  charitable  medical 


relief  of  London.  You  have  three  funds,  the  King's 
Fund,  the  Metropohtan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  and 
the  Saturday  Fund  ;  and  then  you  have  what  is  called 
a  central  hospital  council,  which  consists  of  representatives 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  hospitals ;  not  any  of  the  special 
hospitals  are  represented,  neither  is  the  medical  profession 
in  any  way  represented  on  that  council.  That  council 
may  have  done  excellent  work,  as  I  say  in  my  statement, 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  judge  of  what  they  have  done, 
because  they  do  not  communicate  what  they  have  done 
in  any  way  to  the  public,  and  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of 
what  their  work  is. 

35022.  Have  they  gone  beyond  laying  down  conditions 
for  the  distribution  of  the  funds  ? — The  Metropohtan 
Hospitals  Council  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  funds,  and 
the  other  three  funds  distribute  their  money  each  on 
different  lines  entirely. 

35023.  There  is  no  one  authority  for  the  distribution 
of  the  three  funds  ? — Not  in  the  least.  The  Saturday 
Fund  has  its  own  particular  line  of  distribution  ;  it  gives 
its  grants  to  the  hospitals,  and  for  those  grants  it  gets 
a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  form  of  recommendations  to  the 
hospitals  for  admission.  The  Sunday  E\md  have  quite  a 
different  method  of  calculating  the  merits  of  the  different 
institutions,  and  of  course  their  method  of  collecting  is 
again  different ;  they  expect  to  have  half  the  grants  they 
give  to  the  hospitals  returned  to  them  in  the  form  of  letters 
of  admission.  The  King's  Fund  now  have  visitors  to 
the  hospitals  and  upon  the  report  of  those  visitors  the 
grants  are  made.  No  letters  of  any  sort  pass  or  go  to 
the  King's  Fund.  Again  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
money  going  from  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  Funds  goes 
chiefly  for  the  maintenance  of  patients  in  the  hospitals, 
whereas  the  money  given  by  the  King's  Fund  is  more  for 
the  upkeep  of  buildings,  the  extensions  and  alterations, 
and  the  opening  and  so  on  of  beds,  not  for  the  maintenance 
so  much. 

35024.  Does  one  fund  contribute  mainly  to  the  out- 
relief  ? — No,  it  is  not  supposed  to. 

35025.  It  is  part  of  the  general  expenses  ? — Yes. 

35026.  You  say  that  half  the  money  given  is  required  i 
to  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  letters.  I  assume  each 
each  letter  has  a  pecuniary  value  ? — Yes  ;  the  same  as 
a  donor  of  a  certain  number  of  guineas  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  number  of  letters.  They  differ  so  much  from 
hospital  to  hospital ;  I  think  in  most  of  the  hospitals 
if  all  the  letters  issued  by  the  hospitals  were  used  those 
hospitals  would  be  certainly  more  ruined  than  they  are 
at  the  present  time. 

35027.  The  theory  I  understand  is  that  for  every  £1 
given,  10s.  is  to  be  returned  in  letters  ? — That  is  the 
Sunday  Fund. 

35028.  You  have  put  in  various  papers,  or  extracts  from 
papers,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  more  combination 
in  London.  Have  you  ever  in  your  own  mind  sketched 
out  an  ideal  scheme,  or  a  scheme  that  you  think  would 
work  well  ? — In  times  gone  by  we  did  have  a  scheme  that 
we  tried  to  push  for  all  it  was  worth.  It  did  not,  un- 
fortunately, go.  But  we  thought  it  was  the  best  scheme 
at  that  time,  and  it  was  a  representative  scheme.  We 
gave  evidence  to  that  effect  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1890,  and  they  in  their  Report 
thought  that  some  such  board  ought  to  be  created,  but 
whether  it  is  possible,  after  all  said  and  done,  to  have  a 
representative  board  I  am  very  doubtful.  I  am  not  at 
all  certain  that  a  properly  constituted  board  would  not 
be  a  better  thing  than  any  representation.  The  medical 
profession  are  not  one  on  that  point.  The  general 
practitioners  think  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  the 
hospitals,  or  general  medical  relief  I  take  it,  unless  they 
are  very  fully  represented  on  any  board  that  takes  part. 
The  medical  officers  of  hospitals,  I  think  as  a  rule,  I  may 
say,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  anxious  to  have  on  these 
different  funds  the  general  practitioners  very  largely 
represented.  That  is  my  impression.  Of  course  in  giving 
that  evidence  I  must  only  give  my  impression.  Until 
you  get  the  medical  profession  to  be  at  one  in  this  great 
question,  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  go  very  far.  It  is 
in  their  hands.  I  think  now  they  are  waking  up  a  httle. 
We  have  tried  to  stir  them  up  in  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  and  I  think  we  have  had  some  good  results  of  the 
work  now  going  on  by  the  British  Medical  Association. 
That  Association  is  a  very  large  body,  and  they  are  working 
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to  see  what  they  can  do  to  prevent  the  hospitals  ruining, 
as  they  are  ruining  to  a  large  extent,  the  medical  men  in 
the  poor  parts  of  London.  If  you  get  your  well-to-do 
general  practitioners  in  the  West  End  of  London  to  com- 
bine with  the  medi'  al  men  who  are  in  the  East  End  and 
other  pocr  districts  of  London,  they  can  do  a  very  great 
deal  to  diminish  the  enormous  amount  of  medical  relief 
that  is  now  being  given  in  the  outdoor  departments  of  the 
hospitals.  Until  that  comes  you  can  make  no  organisa- 
tion possible.  The  gigantic  numbers  that  attend  those 
hospitals  in  the  out-patients'  departments  make  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  have  anything  like  organisation. 

35029.  You  speak  of  a  body  other  than  an  elected  one  ? 
—Yes. 

35030.  What  was  your  idea  ? — I  was  thinking  a  great 
deal  of  the  King's  Fund.  The  people  are  not  elected 
on  that :  the  King,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  got  a  certain 
number  of  men  together,  and  those  men  have  certainly 
done  very  good  work  in  certain  directions  :  they  may 
have  made  have  mistakes,  I  think  perhaps  all  bodies  of 
men  at  first  do,  but  I  think  they  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
the  time  to  help  forward  the  hospitals.  I  think  they 
have  in  one  or  two  instances  made  hospitals  inclined 
to  spend  too  much  money  in  opening  beds  and  then  having 
to  come  on  to  the  public  for  money  to  maintain  those 
beds,  and  so  on,  but  what  we  want,  I  think,  is  a  body 
such  as  that,  that  would  not  allow  individual  boards 
of  hospitals  to  extend  and  to  build,  or  to  do  those  sort 
of  things,  Avithout  having  the  sanction  of  such  a  board  to 
•ay  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  hospital  in  one 
district  must  extend  because  more  hospital  accommoda- 
tion is  required. 

3503  L  I  rather  gather  from  your  answer  that  you 
think  the  interests  of  the  many  medical  agencies  at  work 
in  London,  the  interests  of  the  doctors  of  hospitals  and  of 
the  general  practitioners,  are  so  divergent  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  constitute  a  loard  represent- 
ing all  those  different  interests  which  would  be  able  to 
work  efficiently  ? — I  am  coming  to  that  conclusion.  I 
am  throwing  up  the  thing  which  I  at  first  thought  should 
be  a  representative  board  because  I  do  not  see  any  chance 
of  forming  that  board. 

35032.  If  that  in  j'our  judgment  is  scarcely  practi- 
cable, the  only  other  method  of  trying  to  bring  matters 
more  into  harmony  and  unison  would  be  for  a  body  to 
be  appointed  with  authority  either  to  recommend  as  to 
the  different  interests  and  to  legislate,  or  to  have  power 
to  give  effect  to  their  decisions  ? — Yes,  and  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  would  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the 
hospitals.  I  mean  by  that  that  they  are  doing  more 
harm  to  the  poor  than  they  are  absolutely  doing  good, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  out-patients'  department ;  not  in  the 
in-patients  departments  ;  they  are  admirably  managed. 

35033.  The  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  also  rather 
enhanced  by  the  unequal  distribution  throughout  London  ? 
— Very  much  so  indeed. 

35034.  The  tendency  of  modem  times  rather  is  for  the 
hospitals  to  gravitate  outwards  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  Not 
very  long  ago  you  had  the  new  hospital  in  Holloway  and 
now  the  King's  College  Hospital  ia  about  to  move  do^tn 
South,  to  Camberwell.  The  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  present  King's  College  Hospital  have  simply  gone  away 
owing  to  these  new  grand  buildings  they  have  in  that 
particular  part. 

35035.  I  am  going  to  put  some  questions  to  you,  and 
perhaps  you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  my  descrip- 
tion of  them.  You  have  first  the  hospitals  who  are  giving 
on  an  increasing  scale  practically  free  treatment  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  ? — The  general  hospitals  are  giving 
free  treatment  with  the  exception  of  that  terrible  Uttle 
three-penny  bit,  which  does  no  good  to  anybody,  and  is 
probably  borrowed  round  the  comer  before  they  come  and 
they  pay  it  back  in  drinks  afterwards,  but  it  does  no  good 
to  anybody  except  the  hospital,  and  to  that  it  gives  a  small 
fund  of  money ;  but  a  number  of  special  hospitals  do 
exact  payment,  and  a  larger  payment  than  the  three-penny 
piece.  They  exact  in  sc*ne  cases  Is.  a  week,  2s.  6d.  a 
week  3s.  6d.  a  week,  and  so  on. 

35036.  Would  you  say  that  was  ever  taken  from  people 
■whom  we  call  weekly-wage  earners  ? — Yes,  distinctly. 

35037.  Those  are  special  hospitals  put  up  for  special 
purposes  ? — Yes,  for  a  special  disease. 

35038.  What  is  your  great  objection  to  the  three-penny 
fee  ? — I  think  that  it  does  not  lessen  the  number  that  go 


there  and  that  the  people  who  go  to  the  place  can  borrow 
that  three-penny  piece  for  the  time,  and  if  they  can  afford 
to  pay  a  three-penny  piece,  they  ought  to  belong  to  provi- 
dent dispensaries,  when  they  would  only  have  to  pay  a 
penny  a  week,  and  again  I  think  it  is  lowering  the  fees  of 
the  practioners  in  the  poor  parts  of  London.  I  think  it 
is  distinctly  a  fact  that  it  does  do  so. 

35039.  Tliat  the  three-pence  is  taken  as  full  payment  ? 
— The  poor  look  upon  it  as  if  they  had  paid  for  their  medical 
advice,  and  everything  else  when  they  go  there.  I 
think  that  is  the  tendency. 

350-40.  Then  we  come  to  the  provident  institution  and  gj^g^j. 
dispensar3^  Of  course  there  nothing  is  given  free? — No..  pj-Qvid 
nothing  is  given  free.  dispensa: 

35041.  And  you  think  that  the  increase  and  multipli-  '"crea 
cation  of  these  institutions  is  considerably  impeded  by  the  "{"q^i-*'^ 
action  of  the  hospitals  ? — Distinctly.  patients 

35042.  On  that  point  I  understand  you  to  assert  that  dealt  wit 
the  amount  of  out-relief  given  by  the  hospitals  has  very  ^'''luntar 
much  increased  of  recent  years  ? — Enormously,  and  out  of  ''^^P^'"''''^ 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  ^ 

35043.  Then  you  have  free  dispensaries,  some  of  which  pj.gg 
I  understand  are  endowed  I- — Yes,  a  good  many  of  them  dispensai 
have  very  old  regulations  \\  hich  tie  them  down  to  treat  the  and  que: 
patients  without  payment,  but  I  think  that  can  always  be  of  their  ( 
overcome  by  referring  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  For  version  ii 
instance,  Guy's  was  always  supposed  to  be  quite  a  free  P''o\'|deni 
hospital  until  they  went  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  ' 
then  they  were  able,  not  only  to  get  the  payment  of  three- 
pence paid  by  the  out-patients,  but  they  also  had  wards  in 
which  they  took  paying  patients  at  a  guinea  a  week,  and 
also  cubicles  where  they  took  patients  at  three  guineas  a 
week.  So  that  all  that  sort  of  thing  can  be  overcome  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners. 

35044.  Would  there  be  great  reluctance,  do  you  think,  ! 
on  the  part  of  these  free  dispensaries  to  come  into  that  ?  WL 
— I  think  when  people  have  given  their  services  on  a  com- 
mittee  of  that  sort,  they  begin  to  love  the  institution. 

They  think  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  for  it,  and  con- 
sequently there  would  be  that  feeling.  They  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  it ;  they  have  given  their  leisure  time,  and 
they  do  not  like  to  sec  a  thing  destroyed  for  which  they 
have  been  workmg.  I  think  that  is  very  natural.  They 
have  not  yet  been  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  the 
provident  dispensary. 

35045.  Then  you  come  to  the  last  part,  the  medical 
relief,  that  is,  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

35046.  Which  is  given  free,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
it  is  supposed  to  be  given  on  loan  ? — Yes. 

35047.  Would  you  draw  much  distinction  socially  be-  The  class 
tween  a  certain  section  which  goes  to  the  hospital  and 

those  which  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ?— No,  I  think  nowadays  ^^^^^^l^ 
where  the  infirmaries  are  taking  so  many  acute  cases  I  can  iiygpitals 
see  very  little  difference  in  their  state.  I  think  in  the  case  p„or  Law 
of  out-relief  the  only  advantage  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  respective 
out-relief  is  that  if  a  patient  wants  nourishment  he  gets 
it,  whereas  in  the  out-patient  departments  of  the  hospitals 
a  man  may  get  a  tonic  which  v.-ill  give  him  a  very 
good  appetite  but  he  may  have  nothing  to  satisfy  that 
appetite  \t-itb,  and  so  on.  That  is  what  I  mean.  The  out- 
patient of  the  hospital  and  the  out-patient  of  the  Poor  Law 
I  think  are  different  in  that  way ;  the  patient  under  the 
Poor  Law  would  recjive  nourishment. 

35048.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  that  certain  Medical  n 
witnesses  have  laid  before  us,  to  the  effect  that  Poor  Law     the  ^ 
medica'  reUef  is  very  often  a  stepping-stone  to  permanent 
pauperisation  ? — I  say  so  in  my  statement.  pauperisn 

35049.  That  is  your  view  ? — Yes. 

35050.  You  have  thought  a  great  deal   over   this : 
have  you  any  idea  how  to  bring  into  a  sort  of  working 
agreement  these  different  classes  of  rehef  ? — It  is  a  ^^^^ 
very  difficult  question  at  present  because  we  have  aUays 

been   so  very  distinct,  as  between  charitable  medical  ^jjinatini 
relief  and  that  given  by  the  Pf  or  Law.    Everything  has  |,oar<l  for 
b»en  kept  so  distinct :   they  have  not  actually  evolved  niedieal 
any  working  plan,  but  I  should  think  there  ought  to  reliefand 
be  no  difficulty  if  you  only  had  a  regular  common  board,  assistance 
something   Uke    the    Local    Government    Board,    for  Lonaon 
London.    If  you  had  one  board  for  the  Poor  Law  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  work  in  with 
some  board  that  we  were  talking  about  just  now  for 
the    mecical   charitable    reUef   for    London,   and  the 
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representatives  from  each  of  the  two  boards  I  mention 
could  be  called  the  board  for  the  general  medical  relief  of 
London,  and  a  most  excellent  thing  that  would  be  if  we 
could  get  one  board  for  the  whole  medical  relief  for 
London. 

3505  L  That  board  would  perhaps  be  able,  so  far  as 
that  particular  subject  is  concerned,  to  negotiate  very- 
very  much  more  easily  with  the  central  authority  than 
the  multitude  of  the  guardians  ? — Quits  so,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

35052.  There  are  two  principles  apparently  underlying 
systems  of  relief.  One  is  to  make  people  pay  and  the 
other  is  to  give  it  free.  You  must  contemplate  going 
in  one  direction  or  the  other  ? — I  contemplate  this,  that 
the  poor  person  who  is  a  wage-earner  with  small  wages 
cannot  pay  his  doctor  adequately  as  a  rule,  and  therefore 
the  only  way  that  he  can  do  that  at  all  is  by  becoming 
a  member  of  a  provident  dispensary,  where  he  pays 
wlien  well  and  in  sickness  his  very  small  sum  every 
week,  and  he  does  the  same  for  his  wife  and  his  family  ; 
the  man,  it  may  be,  will  do  so  by  paying  to  his  medical 
club  of  the  iriendly  society.  That  I  consider  the  right 
payment  for  the  particular  class  of  man.  When 
you  come  to  the  stage  higher,  I  think  there  you  must 
have,  if  all  your  hospitals  are  to  be,  as  I  hope  they  will  be, 
free,  what  they  call  the  paying  hospital  for  the  clerk  an  1 
the  richer  artisan  ;  and  I  think  those  men  ought  to 
have  such  institutions,  not  only  one  or  two  in  London 
proper,  but  most  of  them  round  in  the  suburbs  where 
these  people  absolutely  live,  and  that  the  medical  practi- 
tioner who  attends  that  man  or  woman  should  do  the 
same  as  he  does  if  we  call  in  a  medical  practitioner, 
namely,  say.  Yes,  you  want  more  advice,  and  then  call 
in  a  speciahst  and  so  on,  and  in  that  way  I  think  that 
these  hospitals  can  be  made  self-supporting.  In  that 
■way  I  would  have  payment.  Those  are  the  two  grades 
of  payment  which  I  take,  otherwise  I  would  have  it  free. 

35053.  Is  there  not  one  difficulty  about  doing  that 
independent  of  social  classification,  is  there  not  a  medical 
classification  ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  for  certain  forms 
of  serious  accidents  or  certain  operations,  the  patient 
unless  he  is  quite  well-to-do,  does  get  free  treatment  in  all 
these  matters.  He  gets  free  treatment  either  in  the 
Poor  Law  nfirmary  or  in  the  hospital,  or  through  the 
provident  institution,  by  getting  a  letter  for  the  hospital  ? 
Yes,  that  is  a  fact. 

35054.  You  would  have  to  get  under  your  scheme  a 
very  considerable  class  of  the  more  serious  operations  ? — 
Quite  so.  I  would  have  those  paying  wards  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  would  have  paying  wards,  not  in  the 
hospitals,  but  separate  hospitals  ;  because  a  man  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  properly-trained  nurse  and  medical 
attendance  in  his  own  house  ;  a  man  with  £300,  or  £400, 
or  £500  a  year  would  find  it  very  difficult  because  if  he 
had  a  trained  nurse  he  would  have  to  put  her  up  and 
probably  if  it  was  a  very  bad  operation  he  would  have 
to  have  two  nurses,  so  that  you  must  have  some  place 
for  the  man,  as  it  is  now  he  is  taken  into  the  hospital, 
but  I  think  if  we  had  hospitals  where  payments  were 
made,  graduated  payments,  that  would  be  a  very  good 
thing. 

35055.  There  is  another  difficulty  that  occurs  to  me. 
There  are  certain  accidents  where  the  ilhiess  is  more 
or  less  temporary  and  may  be  cured,  or  it  might  take 
a  chronic  shape,  such  as  rheumatism.  If  it  assumes  a 
chronic  state  if  he  is  a  wage-earner,  that  probably  makes 
him  a  pauper  unless  he  can  get  his  chronic  treatment 
free  ?— If  that  man  is  a  worthy  man  and  has  been  a 
worthy  man  until  he  is  attacked  with  his  rheumatism, 
surely  charity  should  put  him  into  such  a  place  as  an 
incurable  home.  We  have  very  few  of  those  particular 
institutions  for  men. 

35056.  That  would  have  to  be  charity  of  course,  ex- 
traneous relief,  it  would  be  outside  his  resources,  he  could 
not  ]5ay  for  it  '! — It  would  be  outside  his  resources  dis- 
tinctly. 

'It  35057.  It  was  suggested  to  us  by  a  medical  gentleman 
of  great  authority  that  you  might  get  up  a  scheme  on 
these  lines  ;  that  all  medical  assistance  should  be  through 
^  these  provident  institutions,  the  Poor  Law  paying,  and 
,.  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  medical  classification 
between  the  hospitals  and  tlie  infirmaries,  tlie  infirmaries 
taking  more  the  chronic  cases  and  the  hospitals  taking 
more  the  acute  cases.    Have  you  ever  thought  out  any 
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plan  of  that  sort  ? — -Yes,  I  think  I  have.  I  quite  agree 
with  that,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  a 
sliding  scale  in  the  provident  dispensaries.  That  is  a 
thing  that  would  require  a  serious  amount  of  investigation 
to  find  out  on  which  tariff"  you  would  put  any  particular 
person.  That  is  the  thing,  I  think,  which  has  failed  in  the 
past  to  a  great  extent,  where  they  have  tried  the  sliding 
scale. 

35058.  By  tariff  you  mean  whether  a  man  should  com.e 
in  as  a  member,  or  whether  he  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
Poor  Law  ? — I  think  the  gentleman  you  are  referring  to 
also  had  an  idea  that  anybody  with  an  income  of  say 
not  more  than  £200  a  year  should  belong  to  a  provident 
dispensary.  I  think  that  is  what  he  told  you.  I  have 
heard  him  say  so  before.  It  is  in  that  way,  I  think,  that 
the  tariff'  would  be  difficult,  because  they  would  be  on  a 
different  scale. 

35059.  Is  there  not  another  difficulty?  Would  there 
not  be  an  intermediate  class  between  those  who  go  to  the 
Poor  Law  and  those  who  are  members  of  a  provident 
society  ? — I  think  that  would  only  be  the  nature  of  the 
illness. 

35060.  They  would  probably  come  in  by  a  special 
payment  ? — Yes. 

35061.  Do  you  think,  assuming  you  could  get  over 
that  objection,  which  I  admit  is  a  serious  one,  that  it  is  a 
feasible  scheme  ? — I  should  think  it  was  a  good  scheme  ; 
I  think  it  might  answer  well.  I  think  you  had  evidence 
on  the  same  point,  had  you  not,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Metropohtan  Provident  Medical  Association  ? 

35062.  We  had  evidence  much  to  the  same  effect  as 
that.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the  other 
alternative  is  to  make  all  medical  relief  free.  You  are  of 
course  opposed  to  that,  as  it  would  destroy  provident 
effort  ? — I  think  that  is  not  the  right  thing,  I  must  say. 
I  know  there  are  many  people  who  think  that  there 
should  be  no  Poor  Law  for  anybody  else,  but  there  should 
be  a  sick  rate  and  nothing  else. 

35063.  That  of  course  would  very  prejudicially  affect 
the  interests  of  the  general  practitioner  ? — It  would 
very  much  so,  distinctly.  He  would  ha,ve  to  be  paid  in 
some  way,  and  adequately  paid  ;  even  ff  you  brought  in  the 
patient  free,  the  medical  man  would  have  to  be  paid. 

350tj4.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  series  of  State 
or  public  institutions  to  provide  out  of  their  own  staff 
sufficient  medical  men  to  deal  with  all  cases,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  general  practitioner  ? — Yes.  The 
general  practitioner  would  have  to  decide  whether  he 
would  undertake  the  contract  that  you  would  offer  him, 
that  is  the  question.  It  would  be  a  contract,  I  take  it ; 
if  you  determine  to  give  aU  the  patients  free  medical 
relief,  you  would  then  have  to  go  to  a  doctor  and  see 
under  what  contract  he  would  serve  you  to  give  this  fr»e 
relief. 

35065.  Short  of  the  scheme  we  have  indicated,  have  Proposal 
you  any  other  suggestion  to  make,  for  improving  and  for  one  co- 
bringing  together  these  different  institutions  ? — I  do  not  ordinating 
think  I  have  at  present.    I  have  not  thought  it   out  t)oard  for 
sufficiently  well  to  see  how  they  can  all  be  brought  into  "njf  ^'^^j-'^f 
harmony.    It  is  rather  a  now  idea  to  me,  bringing  the  ancelrf 
Poor  Law  and  the  charitable  institutions  into  the  same  London, 
line  or  category.    I  admit  it  is  new  to  me.    The  only 

way  I  think  it  could  be  done  is,  as  I  say,  if  you  have  a 
Metropolitan  Poor  Law  board  and  you  have  a  central 
hospital  board  for  charitable  medical  relief,  that  those 
two  boards  should  combine  and  have  one  special  body 
for  the  medical  relief  operations  of  London  aj  a  whole. 

35066.  Probably  the  administrative  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  would  be  so  great  and  varied  that  nothing 
would  be  able  to  solve  them  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  new 
thing  that  would  have  to  be  worked  out  as  an  entirely 
new  body.  I  think  they  would  have  to  take  the  fines 
which  they  considered  the  right  fines  and  follow 
them.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  big  hospitals  would 
allow  for  a  moment  any  interference.  They  have  done 
excellent  work  :    they  are  glorious  institutions,  but  at 

the  same  time  it  is  no  use  trying  to  push  them  one  way  or  Adequacy  of 
the  other  :  they  will  not  be  pushed.    If  you  see  reforms  medical 
which  would  be  better  they  do  not  see  them  at  all  them-  assistance 
selves.  to  London 

,    .        ,  poor,  and 

35067.  Now  commg  to  the  population,  do  you  think  question  of 
the  medical  treatment  of  the  poor  in  London  has  improved  deterrence  of 
much  of  recent  years  ? — I  think  very  materially.  Poor  Law. 
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35068.  There  is  no  special  difficulty  in  the  way  of  quite 
the  poorest  population  getting  medical  attendance  ? — 
No,  I  think  they  can  all  get  medical  attendance  now,  in 
fact  I  think  they  get  too  much  free  medical  attendance. 

35069.  The  fact  that  medical  relief  is  attached  to  the 
Poor  Law  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent  in  preventing 
people  from  stating  their  ailments  or  requesting  the 
rehef  that  they  require  ? — I  do  not  fancy  it  does.  Do 
I  understand  you,  does  it  prevent  their  going  lecause 
it  is  the  Poor  Law  ? 

35070.  Yes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  no  evi- 
dence to  that  effect — none  I  think.  If  they  had  they 
have  only  to  go  to  the  hospitals  :  many  of  the  hospitals 
they  might  go  to  are  just  the  same,  no  enquiries  are  made 
at  some  and  they  get  it  free. 

35071.  {Mr.  Booth.)  To  follow  a  little  further  what  the 
Chairman  asked  you  if  the  Provident  Medical  Associa- 
tion or  institution,  to  take  any  such  name,  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  entire  organisation  of  a  system  of  medical 
relief,  or  of  organised  medical  rehef  on  these  lines,  would 
it  be  possible  first  for  the  Poor  Law  to  make  use  of  tha* 
institution  by  paying  what  is  necessary  for  those  who 
come  upon  it  who  have  not  provided  for  themselves  and 
cannot  i  fford  to  do  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  cases 
are  such  that  they  need  hospital  treatment,  could  the 
Medical  Association  refer  them  alternatively  to  the  hospitals 
or  to  the  Poor  Law  institutions  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
could  be  done.  In  lact  it  is  laid  down  that  that  is  one 
of  the  things  with  regard  to  the  hospitals  that  the  doctor 
of  the  j  rovident  dispensary  should  have  the  power  of 
sending  to  the  hospital  for  consultation  in  the  out-patient 
department,  or  for  treatment  in  the  wards  any  patient  of 
that  sort,  and  that  was  the  idea  that  we  had,  that  the 
hospitals  should  work  in  unison  with  provident  dispensaries 
in  their  neighbourhood,  so  that  if  a  person  came  there  to 
be  treated  who  it  was  found  could  afford  to  pay  the  fees 
of  the  provident  dispensary  they  should  be  after  first 
treatment  sent  away  to  the  provident  dispensary,  and 
the  members  of  the  provident  dispensary  requiring  in- 
door treatment  the  doctor  of  the  provident  dispensary 
might  send  the  cases  to  the  hospital  for  such  treatment, 
or  if  he  thought  it  was  a  case  that  the  hospital  doctor 
particularly  wanted  to  know  about  for  its  medical 
or  surgical  interest,  he  would  send  that  patient  for  con- 
sultation to  the  hospital  in  the  outdoor  department. 

35072.  WTiether  outdoor  or  in,  did  you  contemplate 
that  some  payment  should  be  made  by  the  provident 
association  to  the  hospital  for  the  services  rendered  ? — ■ 
Not  in  the  least.  The  idea  is  that  the  payment  of  the 
patient  should  go  to  his  own  doctor,  who  is  a  medical 
practitioner,  that  when  this  patient  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  he  then  became  the  patient  of  a  charity,  but  he 
had  as  it  were  some  right  or  title  to  that  because  he  had 
been  provident.  If  the  hospitals  would  agree  to  that 
that  would  be  real  charity,  supporting  the  man  who  had 
been  provident. 

35073.  You  are  assuming  the  hospitals  would  recognise 
that  as  part  of  their  charitable  duty  to  deal  on  those 
terms  with  the  members  of  provident  associations  ? — 
Yes. 

35074.  (Chairman.)  Just  following  up  Mr.  Booth's 
question,  there  is  a  provident  dispensary  just  outside  the 
London  Hospital  ? — Yes. 

35075.  Does  the  London  Hospital  accord  the  treatment 
you  have  described  to  patients  of  the  dispensary  ? — 
Yes,  they  do.  I  do  not  think  much  comes  of  it,  but 
they  do  have  the  papers  of  the  provident  dispensary 
■RTitten  up  in  the  waiting  halls  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment of  the  hospital. 

35076.  If  a  doctor  sends  the  case,  which  is  a  special 
case,  to  the  London  Hospital  to  be  treated  and  it  is  one 
that  has  to  be  treated  indoors,  would  his  recommendation 
secure  that  treatment  ? — It  is  supposed  to  do  so,  whether 
it  does  or  not  I  cannot  say.  The  tendency  is  rather  for 
the  medlc«,l  men  of  the  hospital  to  retain  that  case  for 
full  treatment  instead  of  WTiting  the  letter  and  giving 
the  consultation. 

35077.  Mr.  Booth's  question  was  whether  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  doctor  of  the  provident  dispensary 
would  secure  that  indoor  treatment  ? — Yes,  distinctly. 

35078.  (Mr.  Booth.)  I  was  rather  asking  what  you 
thought  would  be  desirable.  You  do  not  think  it  would 
be  desirable  that  it  should  involve  a  payment  from  the 
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provident  institution  to  the  hospital  ? — No,   I  do  not. 
I  think  it  should  be  purely  charitable. 

35079.  Why  ? — Because  I  do  not  think  the  provident 
dispensaries  or  provident  institutions  could  afford 
anything  of  the  sort. 

35080.  I  thought  the  idea  of  the  provident  institution  Extent  to 
was  that  it  was  to  be  practically  self-supporting  ? —  which 
Yes,  self-supporting  for  the  treatment  of  the  patient,  provident 
but  not  beyond  that.    I  mean  for  ordinary  complaints  dispensarie 
only.    The  provident  dispensary  would  have  no  wards 

to  take  in  a  patient.  It  would  be  manned  entirely  ^' 
by  local  practitioners,  who  would  have  to  be  paid  and 
fully  paid  :  there  would  have  to  be  the  rental  of  the 
dispensary,  wages,  and  the  drugs.  If  the  members' 
payments  paid  all  that,  then  they  would  be  self-supporting, 
but  they  would  have  no  money  left. 

35081.  That  is  all  you  can  expect  ? — Yes. 

35082.  The  idea  that  was  brought  before  us — I  am  not 
asking  from  any  idea  of  my  own — is  that  the  distinction 
between  the  general  hospitals  and  those  institutions 
which  we  call  infirmaries,  those  that  are  on  the  Poor 
Law,  should  not  be  whether  the  inmate  paid  or  not, 
but  what  the  nature  of  his  trouble  was  :  that  the  hospitals 
should  take  the  acute  cases  and  the  infirmary  the  chronic 
and  prolonged  cases.  Has  that  been  in  your  mind  ? — 
That  has  been  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  up  to  some  years 
ago  that  used  to  be  the  case  Now  I  think  you  have  such 
excellent  medical  men  in  your  infirmaries  that  they  are 
apt  to  take  the  more  acute  cases  that  might  go  to  the 
hospital. 

35083.  In  fact  both  institutions  want  to  get  the  in- 
teresting cases  ? — I  think  so. 

35084.  It  might  make  this  difference,  if  you  adopt 
that  plan,  that  it  would  be  a  less  serious  affair  to  pay,  not 
the  cost  of  the  treatment — I  am  not  talking  of  that— but 
some  payment  towards  the  residence  in  the  hospital 
where  this  exceptional  treatment  was  given,  treatment 
of  acute  cases.  It  would  make  a  very  less  serious  burden 
than  the  attempt  to  pay  for  chronic  treatment  ? — Yes, 
that  is  of  course  the  great  difference,  I  think,  in  the 
two  institutions,  that  nowadays  in  hospitals  they  are 
trjang  to  see  how  fast  they  can  turn  the  patients  out. 
The  King's  Fund  is  particularly  keen  on  a  certain  length 
of  time,  whatever  is  the  matter  with  the  patient,  he  has 
to  be,  we  hope,  cured  ;  either  way  he  has  to  go  out,  so 
that  the  average  is  not  beyond  about  three  weeks. 

35085.  They  want  to  vacate  the  beds  ? — They  want 
the  beds :  so  many  operations  take  place  now  that 
it  is  a  regular  flow  and  a  very  much  quicker  flow  than 
it  used  to  be,  therefore  we  want  the  infirmary  more  for 
the  prolonged  cases,  and  that  want  is  a  greater  want  now, 
I  think,  than  ever  it  was,  because  of  this  rapid  flow  through 
the  hospitals. 

35086.  I  think  the  idea  that  was  brought  before  us 
was  that  that  should  be  carried  out  systematically,  and 
that  cases  which  were  likely  to  be  prolonged,  or  turn 
into  chronic  cases,  were  to  be,  by  some  mutual  arrange- 
ment, transferred  from  the  hospitals  that  deal  with  the 
acute  cases  to  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  that  deal  with  the 
chronic  cases  ? — Yes. 

35087.  It  did  occur  to  me  that  on  that  basis  it  would  payment  o 
not  be  impossible  for  the  payments  to  the   provident  hospital 
dispensary  to  pay  this  mitigated  charge  for  acute  cases,  medical  sti 
provided  they  did  not  ever  have  to  pay  the  charge  for  a  coroUaiy 
chronic  cases  ?— I  think  they  would  have  to  pay :  if  you  P^y.'"^"g 
have  a  paying  system  in  the  hospitals  you  must  pay  '® 
your  medical  men  :  after  all,  it  is  the  medical  men  that 
make  your  hospitals  :   without  them  you  are  nowhere. 
I  think  you  must  pay  them,  and  pay  them  according 
to  their  deserts. 

35088.  I  am  accepting  the  hospitals  as  they  are  : 
these  great  semi-charitable  institutions  that  are  receiving 
patients  to  treat  them  and  get  them  well,  and  I  was  not 
supposing  that  the  pay  would  be  based  on  what  the 
treatment  costs,  but  that  it  would  be  a  reasonable  sum 
for  the  residence  in  the  hospital  when  they  were  treated  ?— 
You  mean  entirely  in-patients  ? 

35089.  Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  the  in-patients  ? — 
I  think  at  the  same  time  you  cannot  have  a  paying 
system  ^sithout  you  pay  your  medical  men. 
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35090.  (Miss  Hill.)  Your  medical  men  would  not 
come  free  as  they  do  now  if  you  were  charging.  The 
great  medical  men  at  present  are  coming  free  at  the 
hospitals,  and  if  you  began  to  charge  they  would  not 
see  any  point  in  that :  is  that  not  so  ? — I  think  quite  so. 

35091.  You  feel  if  the  working  man  has  pr.id  a  small 
sum  weekly  entitling  him  to  the  ordinary  medical  atten- 
dance when  he  is  ill,  that  if  a  prolonged  or  serious  illness 
comes  upon  him,  the  costs  of  which  he  is  unable  to  meet, 
he  is  just  the  man  for  whom  the  hospital  shoiild  be  avail- 
able ?— Yes. 

35092.  And  you  would  not.  in  that  case,  throw  either 
upon  him  or  upon  the  provident  dispensaries  any  further 
charge  ? — No.  I  think  they  wotild  have  done  their  work 
in  helping  the  man  to  be  provident  and  in  keeping  him 
well  for  a  long  time. 

35093.  And  it  would  be  as  much  as  you  would  hope  to 
do  if  those  very  small  payments  could  just  keep  the  provi- 
dent dispensaries  going  ? — Quite  so. 

35094.  There  could  not  be  any  surplus  to  hand  over  for 
the  more  serious  cases  ? — There  would  be  no  surplus  at 
all — absolutely  none. 

35095.  I  gather  you  think  that  there  might  be  a  certn,in 
gradation  of  paying  hospitals,  and  that  hospitals,  there- 
fore, which  charged  at  rather  a  cheap  rate  might  be 
established  ? — I  think  so.  The  practitioner  who  had 
charge  of  those  particular  hospitals  would  know  the 
patient,  and  would  know  that  he  could  not  have  the 
operation  or  the  treatment  that  he  required  in  his  owii 
home.  He  could  send  the  case  to  this  particular  cottage 
home  or  hospital  at  the  payment  which  ho  knows  the 
patient  could  afford  to  make. 

35096.  Would  that  payment  be  supplemented  from 
charitable  sources  ? — I  think  the  building  would  have  to  le 
erected  with  charitable  money,  biit  once  it  was  started  in  a 
proper  neighbourhood  I  think  it  would  become  self- 
supporting. 

35097.  Do  you  think  the  more  serioxis  operations  would 
be  able  to  be  performed  there,  or  would  the  only  duties 
performed  there  be  those  of  the  general  practitioner  ? — I 
think  the  serious  operations  could  be  or  should  be  per- 
formed there.  The  local  practitioner  would  be  able  to 
call  in  his  surgeon  at  a  certain  specified  fee.  I  do  not 
think  he  would  be  able  to  call  in  the  highest  skill  perhaps, 
because  that  would  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  patient ; 
but  I  think  there  are  many  yoking  surgeons  who  perform 
these  operations,  who  would  do  them  gladly  for  a  smaller 
fee,  and  that  those  are  the  men  who  would  be  employed  in 
these  paying  hospitals.    That  is  the  idea  I  have. 

35098.  Then  practically,  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
hospital  free  would  get  better  assistance  than  the  man 
who  pays  ;  would  that  not  be  a  difficulty  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  it  really  is  better  treatment ;  I  think  it  is  only 
a  fashion  to  think  so.  If  you  have  a  man  who  has  got  a 
great  name,  it  is  the  fashion  to  employ  him,  and  of  comse 
his  fees  are  very  high  :  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  operation  is  any  better  performed  by  him 

35099.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  opening  for  such 
hospitals  for  people  like  clerks  ? — Yes ;  I  think  there  is  a 
great  need  of  them  for  that  class. 

35100.  But  that  for  the  bulk  of  the  labouring  and 
artisan  class,  the  provident  dispensary,  with  the  power  of 
reference  to  the  free  hospital  if  the  disease  is  serious,  would 
l)e  the  proj^er  arrangement  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

35101.  But  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  achieve, 
unless  the  general  hospitals  put  some  limit  upon  their  free 
patients  ? — Exactly.  They  must  more  or  less  become 
consultative  in  their  out-patient  department.  They 
must  always  have  a  certain  number  of  patients  for 
their  students  —  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  acknow- 
ledged in  the  hospitals  that  they  have  no  need  to 
have  these  vast  hordes,  because  they  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  wojj  of  teaching.  Some  of  the  medical  men 
used  to  say  that  they  must  have  these  large  numbers  to 
select  their  cases  from,  but  I  think  that  is  scarcely  the  fact, 
and  I  think  now  they  are  coming  to  recognise  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  teaching  ptu^oses  to  have  such  large 
crowds. 

35102.  And  the  provident  dispensary  and  the  general 
practitioner  would  probably  select  their  cases  better  for 
them,  would  they  not  ?    They  would  only  send  on  their 
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more  serious  cases  ? — I  am  afraid  the  hospital  physicians  Lieut. -Col. 
and  surgeons  would  not  allow  that  the  dispensary  and  the  Emanuel 
general  practitioner  would  be  able  to  select  their  cases  Mnnt-finre. 

better.    Thoy  have  tlie  idea  that  the  young  people  who  have   

worked  under  them  are  the  people  to  select  cases  for  them  ; 
and  that  is  why  they  get  their  house  physicians  or  house  jXeeiflor 
surgeons  to  do  the  selection.    These  young  men  happen  reducing 
to  know  the  exact  cases  that  are  wanted  by  a  particular  number  of 
medical  man  or  surgeon  ;  I  think  there  is  a  g.eat  deal  in  voluntary 
that.  hospital  out- 

35103.  In  what  way  do  you  see  any  loophole  of  hope  for  ^u<rl4"tion3 
the  diminution  of  this  vast  number  of  free  out-patients  at  anrrdifficul- 
hospitals  ? — I  think  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  adopt  the  ties  as  to. 
rule  absolutely  that  they  will  only  take  those  cases  in  con- 
sultation.   If  we  are  going  to  do  awaj'  with  the  free  dis- 
pensary, then  the  cases  would  only  come  from  the  provi- 
dent dispensary  or  the  local  practitioner.    There  are  some 

poor  people  who  can  pay  the  very  small  fees  of  medical 
men — it  may  be  Is.  or  2s.  at  a  time — without  going  through 
the  provident  dispensary  ;  and  those  people  if  they  became 
ill  are  quite  entitled,  to  my  mind,  to  the  free  medical 
treatment  at  the  hospital.  There  again,  if  a  consultation 
is  required,  they  might  go  to  the  hospital  for  that  con- 
sultation. That  was,  I  think,  the  original  idea  of  the  out- 
patient department  of  hospitals — the  first  object  being  for 
consultation  with  general  practitioners,  and  plus  that  the 
physician  could  see  his  patient  who  had  just  before  been 
under  him  in  the  wards.  Those  were  the  two  classes  of 
patients  who  were  the  out-patients  of  former  days.  C'on- 
sultatioa,  I  think,  is  the  key  to  the  solution. 

35104.  [Dr.  Downe.s).  The  selection  of  cases  for  indoor 
hospital  treatment,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  does  not 
depend  on  any  certain  rule  or  system  of  selection,  does 
it  ? — No,  I  think  not.  As  I  said,  I  think  that  the  house 
physician  or  surgeon  who  is  on  duty  at  the  time  when  the 
patient  comes,  knows  the  class  of  case  that  is  wanted  in 
the  nospital,  and  I  think  he  might  give  a  preference  to  a 
patient  suffering  from  that  particular  disease  at  the 
tim3.  But  1  do  not  say  that  is  an  accurate  statement 
to  any  great  extent. 

35105.  It  would  be  a  case  in  which  the  interest  of  the  The  method 
day  perhaps  might  centre  ? — Yes,  the  interest  being  of  selecting 
that  of  the  particular  surgeon  or  physician.  cases  for 

35106.  But  it  may  be  of  ephemeral  interest,  may  it  not  m^^oo''  volun- 
— It  may  be. 

35107.  There  was  a  time  when  myxcedema  was  rele- 
gated to  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  became  of  no 
interest,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

35108.  Then  there  came  a  time  when  myxcedema  became 
an  object  of  great  interest  ? — I  think  so.  The  late  D.-. 
Ord  was  very  keen  on  it,  and  I  think  they  took  in  a 
number  of  cases  of  that  disease  at  St.  Thomas's  in 
consequence. 

35109.  Then  the  interest  fell  again  ;  so  there  is  no 
continuity  or  certainty  in  the  matter  ? — That  is  so. 
At  the  London  Hospital,  I  have  seen  a  patient,  who 
would  have  been  passed  over  and  treated  in  the  surgery 
sent  up  to  the  out-patient  department,  because  he  was 
suffering  from  something  that  one  of  the  surgeons  was 
writing  a  book  about,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  of 
interest  for  him  to  see  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  per- 
fectly correct,  and  I  am  not  saying  there  is  anythin;! 
wrong  in  it  in  any  way  ;  but  it  is  done  and  these  cases  get 
the  preference. 

35110.  And  no  doubt  medical  science  would   be  the 
gainer  ? — It  must  be,  absolutely. 

35111.  Although  the  patient  may  be,  to  some  extent 
the  sufferer  from  not  knowing  exactly  what  he  may 
expect  ? — Yes. 

35112.  You  spoke  of  the  Saturday  Fund  getting  a 
quid  pro  quo  on  what  it  gives  to  the  hospitals,  but  do  you  ^dmiggjon  ■ 
know  whether  they  systematically  use  all  their  letters  ? —  hospitals 
I  fancy  they  do  not  use  all  their  letters,  for  the  general  obtaineil  hy 
hospitals,  but  they  have  a  dearth  of  letters  for  the  special  subscrij>tions 
hospitals,  such  as  the  hospitals  for  consumption.  They  to  hospitals, 
have  an  arrangement  which  you  may  have  heard  of  with 

the  provident  dispensaries.  The  doctors  there  examine 
some  of  their  chest  cases  to  see  if  they  are  worthy  of 
letters  for  the  hospital  ;  and  that  has  saved  them  from 
buying  as  many  letters  as  they  did. 

35113.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  where  the  cost  of  a 
hospital  in  respect  of  patients  sent  by  a  particular  fund, 
has  been  considerably  in  excess  of  what  it  has  rec:ived 
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Lieut. -Col.    from  that  funi  ? — It  is  rather  ancient  history  now,  but 
Emanuel     I  have  put  in  a  memorandum  that  we  submitted  to  the 
Montefiore.    Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.    In  that  I 
'  wrote  a  paper  showing  that  the  hospitals  charged  too 

 '_      '  little  for  their  letters,  and  that  the  prices  were  quite 

different  as  between  one  hospital  and  another. 

Question  of  35114.  With  regard  to  the  competition  of  the  Poor  Law, 
competition  do  you  find  that  the  increasing  efiSciency  of  the  Poor  Law 
between  Poor  niedical  infirmaries  compete  with  the  general  hospitals — 
Law  anil  jjg  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  noticed  any  evidence  to  that 
effect. 


voluntary 
hospitiils. 


35115.  Not  as  at  present  organised  ? — No  I  think  not. 

35116.  Supposing  they  were  extended,  and  that  the 
Poor  Law  were  to  set  up  special  hospitals,  what  would 
you  say  ?  Supposing  the  Poor  Law  set  up  sanatoria  for 
consumption,  and  there  was  no  corresponding  provision 
of  sanatoria  for  the  class  just  outside  the  Poor  Law  ; 
should  you  regard  that  as  a  healthy  condition  of  things  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  I  should. 

35117.  It  would  be  a  temptation  to  a  man  to  come  to 
the  Poor  Law  to  get  that  privilege,  would  it  not  ? — Quit« 


35118.  And  that  example  might  apply  to  other  forms 
of  special  treatment,  might  it  not  ? — Certainly.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Poor  Law  with  sanatoria  of  their  own  for 
consumption  ;  but  that  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  see. 


35119. 
Yes. 


As  long  as  they  aro  not  privileged  sanatoria 


Pniposal  that 
Poor  La 
should  not 
treat  dise;  ses 
requiring 
specialist 
treatmei  t. 
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say,  of  the 
treatment,  or 
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The  question 
of  the 
financial 
adequacy  of 
the  Lond<  n 
Uospitals. 
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35120.  Would  your  view  bo  that  in  the  future  all 
specialisation  in  medical  treatment  should  bo  done  outside 
the  Poor  Law  and  as  much  as  possible  by  voluntary  effort? 
— In  what  way  ? — Do  you  mean  medically  ? 

35121.  I     will  take 
Finsen  Light  treatment, 

special  forms  of  serum  treatment  vhich  may  involve 
great  expense  ;  it  would  be  letter  for  the  guardians  to 
send  their  ca-es  to  a  special  institution  and  pay  for  them, 
would  it  not,  rather  than  estabUsh  them  for  themselves  ? 
— I  think  so,  distinctly — paying  for  them  as  you  say. 

35122.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  foreign  system 
of  graduated  wards  or  paying  hospitals,  such  as  the 
Swedish  ? — No,  at  least  I  have  no  recent  experience. 

35123.  You  told  us  that  the  average  stay  in  the  volun- 
tary hospitals  was  tending  to  lessen  I  think  ? — Yes. 

35124.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  also  tending  to  lessen 
in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

35125.  My  statistics  tend  to  show  that  the  average  stay 
of  each  patient  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  during  1905 
was  fitty-eightdays  ? — The  average  in  the  other  is  twenty- 
two  to  twenty- three  daj^s. 

35126.  They  seem  to  be  both  moving  in  the  same 
direction  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

35127.  You  said  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  a 
central  board  upon  the  general  hospitals,  that  the  general 
hospitals  could  not  be  pushed  ;  how  far  is  the  push  of 
poverty  beginning  to  tell  upon  them  ?— I  do  not  know 
really.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  tell  upon  them 
for  some  time  ;  but  I  think  if  it  goes  on  it  must.  But 
somehow  or  other,  they  do  recover  most  wonderfully. 
There  is  a  certain  big  one  in  the  centre  of  London  which 
everybody  thought  was  banki-upt.  They  over-built,  and 
they  had  to  hire  out  the  very  places  they  had  built  so  as 
to  get  some  money.  I  was  informed  that  they  were  in  a 
very  bad  way.  But  they  have  got  a  noble  Lord  at  their 
head  and  he  is  going  to  begin  a  house-to-house  visitation 
and  collection,  and  he  hopes  to  clear  them  of  all  debt 
a.nd  to  start  them  quite  afresh. 

35128.  So  that  when  they  are  apparently  at  low  ebb, 
fome  voluntary  effort  does  come  forth  and  set  them  up 
again  ? — Yes. 

35129.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  these  hospitals 
or  medical  institutions,  and  the  groups  of  them  which 
you  ha  ve  described,  do  you  think  that  a  small  board  would 
be  the  best  authority  to  promote  the  re-organisation  and 
re-arrangement  ? — I  do,  as  long  as  they  have  the  proper 
powers.  I  think  it  should  b«  a  small  board  of  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  people. 


35130.  Would  you  have  it  a  statutory  board  ? — 
Distinctly  so,  I  think. 

35131.  With  a  defmite  pohcy  ?— Yes. 

35132.  And  the  letter  system  would  disappear  ? — 
Absolutely. 

35133.  And  influence  would  be  used  on  the  lines  of 
promoting  the  medical  service  plan  generally  ? — If  you 
mean  where  the  patient  pays  on  provident  lines  as  he 
does  in  a  provident  dispensary,  yes. 

35134.  That  is  to  say,  the  tendency  would  be  to  bring 
the  patients  more  and  more  on  to  self-provident  hnes  ? — 
Quite  so.  Medical  service  is  a  difficult  term  rather, 
because  in  London  you  have  not  got  anything  of  that 
description  going,  and  it  exists  more  at  present  in  the 
brains  of  certain  medical  men.  Some  years  ago,  there  was 
a  doctor  from  Manchester,  I  think,  who  laid  out  an 
elaborate  plan  of  a  medical  service  for  the  country,  but 
it  never  came  to  anything  really. 

35135.  It  is  adopted  in  certain  towns  in  the  provinces, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  in  very  few,  I  think. 

34136.  Your  out-patient  system  would  be  a  consultative 
system  ? — Decidedly. 

35137.  And  your  Poor  Law  sj^stem  would  be  brought  into 
close  dovetailing  with  the  charitable  system  ? — Yes, 
so  as  to  prevent  overlapping. 

35138.  You  would  have  the  system  of  inquiry  carried 
out  in  regard  to  both,  would  you  not  ? — Quite  so. 

35139.  And  the  curing  of  the  patient  at  the  home 
would  be  done  on  the  almoner's  lines  ? — That  would  be 
the  idea,  I  think. 

35140.  With  regard  to  the  paying  hospitals,  would  you 
be  prepared  to  sucrgest  that  special  hospitals  might,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  re-organised  with  that  view  ? — I 
think  they  might  be  made  paying  hospitals,  but  I  do  not 
see  tvhy  they  should  be  altogether  charitable.  Where  the 
combination  would  come  in,  they  might  be  built  if  neces- 
sary ;  but  such  a  board  as  you  have  mentioned  would 
have  to  decide  how  far  special  hospitals  were  required. 
Nowadays,  the  large  hospitals  have  their  special  depart- 
ments, so  that  these  special  hospitals  are  not  so  much 
required.  I  think  perhaps  some  of  the  beds  might 
be  required  in  the  special  hospitals,  but  why  they  should 
have  these  large  out-patient  departments  at  the  special 
hospitals  I  fail  to  see.  Of  course,  there  are  some  cases 
where  they  are  most  useful  for  post-graduate  teaching, 
such  as  the  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paraly  ed  and  Epileptic  in  Q  leen's 
Square.  People  from  all  parts  of  the  world  go  there 
to  see  their  practice,  both  in  the  in-  and  in  the  out-patient 
department. 

35141.  Are  you  against  the  free  hospitals  of  the  present 
day  being  turned  into  paying  hospitals  in  part  or  would 
you  accept  that  principle  ? — Really,  there  would  have  to 
be  such  a  new  plan  altogether,  and  the  system  of  in- 
vestigation of  the  social  circumstances  and  on  the  medical 
side  also  would  have  to  be  so  very  thorough,  that  if  a  plan 
of  that  sort  were  adopted,  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  carry  out.    Therefore,  I  am  against  it. 

35142.  At  the  present  time,  the  hospitals  are  not  in  any 
way  spending  enough  money  on  their  out-patient  depart- 
ment in  order  to  make  the  out-patient  work  good,  I 
understand  ? — No.  They  try  to  do  it  cheap.  The 
imagination  is  that  it  is  the  very  cheapest  form  of  relief, 
whereas  if  it  were  properly  conducted  I  think  they  would 
find  that  they  would  have  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  to 
people  in  order  to  make  the  investigations  thorough. 
Some  of  the  medical  men  have  found  the  importance  of 
having  a  trained  almoner  ;  they  find  that  it  helps  their 
work  on  the  medical  side  enormously ;  they  are  able  to 
learn  something  of  the  difficulties  of  their  patients'  lives 
in  their  own  homes  by  that  means,  so  they  learn  things 
of  which  they  knew  nothing  whatsoever  before  the  almoner 
was  instituted. 

35143.  It  has  been  said  to  me  that  without  the  pay- 
ment of  some  money,  an  honorarium  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  to  the  medical  staff  in  the  hospitals,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  bring  the  hospitals  into  any 
general  organisation.  Are  you  so  much  against  the  pay- 
ment of  medical  men  in  that  way  that  you  think  it  would 
be  better  to  avoid  it,  even  vnth  that  object  ? — I  do  not 
like  the  idea,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  think  if  you  do  have 
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11  tof  payment  in  hospitals,  you  must  pay  your  medical  men. 
i  staft  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  the  high  class  gentlemen  you 
1  tary  have  now,  giving  their  services.  I  do  not  call  it  an 
"  "  honorarium.  Some  people  say  that  the  medical  men  are 
"  SO   pg_j(j  jjjQ  hospital  upon  the  board  of  which  I 

g  '  •'^  serve,  we  do  pay  the  assistant  physicians  and  siu"geons  a 
sum  of  money  each,  but  that  is  what  we  call  cab  fare. 
They  live  in  Harley  Street  or  somewhere  near  there,  and 
this  particular  hospital  is  situate  in  Haggerston.  They 
may  be  sent  for  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  they  have  to 


take  cabs  which  cost  them  money.    Therefore,  the  boar  1  Lieut. -Col. 

feels  bound  to  give  them  an  honorarium.    But  I  think  if  Emamiel 

you  are  going  to  turn  the  hospital  into  a  paying  hospital  Montejiore. 

you  miist  actually  pay  them,  and  not  only  give  them  the  d^~[q()q 

small  sum  called  an  honorarium.  J__ "  ' 

35144.  Would  you  say  that,  generally  speaking,  the  sug-  Lords'*^ Select 
gestions  or  criticisms  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  Conimittee 
of  Lords  are  now  applicable  ? — I  think  they  are — just  as  on  hospital 
much  as  ever  they  were.  management. 
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35145.  {Chairman.)  You  were,  as  we  know,  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  ? — Yes. 

35146.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  position  ?— I  was 
Chief  Registrar  from  1891  to  1904,  having  been  pre- 
viously Assistant  Registrar  since  1869. 

35147.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  for  us  a 
written  statement  which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief,  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — Yes.  {The  u  itness  handed 
in  the  folloiving  ■statement.) 

1.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  growth  of 
friendly  societies  since  1834.  No  returns  were  then 
required  ;  and  the  returns  since  then  show  great  growth, 
but  are  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  earlier  returns  were 
very  incomplete. 

2.  The  principal  functions  of  the  Chief  Registrar  and 
Central  Office  with  regard  to  friendly  societies  are  the 
examining  and  registering  rules,  the  securing  and  en- 
forcing returns  and  valuations,  and  when  moved  by  a 
competent  numljer  of  members,  the  appointment  of  in- 
spectors, the  calling  of  special  meetings  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  insolvent  societies. 

3.  Benevolent  societies  are  capable  of  registry  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act  as  well  as  many  kinds  of 
specially  authorised  societies. 

4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  power  should  he  given  to  the 
Registrar  to  act  in  special  cashes  without  a  requisition 
from  members,  as  under  the  Building  Societies  Act.  A 
question  of  more  difficulty  is  whether  he  should  not  have 
some  power  to  enforce  his  decisions,  which  amount  at 
present  to  mere  recommendations. 

5.  So  far  as  one  can  tell,  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease, both  in  actual  amount  and  relatively  to  the 
population,  in  the  savings  of  the  working  classes,  and 
that  increase  has  been  continuous,  but  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  establishing  that  conclusion,  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  returns, 

6.  I  do  not  think  actual  State  insurance  against  sick- 
ness, unemployment,  and  old  age  has  been  attempted 
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anywhere,  and  T  do  not  think  it  could  be  successfully  Sir  Edv-ard 
carried  out.    Even  in  Germany   the   assurances   are  Brabrook, 
effected  through  local  bodies,  with  State  aid. 

7.  Sir  Frederick  Eden  calculated  that  in  the  year  1800 
there  were  about  1,800  non-registered  societies,  being 
one-third  of  the  number  then  registered.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  1874  thought  that  the  number  of  unregistered 
was  about  equal  to  the  number  registered.  Nothing  registered  to 
has  happened  since  to  lead  us  to  think  that  the  propor-  registered 
tion,  whatever  it  was,  has  been  diminished.  societies  in 

8.  I  feel  great  reluctance  to  look   upon  friendly  Jg^^ 
societies  as  having  prevented  pauperism.   It  involves  the 
assumption  that  if  the  friendly  society  had  not  existed,  '■•^i'^'^'i"^" 
the  member  would  have  become  a  pauper.     I  don't  '^i^.'i'vy 

think  members  of  friendly  societies  are  of  the  stuff  out  ^ 
f     ,  •  1  in         .       .  ,  preventive  or 

01  which  paupers  are  made.     Pauperism  is  a  moral  pauperism 
disease,  not  a  mere  accident  of  poverty.    If  there  had 
been  no  friendly  society,  the  man  would  still  have  the  Beneficial 
savings  which  he  had  put  into  tlie  friendly  society.    A  etiect  on 
friendly  society  does  not  create  capital  :  it  only  equalises  friendly 
risks.  societies  of 

9.  The  effect  of  successive  valuations  in  improving  the  valua'tions  " 
condition  of  friendly  societies  i-;  shown  in  a  marked  man-  of  their 
ner  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Watson  on  the  last  valuation  assets  and 
of  the  Manchester  Unity.  lialji  i  iL'^•. 

10.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  popularity,  and  Populaii  y 
the  growing  popularity,  of  the  slate  club.    The  reason  of  slate  chils 
is  obvious.    The  man  gets  some  of  his  money  back.  a"^l  reHsons 
What  he  does  with  it  is  his  own  affair.     Their  worst  t'leref.  r- 
feature  is  the  uniform  contribution.    I  am  not  in  favoui  Arrest  -  l 


of  compulsory  registration. 
11.  Among  women,  friendly  societies  have  not 
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in- 
creased. There  are  about  the  same  number  now  that 
there  were  50  years  ago.  Juvenile  societies  also  are  not 
flourishing.  The  C.O.S.  has  lately  organised  a  move- 
ment for  promoting  them.  Objections  to 

12.  I  strongly  disapproved  of  the  Outdoor  Eelief  Act 
and  reported  against  it,  but  my  views  were  overruled.  T  l^v?  ■  ij 
do  not  care  for  any  sort  of  privileged  pauperism.  Sockides) 
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13.  As  already  stated,  absolute  State  provision  for  all 
in  sickness  and  old  age  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been 
attempted  anywhere.  The  great  Bismarck  organisation 
in  Germany  only  provides  one  third  of  the  benefits,  the 
remaining  two  thirds  being  raised  by  the  workmen  and 
the  employer,  and  it  contemplates  that  eventually  the 
state  contribution  will  be  less  than  one  third.  More- 
over the  fund  raised  by  this  triple  contribution  provides 
only  a  small  allowance,  not  enough  for  the  man  to  live 
upon,  and  it  is  expected  that  his  friends  and  relatives 
will  eke  it  oat. 

14.  It  seems  that  one  sixth  of  the  benefits  provided  by 
trade  unions  are  out  of  work  benefits,  but  trade  unions 
do  not  comprise  much  more  than  one  sixth  of  the  total 
number  of  working  men.  The  only  out  of  work  benefit 
provided  by  friendly  societies  is  the  payment  of  the 
member's  contribution,  so  as  to  keep  him  entitled  to 
benefit  if  he  should  fall  sick  when  ov.t  of  work.  There 
is  therefore  a  very  large  margin  of  unemployment  not 
provided  for. 

15.  The  most  hopeful  scheme  appears  to  me  to  be  that 
of  the  labour  exchange  <,  if  only  the  mutual  distrust  that 
exists  between  philanthropic  organisations  and  work- 
men's organisations  can  be  bridged  over.  Next  in  order 
come  the  emigration  and  working  colony  systems. 

16.  I  have  not  seen  any  scheme  for  old  age  pensions 
that  would  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  only  one 
that  has  any  chance  of  success  is  Mr.  Charles  Booth's, 
provided  that  it  is  not  attempted  by  administration  to 
reduce  the  number  of  pensioners.  If  Mr.  Booth's  scheme 
is  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  and  the  pension  actually 
paid  to  every  individual,  whether  he  wants  it  or  not, 
it  will  amount  to  a  mere  transfer  of  certain  sums  from 
the  rich  to  the  poor.  That  is  perhaps  capable  of  being 
defended. 

17.  Opinion  has  always  been  much  divided  in  friendly 
societies  upon  the  ciuestion  of  old  age  pensions.  They 
have  looked  with  disfavour  on  State-aided  pensions, 
because  they  have  seen  that  one  condition  would 
necessarily  be  that  of  inquisition  into  and  interference 
with  their  financial  condition  and  methods  of  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  party  headed  by  Sir  Claverhouse 
Graham  have  urged  that  friendly  society  members  as 
such  ought  to  hwe  pensions  from  tlie  State.  I  douJ>t 
whether  there  would  now  be  so  much  opposition  from 
friendly  societies  as  before  to  a  scheme  of  State  pen- 
sions, bjt  [  have  no  authority  to  speak  on  their  behalf. 

IS.  The  movement  to  insure  pensions  in  friendly 
societies  has  been  growing  steadily,  but  not  very 
actively.  Deferred  annuities  are  not  popular.  That  in 
trade  unions  is  growing,  but  it  is  not  backed  by  any 
adecpiate  financial  reserve  ;  the  system  of  levies  is  not  a 
sound  method  of  making  provisions  for  pensions,  and  1 
anticipate  in  the  future  much  trouble  for  trade  unions 
in  consequence. 

35148.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  different  groups  of 
friendly  societies  which  come  under  the  piu-view  of  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  '! — There  are  a  very  great 
variety  of  thrift  societies  of  all  kinds  which  come  under  the 
purview  of  the  Registrar.  Among  them  is  the  great 
group  of  societies  which  are  under  the  friendly  societies' 
Acts.  These  again  are  divided  into  several  classes,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  fall  into  errors  by  not  distinguishing 
sufficiently  between  those  classes.  There  are  7,000 
ordinary  friendly  societies,  19,000  branches  of  affiliated 
orders,  and  something  more  than  a  thousand  small 
societies  of  other  varieties. 

35149.  Woidd  the  19,000  branches  be  branches  of  thi^ 
7,000  ? — No.  The  7,000  are  individual  societies  which 
have  no  branches,  and  the  19,000  are  the  branches  of  the 
affiliated  orders.  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  affiliated 
orders,  which  perhaps  might  be  iiseful  for  reference. 
(Handing  in  same.)* 

35150.  I  take  it  that  all  the  societies  which  you  have 
enumerated  would  be  registered  ? — Yes,  these  are  all 
registered. 

35151.  WTien  a  society  registers  itself,  what  does  it 
render  itself  liable  to  ? — It  is  liable  to  make  an  annual 
return  to  the  Registrar.  Then  it  is  required  to  make  a 
quinc£uennial  valuation  of  its  estimated  assets  and 
liabilities  on  an  actuarial  basis  ;  and  it  is  subjected  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  pro- 
viding for  inspection  and  calling  special  meetings  and  so 
forth  in  certain  events. 

*  For  list  see  pp.  252  to  29G  of  Parliamentary  Paper 
35-1  Session  1901. 
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35152.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  more  fully  what  the 
quinquennial  valuation  means  ? — Every  five  years  since 
1875  every  registered  friendly  society  has  been  required 
to  make  a  quinquennial  valuation  of  its  assets  and 
liabilities,  unless  it  has  been  previously  excused  from 
doing  so  by  the  Registrar  upon  the  ground  that  such  a 
valuation  is  not  applicable  to  its  purposes  or  to  its  methods 
of  business. 

35153.  Therefore,  really  it  has  every  five  years  to  give 
evidence  that  it  is  in  a  condition  of  solvency  ? — It  has  to 
give  evidence  as  to  what  its  condition  is.  Unfortunately, 
in  many  cases  that  condition  is  not  one  of  solvency. 

35154.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  the  chief  and  most 
important  obligation  which  registration  imposed  on  the 
societies  ? — Which  registration  under  the  Act  of  1875 
imposed.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  which  I  may 
perhaps  mention,  that  in  184G  an  Act  was  passed  re- 
quiring from  every  society  a  quinquennial  valuation  : 
but  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  rescinded  that  Act  in 
1850,  so  there  never  was  a  complete  series  of  five  years 
during  which  a  quinquennial  valuation  had  to  be  made 
under  that  Act.  I  need  not  say  that  if  that  Act  had 
continued  in  force  until  1875,  when  it  was  virtually  re  - 
enacted,  the  position  of  the  Friendly  Societies  woudl 
have  been  infinitely  better  than  it  is  now. 

35155.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  motive  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  1850  ? — It  was,  I  think,  a  reaction  against  what 
was  thought  to  be  too  much  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  State  with  the  friendly  societies.  It  is  going  beyond 
one's  individual  memory,  of  course,  but  there  have  been 
stages  of  action  and  reaction  in  regard  to  friendly  societies. 
At  one  time  the  pendulum  has  swung  forward  to  more 
interference,  and  after  a  few  years  that  has  given  rise  to 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  pendulum  has  swung  backward 
to  leaving  them  more  to  themselves. 

35156.  I  suppose  the  idea  was  to  allow  free  competition 
amongst  benefit  societies,  and  they  were  to  be  tested  by 
the  result  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

35157.  What  sort  of  numbers  of  members  have  these 
societies  ?  I  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  belong  to  more  than  one  ? — That  is 
so,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  what  that  number  is. 
Therefore,  all  the  figures  relating  to  the  numbers  of  mem- 
bers must  be  taken  with  a  certain  amount  of  qualifica- 
tion. I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  more  than  one  per 
cent,  perhaps,  but  still  some  qualification  should  be 
made. 

35158.  What  number  would  there  be  ? — Giving  Statistic: 
you  the  figures  from  my  successor's  report  for  1904,  to  membi 
which  has  just  been  issued,  I  find  that  on  December  31st,  ^'"'P  °^ 
1904,  the  number  of  members  in  the  ordinary  friendly  ^J^',®jgS^ 
societies  and  societies  having  branches  was  5,700,000,  ^'Jl^^pgc, 
and  the  number  of  members  in  collecting  friendly  societies,  jgg^ 
which  are  societies  purely  for  insuring  burial  money,  was 

as  many  as  7,500,000.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  great  many  of  those  7,500,000  are  infants,  every  infant 
member  of  the  family  whose  life  is  insured  being  counted  as 
a  member  for  that  purpose. 

35159.  Could  we  add  the  two  numbers  together  and  say 
that  in  the  aggregate  there  were  so  many  members  of  these 
different  societies  ? — If  you  take  it  in  the  aggregate  you 
might  say  that  the  members  of  all  the  societies  registered 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  number  14,000,000  ;  but 
for  any  purpose  of  really  strict  comparison,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consider  separately  those  who  are  members 
of  the  ordinary  friendly  societies  and  the  societies  having 
branches,  and  those  who  are  members  of  the  collecting 
burial  societies,  including  all  these  infants. 

35160.  The  members  of  these  societies  would,  I  assume 
be  almost  entirely  composed  of  what  is  called  the  wage- 
earning  class  ? — I  think  so. 

35161.  How  high  would  you  put  the  incomes  of  the  Economi 
highest  strata  ? — There  are  a  few  exceptional  societies  conditioD 
created  among  officers  in  various  services  and  other  ^"^."^.'^1 
societies  of  that  character  which  consist  of  persons  quite  ^""^^^gj, 
outside  that  class  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  members 

of  friendly  societies  are  entirely  among  the  wage-earning 
class. 

35162.  I  suppose  they  include  foremen  and  others 
in  receipt  of  high  wages  ? — Yes.  I  take  it  that  they 
represent  very  fairly  the  aristocracy  of  the  wage-earning 
classes.    The  number  of  those  who  are  receiving  good 
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wages  and  who  are  members  of  friendly  societies  would 
be  larger  relatively  than  the  number  of  those  who  are 
receiving  lower  wages  and  are  members. 

35163.  Might  we  assume  that  these  14,000,000  are 
almost  exclusively  taken  from  the  ranks  of  what  is  called 
skilled  labour,  or  do  they  include  any  considerable  pro- 
portion  of  what  are  generally  knowTi  as  unskilled 
labourers  ? — I  should  certainly  not  say  that  they 
are  exclusively  taken  from  the  ranks  of  skilled 
labour,  because,  for  instance,  the  number  of  members 
in  the  agricultural  districts  is  very  large.  I  only  venture 
to  put  it  that  the  {Jrobability  is  that  the  higher  you  go  in 
the  rate  of  remuneration  of  a  wage-earner,  the  larger 
proportion  there  will  be  of  that  population  who  are 
members  of  friendly  societies. 

35164.  Can  you  roughly  specify  what  are  the  general 
objects  of  these  benefit  societies  ? — The  object  of  the 
collecting  friendly  society  exclusively  is  burial.  That  is 
the  simplest  class  of  society.  They  collect  pennies 
usually  from  the  mothers  of  families,  going  from  house  to 
house  to  do  so,  and  they  spend  half  of  the  penny  in  the 
expenses  of  collection  and  management,  applying  the 
other  half  to  the  insurance  of  a  sum  at  death,  which, 
in  the  case  of  children,  is  strictly  limited  to  £6  if  the  child 
is  imder  five  years  of  age,  and  £10  if  the  child  is  under  ten 
years  of  age.  Above  that  age,  they  may  insure  any  sum 
up  to  £200,  but  I  need  not  say  that  such  insurances  are 
very  rare,  and  that  practically  the  insurance  is  about 
£10,  or  from  that  to  £20  at  the  outside.  That  is  one  class. 
The  second  class,  which  is  the  great  class  of  the  ordinary 
friendly  societies  and  societies  having  branches,  is  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  sick  pay,  but  includes  medical 
attendance  and  a  sum  at  death — which  is  burial  money 
really.  There  are  a  great  number  of  other  benefits  which 
they  are  competent  to  insure  if  they  like  to  do  it  under 
the  Act,  but  the  proportion  of  societies  which  go  beyond 
the  two  main  purposes  of  providing  sick  pay  and  a  sum 
at  death  is  very  small.  Among  the  societies  which  are 
registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  are  a  great 
many  others  which  are  called  benevolent  societies  ; 
that  is,  any  charity,  may  become  registered  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act;  working  men's  clubs;  specially 
authorised  societies — that  is,  societies  the  object  of  which 
has  been  considered  by  the  Treasury  as  an  object  which 
may  be  brought  witliin  the  Friendly  Societies  Act — 
specially  authorised  loan  societies,  medical  societies — 
that  is  societies  for  insuring  medical  relief  only — cattle 
insurance  societies,  and  shop  clubs. 

35165.  Take  the  last,  the  shop  clubs,  are  those  clubs 
formed  by  the  assistants  and  workers  in  shops  ? — They 
are  the  creatures  of  the  Shop  Clubs  Act  which  was 
passed  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  was  intended  to  pro- 
hibit employers  from  making  it  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment that  their  men  should  belong  to  a  club  in  their 
own  works  except  imder  special  conditions  ;  and  those 
conditions  have  been  complied  with  by  seven  shop  clubs 
only  in  the  whole  country. 

35166.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  use  of  the  word  "  shop  "  does 
not  mean  a  retail  shop  ?— No,  it  means  a  workshop. 

35167.  (Chairman.)  The  objects  of  a  shop  club  ap- 
parently do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  other  societies 
of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — No  ;  it  is  simply  the 
machinery  that  differs. 

35168.  Do  any  of  these  societies  insure  against  un- 
employment ? — Not  directly,  but  they  have  what  they 
call  a  distress  fund  in  most  of  the  friendly  societies, 
out  of  which  they  pay  the  subscriptions  of  the  members 
when  out  of  employment.  They  do  not,  in  general, 
relieve  their  members  when  out  of  employment  in  any 
other  manner.  The  exception  to  that  is,  that  in  the 
class  of  specially  authorised  societies  there  are  just  a 
few  societies — I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  they  are 
very  few — which  have  been  astablished  for  the  express 
purpose  of  relie\ang  members  when  out  of  employment. 

35169.  Does  insurance  against  sickness  include  acci- 
dents too  ? — Generally,  yes. 

35170.  But  there  is  no  general  scheme  of  voluntary 
insurance  against  unemployment  such  as  exists,  say, 
in  Germany,  is  there  ? — No,  there  is  no  general  scheme. 

35171.  And  there  has  been  no  tendency  to  develop 
that  system  in  recent  years,  I  gather  ? — I  am  speaking 
in  regard  to  the  friendly  societies,  and  certainly  there 
has  been  no  such  tendencj"-  among  them.    We  know 


that  the  trade  unions  have  out-of-employrnent  funds, 
but  they  stand  on  a  different  footing. 

35172.  In  your  judgment,  has  the  number  of  members 
of  these  societies  increased  much  in  late  years  ? — I  think, 
taken  as  an  aggregate,  they  certainly  have  increased. 
In  1899  the  number  of  recorded  members  was  11,750,000, 
and  in  1904  the  number  of  recorded  members  was 
13,979,000,  or  say  fourteen  miUions  roughly.  The 
latter  is  the  last  published  figure. 

35173.  The  figures  you  have  just  given  us  are  the 
number  of  members  of  the  registered  friendly  societies  ? 
—Yes. 

35174.  You  mention  in  your  statement  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  1874  thought  the  number  of  unregistered 
societies  was  about  the  same  as  the  number  of  registered 
societies  ? — That  is  so.  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  to  whom 
I  refer  in  paragraph  7,  thought  the  unregistered  societies 
were  one-third  of  the  number  of  the  registered  societies. 
He  calculated  that  in  the  year  1800  there  were  4,200 
societies,  his  calculation  being  based  upon  inquiries 
which  he  made  of  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  I  believe. 
When  the  enrolments  with  the  clerks  of  the  peace  were 
taken  off  the  file  and  sent  to  the  registrar,  which,  I  think, 
was  in  the  year  1846,  the  enrolments  that  were  then 
taken  and  sent  to  him  related  to  20,000  societies  ;  but 
all  those  societies  were  not  then  in  existence.  All  that 
happened  was,  that  all  the  papers  relating  to  all  the 
societies  that  ever  had  been  enrolled  with  the  clerks  of 
the  peace  were  sent  to  the  registrar,  and  he  had  then  to 
register  them  ;  and  from  that  date  the  existence  of  the 
registry  office  as  a  public  office  really  begins. 

35175.  Should  you  say  that  there  was  now  about 
that  proportion  of  unregistered  societies  ? — The  pro- 
portion of  unregistered  societies  is  a  matter  which  is 
not  within  my  knowledge.  I  only  know  of  the  regis- 
tered societies.  But  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Commissioners  of  1874  were  fairly  correct 
when  they  said  they  thought  there  were  as  many  un- 
registered societies  as  registered  societies.  At  that  time, 
the  whole  class  of  the  dividing  societies  were  very  shy 
of  registry,  although  many  of  them  had  been  registered  ; 
and  many  societies  in  works  are  still,  as  they  always 
have  been,  carried  on  without  any  registration  There 
are  very  large  classes  of  unregistered  societies  all  over 
the  country,  and  I  gather  that  certainly  the  proportion 
has  not  diminished  since  1874,  because  the  number  of 
new  registries  has  never  been  very  large  since  that  time. 
We  always  used  to  calculate  that,  one  way  or  another, 
there  were  pretty  nearly  a  thousand  new  registries  every 
year  until  the  Act  of  1875  was  passed.  I  fancy  that 
since  the  Act  of  1875  the  number  of  new  registries  has 
not  been  very  much  more  than  500  per  annum,  and  that 
indicates  that  there  are  considerable  classes  of  societies 
still  being  established,  but  not  seeking  protection,  and 
perhaps  also  willing  to  avoid  the  restrictions  of  registration. 

35176.  Is  an  unregistere  i  society  subject  to  no  regula- 
tions other  than  those  imposed  by  its  members  ? — It  is 
subject  to  provisions  relating  to  the  protection  of  infant 
life.  An  unregistered  society  cannot  at  the  death  of  an 
infant  pay  more  than  a  registered  society  can  pay. 

35177.  I  suppose  you  could  not  give  any  estimate, 
however  rough,  of  the  number  of  members  who  may  be 
assumed  to  belong  to  these  unregistered  societies  ? — 
Assuming  that  the  proportion  still  remains  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1874,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  were  an  equal  number  in  unregistered  societies  to 
those  who  are  in  registered  societies.  That  would  mean 
an  aggregate  membership  of  another  14,000,000. 

35178.  Still,  I  take  it  one  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
28,000,000  of  the  pojjulation  were  connected  in  some  way 
or  other  with  these  societies  ? — If  you  bear  in  mind  that  a 
certain  proportion  has  to  be  deducted  for  duplicate- 
membership,  and  that  also  out  of  the  14,000,000  one-half 
belong  to  societies  the  majority  of  whose  members  are 
infants,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  surprising. 

35179.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  take  off  a  liberal 
proportion,  say,  8,000,000,  and  to  say  that  probably 
20,000,000  of  the  population  are  connected  with  these 
societies  ? — I  should  think  so  probably. 

35180.  Then  we  might  tako  that  20,000,000  as  the 
aggregate  number  of  members  belonging  to  both  registered 
and  unregistered  societies  ? — Yes. 

35181.  I  suppose  the  unregist«red  societies  include  slate 
clubs,  and  clubs  of  that  kind  ? — Exactly. 
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35182.  According  to  paragraph  8,  your  experience  leads 
you  to  conclude  that  these  friendly  societies  have  not 
done  very  much  to  prevent  pauperism.  Have  I  rightly 
gathered  your  meaning  ? — I  do  not  put  it  in  that  way 
exactly.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  unfair  to  the  Friendly 
Societies  to  talk  of  them  as  having  saved  the  poor  rates  so 
much.  I  recollect  a  facetious  story,  if  I  may  be  forgiven 
for  repeating  it,  of  a  little  boy  who  defined  pins  as  things 
which  saved  many  people's  lives  through  their  not  swal- 
lowing them.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  much  the 
same  thing  to  talk  of  friendly  societies  having  prevented 
pauperism.  The  man  who  is  a  member  of  a  friendly 
society,  has  not  been  a  pauper,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  he  would  have  been  a  pauper  whether  he  was 
or  was  not  a  member  of  a  ^riendly  fociety.  He  has  not 
swallowed  the  pin,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  his  life  has 
been  sa^'ed  by  that  circumstance,  because  he  has  not  put 
his  life  in  peril.  That  is  why  I  raised  the  point  that  you 
ought  not  to  speak  of  friendly  societies  as  direct  relievers 
of  the  poor  rates.  But  of  course  it  is  beyond  contradiction 
that  the  alternative  to  pauperism  is  thrift,  and  that  there- 
fore a  thrift  society  of  any  kind  is  an  immense  preventative 
of  pauperism.  I  am  only  quarrelling  with  the  way  of 
putting  it  as  regards  Friendly  Societies  in  particular.  But 
as  the  Friendly  Society  is  an  instrument  of  thrift,  so  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  preventative  of  pauperism. 

35183.  And  it  would  attract  people  from  collectivism,  so 
to  say,  and  might  enc:urage  thoso  to  be  thrifty  who 
probably  without  that  encouragement  might  not  be 
thrifty  ? — Precisely. 

3518-1.  The  condition  of  friendly  societies,  you  think, 
is  improved,  as  is  shown  by  the  valuations  of  Messrs. 
Watson,  to  which  you  refer  in  your  ninth  paragraph  ? — 
Yes.  I  should  like  to  mention  the  particulars  of  those 
valuations  if  you  would  permit  me,  because  I  think  they 
are  instructive. 

35185.  In  your  paragraph  you  refer  only  to  the  Man- 
chester Unity  ;  were  these  valuations  applied  to  other 
bodies  ? — These  were  only  valuations  of  the  Lodges  of 
the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  which  I  need  hardly 
inform  the  Commission  is  the  best  organised  of  all  the 
aflSJiated  orders,  and  the  largest  and  richest  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  and  the  best  managed.  In 
Mr.  Watson's  report  he  gives  seven  successive  valuations. 
As  the  last  four  are  those  for  which  he  was  himself  re- 
sponsible, and  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  done  on  the 
same  principle,  and  therefore  to  be  comparable  with  each 
other  exactly,  I  will  just  give  figures  from  them.  In  the 
valuation  of  1885,  there  were  1362  Lodges  which  had 
surpluses  amounting  to  £604,000  ;  while  there  were  2,190 
Lodges  which  had  deficiencies  amounting  to  £1,369,000. 
In  the  valuation  of  1900,  which  is  the  third  valuation 
afterwards,  there  having  been  a  lapse  of  only  fifteen  3'eai  s, 
that  state  of  things  had  been  altered  to  this.  There  were 
1,916  Lodges  having  surpluses  amounting  to  £1,067,000 
and  1,848  Lodges  having  deficiencies  amounting  to 
£1,033,000.  So  that  assuming  that  the  whole  f  rder  could 
be  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  a  single  body  (which  it  cannot 
be,  because  each  'odge  is  financially  independent)  in  1885 
there  would  have  been  a  net  deficiency  of  £765,000,  while 
in  1900  there  was  a  surplus  of  £33,000.  That  is  the 
difference  which  has  arisen  in  fifteen  years  only  in  the 
lodges  of  one  single  society  by  means  of  good  management 
and  gradual  improvement. 

35186.  Are  these  valuations  pubhshed  ? — Yes.  I  am 
quoting  from  a  table  which  has  been  extracted  from  a  bock 
published  by  Mr.  Watson.* 

35187.  (Mr.  Booth.)  What  is  the  first  date  ?— The  first 
valuation  given  here  is  1870,  but  I  did  not  read  that,  al- 
though it  strengthens  the  case.  Perhaps,  however,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  read  it  after  all.  I  cannot  give  you 
the  number  of  lodges  at  that  time,  because  they  are  not 
given  in  the  return.  The  deficiencies  in  1870  amounted  to 
£1,361,000  and  the  surpluses  to  only  £17,000,  showing  a 
net  deficiency  of  £1,343,000.  To  gi\-e  another  pair  of 
figures  in  1885  the  assets  were  95"1  per  cent  of  their 
habilities,  and  in  1900  they  had  risen  to  lOO'lS  per  cent  of 
their  liabilities. 

35188.  [Chairman.)  If  a  member  deliberately  ceases  to 
pay  and  breaks  off  his  connection  with  a  friendly  society, 
can  he  get  back  any  of  the  money  he  has  contributed  ?— I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  he  cannot.    It  seems  to  me  really 

*  Report  on  Seventh  Valuation  (Manchester  Unity), 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Watson. 


the  one  weak  point  in  the  constitution  of  friendly  societies 
that  they  have  not  risen  to  the  height,  which  life  insurance 
compxn  es  rose  to  some  time  ago,  of  seeing  that  you  do  not 
deal  fairly  with  your  members  unless  you  give  them  a  sur  - 
render  value  on  leaving.  I  believe  if  they  did  that,  it 
would  very  much  diminish  the  number  of  secessions, 
because  then  members  would  naturally  reflect  that  if  they 
remained  in  the  society  they  would  gain  a  higher  surrender 
value  and  lose  less  of  their  past  contributions.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  good  for  them,  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  it  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  anything 
that  they  have  in  their  minds  at  present. 

35189.  I  assume  that  these  societies  lose  members  by 
migrations  ? — Yes.  Their  losses  by  secession  are  very  great 
and  are  giving  them  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  just  now. 
These  big  orders  have  barely  been  able  to  keep  up  the 
number  of  their  members  by  new  entrances,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  number  of  secessions  each  year. 

35190.  Should  you  say  that  the  secessions  are  more 
largely  due  to  migrations  than  to  other  causes  ? — The  bulk 
of  them  are  not  necessarily  due  to  migration,  because  they 
have  a  provision  that  a  man  may  be  transferred  from  one 
lodge  to  another  which  exists  in  the  part  of  the  country  to 
which  he  goes.  Therefore  the  tendency  to  lose  by  migra- 
tion is  after  all  not  so  very  great.  The  secessions  are  due 
really  to  the  members  getting  tired  of  contributing  and 
there  being  possibly  other  claims  upon  them,  and 
giving  it  up  through  want  of  real  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  societies. 

35191.  Have  these  secessions  increased  of  recent  years  ? 
— I  think  the  experience  of  the  societies  has  been  that  they 
certainly  have  done  so. 

35192.  Are  building  societies  under  the  Chief  Registrar  ? 
— Yos.  They  are  in  another  class  of  societies  which  are 
registered,  and  as  they  are  registered  under  a  different  series 
of  Acts  I  did  not  mention  them.  The  joint  aggregate  of 
all  the  societies  with  which  the  registry  office  has  to  do 
amounts  to  a  total  in  funds  of  £402,000,000.  Perhaps 
1  may  pass  the  last  report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  to  you. 
(Handing  in  sime).* 

35193.  In  connection  with  the  building  societies  is  there 
a  surrender  value  ? — A  member  of  a  building  society  is 
bound  by  its  rules  to  continue  his  payments  or  to  forfeit 
the  benefits  of  the  society  ;  but  he  does  not  lose  his  share 
until  the  fines  for  nonpayment  have  amounted  to  a 
forfeiture. 

35194.  He  does  not  then  pay  into  the  building  society 
in  advance  in  order  to  get  a  certain  sum  to  enable  him  to 
buy,  but  he  occupies  a  house  and  pays,  as  it  were,  an 
ann\ial  sum  ;  is  that  the  position  ? — A  building  society 
has  two  classes  of  members — the  members  who  borrow 
and  the  members  who  merely  invest.  In  regard  to  the 
members  who  merely  invest,  it  is  greatly  to  their  interest 
to  keep  up  their  subscriptions,  and  no  question  of  forfeiture 
arises  until  their  neglect  to  do  so  has  been  so  persistent 
that  they  have  lost  the  whole  of  their  invested  funds. 

35195.  Do  the  reports  on  the  financial  condition  of  a 
society  affect  its  members,  so  far  as  joining  or  seceding  is 
concerned  ? — The  reports  are  required  to  be  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  members.  They  are  required  to  be  hung 
lip  in  the  registered  office  of  the  society,  and  they  affect 
very  strongly  the  future  of  the  society.  Whether  in  all 
cases  the  members  attach  all  the  weight  of  them  that  they 
should,  and  whether  they  always  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  valuer  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  their  own  fault 
if  they  do  not.  Everything  is  done  that  can  possibly 
be  done  to  bring  it  to  their  notice,  and  as  intelligence  is 
spreading  among  the  members,  I  think  it  possible  that  they 
are  paying  more  attention  to  this  subject. 

35196.  Going  back  to  the  building  societies,  did  the 
smash  up  of  the  I  iberator  very  much  affect  building 
societies  generally  for  some  time  afterwards  ? — It  did. 
I  have  here  a  diagram  which  sho's\'S  the  depression  which 
took  place  upon  the  failure  of  the  I  iberator.  (Handing 
in  same.)'\  You  will  see  that  a  very  heavy  depression 
marks  most  strongly  the  great  loss  which  they  all  sus- 
teined.  At  the  same  time  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  bk  ssing 
in  disguise,  because  it  has  made  them  put  their  houses  in 
order,  and  realise  the  properties  which  they  had  in  hand. 

*  Part  A  of  Report  of  Chief  Registrar  of  Frii'ndly 
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They  had  at  that  time  quite  £7,500,000  of  property  in 
hand  in  the  various  building  societies,  and  the  wholesome 
effect  of  the  Liberator  has  been  such  that  they  have  now 
reduced  that  to  £2,500,000.  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to 
put  it  that  the  wholesome  effect  of  the  Act  of  1894,  which 
was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  Liberator  failure,  has  had 
that  result. 

35197.  Has  any  big  friendly  society  or  benefit  society 
come  to  anything  like  the  same  financial  result  ? — Not 
that  I  know  of. 

35198.  It  would  hardly  be  possible,  would  it  ?  It  would 
come  gradually  in  their  case,  and  there  would  not  be  a 
sudden  liquidation  or  break  up  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  ;  the  position  of  a  benefit  society  is  so  different. 
After  all  the  meaning  of  these  valuations  is  only  this — 
that  if  they  go  on  as  they  are  going  on,  they  will  in  time 
find  their  funds  deficient  to  an  extent  of  which  the  esti- 
mated deficiency  is  the  present  value.  Therefore  a  society 
which  really  has  a  considerable  amount  of  invested  funds 
may  still  be  in  the  position  of  being  a  society  in  a  de- 
ficiency, but  it  will  not  feel  the  pinch  of  it,  and  it  will  not 
feel  that  it  has  not  got  money  enough  to  pay  its  current 
expenses,  for  many  years.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
quinquennial  valuation  is  that  it  enables  them  to  remedy 
that  in  time,  and  does  not  leave  them  hugging  the  pleasing 
delusion  that  they  are  well  off  because  they  have  got  so 
much  money  in  hand. 

35199.  Going  down  this  Ust  tha.t  you  have  given  me, 
I  see  that  certain  of  the  co-operative  societies  are  under 
you  ? — Yes,  they  are  ucder  th?  Registry  Office. 

35200.  They  are  on  a  business  basis,  I  suppose  ? — ■ 
Yes,  entirely. 

35201.  Are  their  accounts  checked  or  audited  ? — 
They  form  part  of  the  annual  report  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  department. 

35202.  Trade  unions  also,  I  see,  are  included  ? — Yos. 

35203.  Do  they  come  much  in  the  same  category  ? — 
Yes,  entirely  in  the  same  way. 

35204.  Then  there  are  the  small  Friends  of  Labour  loans 
societies  ? — -Those  are  under  an  Act  which  was  passed  in 
1840.  I  agi'ce  with  my  successor  in  office  that  that  Act 
is  an  obsolete  one,  and  that  nobody  would  be  very  much 
hurt  if  it  were  repealed.  They  exist  mainly  in  London 
and  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  a  few  peculiar  so- 
cieties of  that  kind  in  the  north,  which  are  really  societies 
of  small  capitalists,  but  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  friends 
of  labour  loan  societies  are  in  London  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

35205.  Then  I  see  there  are  workmen's  compensation 
schemes  ? — Those  are  the  schemes  which  have  been 
approved  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in 
connection  with  what  is  called  contracting-out,  which  is, 

'  I  think,  an  unfortunate  expression. 

35206.  I  suppose  most  of  these  schemes  are  individually 
connected  with  certain  works  ? — They  are  joint  arrange- 
ments between  the  employers  and  the  workmen  for 
substituting  other  provisions  for  the  provisions  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

35207.  Has  the  Chief  Registrar  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
terms  are  as  favourable  as  those  of  the  Act  ? — That  is  the 
function  of  the  Chief  Registrar  in  regard  to  those  schemes. 

35208.  Going  back  to  the  unregistered  societies,  the 
slate  clubs  you  say  are  popular  because  the  man  gets 
his  money  back  generally  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? — Yes. 

35209.  Their  worst  feature  you  say  in  paragraph  10 
is  their  uniform  contribution  ;  what  does  that  mean  ? — 
A  slate  club  will  admit  any  man  of  any  age,  and  all  the 
members  pay  the  same  ;  the  sick  pay  and  burial  money 
that  become  payable  during  the  year  are  paid  out  of  the 
funds  so  raised,  and  whatever  remains  is  divided  equally. 
Clearly  that  is  unfair  to  the  3rounger  members,  who  have 
to  pay  just  the  same  as  the  older  members.  The  weakness 
of  the  arrangement  is  shown  when  the  younger  members 
decline  to  do  that  any  longer,  and  the  older  members  are 
left  to  meet  all  their  responsibilities  out  of  their  own 
contributions ;  then  is  the  time  when  the  slate  club 
breaks  down. 

35210.  Supposing  a  man  got  sick  pay  in  a  slate  club 
and  then  there  was  a  division  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
would  he  get  any  part  of  the  funds  divided  ? — He  would 
g-'t  his  dividend  and  the  sick  pay  would  not  be  debited  to 
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his  own  private  account.    The  sick  pay  of  the  whole  of  the  ^j,-  Edward 
members  would  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  fund,  and  Brahrook, 
each  member  would  get  his  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  year     Kt.,  C.B. 
whether  he  had  had  a  portion  of  the  sick  pay  or  not. 

35211.  Then  in  paragraph  11  you  say  that  women's 
friendly  societies  have  not  increased  ? — ^That  is  so.  There 
are  a  number  of  friendly  societies  for  women  which  are  very 
much  in  evidence  in  the  North  of  England  and  which  are 
related  more  or  less  to  the  affiliated  orders — such  societies 
as  Druidesses  and  Shepherdesses  and  societies  of  that 
kind.  They  are  small  and  not  very  prosperous.  It  struck 
me  as  a  curious  circumstance  when  I  was  looking  into  it 
not  long  a,go,tliat  the  number  of  such  societies  is  now  very 
much  what  it  was  thirty  or  forty  j^ears  ago,  and  that  they 
have  not  increased  in  either  number  or  wealth  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

35212.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions. It  is  not  the  practice  of  these  societies  generally 
to  make  provision  for  that  contingency,  is  it  ? — Several  of 
the  larger  orders  have  been  contemplating  for  a  long  time 
altering  their  system  by  fixing  a  time  at  which  sick- 
allowance  shall  cease,  and  inducing  their  members  to  insure 
for  a  deferred  annuity  after  that  age.  Statements  were 
made  that  their  success  was  ridiculously  small,  but  that  is  a 
mistake.  The  success  has  not  been  ridiculously  small. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  members,  some  1,000  or 
2,000  or  something  of  that  kind,  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  but  there  is  nothing  like  any 
movement  which  is  common  to  the  general  body  of  the 
members,  and  it  has  not  had  the  success  which  I  hoped  and 
thought  that  it  might  have  had. 

35213.  Have  you  got  any  statement  of  the  contributions 
which  annually  are  necessary  at  different  ages  for  men  to 
make  in  order  to  provide  an  old  age  pension  at  a  certain 
age  ? — I  have  not  any  tables  with  me,  but  tables  are 
contained  in  the  general  rules  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of 
Oddfellows  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  and  the 
tables  of  either  of  those  orders  would  serve  as  quite  a 
sufficient  guide  for  general  use. 

35214.  I  assume  the  contribution  would  be  considerable 
unless  the  man  insured  early  in  life  ? — Unless  he  insured 
very  early  in  life.  The  burden  of  old  age  provision  is  a  very 
rapidly  growing  burden.  It  may  be  estimated  roughly 
when  one  sees  that  to  get,  say,  £13  a  year  from  the  age  of 
sixty-five  would  require  a  provision  of  certainly  ten  times 
that  sum,  or  £130,  before  you  arrive  at  that  age.  There- 
fore your  contribution  must  be  such,  whatever  the  age  you 
begin  at,  as  to  accumulate  a  sum  of  £130  by  the  time  you 
arrive  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

35215.  So  that  it  is  an  investment  which  gives  you  a 
return  of  10  per  cent.  ? — The  contribution  has  to  be  one 
which  would  produce  £130  at  the  end  of  a  given  number 
of  years  and  which  could  be  made  returnable  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, that  is,  at  the  rate  of  £13  a  j'ear.  As  a  little 
fact  which  it  is  convenient  to  bear  in  mind,  roughly  an 
annuity  at  sixty-five  years  is  worth  ten  years'  purchase. 

35216.  Has  any  effort  been  made  by  the  societies  to 
push  the  idea  of  insuring  against  old  age  ? — They  arc 
endeavouring  to  do  it.  As  I  say,  they  have  not  had 
the  success  which  I  had  hoped  they  would  have  had  in 
doing  so  ;  but  the  movement  is  going  on. 

35217.  It  has  been,  I  think,  indicated  to  us  by  one  or  Unpopuhuity 
two  witnesses  that  amongst  the  wage-earning  class  there  of  deferred 

is  a  preference  for  a  lump  sum  at  a  certain  time  rather  annuities, 
than  an  annuity.  A  lump  sum  at  sixty-five  would  en- 
able them  possibly  to  help  their  children  or  grandchildren, 
or  to  buy  something  they  wished,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
preference  for  money  deposited  in  a  savings  bank  and 
accumulated.  That  is  what  has  been  stated  in  evidence 
befo:-e  us  ;  what  is  your  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — I 
should  think  that  is  not  unlikely.  With  regard  to  a 
deferred  annuity,  we  none  of  us  care  very  much  to  invest 
our  money  upon  a  contingency  like  that.  We  do  not  know 
thit  we  shall  ever  come  to  be  sixty-five,  and  we  do  not 
know  if  we  come  to  be  sixty-five  that  we  shall  come  to  be 
sixty-six,  and  that  our  annuity  will  not  drop  at  the  end  of 
a  year.  Generally,  the  thing  is  so  much  encompassed 
with  contingency,  that  I  fancy  no  person  in  any  class  of 
life  bothers  himself  very  much  to  buy  a  deferred  annuity. 
He  prefers  to  leave  it  to  his  wife  and  family  to  do  the  best 
they  can  with  his  means,  whatever  they  are,  rather  than 
t)  sink  it  upon  himself  by  providing  an  income  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days  after  a  given  age.    I  do  not  know 
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why  we  should  expect  the  working  classes  to  look  at  these 
things  from  any  different  point  of  view  to  that  from  which 
we  look  at  them  ourselves. 

35218.  As  regards  old  age  pensions,  putting  the  question 
of  poUcy  on  one  side,  assuming  that  it  was  proposed  to  have 
some  system  of  old  age  pensions  which  should  be  based  on 
the  recipient  having  shown  thrift,  and  that  the  proof  of  his 
thrift  was  either  an  annuity  from  a  benefit  society  or  some 
form  of  saving,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  work  out  such  a 
scheme  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  not  only  a  more 
thorough  registration  of  benefit  societies,  but  also  a  more 
vigorous  investigation  and  audit  of  their  finance.  Would 
that  not  be  so  ?— Precisely.  If  in  any  way  the  State 
were  made  partner  with  the  societies,  it  could  not  allow  of 
its  subordinate  partner  being  otherwise  than  absolutely 
sound,  in  other  words,  it  would  have  to  take  upon  itself 
practically  the  management  of  the  societies,  because  it  is 
upon  management  more  than  anything  else  that  the 
soundness  of  a  friendly  society  depends. 

35219.  Is  it  in  your  judgment  impracticable  ?  Would 
it  b3  excessively  difficult  to  adopt  any  provision  or  any 
sort  of  guarantee  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
impracticable  entirely,  upon  the  ground  that  I  have  just 
stated — that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
contributions  or  of  the  actual  solvency  at  a  given  time 
of  a  particular  society,  but  that  it  is  a  question  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  society  is  managed.  As  we  have 
sesn,  a  society  which  had  a  deficiency  a  short  time  ago 
may  become  in  a  position  to  have  a  surplus  now  ;  and  just 
in  the  same  manner  a  society  that  is  badly  manatjed  but 
had  a  surplus  a  short  time  ago  may  find  itself  in  a  deficiency 
now.  The  cases  mentioned  in  the  various  reports  of  my  late 
office  show  very  clearly  that  as  many  societies  go  to  the 
bad  after  having  been  prosperous  as  those  which  improve, 
as  shown  by  the  result  of  a  subsequent  valuation. 

35'220.  Do  you  think  tlie  difficulty  is  insuperable  ? — 
I  think  it  is  entirely  insuperable. 

35221.  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
think,  first  of  all,  that  it  would  be  right  to  the  managers 
of  friendly  societies  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  initiative 
and  of  their  powers  of  management ;  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  practicable  if  it  were  attempted.  The  State 
has  not  the  means  or  t^ie  power  of  controlling  the 
management  of  small  concerns,  such  as  these  societies. 

35222.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  State  to  say  it 
■would  recognise  those  societies  who  would  submit  their 
accounts  and  who  would  agree  to  a  closer  inspection  ? — 
The  closer  inspection  is  the  thing  which  is  really  not 
possible.  There  can  be  no  inspection  which  would  be  of 
any  value  without  transferring  to  the  officer  of  the  State, 
the  policeman  or  whoever  he  was,  the  management  of  the 
Society. 

35223.  Then  putting  it  broadly,  I  suppose  your  ob- 
jection is  that  the  State  by  this  proposed  inspection 
and  registration  would  give  a  guarantee  of  the  solvency 
of  the  company  which  it  could  not  properly  fulfil  without 
having  the  management  of  the  society  ? — That  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  consec[uences  which  \\ould  arise. 

35224.  You  do  not  think  that  a  conditional  system  of 
pensions  based  on  the  idea  I  have  suggested  to  you  a 
moment  ago,  is  practicable  ? — I  think  it  is  not  practicable 
in  any  way. 

35225.  In  paragraph  17  you  allude  to  a  movement 
Tieaded  by  Sir  Claverhouse  Graham,  who  has  urged 
that  members  of  friendly  societies  as  such  ought  to 
have  pensions  from  the  State ;  that  proposal  I  presume 
woidd  be  subject,  from  your  point  of  view,  to  much  the 
same  objection  ? — Very  much  indeed.  His  theory  was 
that  the  pension  should  be  granted  only  to  such  persons 
as  were  members  of  friendly  societies,  leaving  out  all 
the  persons  who  in  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  and 
discretion  thought  it  best  to  provide  for  the  future  in 
some  other  manner.  He  did  not  suggest  that  in  the 
capacity  of  members  of  friendly  societies  they  should 
of  themselves  insure  for  a  proportionate  pension  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  simply  that  the  one  fact  that 
they  are  members  of  friendly  societies  should  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  induce  the  State  to  grant  them  a 
pension  and  that  the  State  should  employ  the  officers  of 
the  friendly  societies  to  pay  those  pensions 

35226.  Did  Sir  Claverhouse  Graham  put  in  any  condi- 
tions, such  as  how  long  the  man  had  been  a  member  of 
a  friendly  society,  or  how  much  he  had  subscribed  to  it  ? 


— I  do  not  quite  recollect  what  the  conditions  were 
which  he  applied  to  it.  Really,  the  scheme  never  assumed 
any  practical  form,  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever  had  very 
much  backing  even  from  friendly  society  members.  I 
mentioned  it  as  part  of  the  exaggerated  schemes  which  are 
sometimes  put  forward  on  behpjf  of  friendly  society 
members,  as  if  they  were  persons  who  deserved  well  of  the 
State  by  the  mere  circumstance  that  they  have  joined 
these  societies.  The  fact  is  that  they  joined  the  societies 
in  their  own  interests  and  for  their  own  purposes,  and  they 
are  in  no  sense  different  from  the  other  citizens  who 
have  used  their  money  in  other  ways. 

35227.  Opinion,  you  state,  is  a  good  deal  divided  Attitude 
amongst  friendly  societies  upon  the  question  of  old  age  friendly- 
pensions  ? — Yes.  My  impression  is  that  at  first  they  rather  societies  t 
thought  old-age  pensions  were  not  possible  without  a  con-  State  old 
siderable  interference  with  their  manner  of  doing  business.  Pensions, 
and  so  the  general  impression  was  hostile  to  them  ;  but 

I  am  a  little  inclined  to  think  now  that  there  has  been 
a  reaction  the  other  way,  and  probably  if  the  question 
were  raised  as  a  practical  question  now,  there  would  be  a 
larger  body  of  opinion  in  the  friendly  societies  favourable 
to  it. 

35228.  This  scheme  of  Sir  Claverhouse  Graham  was  to 
get  over  this  objection,  I  presume  ? — It  was. 

25229.  You  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  have  you  not, 
that  if  the  system  of  old  age  pensions  was  ever  attempted, 
it  must  be  more  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme? 
— That  is  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  only  possible 
scheme.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  quite  mastered 
Mr.  Booth's  own  views  with  regard  to  it ;  but  those  who 
have  attempted  to  improve  upon  it  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  mistaken  entirely. 

35230.  You  state  as  regards  the  German  system  that 
you  believe  the  triple  contribution  does  not  provide  a 
sufficient  allowance  for  a  man  to  live  upon  ? — '1  hat  is 
so,  I  believe. 
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35231.  Was  it  intended  to  ? — I  believe  it  was  not  in- 
tended to.  Perhaps  I  may  refer  to  a  little  article  which  I 
wrote  many  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  scheme,  in  which 
I  say  that,  "  The  allowance  in  infirmity  ranges  after  five 
years'  contributions  from  £5  14s.  9d.  per  armum  in  the 
lowest  wage  class  to  £7  in  the  highest,  and  after  fifty 
years'  contributions  from  £7  17s.  in  the  lowest  class 
to  £20  15s.  6d.  in  the  highest.  The  allowance  for  old  age 
is  not  to  be  granted  unless  thirty  years'  contributions 
have  been  made,  and  it  ranges  from  £5  6s.  5d.  in  the  first 
class  to  £9  lis.  in  the  highest."  Then  I  quoted  from  Mr. 
Howard,  who  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Embassy 
at  Berlin,  who,  in  a  Parliamentary  paper  (Cd.  5827,  1889) 
remarked  that  "  Complaints  were  raised  in  certain  quarters 
respecting  the  low  rate  of  allowances,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  contributions  should  be  raised  in  order 
to  make  these  annuities  somewhat  more  substantial,  but 
the  Government  wisely  decided  that  it  would  be  better 
to  proceed  cautiously  at  first,  so  as  not  to  impose  too 
heavy  a  burden  on  the  labouring  classes  at  the  start  and 
also  laid  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  allowances  once 
fixed  could  never  be  reduced,  but  may  always  be  raised 
at  some  future  period.  The  lowest  allowance  for  old  age, 
£5  6s.  5d.  per  annum,  is  equivalent  to  more  than  a  third 
of  the  yearly  average  earn  ngs  of  the  class  to  «  hich  su'  h 
allowance  is  to  be  granted,  so  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  conditions  of  life  indicated  by  this  very  low 
rate  of  wages,  the  allowance,  though  to  English  ears 
it  may  sound  a  very  meagre  pittance,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  The  Act  does  not  aim  at  providing  the 
aged  and  incapa  itated  with  sufficient  means  to  enable 
them  to  live  independently  ;  these  allowances  should 
rather  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  whatever  means 
of  subsistence  the  pensioner  may  otherwise  possess. 
If  he  has  no  other  resources  of  his  own,  he  must  formerly 
have  been  a  burden  on  his  family  or  the  parish  ;  hence- 
forth ;  the  regular  allowance  will  be  generally  regardyd 
as  an  agreeable  increment  of  the  household  income,  and 
will  make  him  a  welcome  guest  at  the  family  hearth." 
That  was  the  observation  which  was  made  by  an  official 
at  the  time. 

35232.  Do  you  think  these  societies  might  give  more 
attention  to  insuring  against  unemployment  ? — I  doubt 
whether  the  ordinary  friendly  society  could  do  much 
in  that  way.  It  is  not  connected  with  any  particular 
trade,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  could  establish  an 
equitable  contribution   which  would  provide  for  the 
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unempIo3Tnenfc  of  its  members.  A  trade  union  is  con- 
nected with  a  particular  trade,  and  the  trade  union 
raises  these  moneys  by  levy  ;  therefore  it  bears  evenly 
upon  all  the  members  and  acts  as  a  relief.  But  I  do  not 
think  in  an  ordinary  friendly  society,  which  consists  of 
persons  of  many  different  trades,  that  an  unemployment 
fund  could  be  carried  on  without  causing  a  feeling  of 
discontent  among  the  members  that  they  were  being 
charged  too  much  or  not  getting  sufficient  benefit  from  it. 

352,33.  In  fact,  it  must  more  or  less  be  confined  to  that 
particular  section  of  the  trade  in  which  the  unemploy- 
ment occurs  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  is  practi- 
cally, the  case,  and  that  it  must  be  so. 

35234.  You  take  rather  a  hopeful  view,  I  see  of  the 
possibility  of  developing  labour  exchanges  ? — I  was 
for  a  short  time  a  member  of  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body,  and  I  observed  the  zeal  with  which  that  body 
entered  upon  that  work,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  successful. 
But  I  also  observed  that  it  did  not  appear  easy  to  get 
the  real  hearty  sympathy  of  the  representatives  of  the 
working  men  in  that  part  of  the  work  ;  and  there  I  think 
lies  the  great  difficulty  of  it.  Until  you  have  got  a  real 
confidence  between  the  two  classes,  and  the  working 
men  are  willing  to  support  these  labour  exchanges 
adequately,  the  movement  must  be  a  weak  one. 

35235.  At  present  it  is  associated  mainly  with  the 
least  competent  or  desirable,  is  it  not  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  is  so. 

35236.  To  make  it  of  real  use  you  want  something 
more  of  a  national  system,  which  should  be  taken  up  on 
public  authority,  and  should  apply  not  only  to  persons 
who  are  at  all  habitually  out  of  employment,  but  to  the 
working  classes  generally  ? — It  should  produce  a  mobility 
of  labour  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  possible 
remedies  for  the  evils  of  unemployment. 

35237.  Should  you  say  from  your  experience  that  the 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  localities 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  want  of  employment  ? — I  should 
think  it  must  be  one  of  the  causes,  but  I  cannot  pretend 
to  any  experience  on  that  point. 

35238.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  To  take  up  the  question  of  the 
out-of-work  funds  of  trade  imions,I  suppose  the  advantage 
of  being  in  a  trade  union  is  that  the  members  know 
the  trade,  and  they  know  where  the  possibilities  are  of 
putting  a  man  into  work  and  so  of  stopping  the  out- 
of-worK  allowanco  ? — Probably. 

35239.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  is  attached 
to  an  ordinary  benefit  society,  I  suppose  you  would  in 
that  way  spread  your  out-of-work  pay  over  a  considerable 
number  of  trades,  and  then  you  would  not  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  depression  in  one  trade  1 — I  take  it  that 
would  be  so. 

35240.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  combine  the  benefits 
that  accrue  from  both  of  those  systems  by  doing  what  the 
insurance  companies  I  think  call  linking  together  the 
various  trade  unions  for  the  purpose  of  out-of-work 
benefit  ?  If  you  had  a  federation  of  trade  unions  for 
the  special  purpose  of  paying  out-of-work  benefit,  you 
would  not  get  all  the  out-of-work  pay  coming  on  one 
sjiecial  body  at  one  time  owing  to  depression  in  a  particular 
trade,  but  you  would  get  it  sfiread  over  all  ;  and  at  the 
same  lime  you  would  maintain  tlie  advantage  of  each 
trade  knowing  what  chances  of  employment  there  were, 
and  so  of  being  able  to  get  the  man  into  work  as  soon 
as  possible  ?— I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  that 
would  be  practicable. 

35241.  Does  it  sound  theoretically  impossible  to  com- 
bine the  two  ? — Not  theoretically,  but  of  course  when 
one  is  dealing  v.  ith  members  of  trade  unions  one  is  obliged 
to  look  at  things  practically. 

35242.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Would  you  not  perhaps  reduce 
rather  too  much  the  individual  interest  if  the  risk  was 
spread  so  very  widely  ?  The  effort  to  find  employment 
for  those  that  you  are  paying  for  entirely  would  naturaly 
be  greater  than  if  you  were  only  paying  5  per  cent,  of  it  ? 
— The  provision  for  unemployed  benefit,  as  such,  is  a 
thing  so  difficult  to  determiiae  that  I  hesitate  to  express 
any  very  confident  opinion  upon  these  questions.  There 
are  no  materials  upon  which  any  actuary  could  compute 
the  proper  contribution  which  different  trades  should 
make  ;  and,  that  being  so,  there  would  be  many  practical 
difficulties. 
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35243.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  out-of-work  SirEdvard 
pay  is  met  very  largely  by  levies  at  present,  I  think  ? —  Brahi-cok, 
By  levies  entirely,  and  of  course  levies  in  a  particular  C.B. 
trade.    The  possibility  of  a  levy  applying  to  all  trades  Dec  1906 
would  very  likely  give  rise  to  the  same  difficulties  that  ' 

I  suggested  in  regard  to  a  benefit  society  doing  it. 

35244.  That  leads  one  to  what  you  were  saying  in  your  Motives  for 
comparison  of  the  motives  which  induce  a  man  to  join  joining 

a  benefit  society.    I  think  you  said  that  in  your  opinion  friendly 
a  man  was  actuated  solely  by  self-interest,  just  as  a  man  societie?. 
is  when  he  insures  his  life  in  an  insurance  company  ? — 
Precisely. 

35245.  When  a  man  insures  his  life  in  a  company 
he  is  not  responsible  for  any  particular  services  to  the 
company,  is  he  ? — No. 

S5246.  But  when  he  belongs  to  a  friendly  society  he  is 
expected  to  perform  certain  services  for  his  fellow-members 
and  their  sick,  is  he  not  ? — That  belongs  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  society  as  a  mutual  societ}  of  course.  The 
same  thing  would  be  the  case  in  a  mutual  insurance  society 
— the  members  would  have  a  more  direct  personal  interest 
in  everything  that  went  on. 

35247.  Is  it  j^our  experience  of  the  actual  members  of 
Venefit  societies  that  one  has  to  depend  solely  upon  self- 
interest  in  getting  men  to  join  and  to  keep  in  these  societies  ? 
— Self-interest  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  appeals  are  made  to  other  motives, 
but  for  the  sound  carrying  on  of  a  Jriendly  society  there 
must  be  no  other  principle  than  the  principle  of  plain 
business — giving  money  for  money's  worth. 

35248.  Do  not  the  finances  of  any  registered  I  enefit 
society  depend  for  their  successful  management  very 
largely  on  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  are 
willing  to  pay  all  their  fives  through  against  sick  benefit, 
although  they  may  not  receive  it  at  all  ? — I  doubt  whether 
that  exists  to  the  extent  that  it  did  years  ago.  No  doubt 
one  may  say  that  years  ago  many  societies  whose  contri- 
butions were  inadequate  were  prevented  from  failure 
by  their  members  not  claiming  sick  pay  to  which  they 
were  entitled. 

35249.  That  was  not  my  point.  My  point  was  that 
a  great  many  men,  owing  to  the  constitution,  are  able 
and  perfectly  willing  to  pay  all  their  lives  through  to  a  sick 
benefit  society,  because  they  know  that  it  will  help  other 
men  who  are  less  fortunate  than  themselves  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  that  is  not  the  principle  upon  which  a  friendly 
society  could  properly  be  carried  on. 

35250.  Is  that  not  a  great  financial  point,  though,  to  a 
great  many  of  them  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  it  is.  I  think 
that  every  friendly  society  is  entitled  to  secure  that  all 
candidates  for  membership  are  persons  in  sound  health, 
but  the  circumstance  that  a  man  is  in  sound  health 
does  not  make  his  joining  the  society  an  act  of  altruism. 
He  joins  it  because  he,  like  aU  the  other  members,  has  the 
hability  of  sickness  and  wiU  be  entitled  to  the  sick  allow- 
ance io  the  society  if  sickness  happens  to  him. 


35251.  What  is  the  lowest  age  at  which  you  can  join 
a  society  now  ?— One  year. 

35252.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  advantage 
in  lowering  the  age,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  personally, 
but  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  my  department  has  con- 
sented to  do  so.  Personally  I  do  not  see  any  advantage, 
in  lowering  it. 

35253.  May  I  ask  what  your  opinion  is  as  to  the  intro- 
duction into  registered  benefit  .societies  of  the  system 
of  collecting  payments  at  the  door  by  an  agent  ? — The 
costliness  of  it  is  the  great  objection  to  it.  Then  they 
would  not  bo  distinguishable  from  the  collecting  burial 
societies. 

35254.  I  suppose  that  from  the  point  of  view  that  there 
is  nothing  more  in  the  benefit  society  than  the  realisation 
of  one's  seff-interest,  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  go 
to  a  club  and  meet  your  fellow-members,  or  whether  it  is 
collected  at  the  door  by  an  agent  ? — I  think,  on  the  con- 
trary that  the  only  way  to  secure  good  management 
of  the  club  is  to  exercise  your  right  of  attending  the 
meetings. 

35255.  You  would  rather  object,  then,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  that  principle  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
good  one. 
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%ir  Edutiard      35256.  \^'ith  regard  to  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly 
■  .Brahrook,    Societies)  Act,  I  think  you  said  you  were  opposed  to  that  ? 
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'*i*7  Dec.' 1906.     35257.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  come  into  opera- 
'        tion  very  much  ?    Are  there  any  figures  as  to  its  actual 
Objections  to  operation  ? — One  reason  why  I  was  opposed  to  it  was 
Outdoor        because  I  did  not  believe  that  there  were  a  great  number  of 
friendly  society  members    who    applied    for  outdoor 
relief.    I  do  not  know  of  any  return  that  has  been  made  as 
to  what  the  results  have  been  ;  but  that  was  my  opinion 
at  the  time. 

35258.  You  do  not  think  it  has  tempted  men  to  apply 
to  the  Poor  ^  aw  should  think  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  know,  - 

35259.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  not  come  across  any 
figures  bearing  upon  it  ? — I  have  not  seen  any  return. 

352G0.  May  I  now  ask  one  question  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Bopth's  scheme  ?  Do  you  assume  that  Mr.  Booth  does 
not  depend  upon  any  administrative  limitation  to  old-age 
pensions  ? — I  hope  h6  does  not,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  that  is  in  his  scherne  or  not.  My  o'^vn  view  is  that 
any  kind  of  limitation  of  anj'  sort  would  be  wrong,  and 
that  the  only  safe  condition  of  granting  pensions  is  to 
grant  them  to  everybody,  whether  he  wants  them  or  not. 

35261.  So  that  he  receives  them  whether  he  wants 
them  or  not  ? — Absolutely.  It  could  easily  be  managed, 
because  those  who  pay  taxes  could  have  the  pension  de- 
ducted from  their  taxes. 

35262.  Suppose  the  application  for  tlie  pension  rcsiiii"(l 
in  an  administrative  check  upon  the  pension,  would  that 
damage  the  scheme  in  your  opinion  ? — It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  l>e  the  worst  kind  of  selection.  I  think  that 
any  kind  of  selection  is  bad,  but  selection  which  depends 
upon  administrative  difficulties  being  put  in  the  way  of 
receiving  the  pension  is  the  worst  kind  of  selection. 

3.5263.  {Mr.  Patlen- MarDougall.)  Do  the  ligurcs  which 
you  have  given  us  apply  to  England  only,  or  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland  as  well  ? — They  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

3.5264.  There  is  a  separate  registration  of  friendly 
societies  in  Scotland,  is  there  not  ? — That  is  so. 

35265.  But  they  are  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chief  Registrar  in  England  ? — Yes. 

35266.  ^^otllat  there  is  a  subsidiiirv  rerjistration  for  the 
Scottish  friendly  societies  ? — Tliat  is  so. 

35267.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  I  think  you  were  speaking  of 
the  secession  Irom  the  friendly  societies  becoming  a 
serious  matter  for  them  ;  and  you  attributed  it,  I  think,  in 
one  of  your  statements  largely  to  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
members  ? — That  is  one  cause,  I  have  no  doubt. 

35268.  The  friendly  societies  con.sist  of  many  thousands 
of  members  whose  condition  in  life  places  them  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  want  as  far  as  sickness  is  concerned, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes,  probably. 

35269.  That  is  to  say,  membership  of  friendly  societies 
is  not  confined  to  anj'  class,  to  what,  for  instance,  we  call 
the  wage-earning  class,  but  there  are  men  of  rank,  men  of 
wealth,  titled  men,  and  all  sorts  of  men  amongst  their 
members  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  many  such  who  are 
actually  benefit  members,  are  there  ?  They  would  be 
honorarv  members,  would  they  not,  or  something  of  that 
kind  ? 

35270.  I  think  there  are  a  very  large  number  whose 
material  and  social  position  in  life  is  so  far  improved  that 
the  pressing  need  of  that  provision  is  less  acute  ? — Quite  so. 

35271.  I  suppose  that  is  a  class  largely  that  probably 
would  be  seceding  ?  Then  you  think  the  trade  unions  are 
also  competitors  as  far  as  the  fact  that  they  provide  for 
other  contingencies  of  a  workman's  life  besides  sickness, 
that  is,  out-of-work  benefit,  tool  benefit  and  accident 
benefit.  Do  you  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
secessions  ? — I  think  very  likely  that  a  man  who  found 
that  he  got  all  he  wanted  out  of  his  trade  union  would  feel 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  join  a  friendly  society  as  well, 
and  that  it  would  be  no  particular  advantage  to  him  to  do 
so. 

35272.  It  would  be  no  advantage  for  him  to  pay  into 
l  oth,  you  mean  ?  I  thought  it  probable  that  that  might 
be  your  view  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

35273.  You  state  in  paragraph  14  that  one-sixth  of 
the  benefits  provided  by  trade  unions  are  out-of-work 
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benefits  ;  is  tliat  calculation  based  on  tlie  pxpeiiencc  of 
those  unions  who  provide  out-of-work  benefit  ? — It  is  not 
very  accurate,  and  I  think  I  took  it  roughly  from  one  of 
the  returns  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  do  Hot 
know  that  the  same  proportion  would  apply  generally 
every  year,  but  for  the  particular  year  I  looked  at,  it  was 
roughly  one-sixth. 

35274.  Of  those  unions  who  paid  out-of-work  benefit  ? 
• — No,  it  is  one-sixth,  I  think,  of  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  whole  of  the  trade  unions  which  were  included  in  that 
return. 

35275.  {Chairtnan.)  You  mean  one-sixth  o*' the  expendi- 
ture of  the  year  ? — Yes. 

35276.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  I  think  you  said  the  funds  of  Sources  of 
these  unions  were  raised  entirely  by  levies  ;  did  you  mean  (r  ide  union 
that  ? — Perhaps  "  entirely  "  is  too  strong  an  expression  ;  ;funds.  ,^, 

I  should  have  said  that  the  main  reliance  for  these  tilings 

is  upon  levies.  :  • . 

35277.  You  also  think  the  system  of  levies  is  not  a 
sound  method  ? — Yes. 

35278.  Speaking  of  it  in  connection  with  providing  old-  Financial 
age  pen8io:is,  you  anticipate  much  trouble  to  the  trade  difficulty  of 
unions  in  consequence  ? — Yes. 

35279.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  members  of  trade 
unions  which  embrace  old-age  pensions  in  their  objects  will 
be  unable  to  bear  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  them  ? — 
In  time  I  fancy  that  must  come.  Providing  for  pensions 
by  levies  is  of  course  easy  enough  when  the  members  are 
young  ;  but  as  the  members  get  to  be  old,  and  the  time 
comes  when  there  are  more  claims  for  pensions  than  con- 
tributors, the  burden  will  become  intolerable. 

35280.  Would  you  approve  of  the  State  meeting  a  Impraotioa 
percentage  of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  various  bilityofStal 
societies  in  providing  for  these  schemes  of  sickness  and  grants  in 
old  age  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  could  do  it  without  the  kind  trade 
of  supervision  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  chairman  ;  ^ggg^^l 
and  that  appears  to  me  to  be  impracticable.  benefit 

35281.  Do  you  think  that  a  few  set  rules  which  the  funds. 
(Joveinment  might  insist  upon  being  inserted  by  your 
late  department  in  the  case  of  a  registered  society  would 
meet  the  case  ? — The  point  appears  to  me  to  be  that  the 
solvency  of  the  society  depends  entirely  upon  management, 
and  that,  therefore,  no  amount  of  supervision  short  of 
taking  over  the  management  would  be  of  any  avail. 

35282.  {Mr.  Nvnn.)  It  was  said  by  a  previous  witness  Statistics 
that  in  his  opinion  the  working  classes'  general  resources  lo  increasec 
were  not  greater  now  than  they  were  in  1834,  but  he  was  savings  of 
of  opinion  that  they  did  not  save  any  more  now  than  they  "^^''^  "S 
saved  then.    How  would  you  regard  that  evidence  ? —  classes. 
The  circumstance  that  we  have  increased  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  these  various  thrift  societies  in  the  five  years 
from  1899  to  1904  from  £340,000,000  to  £402,000,000,  I 
think,  is  pretty  strong  evidence  the  other  way.    I  should 
think  if  j-ou  took  the  comparison  further  back  the  com- 
parison would  be  even  stronger. 

35283.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  You  approve  of  one  system  Old  age 
of  old-age  pensions  rather  than  of  another,  but  do  you  pensions 
wish  to  see  any  system  introduced  of  old-age  pensions  ? —  objected  lo 
No.  My  approval,  if  I  may  presume  to  use  that  exj  res-  ^^g^Qf^'g 
sion,  of  Mr.  Booth's  system  is  not  that  I  desire  to  see  that  g^j^^^g 
system  established,  but  if  there  is  to  be  any  system  approved, 
established  it  is  the  only  one  which  I  think  goes  upon  a 
sound  principle. 

35284.  That  is,  it  would  be  in  your  mind  the  least 
injurious  ? — Precisely. 

35285.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  As  regards  the  secessions  of  ^g'j^'^fj.^endl 
which  you  have  spoken,  could  you  tell  us  what  has  been  ^o^ieties  an 
the  effect  of  the  secessions  on  the  average  age  of  the  (},eir  effect 
membership  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  any  estimate  of  that,  on  average 

35286.  You  could  not  tell  us  then  whether  the  younger  pfp^bership 
men  are  seceding  or  whether  the  older  men  are  dropping 
out  through  non-employmf nt,  consequent  on  trade 
depression  ?• — It  is  the  fact,  I  think,  that  the  burden  of  the 
secessions  falls  most  heavily  on  the  earlier  years  of  member- 
ship, that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  has  only  been  a  member 
for  a  few  3'ears  has  a  greater  tendency  to  secede  than  a 
man  who  has  been  a  member  for  a  long  time. 

3.5287.  So  depression  in  trade  is  not  the  cause  of  these 
secessions  that  you  have  been  speaking  of  ? — Not 
exclusively  ;  no  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  causes. 
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352S8.  Have  you  any  reason  why  the  Boy  Foresters 
and  similar  organisations  are  making  such  slow  progress  ? 
— I  fancy  that  it  wants  a  little  more  missionary  zeal 
among  th«  adult  societies  to  produce  any  better  result. 

35289.  Does  not  the  financial  stability  of  the  adult 
members,  so  to  speak,  depend  upon  getting  plenty  of 
young  members  ? — Their  financial  stability  is  contributed 
to,  no  doubt,  by  getting  plenty  of  young  members,  but 
they  ought  to  be  sound  if  they  were  wound  up  immedi- 
ately. 

35290.  So  really  you  would  say  that  self-interest  should 
inspire  missionary  activity  ? — It  should  be  so,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  it  does  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  does. 

35291.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  for  the  slow  growth 
of  the  societies  among  women  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  special  reason.  One  reason  no  doubt  is  that  actuaries 
have  discovered  that  women's  sickness  is  very  much  more 
costly  than  men's  and  therefore  it  is  more  difficult  to 
establish  a  women's  society  on  a  sound  foundation. 
Accordingly,  the  practical  difficulty  of  the  heavy  con- 
tributions has  prevented  them  to  a  large  extent. 

35292.  Women's  wages  being  what  they  are  ? — Ex- 
actly. A  woman  has  a  less  income,  and  in  her  case  it 
requires  a  luger  contribution. 

35293.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  In  comparing  the  growth  of 
thrift  in  modern  times  with  its  growth  in  former  days, 
would  one  have  to  take  into  account  that  in  former 
times  there  were  more  private  hoards,  the  stocking  hoard 
for  example,  being  more  in  vogue  ? — That  is  undoubtedly 
one  element. 

35294.  And  that  is  an  element  which  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  ? — It  is  entirely  impossible  to  estimate  that. 

35295.  With  reference  to  the  secessions  of  which  we 
hive  spoken,  is  there  any  evidence  as  to  any  possible 
effects  up5n  them  by  Poor  Law  administration  of  late 
years  ? — I  have  not  seen  any. 

35296.  Is  there  any  evidence  whether  the  attractions  of 
the  Poor  Law  are  increasing  or  whether  these  secessions 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — I  hope  not.  I  have  not 
seen  anything  to  that  effect. 

35297.  In  your  lectures  on  Institutions  for  Thrift  you 
mentioned  statistics  that  have  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Sutton,  Mr.  Watson  and  I  think  Mr.  Leveaux  on  sickness  ; 
where  can  one  refer  to  those  ? — Mr.  Sutton's  tables  are 
in  a  large  Blue  Book  which  was  published  in  the  year 
1896,*  I  think,  as.' a  supplement  to  my  report  of  that  year. 
That  is  a  large  Blue  Book  of  1,400  pages.  Mr.  Watson's 
figures  are  contained  in  the  reports  of  his  valuations  of  the 
Manchester  Unity,  from  which  I  have  been  quoting.  He 
is  the  actuary  to  the  Manchester  Unity.  Mr.  Leveaux's 
figures  were  kindly  given  to  me  in  manuscript  and  they 
are  not  published. 

35298.  Would  you  consider  any  systematic  registration 
of  sickness  of  sufficient  promise  to  be  worth  the  labour 
that  would  be  entailed  ? — The  difficulty  that  strikes  me 
about  that  is  that  it  is  not  physical  sickness — it  is  not 
physiological,  as  one  may  say — which  the  friendly 
societies  insure  against ;  is  is  inability  to  work  through 
sickness. 

35299.  It  practically  comes  to  that,  does  it  ? — It  comes 
to  that,  and  that  means  not  necessarily  the  same  thing. 
Some  kinds  of  sickness  would  attack  a  particular  trade 
more  than  others,  and  a  man  of  one  trade  might  go  about 
his  work  and  not  claim,  while  a  man  of  another  trade  would 
be  obUged  to  lie  up  and  claim  sick  pay.  Therefore  the 
contingency  upon  which  a  friendly  society  has  to  pay 
benefits  is  not  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  physical 
contingency  of  sickness. 

35300.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  the  Poor  Law 
experience  of  medical  relief  would  be  of  any  service,  if  it 
were  systematically  recorded,  in  furnishing  data  as  to  the 
cessation  of  employment  through  sickness  ? — Possibly  it 
might. 

35301.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  ever  come  under 
your  consideration  ? — No,  I  have  not  had  cause  to  con- 
sider that  point. 

35302.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  average  age  at 
which  men  cease  to  maintain  themselves  in  these  societies  ? 
— I  do  not  know  of  any. 
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35  ^03.  You  have  given  us  the  number  of  years'  purchase 
for  an  annuity  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  could  you  o3-hand 
say  what  the  number  of  years'  purchase  would  be  at  foity- 
five  ? — I  would  bo  very  much  more.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  precise  figure. 

35304.  {Miss  Hill.)  With  regard  to  deferred  annuities, 
does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  it  is  rather  a  wise  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  people  not  to  purchase  them  T 
— I  think  so.  I  do  not  purchase  one  myself,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  compel  everybody  else  to  purchase 
one. 

35305.  If  feople  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  put 
away  money  regularly,  it  must  enable  them  to  do 
some  good  for  themsjlves  or  their  families,  and  it  does 
not  tie  it  up  for  one  partic  ilar  object.  The  only 
advantage,  I  suppose,  of  a  deferred  annuity  is  that  it 
creates  a  strong  impulse  to  continue  payments  which  if, 
you  drop  them,  would  cause  you  to  lose  the  benefit  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  money  is  locked  up 
against  any  of  the  unforeseen  contingencies  of  life.  I 
recollect  an  anecdote  which  I  think  (^anon  Blackley 
mentioned  in  one  of  his  books  of  some  poor  woman  who 
sacrificed  all  she  had  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  her 
son  ;  and  he  drew  the  moral  that  if  she  had  locked  it  all 
up  in  a  deferred  annuity  she  would  not  have  been  able  to 
dissipate  it  in  this  manner. 

35306.  In  fact  savings  are  more  available  for  various 
uses  ? — Quite  so. 

35307.  And  are  sure  to  benefit  the  family  at  some  time 
or  another  ? — Yes. 

3530S.  I  gather  you  are  not  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
old-age  pensions  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

35309.  I  suppose  that  would  be  because  you  think  that 
by  gradual  development  of  thrift,  energy  and  sobriety  the 
people  will  be  themselves  in  time  able  to  provide  them  for 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

35310.  And  that  will  have  a  much  healthier  influence 
upon  them  than  anything  coming  from  others  ? — Yes. 

35311.  I  suppose  one  reason  why  the  juvenile  societies 
do  not  increase  as  quickly  as  we  should  like  them  to  do,  is 
the  general  habit  which  is  growing  among  the  more  care- 
Iss  of  the  working-people  of  rather  hoping  that  something 
will  turn  up  from  the  Government,  or  the  municipality,  or 
somebody  else  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  so. 

35312.  There  is  less  tendency  to  look  forward,  except 
among  the  more  self -con trolled  and  energetic  of  the 
people  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  so. 

35313.  {Professor  Smart.)  In  paragraph  12  you  say  that 
you  strongly  disapprove  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  Act,  I 
gather  that  you  mean  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly 
Societies)  Act  ? — Yes. 

35314.  You  say  that  you  reported  against  it ;  were  your 
views  expressed  anywhere  publicly  ? — They  were  reported 
to  the  Government  at  the  time,  and  I  think  they  leaked 
out  somewhere,  and  so  were  ultimately  printed  as  a 
Parhamentary  Paper. 

35315.  In  what  year  ? — That  would  be  in  the  year  when 
the  Act  was  passed,  I  think.  Some  IMember  of  Parliament 
who  was  opposed  to  the  Act  got  wind  of  my  report  and 
moved  for  its  being  published. 

35316.  Is  that  Parliamentary  Paper  quite  accessible  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  not  the  reference  to  it  here,  but  it  is  a 
Parliamentary  Paper.* 

35317.  In  paragraph  15  you  speak  of  the  opposition  of 
philanthropic  organisations  and  workmen's  organisations  ; 
is  there  not  another  opposition,  namely,  the  opposition  or 
one  should  rather  call  it  the  apathy  oi  the  employers  ? — I 
think  tha^  is  very  likely. 

35318.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  large  employer  making 
any  use  whatever  of  the  labour  bureaux  ? — I  have  not 
sufficient  experience  to  answer  that.  I  have  never 
heard  of  that.  - 

35319.  Something  might  come  of  cultivating  them, 
might  it  not  ? — Possiblj'. 

35320.  Referring  to  paragraph  7,  are  yo.i  quite  sure 
of  the  date  you  give  there,  1800  ?  I  think  Sir  Frederick 
Eden  wrote  in  1797  ? — I  think  the  quotation  is  correct. 
Was  there  not  a  second  edition  ? 

35321.  I  cannot  tell.  Did  you  take  that  date  from 
the  text  ''. — I  may  have  put  it  roughly ;  that  is  to  say. 


Sir  Edircn-d 
Bra  brook, 
Kt.,  O.B. 
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it  was  so  near  1800  that  it  was  convenient  to  call  it 
1800. 

35322.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  paragraph  2  you  refer  to 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  ;  what  are  the  duties 
of  those  inspectors  ?— The  first  step  in  the  appointment 
of  an  inspector  is  the  application  by  a  certain  number 
of  members  of  a  society  for  an  inspector  to  be  appointed. 
They  state  the  grounds  of  it,  and  they  state  what  they 
want  the  inspector  to  look  into.  If  the  Chief  Registrar 
approves,  he  gives  an  appointment  to  an  inspector,  and 
gives  him  instructions  as  to  what  he  is  to  incjuire  into. 
That,  of  course,  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  that  is  made.  Generally,  it  is  a  com- 
plaint of  mismanagement  or  of  things  being  done  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  members,  and  other  things 
of  that  kind. 

35323.  Does  it  mean  that  a  special  person  is  appointed 
as  an  inspector  for  that  special  purpose  ? — -Yes. 

35324.  There  are  not  permanent  inspectors  in  the 
department  ? — No.  Occasionally  an  officer  of  the  de- 
partment has  been  appointed  inspector,  but  the  general 
plan  has  been  to  appoint  either  a  solicitor  or  an  accoun- 
tant from  outside,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter 
in  question. 

35325.  In  paragraph  4,  you  make  the  recommendation 
that  the  Registrar's  decisions  ought  to  be  enforced ; 
could  you  give  us  any  instances  where  societies  might 
have  been  saved,  or  some  advantage  miglit  have  ensued 
from  this  power  being  given  ? — There  are  cases  where 
the  Registrar,  acting  under  the  powers  given  him  in  re- 
gard to  dissolving  an  insolvent  society  has  suggested 
that  if  the  members  would  consent  to  do  so-and-so  the 
society  might  be  saved.  In  those  cases  the  members 
have  refused  their  consent  sometimes,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  the  society  has  had  to  be  wound  up,  al- 
though in  the  opinion  of  the  Registrar  it  was  not  really 
necessary  that  it  should  be.  That  is  one  of  the  points 
to  which  I  was  referring  there.  I  should  even  be  dis- 
posed, if  necessary,  to  extend  it  under  proper  conditions 
to  any  recommendations  made  by  valuers  in  their  valua- 
tions, so  that  they  should  have  a  binding  effect  upon 
the  members,  subject  to  proper  conditions. 

35326.  In  paragraph  6  you  refer  to  the  German  method 
of  contributions  from  the  State  ;  do  you  approve  of  that 
system  ? — No,  I  imagine  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 

'  practicable  in  England.  There  are  no  means  of  getting 
the  State,  the  employers  and  the  workmen  to  work 
together  here  as  it  seems  to  be  possible  to  do  in  Germany. 

35327.  Do  you  think  any  contributions  from  the 
State  to  friendly  societies,  on  some  basis,  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  those  societies  ? — I  do  not  see  how  they  could 
be  given  without  such  an  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  societies  as  would  not  be  palatable  to  them,  or  wise 
for  the  State  to  undertake. 

35328.  Not  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  sick  pay  of 
members,  or  in  any  indirect  manner  such  as  that  ? — I 
should  look  upon  it  as  a  very  dangerous  experiment. 

35329.  Do  you  look  upon  it  that  the  German  system 
has  failed  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  be  able 
to  say  that  positively. 

35330.  You  say  in  paragraph  10  that  you  are  not  in 
favour  of  compulsory  registration  ;  do  you  think  com- 
pulsory registration  would  interfere  with  the  formation 
of  clubs  that  are  of  advantage  to  their  members  ? — 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should,  but  I  think  it  probably 
would. 

Reasons  35331.  Is  that  your  reason  for  objecting  to  compulsory 

against  com-  registration  ? — No.  My  reason  for  objecting  to  it  is 
that  I  should  look  upon  registration  as  rather  conferring 
certain  privileges  than  imposing  certain  restrictions, 
and  if  the  society  chooses  to  exist  without  those  privileges, 
this  is  a  free  country  and  I  should  let  them  do  it. 

35332.  With  regard  to  slate  clubs,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  are  the  sick  members  taken  on  the  new  slate,  as 
a  matter  of  course  ? — I  imagine  not  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  contract,  you  see,  is  from  year  to  year,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  slate  club  would  be  under  any 
compulsion  to  permit  a  man  to  continue  a  member  if 
they  did  not  choose  to  do  so. 

35333.  Do  they  do  so  in  practice,  do  you  know  ? — 
I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
their  practice.  _ 
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35334.  With  regard  to  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly 
Societies)  Act,  did  the  friendly  societies  at  the  time  press 
for  this  Act  ? — Very  much  indeed.  I  was  surprised  at 
their  doing  it,  because  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  wrong 
in  principle  for  them  to  do  it. 

35335.  Do  you  think  their  action  was  a  mistaken  one  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  have  always  thought  so. 

35336.  Was  it  an  agitation  that  was  carried  on  by  a 
minority  of  the  friendly  societies,  do  you  think,  or  was 
there  a  feeling  amongst  the  members  generally  that  this 
Act  would  be  beneficial  ? — As  far  as  their  common  action 
can  be  traced  it  was  pretty  unanimous,  I  believe.  They 
wanted  it,  but  I  do  not  know  why. 

35337.  With  regard  to  the  Collecting  societies,  are  such 
societies  as  the  Refuge  and  the  Prudential  included  in 
those  ? — No.  Those  are  industrial  assurance  companies 
and  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  has  no  control  over 
them. 

35338.  What  are  the  kind  of  societies  which  you  include 
under  the  term  "  collecting  societies  ?  " — Such  societies 
as  the  Royal  Liver,  the  Liverpool  Victoria  Legal  and  a 
number  of  smaller  societies.  There  are  only  forty-six  of 
them  altogether. 

35339.  {Chairman.)  About  the  audit,  what  are  the 
particular  powers  which  the  Chief  Registrar  has  ;  does  he 
nominate  the  public  auditors  ? — The  Treasury  appoints  a 
certain  number  of  public  auditors,  but  the  employment 
of  those  public  auditors  is  not  compulsory  on  any  society. 
They  are  appointed  for  the  benefit  of  such  societies  only 
as  choose  to  employ  them. 

35340.  I  see  from  the  annual  returns  of  friendly  so- 
cieties that  only  3  per  cent,  of  those  who  checked  the 
accounts  were  accountants,  and  50  per  cent,  were  artisans 
and  labourers  chosen  from  amongst  the  members  them- 
selves ? — That  is  so. 

35341.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  accounts 
passed  by  a  properly  accredited  auditor  and  the  others  ? 
— They  are  distinguished  in  the  annual  returns.  There  is 
a  mark  which  shows  whether  the  accounts  have  been 
audited  by  a  pubhc  auditor  ;  but  otherwise  there  is  no 
distinction  made. 

35342.  Do  you  attribute  the  tendency  or  reluctance  to 
employ  trained  accountants  to  the  cost  ? — No,  because  the  ■ 
cost  is  really  very  little.  I  attribute  it  very  much  to  the 
conservatism  of  the  societies.  It  has  been  their  custom 
always  to  be  audited  by  their  own  members,  and  they  do 
not  care  to  change  their  custom.  I  also  attribute  it  to 
their  general  dislike  of  officiahsm. 

35343.  But  the  audit  in  certain  cases  may  mean  nothing? 
— It  is  undoubtedly  very  inefficient  in  many  cases. 

35344.  {Miss  Hill.)  Is  the  quinquennial  valuation  done  Appointmen 
by  an  auditor  ? — That  may  be  done  by  any  competent  by  Treasury 
valuer.    The  Treasury  appoint  a  certain  number  of  public  of  public 
valuers  whom  the  societies  mfiy  employ  if  they  Uke.  frtenily 

35345.  But  are  not  obliged  to  employ  ?— It    is  not  societies, 
compulsory,  if  they  can  get  any  competent  person  who  is 

not  one  of  the  public  valuers  to  do  it  for  them. 
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35346.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  hke  to  make  the 
appointment  of  a  properly  accredited  auditor  compulsory  ? 
— No,  I  am  afraid  not.  I  think  we  must  let  them  educate 
themselves  as  much  as  possible.  The  employment  of 
public  auditors  is  increasing.  At  one  time  I  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  they  were  a  failure,  and  that  they  had 
better  be  abohshed,  and  given  up  altogether ;  but  I 
found  after  a  time  that  the  tendency  to  employ  them  was 
increasing  and  I  should  let  it  increase  naturally. 

35347.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Can  the  auditors  only  deal 
with  the  correctness  of  the  accounts  and  not  with  the 
legality  of  the  expenditiire  ? — They  are  bound,  according 
to  the  Act,  to  certify  that  the  accounts  are  correct,  duly 
vouched  and  also  legal 

35348.  So  that  they  could  disallow,  could  they  ?— They 
could  disallow  anything  which  is  contrary  to  the  Act  or  to 
the  rules  of  the  particular  society. 

35349.  Is  that  ever  done  ? — Yes,  sometimes.  The 
auditors  make  special  reports. 

35350.  Supposing  an  item  is  disallowed,  can  the  auditor 
surcharge  the  amount  ? — No.  He  has  done  his  duty 
when  he  has  made  his  special  report. 
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35351.  How  does  that  work  ? — The  case  has  not  arisen 
for  putting  it  into  practical  operation.  That  is  just  one 
of  the  points  in  which  I  think  the  Act  might  be  amended 
by  giving  further  administrative  powers.  In  such  a  case, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Registrar  to  have 
power  to  act  vrithout  a  requisition  from  the  members. 
I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  might  do  so. 

35352.  Making  the  particular  members  who  are  res- 
ponsible for  the  expenditure  recoup  the  amount  ? — When 
an  inspector  has  been  appointed,  the  Registrar  has  the 
power  to  cause  the  cost  of  the  inspection  to  be  paid  by 
the  members  who  are  in  fault,  and  an  extension  of  that 
power  would  carry  everything  that  is  suggested. 

35353.  Supposing  an  item  is  disallowed  in  the  accounts 
that  is  not  of  very  much  use,  is  it,  unless  somebody  is 
required  to  make  the  amount  good  ? — Precisely. 

35354.  Is  there  a  power  to  do  that  now  ? — I  doubt  it. 
I  think  that  the  Act  should  be  strengthened  in  that 
direction. 

35355.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  You  said  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  benefit  societies  to  give  surrender  value  ;  what 
sort  of  extra  subscription  would  surrender  value  entail  ? 
— It  would  entail  no  extra  subscription,  because,  as  the 
case  stands,  they  allow  a  member  to  continue  a  member 
of  their  society,  and  of  course  to  contribute  his  share  to 
the  accumulated  funds,  and  then  when  he  retires  from  the 
society  his  share  of  the  accumulated  funds  is  absorbed  in 
the  general  funds  of  the  society. 

35356.  But  then  if  the  benefit  society  started  the 
system  of  giving  to  each  member  who  voluntarily  seceded 
a  surrender  value,  what  extra  subscription  would  be  re- 
quired to  cover  it  ? — No  extra  subscription.  What  would 
happen  would  be  this — they  would  see  that  the  only 
possible  means  of  pajang  thif  surrender  value  was  by 
charging  actuarially  correct  rates  to  aU  their  members 
and  by  careful  management  of  the  society  to  see  that  the 
money  was  not  frittered  away. 

35357.  Then  I  assume  that  if  they  get  surrender  value 
they  would  be  obliged  to  have  a  higher  scale,  because 
you  would  have  to  get  the  money  from  somewhere  ? — 
Practically  something  like  what  is  suggested  would 
happen,  that  is  to  say,  the  societies  which  are  now  content 
with  slipshod  tables,  which  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient 
would  be  bound  to  make  their  tables  sufficient  and  the 
probable  result  of  that  would  be  that  they  would  charge 
something  more  than  they  charge  at  present.  I  think 
that  would  be  so. 

35358.  Could  you  not  give  us  a  sort  of  estimate  of  the 
extra  subscription  for  the  same  benefits  which  would  be 
entailed  by  giving  a  surrender  value  ? — It  is  rather  an 
indirect  result  which  I  am  suggesting — that  the  Society 
would  be  compelled  to  charge  carefully  actuarially- 
determined  premiums  before  it  promised  surrender  values, 
and  the  probability  is  that  those  premiums  would  be 
more  than  they  charge  under  their  present  system. 

35359.  When  you  said  that  thrift  was  the  alternative 
to  pauperism,  you  assumed  a  surplus  income  for  the 
family  beyond  what  was  necessarily  for  maintenance,  did 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

35360.  Therefore  it  becomes  extremely  important  for 
us  to  find  out  whether  there  is  that  surplus  income  and 
whether  it  will  provide  for  contingencies  ? — Yes. 

35361.  Now  with  regard  to  providing  for  all  contin- 
gencies ;  assuming  that  you  take  a  man  and  a  woman 
and  four  children,  could  we  just  run  over  them  ?  First 
there  is  the  funeral  ;  what  sort  of  subscription  for  six 
people  would  be  required  to  provide  for  a  funeral  T— 
I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  figures.  I  think  it  is  about 
a  penny  a  week  they  will  charge  to  each  person,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

35362.  So  that  would  be  sixpence  straight  away  ?— 
It  might  be,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  do  not  make 
some  reduction  on  quantity.    I  think  it  is  a  penny  a  week. 

35363.  Let  us  take  sick  benefit  next,  dividing  sick 
benefit  into  medical  assistance  and  maintenance.  What 
would  medical  assistance  for  six  people  come  to  ? — 
For  one  person  you  would  want  a  penny  a  week,  but  there 
again  there  would  be  an  allowance  for  quantity. 

35364.  Shall  we  say  4d.  then  ?— Probably  that  would 
be  something  hke  it. 


35365.  Now  for  the  maintenance.  Supposing  the 
breadwinner  falls  ill,  he  has  to  consider  not  his  own 
maintenance  only  but  the  maintenance  of  his  wife  and 
four  children  ;  but  in  your  ordinary  sick  benefit  club  he 
only  considers  his  own  maintenance,  does  he  not  ? — -He 
gets  the  one  allowance  which  he  insures  for,  and  I  presume 
that  that  is  thrown  into  the  general  means  of  the  whole 
family  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  any  other  income  or 
saving  he  may  possess. 

35366.  Assuming  his  sick  pay  is  12s.  a  week,  what  sort 
of  subscription  would  he  require  to  get  even  2 Is.  a  week  ? 
— I  am  afraid  without  actuarial  tables  graduated  according 
to  age,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  answer. 

35367.  Could  we  get  at  that  figure  ? — Any  of  the  tables 
contained  in  the  papers  of  the  Manchester  Unity  would 
give  it. 

35368.  But  that  would  only  provide  for  his  own  main- 
tenance ? — It  would  provide  that  sum,  which  he  would 
apply  of  course  as  he  found  necessary. 

35369.  Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  insure  for  the 
provision  of  the  maintenance  of  his  widow  if  he  died  ? — 
I  think  not.  I  have  never  seen  a  widows'  fund  strictly 
speaking,  successfully  carried  out.  I  think  the  only 
form  in  which  it  would  be  successful  is  in  the  form  of  an 
ordinary  insurance.  I  wonder  that  the  members  of 
friendly  societies  do  not  more  often  effect  an  ordinary 
insurance  in  their  societies  for  something  more  than  the 
mere  burial  money.  They  certainly  seem  to  leave  out 
of  consideration  what  is  to  happen  to  their  widows  after 
their  deaths. 

35370.  You  have  no  idea  what  sort  of  premium  per 
week  that  would  require,  have  you  ? — That  would  be  an 
ordinai*y  insurance.  Suppose  he  wanted  £100,  for 
instance,  and  the  premiums  were  3  per  cent,  per  annum, 
he  would  have  to  provide  5s.  per  month. 

35371.  It  is  possible  to  ascertain  that  figure  and  get  it 
down  ?— Yes,  an  ordinary  insurance  table  would  give  you 
that. 

35372.  With  regard  to  lying-in  benefit,  I  believe  there  is 
one  society,  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  which  does  give  Ipng-in 
benefit  ? — Yes.  Many  of  the  Foresters  and  other  societies 
in  their  courts  and  lodges  have  a  provision  of  that  kind, 
usually  by  a  separate  contribution  from  the  member, 

35373.  Does  that  include  more  than  medical  assist- 
ance ;  does  it  include  medical  extras  ? — I  think  it  is  gener- 
ally a  fixed  sum,  £1  or  something  of  that  kind. 

35374.  Have  you  any  notion  what  premium  that  re-^ 
quires  ? — No.  That  has  been  in  rather  a  fluid  condition. 
They  have  several  different  plans.  I  should  say  that  the 
women's  membership  in  the  Foresters  Society  is  rather  a 
new  imdertaking  ;  they  endeavour  to  provide  for  this 
benefit,  and  I  am  not  sure  what  plan  they  have  finally 
adopted  for  the  purpose. 

35375.  I  suppose  we  could  get  that  fact  ? — I  should 
think  you  could.  I  should  think  the  Secretary  of  the 
Foresters  could  tell  you  all  about  that. 

35376.  To  go  to  another  provision,  which  it  is  often  sug- 
gested that  a  man  should  make,  the  provision  for  service 
if  his  wife  dies,  and  he  has  to  provide  someone  to  take  the 
wife's  place  in  the  home  ;  is  there  anything  of  that  sort  ? — 
I  do  not  know  of  any  provision  for  that  or  of  any  means 
of  estimating  what  the  provision  should  be.  It  would 
practically  be  an  insurance  on  the  death  of  the  wife,  and 
whatever  sum  you  consider  necessary  you  M'ould  have  to 
pay  a  corresponding  premium. 

35377.  Now,  coming  to  unemployment,  I  think  I  re- 
member that  the  boiler  makers  who  are  among  those 
trade  unions  who  make  very  adequate  provision  for  un- 
employment estimate  the  cost  at  9d.  per  week  ;  have  you 
any  notion  whether  that  is  at  all  fair  ? — I  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  that. 

35378.  That  figure  would  be  borne  out  by  what  Mr. 
Chandler  has  told  me  about  the  carpenters  having  had  to 
raise  their  subscription  to  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  6d.  per  week, 
half  of  which  was  considered  to  be  required  as  provision 
for  imemployment.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you 
add  up  roughly  all  the  things  we  have  considered,  it 
would  come  to  3s.  or  4s.  per  week  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
so. 

35379.  It  might  even  amount  to  5s.  per  week  7 — 
Possibly. 
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^SSr  Edward  35380.  So  that  a  man  must  have  a  surpUis  income  — 
BrabrcrA,  that  is,  an  income  over  the  cost  of  clothing,  rent  and  food, 
Ki.,  €.3.  and  a  minimum  of  recreation— of  5s.  per  week  probably  ? — 
Yes,  probably. 

35381.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  You  do  not  contend,  surely, 
that  there  are  not  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  country 
who  have  not  any  surplus  income  such  as  has  been  sug- 
gested ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  said  that  at  a'l. 

35382.  There  are  large  numbers  of  people  who,  because 
•of  their  small  earnings,  are  quite  unable  to  make  pro- 
vision ? — I  should  say  certainly  there  are  large  numbers 
who  are  unable  to  pay  5s.  a  week. 

35383.  Or  to  make  any  provision  for  all  those  risks  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

-35384.  I  do  not  mind  which  way  it  is  put  ? — No  one 
doubts  it,  certainly. 

35385.  The  agricultural  labourer,  for  instance,  in 
Oxfordshire  who  earns  I  think  from  12s.  to  14s.  a  week, 
and  has  a  wife  and  six  or  seven  children,  could  not  be 
■expected  to  make  provision  for  all  those  varied  things, 
<-ould  he  ? — No  ;  but  it  is  astonishing  what  an  agricultural 
labourer  doss. 

353SG.  I  have  just  come  from  him  this  morning.  We 
have  been  inquiring  into  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
are  done  in  Oxfordshire  ? — They  say  the  courts  and 
■lodges  of  friendly  societies  in  the  agricultural  districts 
•<ire  more  prosperous  than  they  are  in  the  town  districts. 

35387.  That  raises  another  point  which  I  took  a  note 
of.  Is  it  not  true  that  large  numbers  of  shopkeepers, 
parsons.  Members  of  Parliament,  people  who  want  to 
J)e  Members  of  Parliament,  county  councillors,  people 
who  want  to  be  county  councillors,  and  local  councillors, 
sire  now  members  of  friendly  societies  ? — Not  as  sub- 
ascribing  members,  are  they  ? 

35388.  Yes  ? — As  ordinary  members. 

35389.  There  is  one  gentleman  here  ;  both  the  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Bow  and  Bromley,  and  the  gentleman 
who  wanted  to  be  the  Member  of  Parliament  belong 
to  two  or  three  organisations  ;  I  know  London  County 
<'ouncil  people  who  do,  too  ;  and  1  know  that  is  true 
in  the  country.  Surely,  we  are  not  going  to  argue,  are 
we,  that  14s.  a  v.ouk  will  enable  a  man  to  meet  all  the 
vt'ontingencies  of  Hfe  ? — I  have  not  been  arguing  that. 

'increased  35390.  Has  not  our  view  as  to  what   is  pauperism 

aers-ice-s  altered  considerably  of  recent  years  ? — Mine  has  not, 
I'eadeied  br    but  other  people's  have  I  daresay. 

anunit^to  its     35391.  For   instance,    take   education  ;    would  you 
saiember.s.       consider  that  the  present  methods  of  education  out  of 
public  funds  is  pauperism,  and  that  every  child  who 
goes  to  an  elementary  school  is  a  pauper  ? — No,  not 
jnecessarily. 

35392.  As  a  matter  of  principle  ? — All  those  are  ques- 
"tions  which  are  quite  beyond  my  knowledge.  I  am 
not  here  so  much  to  discuss  questions  of  political  economy 
generall}^  as  their  bearing  upon  these  particular  societies. 

35393.  I  should  not  have  raised  it  only  for  this  one 
thing  ;  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  a  few  years  ago, 
if  a  child's  school  fees  were  paid  by  the  guardians,  his 
parents  became  paupers  and  he  became  a  pauper,  but 
the  people's  view,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  now  changed, 

.-and  all  these  fees  are  paid  by  the  community,  and,  there- 
fore, none  of  them  is  made  a  pauper  by  it  ? — That  is  so. 

35394.  I  am  only  suggesting  that  when  we  talk  about 
pauperism,  we  have  to  understand  quite  clearly  what 
we  mean.  Even  rich  people  get  services  from  the  com- 
munity which  they  do  not  directly  pay  for,  and  you 
are  just  as  much  entitled  to  look  on  those  as  paupers  as 
•  on  those  who  belong  to  what  are  called  the  lower  classes. 
"That  was  the  only  point  I  had  in  my  mind  about  that. 

"Amount  of  About  labour  exchanges,  is  it  not  true  that  the  wages 
wa"«s  offered  offered  through  these  exchanges  even  here  in  Londor, 
throsgli  are  pretty  scandalous  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that ;  I 
have  no  special  experience. 

35395.  You  did  not  find  that  out  while  you  were 
connected  with  them  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

35396.  (Mr.  Russell  Wakefield.)  With  regard  to  giving 
a  suiTcnder  value,  I  gathered  that  you  in  some  sense 
would  encourage  people  to  go  on  with  their  friend!}' 
societies  rather  than  give  them  up  ? — Yes,  that  is  my 
opinion. 
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35397.  Co  ;ld  you  just  make  clear  to  me  why  j  ou 
think  that  should  be  ? — I  think  that  when  a  man  belongs 
to  a  society  and  finds  that  his  interest  in  it  each  year 
is  growing,  and  that  the  longer  he  keeps  in  the  society 
the  more  surrender  value  he  will  get  or  the  more  benefit  he 
will  get  out  of  the  society,  the  tendency  will  be  rather 
to  induce  him  to  stay  in,  than  to  induce  him  to  realise 
what  he  has  already  earned  and  go  out.  The  existing 
seceders  are  the  people  who  have  got  tired  of  it,  and 
say,  "  There  is  this  money  coming  out  of  me  every  week 
or  every  month,  and  I  do  not  seem  to  get  anything  for 
it,  and  I  might  just  as  well  keep  it  myself  or  spend  it  in 
some  other  way."  Therefore,  they  secede,  because  they 
have  no  particular  interest  in  the  society.  But  if  they 
f  1  that  their  interest  in  the  society  was  growing,  1  think 
the  tendency  would  be  the  other  way,  and  that  they 
would  remain. 

35398.  The  fear  in  my  mind  is  that  if  you  give  a  sur- 
render value,  the  very  people  you  would  lose  would  be  the 
people  with  regard  to  whom  it  was  most  important  that 
they  should  remain  on  ? — I  thank  you  for  that  observation, 
because  that  is  what  I  ought  to  have  said  to  guard  my 
proposal  as  to  surrender  value.  Whenever  there  is  an 
option  given,  the  natural  result  of  that  option  will  be  that 
it  will  te  used  by  thepeison  who  desires  the  option  for  his 
own  interest,  and  not  for  the  interest  of  others  ;  and  there- 
fore you  must  in  fixing  the  surrender  value,  take  care  that 
there  is  a  proper  actuarial  provision  made  for  protecting 
the  society  against  the  risk  which  arises  from  that  option  ; 
otherwise  the  society  would  be  left  with  all  its  bad  bargains, 
and  its  good  bargains  would  withdraw  and  take  their  money 
out,  which  is  not,  of  course,  what  is  intended.  That,  I  should 
say,  is  what  is  done  by  the  ordinary  insurance  company. 
They  will  not  give  you  as  the  surrender  value  of  your 
policy  the  full  actuarial  value,  as  if  all  the  lives  were  good 
lives,  and  you  were  one  of  ^em  ;  but  they  will  give  you 
something  less  than  that,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  risk  of  self -selection  by  you  against  them. 

35399.  There  are  certain  localities  in  which  friendly  T]ig  locahi 
societies  prosper  more  than  in  others,  are  there  not  ? — Yes.  of  friendlj 

35400.  Just  now  you  said  with  regard  to  the  rural  dis-  societies, 
tricts  that  there  the  societies  were  often  very  prosperous,  1 
think  ? — Yes  ;  so  I  have  observed. 

35401.  In  particular  parts  of  the  country,  in,  so  to 
speak,  splashes  of  the  country,  they  are  more  prosperous 
than  in  others  ;  say  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  north 
generally,  as  compared  with  the  south,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? — To  answer  that  fully  would  require,  I  think, 
a  more  comprehensive  examination  into  the  whole  of  the 
returns  than  I  could  possibly  give  at  the  moment. 

35402.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer 
now  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  likely  that 
something  of  the  kind  happens,  and  that  search  would  be 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  districts  of  that  kind. 

35403.  As  to  labour  exchanges,  as  far  as  you  can  judge 
from  what  is  being  done  on  the  central  unemployed  body, 
an  effort  is  being  made  there,  is  it  not,  to  make  the  em- 
ployment exchange  of  the  future  a  very  different  thing  in 
many  ways  from  the  labour  bureau  of  the  past  ? — Pre- 
cisely ;  that  was  the  best  ground  to  go  upon. 

35404.  The  reason  why  employers  and  employed  have 
been  rather  shy  of  labour  bureaus  in  the  past  was  that 
there  was  not  very  much  in  them  to  encourage  them  to 
take  hold  upon  them  at  all,  was  it  not  ? — I  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  enterprises  that  the  body  has 
entered  upon. 

35405.  (il/r.  Booth.)  Following  on  that  question  of  Mr. 
Wakefield's,  have  the  statistics  of  friendly  societies  never 
been  mapped  out  according  to  districts,  counties  and  so 
forth  all  over  England  ? — Individual  orders  have  done  it, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  generally  done. 

35406.  Has  it  never  been  done  in  connection  with  the 
office  you  held  ? — No ;  we  have  not  bsen  able  to  do  it 
generally. 

35407.  With  regard  to  registration,  the  whole  thing  is 
entirely  voluntary,  is  it  not  ? — Entirely ;  there  is  no 
compulsion  to  register  at  all. 

3.5408.  So  that  even  if  you  were  to  gain  the  power  you 
.suggest  in  paragraph  4,  it  would  be,  to  that  ext(  nt.breaking 
the  rule  of  the  matter  being  entirely  vi  luntary  ?— 
Yes.  It  would  be  an  extension  beyond  anyth  ng  that  has 
yet  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  State  interf-  rence  ;  and 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  had  the  courage  to  sug- 
gest it  if  it  had  not  been  tried  in  the  Building  Societies 
Act  of  1894.  That  gives  the  registrar  power  to  act  in 
certain  circumstances  without  an  application  from  mem- 
J^ers  of  the  society.  That  seems  to  work  so  well-  that  I 
am  very  much  disposed  to  recommend  its  being  extended 
to  friendly  societies. 

35,409.  There  has  been  no  interference  of  any  kind  with 
the  burial  societies,-  has  there  ?■ — Yes. 
-  -  35410.  Registration  being  entirely  voluntary,  the  object 
of  registration  must  be  the  reputation  of  the  society  ? — • 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  has  that  effect.  Then,  of  course,  the 
effect  of  registration  is  to  give  the  society  certain  privileges, 
— privileges  of  exemptio»  from  stamp  duties  and  other 
things  of  that  kind ;  privileges  in  regard  to  vesting 
its  property,  and  many  other  privileges  which  are  of 
value  in  the  aggregate. 

3541 1.  The  number  of  registrations  you  have  mentioned 
as  being  reduced  very  much  after  the  Act  of  1875,  I  think? 
— Yes,  that  was  so. 

35412.  Did  that  Act  put  certain  limitations  on  the  actions 
of  those  societies  that  were  to  be  registered  ? — It  intro- 
duced the  requirement  of  valuation  ;  and  I  believe  it  was 
that  more  than  anything  else  which  made  societies  fight 
shy  of  the  registry  office  for  a  time. 

35413.  Then  there  is  an  obligation  to  have  these  valua- 
tions ? — -There  is  an  obligation  on  every  registered  society 
to  be  valued  every  five  years  ;  and  the  societies  to  which 
that  obligation  would  apply  if  they  were  registered  were 
shy  of  registration,  mainly,  I  think,  on  account  of  that 
obligation. 

35414.  Although  the  method  of  valuation  was  left 
entirely  to  them  ? — That  is  so.  They  did  not  want  it, 
and  did  not  like  it. 

35415.  With  regard  to  insolvency,  the  notification  that 
a  society  was  insolvent  might  undoubtedly  frighten 
outsiders  ? — Yes. 

35416.  Probably  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
did  not  like  it  ? — Possibly.  Then  very  likely  the  fear 
that  they  could  not  stand  a  valuation  was  one  reason  why 
they  avoided  it. 

35417.  In  the  Manchester  Unity,  or  in  any  of  the  socie- 
ties with  branches,  you  have  the  peculiar  feature  that  there 
are  one  set  of  branches  which  are  insolvent  and  another 
set  of  branches  which  are  solv^ent,  but  you  lump  the  two 
together  and  you  find  practical  solvency,  on  the  whole  ; 
is  there  any  system  by  which  tlie  central  office  can  assist 
the  unfortunate  branches  ? — The  assistance  which  is 
rendered  is  very  far  short  of  a  complete  guarantee  of  the 
benefits  to  the  unfortunate  branches,  but  there  is  some 
assistance  rendered.  At  the  same  time  the  Orders 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  single  societies  in  that  sense. 
The  Lodges  with  a  deficiency  have  no  right  to  come 
upon  the  lodges  with  a  surplus  for  a  contribution  towards 
their  deficiency.  All  that  they  have  the  right  to  do  is  to 
go  to  the  central  body,  which  administers  a  fund  raised 
by  small  contributions  over  the  whole  of  the  lodges  for 
assisting  any  lodges  which  have  fallen  into  difficulties, 
they  having  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  order  and  hav- 
ing done  something  to  meet  their  own  difficulties.  There 
is  discretionary  power  in  the  central  body  of  the  order  to 
fissist  those  lodges  in  various  ways  by  small  contributions. 

35418.  Financially  they  do  that  out  of  the  small  fund 
which  is  jointly  subscribed  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

35419.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  a  linking  together, 
is  there  not,  of  distri;'ts  with  regard  to  the  death  benefits  ? 
— Yes.  The  death  benefits  are  in  general  equalised  over 
a  district,  that  is  to  say,  a  numb-ar  of  lodges  are  grouped 
together  in  a  district  and  tlie  district  pays  the  death 
benefits  for  the  whole  of  those  lodges,  each  lodge  contribut- 
ing its  relative  proportion. 

35420.  If  a  lodge  has  a  considerable  surplus,  is  there 
any  power  amongst  the  existing  members  to  divide  up 
that  surplus  '! — No  ;  they  are  restrained  by  tl...  rules  from 
doing  so. 

35421.  They  ai-e  prevented  by  what  ? — By  the  rul^s 
of  the  particular  order.  Those  rules  have  been  upheld 
in  courts  of  law.  In  one  very  famous  case  the  trustees 
of  the  Manchester  Unitj^  recovered  from  the  trustees 
of  a  particular  lodge  all  the  money  which  those  trustees 
had  divided  among  the  members  of  the  lodge,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  general  funds  of  th(>  order  as  a  penalty. 


35422.  Can  they  dissipate  a  surplus  by  greater  libera!-  :S'it- Etlurvsr^- 
ity  ? — Not  without  the  come.it  of  the  centrnl  body.    The  Bmbrook, 
actuary,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  order  at  large,  approves     Kf.,  Q.B, 
of  any  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  a  surplus,  and  ao      "T  ""^^jnc 
individual  lodge  cannot  distribute  ita  surplus  without 

that  previous  consent.  Advantages 

35423.  Then   the  surplus  is  looked  upon  really  as  of  large 
belonging  to  the  whole  Unity  ? — -As  really  under  tlie  i'  iendly  ' 
control  of  the  whole  Unity.    It  belongs  to  the  individual  '^J-'^t^i'^ 
lodge,  but  the  Unity  has  the  control  of  the  manner  in  iji-ttnches, 
which  it  shall  be  applied. 

35424.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  possible,  would  it  not,^ 
by  greater  liberality  in  regard  to  the  sick  benefit  to  let 
it  leak  away  ? — I  am  afraid  that  that  is  a  thing  which 
happens  automatically,  and  that  when  a  lodge  is  ricFfc 
it  finds  the  claims  upon  its  sick  funds  more  than  when  it 
is  poor,  because  there  is  a  more  ample  notion  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  what  theit  claims  ought  to  be  than  they 
feel  when  the  lodge  is  poor. 

35425.  And  the  reverse  happens  when  it  gets  a  poor- 
valuation,  because  it  tries  to  screw  it  up  again  ? — Y^S. 

35426.  By  being  more  or  less  shabby  in  regard  to  the 
benefits  given  ? — That  is  an  observation  which  has  been 
made  by  persons  of  experience,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true. 

35427.  And  there  is  something  reasonable  in  it  ? — Yes.. 

35428.  Because  they  are  not  working  for  profit  like  a 
society  which  has  its  shareholders  to  divide  the  money 
amongst  ? — True. 

35429.  But  any  accumulation  really  does  belong  to  the* 
members  ? — Yes. 
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35430.  With  regard  to  the  surrender  value,  that  must  be 
mostly  connected  with  the  death  benefits,  must  it  not  ? — 
I  think  that  there  is  a  certain  surrender  value  connected 
with  the  sick  benefit  also,  because  the  contribution  for 
the  sick  benefit  is  more  than  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
current  claims  for  sick  benefit.  Therefore  there  ought 
to  be  a  considerable  accumulation  to  the  credit  of  the 
member  after  he  has  been  a  member  for  some  years, 

35431.  You  mean  that  the  extension  of  the  sick  benefit 
into  a  further  advantage  needs  a  reserve  ? — That  is  so. 
Every  society  requires  to  have  a  reserve  in  its  sick  fund 
as  well  as  in  its  insurance  fund,  and  that  reserve  is  ul- 
timately the  property  of  the  members  who  have  con- 
tributed to  it. 

35432.  There  would  have  to  be  a  reserve  to  make  it 
safe  ? — That  is  necessarily  so. 

35433.  Otherwise,  if  there  is  a  normal  proportion  of 
young  and  old,  you  may  say  that  each  year  would  bear  its 
own  burden  ? — Still,  that  would  not  affect  the  claim  of 
the  younger  ones.  The  accumulation  is  made  when 
the  members  are  yoimg. 

35434.  I  am  assuming  a  going  concern,  in  which  there- 
are  young  and  old  together  ? — There  would  be  still  a 
certain  propoi  tion  of  the  fumls  which  would  belo'ig  to  the 
younger  members  in  excess  of  any  contributions  which  they 
would  have  ha  1  to  pay  if  they  had  effected  a  term  insurance 
for  sickness  for  the  period  which  has  expired.  The  fund 
belonging  to  the  older  members  ought  to  be  enough  ta 
meet  the  increasing  claims  of  those  cider  membe.s,  and 
there  still  should  remain  something  to  the  credit  of  a 
younger  member  assuming  that  the  contract  came  to  an 
end  by  his  secession,  subject  perhaps  to  approval  of  th'j 
reasons  for  seces  <ion  by  tha  members. 

35435.  Your  reason  I  gather  for  giving  such  a  surrender 
value  is  mainly  to  string  up  the  actuarial  accuracy  of  the 
figures  ? — I  believe  it  would  have  that  effect. 

35436.  You  would  not  timit  it  to  a  share  of  the  existing 
surplus  ? — A  share  of  the  existing  capital  it  would  be,  not 
necessarily  a  share  of  the  existing  surplus. 

35437.  Not  altogether  of  the  existing  capital  ;  it  would 
not  exactly  amount  to  that,  would  it  ? — It  would  not  be  a. 
full  share  of  that ;  it  would  be  a  relatively  equal  share. 

35438.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  many  societies  do  what  is  Effect  of 
called  live  by  their  lapses  ? — I  believe  some  societies  do,  "Japped" 
but  I  think  they  deceive  themselves  into  thinkin"  that  Jj^^s-fit-*  on. 


finances  of. 


they  make  very  much  profit  by  their  lapses.    Those  are  f[.jg,j,]] 
societies  usually  which  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  in  societiesi- 
getting  their  business,  and  in  various  other  ways,  and  I 
do  not  t'link  the  lipsjs  pay  them  as  much  as  they  think, 
they  dj. 
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35439.  I  have  understood  that  the  temperance  lodges 
live  by  their  lapses  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that. 

35440.  In  regard  to  the  figures  showing  membership, 
can  you  separate  the  children  from  the  adults  ? — I  think 
I  can  do  so  approximately.  According  to  a  return  pub- 
lished in  1899,  the  ages  of  5,200,000  members  of  the 
ordinary  societies,  not  burial  societies,  were  given.  Of 
those  there  were  only  360,000  under  sixteen  years  of  age  ; 
there  were  360,000  between  sixteen  and  twenty  ;  3,500,000 
between  twenty  and  fifty ;  760,000  between  fifty  and 
sixty-five  ;  and  200,000  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

35441.  The  proportion  of  children  in  the  burial  societies 
would  be  infinitely  greater,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

35442.  But  you  have  not  those  figures  here  ? — No. 

35443.  In  regard  to  the  women,  in  the  same  way  the 
women  in  the  burial  societies  would  be  perhaps  as  numer- 
ous as  the  men  ? — They  would  be  very  nearly.  I  have 
here  a  return  of  the  receipts,  which  shows  how  small 
the  female  societies  are  compared  with  the  others.  The 
receipts  of  the  societies  with  branches  amounted  to 
£4,600,000 ;  the  receipts  of  the  general  friendly  societies 
amounted  to  £2,900,000 ;  the  receipts  of  the  female 
societies  amounted  to  only  £30,000 ;  and  the  receipts  of 
the  juvenile  societies  amounted  to  only  £59,000. 

35444.  A  very  distinct  line  has  to  be  drawn,  and  is 
drawn,  I  think,  in  all  your  statistics,  between  the  burial 


societies  and  the  others  ?— Yes,  that  is  so.    We  look  upon 
them  as  quite  distinct. 

35445.  With  regard  to  the  unregistered  societies,  there  'f  lie 
would  be  I  suppose  very  many  more  duplicate  entries  in  unreiTlstei 
them  than  there  would  be  in  the  registered  societies ;  J  societies 
mean  entries  of  people  who  are  in  more  than  one  ? — I  do  mainly 
not  know  whether  that  would  be  so  or  not.    I  have  no  dividing  |ii 
information  on  that  point.    I  assume  that  an  unregistered  ^°^'^ties.| 
society,  taking  one  with  another,  would  be  a  poorer 
society,  and  a  society  with  a  less  relative  accumulation  of 

funds  than  a  registered  society. 

35446.  I  think  the  bulk  of  them  divide  every  year  ;  is 
that  so  ? — The  bulk  of  them  would  do  so. 

35447.  (Sir  Samud  Prouis.)  About  labour  exchanges,  Advanta 
they  have  not  done  much  in  that  way  outside  London,  having 
have  they  ? — I  believe  not.  general 

35448.  In  order  to  make  them  effective,  do  you  think  Jabou™  \ 
there  ought  to  be  a  linking-up  of  laboiu-  exchanges  in  exchange 
different  counties  ? — That  seems  to  me  the  most  hopeful 
power  if  it  can  possibly  be  carried  into  effect. 

35449.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  ? — That  I  do  not 
know. 

35450.  You  have  not  worked  it  out  ? — I  have  not  worked 
it  out,  and  I  have  not  the  materials  for  judging. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Joseph  Brown.    (Q.  247 JfJ).) 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  POOR  LAW  UNIONS. 

SUMMAEY  OF  SUGG:  STI0N3  EECEIVED  FEOM   BOARDS  OF  GUAKDIANS  AS  TO  WHAT  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  POOB  LaWS 

OB  Changes  in  their  Administration  is  advisable. 


Accounts. 

1.  The  books  and  accounts  kept  by  the  master  might 
be  reduced  and  simplified.  There  is  an  absurd  waste  of 
time  and  money  with  the  present  system  of  expensive 
books.  Recent  revelations  have  proved  that  a  compli- 
■cated  system  is  no  safeguard.  (Kettering.) 

2.  Some  better  means  should  be  adopted  for  effectually 
checking  receipt  of  goods  by  master,  amount  issued  from 
and  returned  to  store,  stock  in  hand,  and  workhouse 
accounts  generally.  The  appointment  of  an  expert  stock - 
taker,  thoroughly  proficient  in  workhouse  accounts,  and 
surprise  visits  by  him,  would  seem  the  better  course. 
{Kettering.) 

3.  Simplification  of  accounts  generally.  (Strood.) 

i.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  books  kept  by  the 
master.  Also,  the  present  books  are  too  complicated 
and  expensive.  (Wrexham.) 

5.  The  accounts  and  books  should  bo  simplified  so  as  to 
make  the  work  as  light  as  possible.  (Fordinghridge.) 

6.  For  rural  unions  a  modified  form  of  accounts  is 
desirable.    (Freebridge  Lynn.) 

7.  Simplification  of  accounts  in  all  departments. 
{Derby.) 

8.  That  the  workhouse  accounts  be  simplified.   (Prescot. ) 

Able-bodied. 

1.  That  the  treatment  of  the  able-bodied  in  work- 
houses requires  serious  consideration,  especially  with  the 
view  to  their  separating  from  the  rest  of  the  inmates. 
{Epsom.) 

2.  That  there  is  a  lack  of  power  vested  in  boards  of 
guardians  to  deal  with  the  able-bodied  and  other  im- 
desirables  who  enter  workhouses.    (Lincoln. ) 

3.  The  guardians  think  that  in  any  change  in  the 
Poor  Laws  provision  should  be  made  for  more  adequate 
control  of  the  able-bodied  habitual  paupers  by  means 
of  compulsory  detention  for  stated  periods  in  separate 
establishments  where  strict  discipline  can  be  enforced 
with  suitable  industrial  training.  (Hackney.) 

4.  That  more  drastic  powers  for  dealing  with  idle 
paupers  and  those  who  become  chargeable  through 
refusal  to  work  and  the  habitual  wife  and  child  deserter 
should  be  vested  in  the  guardians.  (Kingsion-upori' 
Hull.) 

5.  That  the  present  system  of  employment  in  work- 
houses be  altered  to  enable  the  guardians  to  give  oppor- 
tunities to  the  inmates  to  improve  their  position,  and 
obtain  their  discharge  by  their  own  efforts.  (Willesden.) 

6.  Some  modification  in  the  law  whereby  persons 
able  to  work  and  declining  to  do  so  may  be  dealt  with 
in  a  more  summary  manner  than  at  present,  and  that 
process  by  warrant  in  the  first  instance  against  heads  of 
families,  for  neglecting  to  maintain,  may  be  permitted 
in  addition  to  the  present  process  of  summoning  such 
peisona.  (Kingston.) 

7.  That  guardians  should  be  authorised  to  employ 
any  such  inmates  in  such  a  way  as  would  fit  them  for 
maintaining  themselves  outside  the  workhouse,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  they  should  be  empowered  to  expend 
reasonable  sums  in  providing  work  or  in  paying  teachers 
for  instructing  such  inmates.  (Kingston-upon-Hull.) 

8.  Need  for  power  to  detain  in  labour  colonies  or  other 
institutions  able-bodied  men  becoming  chargeable  to 
Poor  Law  unions.  (Strood.) 


9.  That  in  order  to  satisfactorily  deal  with  lazy  able- 
bodied  persons  of  either  sex,  power  be  given  to  detain 
such  cases,  and  that  a  test  house  be  provided  and  con- 
trolled by  an  amalgamation  of  Poor  Law  unions,  grouped 
for  this  purpose.  (Willesden.) 

10.  That  extended  powers  should  be  given  the  guar- 
dians with  reference  to  the  admission,  detention,  dis- 
charge, discipline,  and  diet  of  able-bodied  paupers  in 
workhouses.    (Newton  Abbot.) 

II*  That  in  the  event  of  labour  colonies  being  estab- 
lished as  recommended  by  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Vagrancy  magistrates  be  given  power  to  send  able- 
bodied  paupers  to  such  colonies.    (Newton  Abbot.) 

12.  In  urban  districts  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
matter  to  find  suitable  employment  for  those  able-bodied 
inmates  who  often  through  misfortune,  such  as  lack  of 
employment,  find  their  way  to  the  workhouse.  But  a 
still  more  difficult  task  is  that  of  getting  rid  of  them  from 
the  workhouse,  as  experience  shows  that  the  transfer  of 
these  men  to  farm  colonies,  such  as  the  Salvation  Army 
Farm  Colony,  entails  great  expense  both  in  transferring 
them  and  maintaining  them  while  there,  the  latter  often 
entailing  as  much  expense  as  if  they  were  retained  in  the 
workhouse,  and,  furthermore,  it  generally  means  the 
expense  of  maintenance  of  the  men's  wives  and  families 
in  the  workhouse  while  they  are  at  the  farm  colony. 
(Richmond  [^Surreyfj. 

Administration  of  tlie  Poor  Laws. 

1.  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  board  the  present 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  being  carried  out  most 
efficiently  and  economically  by  boards  of  guardians  as 
at  present  constituted  and  that  no  change  in  the  system 
is  necessary  or  desirable."  (Ormskirk.) 

2.  That  boards  of  guardians,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, should  be  continued  as  the  authority  for  granting 
relief  to  those  to  whom  the  Poor  Law  Acts  and  Orders 
apply.  (Kingston-upon-Hull.) 

3.  That  no  drastic  change  is  necessary  in  the  law  so  far 
as  powers  of  boards  of  guardians  are  concerned,  and  that 
whatever  alterations  are  made  in  details  of  administration, 
the  principle  which  prevails  at  present  between  the  State, 
the  ratepayer,  and  the  recipient  of  relief  should  not  be 
disturbed.  (Northwich.) 

4.  That  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor,  whether 
it  be  indoor  or  outdoor,  to  yoimg  or  aged,  or  to  persons  out 
of  work,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  same  authority 
That  any  division  of  the  duties  and  consequent  duplica- 
tion of  officials  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  extravagence 
and  waste.  (Northwich.) 

5.  No  very  drastic  change  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  recommended  as  being  advisable,  although 
greater  powers  might  be  given  in  order  to  deal  more 
liberally  with  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, more  severely  with  the  idle  loafer  who  will  not  work. 
At  their  discretion  power  might  be  given  to  give  relief 
to  an  able-bodied  man  with  his  family,  in  distress,  tem- 
porarily.   ( W  olsianton. ) 

6.  That  the  certification  of  lunatics,  the  arrangements 
for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  be  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  boards  of  guardians.  (Lewisham.) 

7.  Practically  no  alteration  of  the  existing  Statutes  and 
Orders  necessary,  if  strict  administration  of  the  present 
laws  and  Orders  was  exercised  generally  by  boards  of 
guardians.  (Strood.) 
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8.  That  the  duties  of  boards  of  guardians  generally 
be  not  interfered  with.  (Prestwich.) 

9.  The  guardians  consider  that  on  the  whole  the  Poor 
Laws  have  worked  satisfactorily  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples thereof  as  between  the  State,  the  ratepayer  and 
the  pauper,  and  do  not  require  any  great  change  in  the 
system.  [Tcesdale.) 

10.  As  far  as  possible  uniformity  of  administration 
should  be  applied  over  the  whole  country  and  not  left 
to  local  impulse.    {Tozleth  Park.) 

11.  The  experience  of  this  Board  is  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws  is  not  difficult  of  application  in  this 
district  and  that  there  is  no  serious  defect  in  the  present 
Poor  Law  system. 

They  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  main  principles 
of  the  Poor  Law  are  well  founded  and  that  a  general 
reorganisation  is  not  necessary.    {Toxteth  Park.) 

12.  Tliat  boards  of  guardians  as  at  present  constituted 
be  retained.  (Prescot.) 

13.  That  boards  of  guardians  be  allowed  more  latitude 
in  minor  matters  of  administration.  {Prescot.) 

14.  The  guardians  wish  to  emphasise  in  the  most 
emphatic  way  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  radical 
alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  system,  or  of  the  introduction 
of  any  new  scheme  to  supplant  it.  They  are  of  opinion 
that,  generally,  the  present  system  works  satisfactorily, 
and  future  legislation  should  tend  towards  strengthening 
Poor  Law  administration  on  the  present  lines.  My  board 
trust  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  will  take  up  a 
strong  attitude  on  such  grounds  and  set  their  face  against 
any  revolutionary  proposals.  (Haslingden.) 

15.  That  the  administration  of  any  relief  given  from 
the  rates  to  distressed,  destitute,  or  unemployed  persons 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  guardians ;  they  have  the 
necessary  machinery,  knowledge  and  experience ;  and 
the  guardians  are  convinced  that  any  alterations  in 
this  respect  would  lead  to  overlapping,  place  increased 
burdens  on  the  ratepayers  without  corresponding  tenefit 
to  the  poor.  {Exeter.) 

16.  As  far  as  this  parish  is  concerned,  no  amendment 
of  the  existing  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  needed 
or  desirable  as  evidenced  by  the  following  comparative 
figures : — 


Year  ended 
Lady-day, 
1896. 

Year  ended 
Lady-day, 
1906. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£     s.  d. 

Cost  of  Out-relief 

6,185 

0  0 

2,920    0  0 

Number  relieved,  Out-door 
(exclusive  of  Medical 
Relief)  during  half  year 
ended  Lady-day. 

1,30-1 

0  0 

515    0  0 

Cost  of  In-maintenance 

2,380 

0  0 

3,091    0  0 

Daily  Average  Number,  In- 
door. 

274 

0  0 

330    0  0 

Amount  of  Poor  Eate  in  £  - 

0 

1  4 

0    0  lOh 

The  guardians  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  no  hardship 
has  been  caused  to  the  poor  by  the  reduction  of  out-re!ief 
consequent  upon  the  close  supervision  now  given  by  the 
guardians  and  officers  ;  the  individual  grants  in  many 
cases  being  higher,  and  in  other  cases  the  relatives  of 
would-be  recipients  are  compelled  to  carry  out  their 
obligations.  The  cost  of  in-maintenance  is  somewhat 
higher  on  account  of  the  greater  comfort  now  given  to 
the  general  body  of  inmates  and  the  sick  poor.  The  in- 
creased daily  average  (indoor)  is  due  to  a  large  extent 
to  vagrants,  and  the  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  greater 
powers  should  be  given  to  deter  the  habitual  vagrant. 
{Exeter.) 

17.  Relief  of  all  classes  of  distress  and  destitution  to 
be  vested  in  the  guardians.  {Derby.) 

18.  Alteration  of  union  areas  not  generally  desir- 
able. {Strood.) 

19.  If  the  present  laws  are  carried  out  as  laid  down  by 
the  Poor  Law  Acts  there  is  no  need  for  a  change  in  ad- 


ministration, and  that  to  transfer  the  working  of  the  Poor 
Laws  to  a  county  council  would  entail  a  vast  increase  of 
expenditure.    ( Selby. ) 

20.  The  guardians  are  most  emphatic  in  their  opinion 
that  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  should  remain 
in  their  hands  and  most  strongly  object  to  the  same- 
being  handed  over  to  the  county  council.  {Stone.) 

21.  The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  where  the  present 
law  is  effectually  carried  out,  there  is  no  reason  for  a. 
change  to  be  made,  but  in  the  case  of  large  unions,  closer 
attention  should  be  given  to  and  the  present  Poor  Law 
more  justly  carried  out,  then  men  who  can  and  ought  to 
work  would  be  made  to  do  so,  and  where  a  sum  of  20s. 
to  50s.  is  received  into  a  home,  none  of  the  inmates  therein, 
should  be  allowed  relief.  {Lutterworth.) 

22.  In  the  opinion  of  my  Board  the  Poor  Laws  give 
adequate  powers  for  dealing  with  the  relief  of  poor  persons 
at  present  and  that  no  material  modification  in  them  is- 
required.  {Kendal.) 

23.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  (including 
pauper  lunatics  be  a  national  charge,  by  which  the 
incidence  of  the  cost  will  be  equalized  and  all  questions 
of  settlement  and  irremovability  avoided.    (No  name.) 

24.  The  question  of  the  revision  of  union  areas  might 
be  considered  ;  the  circumstances  governing  the  choice 
in  1836  having  greatly  altered  since  that  date.  {Epsom.} 

25.  That  borough  and  union  areas  should  be  co- 
terminate.  {Exeter.) 

26.  Extended  powers  of  local  control.  {Wigton.) 

27.  The  committee  recommend  the  guardians,  that 
so  far  as  this  union  is  concerned,  they  do  not  see  any 
need  of  alteration  of  the  law,  if  the  board  will  only  carry 
out  the  powers  they  already  have.    {North  Bierley.) 

28.  Less  restriction  on  the  guardians  in  the  exercise 
of  their  practical  knowledge,  especially  as  regards  details. 
{Derby.) 

29.  In  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  of  the  Hereford 
Union  little,  if  any,  modification  of  the  Poor  Laws  is 
necessary,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

That  they  were  passed  with  the  object  of  rf^lieving 
destitute  persons  only,  and  that  the  State  should  only 
be  called  upon  to  provide  for  such  destitution  as  arises 
from  inevitable  causes,  such  as  sickness,  old  age,  and  those- 
causes  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  human  agencies  ; 
and  the  law  as  it  now  exists  is  sufficient  for  dealing  with 
such  cases  of  desititution. 

That  they  were  passed  with  the  further  object  of  incal- 
cating  the  true  economic  view  that  every  j  erson  in  the 
State  must  by  his  own  eff^ort  maintain  himself  without 
any  extraneous  help,  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence,  and  strict 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  as  they  now  stand  is  the 
only  means  of  maintaining  the  national  character  of 
independence. 

That  it  is  recognised  that  the  circumstances  of  to-dajr 
are  not  those  of  1834,  when  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  . 
Act  was  passed,  and  that  consequently  the  methods  of  \ 
dealing  with  the  old,  infirm,  and  sick  must  be  upon 
sympathetic  lines,  yet  these  views  can  be  carried  out 
wthout  any  relaxation  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  law  was- 
conceived,  viz :  to  relieve  the  deserving  poor,  but  to 
compel  the  idle  to  work  and  the  improvident  to  practice 
habits  of  thrift.  {Hereford.) 

30.  That  boards  of  guardians  have  in  the  past,  with 
few  exceptions,  proved  to  be  economic  and  careful  ad- 
ministrators, and  their  functions  being  purely  ministerial,, 
the  number  of  members  of  many  boards  might  perhaps 
with  advantage  be  decreased  ;  smaller  bodies  would  lead 
to  greater  attention  to  detail,  and  to  bring  this  about 
parishes  might  be  more  imiversally  grouped  for  election 
purposes  if  proper  election  is  to  be  retained.  (Herejord.) 

31.  That  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be 
invested  with  power  to  control  the  action  of  guardians- 
with  reference  to  the  erection  of  costly  buildings,  the 
guardians  being  of  opinion  that  much  unnecessary  and 
extravagant  expenditure  has  been  incurred  imder  this- 
head.  {Hereford.) 

32.  The  guardians  have  formed  the  foregoing  opinions 
after  a  careful  survey  of  the  circumstances  existing  now 
and  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1834,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  condition 
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of  the  poor  is  better  now  than  it  was  then  there  is  no 
need  for  a  modification  of  the  Poor  Laws,  unless  it  be 
with  a  view  of  making  the  nation  less  thrifty  and  more 
dependent  on  relief  than  upon  their  own  exertions,  and 
from  their  experience  they  are  persuaded  that  the  greater 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  relief  the  greater  will  become 
the  army  of  the  dependent,  and  the  result  will  be  a  rever- 
sion to  a  state  worse  than  that  whi'?h  existed  before  1834, 
and  which  that  Act  of  Parliament  of  that  year  was  passed 
to  remedy.  (Hereford.) 

33.  There  should  be  no  change  in  (1)  the  area  for  Poor 
Law  purposes  (2)  the  body  administering  the  Poor  Laws. 
(Ha'ifax.) 

34.  The  union  area  has  worked  admirably  and  it  could 
be  improved  upon.  Restrict  the  area  and  a  door  is 
opened  for  abuse  and  personal  influence.  Enlarge  it 
and  it  becomes  unwieldy  and  unworkable.  The  old 
parish  area  which  formerly  relieved  its  own  poor  proves 
the  unwisdom  of  parochial  management  and  conversely 
the  county  area  as  instanced  by  educational  affairs  ade- 
quately shows  the  impossibility  of  satisfactory  administra- 
tion over  a  large  tract  of  country  and  dense  masses  of 
population.  (Halifax.) 

35.  The  Boards  of  Guardians  have  on  the  whole  done 
their  work  with  due  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  proper  economic  principles  on 
the  other.  Largely  through  the  administration  by  the 
boards  of  guardians  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
and  the  Orders  made  pursuant  thereto  the  people  have 
become  thrifty  and  self-reliant  and  we  make  bold  to 
say  that,  if  there  had  been  during  the  last  seventy  years 
no  revised  Poor  Law  and  no  boards  of  guardians  to 
administer  it,  England  to-day  would  have  been  a  nation 
of  beggars.  If,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  an  adjunct  to 
county  councils  and  municipal  corporations  and  to 
abolish  boards  of  guardians  we  say  that  we  strongly 
disagree  with  and  disapprove  of  any  such  proposal.  Both 
the  bodies  named  are  over-burdened  with  work  and  could 
not  perform  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  with  satisfaction. 
There  would  indeed  be  chaos  in  the  land.  Boards  of 
guardians  have  had  charge  of  the  work  for  seventy 
years  and  by  reason  of  this  continuity  have  become 
deeply  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  intricacies 
surrounding  the  relief  of  the  poor.  (Halifax.) 

36.  It  would  be  a  huge  and  fatal  blunder  to  either 
abolish  these  boards  or  cripple  and  fetter  them  in  their 
administration.  (Halifax.) 

37.  That  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  the  present  system 
of  election  of  members  of  boards  of  guardians  should  be 
continued,  giving  as  it  does  direct  representation  to  the 
people.  (Portsmouth.) 

Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896. 

1.  Grants  to  guardians  under  Agricultural  Rates  Act 
should  be  readjusted  annually  upon  the  basis  of  current 
expenditure.    (Newport  [Mon.].) 

2.  The  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  as  continued  by 
subsequent  Acts  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  amount  paid  by  the  Treasury  should  be  re- 
adjusted annually  upon  the  certificate  of  the  district 
auditor  as  to  the  precise  amount  raised  annually  by 
means  of  th(j  rates  upon  the  agricultural  land  in  each 
union.  (Ponlypool.) 

3.  Periodical  revision  of  Agricultural  Rates  Act  Grant. 
(Wellington.) 

Apprentices. 

1.  There  should  be  authority  for  guardians  to  bind 
lads  as  outdoor  apprentices,  particularly  in  an  industrial 
imion  like  this  where  in  the  large  works,  indoor  apjjrcn- 
tices  are  never  taken.  (Hunslet.) 

2.  Under  this  heading  can  be  mentioned  the  case  of 
young  children,  especially  boys,  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  when  they  are  no  longer  under  the 
care  of  the  guardians.  The  Local  Government  Board 
Orders  chiefly  apply  to  indoor  apprentices,  and  practi- 
cally there  are  none  such  taken  at  the  present  time. 
Some  provisions  should  be  made  whereby,  when  boys 
start  work  at  a  low  weekly  wage  not  sufiScient  to  maintain 
themselves,  the  guardians  should  have  power,  for  a 
limited  number  of  years,  to  board  them  out  with  some 
respectable  pereon,  resident  in  the  union,  and  make  an 


allowance  to  such  person  towards  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  such  boy,  the  boy  handing  over  to  the  house 
any  wages,  or  part  thereof,  he  may  earn.  (Stockton.) 

3.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  seems  to  be  quite 
dying  out  but  to  my  mind,  it  seems  to  be  the  proper  way 
to  teach  a  trade.  It  no  doubt  presents  many  difficulties, 
one  of  the  principal  being  in  getting  masters  who  will 
carry  out  their  part  of  the  bargain  and  thoroughly  train 
the  child  and  not  look  only  after  the  premium.  This 
latter  and  other  difficulties  could  easily  be  surmounted 
if  a  proper  system  was  made  general.    (City  of  London.) 

Audit. 

1.  This  is  a  very  delicate  subject  with  guardians  who 
dislike  "  red  tape  "  and  have  a  greater  dislike  to  technical 
surcharges  because  they  have  omitted  to  go  through 
certain  forms  and  ceremonies  in  order  to  pass  their 
accounts  before  the  auditor.  (Mailing.) 

2.  The  audit  is  an  absolute  necessity  but  let  it  be  more 
practical  and  less  free  from  discussions  on  legal  points 
and  interpretations  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Orders.  (Mailing.) 

3.  The  guardians  consider  the  system  of  auditing 
now  in  force,  satisfactory.    (North  Bierley.) 

4.  That  the  accounts  of  guardians  should  be  made  up 
and  audited  yearly  instead  of  half-yearly  as  at  present, 
surprise  examinations  of  accounts  being  held  at  intervals. 
(Basingstoke.) 

5.  In  cases  in  which  district  auditors  discover  what, 
in  their  opinion,  is  extravagance  in  connection  with  the 
expenditure  of  boards  of  guardians,  they  should  be 
strictly  enjoined  to  report  the  same  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  (Lichfield.) 

6.  That  the  auditor  in  dealing  with  Poor  Law  accounts 
should  have  regard  to  broad  and  general  principles  and 
not  raise  petty  and  trivial  questions  on  small  items  of 
expenditure.    (St.  Austell.) 

7.  That  the  district  auditor  should  be  strictly  confined 
to  the  duty  of  ascertaining  that  the  moneys  received  by 
the  guardians  from  the  rates  are  applied  only  to  such 
purposes  as  is  provided  by  the  Poor  Law  Statutes  and 
Orders,  and  that  it  should  be  no  part  of  his  duty  to 
interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  as  to  the 
amount  of  relief  to  be  awarded,  or  as  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.    (Kingston-upon-H ull  ) 

8.  Half-yearly  audits  to  be  held  within  three  months 
of  the  period  to  which  the  accounts  relate.  (Stroud.) 

9.  That  no  person  should  be  appointed  as  a  district 
auditor  who  had  not  passed  the  examination  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants.  (Basingstoke.) 

10.  One  month's  notice  of  audit  should  be  given  by 
the  district  auditor  instead  of  fourteen  days  as  at  present 
except  under  extraordinary  circumstances  such  as  the 
defalcations  of  an  officer.  (Pontypool.) 

11.  As  to  audit  the  guardians  consider  that  Government 
audit  by  Government  officials  is  the  best  system  possible 
and  ought  to  be  adopted  gnerally  for  the  examination  of 
all  public  accounts.    (West  Derby.) 

12.  The  guardians  suggest  that  the  delay  of  the  audit 
after  the  close  of  the  accounts  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
(West  Derby.) 

13.  My  guardians  see  no  reason  for  any  alteration  in 
the  present  system  of  audit.  (Stone.) 

14.  With  respect  to  audit,  the  guardians  are  of  opinion 
that  the  present  sj'stem  works  fairly  well  and  is  a  whole- 
some check  upon  improper  expenditure,  and  has  had 
much  to  do  with  keeping  legitimate  expenditure  within 
reasonable  bounds,  and  if  the  power  of  surcharge  be 
curtailed  the  door  will  at  once  be  opened  for  lavish  and 
illegal  expenditure,  and,  in  view  of  past  experience,  the 
system  may  well  be  extended  to  the  accounts  of  other 
local  bodies  and  with  like  results  upon  expenditure. 
(Hereford.) 

Bastardy. 

1.  That  the  laws  relating  to  bastardy  should  be  amended 
so  that : — 

]'t  («)  In       case  of  illegitimate  children  born  in  the- 
'       V  orkhouse,  the  father  of  the  child  should  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute  towards  its  mother's  mainten- 
ance in  the  workhouse  prior  to  the  birth  cf  the  child. 
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(6)  Where  an  Affiliation  Order  is  obtained  by 
the  guardians  the  benefit  thereof  should,  upon  the 
mother  of  the  child  ceasing  to  be  chargeable,  be  imme- 
diately transferred  to  the  mother,  with  power  to 
enforce  same,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  her 
remaining  chargeable  so  long  as  the  Order  is  operative. 
(Kingston-wpon-Hull.) 

2.  Power  should  be  given  to  guardians  to  proceed 
against  putative  father  of  illegitimate  child  whose  mother 
has  died  prior  to  her  obtaining  an  Order  of  Paternity. 
(Newport  [Mon.].) 

3.  Justices  should  have  power  to  make  an  Order  in 
Bastardy  on  the  application  of  the  guardians  without  the 
evidence  of  the  mother,  when  through  death,  insanity, 
or  otherwise  such  evidence  cannot  be  obtained.  Also 
to  recover  cost  of  mairtenance  of  rcothtr  prior  to  birth 
of  child  from  putative  father.  (Hunslet.) 

4.  That  in  bastardy  cases  where  the  putative  father 
has  been  proved  by  the  justices  to  be  the  real  father, 
the  guardians  may  treat  him  as  a  lawful  husband,  and 
recover  from  him  any  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  mother 
during  her  confinement,  and  the  bastard  child  which 
they  may  have  incurred,  and  that,  even  though  twelve 
months  may  have  elapsed  since  the  birth.  (Easington.) 

5.  Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  remove  into 
workhouses  widows  and  single  women  who  have  had 
more  than  one  illegitimate  child  and  who  have  had  relief, 
in  order  that  they  can  be  detained  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  (Risbridge.) 

6.  That  Orders  for  maintenance  obtained  by  guardians 
against  the  putative  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  should 
hold  good  for  payments  to  the  mother  when  she  takes 
the  child  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  that  these  persons 
should  also  be  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mother 
from  the  time  she  enters  the  workhouse  until  her  child 
is  born.    (  Wirral. ) 

7.  That  the  bastardy  Laws  should  be  amended,  giving 
the  justices  power  to  make  an  Order  upon  the  man  ad- 
judged to  be  the  putative  father  of  a  bastard  child  of 
any  single  woman  who  enters  a  workhouse  pregnant,  for 
recover}^  of  the  cost  of  her  maintenance  whilst  in  the 
workhouse  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  child.  (Toxtcth 
Park.) 

8.  In  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  power  should  be 
given  to  the  justices  on  the  hearing  of  an  affiliation 
Summons  to  order  the  defendant  to  be  sent  to  prison 
when  it  is  proved  that  he  is  the  father  of  the  child  and 
has  failed  to  make  due  provision  for  the  care  of  the  mother 
during  confinement.  (Wigan.) 

9.  Maintenance  of  single  women  during  pregnancy 
when  in  workhouse  to  be  repayable  by  putative  father 
of  child  when  affiliated.  [Wigton.) 

10.  Another  subject  which  requires  amendment  is 
that  of  making  permanent  the  Orders  on  putative  fathers 
obtained  by  guardians  so  that  the  mothers  might  be  able 
to  recover  under  the  Orders  after  they  have  left  the 
workhouse.  Under  present  circumstances  the  mothers 
have  to  face  the  trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining  another 
Order  when  they  cease  to  be  chargeable  although  they 
have  appeared  in  court  under  the  proceedings  by  the 
guardians.  (Stone.) 

Boarding-out  of  Children. 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  give  further  facilities  for  boarding-out  in  con- 
nection vnth  the  condition  as  to  the  religion  of  the  child 
being  the  same  as  the  foster  parent.  (Coventry.) 

2.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Boarding-out  Order, 
190.5,  should  be  made  applicable  to  children  boarded  out 
within  the  limits  of  the  union,  so  that  there  may  be  uni- 
formity in  all  respects,  whether  the  children  are  boarded 
out  within  or  without  the  union  area.  (Kingston-upon- 
Hull.) 

3.  That  all  children  above  two  years  of  age  should  be 
removed  from  the  workhouse,  and  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  them  either  under  the  Boarding-out  Orders 
of  1889  and  1905,  by  scattered  homes,  or  by  other  means  ; 
boarding-out  preferred.  (Kingston-upon-HuU.) 

4.  That  the  Boarding-out  Orders  should  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  any  children  who  may  become  chargeable, 
except  those  who  may  be  classed  as  "  ins  and  outs," 


and  that  this  class  should  be  distinctly  defined.  (King- 
eton-upon-Hull.) 

5.  Powers  should  also  be  conferred  upon  boards  of 
guardians  to  allow  to  foster  parents  of  children  boarded 
out  within  the  union,  a  sum  of  6s.  weekly  instead  of  48. 
at  present,  as  an  inducement  to  people  to  take  children 
out  of  the  workhouse.  (Lancaster.) 

6.  Defect. — The  absence  of  provision  to  prevent  orphan 
children  entering  and  being  brought  up  in  a  workhouse, 
"  barrack  schools,"  or  cottage  homes,  as  either  system 
carries  with  it  a  taint  of  pauperism  which,  if  possible, 
should  be  removed. 

Remedy. — The  compulsory  boarding-out  of  destitute 
orphan  children,  in  rural  districts  with  working  farmer? 
or  agricultural  labourers,  so  as  to  kindle  within  the  chil- 
dren a  love  for  nature  and  a  country  life,  the  surroundings 
of  which  are  so  much  healthier  and  far  more  wholesome 
than  those  in  town.    (Isle  of  Wight.) 

7.  That  the  boarding-out  of  children  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  orphan  or  deserted,  and  that  the  limit  of 
allowance  for  each  child  should  be  raised  from  4s.  to  6s. 
per  week.    (  W irral.) 

8.  I  consider  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  children  in 
workhouses  is  to  board  them  out  with  respectable  persons 
and  the  most  likely  to  bring  them  up  to  be  respectable 
self-supporting  men  and  women.  (Chorley.) 

9.  Power  to  board  out  all  children  from  the  workhouse, 
and  not  only  orphan  and  deserted  children  as  at  present. 
( W ellington. ) 

10.  Parent,  if  in  house,  to  give  sufficient  notice  before 
discharge  to  enable  child  to  be  brought  home  and  dis- 
charged with  parent.  (Wellington.) 

11.  The  guardians  would  view  with  satisfaction  the 
extension  of  the  powers  at  present  possessed  to  board 
out  orphan  or  deserted  children  so  as  to  include  all  chil- 
dren. (Cannock.) 

Chairmen  of  Boards  of  Guardians  as  ex  officio 
Justices  of  the  Peace. 

1.  That  chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians  be  ex  officio 
justices  of  the  peace  and  thus  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  chairmen  of  district  councils.  (Prescot.) 

2.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  ought  to  be 
ex  officio  a  justice  of  the  peace.  (Huddersfield.) 

3.  That  chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians  should  be 
ex  officio  justices  of  the  peace.  (Keighley.) 

Children. 

1.  My  board  are  also  strongly  of  opinion  that  all 
children  should  be  removed  from  the  workhouse,  but 
it  is  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  fixed 
system  or  plan  should  be  determined  by  Parliament,  as 
they  consider  that  each  board  should  have  the  power  to 
deal  with  their  children  in  the  way  they  may  consider 
best,  so  long  as  the  children  are  not  detained  in  the 
workhouse,  various  systems  such  as  cottage  homes, 
industrial  schools,  and  boarding-out  in  private  houses 
all  have  their  merits,  and  my  board  consider  that  boards 
of  guardians  should  have  the  fullest  freedom  possible 
when  dealing  with  the  maintenance  of  children  for  whom 
they  are  responsible.  (Abingdon.) 

2.  Power  to  send  all  children  in  the  workhouse  to 
cottage  homes  or  certified  schools.  (Bervaick-wpon- 
Tweed.) 

3.  That  children  charged  with  offences  and  under 
remand  should  be  specially  provided  for  without  the 
necessity  of  remanding  to  the  workhouse  (where  suitable 
accommodation  is  not  provided)  or  to  the  prison. 
( Kingston-u  pon-Hull. ) 

4.  That  the  guardians  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
scattered  homes  should  be  provided  for  pauper  children, 
as  has  been  done  in  this  union  with  such  satisfactory 
results.    (St.  Austell.) 

5.  That  children  should  not  be  remanded  to  the  work 
house  by  the  magistrates  unless  special  accommodation 
has  been  provided  for  their  reception.  (Prescot.) 

6.  Consider  whether  power  should  not  be  given  to 
boards  of  guardians  to  retain  the  custody  of  children 
which  they  have  placed  in  institutions,  irrespective  of 
the  parents'  demand  for  their  discharge,  when  the  guar- 
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dians  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  children  that  they  should  not  be  discharged.  {King- 
ston. ) 

7.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  empire  where  children 
who  had  previously  received  a  proper  training  for  the 
work  they  would  like  to  be  called  upon  to  perform,  would 
be  received,  and  thus  not  only  benefit  the  emigrants  but 
the  country  to  which  they  were  sent.  I  would  not 
emigrate  in  large  batches,  but  in  such  a  way  as  would 
destroy  their  identity  as  paupers.  The  emigration  of 
children  should  be  judiciously  carried  on  in  connection 
with  that  of  adults.    {City  of  London.) 

8.  That  guardians  should  be  required  to  provide 
suitable  accommodation,  apart  from  the  workhouse, 
for  all  children  in  health  above  three  years  of  age,  in 
whose  cases  in-door  relief  is  necessary.  {Manchester.) 

9.  It  is  thought  that  children  should  not  be  altogether 
maintained  in  the  workhouse,  but  that  after  a  certain 
age,  say  eight,  nine  or  ten,  they  should  be  boarded-out. 
After  that  age  they  should  be  drafted  into  scattered 
homes,  where  they  could  assist  in  and  learn  domestic 
duties  and  receive  a  better  and  more  self-dependent 
equipment  for  their  life  work.    {Freebrid^e  Lynn.) 

ClassiQcation  of  Indoor  Poor. 

1.  That  a  better  system  of  classification  should  be 
adopted  in  union  workhouses,  so  that  the  deserving  poor 
should  not  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  undeserving 
poor.  {Yeovil.) 

2.  Greater  encouragement  might  be  given  to  boards 
of  guardians  to  provide  homes  for  deserving  aged  poor. 
No  doubt  they  can  be,  and  are  in  some  places  at  present 
provided  under  the  existing  law,  but  much  greater  use 
could  be  made  of  them. 

In  former  days  the  almshouses  endowed  by  private 
charity  supplied  the  need,  and  may  do  so  still  in  eld 
towns,  but  in  the  large  new  cities  they  do  not  exist  to  any 
appreciable  extent, and  their  provision  (under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  guardians,  and  with  such  caretakers  and 
servants  as  could  look  after  those  inmates  who  were 
not  capable  of  fully  attending  to  themselves)  would 
enable  old  people  to  be  relieved  in  a  more  acceptable 
way  than  in  the  workhouse,  and  would  much  diminish  the 
necessity  for  a  scheme  of  old  age  pensions.  {Cardiff.) 

3.  That  boards  of  guardians  should  be  required  to 
provide  separate  accommodation  for  deserving  aged 
inmites  and  to  assign  special  privileges  to  them. 
{Prescot.) 

4.  All  children  who  are  in  charge  of  the  guardians  in 
the  workhouse  ought  to  be  reared  or  kept  completely 
dissociated  from  the  adults  in  the  House.  (Teesdale.) 

5.  That  there  should  be  complete  classification  of 
inmates  with  special  provision  for  deserving  aged  married 
couples.  {Kingston-upon-Htdl.) 

6.  That  paupers  should  be  classed  as  (1)  respectable 
and  of  good  character,  and  (2)  indifferent  or  bad — 
provision  being  made  whereby  those  of  Class  1  who 
transgress  should  be  relegated  to  Class  2,  and  those  of 
Class  2  who  merit  it,  be  placed  in  Class  1.    {No  name.) 

7.  Need  for  greater  and  more  effectual  classification  of 
inmates,  and  for  the  provision  of  special  institutions  for 
imbeciles  and  chronic  harmless  lunatics  for  whom  the 
workhouse,  and  present  lunatic  asylums  appear 
unsuitable.  {Strood.) 

8.  Classification  of  paupers  in  workhouses  ought  to 
be  strictly  enforced,  and  to  enable  such  classification 
to  be  properly  carried  out  there  should  be  in  every  work- 
house a  record  of  the  inmates'  lives  and  characters  on 
the  card  index  system,  this  system  being  simple  and 
easy  of  reference.  {Halifax.) 

9.  The  guardians  sho'jld  also  have  power  to  send  all 
m  ^n  and  women  becoming  paupers  suffering  from  venereal 
disease  to  a  colony  there  to  be  detained  until  they  have 
completely  recovered  from  their  complaint.  Power 
should  also  be  given  to  force  these  persons  to  work  on 
the  colony.  {Halifax.) 

U».  That  separate  provision  upon  the  workhouse 
premises  should  also  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  detention 
for  short  periods  of  persons  suffering  from  temporary 
insanity,  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  of  transference  to 


the  county  or  borough  asylums,  and  that  separate  wards 
should  also  be  provided  for  imbeciles  and  epileptics. 
{Kingston-upon-Hull. ) 

11.  A  satisfactory  classification  of  paupers  according 
to  their  previous  life  is  extremely  difficult,  but  it  appears 
that  this  could  only  be  remedied  by  dividing  the  paupers 
into  two  classes:  "A  and  B,"  both  in  workhouses  and 
infirmaries.  This,  however,  would  ent  iil  so  much  extra 
expense  that  it  cannot  be  seriously  urged.  {Richmond 
[Surrey].) 

12.  Thit  every  institution  of  any  considerable  size 
should  have  an  old  age  ward  attached  to  it,  with  atten- 
dant— and  thus  considerably  relieve  the  congestion  often 
existing  in  infirmaries  while  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
decrepit  old  folk  proper  care  and  attention.    {Epsom. ) 

13.  That  deserving  poor  should  be  classified  and 
receive  better  treatment  than  those  who  have  pauperized 
themselves  by  their  drunken  and  lazy  habits.  {Whit- 
church.) 

14.  That  guardians  should  be  re'^[uired  to  provide 
separate  accommodation  for  deserving  aged  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  and  to  assign  special  privileges  to  them. 
( Manchester. ) 

15.  That  the  almshouse  system  should  bo  encouraged 
in  building  any  new  workhou.se,  so  that  privacy  and 
classification  could  be  more  easily  maintained.  {Epsom.) 

16.  The  essence  of  proper  and  sound  administration  in 
all  departments  of  the  Poor  Law  is  "proper  classification," 
and  invidious  as  the  task  must  be,  whether  carried  out  by 
gu  irdians  or  officers,  it  is  one  requiring  the'  maximum 
amount  of  skill  and  acquaintance  with  the  rules  and  la\^  s 
affecting  the  poor,  experience  of  their  working,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  so  difficult  and  im- 
portant is  the  work  that  no  one  without  full  experience 
can  properly  deal  with  the  subject. 

The  term  "  expert "  is  used  in  the  foregoing  in  its  full 
and  liberal  sense. 

Experience,  sound  judgment  and  knowledge  of  Poor  Law 
matters  should  make  the  expert  and  these  qualifications 
should  apply  equally  to  the  representative  of  the  public 
as  the  paid  official.  {Mailing.) 

Codification  of  the  Poor  Laws  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Offices. 

1.  In  view  of  the  numerous  Statutes,  Orders  and 
Regulations  affecting  the  Poor  Law,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Poor  Laws  should  be  consolidated  or  codified.  {Wol- 
stanton. ) 

2.  That  the  codification  of  Poor  Law  Statutes  and 
Orders  and  also  the  decisions  given  by  judges  on  points 
of  law  arising  out  of  the  Statutes  is  an  urgent  necessity. 
{Kingston-upoii-'H  ull. ) 

3.  Codification  is  important  and  urgent.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  stated  at  conferences  that  a  Bill  on  the  subject 
has  long  been  lying  in  the  pigeon  holes  at  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  offices.  {Kettering.) 

4.  The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  in  as  much  as  the 
work  of  boards  of  guardians  is  rendered  needlessly  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  through  the  multiplicity  of  enactments 
it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  Poor  L  iws  be  codified,  or  at  the 
least  reduced  to  some  measure  of  order.  {Newhaven.) 

5.  The  law  is  so  spread  over  different  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Local  Government  Board  Orders,  manyof  whi:-h 
cancel  part  only  of  previous  Acts,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  lay  mind  to  understand  properly  the  proper  working. 
{City  of  London.) 

6.  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission may  be  able  to  suggest  some  codification  of  the 
numerous  Orders  and  Regulations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  would  enable  both  the  guardians  and 
their  officers  more  readily  to  comprehend  their  privileges 
and  powers  in  the  discharge  of  the  onerous  and  responsi  ble 
duties  attached  to  their  several  appointmsnts.  {Brighto  t.) 

7.  That  the  various  laws  rel.i,ting  to  the  poor,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  Orders  should  be  respectively 
consolidated.  {Epsom.) 

8.  The    Poor    Laws    generally  require  consolidation 
similar  to  tho  course  taken  iu  IS75  under  the  Public  Health  ? 
Act  of  that  year.    {Warminster.)  ■ 
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9.  The  several  hundred  Acts  relating  to  the  Poor  Laws 
should  be  repealed  and  one  modern  Act  embodying  all 
that  is  necessary  should  be  placed  upon  the  Statute  Books 
of  the  country.  (Rishridge.) 

10.  There  ought  to  be  codification  and  simplification  of 
the  Poor  Laws.    {H  udders  field.) 

11.  The  Poor  Law  Statutes  and  Local  Government 
Board  Orders  require  revising,  and  bringing  up  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  times.  (Lancaster.) 

12.  That  the  consolidation  of  the  various  Poor  Law 
Statutes  and  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
desirable.  (Blackburn.) 

13.  That  the  whole  of  tho  laws  relating  to  the  poor  and 
the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  thereon 
should  be  codified.    (Leek. ) 

14.  The  urgent  necessity  for  codifying  the  various  Poor 
Law  Statutes,  as  owing  to  their  number,  groat  difficulty 
is  frequently  experienced,  even  by  experts,  in  ascertaining 
the  state  of  the  law  on  particular  points  as  they  arise. 
(Ma)ichester.) 

15.  That  the  time  has  now  arrived  at  which  the  existing 
Orders  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  their 
predecessDrs,  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  should  bo 
consolidated,  as  such  would  greatly  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Laws.  (Matickester.) 

16.  That  the  Local  Government  Board  Orders  should 
be  revised  and  consolidat-ed.  (Lewisham.) 

17.  The  Poor  Law  Statutes  and  Orders  should  be 
consolidated  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  such  amendments 
m  vde  as  would  make  the  law  more  up-to-date  and  suitable 
for  modern  times.  (Pontrjpool.) 

18.  That  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  be  codified.  (Prestwich.) 

19.  The  numerous  Statutes  and  Orders  relating  to  the 
Poor  Law  should  be  codified  or  in  eomo  way  brought  up- 
to-date.  The  bulk  of  these  are  in  present  day  circum- 
stances obsolete  and  unworkable.  (Stockton.) 

20.  That  the  Poor  Law  Statutes  and  Orders  should  be 
codified.  (Ashton.) 

21.  Codification  of  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  also  of  the  Poor  Law  Statutes.    ( Wrexham.) 

22.  The  codification  of  the  Poor  Laws  and  Orders  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  and  Local  Government  Board,  is  urgently 
needed.  (Tecsdale.) 

23.  That  the  existing  Poor  Laws  should  be  consolidated. 
(Keighlei/.) 

24.  The  guardians  consider  that  the  codification  of  the 
Statutes  Orders  and  Regulations  relating  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  is  urgently  required.    (Cannock. ) 

25.  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  the  Poor  Law  Acts 
and  Orders  should  be  consolidated  and  that  the  Orders 
should  be  amended  whore  later  legislation  or  newer  ideas 
have  rendered  them  obsolete  or  inapplicable.  (Cardiff.) 

26.  That  the  Poor  Law  Statutes  be  codified  and  the 
General  Orders  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
their  predecessors  now  in  force  consolidated.  (Prescot.) 

27.  That  the  time  has  arrived  for  codifying  the  various 
Poor  Law  Statutes.  (Eastbourne.) 

28.  That  this  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  General  Con- 
solidated Order  of  the  24th  July,  1847,  requires  revision. 
( Yeovil.) 

29.  The  Guardians  are  of  opinion  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  consolidation  and  codification  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  reUef  of  the  poor.  (Hackney.) 

30.  That  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  be 
consolidated  and  also  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  relating  thereto.    (Newton  Abbot.) 

31.  That  the  General  Orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  be  reformed  and  consolidated.    (Freebridge  Lynn.) 

32.  Codification  and  modernising  of  statutes  and  orders 
(Derby.) 

33.  That  in  view  of  the  numerous  statutes,  orders  and 
regulations  affecting  the  Poor  Law,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  time  1  as  arrived  when  the  Poor  Laws  should  be 
codified.  (Stafford.) 


Combination  of  Unions  for  Special  Purposes. 

1.  That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  authorised, 
by  Statute,  to  combine  Poor  Law  unions  and  parishes  for 
the  purpose  of  providing,  where  necessary,  temporary  non- 
technical employment  for  able-bodied  men,  who  are 
known  to  be  of  good,  honest,  sober  and  industrious  char- 
acter, but  who  are  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  (Lewisham.) 

2.  A  union  of  several  unions  might  be  formed  for  the 
treatment  of  phthisical  cases,  of  which  there  are  always  a 
large  number  among  the  pauper  classes,  a  disease  which  is 
unfortunately  largely  spread  through  overcrowding  and 
bad  ventilation  of  the  bedrooms  used  by  those  suffering 
from  the  disease.  (Abingdon.) 

3.  The  guardians  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  guard- 
ians should  do  all  in  their  power  to  support  the  movement 
in  favour  of  combination  of  unions  for  special  purposes, 
and  in  this  connection  mention  that  in  regard  to  this 
union  such  combination  has  been  affected  with  neigh- 
l)Ouring  Poor  Law  authorities  with  respect  to  able-bodied 
poor,  remand  children  and  vagrants,  and  a  further  step  is 
being  taken  with  regard  to  imbeciles  and  epileptics.  Com- 
binations of  unions  as  suggested  would  be  advantageous 
not  only  to  the  unions  concerned  but  also  to  the  poor 
people  and  to  the  ratepayers.    ( West  Derby.) 

4.  Where  there  are  a  few  only  of  certain  classes  of 
pau])er3  who  require  special  treatment,  such  as  feeble- 
minded, combination  might  with  advantage  be  resorted  to. 
(Stockton). 

5.  We  think  that  there  should  be  a  combination  of 
unions  for  the  care  of  imbeciles  and  epileptics.   (  Worksop. ) 

6.  Unions  might  with  advantage  be  combined  for  the 
piirpose  of  providing  Homes  for  epileptics,  the  harmless 
insane  and  idiots  and  a  grant  from  the  Exchequer  should 
be  made  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  inmates  of  any 
such  institution  as  in  the  case  of  lunatics  in  asylums. 
(Toxteth  Park.) 

7.  That  there  should  be  combinations  of  unions  which 
should  be  compelled  to  deal  unitedly  with  cases  of  phthisis. 
(Keighley.) 

8.  That  unions  within  given  areas  should  be  authorised 
to  combine  for  the  provision  of  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  consumptive  patients.  (Kingston-upon-HuU.) 

9.  That  increased  powers  be  obtained  for  the  combination 
of  Poor  Law  imions  for  special  purposes.  (Prestimch.) 

10.  That  combination  of  unions  would  be  useful  for 
providing  for  cases  of  consumptive  and  feeble-minded 
persons.    ( Yeoi'il. ) 

11.  The  chief  difficulty  experienced  in  this  union  is  that 
of  finding  proper  accommodation  for  persons  of  feeble  in- 
tellect other  than  lunatics,  such  cases  being  difficult  to 
deal  with  in  ordinary  workhouses,  and  there  being  as  a 
general  rule  no  other  suitable  institution  in  which  they  can 
be  maintained  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  guardians,  there- 
fore, suggest  that  with  a  view  to  saving  expense  it  might 
be  possible  by  means  of  a  combination  of  unions  to  provide 
special  accommodation  for  such  cases  in  a  workhouse  in 
every  county  or  other  convenient  area,  room  being  made, 
if  necessary,  by  the  transfer  of  ordinary  inmates  from  the 
workhouse  selected  to  the  workhouses  of  neighbouring 
unions,  and  the  gi  ardians  hope  that  this  suggestion,  the 
adoption  of  which,  if  found  practicable,  would  relieve 
them  of  one  of  their  greatest  difficulties,  may  receive  full 
consideration.  (Tiverton.) 

12.  Power  should  be  given,  if  thought  desu-able  by 
boards,  to  combine  in  case  of  special  distress,  caused  by 
unemployment  through  strikes,  or  otherwise,  which  prevail 
in  two  or  more  adjacent  imions  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  being  better  able  to  deal  therewith  such  as 
occurred  in  the  Bedwellty  and  MerthjT  Tydfil  Unions  in 
the  strike  of  1898.  (Pontypool.) 

13.  The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  combination 
would  be  useful  for  providing  (a)  a  special  house  with 
more  rigorous  conditions  of  diet,  labour,  etc.,  for  the 
wastrels  and  violent  characters  from  the  unioas  concerned. 
(b)  also  a  house  for  harmless  imbeciles.  (Basingstoke.) 

14.  The  Committee  think  that  unions  might  combine 
for  certain  purposes,  e.g.,  treatment  of  imbeciles,  etc. 
(North  Bierley.) 

15.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  board  the  combination 
of  unions  for  special  purposes  is  not  practicable.  (<S/. 
Austell.) 
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16.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  the  ad- 
mission of  some  epileptics  into  institutions,  the  number  of 
applicants  being  far  in  excess  of  the  vacancies  occurring. 
Combination  of  unions  might  be  an  advantage  in  dealing 
with  this  class.  [Lancaster.) 

17.  That  in  future,  workhouses  should  only  be  for  the 
sick  and  aged  and  infirm  and  that  unions  should  combine 
to  provide  institutions  for  able-bodied  and  other  unde- 
sirables where  proper  tasks  could  be  allotted,  after 
medical  examination  and  separate  cell  accommodation 
provided  [Lincoln.) 

18.  Speaking  generally  it  has  always  been  found  diffi- 
cult for  local  authorities  to  agree  to  combine  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

Assuming  that  combination  is  desirable  in  certain 
specific  cases  then  the  only  practical  way  to  go  about  it  is 
to  amend  the  law  and  make  it  possible  for  say  a  two-third 
majority  of  areas  affected  to  bring  such  combination  into 
existence,  compulsoril}'. 

The  most  pressing  need  for  combination  is  in  the  matter 
of  the  lazy  able-bodied  vagabonds  who  systematically 
make  themselves,  their  wives  and  families  chargeable 
to  the  rates.  It  is  useless  to  waste  words  over  this  class, 
they  must  be  treated  as  children  and  the  best  use  possible 
made  of  them  in  the  hope  that  by  fair,  firm,  and  just 
means  the  race  will  become  extinct. 

Employment  must  be  given  these  people,  and  having 
regard  to  the  experience  gained  at  Hadleigh  and  the  Church 
Army  Homes  the  defects  and  good  points  in  these  systems 
should  enable  some  forward  movement  to  be  taken. 

This  is  a  national  matter  which  should  be  dealt  with  im- 
perially. 

A  system  of  identification  is  most  desirable  and  all 
unions  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  uniformly  pro- 
gressive treatment  which  would  necessitate  some  combina- 
tion on  a  large  scale.  [Mailing.) 

19.  There  should  be  power  enabling  boards  of  guardians 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  mutually  bear  the  costs 
of  proceedings  in  which  they  have  a  common  interest. 
{Hunslet.) 

(20.  That  the  combination  or  grouping  of  neighbouring 
unions  to  deal  with  special  cases  and  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  be  permitted. 
{Falmouth.) 

21.  Unions  should  be  able  to  combine  together  to  main- 
tain a  separate  establishment  where  persons  who  are 
feeble-minded  can  be  maintained  and  the  cost  charged  fro 
rata  to  each  union  concerned,  according  to  its  inmates 
sent.  This  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  asylums,  as 
many  cases  are  sent  there,  which  would  be  more  fitly  dealt 
with  in  the  estabUshment  referred  to,  and  it  should  be 
known  as  a  "  Home  of  Rest  "  or  some  such  name,  thus 
taking  away  the  stigma  attached  to  an  asylum.  [Ria- 
hridge.) 

22.  The  guardians  consider  that  power  should  be  given 
to  boards  of  guardians  to  combine  for  the  carrying  out 
management  and  control  of  any  matter  or  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  of  any  other  powers  whjch 
may  be  vested  in  guardians.  [Cannock.) 

23.  Institutions  or  Homes  are  much  needed  for  the 
reeble-minded,  idiots  and  epileptics,  the  provision  at 
present  made  by  private  benevolence  being  quite  inade- 
quate, and  the  county  councils  showing  little  disposition 
to  provide  for  any  classes  except  certified  lunatics. 

While  unions  may  at  present  obtain  the  authority  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  combine  for  these  purposes, 
it  is  difficult  to  arrange  such  combination,  and  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
themselves  combine  unions,  wherever  they  consider  such  a 
course  expedient.  [Cardiff.) 

24.  The  conjunction  of  small  unions  might  be  advan- 
tageous in  case  of  an  isolation  hospital  or  matters  of  that 
kind.  [Fordingbridge.) 

25.  Unions  to  be  permitted  to  combine  for  provision 
of  hospitals  for  special  purposes,  e.g.,  phthisis.  [Wel- 
lington.) 

20.  That  guardians  should  be  granted  powers  for  com- 
bination of  several  unions  for  special  purposes  such  as 
epileptics,  feeble-minded,  and  imbecile  children.  [Ports- 
mouth.) 


27.  That  powers  for  combining  be  granted  to  unions 
for  treatment  of  consumptives,  of  idiots,  imbeciles  and 
certain  classes  of  weak-minded,  and  of  waifs  and  strays. 
(No  name.) 

28.  The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  good  may  result 
if  unions  had  power  to  combine  for  special  purposes,  such 
as  providing  homes  for  imbeciles  or  feeble-minded,  or  for 
providing  test  houses  or  labour  colonies  for  the  able- 
bodied,  or  institutions  where  industries  may  be  carried  on, 
and  this  may  be  done  by  segregating  certain  classes,  and 
the  present  institutions  could  be  used,  and  so  the  expense 
of  extra  buildings  saved  and  the  question  of  administration 
simplified.  [Hereford.) 

29.  The  Asylums  Board  (suggested  by  us)  could  also  be 
empowered  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
provide  county  institutions  for  [a)  consumptives,  and  (6) 
epileptics  and  feeble-minded  persons.  [Halifax.) 

Compulsory  Detention  or  Removal  of  Paupers 
requiring  Indoor  Treatment. 

1.  That  where,  in  the  case  of  any  applicant  for  out- 
relief,  the  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  hospital  treatment 
is  necessary  and  the  applicant  refuses  to  accept  an  order  for 
admission,  the  guardians  should  have  power  to  compul- 
sorily  detain  such  an  applicant  for  such  period  as  the 
medical  officer  of  the  union  may  certify  to  be  desirable, 
or  by  way  of  further  protection  to  the  applicant,  justices 
of  the  peace  should  have  power  to  make  detention  orders 
on  application  by  the  guardians.  (Kingston-upon-Hull.) 

2.  That  power  be  given  to  guardians  to  remove  into  the 
workhouse  aged  paupers  who  are  unable  to  look  after  them- 
selves, and  who  in  every  respect  would  be  better  in  the 
workhouse.    ( Teesdale. ) 

3.  Power  should  be  given  to  guardians  to  bring  into 
workhouses  any  male  or  female  person  in  receipt  of  relief, 
being  advanced  in  years  and  living  alone,  uncared  for  and 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  order  that  they  may 
be  properly  clothed,  fed,  and  cleansed  in  the  wards  of  the 
workhouse.  [Rishridge.) 

(4)  That  safe-guarded  powers  should  be  given  medical 
officers  to  order  the  compulsory  removal  to  the  workhouse 
infirmary  of  sick  poor  whose  insanitary  and  other  danger- 
ous conditions  warrant  it.  [Lincoln.) 

5.  That  guardians  should,  have  compulsory  powers  in 
cases  where  the  medical  officer  so  advises  to  compel  per- 
sons to  come  into  the  house  especially  in  cases  where  they 
are  living  under  insanitary  conditions  or  have  no  relatives 
or  other  suitable  persons  to  look  after  them.    [St.  Austell.) 

6.  Power  should  be  given  boards  of  guardians,  in  cases 
where  aged,  infirm,  or  helpless  paupers  have  no  one  to 
take  care  of  them  and  dechne  to  go  into  the  workhouse 
to  obtain  a  justice'*  order  for  their  removal  thereto,  several 
instances  having  occurred  in  this  union  where  death  has 
resulted  from  the  want  of  this  power ;  for  example,  Sarah 
Anslow,  aged  eighty-two  years,  was  burnt  to  death  at 
Varteg  in  the  parish  or  Abersychan.  [Pontypool.) 

7.  Power  should  be  given  to  the  guardians  in  cases  of 
paupers  not  being  able  to  take  case  of  themselves,  or  ne- 
glecting to  take  care  of  themselves,  to  obtain  an  order 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  their  removal  into  the  work- 
house and  in  case  of  children  chargeable  to  guardians 
upon  the  report  of  the  district  medical  officer  that  they 
are  neglected  or  insufficiently  housed  that  a  similar  order 
be  obtained  for  their  removal  lo  the  workhouse  or  cottage 
home.  [Berwick-U'pon-Tweed.) 

8.  Power  of  compulsory  detention  should  be  granted 
to  guardians  in  respect  of  inmates  of  workhouses  who,  on 
account  of  age  and  state  of  their  health  are  unfit  to  look 
after  themselves  outdoor.  Power  to  remove  outdoor 
cases  of  this  latter  class  compulsorily  to,  and  their 
detention  in  the  workhouse  should  be  granted.  [New- 
port [J/on.]). 

9.  That  power  should  be  given  to  the  board  of  guardians 
to  compel  removal  of  paupers  into  the  workhouse  in  cases 
where  indoor  treatment  was  absolutely  desirable  and 
where  the  guardians,  on  the  report  of  the  medical  officer 
or  otherwise  are  satisfied  that  indoor  treatment  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  paupers  than  outdoor  relief.  [North- 
leach.) 

10.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  an  old 
jjerson  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  him  or  herself  and  therj 
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is  no  one  able  and  willing  to  provide  for  him,  the  guardians 
should  have  power  to  take  to  the  workhouse  or  infirmary. 
(Tamioorth.) 

11.  Guardians  to  have  power  to  remove  compulsorily 
to  the  workhouse  aged  or  infirm  poor  who  are  not,  and 
cannot  be  properly  taken  acre  of  outside,  with  an  order 
of  justices  made  on  the  certificate  of  a  medical  man. 
( Wellington. ) 

12.  That  discretionary  power  be  given  to  boards  of 
guardians  to  detain  sick  inmates  in  the  infirmary  until  a 
sufficient  cure  has  been  affected.  (Eastbourne.) 

13.  That  guardians  should  have  power  to  receive  into 
their  workhouse  infirmary  for  medical  or  surgical  treat- 
ment persons  who  are  not  actually  destitute,  or  who  have 
not  proper  accommodation  for  treatment ;  all  or  part  of 
the  cost  to  be  repaid  by  the  patient  according  to  the 
circumstances.  (Keighley.) 

14.  The  guardians  have  at  times  experienced  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  cases  of  old  people  who  live  alone  in 
circumstances  which  render  outdoor  relief  imdesirable. 
In  such  cases  provision  under  which  they  might  be  removed 
to  the  workhouse,  even  where  they  do  not  consent,  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  {Loughborough.) 

15.  That  where  outdoor  cases  are  not  able  to  properly 
look  after  themselves  boards  of  guardians  should  have 
full  power  to  remove  such  cases  to  the  workhouse. 

( Wigton.) 

County  Rate. 

1.  Tliat  the  precepts  for  county  and  police  rates  be 
levied  directly  upon  the  overseers,  instead  of  the  guardians 
belnj  made  the  channel  for  payment.  {Epsom.) 

2.  Make  provision  to  avoid  present  difficulty  of  having 
to  present  estimates  before  it  is  possilbe  to  ascertain  what 
amount  will  be  required  for  the  county  rate  (which  is  now 
a  very  serious  item).  {Kettering,) 

3.  Guardians  as  payers  should  have  right  of  appeal 
against  county  rate  assessment.  {Hunslet.) 

4.  The  onus  of  collecting  county  rates  ought  not  to  be 
borne  by  the  guardians,  especially  where  extravagant 
administration  takes  place.  {Teealale.) 

5.  It  should  be  made  obligatory  that  county  councils 
should  inform  boards  of  guardians  of  the  amount  of  their 
estimate  for  each  ensuing  half  year  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  has  to  produce  his  esti- 
mate to  the  board  as  provided  by  the  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  {Pontypool.) 

6.  That  the  practice  of  guardians  collecting  as  poor  rate 
the  county  and  education  rates  is  unfair,  and  that  county 
councils  should  issue  their  precepts  to  the  overseers  and 
have  no  power  to  charge  10  per  cent,  extra  on  this  account. 
{Wirral.) 

7.  County  rate  to  be  levied  in  one  sum  upon  each  union 
and  to  be  apportioned  in  one  sum  with  the  union  common 
charges.    ( Wellington. ) 

8.  Estimate  of  expenditure  and  contribution  orders 
to  be  laid  before  the  guardians  at  last  meeting  in  previous 
half  year  or  the  first  meeting  in  the  half  year  to  which  they 
apply.    ( W  ellington. ) 

•  Desertion. 

1.  My  board  ask  for  more  stringent  powers  in  connection 
with  men  who  desert  wife  and  children  and  urge  for 
repeated  offences  the  compulsory  detention  of  the  offender 
in  penal  labour  colonies.  Two  instances  of  many  such 
are  engaging  my  board's  attention  now.  One  man  has 
deserted  his  wife  before  each  of  five  confinements,  return- 
ing later  to  be  prosecuted,  resume  his  marital  relations, 
and  again  desert.  (Haslingden.) 

Detention  In  Workhouses  of  Single  Women  de- 
livered of  Illegitimate  Children. 

1.  An  increasing  difficulty  is  found  in  dealing  with  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  especially  those  where 
admission  to  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  being 
confined  is  not  limited  to  a  single  occasion.  The  only 
remedy  appears  to  le  the  compulsory  detention  of  the 
mothers  in  the  workhouse.    {Richmond  [Surrey.]) 


2.  Powers  of  detaining  in  the  workhouse  of  the  union, 
for  a  longer  period,  single  women  who  return  a  second 
time  to  the  workhouse  to  be  confined ;  this  is  a  class  that 
is  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  guardians.    {Lancaster. ) 

Pregnant  Single  Women. 

1.  Some  power  of  detention  or  other  deterrent  i» 
required.  The  guardians  should  have  a  simpler  and  more 
effectual  remedy  against  the  putative  father.  {Kettering.} 

2.  Larger  powers  are  required  as  regards  paupers 
habitually  discharging  themselves  and  returning  to  the 
workhouse.  This  particularly  applies  to  pregnant  single 
women.    ( Kettering. ) 

3.  It  would  be  well  for  the  question  of  the  detention  of 
women  with  more  than  one  illegitimate  child  to  be  con- 
sidered, also  that  much  good  would  result  if  there  were 
established  a  sufficient  number  of  Homes  where  young 
unmarried  mothers  could  be  sent  by  boards  of  guardians 
at  a  weekly  cost,  approximating  to  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  in  workhouses.  {Coventry.) 

4.  That  in  view  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  paternity  cases  Poor  Law  authorities  should  be  em- 
powered to  detain  in  the  union  workhouse  for  such  period 
as  they  may  think  fit,  not  exceeding  twelve  calendar 
months  all  single  women  delivered  of  an  illegitimate 
child-  therein,  the  period  of  such  detention  to  be  cal- 
culated from  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  child.  {Whit- 
church.) 

5.  Power  needed  to  detain  women  with  illegitimate 
children  in  the  workhouse  for  say  twelve  months  as  a 
deterrent.    ( Warminster. ) 

6.  That  it  is  desirable  that  some  means  should  h& 
devised  of  dealing  with  the  cases  of  single  women  who  are 
admitted  to  the  workhouse  in  a  condition  of  pregnancJy, 
where  such  pregnancy  is  the  cause  of  the  destitution 
necessitating  their  admission.    {Caxton  and  Arrington.) 

7.  Guardians  to  have  power  to  detain  women  who* 
have  had  more  than  one  illegitimate  child.  {Wellington.} 

8.  Additional  powers  are  asked  with  respect  to 
single  women  who  use  the  workhouse  infirmary  for 
maternity  purposes.  The  cost  of  such  pre-confinement 
maintenance  should  be  recoverable  at  law.  {Haslingden.} 

9.  The  guardians  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  girls  who  are  sent  to  service  at  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  are  returned  as  unsatisfactory ;  they  eventually 
take  their  discharge,  and  sooner  or  later  return  to  the 
workhouse  to  be  confined.  A  remedy  might  be  found  in 
sending  such  girls,  on  the  first  occasion  of  their  return 
to  the  workhouse,  after  being  sent  to  service,  to  a  certified 
establishment,  where  they  should  be  trained  in  hard 
work  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age.  {Lancaster.} 

10.  We  think  guardians  should  be  empowered  to- 
compulsorily  deluin  young  girls  who  have  had  one  illegiti- 
mate child  and  also  feeble-minded  and  defective  women 
not  actually  certified  as  lunatics.  {Halifax.) 

11.  That  discretionary  power  be  given  to  guardians  to 
detain,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  women 
who  have  been  inmates  of  the  lying-in  wards  of  the 
infirmary.  {Eastbourne.) 

12.  Power  should  be  given  to  boards  of  guardians  to 
obtain  a  Justices'  Order  to  detain  or  remove  to  a  home 
or  otherwise  employ  any  woman  who  has  returned  to  a 
workhouse  with  her  second  illegitimate  child  for  a  period 
of  twelve  months  -nith  power  to  renew  the  Order  from 
lime  to  time  with  a  vijw  to  training  the  mothers  and 
compelliag  them  to  maintain  such  chi'dren.  {Pontypool). 

13.  That  vicious  and  weak-minded  mothers  of  more 
than  one  illegitimate  child  should  be  subject  to  detention 
in  the  workhouse,  and  that  guardians  be  empowered  to 
detain  all  feeble-minded,  uinder  certificate.  {Portsmouth.) 

Detention  of  Feeble-minded  Women. 

1.  That  power  should  be  given  to  magistrates  on 
application  by  boards  of  guardians  to  make  Orders  for 
the  detention  of  feeble-minded  women,  especially  those 
unmarried  mothers,  who  are  so  mentally  defective  as  to 
be  a  danger  to  themselves  and  to  the  community,  and  that 
such  detention  should  be  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
six  months  at  a  time,  upon  similar  conditions  as  now 
apply  to  lunatics,  except  where  the  parents  or  friends  of 
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any  such  feeble-minded  woman  are  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  her  care  and  maintenance.  (King- 
ston-upon-Hull. ) 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  when  an  unmarried  woman  of 
weak  intellect  is  confined  in  the  workhouse  the  guardians 
should  have  power  to  detain  her  for  a  stated  period  after 
confinement.    ( Wigan. ) 

3.  The  guardians  feel  that  they  should  have  more 
control  over  this  class,  particularly  feeble-minded  girls, 
(  Wolstanton. ) 

4.  That  additional  powers  of  detention,  in  certain  casee 
in  workhouses,  especially  of  feeble-minded  women, 
■should  be  given  to  boards  of  guardians.    {East  Ashford.) 

5.  That  greater  powers  for  the  detention  of  feeble- 
minded women  should  be  given  to  boards  of  guardians. 
\Blackhurn.) 

6.  Power  should  be  given  to  guardians  to  detain  in 
"workhouses,  single  women  of  weak  intellect  who  have 
been  confined,  thus  preventing  them  again  mixing  up 
with  outside  influences  and  becoming  a  possible  future 
burden  on  the  rates.  (Risbridge.) 

7.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  weak-minded 
women  entering  the  lying-in  wards,  should  be  detained 
for  a  lengthy  period,  if  not  permanently.  (Worksop.) 

8.  Guardians  ought  to  have  larger  powers  for  dealing 
with  feeble-minded  young  women  and  girls  and  morally 
depraved  women.    (H  udders  field.) 

9.  At  present  the  control  which  can  be  exercised 
over  feeble-minded  girls  and  women  is  very  limited. 
{City  of  London.) 

10.  The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  greater  control 
•over  feeble-minded  girls  should  be  granted  to  boards  of 
guardians.  (Cannock.) 

11.  That  powers  should  be  given  to  magistrates,  upon 
the  application  of  boards  of  guardians,  for  the  detention 
in  the  workhouse  for  a  certain  period  of  feeble  minded 
young  women  and  paupers  of  the  "  ins  and  out "  class. 
(Prescot.) 

12.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  board  more  power  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  guardians  to  retain 
for  a  certain  period  mentally  defective  unmarried  women 
-who  are  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  (Shipton-oU' 
Stour.) 

Detention  of  Persons  Destitute  on  account  of 
Immoral  Habits. 

1.  Boards  of  guardians  should  be  given  extended 
powers  of  detention  in  cases  of  persons  destitute  on 
account  of  immoral  habits  who  use  the  workhouse  as  a 
means  of  refuge  for  such  periods  as  they  find  convenient. 
{Pontypool.) 

Disallowances  and  Surcharges  by  District  Auditors. 

1.  The  present  system  is  unfair  and  should  be  entirely 
altered.  (Kettering.) 

2.  Members  of  boards  of  guardians  who  sign  cheques 
for  any  pajTnents  which  may  be  disallowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Auditor  should  not  be  the  only  persons  to  be  sur- 
charged, and  no  reasonable  and  bona  fide  expenditure 
borne  by  local  rates  and  not  objected  to  by  any  ratepayer 
should  form  the  subject  of  a  surcharge  in  future.  (Ponty- 
pool.) 

3.  That  disallowances  should  fall  upon  the  board  as 
a  whole,  or  on  the  guardians  authorising  payments 
which  auditors  propose  to  disallow.  (Eastbourne.) 

4.  The  guardians  who  authorise  expenditure  which  the 
auditor  considers  iUegal  should  be  surcharged  and  not 
the  guardians  who  happen  to  sign  the  cheques  in  payment 
of  such  expenditure.  (Cardiff.) 

Disfranchisement  of  Paupers. 

1.  Tliat  where  a  man  becomes  disquaUfied  from  voting  at 
a  Parliamentary  Election  by  reason  of  his  receiving 
temporary  relief  owing  to  sickness  or  genuine  lack  of  em- 
ployment, on  the  cessation  of  such  reUof  he  should  be 
entitled  to  have  his  name  again  entered  on  the  register  of 
electors.  (Easington.) 


2.  That  those  who  are  living  on  the  compulsory  levies 
from  their  fellow  subjects  should  never  be  placed  in  a 
better  position  (if  as  good)  as  the  poorest  of  those  who 
have  to  work  to  provide  the  money.  (Northwick.) 

3.  Defect.— The  absence  of  provision  enabling  out-door 
assistance  to  be  given  to  an  able-bodied  man  who,  through 
lack  of  emplo3Tnent  only,  must,  unless  he  enters  the  work- 
house, exist  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation  with  his  wife 
and  family,  whereas  a  thriftless  wastrel  who  wrecks  his 
constitution  by  his  own  prodigahty  is  legally  entitled  to 
out-relief. 

Remedy. — The  granting  of  power  to  a  board  of  guardians 
to  give,  under  special  circumstances,  temporary  out- 
relief  (on  loan  or  otherwise  as  may  be  determined  by 
them),  without  disfranchisement,  to  able-bodied  men  with 
wives  and  families,  who  become  destitute  through  want 
of  work.    (Isle  of  Wight.) 

4.  That  the  question  of  the  forfeiture  by  persons  in 
receipt  of  relief  of  their  voting  powers  at  elections  be  con- 
sidered, with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  this  disability. 
(Aston.) 

5.  Where  relief  is  given  to  an  able-bodied  widow  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  her  children  she  should 
not  be  disfranchised  thereby.  (Pontypool.) 

6.  That  a  person  who  has  received,  either  for  himself  or 
for  any  member  of  his  family,  out-door  relief  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  three  months  in  any  one  year,  should  not  be 
disqualified  by  reason  thereof  from  voting  at  a  Parlia- 
mentary, Municipal  or  other  Election.  (Prestwich.) 

7.  That  persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  should 
not  be  disfranchised.  (Keighley.) 

8.  That  it  would  be  a  very  grave  error  to  remove  the 
disabilities  now  imposed  on  those  to  whom  relief  is 
granted.  (Portsmouth.) 

9.  All  obstacles  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the 
very  poor  in  union  hospitals  should  be  removed.  Refer- 
ence is  made  more  especially  to  tuberculosis  and  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  medical  relief  in  union  hospitals 
does  not  disfranchise  its  recipients.  (Huddersfield.) 

Expenses  of  Guardians  and  Clerks  in  attending 
Conferences. 

1.  That  the  expenses  of  guardians  attending  Con- 
ferences should  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  guardians. 
(Newport  [Mon.]) 

2.  The  restrictions  as  to  tho  class  of  Conference  upon 
Poor  Law  subjects  to  which  the  guardians  can  send 
delegates  should  be  removed.  (Hunslet.) 

3.  The  maximum  allowances  of  guardians  and  clerks 
attending  Poor  Law  Conferences  should  be  raised  so  as  to 
make  them  equal  to  those  which  may  be  incurred  by  any 
member  or  the  clerk  of  a  local  education  authority. 
(Pontypool.) 

Epileptics,  Feeblfr-minded  and  Imbeciles. 

1.  What  to  do  with  persons  classified  as  weak-minded, 
epileptics  and  imbeciles  has  always  been  a  very  difficult 
matter,  and  my  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  very 
desirable  that  some  special  accommodation  should  be  pro- 
vided for  this  class  of  pauper,  many  of  whom,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  such  provision,  have  to  be  sent 
o  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  where  they  have  to  be 
maintained  at  a  much  greater  expense  than  if  they  were 
maintained  in  a  separate  institution.  It  appears  to  the 
guardians  that  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  necessary 
accommodation,  a  union  of  several  unions  might  be 
formed  and  that  many  of  the  smaller  union  workhouses 
might  be  closed  for  the  reception  of  the  ordinary  paupers 
and  the  buildings  utilised  for  the  accommodation  of  paupers 
belonging  to  the  above  mentioned  class.  (Abingdon.) 

2.  Special  institutions  should  be  provided  either  by  a 
combination  of  unions  or  by  the  county,  so  as  to  keep 
this  class  of  pauper  separate  from  the  ordinary  work- 
house inmate  : — 

There  are  many  who  cannot  be  certified  as  insane  but 
yet  are  not  fit  to  mix  with  other  ir  mates,  as  is  unavoidablo 
in  small  workhouses.  The  cost  should  in  part  be  borne 
imperially  as  in  the  case  of  lunatics.  (Kettering.) 

3.  That  guardians  shoiild  have  discretionary  power  to 
deal  with  and  detain  weak-minded  persons  Ln  the  work- 
house. (Keighley.) 
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4.  The  same  power  should  be  given  with  regard  to 
feeble-minded  paupers  in  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Association  of  Poor  LaAv  Unions  of  1903,  and  set  out  in 
the  Report  for  1905  at  page  28.  (Pontypool.) 

5.  Guardians  and  justices  should  have  authority  to 
detain  feeble-minded  in  workhouses.  {Hunslet.) 

6.  That  it  be  urged  that  enlarged  powers  of  detention 
of  these  persons  be  provided.  {Aston.) 

7.  The  feeble-minded  and  epileptics  to  be  treated  in  a 
separate  institution  established  for  each  county  and  that 
the  4s.  weekly  grant  be  payable  in  respect  of  each  person 
(Teesdale.) 

8.  That  the  epileptics  and  feeble-minded  should  be 
accommodated  in  special  institutions  under  the  control 
of  county  authorities  as  in  the  case  of  lunatics,  or  by  an 
amalgamation  of  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  that  power 
should  be  given  to  detain  cases  in  such  institutions, 
when  considered  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  epileptic 
or  feeble-minded.    {W illesden.) 

9.  That  some  scheme  be  devised  for  maintaining  and 
providing  for  the  numerous  cases  of  imbeciles  many  of 
which  at  present  are  crowded  into  the  county  asylums 
and  cause  great  congestion.  {Weslbury  and  Whorwells- 
down. ) 

10.  Special  action  should  be  taken  by  boards  of  guar- 
dians relative  to  the  separation  and  treatment  of  imbeciles 
and  epileptics.  (Epsom.) 

11.  Defect. — The  need  of  proper  provision  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  epileptics  and  feeble-minded  of  all  ages 
belonging  to  both  sexes  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Remedy. — The  immediate  establishment  of  epileptic 
colonies  and  homes  for  the  feeble-minded — either  as 
national  or  county  institutions — for  the  reception,  special 
treatmcut  and  useful  employment  of  all  cases  of  epilepsy 
and  of  feeble-minded  persons.    (Isle  of  Wight.) 

12.  That  it  is  desirable  that  legislative  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  reception,  under  proper  safeguards,  in 
suitable  institutions,  of  sane  epileptics  and  feeble-minded 
persons  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  (Man- 
chester. ) 

13.  Cases  of  this  kind  jre  frequently  admitted  into 
the  union  workhouse.  This  should  not  be  so,  but  special 
institutions  should  be  provided  for  their  reception. 
(Lichfield). 

14.  Some  legislation  is  required  to  deter  men  from 
taking  advantage  of  weak-minded  women.  [Lichfield.) 

15.  Legislation  should  be  initiated  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  more  control  by  the  community  of  the  mentally 
weak  and  morally  incapable  of  both  sexes.  (Epsom.) 

16.  The  presence  of  epileptics  and  feeble-minded 
persons  in  the  general  body  of  the  workhouse  is  to  be 
deprecated,  However  steps  are  being  taken  in  many 
unions  to  alleviate  this  circumstance  by  the  establishment 
of  separate  institutions  for  the  reception  of  paupers 
of  this  class  which  in  my  opinion  should  be  provided  by 
county  councils  in  order  to  spread  the  cost  over  a  large 
area,  and  legislation  ought  to  be  passed  to  give  those 
bodies  the  necessary  authority.  It  is  most  undesirable 
that  such  paupers  should  be  associated  daily  with  the 
ordinary  inmates.    (Richmond  [Surrey].) 

17.  The  extraordinary  expenditure  increased  by  county 
asylums  committees,  needs  attention  and  the  Central 
Authority  might  wisely  consider  the  advantage  to  the 
feeble-minded  and  harmless  lunatics  in  providing  houses 
or  separate  institutions  much  less  elaborate  than  the 
up-to-date  asylum.  A  large  percentage  of  cases  in  our 
asylums  consist  of  poor  old  folk  who  are  found  trouble- 
some in  the  workhouse  infirmary  wards  and  are  sent  to 
the  county  asylum  and  maintained  at  a  cost  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  their  case. 
(Mailing.) 

18.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  feeble-minded 
paupers  to  be  kept  in  special  institutions  suited  to 
their  treatment  as  in  tlie  case  of  lunatics.  (Stone.) 

19.  This  would  probably  be  best  effected  by  combination 
of  unions,  as  one  union  could  hardly  provide  the  staff, 
etc.,  necessarj'  for  proper  treatment.  (Stone.) 

20.  That  feeble  and  mentally  defective  children  should 
be  placed  in  certified  Homes  so  as  to  obtain  the  advantages 
of  proper  training  by  Cjualifiec'  nurses  and  attendants. 
(Kinigslon-upon-Hull.) 


21.  In  the  opinion  of  this  board,  the  condition  of  the 
imbeciles  would  be  improved  if  they  were  taken  from  the 
care  of  the  guardians  and  if  they  were  placed  under 
an  authority  representing  a  large  area,  and  with  their 
power  for  such  authority  to  build  suitable  houses  for 
their  reception  and  education,  as  the  guardian's  ex- 
perience is  that  numbers  of  such  cases  are  taken  to  the 
workhouse  who  might,  with  proper  care  and  treatment, 
become  capable  of  following  a  useful  employment. 
( Wigan. ) 

22.  It  is  considered  advisable  that  the  feeble-minded 
and  imbeciles  should  be  drafted  into  union  houses  (if 
any  such  should  become  disused)  or  into  small  homes 
especially  adapted  so  that  this  class  should  not  be  mixed 
with  decent  old  folk  of  sane  mind.    (Freebridge  Lynn.) 

Grants  to  Guardians. 

1.  The  grants  for  officers'  salaries  ought  to  be  periodi- 
cally revised.  The  fixed  basis  is  a  great  injustice  to 
growing  unions.  (Hunslet.) 

2.  Annual  grant  in  aid  of  Poor  Law  officers'  salaries — 
51  and  52  Vict.  c.  41,  sec.  26,  respecting  the  annual  grant 
by  county  councils  in  respect  of  salaries,  drugs,  and 
medical  appliances  might  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  a 
periodical  certificate  being  given  by  the  auditor,  or 
brought  up  to  date  from  time  to  time  by  the  board  of 
guardians.  (Wohtanton.) 

3.  Guardians  to  be  allowed  say  a  2s.  a  week  grant 
in  aid  of  all  certified  lunatics  detained  in  workhouses. 
( W arminster. ) 

4.  Imbeciles  should  not  be  treated  in  the  workhouse, 
but  in  separate  institutions  provided  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  a  grant  of  4s.  per  week  be  given  in  respect  of 
each  inmate  of  such  institution  from  the  Exchequer  Con- 
tribution Fund,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  inmates  of  lunatie 
asylums.  (Coventry.) 

5.  Revise  basis  of  grants  periodically.  (Kettering.) 

6.  The  Local  Government  Act  1888,  should  be  amended 
in  the  terms  of  the  bill  promoted  by  the  Association  of 
Poor  I  aw  Unions.  (Pontypool.) 

7.  That  an  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  law  dealing 
with  repayment  of  salaries  of  officers  under  Sec.  26, 
sub-sec.  1  of  the  Local  Government  Act  1888,  and  that 
certificates  of  the  amount  to  be  repaid  under  the  Act 
should  be  granted  annually  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  instead  of  repayments  being  based  on  a  certificate- 
of  salaries  paid  in  1889.  (Willesden.) 

8.  That  a  grant  should  be  made  to  guardians  in  respect 
of  idiots  and  imbeciles  maintained  by  them  in  separate 
suitable  institutions,  or  otherwise  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  (Aston.) 

9.  That  the  basis  of  payment  by  county  councils  out 
of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  in  respect  of 
officers'  salaries  and  superannuations,  drugs,  and  medical 
appliances  should  be  re-adjusted  trieimially.  (Aston.) 

10.  Triennial  adjustment  of  the  grants  from  county 
council  Exchequer  Accounts,  in  aid  of  officers'  salaries, 
etc.    ( Wrexham. ) 

11.  That  Boards  of  Guardians  should  receive  a  grant 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  of  not  less  than  4s.  per 
week  for  each  certified  harmless  lunatic,  epileptic  or 
imbecile  maintained  by  them  in  the  workhouse  or  other 
institution  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
(Prescot.) 

12.  That  the  grant  from  the  Exchequer  Contribution 
Account  for  silaries  of  union  officers,  superannuation 
allowances,  cost  of  drugs  and  medical  appliances  should 
be  periodically  revised.  (Prescot.) 

13.  That  there  should  be  a  periodical  revision  of  the 
certificate  of  the  Local  Government  Board  upon  which 
grants  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  arc  based  so  as 
to  ensure  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  deficiency  in  the  local 
rates  being  received  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
(Prescot.) 

14.  If  Government  Grants  are  continued  it  would  be 
much  better  to  revert  to  the  system  of  direct  payment 
to  the  guardians  by  the  Government,  and  the  officers' 
grant  should  be  brought  up  to  date,  the  sum  now  paid 
based  on  the  expenditure  of  the  year  ended  Lady  Day, 
1888,  being  far  below  the  present  expenditure  in  all 
large  unions. 
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APPENDIX  No.  I.  (A)— continued. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Joseph  Broivn.    (Q.  S4744.) 


The  direct  payment  by  Government  of  Lunacy  Grant 
especially  would  do  away  with  the  present  complicated 
arrangement  by  which  the  guardians  pay  the  county 
councils  for  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  in  asylums,  and 
then  are  repaid  a  portion  of  the  maintenance  in  certain 
cases.  (Cardiff.) 

15.  A  periodical  adjustment  of  the  Indoor  Pauper 
Orant  under  Section  43  (lb)  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  upon  the  lines  of  the  Eill  introduced  into  the 
late  Parliament  at  the  instance  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association  and  tlie  guardians  of  this  union.  (Hackney.) 

10.  Grant  towards  officers'  salaries  to  be  brought 
up  to  date,  and  afterwards  revised  periodically.  (Derby.) 

17.  My  Board  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Government  Grant  of  4s.  should  be  recoverable  from 
the  county  council  in  cases  where  harmless  certified 
lunatics  are  maintained  in  a  workhouse.  (Lovghborough.) 

18.  That  until  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
be  a  national  charge  a  grant  of  4s.  a  week  be  made  for 
lunatics  in  workhouses  as  well  as  those  in  asylums.  (No 
name.) 

19.  That  the  amount  of  grants  made  from  the  Imperial 
^Ixchequer  in  repayment  of  the  salaries,  etc.,  of  union 
officers,  and  under  the  Agricultual  Rates  Act  should  be 
periodically  revised.    (Newton  Abbot.) 

Infant  Life  Protection  Act. 

1.  The  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  1897,  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  include  one  child  cases.  (Hudders- 
field. ) 

2.  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  should  be  made  appli- 
cable to  one  child  cases.    (Newport  Mon). 

3.  The  Board  consider  that  the  Act  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  a  case  where  one  child  is  taken 
in  for  fee  or  reward.  (Abingdon.) 

4.  An  amendment  of  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act 
in  order  that  the  Act  may  be  made  to  apply  to  cases 
where  only  one  child  is  taken  in  to  be  nursed  for  reward  ; 
to  extend  the  aga  limit  for  supervision  by  local  authority 
from  five  to  seven  years.  (Strood.) 

5.  That  the  inspection  of  children  boarded  out  and  of 
those  taken  in  to  be  nursed  for  reward  under  the  Infant 
Life  Protection  Act,  be  undertaken  by  lady  inspectors, 
in  lieu  of  the  arrangements  which  at  present  exist  for 
the    purpose.  (Strood.) 

6.  The  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1897,  ought  to  apply 
to  cases  where  one  child  is  received  for  hire  and  the 
reception  of  a  lump  sum  case  without  notice  ought  to  be 
made  an  offence.  (Hunslet.) 

7.  The  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1897,  should  be 
amended  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Amendment 
Bill  of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions.  (Pontypocl). 

8.  The  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  should  be  amended 
to  bring  in  all  cases  where  one  child  is  taken  to  be  nursed. 
(Tozteth  Park.) 

9.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Infant  Life  Protection 
Act,  1897,  be  extended  so  as  to  include  one  child  cases 
and  amended  to  do  away  with  the  limit  of  £20  as  regards 
<^hildren  adopted  upon  payment  of  a  sum  paid  down. 
(Prescot.) 

In-Maintenance. 

1.  That  in  the  metroi>olis,  the  whole  of  the  ordinary 
workhouse  inmates  in  the  various  workhouses  belonging 
to  -Metropolitan  Boards  ot  Guardians  be  uniformly  dieted. 
(Lewisham.) 

2.  That  a  proper  classification  of  inmates  be  insisted 
on,  and  steps  be  taken  to  require  boards  of  guardians 
to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation  for  that  pur- 
pose. (Lewisham.) 

3.  That  the  rules  of  discipline  in  the  various  work- 
houses be  conducted  upon  uniform  principles  to  be 
defined  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  regard  to 
(1)  Employment  of  the  Inmates  of  various  classes  and 
ages  under  legal  powers  of  restraint  and  (2)  punishment 
ot  refractory  and  disorderly  inmates  for  various  offences, 
especially  for  returnng  to  the  workhouse  after  leave  of 
absence,  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

429— in. 


The  advantage  of  an  uniform  diet  and  other 
matters  of  administration  above  referred  to  are 
obvious,   viz  : — 

(1)  The  indigent  poor  of  the  metropolis  or  of  any 
other  urban  district  would  not  be  tempted  to  prefer 
admission  to  any  particular  workhouse,  the  several 
institutions  being  of  equal  merit  and  conducted  upon 
uniform  principles  of  administration,  and  (2)  a 
check  against  extravagant  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  certain  boards  of  guardians  and  officers,  would 
thereby  be  secured  with  due  advantage  to  the  poor, 
and  the  ratepayers  who  have  to  maintain  them. 
(Lewisham.) 

4.  That  in  treating  the  various  classes  in  the  spirit 
contemplated  by  the  views  expressed  under  the  heading 
"  Administration  "  the  guardians  would  suggest  that  the 
question  of  maintenance  in  institutions  has  been  solving 
by  classification,  and  by  giving  more  comforts  and  better 
surroundings  to  those  who  become  inmates  in  their  declin- 
ing years,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  many,  if  not 
most  of  this  class,  have  no  friends  who  will  be  troubled 
with  them.  In  many  unions  the  children  have  been 
provided  for  in  separate  homes,  and  this  must  be  con- 
tinued, although  the  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  there 
are  other  systems  as  good  or  better,  and  they  are  not 
prepared  to  condemn  wholesale  the  so-called  barrack 
school,  which  has  done,  and  is  doing  good,  and  where 
children  are  kept  together  in  fairly  large  numbers  far 
more  can  be  done  for  them  in  the  way  of  manual  instruc- 
tion than  can  possibly  be  done  in  cottage  or  scattered 
homes.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  systems 
which  have  been  tried  have  produced  good  results  where 
they  have  been  properly  managed,  and  whatever  system 
be  adopted  in  dealing  with  this  class,  its  success  or  failure 
will  largely  depend  upon  the  management  and  the  char- 
acter of  those  in  whose  charge  the  children  are  placed. 
There  still  remains  the  class  of  so-called  "  able-bodied  " 
whose  only  reason  for  seeking  relief  is  more  often  than 
not  a  dislike  for  strenuous  effort,  or  poverty  produced  by 
immoral  conduct,  intemperance,  and  other  like  failings. 
These  should  be  kept  steadily  to  work,  and  their  surround- 
ings and  diet  should  not  as  now  be  better  than  that  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  before  becoming  inmates. 
The  means  of  employmentmust  be  left  to  each  board  of 
guardians,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  adequate  employ- 
ment by  the  guardians,  so  that  no  pauper  should  be 
allowed,  when  able  to  work,  to  live  a  life  of  idleness  or 
semi-idleness.    (Hereford.)  ^ 

5.  There  appeirs  to  be  a  desire  in  ^vell  administered 
unions  for  the  workhouse  to  becorce  an  infirmary  or 
hospital  for  the  cire  of  the  infirm,  worn  out  and  deserving 
aged  poor,  and  on  the  other  han.l,  an  institution  where 
S  'vere  treatment  and  tests  can  be  apphed  to  the  Kiv.y, 
worthless  and  vicious. 

Subject  to  what  is  said  hereafter  as  to  separate  and 
largo  institutions,  this  should  be  encouraged. 

Every  care  and  sympathy  should  be  given  to  make  the 
lives  of  the  former  class  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  pos- 
sible, but  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  on  what  is 
termed  up-to-date  buildings,  fittinges  and  apparatn", 
with  the  best  of  food  and  clothing  (as  is  done  in  so  manv 
places)  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  lives  have,  for  the 
r-:ost  part,  through  their  own  fault,  become  a  burden  to 
the  community,  is  extending  an  invitation  to  those  of  the 
striving,  thrifty  and  more  deserving  poor  to  adopt  a 
downward  grade.  It  is  unjust  to  ratepayers  and  should 
be  strenuously  discountenanced. 

The  idea  of  the  two  extreme  classes  being  maintained 
in  the  workhouse  is  sound.  It  must  not  be  forgetten  that 
out-relief,  separate  institution,  certified  homes,  cottage 
homes  and  boarding-out  give  ample  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  exceptional  and  deserving  cases,  (dialling.) 

6.  They  do  not  think  so  far  as  this  union  is  concerned 
that  any  alteration  is  necessary  in  order  to  adequately 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  poor.  Under  the  present  law, 
guardians  have  plenty  of  power  if  they  would  but  use  it 
and  spend  sufficient  money  to  put  it  into  force.  (West 
Derby.) 

7.  That  power  should  be  given  to  the  master  in  cases 
of  the  admission  of  sick  and  old  persons  to  pass  them 
direct  to  their  places  in  the  house  and  not  detain  thrm 
in  the  receiving  ward  for  medical  examination.  (Sft 
Austell.) 
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Havd  d  ill  by  Mr.  Joseph  Brown.    (Q.  24744.) 


8-  The  provision  of  larger  powers  for-  the  detention  of 
temporary  inmates  of  union  houses  is  thought  advisable. 
{Frecbridge  Lynn.) 

9.  That  it  -nould  tend  to  the  better  administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws  if  uniformity  of  treatment  was  prescribed 
as  to  : — 

(a)  Diet  of  inmates. 

(6)  Employment  of  inmates. 

(c)  Leave  of  absence  of  inmates.  (Kingston-wpon- 
Hull.) 

10.  Guardians  should  have  more  liberty  with  regard 
to  the  dietary,  especially  of  the  aged  and  deserving. 

{Huddersficld.) 

n.  Dietary  table  should  be  left  to  discretion  of  guar- 
dians as  to  quantity  and  kind  of  food.  (Newport^Mon.^^.) 

12.  My  guardians  consider  that  the  dietary  should  be 
a  simple  one.  (Fordingbridge.) 

13.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  in-maintenance,  my 
Bx)ard  are  imanimously  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  make  any  alteration  in  the  law  with  regard  to  this 
particular  branch  of  the  inquiry.'  The  inmates  of  this 
union  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  old  and  infirm 
people  who  are  all  well  cared  for,  and  classified  so  far  as  is 
necessary   and   practicable.  (Abingdon.) 

"  Ins  and  Outs." 

1.  That  more  stringent  powers  should  be  given  to 
guardians  to  deal  with  the  class  referred  to  as  "  ins  and 
outs  "  both  at  the  workhouses  and  separate  Poor  Law 
schools. 

It  frequently  had  happened  within  my  experience 
that  after  the  admission  of  a  family  to  the  workhouse, 
and  when  the  children  thereof  have  been  prepared,  by 
quarantine,  for  transference  to  the  schools,  the  parent 
will  claim  his  or  her  discharge,  taking  the  children  out 
also.  Then  perhaps  after  a  comparatively  short  interval 
they  are  re-admitted  to  the  workhouse,  where  the  same 
preparatory  measures  have  again  to  be  resorted  to,  and 
pmbably  with  the  same  final  result.  Should,  however,  the 
children  of  this  class,  after  quarantine,  be  passed  on  to 
the  schools  they  often  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
association  of  their  surroundings,  in  connection  with  the 
"  work  "  of  the  family,  say — during  the  summer  and 
autumn  seasons,  such  as  fruit  or  hop  picking — become 
a  source  of  evil  to  those  children  resident  in  the  schools, 
and  further  these  constant  changes  are  a  very  disturbing 
element,  both  from  the  educational  and  administrative 
point  of  view. 

In  my  opinion  this  difficulty  might  be  met  by  giving 
guardians  power  to  establish  a  separate  school  or  home 
for  these  "  ins  and  o  -te." 

Again,  children  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  and  coming,  as  they  often  do,  upon  admission, 
from  poor  and  thickly  populated  districts,  are  liable 
to  be  a  source  of  harm  to  those  children  who  have  been 
brought  up  and  trained  in  the  school  from  early  age. 
Such  a  class  might  also,  I  think,  be  more  advantageously 
treated  in  this  separate  school  or  home  to  which  I  have 
referred.  (Brighton.) 

2.  Need  for  further  provision  to  prevent  workhouse 
inmates  making  a  convenience  of  the  workhouse,  by 
frequently  taking  their  discharge  therefrom,  and  re- 
turning after  short  intervals.  (Stroud.) 

3.  Power  of  detaining  cases  known  as  "las  and  outs." 

4.  Guardians  should  be  given  larger  powers  with 
regard  to  the  admission,  detention,  work  and  isolation 
of  "  ins  and  outs "  or  idle  able-bodied  young  men. 
(U  udders  field.) 

5.  Greater  powers  of  detention  are  needed  to  check  the 
practice  of  paupers  going  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse, 
continually.  The  powers  of  Sec.  4  of  the  Poor  Law  Act, 
1899,  require  a  resolution  of  the  guardians  as  to  long 
detention,  this  should  be  altered,  the  master  of  the  work- 
house being  authorised  to  detain,  a  maximum  being 
fixed  by  law.  (Lancaster.) 

6.  That  "  ins  and  outs  "  should  be  severely  checked. 
Guardians  should  have  power  to  send  such  people  to 
punishment  wards  when  it  can  be  proved  that  this  class 
of  pauper  only  leave  the  workhouse  to  get  drink.  (Lewis- 
ham.) 


7.  In  the  management  of  the  workhouse  we  suggest 
that  there  should  be  greater  powers  given  to  boards  of 
guardians  to  detain  paupers  who  are  constantly  abusing 
the  institution  by  making  it  more  or  less  a  lodging  house 
(Halifax.) 

Lunacy. 

1.  That  the  guardians  should  be  represented  on  asylums 
committees  of  county  councils.  (Keighley.) 

2.  That  persons  brought  before  the  magistrates  suffer- 
ing from  attacks  of  delirium  tremens  be  committed  to 
prison,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  workhouse  under  the 
Lunacy  Acts  for  treatment  as  infirmary  patients.  (Prescot.} 

3.  That  relieving  officers  shall  not  be  called  away 
from  their  duties  to  remove  lunatics  unless  the  lunatics 
are  actually  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  that  the  Lunacy  Law» 
be  altered  so  as  to  throw  such  duties  exclusively  upon  the 
police.  (Easington.) 

4.  With  regard  to  pauper  lunatics  the  management  and 
control  of  this  class  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  guardians 
or  at  least  they  ought  to  have  equal  representation  on 
the  asylum  committees.  (Huddersfield.) 

5.  In  reference  to  the  annual  claim,  that  it  might 
be  extended  to  include  all  lunatics  and  imbeciles,  whether 
in  the  workhouse  or  asylum.  (Wolstanton.) 

6.  Guardians  should  be  entitled  to  representation  on 
committee  of  visitors  of  pauper  lunatic  asylums.  (Hunslet.) 

7.  That  as  many  people  above  the  pauper  class  are 
obliged  to  make  themselves  or  their  friends  paupers  in 
cases  of  lunacy  or  sickness,  no  stigma  or  disabilities  of 
pauperism  should  attach  to  persons  relieved  on  such 
grounds  when  the  asylum  or  other  moderate  charges 
and  the  cost  of  removal  are  fully  paid.  (Wirral.) 

8.  That  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  absolute 
control  and  maintenance  of  lunatics  should  become  the 
rcspoiisiLilitv  of  the  State.  (Portsmouth.) 

9.  We  consider  that  the  question  of  pauper  lunacy  should 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Commission.  As  a 
result  of  legislation  enacted  prior  to  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  which  created  boards  of  guardians  asylums  for 
pauper  lunatics  were  provided  by  the  justices  in  Quarter 
Sessions  and  a  somewhat  natural  sequence  these  asylums 
have  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  become  vested 
in  county  councils  and  county  borougli  councils.  (Halifax.) 

10.  We  think  however  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  anoma- 
lous state  of  things  for  county  and  borough  authorities 
to  be  mixed  up  in  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
asylums  for  paupers  who  have  to  be  paid  for  by  boards 
of  guardians  of  the  unions  in  which  they  are  settled  but 
which  boards  have  no  say  whatever  in  how  their  patients 
shall  be  dieted,  clothed  or  treated.  We  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  all  the  asylums  in  the  county  which  have 
been  provided  for  pauper  lunatics  should  be  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  boards  of  guardians  instead  of  in 
the  county  and  borough  authorities.  This  could  be  done 
without  much  difficulty  by  providing  for  the  creation  of 
asylums  boards  in  every  county  similar  to  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  and  the  Lancashire  Asylums  Board,  but 
with  this  important  exception,  that  the  board  should 
consist  of  members  of  boards  of  guardians  only.  (Halifax.) 

11.  As  a  concrete  example  of  how  an  asylum  board 
would  be  created  take  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire — 
perhaps  as  good  an  example  for  area  and  population  as 
could  be  selected;  in  this  area  there  are  thirty-five 
unions.  Each  union  could  have  one  representative  cD 
the  asylums  board  and  the  eleven  unions  having  a  popula- 
tion of  over  100,000  could  have  two,  and  the  three  unions 
with  over  200,000  three  representatives,  thus  making  a 
board  of  fifty-two  members.  The  board  should  meet  in 
a  central  town.  It  should  have  complete  control  of  the 
asylums,  appoint  visiting  committees  and  fix  the  charge 
of  maintenance  of  patients. 

The  large  experience  of  its  members  in  the  management 
of  workhouses  would  enable  the  board  to  economically 
and  efficiently  manage  the  asylums.  The  board  would 
be  in  close  touch  with  every  workhouse  in  its  area  and 
would  be  able  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  harmless 
patients  to  such  workhouses.  (Halifax.) 
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Meals  for  Underfed  School  Children. 

1.  That  this  board  is  of  opinion  that  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  urged  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  with  regard  to  providing 
meals  for  poor  children  ;  that  the  duty  of  feeding  poor 
children  be  relegated  to  the  education  authorities. 
i^Coventry.) 

2.  That  the  administration  of  the  Relief  (School  Chil- 
dren) Order,  1905,  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  guar- 
dians and  not  transferred  to  the  education  authority, 
the  guardians,  through  their  relieving  officers,  having  all 
the  machinery  necessary  for  making  proper  enquiries, 
granting  relief,  where  desirable,  and  following  up  the  cases 
afterwards.    (Kingston-upon-Hull. ) 

3.  The  issuing  of  the  Relief  (School  Children)  Order, 
1905,  was  a  retrograde  step,  thereby  bringing  persons 
into  touch  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  pauperising  them — a 
thing  most  undesirable,  the  Order  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  education  authority  dealing  with  any 
•cases  arising,  except  such  as  arise  through  parents' 
neglect,  to  provide  for  their  children,  which  should  bo 
reported  to  the  guardians  by  the  education  authority. 
{Lancaster.) 

4.  That  as  to  recovery  from  parents  of  school  children 
of  the  cost  of  relief  given,  the  guardians  should  have 
discretion  to  withhold  proceedings  without  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  (Kingston-upon-HulI.) 

5.  The  experience  of  the  guardians  is  that  voluntary 
•effort  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  meals  for  chil- 
dren attending  elementary  schools  is  ample  to  deal  with 
.any  distress  under  this  head.    {Toxteth  Park.) 

6.  That  the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  feeding  of  underfed 
•children  at  public  elementary  schools  be  imposed  upon 
the  education  authorities.  {Aston.) 

7.  An  early  repeal  of  the  Relief  (School  Children) 
Order,  1905.  (This  should  be  a  matter  for  education 
authorities.)  {Wrexham.) 

Non-Resident  and  Non-Settled  Relief. 

L  That  it  should  be  made  compulsory  for  all  unions 
to  advance  non-settled  relief  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  union  to  which  the  pauper  belonged.  {Wol- 
stanton. ) 

2.  That  it  should  not  be  optional  with  boards  of  guar- 
dians to  administer  non-sottled  and  non-resident  relief. 
{East  Ashford.) 

3.  Power  should  be  given  to  pay  outdoor  relief  to  non- 
resident paupers  in  Scotland  the  same  as  can  be  done 
to  non-resident  poor  in  English  unions.  This  is  done 
to  Scotch  paupers  in  English  unions.  {Berwick-u-pon- 
Tweed.) 

4.  Unions  should  be  compelled  to  pay  non-settled 
relief  when  requested.  {Kettering.) 

5.  The  restrictions  on  the  allowance  of  non-resident 
relief  to  a  widow  except  in  the  union  in  which  her  husband 
died  should  be  removed.  (HmUslet.) 

6.  The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  non-settled  poor 
accounts  when  the  total  sum  due  from  one  union  to 
another  is  under  £10  should  be  rendered  and  collected 
half  yearly  instead  of  quarterly,  as  at  present.  {Basing- 
stoke.) 

7.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  make  it  compulsory  for  any 
board  of  guardians  to  pay  non-settled  relief  to  a  pauper 
when  requested  by  the  guardians  of  the  union  where 
such  pauper  is  settled  and  grant  non-resident  relief  to  any 
person  whose  settlement  is  in  theii'  union  at  the  request 
of  the  guardians  of  the  union  whore  such  pauper  is  resi- 
dent.   {Peterborough. ) 

8.  Wl'en  an  order  of  removal  is  obtained,  and  paupers 
refuse  to  leave  the  union  in  which  they  are  residing,  the 
union  of  chargeability  should  be  compelled  to  allow  proper 
non-resident  relief.  Under  the  present  state  of  things, 
after  an  order  of  removal  has  been  obtained,  the  paupers 
(perhaps,  as  in  a  recent  case,  a  widow  and  family)  refuse 
to  go  to  the  chargeabh  union.  That  union  refuses  to 
authorise  non-settled  relief,  the  widow  and  family  excite 
the  pity  of  their  neighbours,  live  on  charity,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue their  residence  without  Poor  Law  relief  until  they 
have  acquired  a  status  of  irremovability  in  the  removing 
union  ;  and  thk  n  apply  at  once  to  that  union  for  relief, 
and  become  permanently  chargeable  thereto.  {Kettering.) 


9.  That  non-resident  relief  may  be  granted  to  any  poor 
person  to  whom  if  resident  in  the  union  out-relief  would 
have  been  granted  and  without  it  being  necessary  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  {New- 
port [Mon.].) 

10.  That  it  should  be  compulsory  upon  guardians  to 
pay  non-settled  relief  to  paupers  residing  in  their  union 
but  chargeable  to  other  unions  upon  the  request  of  such 
unions.    {Newport  [Mon.].) 

11.  That  the  guardians  should  be  required  to  allow 
non-resident  relief  to  paupers  resident  in  other  unions 
(after  the  cjuestion  of  settlement  has  been  decided)  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  union  in  which  the  pauper 
is  resident.  Subject  to  any  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  boards  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case  or  the  weekly 
amount  of  relief  being  referred  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  decision.    {Newport  [Mon.].) 

12.  The  widow  of  a  man  dying  in  a  union  wherein  he 
has  no  settlement,  and  in  receipt  of  non-settled  relief 
ought  not  to  become  chargeable  to  that  union,  but  should 
continue  (as  the  husband  was)  chargeable  to  the  union  of 
his  settlement.  At  present  on  the  death  of  the  husband 
she  becomes  irramovable  and  the  non-settled  relief  cannot 
legally  be  continued.  {Kettering.) 

13.  Some  boards  of  guardians  decline  to  pay  relief 
to  non-resident  and  non-settled  poor  when  requested  by 
guardians  of  other  unions,  often  entailing  great  hardships 
to  poor  not  belonging  to  them  in  their  unions.  This 
should  be  made  compulsory  where  the  guardians  to  whom 
the  poor  person  belongs  desire  it.  {Pontypool.) 

14.  Compulsion  on  boards  of  guardians  to  advance 
relief  on  behalf  of  other  unions  when  requested.  {Wrex- 
ham.) 

15.  The  payment  of  non-settled  relief  to  be  made  com- 
pulsory on  all  unions  when  requested  by  the  union  to 
which  the  pauper  belongs.  (Teesdale.) 

16.  I  have  found  great  hardships  arise  unier  the 
present  law  where  unions  decline  to  grant  non-resident 
relief,  and  I  think  the  law  on  this  subject  shouli  be 
either  amended  by  making  the  payment  of  non-rdsideat 
relief  more  compulsory  or  abolishing  the  law  altogether, 
provided  that  lunatics  were  made  chargeable  to  the 
county.  {Charley.) 

17.  The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  all  boards  of 
guardians  should  be  compelled  to  grant  non-settle i 
rrilief.  {Cannock.) 

18.  That  it  should  be  obligatory  on  boards  of  guardians 
to  pay  non-settled  relief  for  other  boards  of  guardians. 
{Eastbourne.) 

19.  The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  the  granting 
of  non-resident  relief  (in  proper  cases)  should  be  made 
compulsory  on  all  unions,  as  under  present  day  conditions 
paupers  and  their  friends  are  not  tied  and  bound  to  one 
place,  as  they  used  to  be.  My  guardians  have  always 
been  willing  to  allow  non-resident  relief  to  their  owi 
poor  and  to  pay  it  on  behalf  of  other  unions,  and  they 
do  not  think  it  right  that  (as  has  happened  to  thera, 
either  a  pauper  should  not  be  abb  to  remove  with  his 
or  her  friend?  to  a  particular  place,  because  the  guardiaai 
there  will  not  allow  non-settled  relief  or  that  the  guardians 
should  be  obliged  to  make  arrangements  with  a  priva  e 
person  for  the  payment  of  the  relief.  {Stone.) 

20.  That  it  should  be  made  compulsory  on  all  unions 
to  advance  non-settled  relief,  when  requested  so  to  do 
by  the  union  to  which  the  pauper  belongs.  {Stafford.) 

Officers  of  Guardians. 

1.  The  guardians  .should  be  given  full  power  to  engage 
and  to  dismiss  all  officers  without  having  to  submit  for 
approval  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
{Huddersfield.) 

2.  That  all  officers  appointed  by  the  guardians  should 
be  under  their  control,  and  that  neither  their  appointment 
nor  dismissal  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  This  suggested  .ilteration 
not  to  affect  the  appointments  of  existing  officers.  {New- 
port [Mon.].) 

3.  That  the  guardians  should  have  full  power  to  fix, 
alter,  or  vary  the  districts  of  their  relieving  officers, 
medical  officers,  and  vaccination  officers,  as  they  deem  fit. 
{Newport  [Mon.].) 
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■  4.  That  boards  of  guardians  shall  have  sole  discretion 
to  discharge  their  relieving  officers  for  bad  conduct  and 
inability.  (Easington.) 

5.  The  retiring  age  of  all  female  officers,  viz. — sixty-five 
years  for  superannuation  purposes,  is  fixed  too  high, 
and  the  board  are  of  opinion  that  administration  generally 
would  benefit  if  sixty  years  were  the  age.  {Epsom.) 

6.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a  central  fund  to  which  all  deductions  from  officers' 
salaries  should  be  paid,  and  out  of  which  all  superannuation 
allowances  should  be  made.  (Wolstanton.) 

7.  That  the  security  given  by  all  officers  should  be 
given  through  a  guarantee  society.    (Newport  [Mon.].) 

8.  Officers  of  workhouses  and  generally  should  be 
compulsorily  appointed  from  amongst  persons  having 
qualifications  and  fitness  for  the  positions.  (Ponti/pool.) 

9.  That  guardians  be  empowered  to  determine  the 
appointments  of  all  their  officers.  (Aston.) 

10.  That  boards  of  guardians  be  given  more  direct 
control  over  all  officials.  (Wirral.) 

11.  Relieving  offi(|ers  to  be  under  obligation  to  give 
information  to  other  unions  as  to  :  — 

1.  Non-settled   poor   relieved   by   them  for  the 
union  applying  for  such  information. 

2.  Position  of  relatives  of  paupers  required  to 
contribute  to  their  maintenance.  (Wellington.) 

12.  That  this  board  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  an 
alteration  is  needed  in  the  orders  relating  to  the  tenure  of 
office  of  officers  appointed  by  boards  of  guardians,  more 
especially  of  medical  officers  whose  appointments  are 
for  life,  as  it  does  not  appear  fair  that  an  officer  should 
have  the  power  to  terminate  his  appointment  by  a  month's 
notice  and  the  guardians  be  powerless  to  terminate  the 
engagement  unless  the  officer  becomes  legally  disqualified 
to  hold  such  office  or  be  removed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  that  power  should  be  given  to  boards 
of  guardians  to  terminate  any  appointment  by  a  fair 
and  reasonable  notice.  (Shipton-on-Stour.) 

[  -  Old  Age  Pensions. 

1.  That  in  our  opinion  some  form  of  old  age  pensions 
should  be  instituted  in  place  of  the  present  system  of 
granting  out-relief  to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  and 
that  some  method  be  adopted  whereby  some  effort  should 
be  made  by  each  individual  at  a  certain  age  to  contribute 
to  an  old  age  fund.    (North  Bierley.) 

2.  Defect. — The  absence  of  proper  provision  for  meeting 
the  necessities  of  the  deserving  aged  poor,  except  through 
a  system  which  imposes  upon  them  the  stigma  of 
pauperism. 

Remedy. — The  establishment  of  a  system  of  old  age 
pensions  for  the  strictly  deserving  poor,  as  a  reward 
of  honourable  citizenship.  No  person  to  be  entitled  to 
such  pension  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
municipal,  urban,  or  parish  council  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  person  resides,  the  cost  entailed  to  be  met 
by  a  charge  partly  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and 
partly  upon  the  county  or  other  local  rate.  (Isle  of 
Wight.) 

3.  That  the  question  of  old  age  pensions  to  deserving 
persons  now  in  receipt  of  out-relief  on  their  attaining 
the  age  of  sixty-five  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws.    ( Yeovil. ) 

4.  My  board  are  in  favour  of  some  system  of  providing 
old  age  pensions.  (Oswestry.) 

5.  That  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
at  large  that  a  sound  financial  system  of  old  age  pensions 
should  be  devised.  (Portsmouth.) 

6.  Relief  approximating  to  old  age  pensions,  no  dis- 
franchisement to  ensue.    (No  name.) 

Out-Relief. 

1.  That  out-relief  be  a'^charge  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund.  (Lewisham.) 

2.  That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  urged  to 
advisr  all  boards  of  guardians  in  the  Metropolis  to  dis- 
couiage  the  poor,  and  especially  the  thriftless  poor,  against 
expecting  out-door  relief,  and  especially  medical  relief. 


under  easy  and  trifling  circumstances,  and  that  the 
joining  of  dispensaries  and  sick  clubs  be  urged  and  en- 
couraged more  strenuously  than  heretofore.  (Lewisham.) 

3.  The  advantages  will  be  that :  (1)  The  poor  will  not 
be  tempted  to  migrate  to  districts  where  out-relief  has 
hitherto  been  freely  given  ;  and  (2)  lavish  expenditure 
in  out-reUef  will  be  avoided.  (Letoisham.) 

4.  That  boards  of  guardians  should  be  empowered  to 
make  a  legal  charge  for  medical  attendance,  and  enforce 
payment  when  necessary.  (Lewisham.) 

5.  That  more  powers  be  given  to  boards  of  guardians  to 
take  proceedings  against  persons  obtaining  relief  under 
false  pretences.  (LewisJtam.) 

6.  Need  of  greater  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  by  boards  of  guardians  in  similar  localities, 
(Strood.) 

7.  That  in  cases  of  bona  fide  desertion,  a  deserted 
wife  may  be  allowed  outdoor  relief,  together  with  such  of 
her  children  as  may  be  dependent  upon  her,  without  the 
restrictions  which  at  present,  apply  to  the  granting  of 
outdoor  relief,  in  such  cases.  (Strood). 

8.  That  the  rule  and  practice  at  present  in  force, 
prohibiting  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief  to  widows  with 
only  one  child  dependent,  be  withdrawn,  so  that  outdoor 
relief  may  be  granted  in  such  cases  where  deemed  ex- 
pedient. (Strood.) 

9.  The  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
labour  bureaux  throughout  the  country  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  relief.  (Falmouth.) 

10.  Expert  guardians  are  needed  on  the  majority  of 
boards  of  guardians  free  from  any  outside  influences. 

What  is  wanted  is,  as  far  as  is  possible,  one  policy  and 
one  uniform  administration  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

As  regards  policy,  all  reasonable  men  should  feel  that 
some  test  of  merit  should  be  appUed  to  applicants  for 
out-relief.  By  test  of  merit  is  meant  (inter  alia)  that 
every  applicant  should  prove  (1)  that  he  or  she  has  done 
in  the  past  something  in  the  matter  of  providing  clothings 
food  and  education  of  a  family  ;  (2)  can  claim  to  have 
led  a  sober  and  thrifty  life  and  (3)  has  done  all  in  his  or  her 
power  to  warrant  the  term  of  "  deserving  "  being  applied 
to  his  or  her  case. 

The  "  deserving  "  poor  should  have  adequate  relief,  not 
a  dole  or  starvation  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  applicants, 
for  relief  who  have  conducted  themselves  (as  is  so  often 
the  case)  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  their  own  down- 
fall, and  need  of  assistance  from  public  rates,  the  question 
of  giving  them  "  a  little  something  "  to  rub  along  with 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  a  firm  hand  is  needed  to  deal 
with  this  class  if  only  for  one  sufficient  reason,  viz.,  to- 
encourage  thrifty  and  deserving  cases.  (Mailing.) 

11.  Uniformity  of  scale  relief,  which  varies  very  much 
in  different  unions.  (Wolstanton.) 

12.  Our  scale  of  out-relief  is  what  may  be  considered 
generous.  We  have  largely  acted  on  the  circular  re 
adequate  relief,  issued  some  six  years  ago.  We  do  not  find 
any  exceptional  application  for  reUef  in  consequence, 
(Worksop.) 

13.  Power  should  be  given  to  the  guardians  to  give 
outdoor  relief  to  the  family  of  an  able-bodied  man,  who 
has  bona  fide  left  them  for  a  time  in  search  of  work,  without 
compelling  them  to  break  up  their  home  and  go  into  the 
workhouse.    (Lancaster. ) 

14.  The  Ourdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order,  and  the 
Rehef  Regulation  Order,  of  1844  and  1852  respectively 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  allow  guardians  more  dis- 
cretionary power.    (Lancaster. ) 

1.5.  That  the  regulations  as  to  which  cases  can  be 
reUeved  indoor  and  which  outdoor  should  be  withdrawn 
and  the  decision  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians. 
(Newport,  Mon.) 

16.  That  boards  of  guardians  shall  have  discretion  to 
reUeve  able-bodied  men  and  their  families  outside  the 
,/orkhouse  in  cases  of  distress  due  to  the  want  of  em- 
ployment.   (Easington. ) 

17.  More  discretion  should  be  given  to  guardians  to 
enable  them  to  give  out-relief  to  able-bodied  persons  in 
time  of  necessity  or  lack  of  employment.  (Risbridge.) 

18  The  principle  of  the  Outdoor  Rehef  Friendly 
Societies  Acts  1894  and  1904,  4  Edw.,  7  c.  32,  should  be 
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extended  so  that  guardians  may  have  discretionary  power 
to  deal  with  cases  where  by  thrift  and  industry  a  person 
has  saved  a  small  sum  of  money  and  invested  it,  e.g..  either 
in  a  building  society  co-operative  society,  club,  etc. 
(H  udders  field.) 

19.  That  the  same  regulations  as  to  outdoor  r?aef 
should  apply  to  all  unions  alike.    (Newport,  Man.) 

20.  The  guardians  are  also  of  opinion  that  with  regard 
to  this  the  law  as  it  now  stands  is  quite  sufficient  and 
requires  no  alteration  or  amendment.  If  boards  of 
guardians  will  only  be  content  to  administer  the  existing 
law  on  broad  and  general  principles  and  not  (as  is  too 
often  the  case)  on  sentimental  ones  the  amount  expended 
on  and  the  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  out-relief 
would  be  very  materially  reduced  throughout  the  country 
without  any  hardship  upon  the  class  of  persons  who 
resort  to  the  Poor  Law  for  their  maintenance.    (Abingdon. ) 

21.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory 
Order  of  21st  December  1844,  may  be  relaxed  so  that  a 
widow  resident  with  her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  the  place  of  his  legal  settlement  may,  on  removing  from 
the  same,  receive  non-resident  relief.  (Epsom.) 

22.  When,  after  minute  enquiry  by  a  responsible 
officer,  it  is  proved  that  a  little  outdoor  relief  for  a  short 
period  would  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  a  home,  the 
Outdoor  Relief  General  Order  should  provide  that  this 
can  be  done,  even  if  the  head  of  the  family  be  able-bodied. 
(Epsom. ) 

23.  Rules  for  administration  of  out-relief  should  be 
made  of  a  more  stringent  character.  (Lichfield.) 

24.  That  greater  powers  should  be  vested  in  boards  of 
guardians  as  to  relief  to  able-bodied  men,  so  that  where 
such  rehef  is  absolutely  necessary,  labour  tests  of  a  more 
stringent  character,  and  if  possible,  of  a  productive  nature 
may  be  applied.  (Kingston-upon-Htdl.) 

25.  That  idleness  and  improvidence  should  not  be 
encouraged  by  indiscriminate  allowances  to  all  classes  as 
a  matter  of  right  but  that  relief  administration  should 
tend  to  foster  the  establishment  of  Friendly  Societies  and 
Charitable  Movements  and  to  teach  relatives  who  are  able 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  help  their  needy  ones,  and  not  to 
have  them  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
{Northwich. ) 

26.  The  guardians  feel  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  be  given  more  discretion  to  deal  with  able- 
bodied  poor,  and  the  guardians,  too,  in  many  ways  might 
be  allowed  a  little  more  of  this  commodity.  (Tozteth 
Park.) 

27.  Power  should  be  given  to  boards  of  guardians  to 
grant  out- relief  to  the  wives  and  children  of  able-bodied 
men  who  have  deserted  them  so  that  in  specially  hard  cases 
such  as  where  a  home  has  to  be  broken  up,  in  order  for  a 
family  to  enter  the  workhouse,  it  can  be  avoided.  (Ponty- 
pool.) 

28.  That  in  administering  relief  boards  of  guardians  be 
empowered  to  deal  more  leniently  than  at  present  with  the 
deserving  poor.  (Prestwich.) 

29.  That  some  special  temporary  out-door  relief, 
properly  safe-guarded,  might  be  permitted  to  able-bodied 
persons  with  families  in  the  workhouse,  who  are  discharged 
to  work  or  to  seek  work.  (Aston.) 

30.  That,  in  connection  wdth  the  consideration  of 
applications  for  out-relief,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Case 
Paper  System  should  be  universally  adopted.    ( Yeovil.) 

31.  The  guardians  consider  that  the  law  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  enable  the  guardians  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
poor.    (West  Derby.) 

32.  Dealing  with  the  able-bodied  by  means  of  the  labour 
test  during  temporary  local  distress,  requires  some  con- 
sideration. Experience  has  shown  the  labour  test  to  be  a 
most  costly  and  ineffective  way  of  dealing  with  temporary 
local  distress.  This  union  is,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent 
upon  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  if  there  is  a  depression 
in  this  business  and  works  laid  idle  it  naturally  throws  a 
large  number  out  of  work.  Such  generally  happens  in 
the  winter  months  when  orders  are  not  plentiful  and  the 
owners  of  the  works  prefer  to  close  down  their  works.  On 
this  heading  it  is  the  practice  of  this  union  in  the  case  of  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  family,  the  man  being  out  of  work,  if 
he  will  leive  the  town  and  go  bona-fide  in  search  of  work, 
and  will  notify  the  relieving  officer  from  time  to  time  his 


whereabouts,  the  guardians  will  relieve  the  wife  and  child 
in  kind  ;  and  in  practice  this  arrangement  has  been  found 
to  work  fairly  well.  (Stockton.^ 

33.  That  guardians  should  have  discretionary  power  to 
relieve  necessitous  persons  who  have  saved  small  sums  of 
money,  but  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them  respectably. 
(Keighley.) 

34.  That  there  should  be  more  uniformity  of  practice  in 
the  administrations  of  out-door  relief  by  boards  of 
guardians  in  unions  of  a  similar  character.  (Prescot.) 

35.  The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  outdoor  relief 
should  be  prohibited  to  persons  of  known  drunken  or 
immoral  habits  or  who  within  a  period  to  be  specified  has 
been  addicted  to  drunken  or  immoral  habits.  (Cannock.) 

36.  The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  no  interference 
should  be  made  with  the  power  at  present  possessed  by 
guardians  of  absolute  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  relief 
to  be  granted  to  the  poor  in  their  respective  districts. 
(Cannock.) 

37.  The  guardians  consider  that  the  provisions  of  the 
outdoor  relief  prohibitory  order  as  to  granting  relief  on 
loan  are  too  limited.  They  think  these  provisions  might 
be  usefully  extended  so  as  to  enable  guardians  to  give 
relief  on  loan  without  any  disqualification  being  attached 
thereto,  with  power  to  recover  such  relief  by  summary 
proceedings  before  magistrates.  (Cannock.) 

38.  The  guardians  should  have  power,  without  reference 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  assist  in  maintaining 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  who  have  been  chargeable  to 
the  common  fund,  and  who  are  anxious  to  learn  a  trade, 
by  allowing  them  a  weekly  sum  in  outdoor  relief  up  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  at  which  age  their  wages  will  be 
sufficient  to  support  them.  (Lancaster.) 

39.  Trained  nursing  to  be  provided  (utilising  the 
services  of  "  Queen's  "  nurses),  as  far  as  possible  where 
necessary,  for  outdoor  paupers  as  is  the  case  for  indoor. 
(No  name.) 

40.  Workhouses  are  now  rendered  so  much  more  home- 
like and  comfortable,  that  a  house  order  (as  a  test)  has 
not  so  much  a  deterrent  effect  as  formerly,  and  we  find  in 
Freebridge  Lynn  that  we  have,  as  much  as  ever,  for 
out-rclief  to  judge  each  case  upon  its  merits.  (Freebridge 
Lynn.) 

41.  That  the  present  system  of  giving  outdoor  relief  in 
accordance  with  the  merits  of  each  individual  case,  cannot 
well  be  improved  upon.  (Portsmouth.) 

42.  Present  regulations  to  be  consolidated  and  to  be 
strictly  enforced.    (No  name.) 

43.  My  Board  fail  to  see  where  relief  can  be  altered  but 
left  as  now  to  be  given  on  its  merits.  (Fordinghridge.) 

44.  The  guardians  have  systematically  given  outdoor 
relief  on  its  merits  in  dealing  with  each  case.  No  rule  has 
been  made  in  this  union  making  a  hard  and  fast  scale  in 
giving  out-relief.  Due  consideration  is  sho^vn  to  poor 
persons  applying  for  relief  who  may  be  members  of  a 
Friendly  Society,  this  appreciation  being  made  to  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  independence  amongst  the  working 
classes. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  the  principle  that  a  person  had 
a  legal  right  to  assistance  from  the  Poor  Laws  is  wrong 
and  in  a  great  measure  encourages  pauperism.  (Selby.) 

45.  Defect. — The  need  of  facilities  for  assisting  a  widow 
with  children  who  at  her  husband's  death  receives  by 
life  insurance  or  from  a  club  the  results  of  their  frugality 
during  the  husband's  life  time  as  distinct  from  those 
cases  where  with  equal  opportunity  such  provision  has 
not  been  made  and  yet  rehef  is  at  once  given. 

Remedy. — To  devise  some  scheme  by  which  assistance- 
may  be  afforded,  without  requiring  that  the  means  pro- 
vided by  thrift  should  first  be  exhausted.  The  amoimt 
receivable  from  insurance  or  club  might  be  handed  over 
to  the  guardians  or  other  responsible  body  or  persons, 
or  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  -ndth  proper 
restrictions  as  to  amounts  and  periods  of  withdrawal,  such 
amounts  to  be  supplemented  by  a  weekly  allowance 
from  the  guardians  until  twice  or  three  times  the  amount 
received  has  been  paid  to  the  widow.    (Isle  of  Wight.) 

46.  In  the  giving  of  out-relief  the  principles  laid  down 
ought  not  to  be  relaxed.  Firm  and  strict  administration 
should  be  insisted  on  and  records  should  be  kept  on  the 
Card  Index  System  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
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recipients  of  this  form  of  relief.  As  ideas  on  this  subject 
vary  between  union  and  union  there  should  be  Model 
Rules  for  the  granting  of  relief  fixed  tor  each  county 
either  by  the  Asylums  Board  elsewhere  referred  to  or  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  (Halifax.) 

47.  In  case  of  departure  from  such  rules  there  should 
be  some  form  of  penalty  in  the  nature  of  a  surcharge, 
which  would  effectually  compel  compliance  (Haifax.) 

48.  It  is  not  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
country  that  one  union  should  dispense  relief  with  a  lavish 
hand  while  another  union  is  wisely  and  firmly  restricting 
the  field  of  such  relief.  There  should  be  mo  e  uniformity 
and  means  to  compel  it.  (Halifax.\ 

49.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  outdoor  relief 
the  guardians  consider  that  its  administration  cannot  bj 
materially  improved,  and  that  a  strict  administration  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  the  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  as  essential  now  as  they  were  in 
1834  and  the  years  that  immediately  followed,  for  it  is 
apparent  that  administration  upon  grounds  of  sympathy 
and  not  j  jstice,  and  by  caprice  and  not  by  definite  rule, 
at  cnce  lead  to  an  increase  of  pauperism,  and  to  avoid 
methods  of  this  kind  the  guardians  think  that  out-relief 
should  be  given  by  rule,  and  that  the  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  regulating  its  administration  should 
be  supplemented  by  rules  such  as  those  adopted  in  many 
large  provincial  unions,  by  which  the  giving  of  relief  is 
practically  prohibited  to  certain  classes  of  apphcants, 
and  where  relief  is  given  the  amount  is  regulated  by  a 
scale,  and  these  rules  and  the  scale  of  relief  should  be  a 
regulation  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  all 
Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  compelled  to  conform  to 
them.  To  meet  the  varying  circumstances  of  different 
parts  of  the  country  the  Local  Government  Board  could 
issue  a  ma.ximum  scale  and  the  guardians  could  then  fix 
a  scale  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own  union 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  new  dietary  order  was 
brought  into  force.  Until  something  of  this  kind  is  done 
■we  shall  find  great  anomaly  and  one  union  will  be  greatly 
pauperi  ed  whilst  another  having  gone  on  some  fixed 
principle,  has  remained  free  from  abnormal  pauperism. 
It  must,  of  cours",  be  remembered  that  deserving  old 
persons  seeking  help  would  under  such  a  system  as  is 
here  portrayed,  receive  adec^uat3  reUef.  (Hereford.) 

50.  The  lamentable  amount  of  neglect  and  indifference 
which  exists  among  thousands  of  wage-earning  sons 
towards  their  aged  parents  who  are  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief,  the  law  should  be  more  strictly  enforced,  as  it  is 
somewhat  lax  on  this  point  although  the  officers  recognise 
its  importance.  No  doubt,  eventually,  labour  will  be 
found  for  out-of-works. 

There  is  need  for  some  arrangement  by  which  dis- 
crimination should  be  shewn  between  those  who  have 
become  destitute  by  riotous  U\-ing  and  those  who  though 
steady  and  pei-severing  have  failed  through  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control.  The  plea,  "  we  are  simply 
concerned  to  prevent  destitution  "  is  open  to  abuse  and 
few  sights  are  more  painful  to  the  industrious  and  hard 
working  than  to  see  some  well  known  village  drunkard 
of  past  days  supported  by  the  rates  and  very  probably 
still  procuring  drink  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 
It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  guardians  if  books  of 
sample  cases  were  compiled  for  their  guidance,  the  rule 
as  to  taking  each  case  on  its  merit*  is  not  infallible.  A 
volume  of  interesting  cases  of  rehef  gathered  from  varioas 
quarters  would  be  most  useful.  Guardians  might  take 
additioaal  measures  to  co-operate  with  Mothers'  Unions, 
Yoimg  Women's  Christian  Associations,  Orphanages, 
etc.,  it  would  be  greatly  to  their  mutual  benefit  were 
charity  and  Poor  Law  Relief  more  closely  allied.  (Bas- 
jord.) 

Overseers  and  Assistant  Overseers. 

1.  Overseers  might  well  be  abolished  in  the  provinces 
as  thev  have  been  in  London,  and  their  duties  performed 
by  officers  appointed  by  the  Town  Councils,  Urban  Dis- 
trict Councils,  or  Rural  District  Councils,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Overseers'  duties  since  the  relief  of  t'ne  Poor  was  taken 
fio:n  them,  are  practically  the.  Assessment  and  collection 
of  the  Poor  Rate  and  the  Registration  of  Electors,  which 
are  cariied  out  almost  everywhere  by  assistants,  and 
i:is  ovc.  csrs  themselves  usually  take  little  interest  in 


these  duties,  and  do  not  adequately  supervise  their 
officers.  If  these  officers  were  entirely  under  the  councils, 
much  better  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  control, 
and  their  positions  would  also  be  more  secure  than 
at  present,  as  an  assistant  overseer  who  does  this  duty 
faithfully  is  now  subject  to  dismissal  in  many  cases  by  a 
small  Parish  Council,  a  member  of  which  he  may  offend 
by  his  diligence  and  honesty.  (Cardiff.) 

2.  The  aboUtion  of  overseers  of  the  poor.    (Der  y.) 

3.  Pending  a  comprehensive  sclieme  dealing  with  local 
f  axation  the  following  amendments  and  powers  should  be 
given  : — 

(a)  Assistant  overseers  should  be  persons  fit  and 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  especially 
with  regard  to  valuation  and  supplemental  valua- 
tion fists,  as  instances  often  occur  now,  especially 
in  rural  parishes,  in  which  they  are  totally  unfit  for 
the  office  by  want  of  education  and  otherwise,  and 
rateable  value  is  often  lost  to  the  parish  through  their 
shortcomings  in  making  out  their  assessments  and 
which  is  only  found  out  by  the  asse  sment  committee 
on  appeals,  and  a  re-valuation  is  often  ordered  by  a 
special  valuer  wliich  means  a  further  expense. 
(Pontypool.) 

Payment  of  Pensions. 

1.  My  board  again  ask  for  a  system  of  weekly  or  monthly 
payment  of  pensions.  The  present  quarterly  payment  in 
many  case  5  is  followed  by  a  few  days'  debauch  with  a 
consequent  twelve  weeks'  maintenance  at  the  ratepayers' 
expense.  (Has'ingden.) 

2.  In  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  an  alteration  in  the 
law  is  desirable  which  would  enable  the  War  Office  and 
Admiralty  to  pay  the  pmsions  of  discharged  men  to  the 
guardians  when  the  guardians  think  this  course  is  desirable, 
and  th  it  the  guardians  distribute  the  money  in  such  a 
manner  and  in  such  sums  as  they  may  think  desirable. 
This  change  is  considered  desirable  to  prevent  pensioners 
spending  their  pensions  lavishly,  and  thus  becoming 
2>aupers.  (Wigan.) 

3.  Pensions  for  paupers  who  are  inmates  of  the  work- 
house should  in  ev(  ry  insiance  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the 
union,  and  the  paupers  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  house  to  leceive  their  pensions  as  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  They  spend  it  in  drink,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  spent 
they  return  to  '  he  house.    (Lancaster. ) 

4.  The  more  frequeat  paying  of  peasions  by  the  War 
Office.  The  quarterly  lump  sums  are  not  desirable. 
(Tamworth.) 

5.  Weekly  payment  of  pensions  to  Army  and  Navy 
pensioners.    (Caxlon  and  Arriwjton.) 

Poor  Rate. 

1.  Term  "Poor  Rate"  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  cf 
"  General  Local  Rate."  (Wellington.) 

2.  Similar  p:wers  to  those  given  to  urban  authorities 
under  the  Pubhc  Health  Act,  1875,  s.  221,  should  be 
extended  to  overseers  so  far  as  that  section  relates  to  the 
amendment  of  the  rate.    (Pontypool. ) 

3.  That  the  poor  rate  be  raised  specifically  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  limited  to  that  purpose.  (Portsmouth.) 

4.  That  the  words  "  General  Rate  "  should  be 
substituted  for  "  Poor  Rate,"  as  tht^  latter  now  covers  a 
quantity  of  rates  unconnected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
( Yeovil.) 

5.  A  more  correct  title  for  the  present  mis-name 
"Poor  Rate."  (Derby.) 

6.  There  should  be  only  one  rate— a  general  purposes 
rate— collected  in  each  civil  parish,  and  this  should  be  laid 
and  collected  by  th?  overseers,  and  all  the  bodies  which 
speni  the  rates — county  councils,  borough  councils, 
district  councils,  parish  councils,  guardians,  etc.,  should 
then  make  their  precepts  on  the  overseers  from  time  to 
time.  This  system  would  save  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  in  the  collection  of  rates.  (Halifax.) 

Repayment  of  Relief  and  Recovery  of  Contribu- 
tions from  Relatives  and  others. 

1.  The  Statutes  as  regards  the  recovery  of  sums  under 
orders  of  m-iintenance  should  be  simplified.  (Lancaster.) 
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2.  The  Statute  of  Elizabeth  should  be  repealed  so  far  as 
the  liability  of  grandparents  is  concerned.  (Lancaster.) 

3.  Power  should  be  granted  to  recover  relief  from  persons 
who  have  at  any  time  been  in  receipt  of  relief  and  who 
have  become  possessed  of  means  to  re-pay.  (Newport, 
Mon.) 

4.  That  the  law  relating  to  the  liability  of  the  grand- 
parent to  maintain  grandchildren  is  anomalous  and  should 
be  repealed.  (Coventry.) 

5.  Grandchildren  should  be  made  liable  to  maintain 
grandparents  as  grandparents  are  for  grandchildren. 
(Hunslet. ) 

6.  The  law  should  be  altered  so  as  to  enable  parents  to 
proceed  before  the  justices  against  their  children  for  orders 
to  maintain  them,  without  having  to  become  paupers,  in  a 
similar  manner  as  wives  may  obtain  orders  against  their 
husbands.    Act  of  1886.  (Lancaster.) 

7.  That  means  should  be  provided  by  which  relatives 
Uable  could  be  summoned  before  the  magistrate  or 
justices  in  petty  sessions  to  compel  them  to  contribute 
without  appealing  to  the  Poor  Laws,  similar  to  the 
Bastardy  and  Deserted  Women's  Act,  which  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  a  great  many  women  and  children  from 
becoming  chargeable,  and  we  feel  sure  that  if  such  legisla- 
tion was  provided  a  large  number  of  people  would  bo 
kept  off  the  rates.  (Lewisham.) 

8.  That  the  law  should  be  altered  so  as  to  give  the 
magistrates  power,  upon  the  application  of  the  guardians, 
upon  the  admission  of  a  single  woman  to  the  workhouse  in 
a  condition  of  pregnancy,  to  make  an  order  upon  the  man 
who  shall,  upon  a  summons  issued  and  served  upon  him 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Bastardy  Laws 
Amendment  Act,  1872,  be  adjudged  to  be  the  putative 
father  of  such  bastard  child,  for  the  payment  of  a  weekly 
sum  not  exceeding  5s.  towards  the  maintenance  of  such 
women  while  in  the  workhouse  previous  to  the  birth  of 
such  child.    (Caxton  and  Arrington.) 

9.  That  an  illegitimate  child  should  (when  in  a  position 
to  do  so)  be  legally  bound  to  support  its  mother.  (Caxton 
and  A  rrington. ) 

10.  That  a  grandchild  should  be  legally  bound  to  sup- 
port a  grandfather  or  grandmother  when  in  a  position  to 
do  so.    (Caxton  and  Arrington.) 

11.  A  person  living  in  Scotland,  who  under  the  English 
laws  is  liable  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  pauper 
cannot  be  made  to  contribute  as  a  son,  daughter,  or 
grandparent.  (Berwick-upon-Tweed.) 

12.  In  cases  where  a  man  has  cohabited  for  a  long 
period  with  a  woman  as  his  wife,  he  should  be  made 
responsible  (so  far  as  the  guardians  are  concerned)  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  woman  and  the  children  of  the 
cohabitation,  as  if  he  had  been  actually  married,  and  bo 
liable  in  the  same  way  in  case  of  desertion.  (Kettering.) 

13.  That  so  long  as  the  law  which  makes  grandparents 
liable  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  their 
grandchildren  remains  in  force,  a  law  making  the  latter 
liable  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  their 
grandparents  ought  to  be  passed.  (Teesdale.) 

14.  That  married  women,  with  separate  estates,  should 
be  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  their  indigent  parents. 
(Wirral.) 

15.  That  in  all  cases  where  justices'  orders  for  con- 
tribution for  the  maintenance  of  relatives  are  obtained 
by  guardians,  such  orders  should  remain  in  force  whether 
chargeability  continues  or  not  until  it  has  been  cancelled 
by  justices  on  it  being  proved  that  such  contributions 
had  ceased  to  be  needed,  and  that  the  procedure  on  default 
should  be  the  same  as  under  the  Bastardy  Act.    ( Wirral.) 

16.  That  illegitimate  children  should  be  made  liable 
for  maintenance  of  their  mother.    ( Wirral. ) 

17.  That  an  illegitimate  child  should  be  liable,  to  the 
extent  of  its  ability,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  its 
mother.  (Aston.) 

18.  That  the  recovery  of  money  due  under  orders  of 
justices  should  be  made  easier,  by  process  similar  to 
that  under  the  Bastardy  Acts,  and  the  Married  Women's 
(Summary  Jurisdiction)  Act  1895.  (Aston.) 

19.  That  direct  application  to  justices  by  relatives 
might  be  possible,  or  if  the  intervention  of  the  Poor  Law 
machinery  is  necessary,  that  orders  might  be  rendered 


effective  without  the  necessity  of  the  continued  charge- 
ability  of  the  persons  in  res^jcct  of  whom  they  are  made. 
(Aston.) 

20.  That  the  grandchildren  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
indoor  or  outdoor  relief  should,  if  of  sufficient  ability, 
be  held  liable  to  contribute  towards  their  grandparents, 
maintenance.  (Charley.) 

21.  Justices  to  have  power  to  make  m  xintenance  o  ders 
retrospective  and  although  person  may  have  ceased 
to  be  chargeable.  (Wellington.) 

22.  Recovery  of  ma'ntenance  for  six  years  instead  of 
one  in  case  of  death  of  pauper  having  property.    (  Wigton. ) 

23.  That  power  be  given  to  the  aged  poor  to  make 
direct  application  to  the  justices  for  orders  upon  sons 
legally  liable  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance  thus 
obviating  in  many  cases  the  necessity  for  parish  rel  ef. 
(Prescot.) 

24.  The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  grandchildren 
should  not  be  liable  to  contribute  towards  their  grand- 
parents. (Cannock.) 

25.  The  guardians  strongly  urge  that  illegitimate 
children  should  be  made  legally  liable  to  maintain  their 
mothers.  (Cannock.) 

26.  The  guardians  think  that  the  restriction  in  43 
Eliz.  c.  2  s.  7  contained  in  the  words  "  poor,  old,  blind, 
lame,  and  impotent  persons,  or  other  persons  not  able  to 
work,"  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  justices  should 
have  discretionary  power  to  judge  each  case  upon  its 
merits.  (Cannock.) 

27.  That  the  power  to  recover  from  the  parents  costs 
of  maintenance  of  their  children  chargeable  to  the  poor 
rates  should  be  simplified  by  making  appUcable  thereto 
the  provisions  in  the  Bastard}^  Acts  for  the  repayments 
in  default.  (CanrMck.) 

28.  The  guardians  have  constantly  before  them  persons 
destitute  by  withdrawal  of  voluntary  contributions  or 
payments  by  their  sons  and  daughters,  such  withdrawal 
being  the  result  of  ftimily  quarrels.  This  compels  their 
parents  to  resort  to  the  guardians  for  relief.  The 
guardians  consider  that  the  law  should  provide  for  dis- 
cretionary power  being  vested  in  guardians  to  apply  to- 
justices  for  orders  of  maintenance  upon  sons  or  daughters 
of  sufficiMit  ability  to  fully  maintain  their  parents  without 
the  parent  first  becoming  actually  chargeable  to  the  poor 
rates.  (Cannock.) 

29.  That  the  law  relating  to  the  recovery  of  money 
from  relatives  under  orders  of  justices  should  be  altered 
so  as  to  provide  an  easier  and  less  expensive  mode  of 
procedure.    (Newton  Abbot.) 

30.  That  it  should  be  obligatory  on  boards  of  guar- 
dians to  give  information  to  other  guardians,  as  to  circum- 
stances of  relatives  of  persens  in  receipt  of  relief  residing  in 
their  unions.  (Eastbourne.) 

31.  Greater  power  for  guardians  to  make  and  enforce 
orders  for  contributions  on  relatives  of  paupers.  (Derby.) 

32.  The  proportion  of  the  number  of  cases  in  which  sons 
are  unwilling  to  support  their  parents  seems  to  the  guar- 
dians to  be  on  the  incre  se  and  to  be  an  unpleasant 
characteristic  of  the  present  day,  and  the  guardians  are 
of  opinion  that  an  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  law 
so  that  in  the  one  case  sons  who  have  means  and  will  not 
pay  without  giving  the  guardians  the  trouble  of  pro- 
ceedings should  have  some  greater  pinishment  than  is 
entailed  by  such  proceedings  which  are  now  entirely 
civil  in  their  character,  and  so  that  in  the  other  case 
sons  who  will  not  work  should  not  be  able  to  escape  their 
proper  liabilities  merely  because  the  guardians  are  unable 
to  prove  means  under  the  Debtor's  Act  as  required  by 
the  civil  procedure  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 
This  procedure  has  itself  become  very  cumbrous,  com- 
prising as  it  does,  first  proceedings  for  the  weekly  order, 
second,  further  proceedings  for  an  order  for  payment  of 
the  arrears,  and  finally  the  judgment  summ  jus.  (Stone.) 

Sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

1.  It  is  felt  that  greater  latitude  is  needed  in  the  matter 
of  small  and  needful  expenditure,  and  that  the  guardian- 
ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  engage  a  temporary  nurse,  to  pull  out  a  doorway 
in  the  workhouse,  to  put  in  a  new  wiadow,  to  send  a 
boy  to  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home,  and  the  Uke.  (Mailing.) 
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2.  That  the  guardians  should  have  greater  discre- 
tionary powers  in  all  minor  matters  than  they  possess  at 
present  with  a  view  of  avoiding  such  frequent  applica- 
tions to  the  Local  Government  Board  as  now  have  to 
be  made.    (St.  Austell.) 

3.  Subscriptions  to  hospitals  and  other  voluntary 
institutions  from  whom  the  guardians  derive  benefit, 
gratuities  to  officers  for  extra  duties,  payments  for 
assistants  in  operation  cases,  structural  alterations  to 
workhouses  where  no  loan  is  asked  for  and  the  renting 
of  stations  for  payment  of  relief,  should  not  require  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board.    (Neivport.  Man.) 

4.  The  guardians  should  have  more  discretionary 
power  as  to  both,  and  not  to  be  required  to  report  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  the  most  trivial  matters  for 
their  sanction ;  these  frequently  occasion  much  delay 
and  inconvenience.  (Lancaster.) 

5.  Greater  power  should  be  given  to  guardians  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  fimds  entrusted  to  them,  without 
having  in  many  instances  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  some  trivial  expenditure. 
(Risbridge.) 

6.  The  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
now  to  be  obtained  to  the  relief  of  an  able-bodied  widow 
with  children,  where  such  relief  is  paid  when  she  resides 
outside  the  limits  of  the  union  to  which  she  is  chargeable, 
after  removal  following  the  husband's  deatli.  The  order 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  enable  guardians  to  do  so 
without  such  sanction.  (Pontypool.) 

7.  Central  control  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  be  maintained  in  so  far  as  a  broad  and  general 
supervision  is  concerned,  but  many  matters  now  dealt 
with  by  the  central  authority  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  authority  and  all  minor  detail  should  be  left 
to  their  decision.    (Toxteth  Park.) 

8.  That  there  should  be  less  necessity  for  boards  of 
guardians  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Beard  in  minor  matters.  [Yeovil.) 

9.  A  great  many  small  matters  now  rquiring  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board  might  ^^ith  advan- 
tage be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  guarcUans.  (Wrex- 
ham.) 

10.  That  in  cases  where  the  consent  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  required  to  be  obtained  for  gratuities 
granted  to  ofiScers  and  other  small  payments  with  a 
limit  fixed,  the  guardians  have  power  to  incur  such  ex- 
penditure without  the  Local  Government  Board's  ap- 
proval being  necessary.    (Freehridge  Lynn.) 

IL  The  guardians  favour  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tion to  relieve  non-resident  widows  without  the  Local 
Government  Board's  consent  under  Art.  4  (3)  of  the  Out- 
door ReUef  Regulation  Order  of  December  14th,  1852  (per 
7  and  8  Vic.  c.  101  s.  26.  (Holheck.) 

12.  The  main  principles  of  the  Poor  Laws  should  be 
preserved.  In  small  details  the  supervision  of  the 
central  authority — the  Local  Government  Board — might 
be  relaxed,  but  in  general  we  recognise  that  the  power 
of  refusing  sanction  by  the  Board  is  wisely  exercised  and 
we  do  not  think  the  duties  of  that  Board  with  respect  to 
giving  or  witholding  consent  to  certain  classes  of  expen- 
diture ought  to  be  unduly  weakened. 

In  the  following  matters  complete  local  power  might 
be  given  : — 

1.  The  fixing  of  salaries  of  officers  varying  between  a 
minimum  and  maximum  (according  to  the  grade 
of  officer)  below  or  above  which  guardians  should 
not  go  without  the  consent  of  the  Board. 

2.  The  granting  of  non-resident  relief  in  all  cases. 

3.  The  sending  of  paupers  whether  adult  or  child 
to  institutions. 

4.  The  fixing  of  dietaries  for  workhouses  and 
infirmaries. 

5.  The  fixing  of  task  work  for  casuals.  (Halifax.) 

■  ■      Settlement  and  Removal. 

1.  Owing  to  the  construction  put  upon  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  existing  Statutes,  an  amendment  of  the  Law 
of  Settlement  and  Removal  of  the  Poor  appears  very 
desirable,  so  that  the  various  forms  of  settlements  may 
be  clearly  defined,  and  the  expense  of  htigation  now 
caused  by  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  law  avoided. 
(Strood.)  ' 


2.  The  injustice  of  settlements  being  extinguished  in 
many  parishes  through  the  omission  of  county  councils 
to  provide  for  their  preservation  and  otherwise  should 
be  removed.  (Hunslet.) 

3.  The  law  requires  simplifying  very  considerably, 
to  avoid  much  costly  litigation  between  unions  on  small 
points.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  retention  of 
all  settlements  in  divided  parishes.  (Wolstanton.) 

4.  With  regard  to  pauper  lunatics,  the  settlement 
should  be  a  county  settlement  and  not  a  parochial  settle- 
ment.   Weslhury  and  Whorwellsdown.) 

5.  The  entire  abolition  of  the  law  of  Poor  Law  Settle- 
ments. Persons  seeking  relief  to  be  relieved  wherever 
they  happen  to  reside  at  the  time  when  they  become 
necessitous.    (Westbury  and  WJiorwellsdoivn.) 

6.  That  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  of  the 
Poor  should  be  entirely  abolished,  and  some  other  scheme 
should  be  adopted  in  lieu  thereof.    (North  Bierley.) 

7.  The  law  as  to  the  Settlement  and  Removal  of  the 
Poor  should  either  be  repealed  or  simplified.  (Lancaster.) 

8.  Defect : — The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
existing  law  of  settlement  and  removal,  and  the  costly 
legal  method  of  settling  disputes  in  which  litigation  is 
involved. 

Remedy : — The  revision  and  simplification  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  so  that  some  of  the  anomalies  and 
injustice  created  by  various  decisions  in  recent  years 
may  be  removed,  and  that  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
expensive  modes  of  litigation  may  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.   (Isle  of  Wight.) 

\).  That  the  Law  of  Settlement  should  be  simplified  and 
that  settlements  in  parishes  divided  under  the  Divided 
Parishes  Act,  1876,  should  be  retained.  That  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  removal  of  pauper  lunatics  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  Channel  Islands  and  Continental 
countries.    (Newport,  Mon.) 

10.  That  when  one  union  is  requested  by  another 
union  to  accept  chargeability  of  a  pauper  belonging  to  the 
first  named  union,  such  a  union  should  accept  within 
fourteen  days  unless  there  is  some  genuine  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  settlement.  (Easington.) 

11.  That  the  Law  of  Settlement  should  be  simplified 
and  that  all  questions  of  settlement  should  be  determined 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  thereby  saving  many 
thousands  of  pounds  from  being  spent  in  law.  (East 
Ash  ford.) 

12.  The  present  system  is  complicated  and  presents 
great  difficulties  to  be  properly  carried  out. 

To  my  mind  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  system  much 
easier  to  be  understood,  and  the  rules  much  simplified. 
( City  of  London). 

13.  In  England  if  a  person  resides  for  one  ye.ar  in  the 
union  he  acquires  a  status  of  irremovability.  In  Scot- 
land an  English  or  Irish  born  person  has  to  reside  con- 
tinuously in  Scotland  for  not  less  than  five  years  (of  which 
not  less  than  one  year  shall  be  continuously  in  the  parish 
in  which  he  applies  for  parochial  relief)  and  shall  have 
maintained  himself  without  having  recourse  to  common 
begging  either  by  himself  or  his  family  before  he  becomes 
irremovable,  61  and  62  Vic.  c.  21.  (Berwick-upon-Tweed.) 

14.  A  family  cannot  be  removed  into  Scotland  or 
Ireland  unless  the  head  of  the  family  is  removed  (Poor 
Law  Commissioners  of  Ireland  v.  Liverpool  1871,  L.R., 
5  Q.B.,  79,  34,  J.P.,  294.  (Berwick-upon-Tweed.) 

15.  In  England  there  is  no  power  to  remove  a  lunatic 
to  his  settlement  in  Scotland,  but  in  Scotland  lunatics  are 
removable  into  England.  (Berwick-upon-Tweed). 

16.  Power  should  be  given  to  an  English  union  to 
accept  a  pauper  without  an  order  of  removal  if  satisfied 
settlement  has  been  obtained.  (Berwick-upon-Tweed.) 

17.  With  regard  to  the  existing  Law  of  Settlement  my 
board  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  present 
law  should  be  either  considerably  altered  or  abolished,  as 
it  very  often  causes  con.siderable  hardship  on  the  poor  to 
be  removed  to  their  places  of  settlement.  (Abingdon.) 

18.  That  the  acts  relating  to  settlement  should  either  be 
abolished  or  considerably  amended.  (Leek.) 

19.  Law  of  Settlement  should  be  abolished.  Under 
present  law  the  towns  and  cities  take  all  the  work  of  the 
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■country  bred  and  when  worn  out  they  mostly  return  to 
their  country  homes  or  places  of  birth,  and  later  have  to  be 
maintained  there  in  their  old  age.    ( Warminster. ) 

20.  Either  abolish  the  law  altogether,  or  place  it  on  some 
more  intelligible  basis  than  is  at  present  the  case  in  conse- 
•quence  of  recent  decisions.  {Kettering.) 

21.  That  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  should  be 
revised  and  simplified  and  that  provision  should  be  made 
to  revive  settlements  destroyed  by  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  and  County 
;and  Borough  Council  Acts  and  Orders.  (Kingston-upon- 
Ilull.) 

22.  That  in  settlement  cases  where  the  case  is  simple 
and  clear  the  liability  of  the  union  really  liable  to  pay 
.-shall  commence  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  from  the  date 
nvhen  notice  of  chargeability  would  reach  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  post.  (Falmouth.) 

23.  Simplification  of  the  law  relating  to  settlement  and 
removal  of  paupers.  A  provision  is  urgently  required  that 
in  all  cases  where  parishes  have  been  or  may  be  divided, 
a  person's  settlement  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  that  portion 
of  the  divided  parish  in  which  he  or  she  acquired  such 
.settlement.    ( Wrexham. ) 

24.  That  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  be  abol- 
ished. (Prestwich.) 

25.  That  the  law  as  to  the  retention  of  settlements  in  the 
■case  of  a  divided  parish  should  be  clear  and  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  {Aston.) 

26.  Settlement  cases  are  most  difficult  to  deal  with 
•owing  to  the  general  unreliability  of  the  statements  made 
■which  very  often  lead  to  expensive  litigation.  The 
■desirability  of  varying  or  even  doing  away  with  the  law  of 
settlement  altogether  so  far  as  regards  ordinary  paupers, 
but  of  retaining  it  when  lunatics  and  imbeciles  or  perman- 
ently disabled  paupers  are  concerned,  is  worthy  of  con- 
■aideration.  {Stockton.) 

27.  That  the  Law  of  Settlement  should  be  repealed  and 
that  guardians  should  be  solely  liable  to  relieve  all 
destitute  persons  resident  in  their  union.    ( Wirral. ) 

28.  The  Law  of  Settlement  should  be  simplified  to  avoid 
lunnecessary  and  useless  expenditure.    (Tozteth  Park.) 

29.  That  the  abolition  of  settlements  be  urged,  provision 
Ibeing  made  with  respect  to  towns  that  would  thereby 
suffer,  as  the  placing  of  the  cost  on  a  larger  area.    {Ashton. ) 

30.  Simplification  of  the  Law  of  Settlement.  ( Welling- 
ion.) 

31.  In  order  to  decrease  the  cost  of  litigation  in  settle- 
rment  cases,  the  Local  Government  Board  inspector  of  the 
'■district  approach  both  unions,  and  if  he  fails  to  come  to  an 
arrangement,  he  then  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  whose  decision  shall  be  binding  and  final  on  both 
parties.    ( Wigan. ) 

32.  The  guardians  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  simpli- 
Ification  of  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal.  {Cannock.) 

33.  Residence  for  settlement  to  be  in  the  union  and  not 
in  single  parish.  {Wigton). 

34.  There  is  urgent  need  for  the  law  on  this  subject 
being  made  much  more  simple  and  clear.  The  35th 
•Section  of  the  Divided  Parishes  and  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1876,  has  given  rise  to  endless  litigation,  being 
constantly  subject  to  fresh  interpretation,  and  the  recent 
decisions  that  under  certain  circumstances  children  under 
sixteen  may  gain  settlements  has  considerably  increased 
the  confusion.  {Cardiff.) 

35.  The  distinction  between  irremovability  and  settle- 
ment adds  to  the  complication,  and  might  well  be 
abolished.  {Cardiff.) 

36.  The  guardians  might  be  empowered,  with  the 
.sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  pay  the 
travelling  expenses  of  persons  not  legally  removable 
"whose  relatives  or  friends  in  other  towns  might  be  prepared 
to  receive  them.  Boys  often  run  away  from  their  homes, 
■who  could  thus  be  returned  without  difficulty.  {Cardiff.) 

37.  That  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  which  is 
at  present  expensive  to  the  ratepayers  and  harassing  to 
the  poor  be  amended  and  more  clearly  defined.    {Prescot. ) 

38.  The  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  the  Law  of 
Settlement  and  Removal  needs  drastically  overhauling, 
in  particular  they  would  urge  that,  if  the  principle  of 


settlement  and  removal  be  retained,  the  union  instead  of 
the  parish  should  be  the  unit  of  settlement.  That  the 
matter  of  settlements  in  divided  parishes  requires  serious 
alteration,  that  an  appeal  following  an  ex  parte  appli- 
cation should  lie  to  petty  s.issions  instead  of  quarter 
sessions  as  now,  thus  obviating  much  expense,  and  that 
following  the  acceptance  of  pauper  by  any  union  the 
expenses  in  connection  with  such  pauper,  as  in  lunacy 
cases,  follow  such  acceptance.  {Haslingden.) 

39.  The  guardians  favour  the  simplification  of  the  Law 
of  Settlement.  {Holbeck.) 

40.  That  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  should  be 
amended  and  simplified.  {Eastbourne.) 

41.  That  the  present  Law  of  Settlement  be  simplified 
so  as  to  save  the  large  sums  of  money  annually  expended 
in  legal  expenses  in  contesting  cases  before  the  High  Courts, 
and  that  the  law  should  be  altered  so  as  to  {jrovide  for 
the  retention  of  settlements  in  the  case  of  parishes  divided 
by  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise.    {Newton  Abbot.) 

42.  The  Law  of  Settlement  is  both  intricate  and  entails 
considerable  expense  in  litigation.  If  bhth  settlements 
were  adopted  under  the  Registration  Act  the  birth  could 
easily  be  proved  and  much  trouble  and  expense  relieved. 
{Loughborough.) 

43.  Revision  of  Settlement  Laws,  and,  in  boroughs 
where  parishes  have  been  unified,  the  substitution  of  wards 
as  the  settlement  areas.  {Derby.) 

44.  That  the  Law  of  Settlement  should  be  revised 
and  modified.    {Freebridge  Lynn.) 

45.  The  law  relating  to  the  settlement  of  paupers 
should  be  simplified  with  the  object  of  avoiding  costly 
litigation  between  unions.  {Stafford.) 

Travelling  Expenses  of  Guardians. 

1.  That  the  members  of  the  boards  of  guardians  when 
in  committee  should  be  entitled  to  charge  reasonable 
expenses  when  on  union  business  in  travelling  to  or  from 
the  workhouse  or  imion  offices.  {Prestwich.) 

2.  That  all  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  guardians 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  within  the  union  be  paid 
where  such  duties  involve  travelling  other  than  to  the 
usual  place  of  meeting.  {Prescot.) 

3.  Reasonable  expenses  of  members  visiting  institutions 
within  the  union  area  should  be  legahsed.  {Newport, 
Mon.) 

4.  Guardians  should  be  allowed  means  of  conveyance 
in  attending  meetings  within  their  district.  {Hunslet.) 

Unemployment. 

1.  This  is  a  question  which  docs  not  really  affect  the 
rural  unions  of  the  country  and  my  board  see  no  reason 
why  any  alteration  in  the  existing  law  should  be  made. 
{Abingdon.) 

2.  Labour  colonies  for  the  unemployable  where  they 
might  be  compelled  to  work.  {Falmouth.) 

3.  The  question  of  the  unemployed  being  a  national 
one,  work  should  be  found  by  the  State  and  not  by  the 
Poor  Law  authorities,  or,  if  not,  by  the  county  councils  in 
conjunction  with  district  councils.  {Pontypool.) 

4.  That  the  restrictions  of  the  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  render  the  Act  of  last  year  largely 
inoperative,  and  that  the  Act  and  the  orders  issued  there- 
under require  modification.  {Aston.) 

5.  That  guardians  be  empowered  to  relieve  able-bodied 
persons  in  distress  from  want  of  employment  other  than 
in  the  workhouse  or  test  yard.  {Aston.) 

6.  That  more  power  should  be  given  to  guardians  to 
deal  with  able-bodied  people  in  distress  for  want  of  em- 
ployment, and  other  persons  who  are  not  fully  able- 
bodied  should  bo  allowed  to  contract  themselves  out  of 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  {Wirral.) 

7.  The  margin  between  Poor  Law  relief  and  temporary 
unemployment  from  special  causes  should  be  made  as 
wide  as  possible.    {Toxteth  Park.) 

8.  I  should  suggest  that  the  proj^osals  contained  in 
Circular  Letter  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  March 
13th,  1886,  as  to  making  arrangement  with  public  bodies 
for  their  employment  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  this  subject.  {Chorh:y.) 
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9.  In  the  opinion  of  this  board,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
amount  of  compensation  for  which  an  employer  is  made 
responsible  in  regard  to  his  workmen  should  be  reduced 
by  one  half  in  the  case  of  workmen  of  the  age  of  fifty- five 
years  and  upwards,  because  the  experience  of  this  board  is 
that  since  the  Compensation  Act  came  into  force  a  large 
number  of  men  of  about  that  age  who  are  still  able-bodied 
and  still  able  to  do  ordinary  work  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment because  employers  are  not  willing  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  for  injuries  to  them  under 
the  present  law.  (Wigan.) 

10.  This  being  an  agricultural  union  there  has  been- 
no  depression  of  recent  years  and  there  has  not  been  any 
distress  from  want  of  employment.  The  real  distress  has 
has  been  felt  most  keenly  by  the  ratepayers  by  the  great 
increase  of  expenditure  by  the  West  Riding  County 
Council,  especially  with  regard  to  elementary  education. 
(Selhy.) 

The  guardians  are  also  strongly  of  opinion  local  want 
of  emplojanent  and  distress  in  such  districts  where  it 
occurs  should  be  administered  and  the  cost  borne  locally. 
(Selbi/.) 

11.  The  cost  re  unemployed  should  be  a  national 
charge.  Work  of  afforestation,  reclamation  of  waste 
lands,  ete.,  to  be  provided. 

12.  Severe  industrial  depression  as  experienced  in  large 
centres  is  not  felt  here,  and  any  temporary  distress 
arising  from  want  of  employment  has  been  met  by  the 
provision  of  stone  breaking  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Kendal  Corporation.  {Kendal.) 

13.  That,  whilst  distress  has  never  been  sufficiently 
acute  within  the  area  of  this  union  to  necessitate  special 
means  of  dealing  with  it,  -yet  it  is  felt  that  the  question 
is  one  of  national  importance.  If  the  main  roads  through- 
out the  county  were  nationalised,  a  certain  amount  of 
labour  for  the  unemployed  would  be  provided.  If  the 
■work  could  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible  during  the 
winter  months,  when  other  work  was  generallj'  scarce, 
it  would  keep  them  employed  until  the  summer  month.", 
when  probably  many  would  be  able  to  find  other  em- 
ployment. By  these  means  such  persons  would  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  rural  as  well  as  the  urban  districts.  At 
same  time,  it  is  recognised  that  there  is  a  large  class  of 
unemployed  who  are  also  unemployable,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered that  these  would  best  be  dealt  with  in  penal 
colonies.  {Yeovil.) 

Vaccination. 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  guardians  should  be  relieved 
of  the  duty  of  administering  the  laws  relating  to  vaccina- 
tion (except  in  the  workhouse),  as  being  unconnected 
with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  is  the  special  function 
of  guardians,  and  that  duty  should  be  transferred  to  the 
local  sanitary  authorities.  {Manchester.) 

2.  That  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  enquire  into  the  question  of  administration  of  the 
Vaccination  Acts  being  transferred  to  the  sanitary 
authorities,  and  also  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
reducing  the  fees.  {Coventry.) 

3.  The  Vaccination  Act  should  be  amended  by  doing 
away  with  domiciliary  visits  and  the  reversion  to  vaccina- 
tion stations  for  persons  who  desire  vaccination  at  the 
cost  of  the  rates.    {Newport  [J/on.]) 

4.  Law  amended  with  regard  to  fees  paid  to  public 
vaccinators  which  the  guardians  feel  at  present  to  be 
excessive.    (Toxteth  Park.) 

5.  That  immediate  action  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
excessive  cost  of  vaccination.  {Prescot.) 

G.  Reversion  to  the  practice  and  fees  prior  to  the 
Vaccination  Act  of  1898.    {No  name.) 

7.  That  the  old  system  of  national  vaccination  should 
be  resumed  in  such  places  as  Exeter,  where  vaccination 
is  well  carried  out.  {Exeter.) 

8.  That  the  administration  of  the  Vaccination  Acts 
should  be  transferred  to  the  health  department  of  the 
borough  and  county  councils.  {Portsmouth.) 

Vagrancy. 

1.  This  question  requires  dealing  with  as  one  of  urgency ; 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  children  from  tramping  the  country  with 


their  parents  ;  and  thus  becoming  professional  vagrant? 
Uniformity  of  practice  throughout  the  country  would  bo 
beneficial,  as  the  Cell  system,  and  detaining  more  than 
one  night,  only  decreases  the  number  in  the  particular 
union  where  practi-ed,  and  the  tramps  go  elsewhere.  It 
is  thought  that  labour  colonies  in  each  county  would  be 
beneficial,  and  that  the  system  of  giving  a  travell  ng 
pass  to  bona  fide  working  men  is  recommended.  ( Wot  ■ 
Stanton.) 

2.  That  this  board  viaws  with  approval  the  principle 
of  the  recomm'^ndations  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  and  urges  upon  the 
Government  the  advisability  of  taking  action  without 
loss  of  time  upon  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Committee. 
{Coventry.) 

3.  The  matter  of  dealing  with  casuals  is  at  present 
most  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  regard  to  the  tasks 
which  they  perform  in  return  for  their  food  and  lodging. 
Such  tasks  are  practically  confined  to  stone-breaking, 
oakum-picking,  neither  of  which  are  in  any  way  profitable. 
Their  mode  of  life  and  emplo3Tnent  have  no  uplifting 
effect,  but  rather  tend  to  keep  them  in  the  position  to 
which  they  have  fallen,  or  to  further  debase  them.  Of 
the  many  remedies  suggested  I  favour  that  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  farm  colonies,  where  casuals  can  bo  com- 
pulsorily  detained  for  varying  periods  and  made  to 
work.    {Richmond  lSurrey]\ 

4.  The  guardians  are  in  favour  of  combination  of 
unions  for  labour  colonies  for  habitual  vagrants  rather 
than  a  combination  of  county  councils.  They  are  not 
in  favour  of  handing  over  vagrants  to  the  police.  {Tam- 
worlh.) 

5.  The  board  of  guardians  of  the  Newhaven  Union  are 
of  opinion  that  the  relief  of  vagrants  should  no  longer 
form  one  of  the  duties  of  boards  of  guardians.  {New- 
haven.  ) 

(5.  The  penalties  for  offences  under  3  &  4  of  the  Vagrancy 
Act,  1824,  should  be  made  more  severe  by  giving  a  longer 
term  of  imprisonment,  so  as  to  act  as  deterrent.  As  a  rule, 
when  a  man  finishes  his  term  of  imprisonment,  he  dis- 
appears again  and  nothing  is  heard  of  him,  and  a  second 
conviction  is  not  obtained,  therefore  he  escapes  the 
heavier  punishment  provided  by  the  Act.  {Lancaster.) 

7.  That  vagrant  wards  be  placed  under  police  control 
and  effect  generally  given  to  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Report  recently  made  by  the  Depattmental 
Committee  on  Vagrancy.  {Strood.) 

8.  Necessity  for  uniform  treatment  of  vagrants  and  for 
prohibiting  women  and  child  vagrancy.  {Hunslet.) 

9.  In  the  case  of  tramps  the  workhouse  authorities 
ought  to  be  given  power  to  discriminate  between  casuals 
who  are  men  really  seeking  employment  and  the  pro- 
fessional vagrant.  The  Swiss  or  some  similar  system  being 
adopted.  That  there  should  be  more  uniformity  amongst 
neighbouring  unions  as  to  the  treatment  of  tramps.  That 
refreshment  should  be  given  to  those  persons  really 
seeking  employment.  {Falmouth.) 

10.  That  all  expenses  of  vagrants  should  be  an  imperial 
charge,  but  that  specially  the  expenses  of  treatment  of 
vagrants  falling  ill  in  a  union  should  not  be  left  a  charge  on 
the  poor  rates  of  the  imion."  {NortMeach.) 

11.  The  tramp  question  should  be  effectually  dealt  with 
and  habitual  tramps  detained  in  labour  colonies  or  some 
such  penal  method.    {Newport  (J/ore.]. ) 

12.  That  tramp  colonies  be  formed  throughout  the 
coimtry  and  that  the  supervision  of  tramps  be  transferred 
to  the  pohce,  as  recommended  by  the  Vagrancy  Com- 
mission ;  and  that  provision  be  made  whereby  the  children 
of  professional  tramps  may  be  taken  from  them  and 
properly  provided  for  and  educated,  and  that  adult 
tramps  be  liable  to  be  impoimded  in  such  tramp  colonies, 
properly  provided  for  and  educated,  and  that  adult 
tramps  be  liable  to  be  impoimded  in  such  tramp  colonie.", 
and  there  taught  some  trade  which  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  folow.  {Easington.) 

13.  That  bona  fyJe  workmen  should  1  e  provide:l  with  a 
ticket  when  travellLxg  in  search  of  work  and  that  such 
workmen  should  ha\e  better  treatment  as  casuals  than 
those  not  possessing  a  ticket.    {East  Ash  ford.) 

14.  That  a  labour  bureau  should  be  established  by 
authority  in  each  urban  and  rural  district.    {East  Ashford.) 
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15.  Different  systems  exist  in  many  casual  wards.  The 
most  comfortable  wards  are  well  known  to  what  I  might 
term  the  "  professional  "  casual,  and  cause?  overflow,  and 
in  many  cases  rejection  of  the  unfortunate  man  or  woman 
for  whom  the  casual  ward  is  intended.  I  would  suggest 
that  a  uniform  manner  of  treatment  of  casuals  should  be 
enforced.    {Oitt/  of  London.) 

16.  With  regard  to  vagrancy,  the  guardians  are  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  statutory  powers  should  be  given 
to  them  to  prevent  men  tramping  the  country  with  women 
and  children,  and  thus  providing  recruits  for  that  vast 
army  of  tramps  which  now  exists  in  this  county.  It 
seems  almost  hopeless  to  expect  to  reform  the  tramp  and 
make  him  work,  but  a  very  great  step  would  be  made 
towards  suppressing  vagrancy  if  only  it  became  an  offence 
for  a  man  to  be  found  tramping  the  country  with  children. 
{Abingdon.) 

17.  Greater  power  of  detention  required  in  the  cases  of 
Va  -rants  and  confirmed  paupers.    {Lichfield. ) 

18.  Children  of  vagrants  sent  to  labour  colonies  to  be 
taken  away  from  them,  but  parents'  liability  to  maintain 
them  preserved.    (Lichfidd. ) 

19.  That  as  to  vagrants,  uniformity  of  treatment 
throughout  the  country  should  be  insisted  upon,  and 
that  the  administration  of  the  law  relating  to  this  class 
«hould  continue  to  be  vested  in  boards  of  guardians  as 
part  of  the  Poor  Law  system.    {Kingston-upon-H ull.) 

20.  Piinciple  of  establishment  of  labour  colonies 
appro  ved.    ( Lichfield. ) 

21.  Power  needed  to  detain  SOd  send  vagrants  to  labour 

colonies.    {Warminster.)  . 

22.  Labour  colonies  should  be  provided  wholly  out  of 
imperial  funds.    ( Warminster. ) 

23.  In  this  union  the  cellular  s):stem  has  for  some  time 
past  been  in  use  ;  but  there  are  still  a  considerable  number 
every  week  who  have  to  be  provided  with  tickets  for  the 
lodging  houses.  This  is  a  question  more  for  the  State 
than  for  individual  Boards  of  Guardians.  Working  men 
who  are  bm%  fide  in  search  of  work,  and  who  have  by  force 
o'  circumstance  to  apply  for  a  vagrant  ticket,  should  be 
dealt  with  on  a  different  footing  from  the  ordinary  tramp. 
{Stockton.) 

24.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  systematic  examination 
of  vagrants  should  be  uniformly  made  daily,  by  the 
medical  officers,  at  all  casual  wards,  with  a  view  to  the 
detection  and  prompt  isolation  of  cases  of  smallpox,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  same,  as  is  the  practice  at  this 
union  workhouse.  {Chorley.) 

25.  The  powers  of  guardians  in  dealing  with  vagrants 
and  able-bodied  cases  should  be  extended,  so  that  they 
could  compel  all  such  persons  to  perform  suitable  work. 
To  this  end,  guardians  ought  to  have  power  to  establish 
labour  colonies  on  similar  lines  to  those  in  Belgium,  pro- 
visions being  made  for  safeguarding  bona  fide  working 
men  travelling  from  one  district  to  another,  and  for 
malingers  to  be  detained  in  such  colonies  until  they  have 
proved  themselves  able  and  willing  to  earn  their  hvehhood 
in  a  satisfactory  manner."  {Sculcoates.) 

26.  That  the  laws  relating  to  vagrancy  be  altered  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  made  in  February 
last  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Vagrancy.  {Aston.) 

27.  Legislation  should  at  once  take  place  so  as  to  carry 
■out  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
•on  Vagrancy  ^vith  the  following  modifications : — 

(a)  The  work  seeker  who  is  admitted  to  the  casual  ward 
or  other  buikhng  should  be  discharged  early  in  the  morning 
after  receiving  breakfast,  without  performing  any  task,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  get  work  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  task 
would  in  many  cases  prevent  his  obtaining  it. 

(/;)  That  labour  colonies  should  be  established  in  con- 
venient centres  and  maintained  entirely  by  the  State,  but 
if  it  be  decided  that  they  are  to  be  established  by  the 
county  or  borough  councils  it  should  be  compulsory  and 
not  permissive,  as  recommended  by  the  Commission. 
{Ponlypool.) 

28.  Supervision  of  vagrants  to  be  transferred  to  police, 
but  casual  wards  to  remain  property  of  guardians,  who 
shall  also  provide  food  and  task  of  work.  Also  that  a 
sy  tern  of  way  tickets  be  estabhshed.  {Wellington.) 
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29.  That  the  question  of  vagrancy  be  dealt  with  by 
legislation  without  further  delay,  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  having  been  issued  and  ample 
time  afforded  for  consideration  of  the  same.  {Prescot.) 

30.  There  should  be  xmiformity  of  treatment  of  vagrants 
throughout  the  country,  and  this  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory by  an  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  My 
guardians  have  recently  adopted  the  two  days'  detention 
with  stonebreaking,  and  it  has  decreased  the  number  of 
vagrants  relieved  to  an  enormous  extent.  They  think  the 
treatment  of  vagrants  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians  and  not  to  be  transferred  to  the  police.  {Stone.) 

31.  My  guardians  consider  that  a  xmiform  procedure  in 
dealing  with  vagrants,  as  also  in  that  of  the  children  of 
vagrants,  would  result  not  only  in  an  immediate  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  condition  of  the  persons  concerned, 
but  also  in  a  future  financial  gain  owing  to  that  physical 
improvement.  {Stone.) 

32.  The  children  of  vagrants  should  be  prevented 
from  tramping  the  country  with  their  parents.  {Stone.) 

33.  The  guardians  favour  the  uniform  treatment  of 
vagrants.  {Holbeck.) 

34.  My  board  are  in  favour  of  labour  coloniss. 
{Oswestry.) 

35.  The  cost  of  casuals  and  tramps  be  a  national 
charge.  Facilities  to  be  given  to  casuals  (that  is  those 
not  in  the  habit  of  using  workhouses)  to  get  to  their 
destinations.  Repressive  measures  to  be  enforced  against 
tramps  (that  is  those  in  the  habit  of  using  the  workhouse). 
{No  name.) 

36.  That  labour  colonies  or  other  means  of  test  and 
reformatory  labour  be  established  by  the  State  to  which 
boards  of  guardians  could  send  tramps  and  other  un- 
desirables with  powers  of  detention.  {Portsmouth.) 

37.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  vagrants,  this 
Board  has  already  expressed  its  general  agreement  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Departmental 
Committee's  Report  on  Vagrancy,  recently  issued. 
\^Stafjord.) 

Valuation  and  Assessment. 

1.  The  extensive  and  expensive  changes  proposed  under 
the  last  Valuation  Bill  are  not  needed.  {Warminster.) 

2.  I  think  great  caution  should  be  used  in  making 
alterations  in  the  existing  law.  I  consider  the  Valuation 
Bill  brought  before  Parliament  by  the  late  Government 
was  very  objectionable  in  many  respects  and  tending 
to  great  extravagance  such  as  appointing  an  army  of 
permanent  valuers  for  valuing  property,  the  greatest 
portion  of  which  such  as  farms  and  dwelling-houses,  etc., 
does  not  require  the  services  of  an  expert,  and  the  printing 
of  valuation  lists.  The  doing  away  with  the  present 
facilities  of  ajDpeal  to  the  assessment  Committees  at 
almost  any  time  is  also  a  great  mistake.  {Chorley.) 

3.  With  great  advantage  to  the  asylum  board  (sug- 
gested by  us)  could  also  be  created  the  valuation  authority 
for  its  area,  and  this  would  give  effect  to  the  expressed 
recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation  that  there  should  be  only  one  valuation  for 
each  area  on  which  the  rates  and  taxes  for  all  jjurposea 
should  be  raised.  {Halifax.) 

4.  The  Board  could  then  appoint  the  present  union 
a.ssessment  committees  to  be  committees  for  the  areas 
of  their  respective  unions  with  the  addition  on  those 
committees  of  representatives  from  the  county  and 
borough  and  urban  and  rural  councils  if  thought  desirable. 
This  system  would  make  no  great  upheaval  in  the  existing 
practice,  wliile  at  the  same  time  placing  assess'jients 
throughout  the  whole  area  of  a  county  on  one  level  basis 
of  equahty.  {Halifax.) 

5.  The  guardians  are  strongly  of  oj^inion  that  boards  of 
guardians  are  represented  by  their  assessment  com- 
mittees should  continue  to  be  the  valuation  authority 
instead  of  their  powers  being  transferred  to  a  central 
county  authority.  The  place  of  appeal  is  easy  for  appel- 
lants and  the  committee  are  personally  cognisant  of 
the  locality  and  so  are  best  able  to  arrive  at  a  just  valua- 
tion. The  committees  might  perhaps  be  strengthened 
by  adding  a  member  of  the  county  council  and  the  sur- 
veyor of  taxes.  {Stone.) 
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Miscellaneous. 

1.  Boards  should  be  elected  for  three  years  in  all  unions, 
their  meetings  should  not  be  open  to  the  press,  as  the 
presence  of  reporters  prevents  free  expression  of  opinions, 
and  in  some  cases  is  a  premium  on  loquacity.  {Lancaster.) 

2.  That  power  be  given  to  the  guardians  to  vote  by 
show  of  hands  or  ballot  upon  any  question.  {Newport, 
Man.) 

3.  That  guardians  be  exempted  from  liability  to  serve 
upon  juries  as  is  the  case  with  town  councillors  and  other 
exempted  persons.  {Prescot.) 

4.  Law  should  be  introduced  giving  the  guardians  power 
to  proceed  against  any  person  admitted  to  a  workhouse 
Buffering  from  the  effects  of  drink,  after  the  first  ad- 
mission to  any  workhouse  from  this  cause,  as  an  idle 
and  disorderly  person.    {Toxteth  Park.) 

5.  Guardians  empowered  to  appoint  midwives  or 
to  pay  fee  of  registered  midwife.    ( Wellington.) 

6.  Power  should  be  given  to  boards  of  guardians  to 
grant  small  amounts  to  deserving  paupers  leaving  work- 
house for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  maintaining 
themselves  for  a  few  days  while  seeking  employment 
(especially  after  infirmary  treatment).     {Newport,  Mon.) 

7.  We  recommend  that  in  view  of  the  collusion  which 
has  been  found  to  exist  between  husbands  and  wives 
that  an  alteration  be  made  in  the  law  to  the  effect  that 
discretionary  powers  should  be  granted  to  boards  of 
guardians  to  detain  women  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands 
where  the  board  are  satisfied  that  collusion  exists  between 
them.  {Kingston.) 

8.  In  connection  with  both  indoor  and  outdoor  adminis- 
tration the  housing  difficulty  should  be  recognised,  a 
in  many  districts,  this  is  a  largely  contributory  cause  of  the 
home  being  broken  up.  {Epsom.) 

9.  That  school  cards  should  be  abolished.    {St.  Austell.) 

10.  Central  instead  of  local  fund  for  superannuation 
purposes.    (Derby. ) 

11.  That  where  the  relieving  officer  in  his  visits  comes 
across  bad  cases  of  want  of  sanitation  or  offensive  sur- 
roundings it  shall  be  a  part  of  his  duty  to  report  same 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  with  a  view  lo  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sanitary  inspector  being  called  thereto.  {Fal- 
moiUh.) 

12.  That  the  duties  of  master  and  matron,  so  far  as  the 
■workhouse  hospitals  are  concerned,  should  bp  clearly 


defined,  and  that  where  possible,  there  should  be  separate 
and  distinct  administration  of  the  workhouse  and  the- 
workhouse  infirmary.  [Kingsfon-upon-Hull.) 

13.  That  where  the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary- 
adjoin  and  are  therefore  under  one  administration,  the 
duties  of  the  superintendent  nurse  and  her  relationship 
to  the  master  and  ninlron  should  also  be  clearly  defined. 
{ K  ingston- upon-Hvll.)-^ 

14.  That  the  basis  upon  which  the  common  fund  is 
apportioned  at  the  end  of  every  half-year  should  be  the- 
assessable  value  upon  which  rates  have  been  collected 
in  each  parish  for  that  half-year.  The  fl  icluition  im 
rateable  value  owing  to  voids  and  other  causes  during 
the  half-year  frequently  involves  serious  additional' 
burdens  upon  the  other  ratepayers  in  the  parish.  {NeW' 
port,  Mon. ) 

15.  That  when  a  person  becomes  chargeable  to  the 
common  fund  of  a  union,  the  clerk,  or  such  officer  as  the 
guardians  shall  appoint,  shall  have  authority  to  obtaia 
from  any  savings  or  other  bank  particulars  of  any  deposit 
standing  or  having  stood  in  the  name  of  such  person,, 
and  the  trustees  or  other  persons  having  charge  of  such 
account  shall  have  no  power  to  withhold  any  information 
relating  to  such  accounts,  but  shall  on  production  of 
proof  of  such  persons  chargeability  supply  the  required 
information.  {Henstead.) 

16.  Persons  dying  in  the  workhouse  may  in  the 
guardians'  discretion  be  buried  in  the  parish  where  the 
workhouse  is  situate  unless  deceased  had  expressedl 
a  wish  to  be  buried  in  his  parish  of  settlement  or  relatives 
desire  it.  {Wellington.) 

17.  It  is  desirable  that  all  cases  of  consumption  shall 
be  dealt  with  by  the  public  health  authorities.  {Wigan.}. 

18.  That  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  suffi- 
ciently isolating  consumptive  patients  in  infirmaries; 
arrangements  be  made  whereby  cases  suffering  from 
this  complaint  could  be  treated  in  an  institution  speci- 
ally provided  for  this  purpose.  {Willesden.) 

19.  Guardians'  powers  for  the  detention  of  cases  oi 
infectious  and  contagious  disease,  Vide  80  and  31,  Vicb 
c.  106  S.  22  ought  to  be  confirmed  and  extended, 
{Huddersfield.) 

20.  Cases  having  to  be  assisted  owing  to  the  bread- 
winner being  unable  to  follow  his  employment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  occurrence  of  infectious  disease,  should 
not  have  to  be  relieved  out  of  the  poor  rates,  but  should 
be  dealt  with  by  sanitary  authorities.  {Lichfield.) 
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Are  any 
complaints 
made  by  or 
concerning  the 

master  or 
mistress  against 
the  child  ? 

1  III 

I SS8J^SlUt 

JO  ja^^sBui  s^t  qsui^SB  pfiqo  gq;  Sutuiao 
-noD  JO  Aq  "ap^iu  s^ui-eidraoo  Aub  ajy 

1  III 

Does  it  attend 
week-daj^  school 
regularly,  and, 

if  so,  state 
standard  last 
passed  1 

AVeslej^an  Day 
Schools,  half 
time.  Standard  5. 

Church  Day 

Schools. 
Standard  2. 

Does  the  child 
attend  a  place  of 
worship  and 
Sunday  school 

of  its  own 
denomination  1 
If  so,  which  1 

Wesleyan  Chapel 
and  Sunday 
Schools. 

Wesleyan  Chapel 
and  Sunday 
Schools. 

The  Green  Con- 
gregational 
Chapel  and 
Sunday  School. 

Gladwin's  Mission 
Church. 

What  is  the 
domestic 

and  outdoor 
work  in 

which  it  is 

employed  1 
and  is  its 
general 
training 
properly 

attended  to  1 

Assists  with 
household 
duties. 

Weaving. 
Yes. 

Is  its 
behaviour 
good? 

Yes. 

the  above 
lappy  and 
id  enjoys 

he  above 
•  is  all  that 
3  well,  has 
he  is  very 

Yes. 

[•s^uiod  9S9q^  uo  )[9SJ9q  it  jsi^us  o^  ;u9pnjd 
pU'B  iji3ss909a  J9pisnoo  A\}m  9qs  sb  sdg^s 
qons  9:^T3j  ^snui  jo^isi^  ^qj^]  j,s9smjq 

JO  SJIJ-BUI  Apoq  mOJJ  98JJ  pUIJ  UT39[0  %l  SJ 

Yes. 

lins  at  ■ 
a  very  ] 
home,  ar 

lins  at  t 
3ehavioui 
•ed,  worki 
md  says  s 
mfortable 

Yes. 

Is  it 
properly 

fed, 
lodged 

and 
clothed  1 

Yes. 

girl  remi 
ess.  Has 
ortable 
health. 

girl  remi 
ess.  Her  1 
\  be  desii 
health,  f 
)y  and  co; 

Yes. 

pooS  ni  9q  0^  iBgddB  pni^  S90q 

Yes. 

This 
addr 
comf 
good 

This 
addr 
couh 
good 
hapf 

Yes. 

Date  of 
present 
visit. 

Aug.  28th, 
1903. 

Sept.  10th, 
1903. 

Sept.  30th, 
1903. 

Dec.  1st, 
1903. 

I  9Uit;  ^qSiu 

9q;  gnunp  ^ioia  m  p9Si3°u9'  esnoq 
9q^  ni  riosjad  J9q;o  Au'b  jo  jg^sBui  9q;  sj 

AVith  whom 

residing 
(give  name 

and 
full  address). 

Mrs.  0., 
Pildacre,  Ossett. 

Mrs.  B., 
Brookroyd, 
Birstal. 

Mrs.  P., 
The  Green, 
Ossett. 

Mrs.  A.  B., 
52,  Hume  Street, 
Batley. 

Age  last 
birthday. 

12, 

Jan.,  1902, 
17, 

April,  1903. 
18. 

12  in  1903. 

Name 

of 
child. 

J.A.B. 

E.P. 
L.F. 

A.L. 
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Are  any 
com  T)l^l,it^t,^ 
made  by  or 
concerning  the 

master  or 
mistress  against 
the  child  ? 

Yes  .  if  conduct 
does  not  im- 
prove  the 
girl  will  be 
returned  to 
the  work- 
house. 

No. 

None,  except  as 
regards  the 
betting. 

I  ss9Jisini 

JO  J8iSBra  s;i  isuibSb  p[n[o  aij;  Suiu.i90 
-uoa  JO        apum  siuixinlmoo  Auv  ajy 

o"                            d  6 

Does  it  attend  a 
week-day  school 
regularly,  and, 

if  so,  state 
standard  last 
passed  1 

Church  Day 

Schools. 
Standard  3. 

• 

Does  the  child 
attend  a  place  of 

worship  and 
Sunday  school 

of  its  own 
denomination  ? 
If  so,  which  1 

West  Town 
Church  and 
Sunday  Schools. 

Liversedge 
Church. 

Salvation  Army 

Services  and 
Sunday  Schools. 

What  is  the 
domestic 

and  outdoor 
work  in 

which  it  is 

employed  ? 
and  is  its 
general 
training 
properly 

attended  to  1 

Yes. 

ess.    She  is 
good  M^ages, 
her  conduct 
t  visit. 

Cutter  in  a 
mill. 

Is  its 
behaviour 
good  1 

No,  very 
untruthful 
and  dis- 
obedient. 

abo\  e  addr 
earns  fairly 
ttled  down, 
>ince  my  las 

No.  He 
has  been 
betting 
and  lost 
most  of 
his  wages. 

[•siuiod  9S9i{i  no  Jj9s.i9q  Ajsiibs  oj  ;a9pnjd 
puB  Ajbss909u  jspisuoo  ^Bm  9qs  SB  sdg^s 
qons  9IIBJ  isnm  jbi]sr\^  9qj;,]    j  S9sinjq 

JO  S3{.IBai  iipoq  lUOjj  99JJ  pUB  UB9p  11  SJ 

Yes. 

ns  at  the 
spinner, 
0  have  se 
nproved  s 

Yes. 

Is  it 
properly 

fed, 
lodged, 

and 
clothed  ? 

Yes. 

•irl  remai 
oyed  as  a 
a}ipears  t 
g  much  ii 

Yes. 

pooS  ni  gq  o;  JBaddc  pnq^  ^qi  S90Q 

s                   III  S 

Date  of 
present 
visit. 

Dec.  12th, 
1904. 

Aug.  4th, 
1904. 

Feb.  15th 
and  24th, 
1904. 

i  9UI11  iqgm 

eqi  SuTjnp  5[J0av  ut  pgSBSaa  9snoq 
9qi  UI  uosj9d  J9qio  AiiB  jo  jaiSBra  aq;  sj 

d                              d  d 

With  whom 

residing 
(give  name 
and 
full  address). 

Mrs.  J.  H., 
7,  West  Vale, 
Dewsbury. 

Mr.  A.  N., 

Hirst's  Buildings, 
Higlitown. 

Mrs.  E., 
Naylor's  Fold, 
Batley  Carr. 

Age  last 
birthday. 

Sept.,  1904. 

17,  in  Nov., 
1903. 

Feb.,  1904. 

Name 

of 
child. 

E.H. 

L.L. 
L.E. 
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APPENDIX  No.  I  (D). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Joseph  Brown.     (Q.  25160.) 


DEWSBURY  UNION. 


Classtficatk 

Resolved — 

(1)  That  the  old  infirmary  at  the  workhouse  bein'? 
now  renovated  and  improved  at  a  cost  of  £3,621,  shall 
henceforth  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  old  and  infirm 
inmates,  who  shall  be  classified  as  provided  hereunder  ; 
and  that  the  building  itself  shall  henceforth  be  known 
as  "  The  Old  People's  Classification  Block." 

(2)  That  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  this  classifi- 
cation scheme,  there  shall  be  appointed  at  each  annual 
meeting  of  the  guardians  a  standing  committee,  to  be 
known  as  "  The  Classification  Committee,"  and  to  consist 
of  such  number  of  guardians  as  the  board  shall  from 
time  to  time  decide. 

(3)  That  such  cLissification  committee  shall  have 
full  power  to  classify  all  and  any  old  and  infirm  persons 
who  may  be  admitted  to  the  workhouse,  in  either  of 
three  classes,  to  be  known  as  Classes  "  A,"  "  B,"  and 
"  C,"  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  and  management  of  the  block,  and  for  the 
employment  and  discipline  of  the  inmates  therein,  as 
may  seem  to  them  expedient,  subject  at  all  times  to  the 
approval  of  the  board.  No  rule  or  regulation  framed  by 
the  classification  committee  being  allowed  to  come  into 
force  or  operation  until  it  shall  have  first  received  the 
approval  of  the  board,  and,  if  necessary,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

(4)  That  the  classification  committee  shall  meet  at 
least  once  a  fortnight,  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  com- 
mittee itself  shall  determine,  to  decide  upon  the  classifica- 
tion of  any  newly  admitted  inmates,  whose  ages  or  con- 
ditions entitle  them  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  classification 
committee,  and  to  hear  and  determine  any  complaint  or 
charge  affecting  any  inmate  of  the  block,  and  to  award 
such  punishment  or  discipUne  as  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient, and  generally  to  control  the  administration 
of  the  block. 

(5)  That  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  at  all  such 
meetings  of  the  committee,  shall  be  taken  by  the  clerk, 
or  the  assistant  clerk  to  the  guardians,  and  shall  be  read 
at  the  next  ensuing  regular  or  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
board,  and  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  guardians  present 
at  such  board  meeting,  for  their  approval  and  adoption, 
or  otherwise,  as  such  board  meeting  shall  determine. 

(S)  That  separate  registers  shall  be  kept  of  the  inmates 
of  the  old  people's  classification  block,  showing  the  number 
of  such  inmates  in  each  class,  the  date  of  their  admission, 
and  giving  such  particulars  of  the  history,  character, 
and  previous  circumstances  of  each  inmate  as  the  com- 
mittee and  the  board  may  order  or  aj^prove. 

(7)  That  no  inmate  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  more 
than  two  weeks  in  the  old  people's  classification  block 
without  being  first  presented  to  the  classification  com- 
mittee, and  being  by  them  classified  in  one  or  other 
of  the  classes,  A.  B,  or  C,  such  classification  being  certified 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  shall  write  his 
niitials  in  the  register,  in  a  column  provided  for  that 
purpose,  opposite  the  name  of  each  such  inmate. 

(8)  That,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  board,  the 
classification  shall  be  as  under,  viz.  ; — 

Class  C  shall  consist  of  inmates,  of  either  sex,  who 
being  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  or  of  such  feeble  or 
infirm  condition  of  health,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
classification  committee,  and  of  the  medical  ofiicer 
of  the  workhouse,  renders  it  expedient  that  such 
inmate  shall  be  so  classed.  Such  persons  shall  be 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  old  people's  classification 
block,  and  to  take  their  meals  in  the  day  rooms 
there  ;  to  retire  to  bed  in  the  evening  at  any  time 
between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine  o'clock,  supper 
being  served  in  the  day  rooms  of  the  old  people's 
block  at  such  first-mentioned  hour  of  six  o'clock, 
and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  rise  in  the  morning 
before  seven  o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  eight 
o'clock   in   the   winter,    at   which  la4;t-mentioned 
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hours  breakfast  shall  be  served  to  inmates  m  the 
day  rooms  of  the  old  people's  classification  block, 
and  shall  be  employed  at  such  work  in  the  work, 
shops,  or  workhouse  grounds,  or  gardens,  as  the 
committee  shall  order  or  approve,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  twelve  o'clock  a.m.,  and  one  and 
five  o'clock  p.m. 

Class  B  shall  consist  of  inmates,  of  either  sex,  who 
being  seventy  years  of  age,  or  over,  or  of  such  feeble  or 
infirm  condition  of  health,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
classification  committee,  and  of  the  medical  officer 
of  the  workhouse,  renders  it  expedient  that  such 
inmate  shall  be  so  classed.  Such  persons  shall  bo, 
permitted  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Class  C,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  shall  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
day  rooms,  or  the  airing  grounds  of  the  block,  at 
their  will,  during  the  day,  and  to  employ  them- 
selves in  such  work  of  the  "  Brabazon  "  or  other 
kind,  or  otherwise,  as  the  committee  may  from 
time  to  time  order  or  approve. 

Class  A  shall  consist  of  inmates,  of  either  sex, 
being  se-venty  years  of  age,  or  over,  or  of  such  feeble 
or  infirm  condition  of  health,  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  classification  committee,  and  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  workhouse,  renders  it  expedient  that 
such  inmates  shall  be  so  classed,  and  who,  in  either 
of  such  cases,  are  of  irreproachable  character,  and 
of  previous  good  conduct,  and  who  shall  satisfy  the 
committee  that  they  are  worthy  to  be  so  classed ; 
all  such  inmates,  in  addition  to  all  the  privileges  of 
Classes  B  and  C,  which  they  shall  also  enjoy,  shall 
be  supplied  with  a  classification  ticket,  which  shall 
be  numbered  and  registered,  and  bear  on  its 
face  such  printed  rules  and  information  as  the  com- 
mittee shall  decide,  and  which  shall  entitle  the 
holder,  on  production  at  the  gates,  to  pass  in  and 
out  at  either  of  the  porter's  lodges  at  the  work- 
house, between  the  hours  of  ten  a.m.  and  four  p.m. 
in  summer,  and  ten  a.m.  and  three  p.m.  in  winter. 
The  time  of  each  such  departure  and  return  being 
entered  in  the  porter's  book,  and  the  number  of 
the  classification  ticket  being  put  down  v<'\t\\  each 
such  entry,  for  identification. 

(9)  Should  any  holder  of  a  classification  ticket  be 
found  guilty  of  bringing  into  the  workhouse  any  for- 
bidden articles,  or  should  he,  or  she,  stay  out  beyond 
the  time  prescribed  on  the  ticket,  or  be  found  to  return 
to  the  workhouse  under  the  infiuence  of  liquor,  or  be 
found  guilty  of  refractory  conduct,  or  insubordination,, 
then,  and  m  any  of  such  cases,  the  ticket  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  such  inmate  shall  be  brought  before  the 
classification  committee  at  their  next  meeting,  and 
dealt  with  as  such  committee  at  such  hearing  shall  decide. 

(10)  Any  privileges  enjoyed  imder  and  by  virtue 
of  this  classification  scheme  may  be  forfeited  by  any 
inmate  for  misbehaviour,  or  disobedience  of  lawful 
orders  of  master,  matron,  or  other  officer  of  the  work- 
house ;  and  any  such  misbehaviour  or  breach  of  disciphne 
shall  be  forthwith  reported  to  the  classification  com- 
mittee, who  after  hearing  such  evidence  as  they  may 
deem  expedient,  shall  be  empowered  to  deprive  such 
inmate  of  any  or  all  of  his  or  her  privileges,  or  to  remove 
such  inrnate  from  one  class  to  another,  or  even,  if  necessary, 
to  order  the  removal  of  any  such  inmate  from  the  old 
people's  classification  block  to  the  body  of  the  house. 

(11)  Any  married  couples  who  under  The  Divided 
Parishes  and  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  I676,  are 
allowed  to  live  together  in  the  workhouse,  and  ^^hose 
ages  or  circumstances  entitle  them  to  be  classed  under 
these  regulations  in  classes  either  A,  B,  nr  C,  shall  be 
permitted  to  sleep  in  the  old  married  couples'  rooms  in 
the  body  of  the  house,  and  to  take  their  meals,  and  in 
all  other  respects  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  cl  ss  or 
classes  to  M-hich  thej'  maj'  have  been  assigned  by  the 
classification  committee. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


APPENDIX  No.  II.  (A.) 


Handed  in  ly  Mr  J.  Pittmm  King,  {Q.  25270.) 


STATEMENT  showing  the  amount  of  the  rates  raised  on  agricultural  land  in  the  Wallingford  Union  since  the 
passing  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896.  Also  the  sums  received  from  H.  M.  Treasury  by  various 
authorities  in  the  Union  under  the  Provisions  of  such  Act,  and  by  the  Counties  of  Berks  and  Oxford,  in  respect 
of  agricultural  land  situate  in  the  Wallingford  Union  (period  September  1897  to  September  1903—61  years.) 


Sums  raised  on  Agricultural  Land  during  above  period. 


£   s.  d. 

Aston  Tirrold    -       -  . 

361  16  11 

Aston  Upthorpe 

169  10  10 

Brightwell  - 

581    4  4 

934    3  0 

Clapcot     -      -      .  . 

270    0  6 

331    9  6 

East  Hagbourne 

703  14  10 

West  Hagbourne 

434    0  5 

North  Moreton  -      -  - 

328  13  2 

South  Moreton  -      -  - 

500  17  4 

138  15  0 

Sotwell     -      -      -  - 

287  16  10 

Little  Wittenham 

114  19  0 

Long  Wittenham 

662    1  8 

All  Hallows 

6    6  7 

St.  Leonard      -      -  - 

127  17  10 

0  0 

St.  Peter   -      -      -  - 

7    5  10 

Benson     -      -      -  . 

592  12  4 

Berrick  Salome  -      -  - 

188    1  11 

Crowmarsh  Gifford  - 

212    5  8 

Dorchester  ... 

-     1,097    6  4 

Ewelme     -      -      .  - 

521    5  6 

Mongewell  ... 

311    7  9 

Newington  ... 

650  18  0 

Newnam  Murren 

338  15  2 

North  Stoke  - 

222    5  11 

South  Stoke     .      .  - 

602    0  0 

Warborough     .      -  - 

566    7  2 

Half  yearly  grants  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act, 
1896,  received  by  the  following  Authorities  in  the 
Wallingford  Union  : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Wallingford  Union 

200 

1 

5 

Wallingford  R.D.C.  - 

48 

2 

6 

Crowmarsh  E.  D.  C.  - 

79 

11 

6 

School  Attendance  Committee 

Wallingford  Union  - 

7 

4 

1 

Cholsey  School  Board 

6 

2 

11 

Didcot  School  Board 

1 

8 

3 

South  Moreton  School  Board 

1 

14 

4 

South  Stoke  School  Board  - 

2 

1 

0 

County  of  Berks  on  a/c  of 
County  Rate 

81 

3 

7 

County  of  Oxford  on  a/c  of 
County  Rate 

90 

4 

3 

Total  sum  received  half  yearly  -  517  13  10 


Total  sum  received  during  the 

last  6J  years   -      -      -  6,729  19  10 

Difference  between  amount 
raised  on  Agricultural 
Land  and  amount  receiv- 
ed from  Treasury    -      -  4,642    9  9 

(This  deficit  is  equivalent  to 
a  penny  rate  every  half 
year  since  September 
1897,  in  the  Wallingford 
Union). 


£11,372    9  7 


£ll,.372    9  7 
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APPENDIX  No.  II.  (B). 


Hanhd  in  by  Mr.  J.  Pittman  King  {Q.  25299). 


IVALLINGFORD  UNION. 


Cases   Illustrating   the  Need   for  Compulsory   Power  to  Remove    Pehsons    to  the    Workhouse,  in 

Certain  Circumstances'. 


Case  I. 

J.  S.,  East  Hagbourne,  aged  eighty-six,  general  labourer, 
widower,  occupied  a  cottage  with  an  uniuarried  son,  the 
father  doing  the  domestic  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
J.  S.  was  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  2s.  and  half  a  loaf. 
In  course  of  time  the  infirmities  of  age  increased  and 
a  fistulous  opening  in  the  urethra  demanded  careful 
nursing  :  the  son  was  away  at  work  all  day  and  at  the 
village  public  house  in  the  evening.  The  medical  officer 
reported  to  the  board  that  S.  was  in  a  dirty  condition, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  receive 
careful  nursing  and  medical  comforts  and  that  it  was 
not  at  all  the  sort  of  case  for  a  young  granddaughter,  whom 
the  son  had  engaged — a  girl  about  fourteen  or  fifteen — 
to  have  under  her  care. 

On  this  report  the  board  directed  the  relieving  officer 
to  discontinue  the  outdoor  relief  and  offer  to  bring  S. 
into  the  workhouse  with  a  view  to  receiving  treatment 
in  the  union  infirmary. 

S.  refused  to  be  removed,  he  got  into  a  filthy  condition 
and  was  found  helpless  on  his  bedroom  floor,  having 
fallen  and  struck  his  forehead  violently  against  the  corner 
of  a  table. 

He  alleged  that  he  saw  a  man  in  his  bedroom  and  got 
out  of  bed  to  turn  him  out :  it  was  supposed  that  what  ho 
really  saw  was  a  re.lection  of  himself  in  a  broken  mirror  at 
the  foot  of  his  bed. 

S.  was  now  irremovable,  he  had  to  be  nursed  night  and 
day  in  very  cold  weather  in  a  room  without  a  fireplace  and 
generally  quite  unsuitable  for  an  old  man  with  a  very 
feeble  circulation. 

He  died  about  ten  days  after  his  fall. 

The  expenses  in  this  case  were  considerable  and  the 
surroimdings  were  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  nurse 
the  case  with  much  hope  of  success. 

Case  II.' 

E.  H.,  widow,  seventy-nine,  Brightwell.  In  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief  for  years,  occupied  a  house  with  a  grown- 
up single  son  of  weak  intellect.    She  was  seized  with  an 


attack  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  accompanied  with  partial 
paralysis.  Refused  to  be  removed  to  the  house :  be- 
came irremovable  and  had  to  be  nursed  at  home. 

Only  one  bedroom  in  the  house  fit  for  occupation,  which 
had  been  jointly  shared  by  mother  and  son,  both  of  dirty 
habits. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  son  to  sleep  in  the 
living  room  downstairs. 

Great  difficulty  in  getting  nurses  to  take  on  the  case 
at  any  ordinary  remuneration. 

E.  H.  eventually  died,  and  the  cost  of  an  unsatisfactory 
period  of  nursing  from  January  15th  till  May  9th  was 
£8  133. 

Case  III. 

S.  B.,  eighty,  and  wife  Jane,  seventy-nine,  married 
couple,  Cholsey. 

The  above  were  in  receipt  of  out-rehef  for  some  years. 
Became  feeble  and  dirty  from  infirmity  of  age.  Advised 
to  go  in  to  receive  the  care  and  medical  attention  they 
evidently  needed.    Both  declined. 

When  merely  walking  across  the  floor  of  their  living 
room  J.  B.'s.  legs  "  gave  way  "  as  she  expressed  it,  she 
fell  helplessly  and  was  found  to  have  fractured  the  neck  of 
the  thigh  bone.  Was  then  removed  to  the  union  infirmary, 
but  never  rallied  from  the  shock  and  died  in  about  a 
week. 

When  the  wife  was  removed  the  relieving  officer  strongly 
advised  the  husband,  now  in  bed  very  weak,  to  accompany 
his  wife,  but  he  refused.  His  out-relief  having  been 
discontinued  he  lived  on  such  assistance  as  he  could  get 
from  two  married  daughters  at  Reading  and  the  charity 
of  neighbours.  The  daughters  eventually  persuaded 
their  father  to  consent  to  removal,  but  he  had  then  become 
so  weak  that  he  died  in  the  union  infirmary  in  a  few  days. 

In  this  case  no  particular  expense  was  incurred,  but  the 
old  couple  both  suffered  needless  pain  and  privation 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  avoid  their  inevitable  destination. 
Their  persons  and  surroundings  were  in  a  dirty  neglected 
condition,  an  1  were  bordering  on  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  their  neighbours. 


APPENDIX  No.  II.  (C). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  Pittman  King  [Q.  25334). 


Copy  Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Wallinqfobd  Unioit,  held 
AT  THE  Board  Room  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  day  of  June,  1871. 


Mr.  King,  the  vice-chairman,  having  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  board  the  general  question  of  out-relief 
as  administered  in  this  union,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

1.  That  except  in  special  cases  the  weekly  income 
of  an  outdoor  pauper  either  in  relief  only,  or  partly 
in  relief  and  partly  from  any  other  source,  shall  not 
exceed  the  weekly  earnings  of  such  person  when  in 
full  work,  extra  medical  relief  excepted. 

2.  That  in  no  case  shall  out-relief  ba  given  to  any 
person  who  might  have  been  a  member  of  a  benefit 
society. 

3.  That  in  no  case  shall  trusses,  elastic  stockings, 
or  extra  medical  relief  be  given  to  any  man  in  full 
work  having  less  than  tliree  children  under  the  age  of 


sixteen,  except  in  smallpox,  fever,  or  other  special 
case. 

4.  That  in  no  case  shall  out-relief  be  given  to  the 
wives  of  militiamen. 

5.  That  a  sum  be  deducted  from  the  scale  of  out- 
relief  for  each  lodger,  and  (5d.  when  a  pauper  residsa 
in  a  house  of  his  or  her  own. 

6.  That  all  persons  legally  bound  be  compelled  tc 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  relations. 

7.  That  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  into  the  wc'k- 
house  any  young  girl  for  her  confinement  exc-^pc 
when  such  person  is  refused  admission  to  her  parents' 
homs. 

8.  That  a  3to3k  of  wine,  spirits  and  cod  liver  lil 
be  kept  at  the  workhouse  for  the  indoor  and  outd'^or 
sick. 
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APPENDIX  No.  III.  (A). 

Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Dodd,  Oxford  {Q.  25373(4)). 


Table  showing  the  Rise  or  Fall  in  Infant  Mortality  in 
COMPARED  WITH  IS31-189I    (See  p\r3.  3,  4,  76,  8i  of 


THE  London  Unions  in 
StitocQoab  of  E/ideaco, 


THE  Decade  1891-1900  as 
pp.  3 Jo,  401,  402.) 


Name  of  Poor 
Union.* 

Law 

Population 
1891. 

Population 
1901. 

Infantile 
Mortality 
iipr  1  000 
births, 
1881-90. 

Infantile 
^lortality 

11  pr  1  000 

births, 
1891-1900 

Comparison 
whether 
Infantile 
Mortality  is 
more  or  less 
1891-1900 
than 

Name  of  Poor  Law 
Union.* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1881-91. 
(6) 

(7) 

Paddin<;ton 

- 

117,838 

127,306 

143 

159 

+  16 

Paddington. 

Kensington 

- 

1G6,321 

173,068 

154 

173 

+  19 

Kensington. 

Hammersmith  t  - 

FULIIAM  t  - 

- 

I  188,877 
j 

f  111,976 
1  137,249 

1  [161] 

[161] 
[172] 

Hammersmith,  t 
Fulham.  I 

Chelsea 

96,272 

95,930 

160 

168 

+  8 

Chelsea. 

S,  George's 

134,122 

126,659 

153 

158 

+  5 

S.  George's. 

Westminster 

37,295 

33,087 

163 

143 

—  20 

Westminster. 

S.  Marylebone 

142,381 

132,323 

148 

1.33 

—  15 

S.  Marylebone. 

Hampstead 

68,425 

82,329 

117 

122 

+  5 

Hampstead. 

S.  Pangeas 

234,437 

234,879 

153 

163 

+  10 

S.  Pancras 

Islington  - 

_ 

319,433 

335,175 

144 

148 

+  4 

Islington. 

Hackney  - 

229,531 

253,307 

137 

148 

+  11 

Hackney.  ' 

S.  Giles  and  S. 
Bloomsbury. 

George, 

39,778 

34,552 

154 

130 

—  24 

S.  Giles  and  S.  George, 
Bloomsbury. 

Strand 

27,473 

20,318 

226 

247 

+  21 

Strand. 

HOLBORN  - 

141,544 

130,512 

164 

178 

+  14 

HOLBOBN. 

City  of  London 

38,345 

27,510 

171 

230 

+  59 

City  of  London. 

Shoreditch 

124,009 

117,774 

168 

186 

+  18 

Shoreditch. 

Bethnal  Green 

129,134 

129,728 

157 

160 

+  3 

Bethnal  Gbeen. 

Whitechapel 

74,462 

78,646 

173 

172 

—  1 

Whitechapel. 

S.  George's-in-East 

45,546 

49,087 

182 

162 

—  20 

St.  George's-in-East. 

Stepney 

57,599 

58,057 

196 

241 

+  45 

Stepney. 

Mile  End  Old  Town  - 

IV  i  ,t)O0 

— ■  3 

Mile  li,nd  Ulu  lown. 

Poplar 

166,697 

168,902 

148 

169 

+  21 

Poplar. 

S.  Saviour's 

202,537 

206,084 

166 

176 

+  10 

S.  Saviour's. 

S.  Olave's  - 

136,456 

130,847 

156 

169 

+  13 

S.  Olave's. 

Lambeth  - 

275,202 

298,940 

145 

151 

+  6 

Lambeth. 

Wandsworth  ct  Clapham 

307,389 

403,092 

141 

146 

+  5 

Wandsworth  Clapham. 

Camberwell 

2.35,312 

259,333 

143 

156 

+  13 

Camberwell. 

Greenwich 

165,417 

184,678 

147 

155 

+  8 

Greenwich. 

Lewisham  - 

94,335 

135,.521 

121 

1.33 

+  12 

Lewisham. 

Woolwich  - 

107,324 

131,071 

124 

138 

+  14 

Wool'wich. 

'■  The  figures  in  column  2  are  copied  from  \,.G.B.  return,  June  13th,  1892  ;  in  cohnun  3  from  the  appendix  to  the  repoit 
on  Local  Taxation  1902  ;  colunui  4  from  the  Registrar-(ienerars  Tables  for  the  ten  years,  1881  -1890  ;  column  5  is  calculated 
from  L.G.]].  return  of  August  13th  1904.  t  The  Fulham  Union  was  dissolved  in  1899,  and  separate  Boards  of  Guardians 
were  constituted  for  the  parishes  of  Fulham  and  Hammersmith  which  were  formerly  comprised  in  that  Union,  see  appendix 
to  Final  Report  on  Local  Taxation,  p.  99  note. 


Note  to  Table  of  -Infant  Mortality. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  in  no  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  unions  of  London  (indicated  by 
capital  letters)  infant  mortality  has  gone  up.  It  is  true 
that  in  six  unions  infant  mortality  has  gone  do\vn,  but  in 
all  of  them  the  fall  in  infant  mortality  is  accounted  for  by 
the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place.*  (1)  "St. 
Giles'  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  poor  district.  .  .  . 
There  used  to  be  a  large  Irish  colony,  but  this  has  dis- 
appeared." (Decade  of  London  Pauperism,'\  p.  18.) 
(2)  A  very  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  Westminster. 
[lb.  p.  24.)  (3)  In  Marylebone  the  population  has  been 
somewhat  reduced  by  clearances  and  is  of  a  much  better 
class  than  before.  (4)  In  St.  George's-in-tlie-East  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality 
is  mainly  due  to  the  influx  of  Jews.  J    (5)  In  Mile  End 

*  If  a  district  becomes  poorer,  and  all  other  factors  of 
infant  mortality  and  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  re- 
main unchanged,  the  natural  result  will  be  that  both  the 
infant  mortality  and  the  out-rehef  will  rise.  If,  however, 
the  Guardians  do  not  give  any  out-rclief  the  infant  mortality 
will  rise,  and  the  out-relief  remain  nil.  If  the  district 
becomes  richer  (all  other  things  remaining  the  same)  both 
infant  mortality  and  out-relief  will  fall. 

■f  By  Sir  William  Chance. 

X  Sec  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  "  Final  Vol.,"  p.  18,  where  >[r. 
Booth  expresses  his  opinion  that,  as  the  character  of  the 


Old  Town  there  has  been  an  influx  of  Jews.*  (Decade, 
p.  15.)  (6)  In  Whitechapel  the  reduction  was  only  one 
per  1,000,  and  there  has  been  a  great  influx  of  Jews,  who 
have  a  considerably  lower  rate  of  infant  mortality,  so  that 
really  the  infant  mortality  among  the  non-Jewish  popu- 
lation in  Whitechapel  has  risen.  Thus  in  every  imion 
throughout  London  infant  mortality  has  risen  in  the 
decade  1891-1900,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  cause 
of  the  decline  is  sufficiently  obvious. f 

riverside  labour  tends  to  improve  in  status  and  decline  in 
volume  "  and  to  be  accompanied  with  an  influx  of  foreign 
Jews,"  the  death  rate  would  decline.  See  also  note  to  par. 
148  of  Statement  of  Evidence,  p.  408.  Recently  Orders  for 
Medical  Relief  have  largely  increased  [Poor  Law  Of/leers' 
■Journal,  March  9,  1906,  p.  230)  and  may  have  assisted  the 
fall  in  mortality. 

*  Possibly  out- relief  in  Marylebone  and  Mile  End  may  have 
assisted  the  decline  of  infant  mortality  iu  those  district.  See 
Decade,  pp.  15,  19. 

t.From  the  statistics  of  1901-5 — England  and  Wales,  138  ; 
London,  139 — there  would  seem  some  ground  for  hope  that 
infant  mortality  is  now  slightly  declining,  or  rather  being  made 
to  decline  ;  but  the  decline  is  partly  due  to  the  cUmate  con- 
ditions of  1902-3.  iSee  McCleary  on  Infantile  Mortality 
p.  15.  I  think,  however,  we  may  hope  that  the  additional 
care  and  assistance  given  in  some  districts  to  mothers  and 
children  (including  more  Poor  Law  relief)  may  have  done 
something  towards  alleviating  the  evil. 
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APPENDIX  No.  III.  (B). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Dodd,  Oxford  (Q.  25373(4)). 


Reuef  on  Loan — Extracts  from  ths  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Conference  held  at  Oxford 
ON  22nd  May,  1903.    (See  pars.  69,  71  above.) 


On  this  occasion  a  paper  on  medical  relief  was  read  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Willink,  Chairman  of  the  Bradfield  (Berks) 
Board  of  Guardians. 

Mr.  Willink  stated  (pp.  163, 164)  that  the  district  medical 
oflScers  of  his  union  were  paid  (a)  a  fixed  salary,  and  [h] 
case  fees  in  addition  up  to  a  maximum  of  one-third  the 
amount  of  such  fixed  salary,  the  usual  special  surgical  and 
medical  fees  under  the  Poor  Law  Board  Order  of  1847 
being  untouched.    He  said  : — 

"  The  case  fee  is  6s.  for  each  ordinary  medical  order  granted, 
lasting  two  months  ;  and  8s.  for  a  jiermanent  order  in  chronic 
cases,  Icisting  one  year.  All  medical  orders  are  granted  in 
the  first  instance  on  loan,  and  the  fact  is  printed  conspicuously 
in  red  across  them.*  The  relieving  oflRccr  enters  all  applications 
in  his  Application  and  Report  Book,  and  (if  he  has  not  had 
time  to  obain  the  directions  of  the  Board  beture  granting  the 
order)  reports  to  the  guardians  at  their  next  meeting,  when 
the  loan  is  cither  cancelled  or  is  entered  in  the  '  Loan  Book,' 
for  collection  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments,  as  the  case  may 
require,  the  amount  of  the  'oan  being  the  amount  of  the  case 
fee  carried  by  the  order,  and  the  reUeving  officet  receiving  a 
commission  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  sums  collected." 

He  adds  in  an  Appendix  to  his  paper,  p.  170,  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  : — 

"  In  practice  it  has  sometimes  been  found  convenient  that 
the  relieving  officer,  besides  verbally  explaining  to  the  ap- 
plicant that  the  relief  is  given  by  way  of  loan,  should,  in  any 
case  where  there  is  the  least  prospect  of  repayment  being 

•  The  italics  in  this  Appendix  are  mine. 


possible,  endeavour  to  get  him  to  sign  a  formal  engagement 
to  repay,  and  a  consent  that,  in  default,  the  amount  shall  be 
forthwith  recovf>rable  as  a  loan  under  tlie  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act ;  and  that  such  engagement  and  consent  shall 
also  extend  and  apply  to  all  such  further  or  other  relief,  either 
in  money  or  in  kind,  as  shall  be  at  any  time  either  proved 
or  admitted  to  have  been  given  to  or  received  by  him,  or  on 
his  account  by  way  of  loan." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued  the  Rev. 
P.  J.  Donovan  (Vice-Chairman,  Brentford  Union)  said  : — 

"  He  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Willink  whether  he  would  give 
the  fees  when  recovered,  after  an  order  had  been  made  on  loan, 
to  the  medical  officer  ...  It  was  a  question  who  was 
entitled  to  the  money,  and  as  the  spirit  of  issuing  orders  on 
loan  was  abroad,  the  question  might  be  raised,  and  they  might 
be  only  getting  rid  of  one  difficulty  to  raise  another." 

Mr.  Willink  replied  to  Mr.  Donovan  as  follows  : — 

"  As  to  the  question  mentioned  by  Mr.  Donovan,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fees  to  the  doctor,  he  had  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  »7  it  came  to  the  actual  test  of  recoi'cring  the  money  in  Court, 
no  Board  could  recover  the  money  from  the  pauper  unless  it 
could  show  that  it  had  been  put  to  some  expense,  and  only 
could  recover  the  sum  it  had  to  pay.  If  they  recovered  the 
money,  and  did  not  pay  the  fee  over  to  the  doctor,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  prove  they  had  been  put  to  expense  ; 
they  could  not  recover  unless  they  showed  they  had  been  put 
to  definite  expense.  If  the  fee  was  not  paid  to  the  doctor, 
he  did  not  think  they  could  recover  it.  He  agreed  with 
what  Mr.  Latham  had  said  as  to  medical  extras  and  gi'anting 
them  on  loan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  gave  all  relief  on 
loan  in  the  first  instance." 
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Statistics  as  to  Relief  of  Poor  and  Health  in  some  London  Unions,*  and  in  the  Rural  Commune  of 

ViLLIERS  LE  Due. 

I  think  the  statistics  of  the  following  unions,  read  in  the  light  of  the  information  given  by  the  medical  oflScers 
of  health  and  other  authorities  cited  above,  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that,  by  readily  granting 
medical  out-relief,  death  and  disease  among  the  whole  community  might  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that  by  judicious 
medical  and  other  out-relief  to  mothers,  infant  mortality  and  injury  to  survivors  might  also  be  largely 
diminished. 

The  causes  of  high  infantile  mortality  are  various  ;  but  recent  research  seems  to  indicate  that  poverty  is 
the  chief  of  them.f  and  that  nearly  all  babies  would  live  if  the  mothers  had  proper  food  and  care  themselves, 
and  then  took  proper  care  of  the  babies,  calling  in  the  doctor  when  necessary.  Though  in  the  unions  mentioned 
below  there  seems  conspicuous  need  for  improvement,  I  think  that  in  nearly  all  London  unions  and  in  many 
provincial  ones  (both  town  and  CDuntry)  infantile  mortality  might  be  largely  reduced  by  fuller  administration 
of  the  Poor  La^v. 


*  Paddington,  Kensington,  City  of  London,  Fulham,  Bethnal  Green.    See  also  note  tX  to  page  7  below. 

t  See  Newman  on  Infant  Morta'ity,  pp.  46,  80,  84-89,  189-191,  194,  244,  257-260.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  even  in 
Lancashire  (see  id.  pp.  130-138).  Employment  of  women  in  factories  in  Preston  and  Blackburn  has  been  declining 
since  1891,  but  the  infant  mortality  has  been  increasing  {ib.  p.  137).  An  experienced  medical  officer  of  health  of  a 
Lancashire  town,  with  an  infantile  mortality  in  1904  of  222,  says  "  it  is  as  much  a  financial  as  a  hygienic  question." 
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Paddington. 


Relief  of  Poor. 

Sir  W.  Chance,  in  his  paper  entitled  "  A  Decade  of 
London  Pauperism  1891-1901,"*  tells  us  that  "  This 
union  has  for  many  years  been  distinguished  by  its  en- 
lightened pohcy  of  relief,  which  is  most  careful  and 
systematic."  It  is  emphatically  an  indoor  union.  I 
find  from  Sir  W.  Chance  that  though  the  poor  have  in- 
creased, the  pauperism  {i.e.,  the  poor  persons  reheved) 
have  not.  And  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
Returns  it  appears  that  while  on  January  1st,  1891  there 
were  20-4  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  receiving 
out-rehef,  on  January  1st,  1901  there  were  only  sixty-nine. 
For  the  year  encling  Lady  Day  1901  only  S^d.  per  head 
of  population  was  spent  on  out-relief  in  this  union.  The 
infant  mortality  in  1881-90  was  14.3,  but  in  1891-1900 
it  was  159,  an  increase  of  sixteen.  

*  I  quote  this  subsequently  as  "  The  Decade."  It  should 
be  understood  that  Sir  W.  Chance  is  a  strong  opponent  of 
out-relief,  and  that  by  a  "  careful  "  he  means  a  "  highly  re- 
strictive "  policy. 


Health. 

The  Medical  Officer  for  Health  for  Paddington  says  in 
the  preface  to  his  Report  for  1902  : — 

"  The  time  has  come  when  more  efforts  must  be  made 
to  limit  the  waste  of  native-born  children."  He  states 
that  the  figures  show  that  the  (infant)  mortality  was  con- 
siderably higher  during  the  decennium  1892-1901  than 
that  for  the  earliest  period  on  record,  viz.,  1857-66. 
(Preface.) 

In  1856-66  the  outdoor  "  p^rnerism  "  was  far  greater 
than  now.  Paddington  is  altogether  a  striking  example 
of  coincidence  of  increase  of  infant  mortality  with  the 
diminution  of  out-relief.  As  to  this  borough,  see  also 
pars.  16,  79  of  Statement  of  Evidence,*  pp.  396,  401. 

As  to  probability  of  infantile  mortality  in  this  borough 
being  partly  due  to  unemployment  of  fathers,  see  par.  95, 
il.  p.  403. 

*  The  infant  mortality  in  Church  Ward  was  in  1905  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  in  the  Lancaster  Gate  Wards  (.see  par. 
94  of  Statement  of  Evidence,  p.  403). 


Kensington.* 


Belief  of  Poor. 

"  The  Decade  "  complains  of  the  amount  of  out-relief 
in  this  union  (pp.  13,  14),  though  it  was  a  decidedly  "  in- 
door "  union  in  1901. 

From  the  return  of  Jul}'  18th,  1906  it  appears  there 
were  only  sixty-eight  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  receipt  of  out-relief  including  those  receiving  medical 
relief  only.  For  the  year  ending  Lady  Day  1901,  only 
4Jd.  per  head  of  population  was  spent  on  out-relief. 


Health. 


The  infant  mortality  in  1881-90  was  154  and  in 
1891-1900  had  risen  to  173.  In  a  special  area  in  Kensing- 
ton it  was  345  in  the  year  1905,  see  paragraph  91  of  State- 
ment of  Evidence,  p.  403.  As  to  the  great  need  for  relief 
of  the  poor  in  this  union  see  statement  of  health  visitor 
cited  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Kensington, 
paragraph  90  of  Statement  of  Evidence.  As  to  the 
small  and  rapidly  decreasing  birth-rate  see  paragraphs 
90,  91  of  Statement  of  Evidence.  Seventy-two  deaths 
were  due  to  prematurity,  many  of  which  were  probably 
the  result  of  malnutrition  of  the  mother  {see  paragraph 
92).  As  to  medical  aid  in  early  stages  of  disease  in  this 
borough,  see  paragraphs  13,  17,  22,  41  of  Statement  of 
Evidence,  pp.  396,  397.  398. 

"  This  is  one  of  those  parishes  where  a  very  rich  and  a  very  poor  resident  population  is  mingled"  ("Decade,"  p.  13). 
Its  rateable  value  in  1901  was  over  £2,000,000.  The  real  danger  of  "  pauperism  "  here  is  lack  of  children.  A  mere 
trifle  judiciously  spent  in  medical  and  other  out-rehef  would  save  many  hves,  and  check  infection  among  all  classes. 

*  In  1905  the  total  infantile  mortality  was  498.  The  causes  of  death  included  the  following  : — Measles,  thirteen  ;  scarlet 
fever,  one  ;  whooping  cough,  twenty-four  ;  diarrhoea,  sixty-five  ;  enteritis,  fifteen  ;  "  atrophy,  debility,  marasmus  "  sixty  ; 
premature  birth,  seventy-two  ;  convulsions,  sixteen  ;  bronchitis,  forty-three  ;  pneumonia,  fifty-seven.  Report,  p.  57. 
Thcie  were  fourteen  deaths  from  causes  which  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  stomach  or  digestion. 
I  think  the  causes  of  death  strongly  support  the  view  that  the  deaths  were  largely  preventable  by  proper  relief  given  with 
proper  supervision. 

City  of  London.* 


Relief  of  Poor. 
This  was  an  indoor  miion  in  1891  and  became  more 
decidedly  so  in  1901.  In  the  ten  years  the  population 
largely  diminished  while  the  number  of  recipients  of 
out-relief  largely  diminished.  On  January  1st,  1891, 
there  were  239  children  in  receipt  of  out-relief  while  on 
January  1st,  1901,  there  were  only  sixty-nine. 


Health. 

The  infant  mortality  was  in  1881-90,  171  ;  and  in 
1891-1900  rose  to  230 — the  enormous  increase  of  fifty- 
nine.  In  1905  the  total  number  of  deaths  of  infants 
was  forty-two ;  of  these  eleven  died  from  premature 
birth,  six  from  "  atrophy,  debility,  marasmus,"  one, 
measles";  two,  whooping  cough;  five  from  "diarrhoea! 
diseases  "  ;  three,  convulsions  ;  three,  bronchitis  ;  four, 
pneumonia.    (Report,  p.  15.) 

While  the  number  of  the  poor  relieved  was  greatly  diminished  the  expenditure  on  Poor  Law  relief  was  largely 
increased.  In  1901  it  exceeded  the  enormous  sum  of  £6  per  head  of  population.  On  out-rehef  alone  it  was  4s.  5^d. 
per  head  of  population.  Tlie  assessable  value  of  this  imion  was  £4,613,456  ("Decade,"  p.  33).  In  all  probability 
by  a  httle  judicious  expenditure  on  medical  and  other  out-rehef  to  children  and  a  httlc  curtailment  elsewhere,  many 
lives  might  have  been  saved  without  any  addition  to  the  rates. 

*  According  to  the  Annual  Summary  of  the  Registrar-General  for  1905,  the  City  had  the  fourth  highest  infantile  mortality 
in  1905 
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FVLHAM. 


Relief  of  Poor. 

"  Fulhani,  with  two  exceptions  (St.  Gcorge's-in-tlie 
East  and  Whitechapel),  pays  less  in  out-door  relief  than 
any  of  the  other  London  unions  or  parishes."  ("Municipal 
Journal,"  May  20th,  1001,  p.  413.) 

"  The  Decade  "  praises  the  Poor  Law  administration  in 
Fulham,  "  for  in  spite  of  the  large  increase  of  population, 
mainly  owing  to  the  influx  of  the  working  classes  from 
Chelsea,  its  pauperism  has  not  increased."  ("  Decade," 
P-  11) 

So  its  poor  nave  mcrea«ed  but  tliose  relieved  Have 
not.  For  the  year  ending  Lady  Day  1901  this  union  onlj' 
spent  4d.  per  head  of  population  on  out-relief. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  his  "  Final  Volume  "  only  ranged 
Fulham  37th  in  order  of  poverty  out  of  the  fifty  districts 
into  M'hich  he  divided  London, 


rieaU't. 


"  The  diarrhoea  mortality  in  Fulham  compared,  as  is 
always  the  case,  very  unfavourably  with  that  of  other 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  excepting  Shoreditch,  and  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  that  of  the  County  of  London." 

"  The  majority  of  the  deaths  of  children  from  diarrhoea 
disorders  were  investigated,  and  of  seventy-nine  who  died 
under  the  age  of  nine  months  it  was  ascertained  that  all 
but  two  were  hand-fed."  (Report  for  1903  of  Medica) 
Officer  of  Health  of  Fulham,  p.  35.*) 

Fulham  is  always  conspicuous  by  a  high  diarrhoea] 
death  rate  and  last  year  this  exceeded  that  of  any 
Metropolitan  Borough.  (Report  for  1905  of  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Fulham,  p.  14.) 

*  See  also  case  of  inquest  at  Fulham  on  the  child  (aged 
2i  months)  of  a  lavmdrcss.  It  had  a  bronchial  cold  and  was- 
taken  to  a  hospital  and  then  home,  and  died  next  morning. 
The  doctor  who  was  called  to  see  the  c hild  after  death  said 
that  death  was  due  to  broncho-pneumoniL  "  With  proper 
treatment  the  life  might  have  been  spared  "  {see  "  Daily 
News,"  Dec.  28th,  1903.) 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea  and  other  diseases  could  be  largely  reduced  by  judicious  medical 
and  other  out-relief.* 

*  In  1905  the  total  infantile  mortality  was  691.  The  causes  of  death  included  the  following  : — Measles  25  ;  scarlet  fever, 
0  ;  whooping  cough,  36  ;  "  diarrha'ai  diseases  "  191  (including  165  from  "  diarrhiua  all  forms  ")  ;  premature  birth,  97  (including 
66*  in  the  first  weo-k)  ;    atrophy,  debility,  marasmus,"  (59  ;  convuLions,  25  ;  bronchili-i,  47  ;  pneumonia,  59. 

Bethnal  Grken. 

Relief  of  Poor. 


Health. 

"  Bethnal  Green  stands  about  fourth  in  everything 
except  death-rate,  which  is  as  unaccountably  low  as  that 
of  St.  George's-in-the  East  is  high."*  (Final  volume  of 
"  Life  and  Labour  in  London,"  by  Charles  Booth,  1902, 
p.  18.)  It  is  essential  to  notice  here  that  Mr.  C.  Booth 
has  taken  his  death-rates  for  the  mean  of  the  two  ye.arg. 
1894,  1895,  so  that  we  must  compare  the  policy  of  that 
union  at  that  date. 

In  1902  there  were  only  two  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
which  had  a  higher  infant  mortrlity  {see  London  County 
Council  HciUth  Report  for  1902,  p.  22.) 

It  was  far  lower  down  in  the  list  in  1898  and  1899.  (see 
London  Manual  for  1901.)  Yet  the  clearances  should 
have  improved  its  position. 

The  infantile  mortality  for  the  t«n  years  1881-1890  was 
157  per  1,000,  but  for  1891-1900  was  160— an  increase  of 
three.  In  1904  it  was  157 — the  fourth  highest  in  the 
Metropolis.!  In  1905  it  was  151 — the  third  highest  in 
the  Metropolis.  % 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Bethnal  Green§  i  i  his 
Report  fcr  1905  states  that  out  of  4,321  infants  born  alive, 
652(151  per  l,000)died  witliin  one  year  of  birth.  Of  these 
652  infantile  deaths  21  '5  per  cent,  occurred  in  the  first  week 
of  life,  and  31-2  per  cent,  in  the  first  four  weeks  of  life. 
He  says  "  the  great  mortality  during  the  first  week  of  life 
is  due  to  antenatal  causes."  (Report,  p.  16.)  One 
himdred  and  twenty-three  deaths  were  due  to  diarrhoeal 
diseases  of  which  the  infective  or  zymotic  form  was  re- 
sponsible for  ninety-three.  Like  other  authorities  he 
traces  the  evil  mainly  to  artificial  feeding. 

*  Mr.  Booth  suggests  this  high  death-rate  in  St.  George's 
in  the-East  was  connected  with  river-side  labour, 
t  Annual  Summary  of  Registrar-General. 
X  Amiual  Summary  of  Registrar -General,  p.  xv.  Poplar 
was  163.    Shoreditch  167. 

§  Dr.  George  Paddock  Bate,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Vice- 
President  (and  pa.st  President)  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  etc.  etc. 

I  should  like  to  add  some  very  important  remarks  from  this  Report  which  show  the  enormous  evil  of  infant  mortality 
both  in  Bethnal  Green  and  elsewhere  : — 

"  Of  late  years  the  frightful  waste  of  infantile  life  daily  going  on  in  London  and  other  large  towns  has  increasini;ly  rivctted 
public  attention.  This  huge  mortality  is  serious  enough  in  itself,  but  recent  investigations  by  Dr.  Kerr,  the  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Education  Department  of  the  London  County  Council,  conclusively  prove  that  the  conditions  which  arc  responsible  for 
it  are  more  far-reaching  than  at  first  appear.  Maimed  and  stunted  bodies  are  in  many  instances  the  toll  taken  by  disca.<ies 
which  only  just  fail  to  destroy  life.  Infantile  mortality  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  Dr.  Kerr  finds  that  amongst  the 
children  attending  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  London,  the  average  of  the  bodily  physique  and  mental  activity  of  those  born  in 
years  when  infantile  mortality  is  heaviest  is  distinctly  inferior  to  that  of  those  born  in  more  favourable  years.  "* 

"  The  causes  of  this  heavy  mortality  are  not  far  to  seek — poverty,  ignorance  and  intemperance  work  out  their  natural 
consequence.  "    (Report  for  1905,  p.  20.) 

*  I  have  italicised  these  last  words. 


In  I890-I  Bethnal  Green  was  an  indoor  union.  Still  it 
treated  more  than  one-third  of  its  paupers  by  out-relief 
and  spent  £5,140  on  out-relief.  On  January  1,  1891  there 
were  384  children  under  sixteen  in  receipt  of  out-relief. 
On  January  1,  1901  they  had  been  reduced  to  100. 
In  1896  the  proportion  of  out-reliefists  had  been  reduced, 
but  it  still  spent  £5,000  in  out-relief.  These  sums,  though 
comparatively  small,  are  far  in  excess  of  the  expenditure 
in  St.  George's-in-the-East.  Tlie  population  from  1891 
to  1901  has  remained  almost  constant,  viz.,  between 
129,000  and  130,000. 

"  A  marked  decrease  of  pauperism  will  be  noticed  in 
this  union  since  1896,  which  is  entirely  owing  to  a  more 
careful  administration  of  poor  relief."  ("  Decade,"  p.  7.) 
Sir  William  Chance  states  that  there  have  been  "  extensive 
clearances  of  crowded  areas  for  improvements." 

For  the  year  ending  Lady  Day  1901  this  union  spent 
8Jd.  per  head  of  population  on  out-relief.  On  January  1, 
1906,  this  LTnion  had  only  ninety-nine  children  under 
sixteen  in  receipt  of  out-relief. 

The  figures  as  to  out-relief  at  all  ages  are  as  follows, 
comparing  1899,  the  year  before  history  sheets  (i.e.,  case 
papers)  were  in  use,  with  1903.* 

Year.  Men.  Women.  Children.  Total 

Outdoor  Relief,  including 

Medical  Relief  only     -  1899  121    647         152  920 

1903    63    3,57         113  533 


Reduction 


58  290 


39  387 


Report  of  Poor  Law  Conference,  Dec.  1903,  p.  632. 
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Infant  Mortality  in  Villiers  le  Due* 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Mayor  of  Villiers  le  Ducj  will  show  the  wonderful  reduction  of 
infant  mortality  in  that  district.  Though  the  same  methods  could  not  be  followed  exactly  by  English  local 
authorities,  and  of  course  a  rural  commune  is  very  diSerent  from  London,  still  much  might  be  done  under  the 
present  law,  both  in  town  and  country. 

"  Considering  that  the  municipal  authorities  have  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  stop  the  depopulation  of  the  country 
hy  taking  the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  birth  mortality  aivd  any  child  being  stillborn,  and  to  do  away  with  infant 
mortality,  the  Municipal  Council  orders  as  follows  : — 

Regtdation. 

"  Article  I. — Every  woman  with  child,  whether  married  or  not,  having  her  home  in  the  village,  and  not  in  possession 
i>f  sufficient  means  to  allow  her  to  take  upon  herself  the  expense  of  the  measures  necessary  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
not  only  her  own  life,  but  also  that  of  the  child  about  to  be  born,  shall  have  the  right  to  reqjire  the  help  of  the  village 
authority." 

For  details  of  the  measures  taken  I  must  refer  to  Dr.  Moore's  Report,  but  I  may  say  here  that  the  expectant 
mother,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  regulation,  must  disclose  her  condition  at  the  office  of  the  Mayor  before 
the  seventh  month.  A  fee  of  4s.  2d.  is  paid  for  a  midwife's  visit  or  examination ;  medical  aid  is  provided  if 
necessary.  A  grant  of  lOd.  a  day  at  the  confinement  is  given  the  woman  if  she  remain  in  bed  for  six  days,  not 
counting  the  day  of  the  confinement.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  if  the  child  is  produced  in  a  good  state  of  health,  she  is 
entitled  to  £1  4s.  In  the  case  of  a  bottle-fed  baby  provision  is  made  for  supervision  of  its  feeding  and  for  a  feeding 
bottle,  and  a  sterilising  apparatus  is  lent  if  necessary.  Illness  of  the  child,  whether  breast  or  bottle-fed,  is  to  be 
notifi^ed  to  the  Municipality  "  with  a  maximum  delay  of  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  illness." 

The  total  cost  (excluding  medical  aid  if  necessary)  appears  to  be,  in  the  case  of  a  naturally  fed  baby,  £1  13s.  2d.  { 

I  quote,  however,  the  satisfactory  result. 

"  According  to  the  official  registers,  it  is  shown  that  before  the  application  of  these  measures  the  infantile  mortality 
(infants  under  one  year  of  age),  calculated  by  decennial  periods  during  a  century,  had  never  fallen  to  less  than  13  per 
cent,  at  Villiers  le  Due,  and  had  risen  as  high  as  28  per  100  of  the  number  of  births. 

"  Since  the  orders  given  below  §  have  been  observed,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  last  decennial  period  (1892  to  1903),  the 
infantile  mortality  rate  has  fallen  to  zero. 

"  In  fact,  for  ten  years  no  child  has  died  as  compared  with  fifty-four  reared,  and  no  death  has  followed  any  confinement. 

"  The  women  of  the  district  very  easily  fall  in  with  the  rules  given,  for  they  understand  the  usefulness  of  them. 

"  (Signed)  The  Mayor  of  Villiers  le  Due,  "  Morel  de  Villiers."  || 
♦  (See  par.  112  of  Statement  of  Evidence,  p.  40.. 

t  I  quote  the  extract  from  pages  64,  65,  of  the  very  able  Report  of  Dr.  Moore  of  Huddersfield. 

J  Of  couise  English  Law  would  not  allow  payment  by  way  of  reward,  but  all  necessary  medical  aid  and  all  other  necessary 
trelief  could  be  given. 

§  i.e.,  those  mentioned  above. 

II  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  section,  the  infant  mortality  per  1,000  births  in  the  following  town  unions  for 
:the  ten  years  1881-90  may  be  mentioned,  viz.,  Liverpool,  219;  Manchester,  193;  Birmingham,  174;  Sheffield,  176;  Leeds, 

174;  Bristol,  156.  According  to  the  1892  Return  the  three  first  were  "indoor"  and  the  three  last  "outdoor"  unions  on 
■January  1st,  1891.    Tiiese  unions  vary  in  size  and  are  much  sm  vUer  than  the  cities  beaiing  the  same  nanies. 
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Remedies  Available  for  Persons  Needing  Relief. 


I  wish  to  give  here  a  brief  account  of  the  remedies  which 
English  Law  gives  to  a  person  who  needs  Poor  Law  relief 
and  is  refused  by  the  Guardians  and  their  oflScers. 

Ilandamus. 

1.  A  destitute  person  refused  relief  is  entitled  to  apply 
for  a  mandamus.  "  Only  a  single  case  is  knovra  in  which 
this  particular  procedure  has  been  actually  emploj'ed. 
This  happened  in  the  year  1864  in  the  case  of  the  Newton 
and  Llanidloes  Union "  (Aschrott  and  Preston-Thomas, 
p.  172). 

I  take  the  following  account  of  the  case  from  The  Times, 
November  9th,  1864,  page  11  : — 

Mr.  Prideaux,  as  counsel  for  the  applicant,  said  she 
"  was  a  poor  old  woman  whose  son  would  only  give  her 
33.  6d.  a  week,  which  was  totally  inadequate  for  her 
support,  added  to  which  she  was  now  extremely  ill.  She 
swore  that  she  was  utterly  destitute,  although  her  son  was 
well  able  to  support  her.    The  only  parties  who  could 

429-III. 


enforce  the  law  against  him  were  the  Guardians,  who 
declined  to  do  so  or  to  administer  any  relief  at  all." 

After  some  discussion,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  gave 
judgment  in  this  case  as  follows  : — 

"  No  doubt  there  ought  to  be  some  remedy  if  a  poor 
person  is  refused  rehef,  and  an  indictment  although  a 
means  of  punishment  is  hardly  a  remedy.  An  indictment 
will  not  give  relief  to  a  destitute  person.  The  remedy  by 
mandamus  may  be  a  long  way  off,  but  if  there  is  no  better 
it  must  be  resorted  to.  We  cannot  say  that  the  Guar- 
dians are  arbitrarily  to  refuse  relief  without  just  reason, 
and  we  must  see  what  the  reason  may  be." 

Mr.  Prideaux  (counsel  for  the  appHcant)  pressed  for  a 
writ  peremptory  in  the  first  instance.  The  Court  said 
they  could  not  grant  that.  It  did  not  appear  that  the 
person  was  positively  starving,  and  they  must,  before  they 
issued  a  peremptory  mandamus,  at  least  hear  the  reasons 
for  refusal  of  rehef. 

The  learned  counsel  might  take  a  rule  riisi  for  a  man- 
damus to  administer  the  necessary  medical  and  other 
rehef. 

3  T  2 
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Overseers. 

2.  A  destitute  person  may,  in  a  case  of  "  audden  and 
urgent  necessity,"  apply  to  an  overseer  of  the  poor.  The 
overseer  must  give  temporary  relief  in  articles  of  absolute 
necessity  (but  not  in  money)  (4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  s.  54), 
or  a  provisional  order  for  the  workhouse  (Gen.  Ord. 
24th  July,  1847,  Art  88 ;  Macmorran  95),  or  an  order  for  the 
casual  ward  (Reg.  18th  December,  1882;  Macmorran  708). 
But  the  overseer  can  only  act  when  the  case  is  sudden  as 
weU  as  urgent.  "  A  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity 
which  subsequently  requires  continued  relief  loses  its 
character  of  suddenness  and  urgency "  (Instructional 
Letter  21st  December,  1844,  Macmorran  22).  The  over- 
seer cannot  direct  the  relieving  officer  to  reheve  ;  and  if 
the  overseer  relieves,  the  Guardians  are  not  bound  to 
repay  the  cost ;  and  if  they  decUne  to  recoup  him  he  has  to 
run  the  risk  of  disallowance  in  the  parish  accounts.  The 
power  to  apply  to  the  overseer  is  not,  in  any  sense,  an 
appeal  from  the  relieving  officer.  It  is  rather  intended 
for  sudden  and  urgent  cases  where  the  relieving  officer  is  at 
a  distance.  I  believe  it  is  still  occasionally  used  in  country 
districts  in  sudden  and  urgent  cases  of  illness,  for  obtaining 
medical  orders ;  but  it  would  be  practically  useless  in  a  case 
where  a  child  is  ill  and  the  relieving  officer  offers  an  order 
for  the  workhouse  to  the  father  and  his  wife  and  family 
by  way  of  relief. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  the  overseers  is  always 
very  restricted.  In  London  and  some  other  places  the 
powers,  such  as  they  are,  are  transferred  to  the  borough  and 
town  councils.  I  should  doubt  whether  in  such  cases  of 
transfer,  they  are  known  to  the  poor  or  used  at  all.  (The 
power  might  perhaps  be  utilized  by  town  councils  desirous 
of  staying  disease  at  an  early  stage.) 

The  Justices. 

3,  A  non-parishioner  may  appeal  to  any  Justice  from  an 
overseer  refusing  or  neglecting  to  give  necessary  relief  in 
case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  ;  and  both  a  non- 
parishioner  and  a  parishioner  may  appeal  in  a  case  of 
"  sudden  and  dangerous  "  illness. 

The  Justice  cannot  order  the  union  doctor  to  attend, 
or  order  the  relieving  officer  to  send  the  union  doctor. 
He  can  only  order  the  overseer  to  provide  medical  relief. 
I  believe,  in  theory,  a  J ustice  would  still  have  the  power  of 
ordering  a  borough  or  town  council  to  provide  medical 
relief  but  this  is  not,  in  practice,  any  remedy. 

Inefp-cacy  of  Present  "  Remedies.'''' 

4.  The  result  is  that  a  man  needing  medical  reUef  for  his 
wife  or  sick  child — if  the  sick  person  is  capable  of  being 
moved  to  the  workhouse — has  no  practical  means  of 
obtaining  medical  reUef  if  the  guardians  and  reUeving 
officer  refuse  to  give  it  outside  the  workhouse,  except  by 
going  into  the  workhouse  himself  with  his  wife  and  family. 

The  Local  Government  Board  "  has  no  power  to  inter- 
fere in  any  individual  case  for  the  purpose  of  ordering 
rehef"  (sect.  15).  It  has,  however,  large  powers  over  the 
relieving  officer  and  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  and  can 
use  great  influence  by  means  of  circulars,  etc.  It  should 
be  stated  also,  that  if  the  relieving  officer  neglects  his 
duty  of  giving  a  medical  order  on  an  application  by  a 
destitute  person  in  case  of  sudden  illness  or  accident, 
and  death  ensues,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  ;  or  if  by 
reason  of  such  neglect,  not  death  but  serious  bodily  harm 
or  injury  is  occasioned,  he  could  be  prosecuted  for  a  mis- 
demeanour.   Reg.  V.  Curtis  (1885),  15  Cox.  CO.,  746; 


Macmorran,  240.  But,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn 
said,  "  an  indictment,  although  a  means  of  punishment, 
is  hardly  a  remedy." 

This  case  was  heard  before  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
on  September  26th,  1885,  and  was  reported  in  the  Times,  and 
it  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  need  of  a  new  and  real 
remedy.  It  was  shown  that  the  relieving  officer  refused  an 
application  by  a  mother  for  medical  relief  for  a  child  ill 
with  diarrhoea.  The  reheving  officer  told  her  that  she 
must  bring  her  husband.  She  had  no  money,  as  her 
husband  would  not  be  paid  till  the  end  of  the  day.  Even- 
tually the  child  died.  At  the  inquest  the  relieving  officer 
gave  evidence  and  said  that  he  did  not  think  a  man  earning 
wages  could  be  destitute.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case  it 
was  urged  on  the  officer's  part  "  that  he  had  acted  in 
accordance  with  what  he  vmderstood  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  regulations  as  to  granting  medical  rehef  and  in 
accordance  with  that  of  a  manual  supplied  for  the  guidance 
of  relieving  officers.  ...  It  was  stated  that  if  the  defendant 
had  relieved  a  person  who  was  not  actually  destitute  he 
would  have  been  surcharged  with  the  amount."  The 
medical  evidence  was  that  if  medical  relief  had  been  given 
it  might  or  might  not  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  child. 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  in  summing  up,  said  that  "  to  refuse 
an  order  when  the  child  was  believed  to  be  dying  was  in- 
human in  the  last  degree,  and  if  such  orders  were  given  to 
him  by  his  superiors  they  were  inhuman  orders,  and  were 
not  contemplated  by  the  Poor  Law  Board." 

The  Jury  agreed  that  there  was  neglect,  but  (as  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  stated)  found  the  defendant  not  guilty, 
as  they  did  not  think  the  evidence  sufficiently  established 
the  fact  that  mischief  happened  from  the  neglect.  The 
learned  judge  passed  some  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct 
of  the  relieving  officer,  and  said  that  if  there  was  any 
regulation  inducing  the  defendant  to  act  as  he  did  the 
sooner  it  was  altered  the  better.  A  fuU  accoimt  of  the 
case  is  given  in  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Annual,  1906-7, 
pp.  104-107.  The  ceise  of  Clark  and  Joslin  mentioned 
in  this  Appendix  section  E.,  page  10,  below  also  indicates 
the  need  of  an  effective  remedy. 

Aged  Poor  Past  Work. 

4.  Two  Justices  may  order  out-relief  in  the  case  of  adult 
persons  who  from  old  age  or  infirmity  of  body  are  wholly 
unable  to  work.  But  one  of  the  Justices  must  certify  that 
of  his  own  knowledge  the  person  is  wholly  unable  to  work.* 
The  Guardians  must  be  summoned  so  as  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  opposing.!  -^iid  the  Justices  cannot  prescribe 
the  amount  J  of  rehef.  Applications  imder  this  Section 
are  extremely  rare.  The  cost  makes  it  impossible  for  » 
destitute  person  to  apply,  unless  he  has  some  friends  in  a 
position  to  incur  the  expense. 

Scotch  System. 

The  Scotch  system  is  much  more  simple  ;  and  now  that 
the  principles  on  which  the  Scotch  Local  Government 
Board  acts  are  understood,  the  appeals  are  not  really 
numerous.  (See  par.  156  of  Statement  of  Evidence, 
p.  408.) 


*  4  and  5  WilL  I V^.,  c.  76.  s.  27. 

t  Reg.  V.  Totnes  Union  (1845)  7  Q.  B.  690. 
I  Macmorran,  p.  7. 

*  A  poor  person  refused  out-relief  can  ajipeal  to  the 
Sheriff;  and,  if  given  inadequate  relief  or  the  offer  of  the 
workhouse,  can  appeal  to  the  Scotch  Local  (iovernmeut 
Beard. 
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Whitechapel  and  Other  Unions.    (See  Par.  148.) 


In  this  note  I  compare  the  statistics  of  Whitechapel 
Union  with  those  of  London  ;  with  England  and 
Wales  (including  London) ;  with  my  own  county  (which 
contains  nine  unions) ;  and  with  the  union  in  which  I  live, 
which  is  managed  in  the  way  usual  in  the  j)rovince3, 
indoor  or  outdoor  relief  being  given  according  to  the 
circumstances.  I  submit  that  the  statistics  themselves 
show,  at  least,  that  the  Whitechapel  system  cannot  be 
recommended  as  an  example  of  cheapness  to  guardians 


in  the  provinces,  and  that  the  figures  prove  that  an 
indoor  system  does  not  necessarily  result  in  small  pauper- 
ism. But  to  fully  appreciate  the  figures  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Whitechapel  is  now  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Jews  —  I  believe  they  are  60  per  cent,  of  the 
population — and  although  it  is  true  that  some  Jews 
come  for  poor  relief,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Jewish  poor  are  relieved  by  the  Jewish  Board  oi 
Guardians. 


Comparison  in  1870.^ 


Page  of 
Report 

or 
Return. 

Population, 
1871. 

Indoor 
Paupers, 
1870. 

Outdoor 
Paupers, 
1870. 

Number  of 
Paupers  per 

1,000  of 
Population, 
1870. 

Cost  of  Total 
Relief  of 
Poor,  1870. 

Rate  per  head  of 
Cost  of  Total  Relief 
(1870)  on 
the  Population.* 

3 

Whitechapel  - 

75,552 

1,446 

3,931 

71-1 

£ 

43,376 

s.  d. 

11  5 

75 

London  *  - 

3,252,358 

38,307 

127,533 

50-9 

1,465,874 

9  0 

80 

England  and  Wales  - 

22,712,266 

169,471 

915,3.50 

47-7 

7,644,307 

6  8 

76 

Oxfordshire 

178,329 

1,682 

10,287 

67-1 

82,852 

9  3 

19 

Headington 

21,688 

161 

961 

51-7 

6,266 

5  9 

*  In  the  Return  for  1876  London  is  called  the  "  Metropolis."  The  figures  as  to  rate  per  head  must  be  read  with  a  qualifica- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  payments  to  and  from  the  Common  Poor  Fund.    See  Memorandum  prefixed  to  the  Report. 

The  above  figures,  and  also  those  in  the  next  following  table,  are  taken  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
Return  of  8th  May,  1876  (No.  214). 

Comparison  in  1874.* 


Page  of 
Report 

or 
Return. 

fPopulation, 
1871. 

Indoor 
Paupers, 
1874. 

Outdoor 
Paupers, 
1874. 

Number  of 
Paupers  per 

1,000  of 
Population, 
1874. 

Cost  of  Total 
Relief  of 
Poor, 
1874. 

Rate  per  head  of 
Cost  of  Total  Relief 
(1874)  on 
the  Population.! 

3 
75 
80 
76 
19 

Whitechapel  - 
London*  - 
England  and  Wales  - 
Oxfordshire 
Headington 

75,552 
3,252,358 
22,712,266 
178,.329 
21,688 

1,327 
41,186 
152,279 
1,328 
130 

870 
77,180 
680,091 
7,968 
720 

29 

363 

36-6 

52-1 

391 

£. 

26,444 

1,633,182 
7,664,957 
80,209 
6,832 

s.  d. 

7  0 

10  0 
6  8 

8  11 
6  3 

*  See  footnote  above. 

t  The  population  of  1871  (the  then  last  census)  is  given  in  the  Report.    But  in  1881  the  population  of  England  and- 
Wales,  London,  and  Headington  had  increased  considerably.    Headington  was  28,723.    Whitechapel  had  declined  to  71  363. 
So  presumably  in  1874  the  population  had  decreased  in  Wliitechapel  while  it  had  increased  in  the  other  three  areas'. 
Oxfordshire  had  only  increased  in  1881  to  181,548. 


It  will  be  seen  that  between  1870  and  1874  while  there 
was  a  large  reduction  of  pauperism  everywhere,  there 
was  a  much  larger  reduction  in  Whitechapel. 

During  this  period  an  organised  and  systematic 
endeavour  was  made  by  the  guardians  of  Whitechapel 
to  abolish  out-relief  as  far  as  possible.  Canon  Barnett 
who  came  to  Whitechapel  in  1873  says  in  an  article 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Review : — * 

"  The  guardians  ceased  to  give  out-relief  ;  they  let  it  be 
known  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  anyone  to  apply, 
and  folly  for  anyone  to  expect  it." 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  when  out-relief  was 
discontinued  some  of  the  poor  were  greatly  assisted 
b}-  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  a  pension  fund 
was  formed  for  some  of  the  old  people. 

During  this  period  of  large  diminution  of  out-relief 
C^ie  following  painful  incident  took  place. 

In  Clark  v.  Joslin  (1872)  a  relieving  officer  of  White- 
chapel was  summoned  before  the  magistrate  (Mr.  Hannay) 

*  November,  1899,  pp.  818-821. 


for  a  misdemeanour  for  refusing  rehef  to  a  deserted  wife 
who  apphed  to  him  for  an  order  of  admission  to  the  work- 
house, telling  him  that  she  was  without  food  or  means. 
The  appellant  (the  reUeving  officer)  gave  her  no  relief, 
but  told  her  to  come  next  mormng  and  he  would  see  what 
he  could  do  for  her.  On  the  next  day  she  went  to  him 
again  and  apphed  for  rehef,  and  he  asked  her  where  she 
had  slept  during  the  night,  she  said  she  had  slept  nowhere, 
but  had  walked  up  and  down  the  streets.  He  rephed  that 
if  a  police  constable  had  seen  her  he  would  have  sent  ner 
to  the  casual  ward,  she  said  a  pohce  constable  had  seen 
her,  but  had  taken  no  further  notice  of  her.  He  gave  her 
no  relief  telhng  her  he  could  do  nothing  for  her  until  the 
following  Tuesday  when  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board 
was  to  be  held,  the  day  on  which  the  second  application 
was  made  bemg  Fridaj'.  She  then  obtained  relief  from 
some  charitable  person. 

The  magistrate  convicted  tlie  reUeving  officer  (whose 
general  character  was  said  to  be  that  of  a  kind  and  humane 
man)  in  the  mitigated  penalty  of  40s.  and  costs.  The 
reheving  officer  appealed  to  the  court,  who  affirmed  the 
conviction.  A  full  accoimt  of  the  case  is  given  in  the  Poor 
Law  Officer's  Annual,  190'3-7,  pp.  100-104. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Dodd,  Oxford  (Q.  35373(4)). 


Comparison  in  1901. 


Page  of 
Report 

or 
Return. 

Population, 
1901. 

Indoor 
Paupers.* 

Outdoor 
Paupers.* 

Cost  of  Relief  of 
Poor  (1899-1900). 

£ 

98 

Whitechapel  (1901)  - 

78,646 

1,384 

43 

69,911 

92 

London  (1901)    -      -      -  - 

4,520,493 

65,464 

38,825 

3,607,825 

92 

Oxfordshire       -       .       .  . 

186,767 

1,292 

4,561 

71,232 

96 

England  and  Wales  (1901)  - 

32,526,075 

213,540 

494,353 

11,580,633 

108 

Headington  (1901) 

*  38,584 

118 

328 

7,190 

'  The  above  figures  are  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Final 
Report  of  Commission  on  Local  Taxation.  The  number 
of  paupers  are  the  mean  number  on  1st  July,  1900,  and 
Lst  Jan.,  1901.  The  cost  per  head  is  not  given  in  the 
Report,  but  it  vvill  be  seen  that  at  Headington  it  was  not 


quite  4s.  in  the  £  per  head  of  population,  and  in  White- 
chapel about  18s.,  and  in  Oxfordshire  about  7s.  6d.  Ex- 
penditure defrayed  out  of  loans  is  not  included  in  these 
statistics,  also  the  insane  in  county  and  borough  asylums, 
etc.,  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  paupers. 


Comparison  of  Pauperism  on  1st  January,  1906. 


Page  of 
Report  or 
Return. 

Population,  1901. 

Indoor  Paupers, 
1906.* 

Outdoor  Paupers, 
1906.* 

5 

Whitechapel      -      .      .  - 

78,768 

2,029(t) 

56 

1 

London      -       -       .       .  - 

4,520,493 

78,668 

50,836 

1 

Oxfordshire  .... 

186,767 

1,275 

4,561 

13 

Headington  .... 

38,605 

132 

425 

*  Excluding  casual  paupers. 


I  Including  children  maintained  in  cottage  or  other  homes. 


The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  Half- Yearly 
■Statement  for  1st  January,  1906,  except  those  of  the 
population  of  London  and  Oxfordshire,  which  are  taken 
from  the  above-mentioned  Appendix  to  the  Report  on 
Local  Taxation. 

Cost  of  Whitechapel  and  some  other  London  Unions,  1901. 
The  cost  of  relief  for  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1901, 
per  head  of  population  (Census,  1901)  is  given  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  Return  of  13th  August,  1904,  as 
follows  : — 

City  of  London,  £6  Os.  7id.  ;  Strand,  £4  8s.  10|d.  ; 
Westminster,  £1  13s.  lOfd.  ;  St.  Olaves,  £1  7s.  8d. ;  St. 
Giles'  and  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  £1  6s.  l^d. ;  St. 
George's,  £1  5s.  9|d. ;  Marylebone,  £1  43.  3d. ;  St.  George's- 
in-East,  £1  2s.  9d.  ;  Stepney,  £1  Is.  3d.  ;  Whitechapel, 
19s.  8d.  It  will  be  seen  that  Whitechapel  was  the  tenth 
union  in  London"'  in  order  of  cost,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease of  the  Jews.  Canon  Burnett  in  the  article  quoted 
above  says  the  poor  Jews  have  taken  the  place  in  White- 
chapel of  the  poor  Irish.  But  the  Jews  are,  generally 
speaking,  relieved  by  their  own  Board  of  Guardians,  while 
the  Irish  needing  relief  had  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law 
■  Guardians.  AH  the  above  ten  unions  except  St.  Olaves 
are  "  indoor  "  unions.! 

*  I  believe  this  is  very  much  higher  than  the  cost  per  head 
of  population  in  any  provincial  union.  The  cost  in  the 
following  vmions  is  given  in  the  same  Return  :  Manchester, 
IBs.  6d.  ;  Liverpool,  143.  9d.  ;  Birmingham,  10s.  lO^d.  ; 
Leeds,  03.  6|d.  ;  Sheffield,  73.  7d.  ;  Bristol,  03.  lid. 

j  For  thi=,  see  Local  Government  Board  Statement  of 
Pauperism,  for  January,  190L 


Deaths  from  Starvation  or  Accelerated  by  Privation 
[London). 

A  return  is  made  annually  "  of  the  number  of  all  deaths 
in  the  administrative  county  of  London  upon  which  a 
Coroner's  Jury  has  returned  a  verdict  of  Death  from 
Starvation  or  Death  accelerated  by  Pbivation  together 
with  any  observations  furnished  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  boards  of  guardians  with  reference  to  cases 
included  in  the  Return." 

The  return  for  1904  tells  of  forty-two  deaths  in  London. 
Of  these  ten  were  in  the  "  Eastern  District."  Of  these 
ten  seven  were  connected  with  Whitechapel,  two  with 
St.  George's  in  the  East,  and  only  one  with  Poplar.  None 
of  these  cases  were  in  receipt  of  out-relief  at  the  time  of 
death  ;  in  no  case  had  admission  to  the  workhouse  been 
offered  and  refused  ;  and  the  guardians  state  that  in  no 
case  had  there  been  an  application  made  for  admission 
and  refused.  In  one  case  the  deceased  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  infirmary.  He  was  at  once  admitted  and 
died  in  a  few  hours.  The  following  observation  is  made 
by  the  board  of  guardians : — 

"  The  guardians  consider  that  the  deceased  should  have 
made  lus  application  earlier." 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  poor  of  Whitechapel 
do  not  apply  soon  enough  to  the  board  of  guardians  for 
either  medical  or  other  relief.  I  give  some  of  the  particu- 
lars {vide  next  page).  From  the  names  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  probably  not  Jews. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Dodd,  Oxford  (Q.  SSS73[4)). 
EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 


Return  of  Deaths  from  Starvation,  or  Accelerated  by  Privation,  in  the  Year  1904.  Observations  furnished 
TO  the  Local  Government  Board  by  Boards  of  Guardians  with  reference  to  Cases  included  in 
THE  Return. 


No. 

Name,  Address  or 
last-known  Address,  and 
Occupation  of  Deceased. 

Age. 

Verdict. 

Observations  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

1 

George  Ernest  Grimes ; 
90,  Went  worth  Street, 
Whitechapel ;  market 
porter. 

33  years 

Acute  bronchitis  and 
cedema  of  lungs,  ac- 
celerated by  want  of 
medical  attention. 

This  man  applied  to  the  relieving  officer  on  the  7th 
January,  1904,  for  admission  to  the  infirmary. 
He  was  at  once  admitted  at  11.10  a.m.,  and  died 
at  3.30  p.m.  the  same  day.  The  guardians 
consider  that  the  deceased  should  have  made 
ap]ilication  for  admission  earlier.  Their  officers 
had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  case. 

2 

Alfred  John  Charrington ; 
homeless^j  cheese- 
mongers' assistant. 

44 

Syncope,  from  valvular 
disease  of  heart,  ac- 
celerated by  exposure. 

The  deceased  applied  for  admission  to  the  in- 
firmary at  3.40  p.m.  on  the  18th  January, 
1904_.  He  was  dangerously  ill,  and  was  at  once 
admitted  by  the  medical  superintendent  as  an 
urgent  case  without  an  order  from  a  relieving 
officer.  The  man  died  on  the  20th  January. 
The  case  was  not  in  any  way  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  relieving  officers. 

3 

Sarah  Underwood ;  194, 
Hanbury  Street,  Spital- 
fields  ;  widow  of  Alfred 
LTnderwood,  a  green- 
grocer. 

67 

>i 

Bronchitis  and  pleurisy, 
accelerated  by  want 
of  nursing. 

The  deceased  applied  to  the  relieving  officer  for 
an  order  on  the  19tb  January,  1904,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  infirmary  at  11.40  a.m.  from 
the  Salvation  Army  shelter  in  Hanbury  Street, 
Spitalfields,  dangerously  ill.  She  died  at  11,5 
p.m.  the  same  day.  No  application  was 
previously  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  deceased 
for  relief. 

4 

James  Mack  :  19,  Brick 
Lane,  Spitalfields ; 
hawker. 

48 

Heart  failure,  accele- 
rated by  want  of 
sufficient  food. 

Application  was  made  to  the  relieving  officer  for 
the  admission  of  this  man  to  the  infirmary  on 
the  2nd  March,  1904.  He  was  conveyed 
thither  in  the  guardians' ambulance  from  19, 
Brick  Lane,  Spitalfields,  and  admitted  in  an 
unconscious  condition.  He  died  on  the  5th 
March.  The  ca.'se  was  not  previously  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  guardians'  officers. 

Application  was  made  to  the  relieving  officer  for 
the  admission  of  the  deceased  to  the  infirmary 
on  the  3rd  March,  1904.  She  was  conveyed  in 
the  guardians'  ambulance  from  58,  Flower  and 
Dean  Street,  and  admitted  in  a  dying  condition 
at4.25_p.m.  She  died  on  4th  March.  She  had 
been  in  the  infirmary  previously,  and  was 
always  admitted  on  application. 

6 

Ellen  C  0  V  e  n  t  r  y,  58, 
Flower  and  Dean 
Street,  Spitalfields  ; 
charwoman,  unmarried 

37 

Acute  bronchitis  and 
phthisis,-  accelerated 
by  want  of  food  and 
exposure. 

6 

Sarah  Kirby  ;  address 
unknown  ;  charwoman, 
widow. 

44 

>» 

Phthisis,  accelerated  by 
want  of  food,  ex- 
posure, and  want  of 
nursing. 

The  deceased  was  found  in  White's  Row,  Spital- 
fields, and  iirought  to  the  infirmary  by  the 
police.  She  was  at  once  admitted  by  the 
assistant  medical  superintendent ;  but  she  was 
in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  it  was  too  late  for 
her  to  rally.  The  case  was  not  previously 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  guardians'  officers. 
No  application  was  received  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  deceased  for  relief  of  any  kind. 

7 

Alfred  Bryant  ;  24,  Sam- 
uda  Street,  Poplar ; 
dock  labourer. 

65 

)I 

Phthisis  and  neglect, 
accelerated  by  want 
of  sufficient  food. 

The  relieving  officer  for  the  di-trict  in  which  this 
man  died  reports  that  no  ajiplication  of  any 
description  had  l^een  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  deceased  for  relief.  Tlie  case  was  not 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  relieving 
officer  until  he  was  informed  by  the  coroner's 
officer  that  an  inquest  was  to  be  held. 

8 

George  Ernest  Johnson  ; 
St.  George's  Infirmary ; 
corn  merchant's  assist- 
ant. 

About  40 
years. 

Pneumonia  consequent 
on  alcoholism  and 
exposure. 

The  deceased  was  admitted  into  the  infirmary 
without  a  relieving  officer's  order.  The 
guardians  or  their  officers  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  case,  and  no  previous  applica- 
tion was  made  to  them  by  the  deceased. 

9 

Charles  Arnold  ;   5,  St. 
John's  Hill,  St.  George's, 
E.  ;  fish  porter. 

65  years 

Phthisis,  accelerated  by 
want  of  proper  food 
and  attention. 

The  deceased  made  no  application  to  the  relieving: 
officers  for  relief.  The  guardians  ()r  their  officers 
have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  case. 

10 

Annie  Elliott,  49,  Chick- 
sand  Street,  Spital- 
fields ;  widow  of  W. 
H.  Elliott,  army  pen- 
sion or. 

52 

I) 

Pneumonia,  accelerated 
by  exposure  in  the 
street  while  in  an 
epileptic  fit. 

The  deceased  was  found  in  Brick  Lane,  Spital- 
fields ;  she  was  brought  to  the  infirmary  by  the 
jiolice,  and  at  once  admitted  by  the  assistant 
medical  sujierintendent.  The  guardians'  officers 
had  no  previous  knowledge  of  tlie  case.  No 
application  was  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
decea.sed  for  relief. 

Nos.  8,  9,  are  under  the  head  of  St.  George's  in-tlie-East,  ami  No.  7  of  Poplar,  all  tlie  rest  are  under  Wi:iiec'...Tp  1. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Dodd,  Oxford  {Q.  25612). 


CASES  OF  STARVATION,  ETC. 


Illusteative  Cases  where  the  Poor  have  failed  to  obtain  Necessary  Relief  to  which  they  were 

ENTITLED  UNDER  THE  PoOR  LaW  ;    AND   INSTANCES    OF  DEFAULTS  AND    DEFECTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  BY 

THE  Local  Government  Board. 


1.  When  giving  evidence  before  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission, Dr.  Downes  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  evidence, 
that  the  Commission  could  investigate,  of  cases  where  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Poor  Law  have  failed  to  recom- 
mend, or  the  relieving  officers  to  give,  or  the  guardians 
to  allow,  the  necessary  relief.  I  replied  that  I  thought  I 
could  send  some,  and  then  he  asked  me  to  supply  the 
Commission  with  those  sort  of  cases.  (Qs.  25610-12.) 
I  accordingly  forward  a  full  accoimt  of  a  few,  and  a  short 
note  of  some  other  illustrative  cetses,  with  the  evidence 
oa  which  the  statement  is  based.  It  will  be  seen  that 
for  the  most  part  they  are  taken  from  accounts  of  legal 
proceedings,  so  that  further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  coroners,  or  magistrates,  or  magistrates'  clerks, 
of  the  courts  in  which  the  proceedings  were  taken. 

2.  The  object  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  stated  in  the  Statute 
Book,  is  to  give  "  necessary  relief "  to  the  poor,  etc. 
(43  Eliz.  c.  2),  and  this  object  fails  most  conspicuously 
when  a  person  dies  of  starvation,  whether  he  has  been 
refused  relief,  or  has  been  deterred  from  applying  foi  it 
either  by  the  attitude  of  the  administrators  of  the  Poor 
Law,  or  from  his  ignorance  of  his  legal  rights  or  of  the 
methods  by  which  he  may  obtain  them.  From  a  public 
health  point  of  view,  a  needless  death  from  starvation  or 


an  unrelieved  case  of  disease  is  also  equally  to  be  deplored 
from  whatever  cause  it  arises ;  and  the  infection  of  the 
public  from  a  case  is  the  same  whether  medical  relief  has 
been  refused  or  not  applied  for. 

3.  The  cases  given  in  Section  A  are  cases  in  which  the 
guardians  or  their  officers  have  apparently  failed  to  give 
adequate  relief  or  have  acted  harshly.  In  those  given  in 
Section  B  no  application  for  relief  appears  to  have  been 
made,  and  the  cause  for  such  non-application  will  be 
discussed  briefly  hereafter.  I  believe  they  throw  great 
light  on  the  causes  of  failure  of  the  Poor  Law  to  afford 
necessary  relief  in  our  towns  ;  and  indicate  that  such 
failure  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  individual  guardians 
or  officers.  The  cases  in  Sections  C  and  D  involve  neglect 
or  refusal  to  give  "  necessary  relief,"  not  resulting  (as  far  as 
is  known)  in  death.  The  numerous  starvation  cases  in 
Section  E  relate  chiefly  to  Whitechapel.  It  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  not  cases  of  refusal  of  relief,*  but  that  the 
applications  were  all  made  too  late.  The  people  did  not 
apply,  and  nobody  applied  on  their  behalf  until  they  were 
dying. 


*  Except  one  or  two  cases  not  connected  with  White- 
chapel. 


Section  A. 


Cases  where  the  Guardians  or  their  Officers  failed  to  give  Necessary  Relief. 


(I)  Lambeth  Union — Williams'  Case. 


4.  In  this  case  a  child  of  Charles  Williams,  a  labourer 
out  of  employment,  was  starved  to  death.  The  guardians' 
own  statement  shows  utterly  inadequate  relief  to  the 
family.  The  case  was  a  specially  cruel  one  as  there  were 
newly  bom  twins,  on  one  of  whom  the  inquest  was  held. 
My  information  is  derived  from  a  report  of  the  inquest 
in  the  Daily  News  of  April  7th,  1905,  and  the  guardians' 
own  statement.  A  full  account  of  this  case  is  given  in 
my  evidence.    (Q.  25531.) 

5.  Policy  of  Union. — "  Relief  has  been  for  many  years 
carefully  administered  and  the  tendency  has  been  to 


limit  out-relief  "  (per  Sir  William  Chance  in  "  Decade  of 
London  Pauperism,"  p.  14).  This  was  an  "  indoor  "  * 
xmion  in  1905.  The  cost  of  relief  in  the  union  for  year 
ended  Lady  Day,  1901,  per  head  of  population  (census 
1901)  was  IVs.f 


*  By  "  iudoor  "  unions  I  mean  those  which  treat  more 
tlian  half  their  paupers  by  means  of  indoor  relief.  Outside 
London  only  about  twelve  unions  are  "  indoor." 

f  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  return  of  August  ISth;  1904. 


(2)  Southwark  Union — Campbdl's  Case. 


Page 

6.  Account  of  Case, — Report  of  Proceedings 

before  the  Magistrate  .       .       -       -  528 

Defence  of  Guardians  and  Relieving  Officer  : 

(i)  Letter  from  Guardians  to  Local 

Government  Board    -       -       -  528 

(ii)  Report  of  Relieving  Officer       -  528 

(iii)  Supplemental  Report  of  Same     -  529 


Proceedings    of    Southwark    Board  of 

Guardians  52  S 

Observations  on  above  Case  -  -  -  529 
Policy  of  Southwark  Union  as  to  Relief      -  530 

7.  In  this  case  the  burial  of  a  child  of  a  destitute 
labourer  out  of  work,  named  Campbell,  was  refused  and 
delayed  for  many  days  by  the  guardians  and  their  officer, 
so  that  the  child  lay  unburied  in  a  hospital  mortuary 
for  sixteen  days  ;   and  under  painful  circumstances  the 
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Handed  in  bij  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Dodd.  Oxford  (Q.  S5G1S). 


Cases  of  Starvation,  Etc 
father  was  compelled  by  the  guardians  to  work  in  the 
guardians'  labour  yard  before  the  burial  order  was  given. 
"By  the  guardians'  action  the  mother  was  deprived  of 
necessary  food. 


-continued. 


Account  of  Case. 
8.  Mrs.  Campbell  (the  mother  of  the  child)  applied  to 
the  magistrate,  Mr.  Rose,  on  May  27th,  1905,  for  advice 
and  assistance.  The  following  account  of  the  application 
and  of  the  report  of  Police  Sergeant  Cobbett,  sent  by  Mr. 
Rose  to  enquire  into  the  case,  is  given  verbatim  from  the 
Daily  News  of  May  29th,  and  I  give  subsequently  the 
defence  of  the  relieving  officer  and  of-  the  guardians. 

fS9.  "  A  startling  story  of  an  unburied  baby  was  told  to 
the  magistrate  at  Tower  Bridge  on  Saturday  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Campbell,  a  young  married  woman,  of  58, 
Webber  Street,  Blackfriars,  who  was  seeking  advice  and 
assistance.  The  applicant  stated  that  her  thirteen  months' 
old  child  died  on  May  16th  from  pneumonia  in  the  Evelina 
Hospital.  On  the  following  morning  she  went  to  one  of 
the  relieving  officers  of  th?  Southwark  Union,  taking  with 
her  the  certificate  of  death.  She  explained  that  they  had  no 
money  as  her  husband  was  out  of  work,  and  asked  for  an 
order  for  burial.  Upon  being  told  that  her  husband  must 
apply  on  the  following  morning,  she  accompanied  him 
on  the  18th  to  the  relieving  officer.  They  were  then  in- 
formed that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  guardians  on  the  24th.  Her  husband 
went,  and  was  told  that  before  ho  could  be  granted  a 
■burial  order  he  would  have  to  break  stones  for  the  guar- 
dians for  two  days  and  pay  Is.  per  week  until  the  cost  of 
the  funeral  was  refunded.  Her  husband  worked  at  the 
stoneyard  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  but  what  money  he 
earned  was  retained  as  part  payment.  On  Friday  evening 
he  was  given  the  burial  order  and  referred  to  an  under- 
taker. In  the  meantime  the  body  of  the  child  had  been 
lying  in  the  hospital  mortuary  uncoffined,  and  they  were 
informed  the  burial  could  not  take  place  until  next 
Wednesday— sixteen  days  after  death.  On  account 
of  her  husband  working  at  the  stoneyard  he  was  unable 
to  earn  a  shilling  elsewhere,  and  she  was  starving.  She 
had  left  home  that  morning  without  any  breakfast. 

"  Mr.  Rose  :  If  what  you  say  is  true  there  has  been 
an  abuse  of  the  regulations.  It  seems  most  improper.  I 
will  have  enquiries  made. 

f  "  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  sitting  Warrant  Sergeant 
Cobbett  reported  the  result  of  his  enquiries,  which  com- 
pletely endorsed  the  poor  woman's  statement,  and  added 
that  the  deceased  infant  had  now  been  coffined  and  re- 
moved to  the  mortuary,  but  could  not  be  buried  until 
W'ednesday  next,  as  the  only  burial  days  for  the  parish 
were  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

"  Mr.  Rose  :  What  explanation  do  they  give  of  the 

(jpja,y  7  They  could  give  no  explanation  except  that 

they  had  done  all  they  possibly  could.  If  the  undertaker 
had  received  the  order  before  10  a.m.  on  Friday  last  the 
burial  might  have  been  done  on  that  day,  but  he  did  not 
receive  it  until  6  p.m. 

R,"  The  Applicant :  My  husband  had  to  break  stones  all 
day  on  Thursday  and  Friday  before  I   got  the  order. 

"  Mr.  Rose  said  the  fact  remained  that  the  body  would 
lie  sixteen  days  unburied.  The  explanation  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  mother  feeling 
aggrieved  about  it.  He  should  require  a  further  report, 
and  meanwhile  he  gave  the  applicant  10s.  from  the  poor 
box." 

The  Guardians'  Defence. 
10.  In  January,  1907,  I  wrote  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Southwark  Guardians  stating  that  I  was  about  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  a  number  of 
cases  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  proposed  to  include  the  cases  of  Campbell  and 
l^erce  (see  p.  530  below)  and  saying,  "  I  .shall  be  glad  of 
any  information  which  your  board  will  give  me  as  to  these 
cases."  The  clerk  courteously  forwarded  me  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  minutes  of  the  board,  giving  an  account 
of  their  proceedings,  and  also  copies  of  his  letter  to  the 
Local  Government  Beard  and  of  two  reports  from  the 


relieving  officer.  (See  below.)  I  liave  send  the  whole  of 
the  documents  forwarded  to  me,  and  hive  given  th'- 
defence  in  full.  I  have  given  oily  the  substance  of 
the  minutes  in  this  Appendix,  but  if  desired  tliey  could 
be  printed  verbatim.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  MaeVeagh, 
M.P,,  gave  notice  that  he  would  "ak  a  question"  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  that  thereupon  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  wrote  to  the  guardians,  and  then  the  clerk 
to  the  guardians  replied  as  follows  :  — 

11.  Copy  of  letter  to  Local  Government  Board  (from 
the  Clerk  to  the  Southwark  Board  of  Guardians)  :  

".June  •2nd,  1905. 
"  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  30th  ultimo.  No.  A.,  1905,  enclosi  ie  copy  notice 
of  a  question  proposed  to  be  adcb-es  ed  to  the  President  in 
the  House  of  Commons  regarding  the  ease  of  a  child 
named  Campbell,  by  Mr.  MacVeagii,  M.P.,  on  Wednesday 
next. 

"  As  there  will  be  no  meeting  of  my  board  until  Thurs- 
day, the  8th  instant,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
obt  ain  and  forward  to  you  their  observations  in  ret^ard 
to  the  matter.  I  am.  however,  instructed  by  the  district 
relief  committee  (which  dealt  with  the  ca^e)  to  enclose 
herewith  statements  of  the  relieving  officer  respecting 
the  case  referred  to  and  to  point  out  that  the  committee, 
in  making  the  order  for  Frederick  Campbell  to  do  two 
days'  work  for  the  burial  order,  were  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  both  he  and  his  wife  were  able-bodied  and  not 
entirely  without  means,  and  that  no  provision  had  been 
made  by  them  through  rny  club  or  othermse  for  the 
child's  burial,  which  could  have  been  provided  for  by 
payment  of  a  very  nominal  weekly  sum,  and  that  in 
a  neighbourhood  such  as  Sou'hwark  applications  of  a 
similar  character  would  become  more  numerous  than  they 
are  were  not  some  check  placed  upon  them.  I  am  als  i 
to  point  out  that  it  is  entirely  op'ioral  wi  h  the  guardians 
whether  they  will  undertake  the  burial  of  a  dead  body  of 
any  person  under  the  powers  given  by  7  &  8  Vict.,  Chap. 
101,  Sec.  31,  and  that  they  may  prescribe  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  they  will  consent  to  bury  a  body  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  rates.  " 

"  I  may  add  that  the  man  was  not  ordered  to  break 
stones  as  stated  in  Mr.  MaoVeagh's  question  nor  did  he 
do  so,  the  work  he  performed  being;  wood  sawing. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  am  to  express  the  regret  of  the 
committee  that  owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of  the  re- 
lieving officer  on  the  26th  instant  the  order  of  burial  waT 
not  given  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  burial  to  take 
place  on  Saturday,  May  27th.  the  consequence  being  that 
the  burial  could  not  take  place  till  May  31st. — I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Henry  C.  .Jones. 

"  (Clerk).  4 
"  To  the  Secretary.  Local  Government  Board." 

12.  Copy  of  letter  of  relieving  officer  to  the  clerk  of 
the  Southwark  Board  : —  .( 

"Northern  Relief  Station. 
"  May  31.st,  1905. 
"  Dear  Sir. — In  reply  to  your  communication  of  to- 
day's date,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Frederick  Campbell 
(23),  wife,  Margaret  (22),  ni  children,  residing  at  58, 
Webber  Street,  a  casualty  lal[ourer],  now  selling  songs 
in  the  streets,  earning  about  ICs.  per  week,  applied  to 
me  on  Thursday,  May  18th.  at  12.35  p.m.  for  an  order  for 
burial  of  deceased  cliild.  Frederick  Lawrence  Campbell, 
ajed  13  months. 

"  He  stated  that  the  child  died  in  the  Evelina  Hospital 
the  16th  instant,  at  11.55  p.m.,  and  that  the  body  had 
been  removed  to  the  hospital  mortuary,  where  it  was  then 
lying- 

"  I  instructed  him  to  attend  before  the  r 'lief  com- 
mittee at  their  meeting  on  Wednesday,  24th  instant. 

"  Applicant  attended  and  was  ordered  to  do  two  days' 
work  by  the  relief  committee.  No  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  parents,  through  club,  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise, for  the  buiial  of  the  child.    On  the  same  evening 
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in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  committee  I 
gave  applicant  an  order  for  work  in  the  labour  yard,  which 
he  accepted,  agreeing  to  do  the  work,  which  he  did  on 
Thursday,  25th,  and  Friday,  26th  inst. 

"  An  order  for  child's  burial  was  consequently  given 
by  the  relieving  officer  on  completion  of  the  work  between 
5  and  6  p.m.,  26th  instant,  the  body  at  that  time  still 
being  in  the  hospital  mortuary. 

"  The  application  of  Frederick  Campbell  was  for 
burial  of  deceased  child  only,  and  no  representa*:ions  were 
made  as  to  either  he  or  his  wife  being  in  a  starving  con- 
dition, nor  have  I  received  any  further  application  from 
Campbell,  his  wife,  or  any  person  on  their  behalf  for 
further  relief. — I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  H.  W. 

"  Relieving  Officer,  District. 

"H.  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians." 

13.  Copy  of  supplemental  report  by  Mr.  W.,  Relieving 
Officer  to  Guardians  (addressed  to  the  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians). 

"Northern  Relief  Station,  81,  Borough  Road, 
!  "June  \st,  1905. 

re  r rederick  Campbell. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Adverting  to  previous  report  on  this  case, 
I  now  recollect  Margaret  Campbell  applying  to  me  at  the 
Relief  Station  about  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  May  17th 
(as  I  was  preparing  particulars  of  the  new  cases  for  the 
relief  committee),  for  burial  of  child. 

"  I  remember  informing  her  that  her  husband  had 
better  see  me  to-morrow  morning  and  bring  certificate 
with  him,  which  he  did. 

"  I  did  not  enter  the  application  then  because  I  felt 
it  necessary  to  see  the  man,  as  is  usual  in  all  cases  of  this 
kind  as  well  as  other  forms  of  relief,  in  order  to  ascertain 
from  the  head  of  family  whether  or  not  he  is  in  a  position 
to  contribute,  knowing  the  desire  of  my  committee  to 
have  full  facts  and  particulars  before  them  (if  possible  to 
be  obtained)  before  finally  settling  the  case.  This  ap- 
peared possible  in  this  instance  and  I  now  recollect  that 
the  child  only  died  the  day  previous.  The  usual  pro- 
cedure of  my  committee  actuated  me  in  this  as  in  all  my 
dealings  with  cases  about  which  instructions  have  been 
received  to  bring  before  them,  and  I  have  ever  before 
me  this  fact,  that  full  particulars  are  wanted  of  all  cases 
so  brought.  I  also  beg  to  state  that  the  preparation 
of  these  sheets  of  particulars  of  new  cases  take  some 
little  time,  and  this  fact  must  have  also  actuated  me 
and  made  me  over  anxious.  I  do  not  wish  to  try  to 
wholly  justify  my  serious  omission,  only  as  to  the  way 
in  which  I  was  actuated  at  the  time,  but  I  most  respect- 
fully beg  to  submit  here  that  I  am  positive  had  I  not 
fallen  sick  at  this  particular  time  this  would  have  been 
avoided,  as  I  should  have  been  able  to  adopt  my  usual  pro- 
cedure of  similar  cases,  which  would  have  insured  the  child's 
burial  on  the  day  anticipated  by  the  parents,  i.e.,  Saturday, 
May  27th. — I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

"  (Signed)  H.  W. 

"  Relieving  Officer,  District. 

"H.  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians." 

Proceedings  of  the  Southwark  Board  of 
Guardians. 

14.  The  Southwark  Guardians  met  on  June  8th,  and  a 
communication  dated  May  30th  v/as  read  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  stating  that  Mr.  MacVeagh  had 
given  notice  of  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
asking  for  the  guardians'  observations  and  those  of  the 
relieving  officer  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

At  this  same  meeting  of  the  board  two  reports  from  the 
St.  George's  Committee  were  read.  The  first,  Saturday, 
May  31st,  stated  that : — 


"  The  committee  have  obtained  a  report  from  Mr.  W., 
relieving  officer,  in  regard  to  the  case  and  approved  of 
the  reply  to  the  communication.  The  committee  desire, 
however,  to  inform  the  board  that  the  relieving  officer's 
application  and  report  book  shows  that  the  application 
was  made  to  him  on  May  18tb,  whereas  Mr.  W.  admitted 
to  the  committee  to-day  that  Mrs.  Campbell  first  saw 
him  in  rega.rd  to  the  matter  on  the  17th  instant.  No 
record  of  this  was  made  in  the  application  and  report  book, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  guardians." 

The  second  report  of  the  committee  (dated  June 
7th)  referred  also  to  the  relieving  officer's  letter  of  June 
1st  (see  above),  and  merely  recommended  that  !Mr.  W. 
should  be  called  on  to  resign  and  instructed  him  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  board  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  any  further  explanation  that  he  might  desire. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  the  clerk  read  the  entry 
in  the  application  and  report  book  and  correspondence 
and  reports  of  the  relieving  officer  relating  to  the  case, 
and  after  a  division  it  was  resolved  that  the  reports  of 
the  committee  be  "  approved  and  adopted,"  except  that 
instead  of  the  relieving  officer  being  called  on  to  resign, 
he  was  called  before  the  board  and  censured  by  the 
chairman. 

The  Local  Government  Board  -wrote  on  June  22nd  to 
enquire  about  the  case,  and  on  July  6th  wrote  stating 
that  they  concurred  in  the  censure  passed  by  the  guardians 
on  the  relieving  officer. 

Observations  on  above  Case.    (Southwark,  No.  1.) 

15.  (1)  The  guardians  state  (p.  52  )  that  Campbell 
and  his  wife  "were  not  entirely  without  means."  The 
only  foundation  for  the  statement  appears  in  the  letter 
of  the  relieving  officer  where  he  says  (p.  52  )  that  their 
earnings  were  about  10s.  a  week.  This  was  obviously 
insufficient  for  lodging  and  food,  so  that  really  they  were 
entirely  without  means  of  paying  for  the  burial  of  their 
child.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  » 
single  shilling  in  their  pockets.  The  statement  of  the 
guardians  was,  therefore,  incorrect. 

(2)  The  committee  and  the  relieving  officer,  as  one 
of  their  defences,  say  that  the  man  had  not  put  the 
child  into  a  burial  club  (see  p.  52  ).  It  is  obvious  that 
with  his  very  small  earnings  it  was  his  duty  to  spend  every 
penny  on  keeping  his  child,  his  wife,  and  himself  alive, 
rather  than  make  careful  preparation  for  the  infant's 
burial  when  it  was  not  yet  dead. 

(3)  The  guardians'  disclaimer  of  the  duty  of  "  burial 
of  dead  bodies  "  indicates  a  serious  danger  to  the  public 
health  of  Southwark,  unless  either  the  law  is  altered  so 
as  to  compel  the  guardians  to  bury  when  necessary, 
or  the  administration  of  the  Act  is  taken  from  the  guar- 
dians and  put  into  the  hands  of  other  authorities. 

(4)  The  omission  of  the  relieving  officer  to  enter  the 
application  for  relief  was  of  course  disobedience  to  G.C.O. 
of  July  24th,  1847.    Art  215,  No.  2.* 

It  will  be  seen  also  from  the  letter  of  the  relieving  officer 
of  June  1st  (p.  529)  that  he  was  partly  misled  by  the  idea 
that  the  head  of  the  family  must  apply  (see  par.  110  (4) 
of  evidence,  and  page  522  above),  and  that  he  was  most 
anxious  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  committee,  who 
always  wanted  all  possible  information  before  relief  was 
given  (p.  52  ). 

The  committee  admit  in  their  letter  to  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  that  they  made  the  order  that  the  man 
was  to  do  two  days'  work  for  the  burial  order  (p.  52^).  I 
submit  that  the  relieving  officer  was  less  to  blame  than  the 


*  I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  by  the  L.G.B.  tliat  the 
Order  should  be  literally  obeyed  ;  and  tliat  when  a  person 
applies  for  relief  (of  whatever  kind)  and  the  ''house"  is 
offered,  or  if  he  is  induced  to  withdraw  his  application  by 
thread  of  cost  being  put  on  loan  or  otherwise,  or  a  womaD 
is  told  that  her  husband  should  apply— still  the  application 
should  be  reporte'. 
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Southwark  Guardians  ;  and  that,  from  a  public  health 
point  of  view,  their  conduct  was  most  disastrous.  On 
tho  information  before  me  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  expressed  any  disapproval 
of  the  conduct  of  the  guardians,  or  have  taken  any  steps 
to  prevent  repetition  of  such  conduct,  or  that  they  would 
ever  have  moved  in  the  matter  had  not  Mr.  MacVeagh 
asked  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Policy  and  Administration  of  Southwark  Ijniok. 

16.  Sir  W.  Chance  says :  "  The  results  of  its  relief- 
administration  show  up  very  well  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  neighbouring  unions  of  St.  Olave's  and  Cam- 
be- well"  ("Decade  of  London  Pauperism,"  p.  21).  It 
was  emphatically  an  indoor  union  in  1905.  Its  cost  per 
head  of  population  in  the  census  year,  1901,  was  17s. 


(3)  Southwark  Union— Pierce's  Case. 


17.  In  this  case  a  man  named  Pierce  stated  that  on 
May  20th,  1905,  having  slept  the  night  previously  at  a 
lodging  house,  No.  80,  Blackfriars  Road,  he  applied  for 
an  order  for  admission  to  the  infirmary  or  hospital,  which 
was  refused  by  Mr.  W.,*  the  relieving  officer  on  duty, 
who  referred  him  to  the  casual  wards,  where  he  was 
also  refused  admission  and  referred  back  to  the  relieving 
officer,  with  the  result  that  he  had  to  remain  in  the  street 
all  night. 

Guardians'  Proceedings   and   Relieving  Officer's 
Defence. 

18.  The  above  statement  was  made  on  May  25th  to  the 
City  Guardians  and  forwarded  by  their  clerk  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Southwark  Board,  and  reported  by  the 
committee  to  tho  board,  with  a  report  which  the  com- 
mittee obtained  from  the  relieving  officer.  The  last- 
mentioned  was  as  follows  : — 

Southwark  Union,  London. 

19.  (Copy):— 

"  Northern  Relief  Station,  81,  Borough  Road, 

"June  5th,  1905. 
"re  Paid  William  Pierce. 
"To  the  Christchurch  and  St.  Saviour's  Committee. 
"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  request 
to  be  furnished  by  me  wth  a  report  on  communication 
forwarded  to  you  and  emanating  from  the  above-named 
person,  in  which  he  casts  refiections  on  certain  officers 
of  this  union,  myself  in  particular,  most  respectfully 
beg  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts  in  answer 
thereto  and  submit  that  further  substantiation  of  them 
could  be  obtained  if  considered  necessary. 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  I  dealt  with  this  man  in  the  absence  of 
tho  proper  officer  of  the  district  at  3  p.m.  on  Saturday 
afternoon  of  date  mentioned.  I  went  fully  into  his  case 
as  he  has  observed,  for  he  certainly  impressed  me  as  a 
man  ^^•ell  able  both  nieutallj'  and  physically  to  take 
care  of  himself.  The  address  he  gave  me  was  80,  Black- 
friars Road,  and  was  there  one  night  only.  He  also 
stated  he  had  lodged  in  other  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  could  not  give  addresses.  We  have  a  great  many 
■cases  from  lodging-houses  and  shelters  in  the  district 
And  a  great  many  of  them  are  '  one  night  only.' 

"  He  appUed  for  admission  into  infirmary,  and  when 
asked  why  he  complained  of  boils  and  when  asked 
the  worst  place  affected  he  showed  me  his  leg  inside  my 
office.  I  could  see  nothing  much  the  matter,  and  as  he 
did  not  complain  of  being  ill  and  certainly  did  not  appear 
to  be  so,  I  informed  him  I  could  not  give  an  order  for  the 
infirmarj' — neither  did  he  appear  to  be  a  suitable  case  for 
that  institution.  With  regard  to  hospitals  I  told  him 
I  was  unable  to  give  orders  for  admission  thereto. 

♦  This  relieving  oltictr  is  the  same  person  as  the  one  in 
the  Campbell  case  (see  p.  528  above). 

t  The  clerk  to  the  guardians  hail  (as  in  the  former  case, 
see  p.  528)  sent  me  tlie  minutes  of  their  proceedings  as  to  this 
case,  with  the  explanation  of  the  relieving  officer.  I  liave 
tuuimatised  the  minutes  and  given  tlic  explanation  in  full, 
Aiid  have  forwarded  to  the  Conimi=.--ion  all  the  documents 
aent  to  me. 


"  Bearing  in  mind  a  communication  received  some  time 
ago  from  the  guardians  relating  to  matters  of  this  kind, 
I  considered  this  case  would  be  well  met  and  requirements 
well  answered  by  his  admission  into  the  casual  wards,  to 
which  I  referred  him.  What  transpired  after  he  left  this 
office  I  did  not  know  then,  but  since  receiving  your  com- 
munication I  have  found  out  a  little.  In  support  of  my 
assertion  that  he  was  not  ill  I  beg  to  state  that  the  librarian 
of  Christchurch  Library  states  that  when  the  man  ap- 
proached him  for  directions  he  had  a  clay  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  which  he  had  evidently  been  smoking,  and  far 
from  impressed  him  as  being  ill,  in  fact  just  the  reverse. 

"  I  find  on  enquiry  at  the  casual  wards  that  he  apphed 
there  at  5.50  p.m.,  i.e.,  half-an-hour  before  opening  time. 
He  is  known  there  as  a  lazy,  habitual  tramp.  Ho  gave 
the  address  80,  Blackfriars  Road,  and  was  referred  back 
to  relieving  officer  as  he  states,  but  was  told  to  come  back 
to  the  casual  ward  again  if  he  failed  to  see  the  relieving 
officer,  which  he  did  not  do.  Whether  or  not  he  returned 
to  these  offices  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  did  not  leave  till 
6.20  p.m.  If  he  had  knocked  the  door  would  have 
openedj  but  so  far  as  I  can  remember  it  was  open  when  I 
left.  He  did  not  come  to  my  private  address.  I  saw  him 
later  in  the  evening  in  the  St.  Saviour's  Library  and  he 
was  not  ill  then,  neither  did  liis  leg  ajjpear  to  trouble  him  ; 
at  any  rate,  he  was  not  sitting  do^\^l.  He  did  not  address 
me. 

"  With  regard  to  his  statement  that  he  has  managed 
to  exist  until  now  I  have  just  a  few  words  to  say.  When 
making  his  application,  amongst  other  statements  he  said 
he  had  been  twenty  years  in  the  States  of  America,  but 
could  not  take  his  memory  back  further  than  that.  He 
returned  to  England  five  years  ago  and  this  last  two  years 
he  had  been  wandering  about.  He  said  the  people  of 
this  country  would  do  well  to  pay  the  jiassage  back  of  all 
Americans  who  fail  to  get  a  living  over  here  and  in  his 
opinion  they  were  fools  who  did  not  do  so  as  it  Avas  much 
cheaper  than  keeping  them. 

"  This  peculiar  statement  carried  me  back  as  I  had 
previously  heard  a  similar  one — I  find  on  reference  back 
that  this  statement  came  from  the  same  individual  on  the 
night  of  August  8th  last,  at  11.40  ■p.m.  It  was  to  tho 
effect  that  this  country  would  do  better  by  advancing 
him  £3  to  pay  his  passage  back  to  America.  He  told  me 
then  he  had  been  a  publisher  and  used  to  earn  50  dollars 
a  week  over  there.  He  left  it  some  four  years  ago  to  see 
England  and  this  last  two  years  he  had  been  wandering 
about.  This  is  only  a  very  small  portion  of  his  statement 
that  night.  On  that  occasion  I  took  him  personally  to 
the  casual  (as  he  stated  he  had  been  refused)  and  he 
was  taken  in. 

"  In  conclusion  to  the  foregoing  I  respectfully  beg  to 
submit  that  I  was  actuated  in  this  case,  as  with  all  others, 
by  instructional  letter  from  the  guardians  to  the  reUeving 
officers  some  time  ago  in  which  we  are  requested  to  bo 
careful  of  admitting  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  matter  of  settlement. — I  am,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  {Signed)  H.  W. 

"  Relieving  Officer,  District. 

"To  Christchurch  and  St.  Saviour's  Committee." 
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Cases  of  Starvat 

20.  At  the  board  after  the  report  had  been  "  received  " 
it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  board  proceed  to 
the  next  business,  but  this  on  being  put  to  the  vote 
was  not  carried,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  reheving 
officer  be  informed  that,  as  the  man  had  slept  the  previous 
night  at  80,  Blackfria.i's  Road,  an  order  for  admission  to 
the  workhouse  should  have  been  given  him  instead  of  his 
being  referred  to  the  casual  wards. 

Observations. 

21.  It  is  obvious  that  the  man  was  entitled  to  an  order 
cither  for  the  infirmary  or  for  the  workhouse,  when  he 
could  have  seen  the  doctor  in  due  course. 


N,  ^Tc— -continued. 

The  relieving  officer  pleads,  in  his  defence,  a  "com- 
munication from  the  guardians  relating  to  matters  of 
this  kind  "  and  an  "  instructional  letter  "  in  which  the 
relieving  officers  were  to  be  "  careful  of  admitting  and  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  matter  of  settlement  " 
(p.  520).  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
call  for  these  documents.  I  believe  that  there  has  been 
an  attempt  by  some  boards  of  guardians  to  offer  the 
casual  ward  to  persons  entitled  to  admission  into  the 
workliouse  and  think  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
issue  a  circular  pointing  out  their  duty  in  this  matter. 


(4)  Shoreditch — Annie  Higgs'  Ca-'^e- 


22.  The  following  account  is  given  in  the  Daily  News 
of  July  20th,  1905  :— 

"FIGHTING  POVERTY. 

"Sad  Story  from  Shoreditch. 

"  A  painful  story  was  unfolded  at  the  Shoreditch 
Coroner's  Court  yesterday — a  story  of  a  widow's  heroic 
struggle  and  death  from  stavvation. 

"  The  woman's  name  was  Annie  Higgs,  a  middle-aged 
widow  of  a  compositor. 

'  "  Emil^',  a  fourteen-yoar-oJd  daughter,  sail  her  father 
died  in  Novcm'  er,  and  since  then  her  mother  had  earned 
a  little  at  feathcr-ciirling.  Witness  was  earning  half-a- 
crown  a  week,  and  that  with  what  her  mother  earned  was 
all  they  had  to  live  on.  The  rent  of  tl  e  one  room  which 
deceased,  witness,  and  her  two  sisters,  agel  ten  years 
and  seven  respectively,  occupied,  was  3s.  6d.  per  week, 
but  this  had  not  been  paid  for  some  time.  The  previous 
morning  the  deceased  called  her  daughter  Emily,  and 
said:  'I  am  dying.'  Two  lodgers  were  called,  and  to 
them  the  deceased  said :  '  I  am  a  dying  woman,  for  God's 
sake,  save  me.'  Dr.  Garrett  was  called,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  house  at  3.45  a.m.  found  the  poor  woman  dead. 

"  After  the  death  of  her  husband  the  deceased  was 
allowed  temporary  outdoor  relief,  hut  this  was  stopped 
on  the  eldest  daughter  arriving  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
last  Fehriiary.    ('Shame''  from  the  'iury.)" 

"  Thomas  Wilson,  coroner's  officer,  stated  that  when  he 
visited  the  room  he  found  the  place  very  clean,  but  there 
was  neither  food  nor  money  there,  and  very  little  furniture. 

"  In  the  room  he  found  a  notice  to  cjuit,  wliich  ran  : 
'  Mrs.  Higg>  I  cannot  allow  you  to  remain  any  longer. 
You  must,  thercfoie,  leave  at  once.  I  don't  wish  to  send 
our  men  to  put  your  things  outside.' 

"  A  juror  asked  where  the  relieving  officer  was,  and  the 
coroner  replied  that  he  had  been  informed  of  tlie  inquest, 
but  was  not  present. 

"  Dr.  Henry  Edward  Garrett  said  death  was  due  to 
heart  failure,  resulting  from  generpJ  bodily  weakness, 
from  want  of  food,  and  heart  cliseaso.  She  had  hrxl  no 
food  recently,  the  stomach  and  bowels  being  empty. 

"  Emily,  recalle  1,  was  asked  by  the  coroner  whether 
her  mother  had  had  enough  to  eat  lately,  and  replied 
in  the  affirmat  ive,  bu added,  '  if  she  ate  anything  it  laid 
on  her  chest.' 

"  The  Coroner  :  '  If  you  only  earned  half-a  crown  a 
week  and  she  was  ill,  how  did  you  manage  to  get  plenty 
of  food  ?  ' 

"  The  poor  child  burst  into  tears,  but  made  no  answ  er. 

"  The  jury  decided  not  to  adjourn,  but  returned  a 
verdict  of  '  Death  from  heart  disease  accelerated  by 
poverty.'  " 

23.  The  guavdia'is'  defence  is  set  out  in  "  the  observa- 
tions of  the  guardians  "  contained  in  the  Home  Office 
return  of  sta"vation  casi-s  in  1905,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

*  I  'lavc  itiilicii^ed  tliese  words. 


GxJARDiANs'  Defence. 

"  Annie  Higgs  received  out-relief  from  week  to  week, 
with  two  intervening  periods,  from  October  20th,  1904. 
to  May  4'th,  1905.  The  case  was  regarded  as  a  tem- 
porary one  which  would  change  when  her  eldest  girl 
reached  fourteen  years  of  age  on  April  28th,  1905,  when 
she  had  work  to  go  to.  The  relieving  officer  states  that 
Mrs.  Higgs  appeared  anxious  to  do  without  relief,  and 
frecjuently  said  that  she  would  not  recjuire  it  after  her 
daughter  went  to  work.  It  appears  that  she  earned 
a  little  at  feather-curling  and  her  daughter  at  shoe-lasting. 
After  May  4th,  1905,  no  application  was  made  to  the 
relieving  officer  by  or  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Higgs,  either  for 
out-relief  or  for  a  doctor.  Her  daughter  stated  to  the 
clerk  to  the  guardians  that  the  deceased  was  told,  when  she 
had  the  last  relief,  that,  as  her  daughter  was  fourteen 
and  at  work,  she  could  not  have  any  more.  The  relieving 
officer  states  that  on  receiving  her  last  relief  Mrs.  Higgs 
said  she  would  not  require  any  further  help  as  her  daughter 
was  going  to  work  on  the  following  Monday.  As  regards 
the  daughter's  statement  he  adds,  '  no  such  statement 
was  made  by  me,  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  such  statement 
being  made  to  Annie  Higgs  by  anyone.'  The  relief 
committee  inciuired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  reported  that  '  the  daughter's  statement  would  be 
made  upon  conversations  between  her  mother  and  her- 
self, and  although  the  relieving  officer  denies  telling  the 
deceased  any  such  thing,  no  doubt  it  was  a  statement  of 
what  the  deceased  honestly  lielieved.'  The  committee 
also  reported  that  there  certainly  was  no  reason  for  the 
relieving  officer's  non-attendance  at  the  inquest,  which 
appeared  to  be  due  to  some  misunderstanding.  The 
guardians  deeply  regret  that  Mrs.  Higgs  made  no  appli- 
cation to  the  relieving  officer  for  medical  relief  or  otherwise, 
so  that  her  needs  could  have  been  considered  and  proper 
treatment  meted  out  to  her." 

Observations. 

24  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that,  even 
if  the  relieving  officer's  account  is  complete  and  accurate, 
Mrs.  Higgs  made  no  fresli  application  because  she  knew 
her  case  was  regarded  a^  a  temporary  one  and  believed 
that  she  would  not  obtain  out-relief.  The  relief  given 
was  intermittent  and  plainly  inadequate.  It  should  be 
noted  that  both  in  this  and  a  subsequent  case  the  relieving 
officer  did  not  attend  the  inquests  [see  p.  535). 

Policy  of  Union. 

25.  "  The  ratio  of  its  pauperism  to  its  population  is 
very  creditable  to  it  "  (per  Sir  W.  Chance,  "  Decade  of 
London  Pauperism,"  p.  21).  He  says:  "I  must  not 
be  understood  to  carry  my  praises  beyond  1901,  because  I 
am  told  that  a  change  of  policy  has  taken  place  "'  (p.  22). 
This  was,  however,  emphatically  an  indoor  union  in  1905, 
so  the  change  was  not  sufficient  to  change  its  character. 
The  cost  of  relief  per  head  of  population  in  this  union  iu 
1901  was  16s. 
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Cases  of  Starvation,  Etc.— continued. 


(5)  Belhnal  Green — 

26.  At  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference 
held  on  December  11th,  1903,  Misa  M.  E.  E.  James, 
guardian,  Bethnal  Green  Parish,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
History  Sheet  or  Case  Paper  System."  She  spoke  in 
the  Jiighest  terms  of  the  utility  of  the  system  provided 
that  it  gave  full  and  accurate  information,  and  spoke  in 
praise  of  the  system  as  employed  in  Bethnal  Green,  where, 
she  says,  "  ever}''  case  has  a  full  history  sheet  "  (p.  620). 
I  now  give  verbatim  her  account  of  the  relief  given  to 
the  Sparuls,  together  with  her  introductory  remarks  : — 

27.  "  The  history  sheet  is  intended  to  lead  to  the 
close  personal  knowledge  by  officers  and  guardians  of 
every  single  person  that  is  or  ever  has  been  under  their 
care — of  their  circumstances,  their  children,  their  rela- 
tives, their  illnesses,  what  is  the  probable  cause  of  their 
immersion  in  the  slough  of  pauperism,  what  is  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  ever  getting  out  of  it. 

"  Three  typical  history  sheets  will  illustrate  what  I 
mean : — 

"  (i)  The  family  left  orphans.* 

"  (ii)  The  regular  '  in-and-out '  case. 

"  (i  i)  The  'deserted'  case. 

"  H.  S.  6377.— Frederick  Sparuls,  47  ;  Rachel  Sparuls, 
37. 

"  On  April  4th,  1902,  this  family  of  husband,  wife, 
and  three  children  became  chargeable.  He  was  an  under- 
taker's coachman,  no  club,  but  insured  3d.  per  v/eck 
for  the  family.    The  first  entry  is  : — 

"  4-4—02. — For  relief,  husband  sick,  and  unable 
to  work.  Relief  in  kind  given,  husband  to  be 
summoned  when  well. 

"  14-4-02. — Husband  was  admitted  to  Victoria 
Park  Chest  Hospital. 

"  15-4-02. — Another  child  born,  and  relief  in 
kind  continued,  until 

"  23-5-02. — Eliza  and  Arthur  admitted  for  the 
schools.    Arthur  ill,  and  admitted  to  infirmary. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  f;ive  here  only  this  ease. 


The  Sparuls''  Case. 

"  7-6-02. — Husband  admitted  to  the  infirmary. 

"  2-8-02. — A  doctor's  order  for  woman  and  infant 

"  14-8-02. — Burial  order  for  infant. 

"  18-12-02.— The  woman  admitted  to  infirmary 
suft'ering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

"  17-2-03. — Husband  died  in   the  infirmary  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

"  17-9-03. — Wife  died  in  the  infirmary  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 
"  That,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  not  uncommon  history 
sheet." 

Observations. 

28.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  against  the 
man's  character  and  that  he  had  exercised  some  thrift; 
yet  the  board  employ  the  deterrent  that  he  is  to  be 
"  summoned  "  {i.e.,  that  he  i.->  to  appear  before  tbe  board 
or  committee)  when  well.  As  the  man  had  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  he  ought  to  have  had  medical  care  and  good 
food  much  earlier.  The  relief  given  is  obviously  in- 
adequate, as  no  money  is  given  for  rent  or,  apparently, 
for  clothing.  Apparently  no  doctor  or  midwife  is  supplied 
by  the  guardians  for  the  confinement.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  infant  dies,  and 
that  shortly  after  both  jmrents  die.  The  underfed  wife 
catches  the  pulmonary  tube  culosis  and  dies  just  seven 
months  after  her  husband.  In  making  the  above  re- 
marks I  have  assumed  that  the  history  sheet  is  (as  it 
purports  to  be)  a  full  histoi-y  of  the  case.  I  have,  more- 
over, written  to  the  clerk  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Board 
stating  that  I  proposed  to  bring  the  case  before  the  Poor 
Lav,'  Commission  and  asking  for  further  information. 
However,  he  replied  that  he  regretted  that  in  view  of 
pressure  of  work  he  could  not  spare  anyone  to  look  up  the 
particulars  of  the  case. 

Policy  of  Union. 

It  is  an  indoor  union  with  very  little  out-relief  (see 
Appendix  No.  III.  (C),  p.  520,  above). 


(6)  Child  burnt  to  Death— Befvsal  of  Medical  Aid. 


29.  Tlie  following  account  is  given  in  the  Tribune 
of  August  31st,  1906,  p.  5*:— 

"  The  death  of  a  child  ^^•ithout  medical  aid,  after 
many  hours'  terrible  suffering,  has  aroused  intense  feeling, 
not  only  at  the  small  village  in  the  hills  Ashere  the  little 
girl  met  her  fate,  but  in  the  surrounding  district. 

"  Edith  Alice,  the  daughter  of  an  agricultural  labourer, 
was  left  in  charge  of  her  home  at  Hill  Barn,  while  her 
parents  went  to  a  neighbouring  village.  It  is  supposed 
that  late  in  the  evening  she  carried  a  candle  into  an  out- 
house, and  in  some  way  her  clothing  caught  fire.  Her 
shrieks  of  pain  and  terror  brought  neighbours  to  her  aid 
and  they  found  that  she  was  shockingly  injured  by  the 
flames.  Every  shred  of  clothing  had  been  burned  from 
her  body. 

"  All  that  homely  kindness  and  sympathy  could 
suggest  Avas  done  for  the  little  sufferer.  The  father 
presently  returned,  and  at  once  rushed  away  to  the  only 

available  medical  man  who  practised  in  and  the  two 

adjoining  villages — Mr.  X.,  medical  officer  for  the  district. 
What  happened  when  the  distressed  man  reached  Mr.  X.'s 
house  is  described  in  the  following  transcript  of  Mr.  X.'s 
own  '  notes '  on  the  case,  bearing  his  signature. 


*  Names  and  places  have  been  omitted. 


"The  Doctor's  'Version. 

"The  document  is  now  in  the  union  office  at  and 

is  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Called  at  ten  o'clock  to  E.'s,  Hill  Barn. 
"  '  Will  you  come  to  E.'s,  Hill  Barn  ? ' 
"  Reply. — '  Are  you  prepared  to  pay  my  fee  ? ' 
"  '  No  !    I  can't.' 

"  Reply. — '  Go  to  your  clergj'man  and  get  a  guarantee 
that  I  will  be  paid,  and  I  will  come  immediately.' 

"  '  The  child  will  be  dead  before  1  get  back.' 

"  Replj'. — '  Go  to  your  clergyman  an<l  tell  him  1  will  come.' 

"  Seeing  the  call  was  at  ten  and  the  child  died  at  2  a.m., 
this  man  did  not  exert  himself  in  the  least. 

"  It  should  be  explained  that  the  clergyman  lived  six 
miles  a-tt-ay.  The  final  paragraph  is  Mr.  X.'s  comment 
on  the  case.  He  received  the  call  at  ten  in  the  evening. 
The  child  lingered  in  agony  for  hours  imtil,  as  he  states, 
death  ensued  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

"  Letter  from  the  Guardians. 

"In  response  to  the  request  of  the  guardians  for  an 

explanation,  Mr.  X.  ^^Tote  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  , 

clerk  to  the  guardians  : — 

"  1  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  did  not  refuse  to  attend 
'  E.,' and  had  no  opportunity  of  reproducing  my  notes  of 
the  case  at  the  inquest,  at  which  I  was  not  called.  (Here 
follow  the  notes.) 
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Cases  of  Starvation,  Etc. — continued. 


"  Had  I  had  previous  orders  from  the  guardians  to  attend 
any  case  where  I  cannot  get  tlie  fee  I  should  have  gone  at 
once,  and  referred  to  tliem  for  it. 

"  In  this  district,  wliere  drink  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
daily  life  of  most  men,  they  think  nothing  of  spending  tlieir 
wages  and  then  seeing  the  doctor  further  for  his  fee.  If  the 
doctor  sues  them  the  employer  jumps  down  his  throat.  The 
coroners  for  London  are  strong  on  these  points.  A  medical 
man  is  n  t  entitled  to  attend  anyone  unless  he  had  his  fee 
or  had  a  guarantee  for  it,  as  he  sold  his  services  like  any 
workman  did." 

30.  The  Tribune  adds  that  the  guardians  expressed  their 
regret  that  Mr.  X.  did  not  attend  the  child,  though  it 
was  admitted  that  Mr.  X.  was  within  his  legal  rights  in 
refusing  to  go.  I  sent  the  above  report  to  the  doctor 
so  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  conduct, 
and  I  received  the  following  letter  from  him : — 

31.  "March  1st,  1907. 

"  Dear  Sib, — The  report  is  inaccurate  in  some 
places  : — 

"  (i)  Clergyman  six  miles  away.      The  Vicar  of 
C.  resides  in  the  village. 

"  (ii)  The  reply  from  W.*     (I  cannot  quote  from 
memory.    A  few  comments  I  feel  bound  to  make)  : — 
"(1)  This  man  had  refused  me  a  fee  in  the 
day  time  (Saturday),  after  he  had  got  his  wages. 

"  (2)  I  had  been  warned  that  he  was  a  non- 
payer. 

"  (3)  My  own  opinion  at  the  time  was,  after 
his  reply,  that  the  child  was  dead  and  he  wanted 
me  to  turn  out  to  save  an  inquest. 

"  (4)  He  knew  he  could  get  an  order  from 
the  relieving  officer. 

"  (5)  The  orders  previous  to  this  case  were 
not  given  until  some  days  after  my  attendance 
in  some  cases." 

*  This  refers  to  the  board  of  guardians. 


Views  of  guardians  :  — 

"  1.  These  points  never  appeared  in  print  in  other 
papers  as  are  quoted  here  (quoting  from  memory). 

"  Believe  me, 
"Yours  truly, 
"  X." 

32.  I  have  written  to  the  clerk  of  the  W.  Board  and 
find  that  the  letter  from  Dr.  X.  and  the  clerk's  letter  of 
August  29th  are  both  correctly  reported  in  the  Tribune. 
I  believe  that  the  clergyman  lives  at  C,  which  is  3  miles 
from  I.,  so  that  after  going  to  C.  and  returning  to  I.  the 
man  would  have  to  walk  six  miles  altogether. 

I  find  that  the  refusal  of  a  fee  took  place  three  weeks 
previously  to  the  burning  of  the  child,  and  the  doctor 
thought  the  man  could  have  paid  it. 

Observations. 

33.  Dr.  X.  was  quite  within  his  rights,  as  he  had  had 
no  order  from  the  relieving  officer  or  an  overseer.  In 
many  places  the  power  of  an  overseer  to  give  medical 
relief  in  case  of  urgency  is  unknown  or,  at  least,  not  acted 
upon.  In  many  town  parishes  even  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  overseers  are  very  little  known.  The  law 
should  be  altered  by  making  it  part  of  the  duty  of  Poor 
Law  medical  officers  to  attend  cases  of  urgency  without 
any  order  from  the  relieving  officer  or  overseers  ;  and  if  the 
parties  assisted  are  unable  to  pay  a  doctor  the  case  should 
be  treated  as  a  Poor  Law  one. 

Such  an  alteration  is  especially  needful  in  confinement 
cases,  where  the  delay  in  going  round  to  the  relieving 
officer,  instead  of  direct  to  the  Poor  Law  doctor,  means 
delay  and  needless  suffering  in  many  cases  ;  and  if  the 
relieving  officer  is  out,  the  distance  great,  or  the  urgency 
extreme,  death  of  woman  or  child  may  ensue,  or  the  child 
may  live,  but  injured  for  life. 


Section  B. 


Cases  where  no  Application  for  Relief  was  made. 


(7)  Ret 

34.  At  an  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  Edwin  Reed 
at  St.  Pancras,  on  November  lOtli,  1906,  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  been  long  unemployed  and  had  not  slept  in 
a  proper  bed  for  weeks  and  was  very  weak,  dirty  and  poorly 
nourished.  He  would  not  go  to  the  workhouse  till  he 
was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  walk  and  had  to  be  taken 
to  the  infirmary  in  an  ambulance.  He  died  not  long  after 
admission  to  the  infirmary  from  an  affection  of  the  lungs. 


'.'s  Case 

set  up  by  exposure  and  want.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  "  Death  from  exposure  and  want  due  to  self- 
neglect."  The  wife  said  at  the  inquest  that  he  had  a 
dread  of  the  workhouse,  also  that  she  had  never  apphed 
for  parochial  relief  (meaning  apparently  out-relief)  and 
did  not  know  how  to  get  it.  See  Times,  November  12th, 
1C06,  p.  9;  Observer,  November  11th,  p.  7.,  sent  herewith. 


(8)  Popple's  Case. 


35.  Henry  Walter  Popple,  who  was  a  coachman,  but  had 
been  out  of  work  for  a  considerable  time,  murdered  two 
of  his  children,  and  attempted  to  muider  a  third  and  to 
commit  suicide  at  Walworth.  He  said  to  the  police  : 
''  All  right,  I  have  killed  my  three  children,  I  did  not 
jvant  to  see  them  starve."    He  was  admittedly  a  sober 


and  industrious  man,  subject,  however,  to  fits  of  passion. 
The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  but  recom- 
mended him  to  mercy,  with  which  recommendation  the 
judge  concurred. 

For  full  account  see  Daily  News  and  Manchester 
Guardian  of  September  14th,  1905,  sent  herewith. 
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APPENDIX  No.  III.  (G)— continued. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Dodd,  Oxford  (Q.  S6612). 


Cases  of  Starvation,  Etc. — continued. 


(9)  Wills'  Case  (St.  Pancras). 


36.  The  following  is  a  report  of  an  inquest,  held  in 
the  St.  Pancras  Coroner's  Court,  taken  from  the  Daily 
Chronicle  of  September  15th,  190.5.  It  shows  that  in  the 
St.  Pancras  district  poor  people  do  not  know  that  they 
can  obtain  medical  relief  for  their  sick  children.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  St.  Pancras  Guardians  have  been 
cutting  down  medicrd  relief,*  and  the  result  no  doubt  has 
been  to  deter  poor  people  from  applying. 

37.  The  following  account  is  given  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  of  September  15th,  1905  :  — 

"  A  distressing  story  of  the  privations  of  a  family 
in  Camden  Town  was  told  in  St.  Pancras  Coroner's  Court 
yesterday.  As  in  so  many  similar  eases,  a  striking  feature 
was  the  kind  effort  made  by  neighbours,  by  no  means 
possessed  of  too  many  of  this  world's  goods  themselves, 
to  help  the  sufferers. 

"  The  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  child  named 
Wills,  twelve  months  old.  The  husband,  a  labourer 
living  in  Arlington  Road,  said  he  had  been  out  of  regular 
work  for  twelve  months.  Now  and  then  he  had  earned  a 
few  shillings  at  odd  jobs  such  as  window-cleaning.  On 

*  See  Paragraph  65,  of  Statement  of  Evidence,  p.  400. 


an  average  he  had  earned  8s.  or  9s.  per' week,  and  the  rent 
was  7s.  6d.  Owing  to  th?  kindness  of  his  landlady,  he 
had  b^en  allowed  to  get  in  arrears  with  the  rent.  The 
child  fell  ill  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  in  consequence  of  lack 
of  employment  he  (Wills)  had  been  unable  to  provide 
his  family  with  proper  food  and  nourishment.  He  did 
not  apply  for  parochial  relief  as  he  did  not  know  that  he 
could  obtain  it. 

"  Mrs.  Maconworth,  the  landlady,  said  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wills  were  quiet,  steady  people.  Knowing  their 
poverty,  she  had  assisted  them  by  giving  them  food 
and  letting  the  rent  run  on  till  £3  was  now  owing.  Wills 
had  parted  with  the  home  to  obtain  food,  and  last  Sunday 
the  neighbours  made  a  collection  so  that  the  starving 
family  should  have  something  to  eat. 

"  Dr.  William  Cremin  said  the  child  was  much  emaciated 
and  weighed  only  11  lb.  1|  oz..  instead  of  about  18  lb.  13  oz. 
Death  was  due  to  pneumonia,  accelerated  by  want  of 
food  and  nourishment. 

"  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  accordingly,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  father  had  acted  in  ignorance 
in  not  asking  for  relief. 

"  Wills  said  he  would  apply  in  the  right  quarter  now 
he  knew  that  he  could  obtain  relief  for  his  family." 


(10)  Sarah  Laker  s  Case. 


38.  The  following  account  of  tliis  case  is  given  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle  of  September  2nd,  1905  :  — 

"  A  miserable  story  of  a  bedridden  woman's  death 
was  told  at  an  inquest  at  St.  Luke's  yesterday  on  Sarah 
Laker,  the  septuagenarian  widow  of  a  shoemaker. 

"  The  woman  and  her  son  Arthur,  a  porter,  occupied 
one  room  in  a  house  in  Radnor  Street.  The  man  said 
his  mother  had  been  in  a  "  cramped-up  "  state  for  about 
six  months.  At  her  wish  he  waited  on  her.  She  would 
not  go  into  the  workhouse  '  as  she  had  a  dread  of  it.' 
Almost  her  last  v,'ords  were  :  '  Let  me  die  at  home.'  His 
mother  had  eggs  for  breakfast,  and  bread  and  butter 


and  meat  in  the  afternoon,  but  '  she  was  not  a  great 
eater.' 

"  Sarah  Walker,  a  married  daughter,  living  in  St. 
Pancras,  said  she  had  not  been  to  see  her  mother  since 
last  March,  '  as  she  had  a  family  and  trouble  of  her  own.' 

"  Medical  evidence  showed  that  Mrs.  Leaker's  stomach 
was  empty,  and  that  she  had  not  had  proper  food  for  a 
long  time. 

"  The  jury  found  that  death  was  accelerated  by  wa,nt  of 
proper  food  and  nursing,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  son  and  daughter  deserved  censure  for  failing  to  secure 
relief  for  their  mother  from  the  guardians." 


(11)  Marsh's  Case  (Oxford). 


39.  The  Coroner  for  the  City  of  Oxford  held  an  inquest 
on  October  16th,  1906,  on  the  body  of  Thomas  Marsh, 
who  died  at  his  residence  5,  Upper  Fisher  Row,  Oxford. 
He  had  been  an  out-patient  at  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary. 
He  then  became  much  worse  and  after  some  days'  illness 
died. 

His  son  said,  "  The  reason  why  no  doctor  was  fetclied 
was  because  they  had  no  means,  and  they  never  thought 
of  sending  for  the  parish  doctor.  He  himself  (the  son) 
was  out  of  work." 

The  doctor  said,  "He  did  not  think  that  the  deceased's 


life  would  have  been  prolonged  if  he  had  been  medicalljr 
attended  on  the  Friday  "  (i.e.,  the  day  before  death). 

The  Coroner  said,  "  He  thought  it  important  that 
even  the  poorest  classes  should  know  and  realise  that  if 
their  relatives  were  seriously  ill  they  could  have  a  doctor 
to  attend  to  them  by  simply  applying  to  the  parish  doctor." 

The  above  account  is  derived  from  the  Oxford  Chrontcle 
of  October  19th,  1906.  I  enclose  the  paper,  and  the 
coroner  informs  me  that  the  account  there  given  is,  as 
far  as  he  remembers,  correct. 


(12)  Burro; 

40.  The  following  case  of  starvation  to  death  is  taken 
from  the  Tribune,  Friday,  February  22nd,  1907  : — 

"  A  very  distressing  story  of  poverty  and  starvation 
was  told  to  a  coroner's  jury  at  Leyton  yesterday.  The 
inquest  was  on  the  body  of  a  scaflolder,  named  John 
Wilham  Burroughs,  42,  who  lived  at  141,  Sidmouth 
Road,  Leyton. 

"  The  widow,  Eleanor  Burroughs,  a  thin,  pale-faced 
woman,  said  that  her  husband  had  been  out  of  work  for  a 
month,  and  all  the  money  that  came  into  the  house  was 
4s.  a  week  earned  by  her  daughter.  There  were  six 
of  a  family,  excluding  herself  and  husband,  and  the 
j'oungest  \\'as  a  baby  in  arms.  The  husband  had  not  been 
ill,  but  felt  weak  from  want  of  food.  She  had  asked 
him  to  api^ly  for  relief  from  the  union,  but  he  had  advised 
her  not  to  do  so,  as  the  officer  had  been  brusque  and 


•ghs'  Case. 

bullying  to  her  when  she  made  an  application  in  respecr 
to  the  baby. 

"  On  Monday  last,  proceeded  the  woman,  who  was- 
crying  bitterly,  her  husband  came  home  and  asked  her 
if  she  could  give  him  a  cup  of  tea.  She  had  nothing  to 
give  him,  but  as  she  was  straining  some  barley  water 
for  the  infant  he  asked  her  to  let  him  have  tJie  barley  after 
she  had  strtained  off  the  water,  and  he  would  take  it  with 
a  bit  of  salt.  The  witness's  daughter  came  home,  and  her 
father  said  to  her  :  '  Mary,  have  you  a  ha'penny  ?  Blother. 
I  think,  has  a  ha'penny ;  and  you  can  go  and  get  a  penny- 
worth of  bread.'  The  girl  replied  that  she  had  no  money, 
but  she  had  got  some  cold  potatoes,  two  of  which  site 
gave  to  the  deceased,  who  afterwards  went  to  a  sofa 
on  which  to  lie  down.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  he 
•  rolled  on  to  the  floor  dead. 
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Handed  in  hij  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Dodd,  Oxford  (Q.  :2561!?). 


Cases  of  Starvation,  Etc. — continued. 


"  The  Coroner :  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  relieving 
officer  ? 

"Witness:  We  would  have  gone  had  it  been  Mr.  Otter 
(one  of  the  reh'eving  officers  of  the  union),  but  my  husband 
heard  there  was  another  officer,  and  he  had  heard  that 
many  people  could  not  get  anything  from  him.  When  I 
told  my  husband  ot  the  way  I  was  treated  when  I  called 
for  an  order  for  tlie  little  boy  that  put  my  husband  against 
the  officer. 

"  The  Coroner  said  he  had  written  to  the  relieving 
officer,  but  he  said  he  could  not  attend.  It  was  a  very 
serious  matter  if  the  poor  were  treated  in  the  manner 
described  when  they  came  to  have  their  wants  supi^lied. 

"  The  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  man 
seemed  to  be  healthy  enough,  but  had  died  from  heart 
failure  for  want  of  food. 

The  Coroner :  Poor  fellow.    It  is  a  sad  case. 

"  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  accordingly,  and  at 
their  request  the  coroner  was  asked  to  write  to  the  guar- 
dians to  enquire  into  the  matter.  Of  cour;e,  he  f-dded, 
the  guardians  may  reply  that  their  officer  was  never  asked 
for  relief,  but  there  are  certain  circumstances  in  the  case 
that  ca'l  for  investigation. 

"  The  jury  handed  their  fees  to  the  woman,  and  the 
amount  was  supplemented  by  a  sum  from  the  reporters 
present." 

The  Explanation  of  the  Relieving  Officer. 

41.  I  wrote  to  the  clerk  to  the  '  oard  and  he  sent  me 
the  following  letter  and  extract : — 

"Union  Workhouse, 
"  Leytonstone,  N.E. 
March  19th,  1007. 
"  re  IF.  Burroughs. 
Dear  Sir, — I  beg   to   acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  th?  16th  instant,  forwarding  a  cutting  from 
the  Tribune  of  th?  22nd  ultimo,  which  I  return  herewith. 
The  attention  of  the  guarch'ans  was  drawn  to  the  master 
by  the  Coroner  and  the  circumstances  were  fully  in- 
vestigated.   For  your  infcrmation  I  enclose  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject which  was  brought  up  to  and  adopted  by  the  board 
at  their  last  meeting. 

"'So  far  as  1  am  aware  neither  the  Local  Government 
Board  nor  their  inspectors  have  made  any  enquiries  into 
the  case." 

"Yours  faitiifully, 

"Fred.  E.  Hilleary. 

■"'J.  Theodore  Dodd,  Esq.,  M.A. 
"55.  St.  Giles'.  Oxford." 

[Extract  Enclosed]. 

42.  (7)  That  they  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  A. 
Ambrose,  coroner,  stating  that  at  an  inquest  held  by  him 
on  February  21st,  in  which  a  man  named  Burrou'  hs  was 
found  to  have  died  from  starvation,  it  was  reported  by 
the  widow  that  her  husband  had  not  applied  for  relief 
owing  to  the  behaviour  of  the  relieving  officer,  who  it 
would  appear  had  an  unfavourable  report  amongst  the 
poor,  and  that  his  jury  had  asked  him  to  bring  the  facts 
to  the  notice  of  the  guardians  so  that  they  might  make 
any  enquiries  they  might  think  fit. 

The  clerk  reported  that  he  had  communicated  with 
Mr.  W.,  the  relieving  officer,  on  the  subject,  and  had 
received  a  reply,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — • 

February  21th,  1907. 

Letter  from  Coroner  re  Burro  ighs. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  for  my 
observations  on  the  above,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  having  dealt  harshly  with  any  applicant 
for  relief.  I  certainly  should  not  deal  with  an  applicant 
that  was  known  to  me  to  be  undeserving  of  assistance  with 


the  same  consideration  as  a  genuine  case  of  distress, 
but  there  are  in  this  as  in  every  other  district  a  number 
of  people  who  would  live  all  through  the  year  on  charity 
although  well  able  to  work,  and  it  is  this  class  of  people 
who  would  quickly  spread  an  unfavourable  report  concern- 
ing the  character  of  the  relieving  officer  if  they  could 
not  obtain  what  they  wanted.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  anyone  has  suffered  privation  for  fear  of  applying  to 
me,  and  Mrs.  Burroughs'  statement  at  the  inquest  is  largely 
spite,  and,  so  far  as  her  case  is  concerned,  untrue. 

"  The  only  application  I  have  ever  received  from  tho 
family  in  cj^uestion  was  (until  February  20th)  on  January 
21st  last,  when  Mrs.  Burroughs  applied  for  a  medical  order 
for  one  of  her  children.  I  asked  her  where  her  husband 
was,  and  she  said  '  at  work.'  I  said  in  that  case  she 
was  not  entitled  to  an  order,  but  she  then  said  he  had  only 
started  that  day,  and  I  then  gave  her  the  order  without 
further  demur.  She  did  not,  however,  care  about  answer- 
ing the  questions  I  put  to  her  for  the  purpose  of  properly 
filling  in  the  case  in  my  application  and  report  book, 
and  made  some  impudent  remark,  although  I  cannot  now 
remember  wliat  it  was. 

"  Mrs.  Burroughs  came  to  me  at  about  10  a.m.  on  the 
20  th  instant,  stated  that  her  husband  had  died  suddenly, 
and  asked  me  for  relief  for  her  family.  I  took  her  appli- 
cation, and  told  her  I  would  visit  her.  She  then  said  she 
wanted  relief  at  once,  but  I  told  her  I  would  visit  her 
that  morning,  and  would  give  her  a  ticket  for  food  at  her 
house,  if  I  found  her  destitute.  In  the  newspaper  report 
I  find  she  stated  that  I  called  the  following  day,  but  "that 
is  untrue.  I  called  at  about  11  to  11.30  the  same 
morning,  and  gave  her  a  grocery  ticket,  value  4s. 

"  When  I  visited  I  found  no  evidence  of  any  great 
distress ;  there  was  food  and  firing  in  the  house,  but  the 
home  and  the  children  were  in  a  dirty  and  neglected 
condition. 

"  I  may  state  that  by  direction  of  the  Coroner  his 
officer  informed  me  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  inquest, 
but  I  was,  unfortunately,  prevented  from  being  present 
by  having  to  attend  the  House  Committee  at  the  work- 
house at  the  same  time  as  fixed  for  the  inquest. — I  am. 
dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"F.  P.  W. 

"  To  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians." 

jfour  committee  have  interviewed  the  relieving  officer 
and  Mrs.  Burroughs  thereon,  and  havmg  regard  to  the 
statement  of  the  latter  that  she  had  no  complaint  to  make 
against  the  officer,  recommend  that  no  further  action  be 
taken  in  the  matter. 

Observation. 

43.  On  this  evidence  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
relieving  officer  failed  in  his  duty  as  an  officer  responsible 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  man  was  "  de- 
terred "  from  applying  for  medical  or  other  relief,  and 
was  so  starved  to  death  in  accordance  with  the  Poor  Law, 
or  rather  in  accordance  with  the  present  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  documents  from  the  clerk 
to  the  guardians  which  deserve  notice  : — 

(i)  The  Local  Government  Board  and  their  in- 
spectors do  not  inquire  about  or  move  in  the  matter. 

(ii)  The  relieving  officer  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  child  of  a  man  who  is  at  work  is  not  entitled 
to  medical  relief  unless  the  father  has  just  started 
work  (or  presumably  in  some  other  special  cir- 
cumstances). 

This  is  a  doctrine  most  dangerous  to  the  public  health, 
and  no  doubt  greatly  increases  infant  mortality  and  death 
rate  and  disease,  as  I  believe  it  is  not  unusually  held  by  re- 
lieving officers.  It  is  also  not  law,  see  paragraph  headed 
"  Powers  and  Duties  of  Guardians  "  in  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Dodd,  Oxford  (Q.  256 IS). 
Cases  of  Starvation,  Etc. — continued. 


Circular  sent  with  the  underfed  children's  order.  If  a 
child  is  entitled  to  necessary  food,  a  fortiori  is  a  sick  child 
entitled  to  the  doctor.  This  confirms  my  view  (see 
par.  113  of  Statement  of  Evidence,  p.  404)  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  issue  a  circular  to  reUeving 
officers. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  had  recently  been  drawn  to 
the  amount  of  pauperism  in  West  Ham  and  Poplar  ;  and 
in  May,  190G,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  made  the  following  statement  (see  Daily  News, 
May  31st,  1906)  :— 

"  Mr  John  Burns  :  The  total  number  of  paupers  at 
West  Ham  on  the  19th  instant  was  4,057  less  than  on 
January  1st  last — (cheers) — and  9,339  less  than  on  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1905.  (Cheers.)  The  total  number  at  Poplar 
was  2,442  less  than  on  January  1st  last  and  2,875  less 
than  on  January  1st,  1905.    (Cheers.)  " 

So  that  apparently  the  guardians  of  West  Ham  Union, 
which  includes  Leytonstone,  had  been  reducing  pau- 
perism at  this  time. 

General  Observations  on  above  Cases. 

44.  The  above  cases  in  Section  B  of  the  Appendix  are 
simply  some  of  my  own  collection.  By  employing  a 
newspaper  agency  or  by  systematic  study  of  the  reports 
of  legal  proceedings  in  the  papers  I  might  have  brought 
many  more  before  the  Commission.  But  they  shoM- 
that  the  laws  for  the  rehef  of  the  poor  are  so  administered 
that  some  of  the  poor  will  prefer  death  for  themselves  or 
thoir  children  rather  than  apply  for  relief.  {See  No.  12, 
Burroughs'  Case,  p.  535  ;  Popple's  Case,  No.  8,  p.  533), 
and  that  others  will  rather  die  of  starvation  than  accept 
the  relief  offered,  viz.,  the  workhouse.  (See  No.  7,  Reed's 
Case  (St.  Pancras),  p.  633  ;  No.  10,  Laker's  Case,  p.  534.) 
They  indicate  also  that  a  belief  has  been  created  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  poor  that  if  they  do  apply  for  relief 
they  will  not  obtain  it,  at  any  rate  unless  they  will  go 
to  the  workhouse.  (See  No.  9,  Wills'  Case  (St.  Pancras), 
p.  534;  No.  11,  Marsh's  Case,  p.  5.34.  See  also  the 
numerous  starvation  cases  in  Whitechapel,  in  which  no 
application  for  relief  was  made  until  too  late,  in  Appendix 
No.  III.  (F)  to  my  Evidence,  p.  52;i,  and  in  Section  E 
of  this  Appendix,  p.  539.)  It  is  idle  also  to  suppose  that 
in  cases  hke  those  mentioned  at  pp.  52=!,  531,  where  relief 
was  given  inadequately  or  begun  and  then  dropped,  the 
people  would  not  have  applied  for  more  or  for  continued 
relief,  had  they  thought  that  they  had  the  least  chance 
of  receiving  it.  Years  of  deterring  have  done  their  work 
in  effectually  deterring.    I  have  already  spoken  in  some 


detail  of  a  few  of  the  methods  of  deterring.  (See  Evi- 
dence, pars.  64-75  of  Statement  of  Evidence,  pp.  400-1).* 

*  I  add  a  brief  note  of  some  cases,  most  of  which  have 
been  reported  since  the  MS.  of  this  appendix;  was  sent  in  : — 

(1)  The  Daily  News,  July  10th,  1907,  reports  Shoreditch 
inquest  on  a  child  of  an  out-of-work  carman.  The  verdict 
was  "  Death  from  pneumonia  accelerated  by  poverty,"  and 
the  doctor  said  the  child  was  practically  suffering  from  star- 
vation. The  mother  said  that  she  had  taken  the  child  to  a. 
hospital,  but  they  did  not  give  her  anything  as  she  had  no 
money.  They  asked  for  4d.  This  case  indicates  that  it  is 
useless  to  rely  on  "  Charity  "  to  preserve  the  lives  of  thfe 
children  of  the  poorest  class. 

(2)  The  Dcdhj  N'eus  (.July  24th,  1907,)  states  that  an  aged 
Grimsby  woman  wag  found  dead  with  an  empty  laudanum 
bottle  by  her  side  on  the  day  she  was  to  have  been  removed 
to  the  workhouse.  This  case  illustrates  the  horror,  felt  by 
many  of  the  poor,  of  the  workhouse.  If  there  was  a  power 
to  remove  them  compulsorily  to  the  workhouse  (as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Preston-Thomas)  the  result  would  be  that  in  many 
unions  the  aged  poor  would  not  apply  for  relief  lest  they 
should  be  removed  to  the  workhouse. 

(3)  At  an  inque.->t  at  Clerkenwell  the  husband  of  a  woman 
taken  suddenly  ill,  died  without  medical  attendance  after  her 
husband  had  made  tlu-ee  futile  attempts  to  obtain  a  doctor. 
This  supports  the  view  (see  Appendix  No.  Ill  (G),  p.  533)  that 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Poor  Law  doctor  to  attend  in 
case  of  urgency  without  an  order. 

(4)  At  an  inquest  at  Stepney  a  woman  was  found  dead  at 
Spitalfields  from  cold  and  starvation.  The  doctor  said  she 
could  have  had  no  food  for  several  days  at  least  and  then  it 
must  have  been  very  little.  (Morning  Post,  January  28th,. 
1907,  p.  4.) 

(5)  At  an  inquest  held  at  Bethnal  Green  on  an  infant  named 
Chapman,  the  verdict  was  "  Death  from  Starvation."  The 
father,  though  sober,  could  not  get  work,  and  the  food  of  the 
family  was  mostly  bread  and  butter  and  tea.  The  husband 
did  not  apply  for  relief  as  he  hoped  day  after  day  for  better 
times.    (Tribune,  October  26th,  1906.)  «- 

(6)  At  an  inquest  at  Stepney  on  an  infant,  the  mother,  wlio 
worked  at  trouser-finishing  at  a  very  low  wage,  stated  that 
when  she  took  the  deceased  to  the  doctor  she  gave  him  the 
last  six;pence  she  had.    (Daily  News,  April  10th,  1907.) 

It  seems  to  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  women's  wages 
are  higher  in  unions  where  out-relief  is  not  given  to  able- 
bodied  women. 

(7)  At  an  inquest  at  Stepney  it  was  shown  that  rwo 
drunken  officials  had  been  sent  to  remove  a  sick  woman 
aged  eighty -one  to  the  sdck  asylum.  (Da  ly  Chro7iicle,  April 
10th,  1907.) 

A  question  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  finally 
the  Local  Government  Board  called  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
oflficials,  whom  the  guardians  were  proposing  to  retain  at  a 
lower  rate  of  pay.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Local  Govern  - 
ment  Board  would  have  interfered  unless  a  question  had 
been  asked.  fi^ 

The  above  cases  indicate  the  necessity  of  maintaining  and 
facilitating  outdoor  medical  relief. 


Section  C. 


(13)  Michael  Hayes' 
45.  The  following  account  is  given  of  this  case  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle  of  January  4th,  1907  : — 

"  A  central  de])ot  from  which  boots  can  be  supplied 
to  barefooted  waifs  found  wandering  in  the  City  was 
suggested  to  Alderman  Alliston  at  the  Guildhall  Police 
Court  yesterday-  The  alderman  had  before  him  the  little 
waif  named  Michael  Hayes,  seven  years  old,  who  was 
brought  to  the  Covirt  last  Tuesday  from  the  workhouse 
with  less  and  feet  bare,  in  spite  of  the  ^^Tctc'iedly  cold 
and  wet  weather. 

"  On  that  occasion  the  alderman  asked  why  the  lad 
hai  been  sent  to  the  Court  in  that  condition,  and  Police 
Constable  Moppott,  who  had  charge  of  the  case — having 
found  the  lad  looking  in  street  refuse  bins  for  stray  bits 
cxf  food  on  the  previous  day — said  that  he  had  brought  the 
boy  from  the  workhouse  that  morning  in  a  cab  because 
the  workhouse  authorities  had  refused  to  provide  him 
with  boots.  The  alderman  sent  the  waif  to  the  Remand 
Home,  and  yesterday  he  was  brought  into  court  decently 
clnthod. 

"  Constable  Moppett  reported  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Harrold.  the  vorkhouse  master,  who  ha;l  informed  him 
th  it  if  the  Court  desired  to  know  who  was  responsible 
429— III. 


Case — City  of  London. 

in  this  matter,  they  wouia  nave  to  write  to  the  board  of  ' 
guardians. 

"  Mr.  Savill  (the  Chief  Clerk) :  That  is  the  message  sent 
to  the  magistrate  ? 

"  The  Constable  :  Yes,  sir. 

"  Mr.  WUls,  an  officer  of  the  London  County  Council, 
stated  that  this  was  a  case  of  extreme  poverty,  and  no 
blame  could  bo  attached  to  the  boy"s  parents,  who  were 
struggling  against  adversity  in  the  East  End.  He  thought 
he  might  be  given  up  to  them  now.  He  had  got  proper 
clothing,  and  could  therefore  resume  school  on  Monday.^ 
His  attendance  had  been  very  good. 

Guardians'  Objections. 

"  Mr.  Savill  :  Are  there  no  means  by  which  these  chil-- 
dren,  when  taken  in  the  first  instance  to  the  workhouse, 
and  found  to  be  without  proper  clothing,  can  be  sent  before 
the  magistrate  decently  clad  ? 

"  Mr.  Wills :  I  always  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  boards  of  guardians  to  attend  to  that. 

"  They  do  it  in  other  districts  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  believe 
the  objection  in  the  City  is  that  a  child's  parents  may 
get  the  boots.  In  my  experience,  such  things  as  are  given- 
are  not  worth  pawnin? 
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Cases  of  Starvation,  Etc. — continued. 


Section  C. 


"  Mr.  Phillips,  an  inspector  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  stated  that  last  March  he  suggested  to  the 
society's  secretary  that  a  quantity  of  boots  of  various 
sizes  should  be  left  at  a  given  place  in  the  City,  to  be  worn 
by  bootless  children,  who  had  been  found  wandering  in 
the  streets  and  taken  to  the  workhouse  ;  but,  as  no 
accommodation  could  be  found  at  the  Mansion  House  or 
the  police  stations,  the  matter  fell  through.  If  a  central 
depot  for  receiving  boots,  etc.,  for  these  poor  little  waifs 
could  be  provided,  the  scheme  would  be  workable. 

"  The  Alderman  :  I  hope  that  means  will  be  found 
for  carrying  it  out.  The  offer  is  a  kind  and  generous  one. 
Eesponsibility  rests  somewhere  for  this  boy's  condition 
on  Tuesday.  I  hope  such  incidents  will  not  occur  again — 
it  is  certainly  quite  inhuman — and  that  those  who  ad- 
minister the  Poor  Law  will  not  allow  such  a  state  of  things 
to  continue  in  the  City  of  London.  I  have  received 
money  from  several  benevolent  people  to  supply  this  boy 
with  new  clothing.  I  wish  to  thank  those  generous  per- 
sons, through  the  Press,  and  to  assure  them  that  the 
money  mil  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  child. 
What  has  been  sent  is  ample,  and  wo  do  not  require  any 
more." 

46.  I  enclose  also  an  account,  given  in  the  Daily  News 
of  January  4th,  1907,  of  the  above  proceedings  in  Court ; 
also  an  account  of  an  interview  between  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Daily  Neics  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Wild,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  given  in  the  Daily  News  of  January  5th,  1907. 
I  have  written  to  the  City  of  London  Guardians  with 
reference  to  Michael  Hayes  and  received  the  following 
letter  in  reply  : — 

"61,  Bartholomew  Close,  E.C., 
"March  2lst,  1907. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
19th  instant  with  reference  to  the  case  of  Michael  Hayes. 

"  The  guardians  have  already  dealt  with  this  case  in 
reply  to  a  question  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

"  If  a  further  statement  is  required  by  any  other  body 


they  would  wish  to  make  it  themselves.  I  am  therefore 
unable  to  comply  with  your  request. 

"Yours  faithfully, 
"Edward  R.  Woodward, 

"Clerk." 

47.  The  following  account  of  Mr.  T.  Summerbell's 
question  in  the  House  and  reply  of  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  taken  from  the  Daily  News 
of  February  20th,  1907  :— 

Sent  out  to  Beg. 

"  Mr.  T.  Summerbell  (Lab.,  Sunderland)  asked  the 
President  of  tlie  Local  Government  Board  whether  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  case  of  a  destitute  child, 
named  Michael  Hayes,  who  was,  on  or  about  January  1st, 
1907,  brought  before  the  magistrate  at  the  Guildhall 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  from  the  City  Union. 

"  Mr.  John  Bums :  I  am  informed  that  the  guardians 
deemed  it  necessary  to  discontinue  the  supply  of  clothing 
to  charged  children  sent  to  the  workhouse  by  the  police, 
because  thej^  found  that  many  parents  purposely  sent 
their  children  into  the  City  in  the  hope  that  clothing 
and  boots  would  be  given  them,  and  that  eventually 
the  articles  were  disposed  of  by  the  parents,  and  the 
child  again  sent  into  the  City  to  beg,  dressed  in  the  old 
ragged  garments.  I  understand,  however,  that  the  guar- 
dians are  in  communication  with  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
with  a  view  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  sending 
charged  children  to  the  workhouse  referred  to,  and  to 
other  arrangements  being  made  with  regard  to  them. 

"  Mr.  Leif  Jones  (L.,  Westmorland,  Appleby)  :  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  put  some  mark  on  the  clothing  to 
prevent  it  being  pawned  or  otherwise  disposed  of  ? 

"  Mr.  John  Bums  :  I  believe  something  of  that  kind 
has  been  tried,  but  the  parents  have  transgressed  even 
with  that  precaution. 

"  Mr.  Leif  Jones :  Are  not  some  steps  of  this  sort 
adopted  at  Manchester  and  other  places  ? 

"  No  reply  was  given." 


Section  D. 


(14)  Refusal  of  Ed 

48.  I  enclose  papers  showing  that  in  London  some  of  the 
guardians,  or  their  officials,  have  turned  destitute  unem- 
ployed persons  out  of  the  workhouse  and  refused  them 
relief  contrary  to  law.  It  is  stated,  in  the  Tribune  of 
August  1st,  1907,  that  on  the  previous  day  a  man  named 
Wyer,  subject  to  fits,  was  charged  with  begging,  and  in- 
formed the  magistrate  that,  when  in  St.  John's  Road 
Workhouse,  he  was  told  "  to  clear  out  and  look  for  work." 
The  magistrate  refused  to  punish  the  defendant  and  said 
that  in  his  opinion  "every  man  was  entitled  to  assistance 
at  the  workhouse  rather  than  be  allowed  to  starve." 

In  another  case,  as  reported  in  the  Daily  N'ews  of  July 
22nd,  1907,  a  man  stated  to  the  magistrate  that  he  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  workhouse  at  Tanner  Street, 
Bermondsey,  to  look  for  a  living,  and  that  he  could  not 
find  work  and  that  they  refused  to  re-admit  him.  The 
report  of  the  proceedings  in  court  goes  on  to  say  that 
P.S.  Spriggs  explain.id  that  on  the  previous  Wednesday 
sixty  or  seventy  able-bodied  men  were  weeded  out  of  the 
workhouse  in  view  of  the  summer  season  and  told  to  look 
for  employment.  A  statement  made  by  "  an  authority 
on  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,"  which  appears 
in  the  Tribune  of  July  25th,  shows  that  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  workhouse  authorities  to  turn  out  able-bodied  men 
periodically  to  find  work  if  they  can.  Now,  by  43  Eliz., 
c.  2,  and  the  amending  Act  of  1834,  the  guardians  are 
bound  to  find  employment  for  the  destitute  unemployed ; 
and  the  very  object  for  which  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners recommended  that  workhouses  should  be  built 
w  iS  "  that  the  able-bodied  should  be  set  to  work  according 
to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  43  Ehzabeth  "  (Recom- 


■  in  the  Workhouse. 

mendation  No.  1,  Report,  p.  262) ;  so  that  the  guardians 
who  turn  out  men  in  the  mere  hope  that  they  may  find 
work  are  neglecting  their  duty.  It  is  no  defence  to  say 
that  the  men  are  idle  or  drunken.  The  object  of  the 
Statute  is,  as  the  Commissioners  say,  "  to  make  the  idle, 
industrious  "  (Report,  p.  262) ;  and  they  proposed,  and 
the  Legislation  provided,  the  workhouse,  to  further  that 
object,  and  punishments  for  the  idler  who  will  not  work 
there.  Under  Enghsh  Law  the  destitute  unemployed 
have  as  much  right  to  emplo3mient  and  consequent  main- 
tenance as  the  owners  of  land  or  of  goods  have  to  their 
property :  and  to  deprive  the  destitute  of  that  right  is 
equivalent  to  a  theft  of  the  meanest  description.  This 
right  of  the  destitute  is,  moreover,  as  Blackstone  indicates, 
an  important  part  of  our  Enghsh  social  system,*  which 
permits  private  ownership  of  land  and  capital  in  large 
quantities.  Any  attempt  to  deprive  the  poor  of  it  would 
only  recoil  on  the  rich.  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect 
that  this  system  of  refusing  indoor  relief  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  deaths  from  starvation  and  of  the  spread  of  con- 
sumption and  other  diseases. 


*  As  to  the  question  whether  a  destitute  person  is  entitled 
to  steal,  see  Stephen's  "  Commentaries,"  Edit.  1880,  VoL  IV., 
p.  35.  Many  foreign  juiists  and  early  English  legal  autho- 
rities reply  in  the  afiirmative.  Blackstone  and  his  modern 
editor.  Dr.  Stephen,  reply  (in  accordance  with  modern  English 
law)  in  the  negative  ;  and  for  their  justification  rely  m  part 
on  the  complete  provision  made  by  the  English  Poor  Law, 
where  (says  Blackstone)  "  charity  is  reduced  to  a  system, 
and  interwoven  in  our  very  constitution."  (Book  iv.,  c.  2, 
p.  32.) 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Dodd,  Oxford.    {Q.  S5S73). 


Casks  of  Starvation,  Etc. — continued. 


Section  E. 


(15)  Starvation  Cases  of  1905  where  Necessary  relief  to  ichich  the  Starved  Per  ons  icere  legally  entitled,  was  not,  in  fact' 

obtained. 


There  were  48  in  the  whole  of  the  County  of  London,  15  of  these  being  in  the  Eastern  District. 

I  give  here  the  cases  in  the  Eastern  District,  with  the  observations  of  the  guardians  in  the  final  cokimn  of  the  Table. 


No. 


Name,  Address  or 
last-known  Address,  and 
Occupation  of  Deceased. 


Mary  Martin  ;  194,  Han- 
bury  Street,  Spital- 
fields;  no  occupation, 
unmarried. 


Rebecca  Delara  ;  59,  East 
India  Dock  Road,  Pop- 
lar ;  charwoman,  un- 
married. 

Alfred  Benham  :  White- 
chapel  Infirmary; 
general  labourer,  for- 
merly grocer's  assis- 
tant. 


36  years 


59 


50 


Man  unknown 


J ames  Barnard  Craw- 
ford ;  Medland  Hall  ; 
seaman. 


6  Caroline  Bowen  ;  address 
unknown  ;  no  occupa- 
tion, unmarried. 


About  50 
years 


59  years 


24 


Annie  Saunders ;  address 
unknown;  char- 
woman, unmanied. 


30 


Verdict. 


Pneumonia,  accelerated 
by  want  of  food,  alco- 
holism, and  self-neg- 
lect. 


Pleuro-pneumonia,  ac- 
celerated by  cold  and 
exposure.  Found  dead 
in  street. 

Exhaustion  following 
exposure, want  of  food, 
self-neglect,  and  gan- 
grene of  feet. 


Heart  failure,  due  to 
starvation,  accelerated 
by  condition  of  lungs 
and  exposure.  Found 
dead  in  area  of  o  house. 

Pneumonia,  accelerated 
by  want  of  proper 
nourishment. 


Pneumonia  and  phthisis, 
accelerated  by  want  of 
food  and  self-neglect. 


Bronchitis  and  heart 
disease,  accelerated  by 
exposure  and  want  of 


nursmg. 


Observations  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 


Mary  Martin  applied  to  the  relieving  officer  on 
January  10th,  1905,  for  a  medical  order,  which 
was  given,  and  the  doctor  directed  that  she  wa.s 
to  be  taken  at  once  to  the  infirmary.  She  was 
admitted  in  an  exceptionally  neglected  and 
filthy  condition  the  same  day,  literally  swarm- 
ing with  vermin.  She  died  on  .January  llth^ 
1905.  The  guardians'  officer  had  no  previous 
knovdedge  of  the  deceased. 

No  application  has  ever  been  made  to  the  relievin 
officer  for  relief  on  behalf  of  Rebecca  Delara. 


Alfred  Benham  was  brought  to  the  infirmary  by 
the  police  in  a  badly  neglected  condition.  He 
was  found  in  a  shed  at  Morrison's  Buildings,, 
Commercial  Road,  but  it  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained how  long  he  had  been  there.  He  stated 
that  he  was  in  a  "  cellar  "  for  six  days  without 
food.  He  had  a  large  bedsore  on  the  right 
buttock  and  there  was  threatened  gangrene  of 
both  feet.  He  was  also  of  weak  intellect. 
The  medical  superintendent  reports  that  the 
man  had  been  in  the  infirmary  on  previous 
occasions.  He  was  always  admitted  on  ai:>pli- 
cation  and  in  a  dirty  condition.  The  case  was 
not  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  guardians- 
officers  otherwise  than  as  already  mentioned. 


James  Barnard  Crawford  applied  for  admission 
on  March  7th,  1905,  from  Medland  Hall,  where 
he  had  been  staying  one  month.  He  stated 
that  he  was  suffering  from  a  bad  leg.  Was 
seen  by  Dr.  Stonham,  who  recommended  his 
admission,  suffering  from  inflamed  leg.  Was 
removed  to  Bromley  in  ambulance.  This  was 
the  man's  first  application. 

Caroline  Bowen  applied  to  the  relieving  officer  for 
an  order  in  April,  1904,  and  was  at  once 
admitted  to  the  infirmary.  She  was  then  suffer- 
ing from  debility,  and  took  her  discharge  on 
June  25th,  1904.  On  March  11th,  1905,  she 
was  admitted  in  a  verminous  and  badly  neg- 
lected state,  having  been  found  by  the  police 
lying  in  Paternoster  Court,  E.  She  was  in  a 
collapsed  and  dying  condition  when  admitted, 
and  died  at  7.25  p.m.  the  same  day.  The 
medical  superintendent  reports  tliat  this  woman 
had  previously  been  in  the  Lock  Ward  of  the 
infirmary  on  several  occasions,  and  the  evidence 
of  her  sister  showed  that  Caroline  Bowen  pre- 
ferred to  be  on  the  streets  rather  than  live  \vith 
her  friends.  The  woman,  it  was  stated,  had 
been  in  the  streets  for  several  nights  before  ad- 
mission. She  had  never  been  refused  Poor  Law 
assistance  by  any  of  the  Board's  officers. 

Annie  Saunders  was  found  by  the  police  in  Pater- 
noster Court,  E.,  at  midnight  on  March  20th, 
1905,  dangerously  ill.  She  was  brought  by 
them  to  the  infirmary,  where  she  was  at  once 
admitted,  but  she  died  .soon  after  admi.ssion. 
The  guardians'  officers  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  deceased.  No  application  was 
made  bv  or  on  her  behalf  for  relief. 
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No. 


Name,  Address  or 
last-known  Address,  and 
Occupation  of  Deceased. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


LilyHobson  ;  15,  Thomas 
Street,  Ratcliff; 
daughter  of  George 
Hobson,  carman. 


Age. 


4  months 


Owen  Dennis  ;  1,  Hene- 
age  Street,  Stepney  ; 
hawker. 


Frederick  William  Fran- 
com ;  address  un- 
known ;  hairdresser. 


John  Rose  ;  address  un- 
known ;  bricklayer's 
labourer. 


Charles  Tuck;  Salvation 
Army  shelter ;  general 
labourer. 


Alice  Burman  ;  address 
unknown ;  hawker, 
not  known  whether 
single  or  married. 


Joseph  Henry  Ford ;  25, 
Bright  Street,  Poplar  ; 
son  of  James  Ford, 
hawker. 


58  years 


56 


29 


52 


54 


4  weeks 


Verdict. 


Starvation,  due  to  want 
of  proper  food.  Found 
dead. 


Pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
accelerated  by  want  of 
medical  and  nursing 
attention. 


General  tuberculosis, 
accelerated  by  want  of 
sufficient  food. 


Enteritis  and  chronic 
dyspepsia,  accelerated 
by  want  of  sufficient 
food  and  nursing. 


Pleuro-pneumonia,  ac- 
celerated by  want  of 
sufficient  food  and  self - 
neglect. 


Chronic  nephritis  and 
heart  disease,  acceler- 
ated by  want  of  nurs- 
ing and  self -neglect. 


Asthenia  and  bronchitis, 
due  to  mother's  want 
of  food,  accelerated  by 
want  of  proper  cloth- 
ing.   Found  dead. 


Observations  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 


On  March  21st,  1905,  a  woman  applied  for  medi- 
cine for  the  baby,  Lilian  Hobson ;  this  was 
supplied.  No  relief  was  asked  for.  On  March 
29th  the  woman  applied  for  the  admission  of 
the  child,  when  an  order  for  the  workhouse  was 
given  for  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  child. 
Soon  after  the  man  came  back  with  the  order, 
and  said  he  just  wanted  medicine,  and  would 
not  go  into  the  workhouse.  The  child  was 
under  the  care  of  the  medical  officer  from  March 
21st,  and  had  been  seen  by  him  on  March  20th 
and  no  medical  order  was  necessary.  No  other 
application  was  made  in  the  case  until  April  7th, 
when  application  was  made  for  the  burial  of  the 
child,  who  had  died  in  the  East  London  Chil- 
dren's Hospital. 

Owen  Dennis  applied  to  the  relieving  officer  for 
an  order  for  the  doctor.  This  was  given  and  the 
man  was  admitted  to  the  infirmary  the  same 
day,  April  5th,  1905.  The  patient  had  delayed 
too  long  to  benefit  by  any  treatment,  and  died 
the  same  day. 

Frederick  William  Francom  was  admitted  into 
the  infirmary  without  order  on  August  10th, 
1905.  No  previous  application  had  been  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  deceased  to  any  of  the 
Board's  officers. 

.John  Rose  was  found  by  the  police  in  Commercial 
Street  sitting  on  a  doorstep.  He  was  brought 
to  the  infirmary  at  2.30  p.m.  on  September  23rd, 
1905,  and  was  immediately  admitted.  He  died 
at  2.25  a.m.  the  next  day.  He  stated  that  he 
was  homeless  and  bad  no  friends.  No  previous 
application  was  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
deceased  for  relief. 

Charles  Tuck  was  found  by  the  police  lying  on 
the  pavement  in  Commercial  Street  on  October 
11th,  1905.  He  was  brought  to  the  infirmary 
and  at  once  admitted.  He  was  in  a  state  of 
collapse  through  neglect,  and  died  on  October 
13th.  No  previous  application  for  relief  had 
been  made  to  any  of  the  Board's  officers. 

Alice  Burman  was  found  by  the  police  lying  on 
the  pavement  in  Old  Montague  Street,  E.,  on 
October  23rd,  1905,  and  brought  to  the  mfir- 
mary,  where  she  was  at  once  admitted.  She 
was  in  a  collapsed  and  dying  condition,  and  died 
10  hours  after  admission.  The  case  was  not  in 
any  way  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  guardians 
officers  before  this  admission. 

The  father  <^  Joseph  H.  Ford  first  made  an  appli- 
cation to  the  relieving  officer  on  November 
17th,  1905,  for  food  for  his  wife  and  children. 
He  stated  they  were  in  want  owing  to  his  having 
been  out  of  employment.  The  relieving  officer 
visited  his  home  the  same  day  (and  so  far  as 
appearances  went)  found  his  statement  to  be 
correct.  There  were  three  children  in  all — 
George,  4  years  ;  Thomas,  2  years  ;  and  Joseph, 
1  month.  They  stemed  very  poorly  clad,  (fee, 
so  the  relieving;  officer  ofl'ered  admission  to  the 
workhouse,  which  was  refused,  the  man  stating 
he  had  prospects  of  earning  a  little  in  Chrisp 
Street.  The  relieving  ofiicer  gave  relief  in  kind 
to  the  amount  of  3s.  lOd.  A  further  application 
was  made  on  November  17th.  On  this  occasion 
the  man  stated  that  the  youngest  child,  Joseph, 
had  since  died,  but  no  application  for  medical 
treatment  had  been  made.  The  relieving  officer 
again  relieved  him  in  kind.  He  asked  about  the 
burial  of  the  child  and  was  told  his  parents 
were  going  to  see  to  that.  The  father  of  the 
children  applied  on  three  further  occasions,  and 
according  to  his  statement  had  only  earned  5s. 
in  the  meantime.  There  were  no  special  marks 
of  destitution  beyond  what  the  relieving  officer 
experienced  generally  in  visiting  the  homes  of 
applicants,  and  attention  was  not  called  in 
particular  to  the  condition  of  the  infant.  'The 
man  was  a  hawker  by  trade,  and  in  the  reliev- 
ing officer's  opinion  he  earned  sufficient  to  have 
put  his  home  in  a  better  condition  than  that  in 
which  it  was  found. 
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Cases  of  Starvation,  ^tc— continued. 


No. 

Name,  Address  or 
last-known  Address,  and 
Occupation  of  Deceased. 

Age. 

Verdict. 

Observations  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

15 

William  Spooner ;  ad- 
dress  unknown; 
watchman. 

63  years 

Pneumonia,  accelerated 
by  exposure,  neglect, 
and  want  of  sufficient 
food. 

William  Spooner  applied  to  the  relieving  officer 
for  an  order  for  the  infirmary  at  11.20  a.m.  on 
November  25th,  1905.  He  stated  that  he  had 
walked  about  all  the  night  previous,  and  had  last 
slept  at  Carrington  House,  Deptford.  He  stated 
also  that  he  had  been  unable  to  eat  anything 
for  nearly  a  week.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
infirmary  at  11.25  a.m.  on  November  25th,  and 
died  at  11.10  p.m.  on  the  same  day.  No  other  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  from  him  regarding 
his  antecedents.  The  case  was  not  in  any  way 
previously  known  by  or  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Board's  officers. 

My  Observations  on  Cases  in  Section  E. 

60.  All  the  above  cases  are  AVhitechapel  except  No.  4 
(not  traced) ;  Nos.  5  and  8  (Stepney),  and  No.  14  (Poplar). 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  was  out-relief  being  given  at 
the  time  of  death,  and  in  none,  except  in  the  case  of  Lily 
Hobson  (No.  8)  was  admission  to  the  workhouse  refused. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  four  months  old  child  was  ill  and 
admission  was  refused  by  the  Stepney  Union  authorities, 
unless  the  man  and  his  wife  also  went  into  the  workhouse, 
which  of  course  they  would  not  do.  The  relief  given 
seems  obviously  inadequate ;  no  food  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  mother  or  child.  I  think  the  Stepney  authorities 
should  either  have  taken  the  child  into  the  w  /khouse  or 


given  her  (or  her  mother  if  she  was  nursing  the  child) 
food.  The  enormous  preponderance  of  Whitechapel 
cases  again  will  be  noticed  in  1905,  just  as  in  1904  (in 
Appendix  No.  III.  (F),  p.  526  above).  It  is  obvious 
that  in  Whitechapel  the  sick  and  starving  poor  do  not  apply 
soon  enough  for  medical  and  other  relief,  and  I  think 
this  is  partly  due  to  the  deterrent  policy  of  the  guardians. 
(See  pp.  524,  525  above.)  The  Poplar  case  (No.  14)  is  one  of 
inadequate  relief,  and  appears  to  have  occmred  after 
great  public  attention  had  been  called  to  the  great  amoimt 
of  out-relief  in  Poplar,  and  its  guardians  were  endeavouring 
to  reduce  it.* 

*  See  Poplar  Inquiry  Report,  190ij,  Cliart  facing  p.  20. 


Secttion  p. 


(16)  Prima  facie  Evidence  of  Default  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


51.  Mr.  Walter  Long,  when  President  of  the  Local 
€overnment  Board,  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
officer  of  boards  of  guardians  to  see  that  people  did  not 
starve  to  death  [The  Times,  March  20th,  1902,  p.  8). 
'J'lie  officers  of  boards  of  guardians  are  officers  of  the  Local 
XJovernment  Board,  and  I  submit : — 

(i)  That  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  itself,  and  of  its  own.  immediate  staff  of  per- 
manent officials,  to  encourage  such  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  destitute 
may  obtain  relief,  and  starvation  be  prevented  ;  and 

(ii)  Also  that  the  Local  Government  Board  ought, 
■when  starvation  cases  occur  in  London  or  elsewhere,  to 
make  a  real  investigation  into  the  cause  of  their 
occurrence  and  into  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  prevented  in  future.  In  Wiitechapel  these 
starvation  cases  have  been  numerous  for  years,  and 
yet  the  Local  Government  Board  or  its  officials  have 
constantly  praised  the  Wlu'tcchai>el  administration, 
and,  with  regard  to  minimizing  out-relief,  held  it  up  as 
an  example  for  other  boards  of  guardians.  The  facts 
as  to  Whii^chapel  and  the  attitude  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  be  more  fully  seen  from  a 
recent  reply  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tuesday,  February  \Qth,  1907. 
Mr.  Aldeii :  To  ask  the  President  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  in  what  number  of  cases  did  a  coroner's 
jury  return  a  verdict  of  death  from  starvation  or  death 
accelerated  by  privation  in  the  year  1906  in  London, 
the   Eastern   District  of  London,  and  the    Union  of 


Whitechapel  respectively ;  in  what  union  in  London  did  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  so  declared  by  verdict  take 
place  in  1906 ;  and  what  was  the  number  of  such  deaths 
in  Whitechapel  Union  during  the  whole  period  from  1870 
to  the  end  of  1906. 

"  Mr.  John  Burns :  I  am  unable  to  give  any  figures  on 
this  subject  relating  to  the  year  1906.  The  usual  aimual 
return  has  not  at  present  been  ordered  for  that  year, 
and  I  understand  that  the  particulars  which  would  le 
required  for  filling  it  up  have  not  yet  been  obtained  by 
the  Home  Office. 

"  As  regards  the  last  part  of  the  question,  I  stated  on 
November  12th  last  that  the  number  of  deaths  in  White- 
chapel from  starvation  or  privation  since  1891  (the  year 
in  which  the  Local  Government  Board  first  obtained  the 
observations  of  the  guardians  on  the  cases  included  in 
the  Return)  was  ninety-eight.  The  number  from  1870 
to  1890,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  Returns, 
appears  to  have  been  152,  but  this  number  must  be  taken 
as  only  approximately  correct,  as  the  earlier  Returns  do 
not  always  show  the  name  or  address  of  the  deceased, 
or  the  union  concerned." 

53.  As  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
could  not  in  February,  1907,  even  give  the  number  of 
cases  of  proved  starvation  in  Whitechapel  in  1906,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Local  Government  Board  had  held  no 
investigation  as  to  them  (or  at  least  as  to  some  of  them) 
or  their  causes.  A  letter  of  inquiry  sent  to  the  guar- 
dians, months,  or  it  may  be  more  than  a  year,  after 
th-j  death,  simply  results  in  a  one-sided  statement.  There 
ought  to  be  a  real  inquiry  of  persons  connected  with 
the  deceased,  and  cross-examination  of  the  guardians' 
oSjers. 
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Cases  of  Starvation,  Etc.— continued. 


And,  until  there  can  be  a  thorough  re-arrangement  of 
the  Poor  Law  Department,  all  enquiries  into  starvation 
cases  or  into  the  methods  adopted  by  unions  with  regard 
to  medical  relief,  should  be  conducted  by  medical  inspec- 
tors who  should  be  instructed  to  report  on  the  case  from 
a  public  health  as  well  as  from  the  ordinary  Poor  Law 
administration  standpoint. 

Such  modifications  of  the  Poor  Law  Department  would 
accord  well  with  the  suggestion  I  have  made  above 
(Par.  118  of  Statement  of  Evidence)  for  strengthening 
the  boards  of  guardians  (if  they  continue  to  exist)  by 
the  addition  of  members  of  the  health  authority.* 

It  is  important  that  the  Local  Government  Board  Health 
Department,  and  public  bodies,  institutions,  and  societies 
connected  with  public  health,  should  have  more,  and  the 
Charity  Organisacion  Socie  ty  less,  influence  in  the  counsels 
and  administration  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to 
Po)r  Law.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  at  a  Poor  Law  con- 
ference, a  very  eminent  member  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  who  was  also  chairman  of  a  local  branch, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  outdoor  medical  relief  should 
be  abolished  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  general 


*  The  councillors  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  so  that 
the  representative  principle  will  be  maintained. 


influence  of  that  society  is  in  favour  of  minimising  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  think  it  would  be  most  unwise  tc» 
accept  a  suggestion  recently  made  at  a  meeting  of  a  board 
of  guardians  by  the  same  eminent  representative  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  that  "  steps  should  l  e- 
taken  to  recognise  and  facilitate  co-operation  betwecrt 
boards  of  guardians  and  charitable  agencies."  Any  such 
steps  would  be  not  only  unnecessary  but  unwise. 

The  Charity  Organisation  Society  has  already  had  too- 
much  influence  with  some  boards  of  guardians,  and  an 
addition  to  its  influence  would  make  it  more  difScult  for 
the  poor  to  obtain  necessary  relief  and  would  be  a  seriou'; 
danger  to  the  public  health. 

Moreover,  such  "steps"  would  appear  to  be  the  placing 
of  the  spending  of  money  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  hands 
of  persons  not  elected  to  represent  them.  Highly  as  1 
value  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  (in  its  own  pro- 
per sphere,  viz.,  the  organisation  of  charity)  and  the- 
work  of  many  of  it-s  individual  members,  nevertheless, 
if  they  are  to  partake  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  I  regard  it  as  essential  that  they  should  be  elected 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Also  I  should  like  it  to  be  understood  that  in  the  above 
criticisms  on  the  Local  Government  Board  I  do  not  wish 
to  refer  to  the  Presidents,  many  of  whom  have  done  good 
work  both  for  the  poor  and  for  the  public. 


APPENDIX  No.  V  (A). 


TABLE  1. 


(Handed  in  hy  Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.     Q.  S7061.) 


Ratics  of  Paupfes  (all  classes)  pee  1,000  OF  Population  in  the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  England  and  Wales 

ON  1st  July,  1892  and  1905 


1st  July. 

1st  July. 

1892. 

19  35. 

1892. 

1905. 

In. 

Out. 

Tot. 

In. 

Out. 

Tot. 

In. 

Out. 

Tot. 

In. 

Out. 

Tot. 

I.  London      -       -  - 

13-2 

10-3 

23-5 

15-7 

13-8 

29-5 

II.  South  Eastern  - 

6-2 

19-4 

25-6 

7-0 

16-6 

23-6 

Surrey  -       -  - 
Kent    -       -  - 
Sussex  -      -  - 
Southampton 
Berks  -      -  - 

4-9 
6-8 
6-1 

6-  2 

7-  0 

15-  2 

16-  9 

23-  4 

24-  2 
15-8 

201 
23-7 

29-  5 

30-  4 
22-8 

6-  1 

7-  3 
7-6 

6-  7 

7-  9 

11-7 

15-  4 

19-  4 

20-  7 

16-  3 

17-8 
22-7 
27-0 
27-4 
24-2 

III.  South  Midland 

4-5 

22-2 

26-7 

5-4 

20-6 

26-0 

Middlesex  - 

4-2 

13-6 

17-8 

5-0 

11-0 

16-0 

Hertford 

5-9 

29-9 

35-8 

61 

26-6 

32-7 

Buckingham 

4-0 

29-2 

33-2 

5-6 

29-3 

34-9 

Oxford  -       -  - 

5-9 

27-6 

33-5 

71 

27-4 

34-5 

Northampton 

3-6 

21-1 

24-7 

5-0 

26-7 

31-7 

Huntingdon  - 

5-3 

19-1 

24-4 

8-0 

221 

301 

Bedford 

4-0 

26-8 

30-8 

4-6 

26-6 

31-0 

Cambridge  - 

5-0 

27-1 

32-1 

5-5 

26-8 

32-3 
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Table  I. — continued. 


(Handed  in  by  Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.) 


Ratios  of  paupers  (all  classes)  per  1,000  of  population  in  Divisions  and  Counties  on  the  dates  mentioned — continued. 


1st  July. 

1st  July. 

1892. 

1905. 

1892. 

19:)5. 

In. 

Out. 

Tot. 

In. 

Out. 

Tot. 

In. 

Out. 

Tot. 

In. 

Out. 

Tot. 

IV.  Eastern  - 

5"2 

27"4 

32'6 

6'1 

25"0 

3ri 

Essex  - 

4'8 

2ri 

25'9 

5"5 

21'1 

26"6 

bunolK 

4'9 

29"8 

34"7 

6"9 

29"1 

36'0 

Norfolk 

6-1 

36-2 

43-3 

6-8 

31-9 

38-7 

V.  South  Western  - 

4'6 

32 '2 

36"8 

5"5 

26'9 

32'4 

Wilts  - 

5'6 

30'6 

36'2 

6"6 

27"8 

34'4 

Dorset  - 

4-3 

36-4 

40-7 

5-5 

33-1 

38-6 

Devon  -      -  - 

4-5 

32-5 

37-0 

5-4 

25-9 

313 

Cornwall 

3-5 

31-0 

34-5 

4-3 

27-4 

31-7 

Somerset 

5-2 

31-7 

36-9 

5-9 

25-3 

31-2 

VI.  West  Mialana  - 

5-7 

20-7 

26-4 

6-9 

20-1 

27-0 

Gloucester 

6-3 

26-3 

32-6 

7-4 

231 

30-5 

Hereford 

5-3 

33-5 

38-8 

7-5 

32-8 

40-3 

Salop  - 

5-7 

12-9 

18-6 

8-0 

16-2 

24-2 

Stafford 

5-0 

241 

29-1 

6-1 

23-8 

29-9 

5-1 

22-9 

28-0 

6-2 

19-6 

25-8 

Warwick 

6"5 

11'9 

18"4 

7'5 

13"0 

20"5 

VII.  North  Midland  - 

3-9 

21-0 

24-9 

5-0 

23-7 

28-7 

Leicester 

4-3 

19-3 

23-6 

5-5 

23-9 

29-4 

Rutland 

5-4 

26-5 

31-9 

5-6 

25-4 

31-0 

T  .1  n  pr\  1  Ti             -  - 

0 

Nottingham  - 

3-7 

18-3 

22-0 

4-8 

19-9 

24-7 

Derby  -      -  - 

3-8 

17-3 

21-1 

4-5 

19-3 

23-8 

VIII.  North  Western  - 

5-6 

11-7 

17-3 

7-0 

12-7 

19-7 

Chester 

4-4 

14-8 

19-2 

5-7 

14-9 

20-6 

Lancaster 

5.9 

11-1 

17-0 

7-3 

12-3 

19-6 

IX.  York 

3-8 

19-1 

22-9 

4-7 

15-4 

20-1 

West  Riding 

3-4 

13-9 

17-3 

4-6 

13-5 

181 

East  Riding 

4-9  1 

20-8 

25-7 

5-7 

21-5 

27-2 

North  Riding 

4-7  ' 

i 

54-3* 

59-0 

5-0 

21-8 

26-8 

X.  Northern  - 

4-0 

17-2 

21-2 

5-1 

173 

22-4 

Durham 

4-0 

17-2 

21-2 

5-1 

18-5 

23-6. 

Northumberland  - 

3-0 

15-4 

19-3 

4-5 

15-4 

19-9' 

• 

Cumljerland  - 

4-1 

21-4 

25-5 

5-9 

17-0 

22-9 

Westmoreland 

4-1 

14-8 

18-9 

7-5 

13-0 

20-5 

XI.  Welsh  - 

3-3 

28-1 

31-4 

4-2 

25-5 

29-7 

ISIonmouth  - 

4-6 

26-2 

30-8 

5-1 

26-0 

31-5 

South  Wales 

3-0 

24-7 

27-7 

4-1 

23-7 

27-8 

North  Wales 

3-1 

37.2 

40-3 

3-9 

30-0 

33-9' 

*  This  is  exceptional  and  owing  to  the  strike  of  Durham  miners,  which  threw  out  of  emploj'ment  a  large  number  of 
the  workers  in  iron  and  steel  in  tho  North  Riding,  e.q.  Tims  on  the  1st  July,  1891,  there  were  22-2  outdoor  paupers 
to  every  1,000  of  population,  and  on  the  1st  July,  1893,  24"0. 
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2,805 

12,780 
32,230 
15,316 

Wilts 
Dorset 
Devon 
Cornwall  - 
Somerset  - 

Gloucester 
Hereford  - 
Salop 

Stafford  - 
Worcester  - 
Warwick  - 

Leicester  - 
Rutland  - 
Lincoln 
Nottingham 
Derby 

^Chester 
Lancaster  - 

West  Riding 
East  Riding 
North  Riding  - 

Durham  - 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Westmoreland  - 
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South  Wales  - 
North  Wales 
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415,680 

214,429 

120,018 
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3,040,818 

588,787 
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453,701 

956,424 

637,373 

360,591 

483,462 

8,643,318* 

287,152 

265,510 

199,270 

208,193 

229,769 

120,969 

272,017 

2,400,089 

82,064 

177,630 

74,890 

244,603 

121,099 

66,068 

60,326 

1,951,486* 

V.  South  Western  - 

VI.  West  Midland  - 

VII.  North  Midland 

VIII.  North  Western 

IX.  York  - 

X.  Northern 

XI.  Welsh       -  - 

Totals 
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APPENDIX  No.  V,  (D.) 


Handed  in  by  Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.     (Q.  270G1.) 


Extract  from  a  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill,  1905. 


1.  That  to  establish  new  public  bodies  for  providing 
emjjloj'ment  in  the  Metropolis,  and  optionally  throughout 
the  country,  is  likely  to  create  a  permanent  claim  on 
the  community  for  the  periodic  employment  and  mainten- 
ance of  large  classes  of  poor,  and  will  ultimately  augment 
very  greatly  the  permanent  pauperism  of  the  country. 

2.  That  none  of  the  safeguards  proposed  in  the  Bill 
will  control  or  limit  effectually  the  demand  for  State- 
aided  employment  upon  the  local  authorities,  but  that  the 
Bill  will  rather  foster  the  demand  for  such  employment. 

3.  That,  all  experience  in  regard  to  the  relief  of  able- 
bodied  unemployed  persons  shows  that,  if  it  be  undertaken 
by  the  State,  except  possibly  under  such  careful  conditions 
as  now  prevail  in  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law,  claims  for 
employment  are  likely  to  increase  in  such  a  way  as  to  add 
a  very  heavy  charge  to  the  rates,  already  by  general  ad- 
mission a  sufficiently  serious  burden  on  the  industry  of  the 
community. 

4.  That  nevertheless,  as  experience  has  also  proved, 
this  charge,  heavy  though  it  be,  will  result  in  little  or 
no  advantage  to  the  community,  either  by  adding  to  the 
productive  powera  of  its  members  or  by  preventing  the 
dependence  of  those  who  are  employed. 

5.  That  the  provision  of  employment,  as  is  proposed 
directly  or  indirectly  by  local  authorities  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  cannot  but  be  associated  with  many  unreal 
conditions  as  comj^ared  with  labour  obtained  in  the  open 
market,  and  will  therefore,  as  indeed  recent  experience 
seems  to  indicate,  divert  men  from  self-support,  rather 
than  strengthen  their  independence,  so  that  they  will 


become  less,  rather  than  more,  competent  to  find  em- 
ployment for  themselves  at  the  conclusion  of  their  State 
work,  and  will  thus  drift  into  pauperism  the  more  readily. 

6.  That  for  similar  reasons  the  State  employment  is 
likely  to  conduce  to  habits  of  idleness  and  incompetence 
in  individual  workmen. 

7.  That  the  creation  by  local  authorities  of  a  privileged 
class  of  workers  will  tend  to  weaken  the  efforts  of  working 
men  to  combine  for  mutual  help  and  for  finding  new 
openings  of  employment  for  themselves,  for  they  will 
naturally  look  to  the  authorities  to  provide  work  Avithout 
themselves  taking  thought  for  the  morrow. 

8.  That  if  strikes  or  lock-outs  take  place  in  a  borough 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  statutory  power  to  pro- 
vide employment,  granted  under  the  Bill,  being  used 
by  partisan  members  of  the  borough  council  as  a  means 
of  furnishing  those  who  are  on  strike  or  are  locked  out 
with  employment  and  resources. 

9.  That  in  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  the  community  it 
is  very  undesirable  that,  in  addition  to  the  present  Poor 
Law,  what  is  tantamount  to  a  new  Poor  Law  for  the  un- 
employed should  be  established,  thus  entaihng  on  the 
community  much  unnecessary  expenditure  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  class  of  State  dependents. 

10.  That,  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  changes  in  existing 
methods  for  the  relief  of  unemployed  persons,  it  is  better 
that  new  duties  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Poor  Law 
administration,  which  has  or  should  have  at  its  dis- 
posal the  means  required  for  that  purpose,  rather  than 
to  establish  new  authorities  and  a  new  organisation  for 
that  object  throughout  the  country. 
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House  of  Lords,  Session  lOOJ/.. 

To  THE  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  petition  of  Sir  Wyndham  Portal,  Bart., 
ex- President  of  the  Hampshire  Friendly  Society  ;  Sir 
John  T.  Hibbeit,  K.C.B.,  President  of  the  North-Western 
Poor  Law  Conference  ;  Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Comn:ittee  of  Poor  Law  Confer- 
ences ;  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  Association  ;  Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Confer- 
ences ;  Mr.  W.  Vallance  ;  and  others 

Sheweth  as  follows  : — 

That  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Bill, 
which  is  shortly  to  be  considered  further  by  your  Right 
Honourable  House,  proposes  that  in  granting  outdoor 
relief  to  a  member  of  any  friendly  society  the  board  of 
guardians  slu.ll  not  take  into  consideration  any  sum  re- 
ceived from  such  friendly  society  as  sick  pay  except  in 
so  far  as  such  sum  shall  exceed  five  shilUngs  a  week. 

That  no  evidence  has  been  produced  and  no  sufficient 
reasons  have  been  furnished  for  interfering,  as  this  Bill 
proposes,  with  the  discretionary  power  of  boards  of 
guardians  in  dealing  with  applications  from  members  of 
friendly  societies  under  existing  statutes  and  the  Orders 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

That  it  is  stated  that  the  proposed  Bill  is  an  extension 
of  the  princijjle  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies) 
Act  of  1894. 

That  the  Act  of  1894  was  in  principle  discretionary,  and 
was  passed  in  order  to  legalise  a  practice,  already  adopted 
by  many  boards  of  guardians,  of  giving  special  assistance 
to  members  of  friendly  societies,  and  not  as  a  permissive 
measure  accepted  with  a  view  to  further  legalisation. 


limiting  or  withdrawing  in  these  cases  the  discretionary 
power  of  boards  of  guardians. 

That  the  proposed  Bill  is  thus  contrary  to  the  Act  of 
1894  and  inconsistent  with  it. 

That  the  proposed  Bill  will  react  injuriously  on  friendly 
societies,  for  it  will  give  to  persons  in  receipt  of  sick  allow- 
ances, which  are  often  in  practice  old-age  allowances, 
a  statutory  right  to  additional  outdoor  relief,  and  it  will 
thus  attract  members  of  these  societies  to  the  Poor  Law, 
and  prevent  the  development  of  the  societies  as  inde- 
pendent bodies  competent  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
members  on  the  lines  of  sick  and  old-age  assurance. 

That  the  proposed  Bill  is  a  serious  infringement  of  the 
Poor  Law,  inasmuch  as  Poor  Law  relief  is  legally  avail- 
able for  the  destitute  only  and  for  the  provision  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  not  as  a  reward  for  thrift  and  saving. 

That  if  the  principle  is  adopted  of  granting  additional 
poor  relief  to  members  of  friendly  societies  as  a  statutory 
right,  the  claims  of  other  persons  who  have  been  thrifty 
besides  those  who  belong  to  a  friendly  society  can  hardly 
be  resisted,  and  that  such  a  far-reaching  principle  should 
not  be  accepted  in  regard  to  only  one  body  of  men,  such 
as  members  of  friendly  societies,  without  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  subject,  and  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  in  the  future. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Right 
Honourable  House  that,  as  the  proposed  Bill  affects 
such  large  public  interests  and  leads  to  such  large  changes 
in  the  law,  your  right  Honourable  House  should  not  adopt 
the  proposed  Bill ;  but  if  the  matter  is  further  proceeded 
with,  should  urge  on  His  Majesty's  Government  that  a 
full  and  independent  pubhc  enquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  working  of  the  present  system  of  Poor  Law  relief 
and  its  adequacy  in  meeting  all  legitimate  claims  upon  its 
resources  at  the  present  time. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 
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Mean  Number  of  Outdoor  Paupers  (exclusive  of  Insane)  relieved  (1)  in  nine  London  Unions  (which  have 

INCREASED  THEIR  OUTDOOR  KeLIEF  EXPENDITURE)  AND  (2)  IN  FIVE  LONDON  UNIONS  (WHICH  HAVE  DECREASED 

THEIR  Outdoor  Relief  Expenditure)  between  the  Years  ended  Lady  Day,  1891  and  1904. 


Mean  number  of  outdoor  paupers. 

Out-relief  expenditure  per  head  of 
outdoor  paupers. 

1891. 

1904. 

1891. 

1904. 

'  Camberwell 

2,809 

4,822 

£ 
4 

s. 
1 

d. 

0 

£  s. 
5  17 

d. 

10 

Poplar  ----- 

1,608 

3,677 

5 

16 

0 

6  12 

9 

c 
o 

Islington     -       -       .  - 

3,213 

4,285 

4 

5 

1 

5  7 

10 

le  Uni 

St.  Olave's  -       -       -  - 

2,475 

3,117 

4 

10 

7* 

6  4 

1 

Wandsworth 

1,865 

2,302 

4 

15 

2 

7  0 

4 

"S 

Lewisham    -      -      -  - 

1,580 

1,847 

3 

15 

1 

5  8 

8 

Mile  End    -    '  - 

773 

1,249 

3 

10 

3 

5  6 

Oi 

St.  Saviour's      -    .  - 

1,201 

1,565 

5 

12 

6 

6  8 

6 

V  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square 

518 

957 

6 

5 

8 

6  16 

0 

Totals  - 

16,042 

23,821 

4 

11 

4 

6  1 

0 

'  City  

1,253 

443 

9 

16 

Oi 

12  5 

3i 

1  1 

Woolwich    ...  - 

1,314 

694 

5 

19 

^ 

7  2 

1 

>  1 

Lambeth     -      -  - 

3,779 

2,611 

5 

1 

8 

6  9 

4  . 

a> 

Bethnal  Green  - 

1,116 

517 

4 

12 

1 

5  14 

7 

H 

,  St.  Pancras  -       -       -  - 

1,832 

1,265 

4 

19 

0 

5  7 

5 

Totals  - 

9,294 

5,530 

5 

13 

1 

6  13 

10 

Totals  of  the  last  four  Unions, 
not  including  City  -      -  - 

8,041 

5,087 

5 

2 

74 

6  4 

10| 
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Memorandum  on  the  Danish  Treatment  of  Old  Age — Old  Age  Homes,  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  Method  op 
Classifying  Applicants  foe  Assistance  in  Old  Age. 


1.  The  old  age  pensions  system  in  Denmark  is  based 
on  the  understanding  that  if  the  industrious,  unskilled 
labourer  is  not  able  to  lay  up  enough  to  maintain  himself 
in  his  old  age,  provided  that  up  to  the  time  when  he  is 
more  or  less  incapacitated  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
hard  worker,  he  is  thereby  entitled  to  support  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  This  support  is  to  be  his  as  a  right  and  not  as 
an  act  of  charity  ;  no  stigma  whatever  is  to  attach  to  it, 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  surround  him  by  such 
comforts  and  luxuries  as  will  make  the  remainder  of  his 
life  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  this  is  more  successfully  accomplished  than  in 
Denmark.  Briefly  the  conditions  which  qualify  for  old 
age  pensions  are,  that  the  man  or  woman  should  have 
completed  the  sixtieth  year,  should  be  without  funds  upon 
which  to  live  in  the  futuj-e,  should  have  led  a  decent  hfe, 
and  been  honest  and  thrifty,  should  not  have  received 
poor  relief  during  the  last  ten  previous  yea.rs.  All  who 
have  fulfilled  these  conditions  are  placed  in  a  class  ab- 
solutely apart  from  ordinary''  paupers,  are  treated  very 
much  as  aged  soldiers  would  be  treated  in  England. 

2.  The  Old  Age  Pension  Act  was  passed  in  1891,  and  in 
1893,  one  year  after  the  Act,  30,957  persons  were  in  re- 
ceipt of  old  age  pensions,  with  12,369  chiefly  persons  with 


wives  dependent  on  them.  This  has  slowly  grovm  until 
something  like  48,000  persons  are  now  ranked  as  pen- 
sioners, while  relying  upon  them  are  nearly  20,000  de- 
pendents. This  does  not  show  that  the  Act  is  loosely 
admmistered,  in  fact  m  the  rural  districts  quite  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  In  Copenhagen  there  may  be  a  little 
laxity  displayed  upon  occasions,  the  average  old  age 
pension  being  £9  8s.  2Jd.  for  a  married  couple,  and 
£7  13s.  6d.  for  a  single  person.  In  the  smaller  towns  the 
pension  is  not  quite  so  high,  and  m  rural  districts  it 
averages  about  £6  for  a  married  couple,  and  £4  4s.  for  a 
single  person.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  pensioners  is  due  to  the  largo 
number  of  unskilled  labourers  in  the  town  who  do  not  re- 
ceive a  sufficient  wage  to  enable  them  to  put  by  for  their 
old  age.  Naturally,  these  pensions  will  not  be  enough 
to  maintain  the  recipients  for  a  year,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  certain  savings  are  allowed,  which  do 
not  disqualify  for  the  pension,  while  the  pensioners  receive 
in  addition  medical  attendance  and  medicine.  In  some 
cases  the  pensioners  are  able  to  earn  money  to^  eke  out 
the  allowance,  and  where  men  and  women  are  fairly  strong 
and  vigorous  they  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that,  apart  altogether 
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from  the  relief  to  the  national  conscience  which  the 
provision  for  these  deserving  old  people  affords,  there  is 
f\  considerable  saving  effected  owing  to  the  fact  that  pauper 
relief  diminishes,  as  old  age  pensions  increase. 

3.  The  old  age  homes  of  Denmark  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  system  of  old  age  pensions.  The  most  notable  in- 
stitution in  Denmark  in  this  respect  is  the  old  age  home 
in  Copenhagen  which  provides  for  those  who  have  no 
relatives  or  friends  with  whom  they  are  able  to  live,  or 
who  are  so  weak  and  feeble  as  to  require  extra  nursing  and 
attention.  The  home  in  Copenhagen  is  a  lofty  building 
in  the  shape  of  a  quadrangle  with  a  large  garden  in  the 
centre,  and  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  garden. 
The  home  itself  is  also  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens, 
and  thus,  the  450  inmates,  even  if  unable  to  walk  at  all, 
can  still  get  a  view  of  trees  and  grass  and  growing  flowers. 
Tfie  home  is  divided  up  into  a  large  number  of  small 
apartmfents  consisting  of  bed-sitting  rooms  occupied  by 
one  OF  two  old  men  and  women.  In  the  case  of  married 
people,  by  a  man  and  his  wife.  On  each  of  the  floors 
there  are  recreation-rooms,  smoking-rooms,  and  a  common 
dining-room  for  those  who  are  able  to  leave  their  own 
apartments.  The  rooms  are  cheerfully  and  tastefully 
furnished,  and  in  the  case  of  private  apartments  the  in- 
mates are  of  course  allowed  to  bring  in  their  own  little 
pieces  of  furniture  or  "  household  gods  "  for  which  thej' 
h.-ive  any  special  affection.  The  food  is  well-oooked 
and  carefully  prepared  to  suit  men  and  women  who  are 
too  old  to  eat  the  ordinary  dishes.  In  fact,  these  care- 
fully prepared  meals  are  a  special  feature  of  the  old  age 
homes  of  Denmark,  which  might  with  advantage  bo 
adopted  elsewhere.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  meals 
served  in  the  old  age  homes,  though  specially  nutritious 
and  savoury,  are  really  cheaper  than  any  of  the  dinners 
supplied  in  our  workhouses.  It  is  all  a  question  of  good 
cooking  and  skilful  management.  Early  in  the  morning, 
at  seven  o'clock,  cups  of  hot  milk  are  brought  round  to 
them  in  their  own  rooms,  at  ten  they  make  hot  coffee  for 
themselves,  or  it  is  brought  to  them,  at  twelve  they  have 
their  dinner,  and  at  three  they  make  coffee  again  in  their 
own  rooms,  and  at  five  tea  is  supplied,  with  cakes,  so  that 
they  get  all  the  advantages  of  the  public  rooms  and  cook- 
ing arrangements,  together  with  the  pleasure  of  simple 
meals  in  their  own  apartments.  Various  kinds  of  breads, 
butter,  and  cheese  are  supplied  regularly  every  week  for 
use  in  tho?c  voorr,  a 


4.  As  no  tinge  of  pauperism  attaches  to  life  in  the  old 
;ige  home,  so  the  very  largest  amount  of  Mberty  is  pro- 
vided. I  asked  the  director  of  the  home  whether  any 
restraint  whatever  was  put  upon  their  movements,  and  his 
answer  was  "  None  except  such  as  would  be  in  force  in  an 
ordinary  convalescent  home."  They  are  at  liberty  to 
visit  their  friends  whenever  they  wish  and  to  go  to  places 
of  amusement  at  night.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon 
them,  as  to  the  hour  when  they  must  return,  more  than 
that,  amusement  is  now  and  then  provided  for  them, 
either  in  the  little  theatre  or  concert  hall  adjoinin the 
home,  as  at  some  place  of  amusement  in  the  city,  for 
which  free  tickets  are  given.  A  military  band,  on  oc- 
casions, plays  for  them,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  render 
life  to  those  old  folks  as  interesting  and  happy  as  possible. 

5.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  clothing  is  supplied, 
though  they  can,  if  they  choose,  wear  clothing  that  they 
have  brought  with  them,  but  in  any  case  there  is  nothing 
distinctive,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  uniform,  altliough 
even  if  such  a  uniform  were  necessary,  it  would  not  be 
considered  a  disgrace  to  wear  it. 

6.  The  municipality  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
home,  and  the  oflicials  seem  to  have  clearly  recognised 
that  fact  that  they  are  appointed,  not  to  rule  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  but  to  give  the  utmost  freedom  that  is  possible 
under  such  conditions.  If  ever  this  Uberty  should  de- 
generate into  hcense,  they  might  possibly  lose  their  pocket 
money — 4d.  a  week — -or  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  amuse- 
ments in  the  city,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  cases  are 
very  few  and  far  between,  for  the  inmates  are  all  of  good 
character  and  repute. 

7.  The  cost  of  these  old  age  homes  is  divided  between 
the  city  and  the  commime,  or  the  municipality,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  cost  of  old  age  pensions  is  equally 
shared  ;  half  is  paid  out  of  the  taxation  on  beer,  the  other 
half  is  raised  by  the  local  rates,  which  is  in  itself  an  income 
tax.  The  cost  per  head  in  the  Danish  homes  averages 
about  Is.  per  day,  in  the  town  it  is  a  httle  more,  in  the 
country  a  little  less.  In  Copenhagen  it  is  Is.  4W.,  in  Fred- 
ensborg  Is.,  in  our  London  workhouses  it  is  lid.  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  care  and  foret'icught 
which  are  lavished  on  these  institutions,  and  in  th  ■  fact 
that  the  cost  of  admiiiisti-ation  of  these  homes  in  Denmark 
is  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  sum. 
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SUPPLEMENTAKY  MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  POOB  LAW  AND  OlD  AGE  PENSIONS  IN  DeNMAKK. 


Denmark  has  no  special  body  for  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion or  for  old  age  pensions.  In  both  cases  it  is  customary 
that  a  committee  of  the  ordinary  municipal  body  shall 
be  the  authority,  but  it  is  a  universal  rule  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  I'oor  Law  and  old  age  pensions  must 
be  kept  absolutely  distinct.  In  Copenhagen  one  of  the 
four  burgomasters  with  the  committee  is  the  supreme 
authority  for  old  age  pensions.  He  has  at  the  same  time 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  La^v,  but  the  two  depart- 
ments are  quite  separate.  The  municipal  council  of 
Copenhagen  itself  is  mainly  a  legislative  and  financial 
corporation,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tive part  of  the  business. 

;  With  regard  to  the  questions  put  to  me  when  giving 
evidence,  the  answers  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  In  1903  (the  last  year  for  which  a  complete 
statistical  abstract  has  been  published)  64,737 
persons  of  both  sexes  received  old  age  pensions, 
or  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  old  age  pension  law. 
Of  these  about  17,000  were  dependent  persons,  viz.  : — 
wives  and  chfldren  in  cert^iin  cases.  Roughly 
speaking,  there  are  47,000  persons  actually  receiv- 
ing the  pensions  or  living  in  the  old  age  homes. 


and  this  it  is  estimated,  is  23  "9,  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
poptdation  above  sixty  years  of  age. 

(2)  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pensions  may 
be  attributed  in  the  main  to  the  fact  that  the  system 
has  not  yet  reached  saturation  point.  That  is  to 
say,  the  point  where  the  decrease  from  death  or 
emigration,  etc.,  will  counterbalance  the  increase 
of  new  pensions.  The  death-rate  is  steadily  di- 
minishing in  Denmark,  and  the  buth-rate  is  also 
diminishing.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  there  are 
relatively  more  old  persons  in  the  population  year 
by  year.  There  is  one  other  reason  for  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  pensioners.  For  a  few  years 
after  1892,  when  the  law  was  passed,  it  was  regarded, 
strictly  speaking,  as  a  labour  law,  and  the  people 
who  applied  for  admittance  for  the  benefits  of  the 
law  were  work-people.  At  the  present  time  a  cor- 
siderable  number  of  the  poorer  middle  classes  hPA  e 
discovered  that  they  could  make  use  of  the  law,  and 
a  good  many  aged  spinsters  have,  therefore,  received 
pensions.  That  movement  has,  however,  probably 
ceased  now,  as  practically  all  who  are  qu.:.lificd 
amongst  the  middle  classes  have  received  this  assis- 
tance. 
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S.  John's,  Rochdale. 

October  25th,  1903. 

106,154  A.  1906. 

Dear  Sib, — Herewith  I  forward  you  particulars  of  a  case 
which  I  beg  you  to  put  before  the  Poor  Law  Commission. 

A  Catholic  family  of  three — a  widower  and  two  children, 
girl  and  boy — was  residing  at  21,  Basil  Street,  in  this  parish 
of  S.  John's,  Rochdale.  The  children  were  baptized 
Catholics,  and  were  attending  the  Catholic  school  and 
Church.  On  January  18th,  1906,  I  was  called  to  the  father 
who  was  dying,  and  I  administered  the  last  rit^s  of  the 
Church.  Soon  after,  he  and  the  children  were  taken  to  the 
Rochdale  Workhouse.  The  father  died  on  January  20th, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Rochdale  cemetery,  a  Catholic  priest 
officiating. 

On  February  12th,  the  girl  A.  H.  (age  12)  was  given  on 
application  to  a  Mrs.  T.,  a  non-Catholic,  on  such  terms 
that  the  girl  was  no  longer  chargeable  to  the  rates.  I  was 
assured  by  the  clerk  afterwards  when  I  took  the  case  up, 
that  the  guardians  had  emphasized  the  point  of  the  girl's 
religion,  and  made  her  attendance  at  her  own  Church  on 
Sundays  an  essential  condition  to  their  granting  the  appli- 
cation. Be  that  as  it  may,  we  respectfully  submit  that  no 
Board  have  power  so  to  dispose  of  their  rcponsibility  of 
safeguarding  the  religious  rights  of  their  charges.  An 
order  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  1889,  has 
the  following  :  "  In  no  case  shall  a  child  be  boarded  with  a 
foster-parent  of  a  religious  creed  different  from  that  to 
which  the  child  belongs"  (Art.  1,  No.  3).  Moreover,  the 
rehgious  duties  of  Catholics  are  such  that  Catholic  super- 
vision is  necessary  to  ensure  their  proper  observance,  e.g., 
the  time  for  going  to  Confession  and  Holy  Communion, 
the  attending  Mass  on  certain  Holy  days,  the  varying  days 
of  fasting  and  abstinence,  all  of  which  are  of  grievous 
obligation.  Yet  no  word  was  sent  to  us  of  the  girl's  where- 
abouts. We  were  left  absolutely  in  the  dark.  Further- 
more, up  to  the  time  when  I  discovered  where  she  was,  and 
visited  the  house,  she  was  never  sent  to  Mass  on  Sunday, 
and  from  the  very  first,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  Catholic 
school,  which  she  was  attending  at  the  time  of  her  father's 
death,  she  was  sent  to  the  Council  school ;  her  new  home 
was  no  further  but  shghtly  nearer  the  Cathohc  school  than 
her  father's. 

I  made  representations  to  the  Rochdale  Board  about : — 
(o)  Neglect  of  Mass  ;  (6)  not  being  sent  to  her  ovni  school ; 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  as  such  a  home  was  highly 
unsatisfactory  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  she  should 


be  withdrawn.  I  offered  to  find  a  good  home  for  her,  as  1 
could  have  done  before,  had  I  been  given  the  opportunity. 
The  guardians  refused  my  application  :  refused  also  to  send 
the  girl  to  her  own  school.  They  inquired  about  neglect 
of  Mass  and  were  satisfied  with  the  excuse — poor  clothes — 
and  with  the  assurance  that  in  future  the  girl  would  attend 
regularly. 

On  paying  a  second  visit  to  see  the  girl,  I  was  assured  by 
Mrs.  T.  that  I  would  not  be  allowed  to  call  any  more.  I 
reported  this  and  the  guardians  resolved  that  in  place  of 
my  calling,  the  girl  should  attend  Sunday  school  besides 
Mass — which  would  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for 
exercising  proper  spiritual  control.  After  six  weeks  had 
passed  and  the  girl  had  never  once  attended  Sunday  school, 
I  reported  the  matter  to  the  board.  I  had  already  appealed 
to  Whitehall.  The  board  replied  that  pending  the  de- 
cision of  the  Local  Government  Board  they  had  nothing 
to  say. 

The  final  answer  from  the  Local  Government  Board, 
dated  October  18th,  1906,  was  "  As  this  girl  is  no  longer 
chargeable  to  the  Rochdale  Union,  the  guardians  cannot, 
apart  from  the  provisions  of  the  '  Poor  Law  '  Acts  of  1889 
and  1899,  exercise  any  further  control  over  her,  although 
she  may  be  visited  on  behalf  of  the  guardians,  in  pursuance 
of  the  Statutes  14  and  15  Vict.,  Cap.  2,  Section  4,  and  39 
and  40  Vict.,  Cap.  61,  Section  33.  The  Board  do  not 
consider  that  they  can  intervene  further  in  the  matter." 

About  three  months  ago,  the  girl's  brother,  P.  H.  (age  10), 
was  also  placed  out  with  a  non-Catholic  family.  The 
guardians  let  us  know  this  time.  But  though  the  boy 
attends  Mass  on  Sunday,  he  is  sent  to  a  non-Catholic  day 
school,  whereas  he  is  of  an  age  when  he  should  be  under 
instruction  for  Holy  Communion. 

Now  surely  there  is  some  protection  from  prosely^ism  of 
this  kind.  The  children  may  be  sent  on  Sunday  so  long  as 
a  strict  watch  is  kept,  but  what  chance  has  a  child  in  the 
end  when  the  whole  home  influence  is  against  it  ? 
A  child  wiW  naturally  go  the  way  of  those  who  clothe  and 
feed  it.  To  board  Catholic  children  with  non-Catholic 
foster-parents  and  call  a  promise  that  they  shall  attend 
Church  on  Sunday  safe-guarding  their  religion  seems  to  us 
a  mockery.  Yet  this  is  a  practice  of  the  Rochdale  Board. 
May  we  ask  you,  sir,  for  your  kind  assistance  ? 

The  number  quoted  above  is  from  the  Local  Government 
Board's  last  communication.- — Yom's  sincerely, 

John  Aspinall. 

N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  Esq., 
50,  Clifton  Gardens,  W. 
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REPORT  OP  DR.  FISHER  ALLUDED  TO  IN  QUESTION  28121. 


OrHTHALMTA  SCHOOL,  ChIGWELL,  EsSEX. 


1.  Number  of  boys  admitted  to  the  school  from  all 
sources  during  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30th, 
1905,  is  forty-six. 

2.  Number  of  children  discharged  cured  during  the  same 
period  is  thirty- three  and  the  average  length  of  time 
taken  to  cure  was  968  days. 

3.  Number  of  children  removed  from  the  school  by 
order  of  guardians  and  for  other  reasons,  but  not 
considered  by  me  finally  cured,  during  the  same  period 
is  sixteen  and  the  average  length  of  time  in  the  school  is 
863  days. 

As  regards  Or^iip  2. — In  inspecting,  as  I  do,  the  schools 
of  the  Westminster  Diocese  every  six  months,  I  come 
across  and  examine  a  considerable  number  of  the  children 
of  this  group  and  find  them  keeping  absolutely  well  years 
after  I  have  discharged  them  from  Chigwell ;  very  large 
numbers  of  boys,  now  grown  up  and  engaged  in  the 
Army  or  in  employment,  visit  Chigwell  at  intervals  and  a 


note  is  taken  of  their  eye  condition  ;  almost  without  an 
exception  every  one  is  permanently  cured  and  able  to  earn 
his  living  without  any  hindrance  from  relapse  from  his 
ophthalmia,  and  is  a  self-supporting  man.  Such  results  in 
trachoma  cases  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  very  prolonged 
stay  in  an  ophthalmia  school  and  are  eminently  satis- 
factory. The  boys  are  cured  of  a  disease  which  otherwise 
in  many  cases  would  render  them  helpless  for  life  or  at 
the  very  least  would  greatly  incapacitate  them  throughout 
life  ;  they  are  able  while  under  treatment  to  be  uninter- 
ruptedly educated,  and  by  their  isolation  the  schools  of 
the  Westminster  Diocese  have  been  cleared  of  contagious 
ophthalmia,  as  my  periodical  inspections  and  reports 
show. 

As  regards  Group  3. — The  children  of  this  group  can 
only  be  considered  to  be  temporarily  benefited.  They 
have  for  the  most  part  been  discharged  to  the  order  of 
the  various  Boards  of  Guardians  when  the  parents  left  the 
unions.    Trachoma  is  either  permanently  cured  or  not ; 
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and  if  not  permanently  cured  little  real  good  has  been 
effected;  while  under  treatment  some  improvement  has 
been  obtained  and  the  children  have  been  able  to  attend 
school,  but  after  leaving  the  Ophthalmia  school  the 
trachoma  will  inevitably  relapse  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences. Children  of  this  group  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  discharged  convalescent ;  and  a  classification 
cannot  be  made  in  dealing  with  trachoma. 

The  duration  of  stay  in  the  Ophthalmia  School. — The 
object  of  the  isolation  school  (viz.,  to  exclude  trachoma 
from  the  Poor  Law  schools)  and  the  nature  of  trachoma 
necessarily  makes  the  period  of  treatment  a  very  long 
one.  I  exercise  the  greatest  care  and  submit  every  boy 
to  some  weeks  of  observation  without  treatment  before 
I  discharge  him  as  cured,  in  order  that  the  mission  of 
the  school  may  not  miscarry.  In  earlier  years  when 
in  charge  of  the  school  I  discharged  boys  after  a  shorter 
period  of  treatment  than  I  do  now,  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  such  boys  to  occasionally  relapse 
and  to  be  returned  to  Chigwell.    The  duration  of  stay 


is  therefore  probably  longer  now  than  formerly,  and  there 
is  a  further  fact  which  increases  the  average  duration 
of  treatment  when  a  census  is  taken  at  the  present  time 
of  a  school  as  long  established  as  that  at  Chigwell,  viz., 
that  the  number  of  boys  now  being  discharged  cured 
includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  severe  cases 
who  would  not  have  entered  into  the  calculation  at  all  if 
the  investigation  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  school's  history. 

(Signed) 

J.  Herbert  Fisiieb,  M.B.,  B.S.,  Lond.,  J.R.C.S.  etc. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
[Moorfields). 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  with  charge  of  out-patients  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  of  the  Ophthalmic  Isolation 
Schools  at  Chigwell  and  Notting  Hill. 

Dean  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Medical  School. 
October  24th,  1905. 
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RETURN  SHOWING  THE  PLACINGS  OF  BOYS    FROM  THE  METROPOLITAN  CATHOLIC 

SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1906. 


St   Mary's  Roman  Catholic  School,  North  Hyde, 


SOUTHALL. 

Certified  for  600  hoys.' 
Placed  out  during  1906. 

Emigrated  to  Canada         ....  2 

Army  (Band)   6 

Shoemaking   2 

Tailoring   1 

Office  and  errand  boys       ....  2 

Plumbing   1 

Sent  to  Working  Boys'  Home    -       -       -  18 

Bakery   2 

PagJ  boys   8 

Farming   2 

Cabinet-making   1 

Training  ship  "  Exmouth  "         ...  3 

Artist's  "  Apprentice "        -       -       -       -  1 

Total  placed  out     -       .  .49 


St.  Charles'  Roman  Cathouo  School.  Brentwood. 
Certifiel  for  200  hoys. 
Placed  out  during  1906. 

Emigrated  to  Canada  3 

Army   1 

Office  boy  1 

Electrical  engineering  -  -  -  -  -  1 
Sent  to  Working  Boys'  Home      -       -       -  1 

Navy   5 

Post  Office  1 

Apprenticed  to  grocery  business  -  -  -  1 
Domestic  Service  -  -  -  -  .  -  3 
Gardening      -       -       -       -       -       -       -  2 

Total  placed  out       -       .  19 


St.  Vincent's  Roman  Catholic  School  for  Infant 
Boys,  Mill  Hill. 
Certified  for  200  boys. 
Boys  are  not  placed  out  from  this  schoo'. 
(The  boys  at  this  school  are  generally  under  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age.    They  are  passed  to  North  Hyde  and 
other  schools  about  that  age.) 

Nazareth  House  Roman  Catholic  School  for  Boys, 
Sottthend. 
Certified  for  sixty  hoys. 
Placed  out  during  1906. 

Sent  to  Working  Boys'  Home  .  .  .1 
Royal  Navy  2 

Total  placed  out     -       .       -  3 


St.  John  Baptist's  Roman  Catholic  School,  fob  BoyS 
Suffering  from  Trachoma,  Chiqwell. 


Certified  for  100  hoys. 
Placed  out  during  1906. 

Army  3 

Office  and  errand  boys  .  -  .  .  1 
Electrical  engineering  1 

Total  placed  out     -       .  .5 


Barteam's  Roman  Catholic  School  fob  Gibls, 
Hampstead. 

Fifty  girls  in  the  school. 

Placed  out  during  1906. 

In  domestic  service  3 


St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  School  fob  Gibls, 
Walthamstow. 

Certified  for  170  girls. 


Placed  out  during  1906. 

In  domestic  service  7 

Training  as  teachers  -  .  -  .  .3 
Emigrated  to  Canada  2 

Total  placed  out     .       -       -  12 


St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  School  fob  Gibls. 


Brook  Green,  W. 

Certified  for  170  girls. 

Placed  out  during  1906. 

In  domestic  service  7 

Dressmaking  1 

Teachers  2 

In  business,  but  lodging  in  the  convent .  .3 

Total  place  i  out     .       .       -  13 


St.  Edward's  Roman  Catholic  School  fob  Girls, 
Tottebidge. 

Certified  for  140  girls. 


Placed  out  during  1906. 

In  domestic  service  5 

Pupil  teachers  6 

Total  placed  out     -       -       -  11 
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Roman  Catholic  School  for  Girls,  Hassett  Road, 
homerton. 
Certified  for  140  girls. 
Placed  out  during  1906. 

In  domestic  service      -       ....  6 
Sent  to  a  Training  Home  (unfit  for  domestic 

service)  3 

Sent  to  a  Preservation  Home  (unfit  for 

domestic  service)    -       -       -       -       -  2 
Taken  on  Lay  Staff  of  School     -       -       -  1 


St.  Anne's  Roman  Catholic  School  for  Girls,  Suffer- 
ing FROM  Trachoma,  Portobello  Road,  W. 

Certified  for  ninety-five  girls. 

Placed  out  during  1906. 

In  domestic  service  4 


Total  placed  out 


-  12 


St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  School  for  Girls,  West- 
cliff-on-Sea. 
Certified  for  fifty  girls.* 
Placed  out  during  1906. 

In  domestic  service     .....  2 
*  These  are  mostly  invalids. 


Placed  from  St.  Joseph's  Poor  Law  Schools, 
Orpington,  1906. 

Emigrated  to  Canada   14 

In  the  Army       ......  3 

Shoemaking         -       -       .       .       .       -  5 

Tailoring   1 

Office  and  errand  boys  -       .       .       .       -  6 

Plumbing   2 

Electrical  engineering  -       -       -       -       -  1 

St.  George's  Home      -              -       -       -  2 
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Extract  from  a  Paper  Read  at  the  International  Conference  of  the  Blind  in  Edinburgh,  in  June, 
1905,  BY  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bradford  Incorporated  Institution 
fob  the  Blind. 


The  General  Conference  Committee,  in  arranging  the 
subjects  for  discussion  at  this  Conference,  having  decided 
that  the  writer  of  each  paper  should  endeavour  to  obtain 
information  respecting  the  subject  allotted  to  him  from 
those  having  knowledge  of  the  matter,  a  series  of  questions 
referring  to  "  boards  of  guardians  and  their  relation  to 
the  blind,"  was  duly  prepared  and  forwarded  to  clerks 
of  guardians  and  others  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
The  questions  relating  to  the  administration  of  relief 
were  as  follows  : 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  blind  persons  now  being 
maintained  by  the  guardians  : 

In  the  workhouse  ? 

In  the  infirmary  ? 

In  cottage  homes  ? 

In  special  institutions  for  the  blind  ? 

By  outdoor  relief  ? 

(a)  Infants ;  (h)  children  of  school  age,  five  to 
sixteen  ;  (c)  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  ; 
[d)  adults  of  average  health  and  capacity,  twenty- 
one  to  fifty  ;  (e)  sick,  aged,  and  infirm. 

2.  What  is  the  usual  practice  with  regard  to  the  care 
and  treatement  of : 

(a)  Blind  infants  ? 

[h)  Blind  children  of  school  age  1 

3.  Are  blind  children  on  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  those  who  become  blind  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-one,  sent  to  special  institutions  or  workshops 
for  the  blind,  in  order  that  they  may  be  taught  suitable 
handicrafts  ? 

4.  Do  the  guardians  provide  in  like  maimer  for  adult 
blind  persons  who  become  blind  after  twenty-one,  and 
who,  in  consequence  of  blindness,  are  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  themselves  by  their  former  occupations. 

5.  Is  anything  attempted  in  the  workhouse  in  the  way 
of  teaching  simple  occupations  to  the  blind  inmates,  such 
as  chopping  or  bundling  firewood,  picking  fibre,  knitting, 
laundry  work,  helping  in  the  kitchen,  etc.,  and  are  the 
blind  encouraged  to  take  their  full  share  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  house  ? 

6.  Are  there  any  special  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
classification,  warding,  and  treatment  of  the  adult  blind 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  ? 

7.  Are  sighted  inmates  encouraged  to  become  "  friends  " 
of  the  blind,  and  to  act  as  their  guides  during  exercise, 
etc.  ? 

8.  Are  books  provided  in  the  raised  types — Moon  or 
Braille — for  those  who  can  read  them,  or  who  may  wish 
to  learn  ? 


9.  Are  the  blihd  inmates  visited  frequently  by  lady 
readers,  or  visitors,  from  the  local  institution  for  the 
blind  or  Home  Teaching  Society  ? 

10.  Are  there  any  blind  inmates  who  suffer  from  other 
afflictions  besides  blindness,  and  what  are  the  arrangements 
adopted  in  regard  to  them  ? 

11.  Are  those  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  treated  in  a 
more  generous  way  than  the  ordinary  paupers,  and, 
remembering  that  the  blind  have  frequently  to  pay 
for  services  rendered  to  them  by  neighbours  and  others, 
which  ordinary  paupers  can  do  for  themselves,  are  they 
granted  a  little  higher  relief  ? 

12.  Is  the  outdoor  relief  granted  to  aged  and  infirm 
blind  who  are  living  with  relatives  and  friends,  forwarded 
to  them,  or  do  they  have  to  send  to  the  relief  station  for 
it  ? 

13.  In  view  of  the  reluctance  which  some  respectable 
blind  persons,  whose  circumstances  are  known  to  the 
visitor  or  the  local  Blind  Society  to  be  straitened,  feel 
with  regard  to  making  personal  application  for  relief, 
might  it  not  be  desirable  for  the  guardians  to  consider  such 
cases,  and,  if  found  upon  investigation  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  to  administer  relief  through  the  agency  of  the 
local  society  or  institution  for  the  blind  ? 

14.  In  like  manner,  might  it  not  be  of  public  advantage 
that  the  guardians  should  invite  the  committee  of  the 
local  institution  for  the  blind  to  take  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 
And  that,  in  regard  to  difficult  cases  of  blindness,  there 
be  an  interchange  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisest  course  to 
be  pursued  ? 

The  Poor  Law  authorities  were  also  invited  to  furnish 
particulars  respecting  the  blind  inmates  of  the  several 
workhouses,  upon  forms  entitled  : 

"  Return  of  blind  persons  residing  at 
May,  1905,"  and  containing  a  series  of  columns  for  record- 
ing the  following  information  : 

"  Name  ;  age  ;  sex  ;  place  of  birth  ;  single  or  married  ; 
age  at  which  blindness  occurred  ;  cause  of  blindness  ; 
degree  of  blindness  (total  or  partial)  ;  occupation  before 
becoming  blind ;  whether  suffering  from  any  ailment 
besides  blindness ;  if  trained  in  any  school  or  institution 
for  the  blind,  where,  how  long,  and  to  what  trade ;  how 
long  resident  in  the  workhouse  ;  whether  able  to  do 
simple  work,  such  as  wood-chopping,  knitting,  cleaning, 
etc.  ;  whether  able  to  read  books  in  the  raised  type, 
Moon  or  Braille ;  condition  of  general  health,  mental 
and  physical ;  remarks  as  to  character,  etc." 
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'I'-venty-two  boards  of  guardians  and  parish  councils 
responded  to  this  appeal,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Conference  a  series  of  replies  of  the  utmost  interest 
and  helpfulness. 

In  answer  to  Question  1,  What  is  the  number  of 
blind  persons  now  being  maintained  by  the  guardians  ? " 


1,368  blind  persons  were  returned  as  being  chargeable, 
of  whom  653  were  inmates  of  workhouses  or  infirmaries, 
155  in  schools,  homes,  or  other  special  institutions  for  the 
blind,  558  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  and  two 
children  were  in  a  cottage  home,  the  number  returned 
by  each  authority  being  as  follows  : 


Union,  Township,  or 
Parish. 

in  Workhouses 
or 

Infirmaries. 

in  Schools, 
etc., 
for  the  Blind. 

1            T       T)         *  i- 

in  Keceipt 
of 

Outdoor  Belief. 

Total. 

Mici r\n  m       _           -           —  _ 

14 

g 

15 

VT 
O  1 

RnUnn  -         -         -  - 

JJUlfJIl   -            -            -            -  - 

18 

7 

22 

47 

Ttrorlforrl         _         -         -         _  _ 

22 

4 

21 

47 

r?n  rrhtr^ti                      _           _           _  _ 

25 

3 

24 

^59 

r\T*iaiT*l   _            .            •            .            _  — 
Ui.  iiSLLIl    ~             .             -             -             _  _ 

39 

16 

52 

V/c*lU.lU  ------ 

21 

l\ 

Q9 

Ecclesall  Bierlow  -      -      -  - 

21 

4 

25 

JIjUIUUUI  ^11      -            -            -            -  - 

1Q 

in 

oz 

VJUVctll  ------ 

5 

Leicester  ----- 

15 

1 

21 

37 

Liverpool  

86* 

13 

28 

127 

West  Derby  -      -      -  - 

45 

40 

85 

London : — 

St.  Pancras    -      -      -  . 

63 

6 

Not  stated 

69 

Camberwell  -      -      -  - 

39 

6 

38 

83 

Poplar  

36 

8 

28 

72 

West  Ham          -      .  . 

26 

8 

46 

80 

Manchester  -      -      -      -  - 

45 

13 

9 

67 

Chorlton       -      .      -  - 

32 

14 

15 

61 

Salford-  ----- 

Swansea  

26 

11 

14 

51 

14 

5 

35 

54 

Wolstanton  and  Burslem 

5 

2 

18 

25 

Wolverhampton  -      -      -  - 

23 

4 

22 

49 

653 

255 

558 

1,366 

*  29  under  treatment  in  hospital. 


Age 

Date  of  Entry  into  the  Workhouse. 

Males. 

at  which 
Blindness  occurred. 

At  Once  or 
within  One  Year. 

Within 
1-3  Years. 

4-15. 

Inmates  previous 
to  Loss  of  Sight. 

15 

50-55 

1 

3 

9 

2 

22 

55-60 

4 

5 

7 

6 

25 

60-65 

8 

6 

5 

6 

118 

65-70 

6 

2 

5 

5 

15 

70-75 

3 

1 

3 

8 

16 

75-85 

4 

4 

3 

5 

111 

26 

21 

■.i-2 

32 

Age 
at  which 
Blindness  occurred. 

Date  of  Entry  into  the  Workhouse. 

Females. 

At  Once  or 
within  One  Year. 

Within 
1-3  Years. 

4-1.-). 

Inmates  previous 
to  Loss  of  Sight. 

12 

50-55 

3 

4 

4 

1 

19 

55-60 

4 

3 

8 

4 

38 

60-65 

11 

8 

14 

5 

34 

65-70 

7 

12 

9 

6 

34 

70-75 

14 

7 

10 

3 

28 

75-85 

14 

6 

4 

4 

165 

53 

40 

49 

23 

429— III. 


3  Z  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 

APPENDIX   No.  IX.  (A.) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Dean,  Poplar.     (Q.  S8362.) 


POPLAR   TEAINING   SCHOOL,  1906. 


Report  on  Work  done  in  Tailor's  Shop,  Shoemaker's  Shop,  and  in  the  Needleroom,  1905-6. 

I. — Tailor's  Shop. 

£   s.  d. 

Cloth,  etc.,  used  to  the  value  of       -  -       -       -      -       -       -      438  12  4 

Paid  in  wages     -  -       -       -       -       -      -      317    6  0 


£756  18  4 


No. 

Stock 
L.D.  1905. 

Made  in 
Shop. 

Total. 

Issued. 

Stock 
L.D.  1906. 

1 

Jackets  

38 

506 

£44 

508 

36 

2 

Vests       .      .      -      -  - 

10 

160 

170 

164 

6 

3 

Trousers   -      -      -      -  - 

120 

777 

897 

805 

92 

4 

Overcoats  -      -      -      -  - 

34 

34 

31 

3 

6 

Blouvses     -      -      -      -  - 

11 

20 

31 

20 

11 

6 

Dayshirts  -      -      -      -  - 

92 

955 

1,047 

839 

208 

7 

Nightshirts       .      -       -  - 

86 

94 

180 

61 

119 

8 

Undervests      -      -      -  - 

343 

252 

595 

341 

254 

9 

Drawers   -      -      -      -  - 

581 

581 

Total  Garments  made 

34  boys  have  been  supplied  with  outfits. 
130  boys  have  been  discharged  supplied  with  clothing. 
Average  number  of  boys  in  school  -  -  -  376. 
Average  cost  per  head  per  year  -  -  £2  Os.  2^d. 
„  „  „  per  week  -  -  -  9|d. 
N.B.— This  cost  includes  expenses  incurred  in  supply- 
ing 34  boys  with  outfits ;  130  boys  discharged  with 
clothing  ;  and  also  suits  for  the  elder  boys  in  the  infant 
school.   The  whole  of  the  boys'  clothing  except  caps. 


3,379 

stockings,  collars  and  ties  are  accounted  for  in  the 
statement  on  the  first  page. 

There  has  also  been  made  : — 2,352  towels,  50  aprons, 
187  bed-ticks,  100  pillow  cases,  30  bed  cases,  6  officers' 
uniforms. 

There  has  also  been  repaired ; — 2,940  dayshirts,  240 
collars,  412  nightshirts,  420  flannels,  2,414  pairs  drawers, 
2,236  trousers,  jackets  and  vests.   Total  8,662  articles. 

The  number  of  garments  sorted  and  folded,  92,642. 


Comparative  Table. 


Year. 

Average  No. 

Discharged  to 

Cost  of  Material. 

Cost  of  Labour. 

Cost 

per 

head. 

Service. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

3. 

d. 

1902 

323 

20 

490 

7 

10 

315 

14 

6 

2 

9 

9^ 

1903 

329 

52 

434 

1 

8 

324 

1 

0 

2 

5 

0} 

1904 

342 

26 

510 

12 

0 

362 

10 

2 

2 

11 

Of 

1905 

361 

47 

400 

9 

31 

321 

12 

0 

2 

0 

Of 

1906 

376 

34 

438 

12 

4 

317 

6 

0 

2 

0 

2i 

1907 

II.— Shoemaker's  Shop. 

£  s.  d. 

Leather,  etc.,  used  to  the  value  of                                                     -      506  17  1 

Paid  in  wages      -      -      -      -      -      -  187  0  0 

£693  17  1 


Number  of  pairs  of  boots  made     -      .      .      -  1,374 

Average  cost  of  boots  per  pair  from  "new"  to 
"condemned"    ------    lOs.  IJd. 

Number  of     boots  (pairs)    issued    to  school 

children  926 

Number  of  boots  (pairs)  supplied  in  outfits     -  170 

„       „                                       to  children 
discharged  228 


New  boots  in  hand.  Lady  Day,  1905     -  -  -  238 

„       „       „       „       „       1906     -  -  -  288 

Average  number  of  children  in  the  school  -  -  767 

Average  cost  per  head  per  year     -       -  -  18s.  Id. 

„         „        week    -      -  -  -  4d. 

N.B. — This  cost  includes  the  expenditure  incurred  in 
supplying  boots  to  70  service  children,  and  228  children 
discharged  with  clothing  ;  9,797  pairs  of  boots  repaired. 


APPENDICES. 
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bib 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Dean,  Poplar. 


Comparative  Table. 


Year. 

Average 
No. 

No.  Discharged 
to  Service. 

Cost  of  Material. 

Cost  of  Labour. 

Cost  per  head. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£     s.  d. 

1902 

634 

57 

494 

17 

6 

216 

9 

2 

1     2  6] 

1903 

678 

86 

428 

3 

3 

178 

8 

0 

17  10.1 

1904 

727 

62 

403 

16 

11 

183 

7 

0 

16  2\ 

1905 

758 

86 

404 

4 

3 

183 

8 

0 

15  6 

1906 

767 

70 

506 

11 

187 

0 

0 

18  1 

III. — Needleroorri. 


Girls'  clothing,  cost  of  material 
Girls'  clothing,  amount  paid  in  wages 


£   s.  d. 

365  4  9J 
183  13  7 


Stock 
L.D.  1905. 

Made  in 
Needleroom. 

Total. 

Total 
Issued. 

Stock 
L.D.  1906. 

Working  aprons     -       -      -  - 

235 

544 

779 

779 

Pinafores       -      -      -      -  - 

93 

1,450 

1,543 

916 

663 

Frocks  ------ 

20 

465 

485 

530 

20 

Combinations        -      -      -  - 

330 

406 

736 

582 

154 

Nightgowns   -      -      -      -  - 

27 

230 

257 

244 

83 

Serge  petticoats     -      -      .  - 

46 

83 

129 

129 

Flannel  petticoats  -       -       -  - 

134 

319 

453 

234 

239 

Knitted  vests        -      -      -  - 

50 

74 

124 

54 

70 

„     stockings  -      -      -  - 

60 

107 

167 

60 

107 

Under-bodices       .      -      -  - 

78 

177 

255 

78 

177 

Total  Garments  made 

3,855 

40  girls  have  been  supplied  with  outfits. 

63       „         „    discharged  supplied  with  clothing. 

Average  number  of  girls  in  schools      -      -  261 


Average  cost  per  head  per  year  -  -  £2  2s.  0|d. 
„  items  of  mending  in  wardrobe  room  per  week  130 
„  „  „     needleroom         „  770 


Year. 

Average  No. 

No.  Discharged 
to  Service. 

Cost  of  Material. 

Cost  of  Labour. 

Cost 

per 

head. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1903 

230 

34 

396 

1 

n 

172  14 

1 

2 

9 

bi 

1904 

260 

36 

342 

4 

8 

189  5 

8 

2 

0 

1905 

265 

39 

315 

4 

8i 

181  12 

4 

1 

17 

6 

1906 

261 

40 

365 

4 

91 

183  13 

7 

2 

2 

0| 

Infants'  clothing— Cost  of  material  - 

„        Amount  paid  in  wages 


£  s.  d. 

22  5  61 
6  13  2 


Frocks  - 
Nightgowns  - 
Pinafores 
Flannel  petticoats 


65 
70 
36 
20 


Total  articles 


191 


£  8.  d. 

Officers'  uniform — Cost  of  material    -      -     40  0  0 

House  linen        -       -       -       -       -       -    301  3  9]r 

House  linen  and  uniform — Amount  paid  in 


wages 


30    0  0 


£371 


91 


Work  done  from  March,  1905  to  September,  1905  : — 

£  s.  d. 

15  Uniform  dresses  I  (.^g^  jj^^^g^j^l  .  .  .  g  6 
20       „       aprons  J 

Cost  of  children's  clothing   -       -       -       -     26    5  0 

Amount  paid  in  wages  for  uniform  and 
clothing  91 5  3 


House  linen — Total  of  items 
Uniform  dresses  -      -  - 
„      aprons  -       -  - 

Latigley  Home. 

Flannel  petticoats 
Combinations      .      .  - 
Frocks  -      -  - 
Nightgowns  - 
Sheets  -       -  - 


Total  articles 


4,732 
40 
150 

48 
36 
72 
72 
72 

300 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


APPENDIX  No.  IX.  (B.) 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Dean,  Poplar.    (Q.  S84IS.) 


POPLAE  UNION  TEAINING  SCHOOL. 


Statement  showing  the  Comparative  Total  Cost  of  the  various  items,  together  with  the  Average  Weekly  Cost  per 
head,  for  the  years  ended  Lady-day  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903,  1904  and  1905. 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Average  Number  of  \ 
Children  ) 

592 

635 

639 

678 

729 

760 

Total 
Cost. 

Aver- 
age. 

Total 
Cost. 

Aver- 
age. 

Total 
Cost. 

Aver- 
age. 

rotal 
Cost. 

Aver- 
age. 

Total 
Cost. 

Aver- 
age. 

Total 
Cost. 

Aver- 
age. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Maintenance  of  Children — 

Provisions       .      .  - 

4,518 

2  10 

5,174 

3  2 

5,761 

3  5i 

6,105 

3  5^ 

6,239 

3  Si 

6,421 

3  3 

Necessaries      .      .  . 

2,431 

1  6| 

2,423 

1  5| 

2,305 

1  4| 

2,231 

1  Si 

2,295 

1  n 

2,267 

1  n 

Clothing  -      -      -  - 

1,685 

1  OJ 

1,7.58 

1  Of 

1,989 

1  2i 

1,941 

1  U 

2,029 

I  1 

1,988 

1  0 

8,634 

5  5 

9,355 

5  8| 

10,055 

6  0| 

10,277 

5  10 

10,563 

5  7 

10,676 

5  4i 

APPENDIX  No.  IX.  (C.) 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Dean,  Poplar.    {Q.  S84I8.) 


POPLAE  UNION. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poplar  Union,  held  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1898,  it  was  Eesolved 
that  the  following  Dietary  Tables  for  the  Pauper  Children  from  3  to  16  years  of  age,  hereunder  described, 
in  the  School  of  the  said  Union,  be  adopted,  subject  to  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Table  A.— Children  from  3  to  5  Years  of  Age. 


Breakfast. 

10.30 
a.m. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Bread. 

Milk  or  Cocoa 
and  Milk. 

Butter  or  Dripping. 

Seed  Cake  or 
Biscuits. 

g  Beef. 

g  Mutton. 

Bacon. 

0      Potatues,  Greens,  or 
other  Vegetables. 

'S-     Stewed  Meat. 

Bread. 

Sago  or  Eice 
Pudding. 

Plum,  Currant,  Suet, 
Egg,  or  Jam  Pudding, 
Baked  or  Boiled. 

Fruit  (Eaw),  Apples, 
Oranges,  Plums,  or 
Pears. 

Bread. 

Cake. 

Coffee,  Milk,  or  Cocoa 
and  Milk. 

g    j  Butter  or  Dripping. 

oz. 

pt. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

pt. 

Sunday  - 

3 

i 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

3 

\ 

\ 

Monday  - 

3 

i 

i 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

\ 

\ 

Tuesday  - 

3 

i 

i 

2 

4 

i 

2 

4 

\ 

\ 

Do.  or 

u 

4 

2 

"Wednesday 

3 

i 

i 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

\ 

i 

Thursday 

3 

i 

i 

2 

4 

\ 

2 

6 

4 

\ 

Do.  or 

li 

4 

2 

Friday  - 

3 

i 

i 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

\ 

k 

Saturday 

3 

i 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

\ 
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APPENDIX  No.  IX.  {C.)-continued. 


Handed  w  hy  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Dean,  Pojylar.     (Q.  284I8.) 


Table  B.— Children  from  5  to  7  Years  of  Age. 


Breakfast. 

10.30 
a.m. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Bread. 

Milk  or  Cocoa 
and  Milk. 

Butter  or  Dripping. 

Seed  Cake  or 
Biscuits. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Bacon. 

Potatoes,  Greens,  or 
other  Vegetables. 

Stewed  Meat. 

Bread. 

Sago  or  Rice 
Pudding. 

I'lum,  L'urrant,  JSuet, 
Egg,  or  Jam  Pudding, 
Baked  or  Boiled. 

iruit  (Kaw),  Ajiples, 
Oranges,   Plums,  or 
Pears. 

Bread. 

Cake. 

Coffee,  Milk,  or  Cocoa 
and  Milk. 

Butter  or  Dripping. 

oz. 

pt. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

pt. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

pt. 

oz. 

Sunday  - 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

3 

i 

4 

Monday  - 

3 

\ 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

i 

4 

Tuesday  - 

3 

i 

1 

'2' 

2 

4 

\ 

2 

5 

\ 

4 

Do  or 

G 

2 

Wednesday 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

Thursday 

3 

1 

2 

4 

I 

s 

2 

6 

5 

4 

4 

Do.  or 

G 

2 

Friday  - 

3 

h 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

Saturday  - 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

Table  C. — Children  from  7  to  10  Years  of  Age. 


Breakfast. 

10.30 
a.m. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

eS 

CD 
^^ 

pq 

oz. 

S 

ce 
0 

0 

pt. 

N      Butter  or  Dripping. 

0      Seed  Cake  or 
Biscuits. 

g  Beef. 

g    j  Mutton. 

g  Bacon. 

0    j  Potatoes,  Greens,  or 
•'^    j  other  Vegtables. 

%    j  Stewed  Meat. 

g  Bread. 

Plum,  Currant,  Suet, 
g      Egg,  or  Jam  Pudding, 
Baked  or  Boiled. 

:^  tT 

w  (D 

3  f3  5e 
oz. 

g  Bread. 

oz. 

ce 
0 

0 
0 

<i>  . 

pt. 

g    j  Butter  or  Dripping. 

Sunday  -       -       -  - 

3 

a. 
4 

X 

2 

4 

6 

3 

4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

Monday  -       -       -  - 

3 

3 

5 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

5 

4 

Tuesday  -      -      -  - 

3 

4 

2 

G 

¥ 

3 

5 

f 

4 

Do.    or  - 

2 

8 

3 

Wednesday    -       -  - 

3 

£ 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

5 

i 

4 

Thursday 

3 

i 

4 

2 

6 

3 

5 

i 

4 

Do.    or  - 

2 

8 

3 

Friday   -      -      -  - 

3 

I 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

5 

f 

4 

Saturday 

3 

J 

1 

T5 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

5 

i 

4 
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APPENDIX  No.  IX.  {Q.)-conUnued. 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Dean,  Poplar. 


Table  D.— Children  from  10  to  13  Years  of  Age. 


Breakfast. 

10..30 
a.m. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Bread. 

Tea  or  Cocoa  and 
Milk. 

Butter  or  Dripping. 

Seed  Cake  or 
Biscuits. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Bacon. 

Potatoes,  Greens,  or 
other  Vegetables 

Stewed  Meat. 

Bread. 

Pium,  Currant,  Suet, 
Egg,  or  Jam  Pudding, 
Baked  or  Boiled. 

Fruit  (Kaw),  Apples, 
Oranges,   Plums,  or 
Pears. 

Bread. 

Cake. 

Cotfee  or  Cocoa  and 
Milk. 

Butter  or  Dripping. 

oz. 

pt. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

pt. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

pt. 

oz. 

ouiiuay  -  - 

4 

3 

1 

3 

5 

8 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 
I 

Monday  -      -      -  - 

4 

a 

4 

J 

3 

2i 

6 

3 

6 

6 

i 

i 

Tuesday  -      -      -  - 

4 

3 
4, 

6 

3 
i 

4 

6 

i 

h 

Do.    or     -      -  - 

3 

8 

4 

Wednesday    -      -  - 

4 

3 

i 

3 

2i 

6 

3 

6 

6 

i 

h 

Thursday 

4 

3 
1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

3 
i 

4 

6 

i 

Do.    or     -      -  - 

3 

8 

4 

Friday    -       -       -  - 

4 

i 

3 

G 

3 

6 

6 

3 
I 

Saturday 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2| 

6 

3 

6 

6 

Jl 
4 

Table  E.—  Children  from  13  to  16  Years  of  Age. 


Breakfast. 

10..30 
a.m. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Bread. 

Tea    or  Cocoa  and 
Milk. 

Butter  or  Dripping. 

Seed  Cake  or 
Biscuits. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Bacon. 

Potatoes,  Greens,  or 
other  Vegetbales. 

Stewed  Meat. 

Bread. 

1  Plum,  Currant,  Suet, 
Egg,  or  Jam  Pudding, 
Baked  or  Boiled. 

i'ruit  (Kaw),  Apples, 
Oranges,   Plums  or 
Pears. 

Bread. 

Cake. 

Coffee  or  Cocoa  and 
Milk. 

Butter  or  Dripping. 

oz. 

pt. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

nz. 

pt. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

Sunday  - 

4 

I 

h 

3 

6 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

i 

Monday  - 

4 

3 

5 

3 

3 

a 

3 

8 

6 

1 

\ 

Tuesday  -      -  - 

4 

i 

h 

3 

8 

1 

4 

6 

1 

4 

Do.   or  - 

3 

8 

4 

"Wednesday 

4 

■  i 

O 
»_> 

3 

8 

3 

8 

6 

1 

I 

Thursday 

4 

I 

3 

8 

1 

4 

6 

1 

Do.   or  - 

3 

8 

4 

Friday  - 

4 

3 

~i 

3 

3 

8 

3 

8 

6 

1 

i 

Saturday 

4 

i 

1 

3 

3 

8 

3 

8 

6 

1 

4 

The  sick  to  be  dieted  as  directed  by  the  Medical  Officer. 
The  milk  to  be  pure  milk. 

The  rhubarb  to  be  grown  on  the  premises,  boiled  4  ozs.  of  rhubarb  to  1  oz.  of  sugar,  and  lemons  to  flavour. 
Lettuce  when  in  season  to  be  given  for  supper  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays. 
The  meat  to  be  boiled  on  Wednesday,  and  roasted  on  other  days. 

When  other  vegetables — i.e.,  greens,  carrots,  &c. — are  substituted  for  potatoes,  the  allowance  of  bread  at  dinner 

is  to  be  increased  by  1  oz. 
Bacon  to  be  substituted  for  stewed  meat  from  June  to  September,  inclusive. 

2  ozs.  of  jam  or  treacle  may  be  substituted  for  the  allowance  of  butter,  for  breakfast  or  supper,  at  the  discretion 
of  Superintendent,  for  not  more  than  two  meals  per  week. 

(Signed)    Wm.   CROOKS,  Presiding  Chairman. 
I  consider  the  allowances  in  the  above  Dietaries  to  be  sufficient. 

(Signed)  G.  CRAIGIE  BELL,  Medical  Officer. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 
The  Local  Government  Board  aj^prove  of  the  above  Dietary  Tables. 
19th  October,  1898.  A,  D.  ADRIAN,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  No.  TX.    (G.)— continued. 


Handed  in  hi/  Mr.  IVm.  B.  Dean,  Poplar. 


TABLE  OF  INGKEDIENTS. 


Cocoa  and  ^Milk. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Ingredients. 

Quantity 
of  each  to 
a  Gallon. 

Ingredients. 

Quantity 
of  each  to 
a  Gallon. 

Ingredients. 

Quantity 
of  each  to 
a  Gallon. 

oz. 

pints. 

oz. 

pints 

oz. 

pints. 

Cocoa  

2 

Tea   -       -       .  - 

2 

Coffee 

3 

fSago  flour  - 

2i 

Sugar 

G 

Sugar 

6 

Sugar  -      -       .  - 

6 

Milk  -      -       .  - 

4 

Milk  -      -      -  - 

4 

Milk   -      -       -  - 

4 

Water 

4 

Water 

4 

Water  -       -       -  - 

4 

Snet  Pudding. 

Plum  or  Currant  Pudding. 

Bice  or  Sago  Pudding. 

Ingredients. 

Quantity 
of  each  to 
a  Pound 

Ingredients. 

Quantity 
of  each  to 
a  Pound. 

Ingredients. 

Quantity 
of  each  to 
a  Pound 

oz. 

pint. 

oz. 

oz. 

pint. 

Flour  .      -      -  - 

8 

Flour 

8 

Kice  or  sago 

4 

Suet   -      -      -  - 

3 

Suet  -      -      -  - 

3 

Sugar 

H 

Sugar  -       -       -  - 

1 

Kaisins  or  currants  - 

3 

Suet  -       -       -  . 

3 
i 

Egg  Pudding. 

Sugar 

1 

Milk  - 

i 

Flour       .      .  - 

4 

Eggs  -      -      -  2 

Milk  -      .      -  - 

h 

Stewed  Meat 

Fruit  Cake. 

Seed  Cake. 

Ingredients. 

Quantity 

of  each  to 
a  Pint- 

Ingredients. 

Quantity 
of  each  to 
a  Pound. 

Ingredients. 

Quantity 
of  each  to 
a  Pound. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

Kaw  meat  without  bone 

5 

Flour 

7 

Bread  dougli 

13 

Pearl  barley  or  rice 

2 

Currants  or  raisins  - 

u 

Sugar 

Flour  for  dumplings  - 

o 

Sugar 

2 

Carraway  seeds  - 

i 

N'^egetables  and 

seasoning. 

Butter  or  dripping  - 
Baking  powder  - 

2 

Butter  or  dripping  - 

1 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


APPENDIX  No.  X.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Curtis  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Bathrsby.    {Q.  28951). 


VAGRANCY. 

The  Special  Sub-Committee  appointed  on  this  subject  elected  Mr.  J.  T.  Wliite  as  their  Chairman,  and  upon  their 
report  we  submit  the  following  conclusions  on  the  Departmental  Committee's  recommendations  : — 


Departmental  Committee's  Recomendations,  Casual 
Wards. 

1.  Wards  to  be  placed  under  control  of  police  authority. 

2.  Existing  buildings,  where  required,  to  be  rented  or 
purchased  by  police  authority. 

3.  Superfluous  wards  to  be  discontinued. 

4.  VlTiere  practicable,  existing  officers  of  wards  to  be 
continued  in  office. 

5.  Where  wards  adjoin  or  form  part  of  the  workhouse, 
arrangements  to  be  made  with  Ijfae  guardians  for  supply  of 
stores,  heating,  etc. 

6.  Diet  to  be  adequate,  and  provision  to  be  made  for 
raid-day  meal  on  day  of  discharge. 

7.  Task  of  work  to  be  enforctxl,  and  to  be  a  time  task. 

8.  Detention  to  be  for  a  minimum  of  two  nights,  except 
in  case  of  men  with  way-tickets. 

9.  Expenses  of  wards  to  be  charged  to  the  police  fund. 


Your  Committee's  Conclusions. 

{WJiich  have  been  adopted  by  the  Council.) 

With  respect  to  Nos.  1  to  .5 — Proposed  transfer  to  the 
Police  Authority. 

■  Apparently  the  main  reasrn  which  has  prompted  the 
Departmental  Committee  to  recommend  the  transfer  of 
the  control  of  vagrants  from  the  guardians  to  the  police  is 
that  greater  uniformity  in  dealing  with  vagrants  would 
be  secured,  and  that  the  area  of  chargeability  would  be  ex- 
tended from  the  union  to  the  county  or  county  borough 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  unifor- 
mity in  the  treatment  of  vagrants  by  Boards  of  Guardians, 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  would  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
be  modified  if  the  chargeabiUty  of  vagrancy  was  partly 
borne  by  Imperial  taxation,  and  not,  as  at  present,  wholly 
by  local  rates.  Boards  of  Guardians  endeavour  to  deal 
with  vagrants  as  economically  as  possible,  not  always  with 
due  regard  to  the  regulations,  as  the  numbers  vary  in 
different  locaUties,  and  the  charge,  therefore,  is  unequally 
borne  ;  whereas  if  one  uniform  method  of  treatment  (diet, 
work  and  detention)  was  prescribed  and  a  payment  made 
per  head  from  Imperial  taxation,  this  would  not  be  so. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  and  complications  which 
would  follow  from  the  police  managing  the  casual  wards 
on  guardians'  property,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  main- 
tenance of  casuals  and  the  casual  wards  should  remain 
"with  the  guardians,  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  being 
defrayed  from  Imperial  taxation. 

As  regards  the  admission  of  vagrants  to  the  wards,  we 
think  that  this  should  be  controlled  by  the  relieving  officer, 
or  by  an  officer  specially  appointed  by  the  guardians. 

With  regard  to  the  recommendations  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,we 
are  in  agreement,  except  that  we  are  not  satisfied  that  a 
time  task  is  advisable  in  all  classes  of  labour. 

As  to  recommendation  No.  9,  we  are  unable  to  agree 
with  same  for  the  reasons  given  in  our  conolnsions  on 
Nos.  1  to  5. 


Assistance  to  Work-seekers. 

10.  Tickets  to  be  issued  by  the  police  to  persons  who  are 
bona  fide  in  search  of  work. 

11.  The  ticket  to  be  for  a  definite  route,  and  available 
only  for  a  month,  with  power  to  police  to  alter  route  if 
satisfied  that  this  is  necessary. 

12.  The  holder  of  a  ticket  to  be  entitled  to  lodging, 
supper  and  breakfast  at  the  casual  ward,  and  to  be  able  to 
leave  as  early  as  he  desires  after  performing  a  small  task. 

13.  The  holder  of  a  ticket  to  have  a  ration  of  bread  and 
cheese  for  mid-day  meal  given  him  on  leaving  the  casual 
ward  in  the  morning. 

14.  Information  as  to  work  in  the  district  to  be  kept  at 
casual  wards  and  police  stations  for  assistance  of  work- 
seekers. 


As  to  recommendations  10  to  14,  we  are  very  doubtful 
that  the  scheme  therein  outlined  will  be  found  to  work 
successfully  in  practice,  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  oppose 
the  experiment  being  tried,  provided  the  "  relieving 
oflScer  "  and  not  the  "  police,"  control  the  issue  of  tickets 
to  work  seekers. 


Vagrancy  Offences. 

15.  Short  sentences  to  be  discouraged.  Where  the 
sentence  is  for  less  than  fourteen  days  it  should  be  limited 
to  one  day,  and  the  conviction  recorded. 

16.  Habitual  vagrants  to  be  sent  to  certified  labour 
oolonies  for  detention  for  not  less  than  six  months  or  more 
than  three  years. 


We  agree  with  the  recommendations  contained  in 
Nos.  15  and  16. 

We  are  of  opinion,  and  strongly  urge,  that  in  addition 
to  persons  convicted  three  times  of  vagrancy  offences  tliat 
persons  who  are  proved  to  be  continually  resorting  to  the 
casual  wards  within  a  defined  period  should  be  liable  to  be 
sent  to  a  labour  colony. 
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APPENDIX  No.  X.  (A)— continued. 


Handed  ill  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Curtis  cmd  Mr.  J.  A.  Buttershy. 


Labour  Colonies  for  Habitual  Vagrants. 

17.  Labour  colonies  for  habitual  vagrants  to  be  certified 
by  Secretary  of  State  and  generally  to  be  subject  to 
regulations  made  by  him. 

18.  Councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs  to  have 
power  to  establish  labour  colonies,  or  to  contribute  to 
certified  colonies  established  by  other  councils  or  by 
philanthropic  agencies. 

19.  Exchequer  contribution  to  be  made  towards  cost 
of  maintenance  of  persons  sent  to  labour  colonies. 

20.  Subsistence  dietary  to  be  prescribed.  Inmates  to 
have  power  to  earn  small  sums  of  money  by  their  work,  and 
by  means  of  canteen,  to  supplement  their  food  allowance. 

21.  Discharge  before  the  conclusion  of  sentence  to  be 
allowed  on  certain  conditions. 

22.  Industrial  as  well  as  agricultural  work  to  be  carried 
on. 

Economy  in  Buildings. 

23.  Buildings  for  casual  wards  and  in  connection  with 
labour  colonies  to  be  erected  cheaply. 

Common  Lodging  Houses  (Outside  London). 

24.  Common  lodging-houses  to  be  licensed  annually 
by  local  authority. 

2.5.  Stricter  supervision  and  control  to  bo  exercised  by 
local  authority. 

26.  Police  to  have  right  of  entry. 

Regulation  of  Shelters  and  Free  Food 
Distributions. 

27.  Shelters  to  be  licensed  and  regulated  by  local 
authority. 

28.  Free  food  distribution  to  be  subject  to  veto  of  loca' 
authority. 

Spread  of  Disease  by  Vagrants. 

29.  Necessity  of  stricter  enforcement  of  existing  law. 

30.  Notice  to  be  given  to  neighbouring  districts  of  small- 
pox occurring  in  common  lodging-houses  or  casual  wards. 

Sleeping  Out. 

31.  Sleeping  out  to  be  an  offence  whenever  it  takes  place 
in  buildings  or  on  enclosed  premises,  or  is  a  danger  or 
nuisance  to  the  public. 

Pedlars. 

32.  Practice  as  to  issue,  renewal  and  endorsement  of 
certificate  to  be  uniform. 

Women. 

33.  Female  vagrants  to  be  received  into  the  Workhouse 
instead  of  the  casual  wards. 

Children. 

34.  Children  of  persons  dealt  with  as  habitual  vagrants 
to  be  sent  to  industrial  schools  or  other  place  of  safety. 

35.  Child  vagrants  to  be  received  into  the  workhouse 
instead  of  the  casual  wards. 

36.  Section  14  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  to 
apply  to  vagrant  children. 


With  regard  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  Nos. 
17  to  22, 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Labour  Colonies  for  habitual 
vagrants  should  be  established,  and  they  should  be  main- 
tained by  joint  contributions  from  Imperial  taxation  and 
the  local  rates,  and  be  managed  and  controlled  by  joint 
committees  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 


We  agree  with  the  recommendations  contained  in 
Nos.  23  to  32. 


With  regard 
Nos.  33  to  36, 


to  the  recommendations  contained  in 


We  are  of  oxji.iion  that  the  admission  of  female  casuals 
and  the  children  of  casuals  to  the  workhouse  instead  of  to 
the  casual  ward  is  not  desirable,  as  the  association  of  un- 
known women  with  workhouse  inmates  would  in  many 
cases  be  very  objectionable,  and  there  would  also  be  the 
risk  of  introducing  infection. 

We  agree  that  children  of  habitual  vagrants  should  be 
sent  to  an  industrial  school  or  other  place  of  safety,  and 
think  that  reformatories  should  be  included  in  the  in- 
stitutions, due  provision  being  made  for  Imperial  taxation 
bearing  its  share  of  the  cost. 


We  regret  that  although  reference  is  made  by  the  Departmental  Committee  in  their  report  to  aged  and  infirm 
vagrants  who  "  wander  to  their  own  hurt,"  they  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  make  any  recommendation 
thereon.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  powers  to  detain  such  vagrants  against  their  will  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  we  recommend  that  representations  be  made  accordingly. 

We  recommend  that  a  communication  embodying  our  conclusions  on  the  Departmental  Committee's  report  be 
sent  as  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  to 

The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  Secretary'  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
The  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions,  and 
The  Chairman  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy. 
429— III.  4  A  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


APPENDIX  No.  X.  (B.) 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  R.  J.  Curtis  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Battcrshy  [Q.  29094). 


StTGGESTTONS  OF  NATIONAL  PoOR  LaW  OfFICERS'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  AS  TO  THE  SuPERANNTTATION 

OF  Teachers  in  Poor  Law  Schools  Transferring  their  Services  to  the  Education  AtrTnoRiTiES  and 
Vice  Versa. 


In  the  statement  of  evidence  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Poor  Law  Officers'  Association  for  England  and 
Wales,  Paragraph  29  deals  with  teachers  in  Poor  Law 
schools,  suggesting  that  the  services  of  a  teacher,  whether 
under  an  Education  Committee  or  a  Poor  Law  authority, 
should  be  reckoned  as  continuous  for  supei-annuation ' 
purposes  in  order  to  secure  a  free  flow  from  one  branch  to 
the  other.  The  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  en- 
deavouring to  formulate  some  practical  scheme  to  attain 
this  end,  is  the  dissimilarit}'  of  the  Teachers'  Superannua- 
tion Act  from  that  of  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Superannua- 
tion Act.  But  the  mere  fact  that  these  Acts  are  different 
in  character  ought  not  to  deprive  a  teacher  passing  from 
one  branch  to  the  other  of  the  minimum  benefit  to  be 
derived  under  either  Acts  based  upon  a  total  service  as 
certificated  teacher.  Briefly  stated  the  Acts  referred  to 
provide  as  follows  : — 

"The  Poor  Law  Officers'  Superannuation  Act,  1896, 
requires  every  person  employed  by  the  authorities  to 
which  that  Act  applies  to  submit  to  a  deduction  from  his 
salary  of  a  percentage  amount  varying  from  2  to  3  per 
cent.  In  return  for  this  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  super- 
annuation allowance  calculated  upon  the  average  amount 
of  his  salary  during  the  five  years  previous  to  his  ceasing 
to  hold  office,  one-sixtieth  of  such  average  being  reckoned 
for  each  year  of  service  for  superannuation  purposes,  the 
maximum  allowance  being  forty-sixtieths." 

The  Elementary  School  Teachers'  (Superannuation) 
Act,  1898,  requires  : — 

"  Every  certificated  teacher  whilst  serving  in  recorded 
service  to  contribute  to  a  fund  a  fixed  sum  per  annum,  if 
a  man,  £3,  if  a  woman,  £2.  The  fund  thus  raised  is 
invested  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  provision 
being  made  that  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years  an 
actuarial  inquiry  shall  be  made  into  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  fund.  In  return  for  his  contribution  the 
teacher  may  become  entitled,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  an  annuity  and  a  superannuation  allowance,  also  a 


disablement  allowance.  The  Act  prescribes  the  methods 
by  which  these  allowances  are  to  be  calculated  ;  these 
methods  are  of  a  somewhat  complicated  character." 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
assimilate  the  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  it  is  submitted 
that  the  certificated  teacher  might  have  secured  to  him 
the  benefit  of  service  under  either  authority,  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.  : — 

As  regards  a  teacher  previously  employed  by  an  d  Euca- 
tion  authority  becoming  an  officer  under  the  Poor  Law, 
this  latter  service  might  be  recognised  as  recorded  service 
as  defined  by  the  Teacher's  Act,  and  he  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  that  Act  upon 
his  making  the  statutory  contribution  to  the  Education 
Department.  Further  he  should  have  the  option  of 
contributing  under  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Superannuation 
Act,  but  in  calculating  service  under  this  latter  Act  only 
Poor  Law  service  should  count.  The  result  would  be  that 
when  he  retired,  he  would  receive  an  allowance  under  the 
Teachers'  Act  based  upon  his  total  period  of  service  and  a 
Poor  Law  pension  based  on  his  Poor  Law  service  only. 
In  this  way  he  would  not  be  prejudiced  by  his  transfer 
from  one  branch  to  the  other. 

As  regards  a  certificated  teacher  passing  from  the  Poor 
Law  service  to  service  under  an  education  authority  the 
previous  Poor  Law  service  should  be  allowed  to  rank  as 
"  recorded  service  "  upon  the  following  conditions  :— 

For  each  year  of  service  in  the  Poor  Law,  pajmient 
must  be  made  to  the  Education  Department  of  the  sum 
which  the  teacher  would  have  paid  if  employed  by  an 
Education  Committee,  plus  such  an  amount  for  interest  as 
t!i3  Education  Department  and  the  Treasury  might  de- 
termine. The  contributions  under  the  Poor  Law  Officers' 
Superannuation  Acts  should  be  repaid  to  the  teacher  on 
leaving  the  Poor  Law  service,  and  this  money,  together 
with  any  balance  which  might  be  required  to  make  up  the 
amount  demanded  by  the  Education  Department,  should 
be  paid  to  the  Department  by  the  teacher. 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 
APPENDIX  No.  XI.  {A)~ continued. 


Hcmdedin  by  Mr.  M.  Stephany.    (Q.  30175.) 


The  following  should  be  the  order  of  reporting  information  received  relative  to  the  case  from  : — 1,  Present  and 
former  Employers  ;  2,  References ;  3,  Neighbours  ;  4,  Personal  observations  of  Visitor. 


Keport  of 

Visitor. 

Date. 

Decision. 

Initial  of 
Member. 

N.B. — All  Reports  to  be  considered  as  confidential. 


APPENDIX  No.  XL  (B.) 


Handed  in  hy  Mi .  M.  Stephany.    (Q.  30175.) 


FORM  B. 


Board  of  Guardians  for  Relief  of  the  Jewish  Poor. 


Registered  No. 


GENERAL  RELIEF. 


CHILDREN. 


Name-  

ACiE. 

NAME. 

AGE. 

OCCUPATION  OR  SCHOOL. 

sr   TiA.v.. 

.i?           uf    ir  ^ — ■ — - — '  

How  long  Married  Where  

Occupation  

Place  of  Birth—  

Resident  in  LonEo^i  

Address  —  ■  —  

The  ABOVE  Particulars  were  recorded  on_ 


Date. 


Amount  of  Relief 
Granted. 


Remarks. 


Member  of 
Committee's 
Initial. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XI.  (C). 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Sttphany  (Q.  30175, 


JEWISH  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 
OiJices : — Middlesex  Street,  Bishopsgate.  E. 


FORM   OF   APPLICATION   FOR  A  LOAN. 


To  THE  Loan  Committee  of  the  .Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 


I  (name)  

of  (address)   

{occupa  tion)_  

wish  to  borrow  the  sum  of  £  „  

Have  you  a  Loan  from  this  Board  before,  if  so,  how  much  

Married  or  Single  How  many  Children- 
Have  you  a  Loan  from  any  Loan  Office  or  Society  


For  what  purpose  is  the  Loan  required  How  long  in  England 

Report.  Securities. 

(mime)  .  .  .  (occupation)  

(>  fddi  'ess)  .  


(ru  irite)  (occ  upa  tion). 

(a  ddress)  ^_ 


(mwie)   ^(occu/iation)- 


(name)  .(occupation) . 

(a  ddress)  


The  Repayments  on  Loans  received  only  on  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  between  10  a.m.  and  .3  p.i 

They  may  be  sent  by  post  at  the  borrower's  risk. 

Postal  orders  should  be  crossed  '^a/c  Jeavish  Board  of  Guardians." 

The  Scale  of  Repayments  of  Loans  is  as  follows  : — 
For  Loans  of  Twenty  Shillings,  by  Weekly  Payments  of  Sixpence. 

„         Forty  „  One  Shilling. 

„         Sixty  „  „  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 

„         Eighty  „  „  Two  Shillings. 

„         One  Hundred     ,,  „  Two  Shillings  and  sixpence. 

And  Sixpence  a  week  extra  for  every  additional  Twenty  Shillings. 

Special  terms  for  repayment  of  Loans  above  £25  are  made  liy  the  Committee. 


Instructions. 
No  Loans  granted  above  One  Hundred  Pounds. 

For  Loans  of  Two  Pounds,  One  Surety  is  required,  above  Two  Pounds,  I'lvo  Securities  must  be  obtained,  above 
Five  Pounds,  I'hree  Securities,  and  above  Ten  Pounds,  Three  or  more  Securities,  as  may  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 

The  Loan  Committee  meets  every  Wednesday,  when  applications  for  Loans  will  be  considered. 
Applicants  must  be  in  attendance  at  Four  o'clock,  or  their  application  will  be  deferred  until  the  following 
meeting. 

Any  applicant  ivho  has  signed  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board  as  a  Surety,  is  not  eligible  for  a  loan. 

The  Printed  Forms,  properly  filled  up,  to  be  left  at  the  Office  of  the  Board  at  least  Five  days  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Loan  Committee,  or  they  will  not  be  considered  till  the  next  meeting. 

Loans  granted  are  paid  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from  4.30  ];i.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  on  Friday  12  tf> 
1  p.m.  and  on  Sunday',  from  10  a.m.  to  1.  p.m.,  when  the  party  must  attend  ivith  his  Security  or  Securities. 

Should  the  recipient  of  a  Loan  omit  to  make  two  successive  weekly  repayments,  the  Clerk  shall  give  such 
party  notice  in  writing  to  pay  on  the  following  Tuesday  morning ;  should  the  party  then  fail  to  attend,  notice  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Security  to  pay  the  amount  in  arrear,  under  penalty  of  having  proceedings  taken  against  the 
Surety  for  its  recovery  ;  should  the  same  borrower  become  a  second  time  in  arrear,  payment  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  Loan  remaining  unpaid  shall  be  immediately  required  of  the  Security. 


No  applications  for  Loans  received,  except  on  the  Printed  Forms  supplied  by  the  Board. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XI.  (E). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Stej^hany  (Q.  30190). 


BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  JEWISH  POOR, 
Middlesex  Street,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E. 


 190 

FIRST  APPLICATION. 

What  is  your  Name  Age  

What  is  your  Wife's  Name  

Where  do  your  live  


What  is  your  occupation  Name  and  address  of  employer  

How  long  have  you  been  Married  Where  Married  and  state  what  Synagogue 


Names  of  Children. 

Ages. 

School  or  occupation. 

Name  of  employer  and  earnings. 

What  country  do  you  come  from 

Place  of  birth 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England  and  in  London 


What  do  you  require  of  the  Board 


INVESTIGATING  OFFICER'S  REPORT. 


4-29— II L 


4  B  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  BELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


APPENDIX  No.  XI.  (F). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Stephany  {Q.  S0229). 


Extract  from  the  47th  Keport  (1905)  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 


Loan  Account. 


General  Fund — 

Amount  outstanding  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1904   


Total. 


Loans 
granted 
during 
1905. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

/ 

12  (< 

^  100 

0 

1 

,  75 

0 

1  , 

,  60 

0 

0 

26  , 

,  50 

0 

0 

4  , 

,  40 

0 

0 

1  , 

,  35 

0 

0 

14  , 

,  30 

0 

0 

31  , 

,  25 

0 

0 

1  , 

,  24 

0 

0 

49  , 

,  20 

0 

0 

57  , 

15 

0 

0 

/ 

11  , 

.  12 

0 

^ 

466  , 

10 

0 

0 

33  , 

8 

0 

0 

15  , 

7 

0 

0 

18  , 

6 

0 

0 

1,013  , 

5 

0 

0 

75  , 

4 

0 

0 

1  , 

3 

5 

0 

134  , 

3 

0 

0 

994  „ 

2 

0 

0 

2  „ 

1 

10 

0 

\ 

1 

1 

5 

11  ,1 

1 

0 

£  s.  d. 


15,545    4  3 


Repayments, 
1905. 


£  s.  d. 


7,578    14  5 


Written  off. 


£   8.  d. 


882  11  6 


Balance 
outstanding. 


£  s.  d. 


7,083  18  4 


18,926  10  0 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Moses  Joseph  Fund— 

Amount  outstanding  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1904   


Loans 
granted 
during 
1905. 


Bloom  Coheh  Fund— 

Amount  outstanding  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1904   


£ 

s. 

d. 

4  @ 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

6  „ 

5 

0 

0 

4  „ 

10 

0 

0 

£34,471  14  3 


98  14  6 


10,030  15  1 


17,609    9    6         882  11    6     15,979  13  3 

N  \  ' 


8,895  14  11 


£34,471  14  3 


75    1    6  3  10    6  20    2  6 


81    0    0  29    0  6 


Loans 
granted 
during 
1905. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

@ 

2 

0 

0 

1 

)) 

3 

0 

0 

7 

)) 

5 

0 

0 

4 

)) 

10 

0 

0 

1 

1) 

15 

0 

0 

£179  14  6 


106    7  3 


97    0  0 


£203    7  3 


104    2  0 


3  10  6 


72    2  0 

 / 


85    9  9 


40  11  0 


126    0  9 


£179  14  6 


6    3  0 


6    3  0 


14  14  6 


56    9  0 


71    3  6 


Arrears. 


£  8.  d. 
1,133  15  4 


253  10  8 


1,387    6  0 


20    2  6 


51  19    6  19    3  0 


39    5  6 


14  14  6 


15  16  6 


30  11  0 


£203    7  3 


APPENDICES. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Stephany  (Q.  30229). 


Loan  Account — continued. 
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Elizabeth  Rozelaar  Fund— 
Amount  outstanding  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1904   


Loans 
granted 


£ 

3. 

d. 

2 

@ 

2 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

3 

» 

10 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

during 
1905. 


Simon  Simons  Memorial  Fund — 
Amount  outstanding  31st  Decem- 
l)er,  1904  - 


Loans 
granted 
during 
1905. 


Total. 


Repayments, 
1905. 


£    s.  d. 


84    8  6 


76    0  0 


£160    8  6 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

@ 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

9 

5 

0 

0 

5 

»J 

10 

0 

0 

1 

)) 

15 

0 

0 

56  11  6 


115    0  0 


£171  11  6 


Eleazer  Fund — 
Amount  outstanding  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1904   


Loans 
granted 
during 
1905. 


£  s. 

d. 

1 

7  d 

g     1  0 

0  ^ 

1  10 

0 

42  I 

,      2  0 

0 

- 

8 

3  0 

0 

o 

4  0 

0 

1  ] 

8  7 

6  ) 

t 

98  11  9 


134    7  6 


Kate  Schlesinger  Fund — 
Amount  outstanding  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1904   


£232  19  3 


Loans 
granted 
durin 
190 


£  s.  d. 

1      @     1  0  0 

1      „      1  10  0 

8      „       2  0  0 

3      „       5  0  0 


41    2  0 


33  10  0 


Relief  Fund — 
Amount  outstanding  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1904 


Loans 
granted 
during 
1905. 


£74  12  0 


£ 

s. 

d.. 

7 

@ 

1 

0 

0\ 

4 

)) 

1 

10 

0 

142 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

0 

1 

)) 

2 

10 

0 

84 

)I 

3 

0 

0 

23 

4 

0 

0 

39 

H 

5 

0 

0 

1 

J) 

8 

11 

0/ 

1,646    1  0 


849    6  0 


£2,495    7  0 


£    s.  d. 


59    7  6 


27    3  6 


86  11  0 


Written  ofif. 


£    s.  d. 


10    0  0 


10    0  0 


Balance 
outstanding. 


£160    8  6 


43  19  6 


47    4  0 


91    3  6 


39  10  6 


56  17  6 


96    8  0 


£171  11  6 


57    7  0 


57    7  0 


15    6  0 


14  15  0 


30    1  0 


£232  19  3 


16  19  0 


16  19  0 


£74  12  0 


£   s.  d. 


15    1  0 


48  16  6 


63  17  6 


178    1  0 


207    7  6 


385    8  6 


12  12  0 


67  16  0 


80    8  0 


1  14  3 


77  10  0 


79    4  3 


8  17  0 


18  15  0 


27  12  0 


1,468    0  0 


Arrears. 


£   s.  d. 


15    1  0 


20  11  6 


641  18  6 


2,109  18  6 


35  12  6 


12  12  0 


2  11  0 


15    3  0 


1  14  3 


26    7  3 


28    1  6 


8  17  0 


7    7  0 


16    4  0 


£2,495    7  0 
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Handed  in  Irj  Mr,  Ste-phany  (Q.  30303). 


LAWS  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  GUARDIANS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  JEWISH  POOR,  LONDON. 


1.  The  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Relief  of  the  Jewish 
Poor  shall  consist  of  fifty-five  members,  of  whom  nineteen 
shall  be  returned  biennially  by  the  United  Synagogue, 
rne  annually  by  the  West  London  Synagogue  of  British 
Jews,  one  annually  by  the  Federation  of  Synagogues, 
and  thirty-two  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  and  from  the 
contributors  (male  and  female)  to  the  funds  of  the  board. 
The  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  United  Synagogue  for 
the  time  shall  be  in  addition  ez-officio  members  of  the 
board. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  Synagogue  shall  be 
returned  biennially  to  serve  from  the  first  of  Tamuz.* 

2.  The  objects  of  the  board  shall  be  to  relieve  the 
poverty  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  poor 
of  the  Metropolis. 

Election  of  Members. 

3.  An  Annual  Meeting  of  the  contributors  to  the  funds 
-■f  the  board  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  February  or 
.'■larch  for  the  purpose  of  electing  thirty-two  members  to 
serve  for  twelve  months  from  the  ensuing  April  1st. 

4.  The  summons  convening  the  Annual  Meeting  shall, 
if  possible,  accompany  the  Annual  Report,  and  notice  of 
the  intended  election  shall  be  inserted  in  the  summons. 
Notice  of  the  election  shall  also  be  given  by  advertisement 
at  least  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  election. 

^1  5.  The  election  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  from  a 

list  of  contributors,  nominated  by  the  board  at  the  meeting 
held  previously  to  the  election,  or  by  nomination  in 
wTiting  by  at  least  ten  subscribers  of  not  less  than  10s.  6d. 
subscription  each,  and  of  at  least  six  months'  standing,  who 
shall  send  in  such  nominations  to  the  secretary  not  less 
than  twelve  days  prior  to  the  election. 

In  the  event  of  the  number  of  persons  nominated  not 
exceeding  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected,  no  ballot 
shall  be  necessary  and  the  president  shall  declare  such 
persons  duly  elected. 

6.  Should  more  candidates  be  nominated  than  there  are 
vacancies,  those  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  elected. 

7.  No  proxies  shall  be  allowed. 

8.  In  the  event  of  two  or  more  candidates  having  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  the  chairman  shall  have  a  casting 
vote  in  addition  to  his  own. 

9.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election,  provided 
they  continue  to  be  contributors  to  the  board. 

10.  If  any  person  elected  decline  to  serve,  the  next 
person  on  the  list  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  considered  elected  in  his  stead  (subject  to  Law  8). 

11.  In  the  event  of  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  among  the  elected  members  of  the  board,  such 

of  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  board  itself  from 
1-  among  its  contributors,  who  must  be  qualified  for  this 
election  in  the  same  way  aa  for  election  for  the  Annual 
Meeting.  The  member  so  elected  shall  serve  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  year  ending  the  March  31st  follow- 
ing, and  notice  of  the  intended  election  shall  appear  in  the 
summons  convening  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  take 
place. 

hliutors  Every  annual  subscriber  of  one  guinea  having  paid 

heir  a  subscription  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  election,  and 
every  person  having  contributed  by  way  of  donation  the 
sum  of  one  guinea  for  two  successive  years  immediately 
preceding  the  election,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  placed  on  the 
nomination  list. 

13.  Every  aimual  subscriber  of  10s.  6d.  of  at  least  six 
months'  standing,  and  who  has  paid  at  least  one  sub- 
scription, also  every  person  who  shall  have  contributed  the 
sum  of  not  less  than  one  guinea  for  two  successive  years 
immediately  precechng  the  election,  shall  have  the  right 
of  voting  on  the  election  of  members. 

14.  In  the  case  of  a  firm  contributing  to  the  board's 
funds  any  one  member  of  the  same  shall  have  the  right  of 
voting  and  be  eligible  for  election  as  if  he  had  been  an 
individual  contributor. 

*  Tamuz  is  a  Hebrew  mouth  corresponding  with  the 
latter  part  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July. 


iction 
nbers. 

)er 

iii<r  to 


,iar 


Meetings  of  the  Board. 

15.  The  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  at  its  office,  place  of 
unless  specially  convened  by  the  president  elsewhere.  meeting 

16.  The  board  shall  as  a  rule  meet  about  once  in  each  Time  of 
month,  except  during  the  holiday  seasons.  The  president  meeting 
shall  call  special  meetings  when  he  may  deem  it  necessary, 

or  when  requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  any  five  members 
of  the  board. 

17.  At  all  meetings  of  the  board  seven  shall  form  a  Quorum, 
quorum. 

18.  The  chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote  in  addition  Chairman 
to  his  own.    In  the  absence  of  the  president,  one  of  the  has  casting 
vice-presidents,  or,  in  their  absence,  one  of  the  treasurers,  vote. 

or,  in  their  absence,  a  member  of  the  board  to  be  chosen  by 
those  present,  shall  preside. 

Honorary  Officers. 

19.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board,  which  shall  be  Election  of 
held  in  June,  the  following  officers  shall  be  elected  by  show  honorary 
of  hands  (except  in  the  case  hereinafter  provided),  from  otficers 
among  the  members  of  the  board  for  the  time  being,  to 

serve  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  the  ensuing  July 
1st,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  : — A  president, 
two  vice-presidents,  two  treasurers,  an  honorary  secre- 
tary, an  assistant  honorary  secretary,  an  honorary 
solicitor. 

20.  The  board  shall  also  at  that  meeting  appoint  two  Auditors, 
persons,  not  necessarily  members  of  the  board,  or  two 

firms,  or  one  person  and  one  firm,  to  act  as  auditors  at  such 
remuneration,  if  any,  and  for  such  period  as  the  board 
think  fit,  and  also  such  sub-auditors  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

21.  Tlae  president  shall  be  selected  from  among  thp  Election  of 
delegates  returned  to  the  board  by  the  United  Synagogue,  presiilent. 

22.  In  the  event  of  more  than  one  member  being  Method  of 
proposed  for  election  to  fill  a  particular  office,  the  election  election, 
for  such  office  shall  be  by  ballot.    No  proxies  shall  be 
allowed. 


Auxiliary  and  Sub-Committees. 

23.  The  board  shall  have  such  auxihary  and  sub- 
committees as  it  shall  from  time  to  time  determine,  and 
such  committees  shall  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
board  with  the  addition,  if  deemed  expedient  (except  in 
the  cases  of  the  Executive,  Fixed  Allowance  and  Tem- 
porary Allowance  Committees),  of  other  contributors  to 
the  funds  of  the  boards  ;  and  the  election  of  such  com- 
mittees shall  be  vested  in  the  board,  which  shall  elect 
them  annually  at  the  special  meeting  convened  for  the 
election  of  honorary  officers. 

Vacancies  may  be  filled  up  and  additions  may  be  made 
during  the  year  by  the  committees  themselves,  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  board. 

24.  Each  committee  shall,  from  amongst  its  members, 
appoint  its  own  honorary  officers. 

25.  The  president,  vice-presidents,  treasurers,  honor- 
ary secretary,  assistant  honorary  secretary,  and  honor- 
ary sohcitor  shall  be  ex-ofjicio  members  of  all  committees. 

26.  The  functions  of  the  various  committees  shall, 
subject  to  these  laws,  be  defined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
board. 

27.  The  board  may  also,  when  desirable,  appoint 
representatives  to  act  on  committees  formed,  conjointly 
■\vith  other  bodies,  for  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the 
board. 

28.  The  existing  auxihary  and  sub-committees  are  as 
follows  : — 

The  Executive  Committee. 
The  Loan  Committee. 
The  Industrial  Committee. 
The  Workrooms  Committee. 
The  Visiting  Committee. 

The  Fixed  Allowance  Committee.  ; 
The  Temporary  Allowance  Committee. 
The  Emigration  Committee. 

The  Sanitary  Committee.  .^^^ 


Auxiliary 
and  sub- 
committees. 


Honorary 
officers  of 
same. 
Board's 
honorary 
officers 
cx- officio 
membera. 
Sub-com- 
nuttee's 
duties. 
Conjoint 
committees 
with  other 
bodies. 
Existing  sub- 
committees. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XI.  (G)— continued. 


Dnties. 


Powers  of 
loan  com- 
mittee. 


Limit  of 
loans. 

Conditions  of 
loans. 


Kepayment 
of  loans. 


Defnult  in 
repayment. 


Sanded  in  by  Mr.  Stephmiy  (Q. 


The  Qothing  Committee. 
The  Almshouses  Committee. 
The  District  Canvassing  Committee. 
Their  objects  and  duties  are  and  shall  be  as  hereinafter 
defined. 

The  Executive  Committee. 

29.  The  Executive  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of 
the  president,  the  vice-presidents,  the  treasurers,  the 
honorary  secretary,  the  assistant  honorary  secretary, 
the  honorary  solicitor,  and  five  other  members  of  the 
board,  shall  supervise  the  working  of  the  office  and 
regulate  the  distribution  of  duties  among  the  salaried 
officers  of  the  board.  It  is  also  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  building,  and  other  fixed  property  and  furniture  of 
the  board,  and  shall  act  generally  on  behalf  of  the  board, 
when  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  board  to  be  called  together. 

All  resolutions  and  transactions  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee when  acting  generally  on  behalf  of  the  board,  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  law,  shall  be  reported  to  the 
board  at  its  next  en,^uing  meeting. 


The  Loan  Committee. 

30.  The  Loan  Committee  shall  grant  loans  of  such 
amounts  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  and  rules 
as  are  hereinafter  defined,  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
determined  by  the  board,  and  shall  also  supervise  the 
repayments  of  loans. 

3L  No  loan  shall  be  granted  by  the  Loan  Committee 
for  more  than  £100. 

32.  Loans  may  be  granted  as  follows  :— 

Sums  of  £1  and  upwards,  but  under  £2,  ordinarily  only 
when  a  surety  is  provided. 

Sums  above  £2  and  not  exceeding  £5  when  two  sureties 
are  provided. 

Sums  above  £5  and  not  exceeding  £10  when  three 
sureties  are  provided. 

Sums  above  £10  and  not  exceeding  £25  when  three  or 
four  sureties  are  provided. 

And  sums  above  £25  and  not  exceeding  £100  on  such 
security  or  with  such  surety  or  sureties  for  the  whole  or 
for  such  part  as  the  committee  shall  deem  sufficient.  For 
the  considering  of  applications  for  such  loans  a  special 
committee  meeting  of  the  Loan  Committee,  or  a  sub- 
committee thereof,  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall 
be  summoned,  at  which  four  members  shall  form  a  quorum. 
The  total  amount  of  loans  above  £25  granted  in  one  year 
shall  not  exceed  £2,000.  The  Loan  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  of  its  own  body,  for 
the  consideration  of  such  applications  as  are  above  referred 
to. 

But  the  Loan  Committee  may,  in  case  of  need,  grant 
loans,  without  guarantee,  for  sums  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  £150  in  any  one  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  loans,  the  Loan 
Committee  shall  also  have  power  to  grant  from  its  funds 
loans  up  to  £5  without  sureties  in  cases  which  have  been 
recommended  for  loans  by  the  Relief  Committee  of  the 
board,  provided  that  the  total  amount  so  granted  shall 
not  exceed  £500  in  any  one  year. 

The  names  of  the  sureties  proposed  must  be  given  at 
the  time  the  loan  is  applied  for.  The  sureties  must  be 
approved  by  the  Loan  Committee. 

33.  The  scale  of  repa5Tnent  of  loans  up  to  £25  shall  be  by 
weekly  instalments  of  not  less  than  2|-  per  cent,  out  of  the 
sum  advanced.  But  the  scale  and  dates  of  repa5Tnents  of 
loans  above  £25  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  the  first  instalment  to  be  due  on  the  second 
Tuesday  after  the  loan  is  advanced. 

34.  S'lould  the  recipient  of  a  loan  omit  to  make  two 
successive  weekly  repayments,  the  clerk  shall  give  him 
notice,  in  writing,  to  pay  by  the  following  Tuesday  morn- 
ing ;  should  the  borrower  then  fail  to  attend,  notice  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  surety  to  jaay  the  amount  in  ariear, 
under  penalty  of  having  proceedings  taken  against  him 
for  its  recovery ;  should  the  same  borrower  become  a 
second  time  in  arrear,  "payment  of  the  whole  amount  of 
the  loan  remaining  unpaid  shall  be  immediately  demanded 
from  the  surety  or  sureties. 


35.  No  new  loan  shall  be  granted  while  a  previous  one  New  loans, 
is  in  course  of  repayment.    No  loan  shall  be  granted  to  a 

person  liable  to  the  board  as  surety. 

No  person  owing  money  to  the  board  shall  be  accepted 
as  surety  for  any  loan. 

36.  The  Loan  Committee  shall  have  power  to  suspend  Suspension  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  weekly  repayments  for  a  period  of  repayments, 
four  weeks,  or  longer  in  cases  of  necessity ;  the  fact  of 

such  indulgence  having  been  granted  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  committee. 

37.  Loans  being  granted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Loans  and 
persons  to  earn  their  livehhood,  borrowers  wiU  be  con-  relief, 
sidered  debarred  (unless  under  special  circumstances)  from 
receiving  relief  from  the  board. 

38.  Every  borrower,  on  receiving  a  loan,  shall  be  fur-  Loan  books, 
nished  with  a  book  in  which  the  weekly  repayments  are 

to  be  entered.    The  regulations  under  which  the  loan  is 
granted,  as  above,  shall  be  printed  in  the  book. 

39.  The  borrower  and  sureties  shall  be  required,  before  BorrowsM 
the  loan  is  advanced,  to  sign  such  engagement  as  to  its  and  sureties, 
repayment,  as  may  be  drawn  up  by  the  board. 

40.  The  written  order  of  one  of  the  honorary  officers  Le^al 

of  the  Loan  Committee,  or  that  of  the  president  of  the  proceeding's, 
board,  shall  be  required  before  legal  proceedings  are  taken 
to  recover  arrears  of  repayments  of  loans. 

The  Industrial  Committee. 

41.  This  committee  shall  lend  money  and  make  grants  Industrial 
in  aid  for  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  youths  and  girls-to  Committee, 
various  trades  and  handicrafts,  and  for  riding  expenses,  and 

for  such  purposes  as  the  committee  shall  suggest ;  and  the 
committee  shall  control  and  supervise  such  apprentices 
and  their  technical  instruction  during  the  term  of  such 
apprenticeship,  under  such  regulations  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  approved  by  the  board.  It  shall  also  grant 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  apprentices  to  buy  tools, 
provided  that  the  expenditure  under  this  clause  upon  all 
the  objects  comprised  in  it  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
the  amount  voted  by  the  board  in  any  one  year. 

The  Workrooms. 

42.  The  committee  for  conducting  the  workrooms  shall  Workrooms, 
train  girls  to  embroidery,  needlework,  and  other  useful 
employment,  and  the  workrooms  are  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  that  purpose. 

The  Visiting  Committee. 

43.  The  Visiting  Committee  shall  visit  the  poor  at  their  Visiting 
homes,  and  endeavour,  by  advice  and  assistance,  to  raise  Committee, 
their  condition  and  improve  their  dwellings.    It  may 

visit  and  report  on  such  cases  as  are  submitted  to  it  by  the 
board  and  its  various  committees. 

The  Fixed  Allowance  Committe. 

44.  The  Fixed  Allowance  Committee  shall  consist  of  Fixed 
members  of  the  board  only,  and  shall  control  the  fixed  Allowance 
allowances.    It  cannot,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  "n*™' 
board,  grant  an  allowance  for  a  longer  period  than  six 
months,  without  revision. 

The  Temporary  Allowance  Committee. 

45.  The  Temporary  Allowance  Committee  shall  consist  Temporary 
of  members  of  the  board  only,  and  shall,  subject  to  the  pro-  p^^^^'^f^gg 
visions  of  Law  71,  control  all  temporary  allowancss.    The  Commi 
Temporary  Allowance  Committee  cannot  grant  an  allow- 
ance for  a  longer  period  than  four  weeks,  without  revision. 

The  Emigration  Committee. 

46.  The  Emigration  Committee  shall,  under  such  rcgu-  Emigration 
lations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Committee, 
b^ard,  carry  on  the  work  of  assisting  emigration,  exclusive 

of  persons  helped  to  return  to  the  Continent,  whose  cases 
are  dealt  with  by  the  Relief  Committees.  ^ 

47.  The  Sanitary  Committee  shall  be  specially  chargetl  Sanitary 
with  the  supervision  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  homes  Committee, 
and  workshops  of  the  poor,  and  with  taking  such  measures 

as  may  be  deemed  fit  for  the  remedy  of  ascertained 
insanitary  conditions. 
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The  Almshouses  Commtttee. 

48.  The  Almshouses  Committee  shall  administer  the 
Moses  and  Solomon  Almshouses,  Devonshire  Street,  Mile 
End,  E..  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commission  dated 
June  29th,  1897,  and  also  the  A.L.  Moses  Almshouses  in 
Lincoln  Street,  Mile  End,  E.,  founded  by  trust  deed,  dated 
May  9th,  1862.  It  is  empowered  to  elect  the  inmates,  and 
has  the  general  supervision  of  the  same. 

49.  The  Canvassing  Committee  shall  help  to  obtain 
subscriptions  and  donations,  secure  the  continuation  of 
the  same,  and  co-operate  with  all  outside  committees 
organised  by  this  committee. 

The  Clothing  Committee. 

50.  The  Clothing  Committee  shall  receive,  sort  all 
clothing  sent  to  the  board  by  guilds  and  private  individuals, 
and  distribute  the  clothing  to  applicants  sent  by  the 
Relief  Rotas  or  provided  by  visitors  with  orders  endorsed 
by  the  board. 

Treasurers'  Accounts,  etc. 

61.  A  banking  account  shall  be  kept  in  the  names  of  the 
president  and  treasurers. 

52.  All  moneys  received  by  the  board  shall  be  paid  into 
this  account,  and  all  money  expended  shall  be  drawn  from 
this  account  by  the  treasurers  on  the  signed  order  of  the 
secretary,  or  his  acting  representative. 

53.  Receipts  sliall  be  given  for  all  contributions,  such 
receipts  to  be  signed  by  one  of  the  treasurers  and  the 
cashier,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  treasurers,  by  one  of  the 
other  honorary  officers. 

54.  One  of  the  treasurers  shall  at  least  once  in  three 
months  inspect  the  accounts,  and  satisfy  himself  that 

'  the  books  and  accounts  are  properly  kept,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  board. 

55.  All  legacies  bequeathed  to  the  board,  and  every  gift 
in  inemoriam  exceeding  £10  in  amount  which  shall  be  con- 
tributed within  six  months  of  the  death  of  the  person  in 
whose  memory  the  gift  is  contributed,  shall  (unless  other- 
wise directed  or  implied  by  the  testator  or  donor),  so  soon 
as  received  by  the  treasurers,  be  invested  in  the  names  of 
four  trustees  to  be  nominated  by  the  board,  in  any  of  the 
public  stocks  or  funds  or  Government  securities  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  in  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  the  stock  or  debenture  stock  of  any  municipal  corpora- 
tion in  England,  or  in  the  stock  or  debenture  stock  of  any 
local  body  or  authority  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  on 
security  of  rates,  or  tolls,  or  harbour  dues  made  or  levied 
by  any  such  l)ody  or  authority,  or  in  the  debentures  or 
deb3nture  stock  of  the  4  per  cent.  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company,  Limited,  or  in  the  debenture  stock  of  any 
British  railway,  or  in  the  ordinary,  preference,  or  deben- 
ture stock  of  any  railway  in  India  of  which  the  principal 
and  interest  are  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council,  or  in  the  stock  of  any  colony  or  depend- 
ency of  the  LTnited  Kingdom,  or  in  the  London  and  County 
Council  stocks  or  loans,  or  in  any  other  stocks  or  shares 
the  interest  of  which  is  secured  by  a  charge  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  which  the 
principal  and  interest  are  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  Council  (but  so,  nevertheless,  that  no 
investments  shall  be  taken  or  made  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
subject  the  holders  or  holder  to  any  payment  for  further 
calls  or  liability  to  creditors),  or  in  the  purchase  of  freehold 
ground  rents  secured  upon  freehold  property  in  England 
or  Wales,  but  not  elsewhere,  or  in  any  other  securities  in 
which  funds  under  the  control  of  the  High  Court  may  for 
the  time  being  be  authorised  by  law  to  be  invested. 
Provided  always,  that  no  investment  shall  be  made  in  any 
stock  or  shares  imless  the  same  are  registered  and  not 
transferable  by  delivery  from  hand  to  hand. 

The  board  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  alter, 
vary,  or  transpose  the  investments  made  under  this  law  by 
directing  a  sale  and  re-investment  of  the  money  secured  by 
siich  investments  in  any  other  of  the  securities  herein 
specified  ;  and  the  trustees  shall  forthwith  act  upon  a 
resolution  of  the  board  directing  such  alteration,  variation 
or  transposition,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Where  an3^  legacy  or  donation  has  been,  or  shall  be,  be- 
queathed or  given  to  the  board  or  specifically  to  the  Loan, 
Industrial,  or  any  other  committee,  and  such  legacy  or 
donation  is  not  accompanied  by  a  restriction  against  using 
the  capital  of  such  legacy  or  donation,  the  board  shall  have 
power,  after  investments  shall  have  been  made,  to  direct 
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the  trustees,  who  shall  accordingly  from  time  to  time  sell  all 
or  such  part  or  parts  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  invest 
ments  of  such  respective  legacies  or  donations,  and  the 
board  may  pay  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  or  sales  to  the 
particular  committee  for  the  objects  whereof  the  legacy 
was  bequeathed  or  donation  given  to  be  used  in  carrying 
on  the  operations  of  that  committee.  Provided  that  when 
the  money  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  committee  for  itr; 
purposes,  it  shall  be  returned  and  reinvested,  and  may 
again  from  time  to  time  be  sold  out  and  applied  and 
returned  as  aforesaid. 

The  power  of  the  board  to  utilise  such  legacies  and 
donations  as  are  referred  to  in  the  last  preceding  paragraph 
may  be  exercised  before  the  same  are  invested,  and  also  in 
cases  where  invested  funds  are  transferred  to  the  board  for 
the  objects  of  any  committee. 

Trustees. 

56.  All  real  and  funded  property  of  the  board  shall  be  Property  of 
conveyed  to  or  invested  in  the  name  of  trustees.  the  board. 

57.  Each  trust  property  shall  be  held  by  not  lejs  than  xt  i  r 
,  ,  ,  f  <^  J  J  Number  of 
four  trustees.  trustees. 

58.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  trustee  unless  he  be  Eiio-ibiUt  as 
member  of  the  board  at  the  time  of  election.  trustees 

59.  The  trustees  shall  be  elected  by  the  board.  Any  jfjiggy^jj 
member  shall  be  at  liberty  to  nominate  any  other  member  trustees 
to  act  as  trustee  (when  a  vacancy  shall  have  occurred). 

And  if  more  than  the  requisite  number  be  nominated  the 
election  shall  take  place  by  ballot. 

60.  The  board  shall  have  power,  by  resolution,  at  any  Removal  of 
time  it  may  think  proper  to  remove  any  trustee.    And  trustees, 
notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  of  any  such  resolution  to 

any  trustee  so  removed. 

61.  In  the  event  of  the  removal,  death,  incapacity.  Vacancy 
unwillingness  to  act,  or  resignation  of  a  trustee  of  any  of  amongst 
the  property  or  funds  of  the  board,  or  if  any  such  trustee  trustees, 
shall  go  to  reside  permanently  abroad,  the  board  shall,  at 

the  next  meeting  after  the  vacancy  shall  have  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  president,  proceed  to  elect  a  new 
trustee  in  the  place  of  the  trustee  so  removed,  dying,  be- 
coming incapable,  or  unwilling  to  act,  resigning,  or  going 
to  reside  permanently  abroad.  Vacancies  occurring  from 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  causes  in  the  office  of  trustee 
of  any  of  the  real  property  or  funds  of  the  board  may  be 
filled  up  when  and  as  often  as  the  board  shall  think  fit. 

62.  Notice  of  the  intention  to  remove  a  trustee  or  ap-  Election  of 
point  a  new  trustee  shall  be  given  in  the  summons  conve-  new  trustees, 
ning  the  meeting  at  which  the  election  is  to  take  place. 

63.  At  the  meeting  succeeding  the  election  of  a  new  Report  on 
trustee,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  a  report  election  of 
shall  be  made  to  the  board  by  the  president  whether  all  new  trustees, 
necessary  acts  have  been  done  for  vesting  the  property 

or  funds  in  the  trustees  for  the  time  being. 

64.  The  resolutions  of  the  board  shall  be  a  sufficient  Indemnitv  to 
authority  and  indemnity  to  a  trustee  for  any  act  done  by  trustees  • ' 
him  in  pursuance  thereof. 


Auditors. 


Auditors. 

65.  The  auditors,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sub-auditors, 
shall  from  time  to  time  inspect  the  books  and  investigate 
the  accounts  of  the  board,  and  the  auditors  shall,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  December  31st  in  each  year, 
examine  the  treasurers'  annual  balance  sheet,  so  that, 
duly  vouched  by  the  signature  of  the  auditors,  it  may  be 
presented  to  the  board  at  its  meeting,  in  the  month  of 
February  or  March. 

Salaried  Officers. 

66.  All  officers  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  and  re-  j<;]g(.tjQy 
movable  by  the  board,  and  their  salaries  shall  be  deter-  salaries 
mined  from  time  to  time.    When  the  salary  of,  or  gratuity 

to,  any  official  employed  by  the  board  has  to  be  fixed  or 
reviewed,  the  summons  convening  the  meeting  shall  con- 
tain notice  thereof. 

67.  All  officers  of  the  board  shall  perform  such  duties  j^ntje^  yf 
as  shall  be  assigned  to  them  respectively  under  the  regu-  officers, 
lations  to  be  from  time  to  time  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  by  the  board.    ISTo  salaried  officer  of  the 

board  shall  be  allowed  to  undertake  any  other  situation 
or  employment,  or  receive  any  emolument  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Duties  of  68.  The  secretary  shall,  under  the  orders  of  the  Exe- 

secretary.       cutive  Committee,  be  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  offices  of  the  board. 

General  Relief. 
l>elief  69.  Two  members  of  the  board  shall  form  a  Rota  Com- 

Cominittee's  mittee  for  the  purpose  of  relief,  any  one  member  of  such 
rotas.  committee  to  have  power  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the 

other.  Any  member  of  the  board,  not  being  on  the  rota, 
may  attend  and  act  with  or  for  the  committee  on  the 
rota. 

Period  of  70.  A  rota  list  for  the  ReHef  Committee  shall  be  formed 

service.  in  advance.    The  members  selected  shall  serve,  when- 

ever practicable,  on  each  committee  for  a  fortnight. 

Power  of  71.  The  Relief  Committee  shall  have  power  to  order 

rotas  as  to  an  allowance  to  any  special  case,  or  cases,  for  a  period  of 
allowances,    four  weeks  ;  but  shall  remit  to  the  Temporary  Allowance 

Committee  such  cases  as  appear  likely  to  be  of  a  recurrent 

nature. 

Meetinci-s  of  72.  A  Relief  Committee  shall  meet  twice  in  each  week, 
rota.  and  as  far  as  possible  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings 

(holidays  excepted)  to  consider  applications  which  have 
been  previously  entertained  by  the  relieving  oflScers, 
and  to  administer  such  relief  as  it  may  deem  expedient. 

Report  on         73.  All  applications  for  relief  must  be  reported  on  by  a 
applications   member  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  or  by  a  salaried 
for  relief.       official  who  has  investigated  the  case  prior  to  its  being 
adjudicated  upon. 

JSix  months'      74.  Except  in  cases  of  special  emergency,  and  except 
ilomicile  of     for  the  purpose  of  assisting  people  to  leave  the  coimtry, 
applicants.     applicants  shall  not  be  relieved  by  the  board  unless  they 
shall  have  been  domiciled  in  London  for  at  least  six 
months  immediately  preceding  the    dates    of  applica- 
tion. 

lYlodes  of  75.  The   relief  shall   be   administered  generally,  as 

■relief.  follows  :— 

(a)  By  special  orders  on  such  tradespeople  as  the 
committee  may  direct  for  the  delivery  of  articles 
to  enable  applicants  to  obtain  a  livehhood ;  such 
orders  to  be  advanced  as  a  loan,  or  given  absolutely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

{h)  By  pecuniary  rehef  in  such  sums  as  the  com- 
mittee may  deem  expedient,  but  no  applicant  shall 
receive,  without  the  sanction  of  the  board,  a  sum 
of  more  than  five  pounds  within  one  month,  whether 
by  weekly  allowance,  or  otherwise. 

(c)  By  the  supply  of  nourishment,  wine,  and 
brandy,  under  the  order  of  the  parochial  medical 
officers,  or  other  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners. 


(d)  By  grants  to  assist  foreigners  to  return  home. 

(e)  By  the  gift  of  bread,  blankets,  rugs,  flannels, 
clothing,  coal,  etc. 

(/)  By  the  gift  of  tickets  of  other  charities  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  board. 

76.  The  president,  either  of  the  vice-presidents,  either 

of  the  treasurers,  the  honorary  secretary,  or  the  assis-  Special 

tant  honorary  secretary  may  give  special  orders  in  writing  orders  by 

for  relief  to  the  same  extent  as  a  rehef  committee  has  '^P^'^^^y 

,     ,  omcers. 
power  to  do. 

77.  In  any  periods  of  emergency  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Emergency 
honorary  officers,   in  conjunction  'with  the  committee  relief. 

on  the  rota,  to  make  extra  distributions  and  such  addi- 
tional arrangements  as  they  may  deem  necessary ;  the 
same  to  be  reported  to  the  board  at  its  next  meeting.  The 
secretary  shall  have  power  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity 
to  give  immediate  relief  to  any  applicant,  which  must  be 
reported  to  the  relief  committee  at  its  next  sitting,  and 
included  in  its  minutes. 


Miscellaneous. 
78.  The  committees  of  the  board  shall  endeavour 


to 


enforce  the  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  of  apph-  ^^^g^o^l*'* 
cants. 

79.  The  secretary  may  at  his  discretion   supply  in-  information 
formation  as  to  any  name  on  the  registers  of  the  recipients  to  coutribu- 
of  relief  from  the  board,  and  make  investigations  as  to  tors  and 
applicants  for  rehef  submitted  to  him  by  contributors  others, 
and  officials  of  recognised  pubhc  institutions. 

80.  The  board  shall  issue,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Annual 
close  of  each  year,  its  annual  balance  sheet  and  a  report  report  and 
of  its  operations,  which  shall  contain  details  as  to  the  balance 
nature  and  amount  of  relief  administered,  and  as  to  the  sheet, 
number  of  appUcants.  f^jn^ 

81.  The  board  shall  also  have  power  to  alter,  vary,  or  ^iterations 
rescind  any  of  its  laws,  or  to  make  new  or  additional  „f  laws, 
laws,  notice  1  of  motion  so  to  do  to  be  given,  either  at  one 
meeting  of  the  board  for  the  one  next  ensuing,  or  to  be 
sent  in  writing  to  the  secretary,  twelve  days  at  least 
before  the  meeting  at  which  such  alteration  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. All  proposed  alterations  or  amendment  of  laws, 
or  proposed  new  laws,  must  appear  in  the  notices  con- 
vening the  meeting  at  which  they  are  to  be  considered. 

Any  alteration  in,  or  addition  to  the  existing  laws 
shall  not  become  operative  until  confirmed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  subsequent  to  the  one  at  which  the  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  such  alterations  or  additions  shall  have 
been  adopted. 
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Table  I. 

Detail  of  Applicants  exclusive  of  the  Loan  and  Industrial  Departments,  and  of  the  Russo-jewish 

AND  Board  Conjoint  Committee. 


1905. 

1904. 

New  Cases  assisted  .--  

3,308 

2,807 

Old  Cases  assisted  (from  previous  year)  -  

2,912 

2,495 

Old  Cases  assisted  from  prior  years)  

526 

716 

Total  

6,746 

6,018 

Classification  of  Cases  assisted. 


Settlers. 

Foreigners. 

Foreigners  resident  here  seven 

Foreigners  resident  here  less  than 

1-5 

-J) 

IVES. 

years  and  upwards. 

seven  years. 

Tot 

Nat 

Germans. 

Russians  and 
Poles. 

Dutch. 

Roumanians. 

Other 
Nationalities. 

Germans. 

Russians  and 
Poles. 

Dutch. 

Roumanians. 

Other 
Nationalities. 

« 

5 

1905 

197 

2,846 

134 

15 

8 

175 

2,493 

19 

119 

20 

Totals  - 

720 

3,200 

2,826 

6,746 

1904 

182 

2,265 

231 

19 

4 

354 

2,118 

41 

171 

19 

Totals 

614 

2,701 

2,703 

6,018 

1903- 

117 

1,800 

231 

13 

1 

219 

1,963 

40 

214 

12 

Totals     -      -  - 

503 

2,162 

2,448 

5,113 

1902- 

135 

1,881 

202 

4 

5 

176 

1,642 

33 

172 

6 

Totals 

550 

2,227 

2,029 

4,806 

The  number  of  cases 

investigated  but  refused  assistance : — 

1905. 

1904. 

New  Cases. 

Old  Cases. 

New  Cases. 

Old  Cases. 

Natives  -      -      -  - 

24 

9 

10 

3 

Settlers  - 

134 

44 

119 

28 

Foreigners 

447 

15 

411 

13 

♦Total 

605 

68 

540 

44 

673 

584 

*  Exclusive  of  177  csises  refused,  and  421  cases  adjourned  by  the  Emigration  Committee. 
4'.>9— HI.  4  C  2 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.   Stephavy  (Q.  30337). 


New  Cases. 


The  following  is  the  comparative  analysis  of  the  new  cases  assisted  in  each  of  the  four  years  : — 


1905. 

1904. 

1903-. 

151902. 

227 

167 

99 

109 

Foreigners  resident  here  seven  years  and  upwards 

952 

786 

559 

427 

Foreigners  resident  here  less  than  seven 

years,  but  who  had  arrived  prev- 

1,557 

1,363 

1,520 

1,166 

Foreigners  arrived  during  the  year  viz  : — 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

Russians  and  Poles  .... 

481 

371 

361 

301 

Germans  and  Austrians  -      -      -  . 

68 

58 

58 

40 

Dutch  

1 

3 

3 

lloumanians  

14 

53 

41 

30 

Other  Nationalities       .      .      -  . 

9 

8 

3 

6 

572 

491 

466 

380 

Total  Cases  - 

3,308 

2,807 

2,644 

2,082 

Of  the  572  new  arrivals  67  were  emigrated  to  places  outside  Europe  and  249  were  repatriated. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  new  cases  divided  according  to  nationality  : — 


Natives. 

Germans 

and 
Austrians. 

Russians 
and  Poles. 

Dutch. 

Roumanians 

Other 
Nation- 
alities. 

Total 
Cases. 

1905 

227 

217 

2,734 

20 

80 

30 

3,308 

1904 

167 

220 

2,229 

29 

143 

19 

2,807 

1903 

99 

219 

2,127 

26 

1.58 

15 

2,644 

1902 

109 

152 

1,661 

30 

114 

16 

2,082 

Of  the  3,308  new  cases  relieved,  1,471,  or  about  44|  per  cent.,  applied  and  were  assisted  only  to  leave  the  country 
viz  : — 531  emigrated  to  places  outside  Europe  and  940  repatriated . 
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APPENDIX  No.  XI.  (I). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Stephany  {Q.  30484). 


REPORT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM  HELPS  SOCIETY. 


"  What  is  our  duty  here  ?  To  tend  from  good  to  better, 
thence  to  best." — Bowring. 

In  presenting  this  Eleventh  Annual  Report  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  "  Sick-Room  Helps  Society  "  will  not  only 
give  a  record  of  work  actually  accomplished  during  the 
past  year,  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  draw  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  for  very  great  extension  of  the 
scope  of  the  work. 

To  go  from  strength  to  strength  should  be  the  aspiration 
of  all  human  endeavour  ;  attainment  should  be  the  motive 
force  of  progress. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  when  the  last  balance 
sheet  was  made  up  necessitated  special  efforts  to  meet  the 
year's  expenditure,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Edward 
and  Lady  Sassoon,  a  well-attended  drawing-room  meeting 
was  held  at  25,  Park  Lane,  on  December  5th,  1904,  which 
■enlisted  the  sympathies  of  a  number  of  new  friends,  and  so 
far  fulfilled  its  mission  that  the  amount  necessary  for  this 
year's  work  was  collected.  Some  suggestive  letters  were 
received  on  that  occasion,  and  we  give  here  extracts  from 
two  of  these  : — 

Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz  says  : — 

"  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  up  our  places  in  the 
fighting-line  amongst  those  who  are  struggling  to  establish 
an  every  stratum  of  life  the  '  sanitary  conscience.'  It  is 
■only  too  true  that  this  conscience  is  as  yet  in  abeyance 
among  large  bodies  of  our  brethren,  it  is  the  first  lesson  in 
English  citizenship  to  restore  this  factor  to  their  existence, 
which  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  or  less  than  part  of  their 
religious  birthright.  May  I  remind  you  how  well  placed 
w-e  are  as  a  community  for  successfully  combating  insani- 
tation  amongst  the  Jewish  poor,  and,  in  doing  so,  I  should 
lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  our  first  efforts  are  with  infants 
and  children  and  their  physical  salvation.  To  fulfil  this 
work  there  is  no  association  in  existence  which  can  have 
better  opportunities  of  creating  the  sanitary  conscience 
than  the  '  Sick-Room  Helps  Association.'  If  need  be  let 
the  scope  be  widened  and  let  the  name  and  function  of  the 
association  be  so  altered  as  to  convey  to  the  community 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  it  is  anxious  to  under- 
take." 

And  again  Dr.  J.  Snowman  : — • 

"  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  3'our  work  during  the  past 
six  months,  and,  although  I  must  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  energy,  kindness,  and  efficiency  of  your  staff, 
J  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  five  nurses  are 
ridiculously  inadequate  for  the  enormous  field  of  labour 
which  has  to  be  covered.  When  one  remembers,  too, 
that  your  nurses  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  mater- 
nity casts,  the  t'loujlit  raise;  up  visions  of  the  deplorable 
plight  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness,  where  no  provision  for 
skilled  or  even  common-sense  nursing  is  made.  There  is 
practically  an  absolute  neglect  of  this  branch  of  social 
work  amongst  our  poor. 

"  From  the  special  work  which  your  nurses  are  doing  for 
me  in  connection  with  the  Initiation  Society,  I  have  formed 
the  opinion  that  your  society  is  capable  of  undertaking 
other  forms  of  nursing  beyond  that  of  maternity  cases, 
and  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  able  to  arrange  something  in 
this  direction." 

The  lines  on  which  our  work  should  be  extended  have 
thus  been  fully  pointed  out  to  us  ;  but  that  enthusiastic 
woman,  a  fully-trained  Jewish  (hstrict  nurse,  willing  to 
devote  her  best  energies  to  her  co-religionists  and  raise  the 
sanitary  life  of  the  Ghetto,  has  not  yet  been  found.  But 
we  do  not  despair  of  her,  and  are  prepared  for  her  advent. 
In  the  meanwhile,  our  own  special  work  has  increased  so 
greatly  that  the  accommodation  of  an  office  seems  urgently 
necessary,  and  in  connection  with  such  an  office  a  Home 
in  which  to  lodge  two  or  three  of  our  maternity  nurses. 
Our  activity  is,  at  this  moment,  directed  towards  finding  a 
suitable  house  which  shall  give  our  Society  the  convenience 
for  extension  of  work.    For  the  establishment  of  this 


Home  we  make  a  strong  appeal  to  our  supporucis,  as  it  will 
necessarily  entail  considerable  increased  annual  expendi 
ture. 

Our  last  year's  work  in  effective  aid  places  the  total  of 
cases  at  1,804,  in  ten  cases  only  our  assistance  was  given 
during  the  mother's  illness  or  absence  from  home  in 
hospital.  1,794  cases  were  attended  in  confinement,  or  in 
connection  with  the  Initiation  Society.  Of  the  maternity 
cases,  822  were  referred  to  us  by  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  a  grant  by  them  of  10s.  made  for  each  case. 

Our  balance  sheet  shows  a  deficit  of  £1  2s.  5d.  The 
total  expenditure,  £2,163  3s.  7d.,  is  actually  Is.  4^d.  per 
case  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  of  the  previous  year. 
This  is  fully  accounted  for  by  a  slight  increase  in  salaries 
of  both  nurses  and  helps. 

Our  administrative  expenses  up  to  now  have  been  nil, 
and  the  expenditure  for  printing  and  posting  is  very  low  in 
view  of  the  great  amount  of  secretarial  work  entailed  by 
the  Provident  Branch.  The  Provident  Collection  shows 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  £111  16s.  8d.,  the  total,  £628, 
being  not  much  short  of  a  third  of  the  total  receipts,  and 
this  amount  collected  from  our  poor  mothers  themselves, 
paid  by  them  with  alacrity,  is  the  strongest  plea  in  favour 
of  our  work,  and  for  increased  support  from  the  community 
at  large  ;  it  is  our  Ordre  pour  le  Merite. 

The  Initiation  Society  is  largely  responsible  for  our 
expenditure  on  fares,  as,  by  our  agreement  with  them,  our 
nurses  must  attend  their  cases  in  all  London  districts. 

Our  valued  superintendent,  Mrs.  Levy,  continues  to 
supervise  the  work  with  her  accustomed  zeal  and  justice, 
tempered  by  kindness. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Jonas  has  joined  the  committee,  and  all 
its  members  have  worked  energetically  in  the  cause  of  a 
charity  which  makes  special  appeals  to  womanly  instincts. 

The  thanks  of  the  committee  are  again  due  to  the 
authorities  of  the  London  Hospital  for  a  number  of 
maternity  letters  ;  to  the  Sandys  Row  Invalid  Kitchen 
for  a  certain  number  of  daily  dinners  ;  to  the  North  London 
Grocery  Fund  for  tickets  during  last  winter ;  to  Mr. 
Emanuel  for  grants  of  groceries  and  cocoa  ;  to  the  various 
Needlework  Guilds  for  grants  of  clothing.  There  is, 
besides,  quite  a  long  list  of  gifts  of  clothing  from  private 
donors,  and  we  tender  them  our  special  thanks,  for  this 
help  is  most  essential  for  the  comfort  of  mothers  and  babes, 
and  to  lighten  the  arduous  work  of  our  nurses.  We  are 
equally  grateful  for  hospital,  convalescent  home,  and 
surgical  aid  letters. 

To  Dr.  Morris,  the  honorary  auditors,  and  to  our 
honorary  collectors  we  offer  sincere  thanks  for  their 
rexdy  and  untiring  assistance. 

We  subjoin  a  table  of  cases  and  expenditure  since 
1.897,  when  we  started  our  Provident  Branch. 


Cases. 

Provident 
Collection. 

Expenditure 

£   s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

Oct.  1897  to  Oct.  1898 

398 

31    0  11 

528  13 

10 

•)■) 

1898  „ 

>1 

1899 

606 

103  10  9 

788  19 

6 

)) 

1899  „ 

)» 

1900 

698 

156  17  5 

869  14 

9 

5) 

1900  „ 

)) 

1901 

837 

193  15  2 

906  3 

4 

1901  „ 

)) 

1902 

1,059 

308    0  1 

1,136  19 

3 

)5 

1902  „ 

1903 

1,243 

480    5  8 

1,501  15 

2 

)) 

1903  „ 

1904 

1,543 

517    1  8 

1,704  17 

3 

)) 

1904  „ 

;) 

1905 

1,804 

628  18  4 

2,163  3 

7 

Further  donations  and  annual  subscriptions  are 
earnestly  solicited  to  enable  the  committee  to  continue 
and  extend  their  necessary  work.  .  -  ... 

Alice  Model, 

Hon.  Secretary. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Stejihany  {Q.  SO4S4). 


Laws. 

The  Society  is  called  the  "  Sick-room  Helps  or  Mothers' 
Aid  Society." 

The  Society  holds  the  position  of  a  Women's  Sick 
Benefit  Society,  receiving  provident  subscriptions  and 
enrolling  members. 

Its  objects  are  maternity  nursing  and  the  care  of  the 
home  among  the  Jewish  poor  in  the  East  end  ;  and  it 
shall  have  power  both  to  extend  its  work  into  other 
districts,  and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  work  as  a  nursing 
organisation. 

The  Society  shall  be  governed  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  eighteen  members,  from  whom  a 
president,  honorary  secretary,  and  not  less  than  two 
treasurers  shall  be  elected. 

The  General  Committee  shall  have  entire  management 
of  the  Society,  with  power  to  appoint  such  sub-committees 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  desirable,  from  within 
or  without  the  General  Committee.  Honorary  officers 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  all  sub-committees. 

The  General  Committee  shall  meet  not  less  than  six 
times  a  year,  and  five  members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  General  Committee  the  president 
shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

The  committee  shall  be  empowered  to  appeal  for  and 
to  accept  voluntary  contributions,  and  to  raise  funds  in 
any  other  way  it  thinks  fit.  The  funds,  as  well  as  mem- 
ber's payments,  and  payments  made  by  any  other 
institution  or  individual  on  behalf  of  any  cases  nursed  by 
the  Society,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  working  expenses 
and  ordinary  disbursements  of  the  charity. 

The  membership,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Society 
and  the  prescribed  payments,  shall  be  available  to  any 
married  woman  living  within  an  area  defined  by  the  com- 


mittee, who  shall  agree  to  the  rules  as  set  out  on  the 
membership  card,  and  whose  circumstances,  having  been 
duly  investigated,  indicate  that  she  belongs  to  the  class 
the  Society  desires  to  assist. 

No  person  whose  husband's  income  exceeds  £2  weekly 
shall  be  considered  eligible  at  the  minimum  membership 
rate.  For  such  persons  there  shall  be  a  sliding  scale  of 
charges.  The  charge  to  be  made  shall  always  be  clearly 
stated  on  membership  card. 

The  rules  on  the  membership  card  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Members  shall  pay  from  Id.  upwards  per 
week. 

(2)  Ten  shillings  must  have  been  paid  to  entitle  a 
member  to  the  attendance  of  a  paid  help. 

(3)  The  above  payment  entitles  to  the  attendance 
of  a  help  for  not  more  than  two  weeks.  For  any 
further  period  such  payments  must  be  made  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon. 

(4)  No  claim  can  be  made  for  return  of  money 
if  a  subscriber  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  society. 

(5)  No  attendance  is  granted  except  upon  a 
certificate  from  doctor,  nurse,  or  midwife. 

(6)  You  are  expected  to  treat  the  help  with 
courtesy  and  kindness.  In  the  event  of  any  com- 
plaint being  made,  you  are  requested  to  make  it  to 
the  superintendent  during  the  period  of  attendance. 

(7)  Subcribers  failing  to  pay  subscriptions  for 
one  year  lose  rights  of  membership. 

The  foregoing  rules  may  from  time  to  time  be  altered 
or  varied  by  Resolution  of  the  General  Committee  at  a 
meeting  at  which  not  less  than  ten  members  shall  be 
present. 


APPENDIX  No.  XL  (.J). 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Stephany  (Q.  30S12). 


BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  FOR  RELIEF  OF  JEWISH  POOR. 


127,  Middlesex  Street,  Bishopsgate,  E. 

London,  January  14th,  1907. 

R.  G.  Duff,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws, 
68.  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Dear  Sir, 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  November,  1906,  to  the  President  of  the  Board,  I  am  desired  to  enclose 
you  at  foot  the  statistics  of  cases  relieved  by  the  Board  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  past  year,  showing 
the  residence  of  the  persons  at  the  time  of  application,  so  far  as  regards  the  three  Unions  of  Whitechapel 
St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  Poplar  respectively. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  M.  Stephany, 

Secretary. 


Whitechapel. 

St.  George's-in-the- 
East. 

Poplar. 

1,550 

964 

7 

Emigrated  and  repatriated     -  ... 

305 

209 

0 

1,855 

1,173 

7 
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APPENDIX  No.  XII  (A), 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Toijnhee  {Q.  30887. 


Table  Comparing  Population,  Pauperism,  and  Cost  of  Poor  Law  Relief  in  Bermondsey  in  the 

Years  1891  and  1901. 


1891. 

1901. 

Preliminary  Census  figures  

136,.-60 

130,847 

Mean  number  of  Indoor  Paupers  

1,799 

2,387 

Mean  number  of  Outdoor  Paupers  

2,475 

4,029 

Percentage  of  Paupers  to  Population  

3-1 

4-9 

Gross  expenditure  on  Relief  ------- 

£75,467 

£154,572 

Expenditure  per  head  of  Population  

lis.  Ojd. 

23s.  8d. 

The  above  figures  support  my  contention  that  the  re- 
duction in  pauperism  in  Bermondsey  which  has  taken  place 
•during  the  last  few  years  was  not  due  to  the  reduction 
in  population  but  was  entirely  a  question  of  stricter 
administration. 


The  figures  show  that  with  a  decreased  population  in 
1901  the  mean  number  of  paupers  was  2,142,  greater  than 
in  1891.  Since  1901  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  while  the  popu- 
lation has  probably  increased  slightly  owing  to  the  erection 
of  blocks  of  dv/ellings- 


APPENDIX  No.  XII  (B). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee  {Q.  S0904). 


I  have  made  enquiry  in  reference  to  the  cases  in  which 
the  Southwark  Board  of  Guardians  gave  large  allowances 
to  widows  in  the  country  and  I  find  there  w  ere  only  three 
such  cases,  as  to  which  I  append  particulars  : — 

(1)  Widow  and  two  children  allowed  12s.  per  week, 
commenced  August,  1896,  and  discontinued  July, 
1901,  when  the  woman  married. 

(2)  Widow  and  four  children  allowed  at  first  £1 
a  week  commenced  April,  1897,  and  discontinued 
December,  1899,  when  the  woman  died.  Relief  was 
afterwards  continued  to  two  children  and  subsequently 
to  one.    Relief  entirely  ceased  in  February,  1901. 

(3)  Widow  and  four  children  allowed  16s.  per  week 
and  afterwards  £1.  Relief  commencea  October,  1897, 
and  discontinued  October,  1899,  when  the  woman 
got  married. 


In  each  case  the  relief  was  paid  through  a  lady  and 
not  through  a  board  of  guardians  as  is  generally  done 
in  regard  to  non-resident  relief. 

The  Qerk  to  the  board  of  guardians  in  sending  me  these 
particulars  writes  as  follows  : — "  It  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  these  cases  were  very  exceptional  and  that 
the  Board  have  not  adopted  any  general  principle 
in  legard  to  boarding  out  widows  with  families  in  the 
country." 

In  support  of  what  I  said  in  my  evidence  I  may  say 
that  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  being  told,  I  think 
by  a  member  of  the  board,  that  this  experiment  was  not 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  If  it  had  been,  I  think  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  plan  would  have  been  adopted  in 
other  cases. 
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APPENDIX  No.  Xin.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Sir  George  Young.  {Q.  SIH^.) 


Administra- 
tion of 
Charity. 


Vesting  of 
real  estate. 


Transfer  of 
stock  to 
Official 
Trustees. 
Investment 
of  cash. 


Trustees. 


Ex-oflicio 
Trustee(s). 

Representa- 
tive 

Trustees. 


First  Repre- 
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Scheme  for  the  Administration  of  the  Above-Mentioned  Charit 


From  and  after  the  day  on  which  this  Scheme 
is  approved  and  established  by  an  order  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  the  above-mentioned  Charit  and  the 
endowments  thereof  specified  in  the  Schedule  hereto,  and 
aU  other  the  endowments  (if  any)  of  the  said  Charit 
shall  be  [consolidated  and  shall  be]  administered  and 
managed  by  the  body  of  Trustees  hereinafter  constituted, 
subject  to  and  in  comformity  with  the  provisions  cf 
this  Scheme,  under  the  title  of 

Any  freehold  or  leasehold  lands  and  hereditaments  con- 
prised  in  this  Scheme  are  hereby  vested  in  the  Official 
Trustee  of  Charity  Lands  for  all  the  estate  and  interest 
therein  belonging  to  or  held  in  trust  for  the  Charit  . 

All  sums  of  stock  comprised  in  this  Scheme  shall  be  trans- 
ferred, under  the  authority  of  a  further  Order  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  into  the  name  of  the  Official 
Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds  :  and  all  sums  of  cash  now  or 
at  any  time  belonging  to  the  Charit  and  not  needed 
for  immediate  working  purposes  shall  (unless  otherwise 
ordered)  as  soon  as  possible  be  invested,  under  the  [like] 
authority  [of  a  further  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners], 
in  the  name  of  the  [said]  Official  Trustees  [of  Charitable 
Funds]. 

Trustees. 

The  body  of  Trustees  shall  {except  at  first  as  hereinafter 
provided)  when  complete  consist  of  competent 
persons,  being 

Ex-Officio  Trustee{s), 
Representative  Trustees,  and 
Cooptative  Trustees. 

The  Ex-officio  Trustee(s)  shall  be  the 
for  the  time  being  of  the 

The  Representative  Trustees  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows  : — 

by  the  and 
by  the 

Each  appointment  shall  be  made  for  a  term  of  years 
at  a  meeting  convened  and  held  according  to  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  appointing  body,  or  in  case  of  need  or  doubt 
according  to  rides  made  or  approved  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. The  Chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  forthwith 
cause  the  name  of  each  person  appointed  to  be  notified  to 
the  Trustees  or  their  Clerk  or  Secretary.  The  persDn 
appointed  may  be,  but  need  not  be,  a  member  of  the 
appointing  body. 

The  first  Representative  Trustees  shall  be  appointed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  date  hereof,  and  their  names 
shall  be  notified  to 

on  behalf  of  the  Trustees.  At  the  end  of  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  appointment  of  the  First  Representative  Trustees 
[appointed  by  the  Parish  Council]  if  mare  tluin  remain 
Trustees  one  half  of  them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  lot  if  necessary,  shall  go  out  of  office,  but  shall  he 
eligible  for  re-appointment. 

The  Cooptative  Trustees  shall  be  persons  residing  or 
carrying  on  business  in  or  near 

The  following  persons  shall  be  the  first  Cooptative 
Trustees,  and  shall  be  entitled,  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained  with  respect  to  determination  of 
Trusteeship,  to  hold  office  for  life  [five  years  from  the  date 
of  this  Scheme]. 

Every  future  Cooptative  Trustee  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  fi.ve  years  by  a  resolution  of  the  Trustees  to  be 
passed  at  a  special  meeting. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  act  as  a  Trustee,  whether 
on  a  first  or  any  subsequent  entry  into  office,  until  after 
signing  in  the  minute  book  of  the  Trustees  a  declara- 
tion of  acceptance  and  of  willingness  to  act  in  the  trusts 
of  this  Scheme. 


Any  Cooptative  Trustee  who  ceases  to  be  qualified  as 
aforesaid,  any  Representative  or  Cooptative  Trustee  who  ^^^^'^f''"^ 
is  absent  from  all  meetings  of  the  Trustees  during  a  period  ^^yg?  l. 
of  one  year,  and  any  Trustee  who  is  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  ^' 
or  who  is  incapacitated  from  acting,  or  who  communicates 
in  writing  to  the  Trustees  a  wish  to  resign,  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  bo  a  Trustee. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  the  Trustees  shall,  at 
their  next  meeting,  cause  a  note  thereof  to  be  entered  in 
their  minute  book,  and  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Representative  Trustee  shall  cause  notice  thereof 
to  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  proper  appointing 
body.  Any  competent  Trustee  may  be  re-appointed.  No 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Cooptative  Trustee  shall  be  filled 
till  after  the  lapse  of  one  calendar  month  from  its  occur- 


Vacancies. 


Meetings  and  Proceedings  of  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  shall  hold  ordinary  meetings  at  least 
in  each  year.    A  special  meeting  may  at  any  time  be  sum- 
moned by  any  two  Trustees  upon  four  days'  notice  being 
given  to  all  the  other  Trustees  of  the  matters  to  be 
discussed. 

There  shall  be  a  quorum  when  Trustees  are 

present  at  any  meeting. 

At  every  meeting  the  Trustees  present  shall  appoint  a 
Chairman.  Every  matter  shall  be  determined  by  the 
majority  of  votes  of  the  Trustees  present  and  voting  on  the 
question.  In  case  of  equality  of  votes  the  Chairman  shall 
have  a  casting  vote,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  previously 
voted  on  the  same  question,  but  no  Trustee  shall  in  any 
other  circumstances  give  more  than  one  vote. 


Meetings  of 
Trustees. 


Quorum. 

Chairman 
and  voting. 


( When  there  is  to  be  an  annual  Chairman,  substitute  the 
following  clauses  on  this  page. ) 

The  Trustees  shall  hold  at  least  two  ordinary  meetings 
in  each  year. 

The  Trustees  shall  at  their  first  ordinary  meeting  in  each 
year  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  Chairman  of  their 
meetings  for  the  year.  They  shall  make  regulations  for 
supplying  his  place  in  case  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
absence.    The  Chairman  shall  always  be  re-eligible. 

A  special  meeting  may  at  any  time  be  summoned  by 
the  Chairman  or  any  two  Trustees  upon  four  days'  notice 
being  given  to  all  the  other  Trustees  of  the  matters  to  be 
discussed. 

There  shall  be  a  quorum  when  Trustees  are 

present  at  a  meeting. 

Every  matter  shall  be  determined  by  the  ma;oritjr  of 
votes  of  the  Trustees  present  and  voting  on  the  question. 
In  case  of  equality  of  votes  the  Chairman  shall  have  a 
casting  vote,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  previously  voted 
on  the  same  question,  but  no  Trustee  shall  in  any  other 
circumstances  give  more  than  one  vote. 


I 
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Voting. 


A  minute  book  and  books  of  accoimt  shall  be  provided  Minutes  and 
and  kept  by  the  Trustees.  All  proper  accounts  in  relation  accounts, 
to  the  Charit  shall  in  each  year  be  made  out  and 
certified  in  such  manner  as  the  Charity  Commissioners 
require,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
said  Commissioners,  and  published  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts. 

Within  the  limits  i^rescribed  by  this  Scheme  the  Trustees  QQ^iera]. 
shall  have  full  power  from  time  to  time  to  make  regulations  power  to 
for  the  management  of  the  Charit    ,  and  for  the  conduct  make 
of  their  business,  including  the  summoning  of  meetings,  regulations, 
the  deposit  of  money  at  a  proper  bank,  the  custody  of 
documents,  and  the  appointment  as  Clerk  or  Secretary 
during  their  pleasure  of  one  of  themselves  (without  salary) 
or  of  soma  other  fit  person. 
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Management  of  Real  Property. 

The  Trustees  shall  let  and  otherwise  manage  in  conformity 
mth  the  provisions  of  the  Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882, 
such  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Charit  as  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Section  of  that  Act.  The 
Trustees  may  set  apart  and  let  in  allotments  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  [said  Act] 
[Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882,]  any  portion  of  the  land 
belonging  to  the  Charit  other  than  buildings  and  the 
appurtenances  of  buildings. 

Subject  as  aforesaid,  all  the  property  of  the  Charit  not 
f  required  to  be  retained  or  occupied  for  the  purposes  thereof 
shall  be  let  and  otherivise  managed  by  the  Trustees.  In  every 
case  public  notice  of  the  intention  to  let  any  land  or  other 
property  sliall  he  given  by  the  Trustees  in  such  manner  as 
they  consider  most  effectual  for  ensuring  full  publicity.  The 
Trustees  shall  not  create  any  tenancy  in  reversion,  or  for 
more  than  21  years  certain,  or  for  less  than  the  improved 
annual  value  at  rackrent,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  or  a  competent  Court. 

The  Trustees  shall  provide  that  on  the  grant  by  them  of 
any  lease  the  lessee  sliall  execute  a  counterpart  thereof  : 
and  every  lease  shall  contain  covenants  on  the  part  of  the 
lessee  for  the  payment  of  rent,  [and  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  land,]  and  all  other  usual  and  proper  covenants  applicable 
to  the  property  comprised  therein,  and  a  proviso  for  re-entry 
on  non-payment  of  the  rent  or  non-performance  of  the 
covenants. 

The  Trustees  shall  keep  in  repair  and  insure  against  fire  all 
the  buildi-ngs  of  the  Charit  not  required  to  be  kept  in  repair 
and  insured  by  the  lessees  or  tenants  thereof. 


Application  of  Income. 

The  cost  of  repairs  and  insurance,  and  all  other  charges  Expenses  of 
and  outgoings  payable  in  respect  of  the  property  of  the  management. 
Charit     ,  and 

All  the  proper  costs,  charges  and  expenses  of  and  inci- 
dental to  the  administration  and  management  of  the 
Charit  and 

shall  be  first  defrayed  by  the  Trustees  out  of  the  income 
thereof. 

Subject  to  the  payments  aforesaid,  the  yearly  income  Application 
of  the  Charit      shall  be  [applied  by  the  Trustees  in  the  of  Income, 
manner  and  to  the  objects  hereinafter  prescribed]  divided 
by  the  Trustees  into  equal  parts]. 

General  Provisions. 

The  appropriation  of  the  benefits  of  the  Charit  shall 
be  made  by  the  Trustees  from  time  to  time  at  meetings 
of  their  body,  and  not  separately  by  any  individual  Trustee 
or  Trustees. 

No  Trustee  shall  take  or  hold  any  interest  in  any 
property  belonging  to  the  Charit  otherwise  than  as  a 
Trustee  for  the  purposes  thereof,  and  no  Trustee  shall 
receive  any  remuneration,  or  be  interested  in  the  supply 
of  work  or  goods,  at  the  cost  of  the  Charit  . 

The  funds  or  income  of  the  Charit  shall  not  in  any  case 
be  applied  in  aid  of  any  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  or 
other  purposes  in  the  Parish. 

Any  question  as  to  the  construction  of  this  Scheme,  or 
as  to  the  regularity  or  the  validity  of  any  acts  done  or 
about  to  be  done  under  this  Scheme,  shall  be  determined 
conclusively  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  upon  such 
application  made  to  them  for  the  purpose  as  they  think 
sufficient. 


Appropria- 
tion of 
benelit.s. 

Trustees  not 
to  be 

personally 
interested  in 
the  Charit  , 

Charit  not 
to  relieve 
rates. 

Questions 

under 

Scheme. 


Schedule  of  Property. 


Description. 

Extent  or 
Amount. 

Tenant,  Person  liable,  or  Persons  in 
whose  Name  invested. 

Gross  Yearly 
Income. 

/  certify  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  this  Schedule  is  a  full  and  true  statement  of  the  property  of 
the  above-named  Charit  . 

Signature  

Capacity  

Date  


^  Note. — If  any  of  the  land  is  not  freehold,  its  tenure  should  be  stated.  Names  of  persons  should  be  set  out 
|1«  full. 

Sealed  by  Order  of  the  Board  this  day  of  190  . 
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[The  yearly  income  of  the  Charit  ] 
[One  of  such  jxirt^]  [A  yearhj  sum 

of  £  ]  shall  be  applied  by  the  Trustees 

in  making  payments,  under  one  or  more  of  the  following 
heads,  for  the  benefit  either  of  the  poor  of  the  said  Parish 
of 

generally,  or  of  such  deserving  and  necessitous  persons 
resident  therein  as  the  Trustees  select  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  such  way  as  they  consider  most  advantageous  to 
the  recipients,  and  most  conducive  to  the  formation  of 
provident  habits : — 

I.  — Subscriptions  or  donations  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  :— 

(a)  Any  Dispensary,  Infirmary,  Hospital,  or  Con- 
valescent Home,  or  any  Institution  in  which  persons 
suffering  from  any  bodily  infirmity  are  taught  any 
trade  or  employment,  whether  general  or  special, 
upon  such  terms  (so  far  as  may  be)  as  to  enable  the 
Tnistees  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  institution  for 
the  objects  of  the  (  harit  ; 

(b)  Any  Provident  Club  or  Society  established 
in  or  near 

for  the  supply  of  Coal,  C  lothing,  or  other  necessaries  ; 

(c)  Any  duly  registered  Provident  or  Friendly 
Society  accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of 

II.  — Contributions  towards  : — 

(a)  The  provision  of  Nurses  for  the  Sick  and  In- 
firm ; 

(6)  The  travelling  expenses 
from  such  institutions  as  are 
paragraph  I.  (a)  ; 

(c)  The  purchase  of  Annuities,  whether  present 
or  deferred,  or  the  augmentation  of  any  income 
or  other  means  of  support  possessed  by  the  recipient 
which  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Trustees  to  be  properly  secured,  and  to  have  been 
produced  by  his  or  her  own  exertions  or  providence  ; 


of  Patients  to  and 
above-mentioned  in 


(d)  The  cost  of  the  Outfit  on  entering  upon  s 
trade  or  occupation,  or  into  service,  of  any  person 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ; 

(e)  The  provision  of  the  passage  money,  outfit, 
or  other  requisite,  in  aid  of  the  Emigration  of  any 
person  ; 

(/)  The  cost  of  providing  proper  care  and  super- 
vision (including  any  necessary  cost  of  locomotion) 
for  poor  persons  requiring  temporary  change  of 
air  or  special  protection  or  treatment ; 

(g)  The  provision  or  maintenance  of  any  Recrea- 
tion Ground,  or  the  formation  of  any  fund  for  the 
acquisition  or  preservation  of  any  land  as  an  Open 
Space,  accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  ; 

(/i)  The  maintenance  of  any  Reading  Room,  Library, 
or  W  orking  Men's  Club,  available  for  the  use  or 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 

(0  The  support  of  any  Museum,  Art  collection, 
or  Art  or  Industrial  exhibition  accessible  to  the 
inliabitants  of  ; 

(;')  The  provision  of  Technical  or  Art  instruction  or 
lectures,  or  of  Evening  Classes  : 

III.— The  supply  of  :— 

(n)  Clothes,  Linen,  Bedding,  Fuel,  Tools,  Medical, 
or  other  aid  in  Sickness,  Food  or  other  articles  in 
kind,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £  in 
any  one  year ; 

(b)  Temporary  relief  in  money,  by  way  of  loan  or 
otherwise,  in  case  of  unexpected  loss,  or  sudden 
destitution,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £ 
in  any  one  year. 
Provided  that  the  funds  of  the  Charit         shall  in  no 
case  be  applied  in  aid  of  any  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
or  other  pmrposes,  or  so  that  any  individual  or  institution 
■may  becomz  entitled  to  a  periodical  or  recurrent  benefit 
therefrom. 
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Tlie  Almshouse  building  belonging  to  the  Charity  and 
the  property  heretofore  occupied  tlierewith  shall  be  appro- 
priated and  used  for  the  residence  of  the  Almsjieople  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme. 

No  Almsperson  shall  be  absent  from  the  Almshouse 
for  a  period  exceeding  twenty-four  hours  without  the  con- 
sent in  writing  of  the  Trustees,  or  their  Clerk  ;  but  in 
special  cases  such  consent  maj^,  for  any  sufficient  reason, 
be  given  retrospectively  after  the  absence  has  occurred. 

No  Almsperson  shall  be  permitted  to  let  or  part  with 
the  possession  of  the  room  or  rooms  allotted  to  him  or  her 
or  to  suffer  any  stranger  to  occupy  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof,  except  with  the  special  permission  of  the  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  may,  if  they  think  fit,  whenever  the  in- 
come of  the  Charity  suffices  for  the  purpose,  appoint  a 
Matron  INurse],  dismissible  at  their  pleasure,  to  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  superintendence 
and  care  of  the  Almspeople,  at  salaries  not  exceeding 
£  ;  and  may  allot  to  the  Matron  [Nurse] 

a  room  or  rooms  in  the  Almshouse  as  a  residence  for  her 
^^■hile  she  holds  office  as  Matron  \_Nurse].  The  Trustees 
may  provide  the  Almspeople,  at  the  cost  of  the  Charity, 
w  ith  any  necessary  attendance  in  case  of  illness  or  per- 
manent infirmity. 

Ajjpointmcnts  of  Almspeople  [Pensioners]  under  this 
Scheme  shall  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the  interests 
of  the  existing  Almspeople  [Pensioners]. 


Number  and 
qualifications 
of  Alms- 
people 
[Pensioners]. 


reioj 

Note— 

heo 
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1 
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fm 

without  a  J 
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direction.]  1 
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The  full  number  of  Almspeople  [Pensioners]  shall  be 
They  shall  be  poor  of  good 

character,  who  have  resided  in 

for  not  less  than  two  years  next  preceding  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  who  have  not  during  that  period  re- 
ceived Poor-law  relief,  and  who  from  age,  ill-health,  acci- 
dent, or  infirmity,  are,  wholly  or  in  part,  unable  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  their  own  exertions.  Provided  that  for 
years  from  the  date  of  this  Scheme  no  person 
shall  be  disqualified  for  appointment  as  an  Almsperson 
[a  pensioner]  on  the  ground  of  the  receipt  of  Poor-law 
relief,  but  this  provision  shall  not  authorise  the  continuance 
of  the  receipt  of  such  relief  by  an  Almsperson  [a  Pensioner.] 

There  shall  be  paid  to  each  Almsperson  [Pen.sioner]  stipends  of 
out  of  the  income  of  the  Charity  by  weekly,  or  other  Almspeople 
periodical  pajonents  as  the  Trustees  think  fit,  such  a  [Pensioners] 
stipend,  being  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
a  week,  and  not  more  than  a  week,   as  the 

Trustees  may  from  time  to  time  fix,  having  regard  to  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  the  respective  Almspeojile 
[Pensioners]  and  to  the  income  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  Charity ;  and  the  Trustees,  instead  of  paying  the 
whole  amount  of  the  stipend  to  any  Almsperson  [Pen- 
sioner] in  money,  may  from  time  to  time  expend  the  whole 
or  any  portion  thereof  for  his  or  her  benefit  as  they  think 
fit.  In  the  case  of  an  Almsperson  [a  Pensioner]  possessitig 
a  properly  secured  income  fiom  other  sources  or  in  receipt 
of  assistance  from  relations  or  others  amounting  to  less 
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than  the  maximum  stipend  allowed  xinder  this  clause  the 
Trustees  may  pay  him  or  her  such  a  stipend  not  exceeding 
the  stipend  wJiich  he  or  she  would  otherwise  receive  as 
will  mike  his  or  her  total  income  not  more  than  the  said 
maximum. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Trustees,  or  some  other  person,  ap- 
pointed by  them  for  the  purpose,  shall  pay  the  stipends 
to  the  Almspeople  [Pensioners],  and  conduct  any  inquiries 
with  regard  to  them  and  to  applicants  for  appointment. 

Applications  for  appointment  as  Almspeople  [or  Pen- 
sioners] shall  be  made  to  the  Trustees,  or  to  their  Clerk,  in 
such  manner  as  the  Trustees  prescribe,  and  shall  be  made 
in  person  except  in  case  of  physical  disability. 

No  appointment  of  an  Almsperson  [or  a  Pensioner] 
shall  be  made  by  the  Trustees  until  a  sufficient  notice 
(which  may  be  according  to  the  Form  annexed  hereto) 
of  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  up,  specifying  the  qualifica- 
tions required  from  candidates,  has  been  published  in 
by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  so  as 
to  give  due  publicity  to  the  intended  appointment  ;  and 
every  applicant  must  be  prepared  with  sufficient  testi- 
monials and  other  evidence  of  his  or  her  qualification  for 
the  appointment. 

[Instead  of  the  two  next  foregoing  clauses  the  two  next 
following  clauses  are  sometimes  inserted.] 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  the  first  vacancy  among  the 
Almspeople  [Pensioners]  a  notice,  specifying  the  qua.lifica- 
tions  required  from  candidates,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
applying  for  appointment  as  an  Almsperson  [a  Pensioner], 
shall  be  sufficiently  published  in  the  Parish  by  advertise- 
ment, or  otherwise.  A  similar  notice  shall  be  similarly 
published  upon  every  vacancy  occurring  after  a  period  of 
twelve  calendar  months  from  the  previous  notice,  or,  if 
the  Trustees  think  fit,  oftener.  Every  applicant  must  be 
prepared  with  sufficient  testimonials  and  other  evidence 
of  his  or  her  qualification  for  the  appointment. 

All  applications  for  appointment  shall  be  made  in 
person,  or  in  case  of  physical  disability  in  such  manner 
as  the  Trustees  may  direct,  to  an  officer  of  the  Trustees, 
and  shall  be  made  within  one  calendar  month  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  notice  hereinbefore  referred  to.  The  officer 
shall  enter  the  statements  of  each  applicant  on  a  form 
provided  by  the  Trustees,  and  shall  take  such  steps  as  tlicy 
may  direct  to  verify  the  statements,  and  shall  thereupon 
prepare  and  send  to  each  Trustee  a  printed  list  of  all 
applications.  No  appointment  of  an  Almsperson  [a  Pen- 
sioner] shall  be  made  unless  his  or  her  name  appears  on 
the  list. 
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Every  appointment  of  an  Almsperson  [a  Pensioner] 
shall  be  made  by  the  Trustees,  and  shall  be  made  at  a 
special  meeting  to  be  held  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be 
after  an  interval  of  one  month  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
vacancy  to  be  filled  up,  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for 
publication  of  notice  and  for  incjuiries  as  to  the  applicants. 

The  Almspeople  [and  Pensioners]  shall  be  selected 
under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  After  full  investigation  of  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  applicants,  and  inquiry  whether 
they  have  shewn  reasonable  providence,  and  whether 
and  to  what  extent  they  may  reasonably  expect 
assistance  from  relations  or  others. 

(2)  Where  claims  are  equal,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  those  applicants  who  have  been  longest 
resident  in  the  Parish. 

The  pensions  shall  be  paid  subject  to  such  reasonable 
regulations  for  ascertaining  the  identity  and  good  conduct 
of  the  Pensioners  and  their  continued  possession  of  the 
required  qualifications  as  the  Trustees  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  clause  the  Trustees  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  agency  of  any  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  or  other  like  agency. 

Each  pension  shall  be  granted  for  a  term  of  three 
years  in  the  first  instance,  but  may  be  prolonged  by  the 
Trustees,  if  they  think  fit,  for  a  further  period  of  not 
more  than  three  years  at  each  prolongation. 

429.  -III. 


The  Trustees  shall  provide  and  keep  a  book,  in  which  I'gi'ister. 
shall  be  entered  the  name,  age  and  description  of  every 
person  appointed  to  be  an  Almsperson  [or  a  Pensioner]. 
the  date  of  every  appointment,  and  the  date  and  occasion 
of  every  vacancy.  They  shall  also  keep  a  register  of  all 
applications  for  appointment. 

(1)  Any  Almsperson  [or  Pensioner]  who  receives  Removal  of 
Poor-law  relief  shall  be  removed  from  being  an  Alms-  Almspeople 
person  [or  a  Pensioner].  [Pcm^ioners] 

(2)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trust'jes,  any  Almsperson 
[or  Pensioner]  is  guilty  of  insobriety,  insubordination, 
breach  of  regulations,  or  immoral  or  improper  conduct, 
or  is  disqualified  for  retaining  his  or  her  appointment 
[by  having  become  entitled  to  a  sufficient  income  fn.m 
sources  other  than  the  Ciiarity],  [or  on  account  of  mental 
disease  {in  the  case  of  an  Almsperson)  or  from  any  other 
cause],  or  if,  in  any  case  it  ajjpears  that  any  Almsperson 
[or  Pe7isioner]  has  been  appointed  without  having  the 
required  qualifications,  the  Trustees,  upon  proof  thereof 
to  their  satisfaction,  may  remove  the  Almsperson  [or  Pen- 
sioner]. 

(3)  Upon  the  removal  of  any  Almsperson  [Matron 
Nurse]  the  Trustees  shall  take  possession  of  the  tenement 
or  room  occupied  by  him  or  her,  and  iijmn  the  removal 
of  any  Almsperson  or  Pensioner  the  Trustees  may  proceed 
to  appoint  another  Almsperson  [or  Pensioner]  in  his  or 
her  place. 

(4)  In  any  case  of  such  misconduct  as  aforesaid  the 
Trustees  may  suspend  the  payment  of  the  stipend  to  the 
Almsperson  [or  Pens'oner],  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
during  such  time  as  they  think  fit. 

(5)  Any  Almsperson  removed  on  account  of  mental 
disease,  and  any  Pensioner  removed  on  account  of  receiv- 
ing Poor-law  relief  while  being  detained  under  lawful 
authority  as  a  person  suffering  from  mental  disease,  may, 
on  recovery,  be  re-appointed,  without  previous  notice 
being  given  of  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  up,  and  need  not 
possess  the  qualifications  as  to  residence  and  previous  non- 
receipt  of  Poor-law  relief. 

The  Trustees  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  such  Regulations, 
reasonable  regulations  as  they  consider  exjjedient  for  the 
government  of  the  Almspeople  [and  Pe«S('owers],  provide! 
that  the  same  shall  not  be  at  variance  or  inconsistent  with 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  and  by  such  regu- 
lations may  provide  that  the  Almspeople  shall  render  such 
assistance  to  each  other  [and  to  the  Matron  and  Nurse] 
as  is  within  their  power. 

Form  of  Notice. 

In  the  matter  of 

The  Trustees  of  this  Charity  give  notice  that  they 
will    on  the  day  of 

19       ,  proceed  to  elect  an  Almsperson  [a  Pensioner]  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  number  of  Almspeople  [Pensioners] 
of  the  Charity.    The  election  will  take  place  at 
o'clock  on  that  day,  at  Poor  of 

good  character  who  have  been  resident  in 
for  two  years  at  least,  who  have  not  during  that  period 
received  Poor-law  relief,  and  who  from  age,  ill-health, 
accident,  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
by  their  own  exertions,  are  eligible  for  the  appoint- 
ment. Preference  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  shewn 
reasonable  providence,  and  to  those  who  have  been  longest 
resident  in  the  Parish. 

Application  for  the  appointment  must  be  made  in 
the  first  place  in  writing  to  the  Trustees  or  their 
Clerk    at  .  fourteen 

days  at  least  previously  to  the  election.  Every  applicant 
must  state  his  or  her  name,  address,  age  and  occupation, 
and  must  be  prepared  with  sufficient  testimonials  and 
other  evidence  of  his  or  her  qualification  for  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Signed 

Clerk  io  the  Trua'ees. 
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Appeenticing. 

A  yearly  sum  of  £  shall  be  applied 

by  the  Trustees  in  apprenticing  poor  children  bond  fide 
resident  in  to  some  useful  trade  or  occupation. 

Upon  the  apprenticing  of  any  child  — 
(1)  An  indenture  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  executed 
Conditions  of  containing  provisions  for  carryiag  into  effect  the  following 
apprenticing,  stipulations  : — 

(a)  The  apprenticeship  premium  shaU  be  not 
less  than  and   not   more   than  ,  and 

shall  be  payable  in  not  less  than  two  portions,  and 
the  second  portion  and  any  subsequent  portions 
shall  be  payable  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  six  months 
from  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  apprentice- 
ship or  from  the  pajTnent  of  the  preceding  portion. 

(S)  The  second  or  any  subsequent  portion  of  the 
premium  shall  not  be  payable  unless  or  until  the 
Trustees  have  satisfied  themselves  by  personal 
inquiry  that  the  apprentice  is  being  properly  taught. 

(c)  Substantial  wages  increasing  yearly  shall  be 
paid  to  the  apprentice  on  a  scale  to  be  specified 
in  the  indenture. 


(2)  The  Trustees  may  also  agree  for  the  repayment  to 
them  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  apprenticeship 
premium  out  of  any  wages  of  the  apprentice  or  otherwise  ; 
and  may  properly  refuse  to  accept  any  Master  or  Mistress 
except  upon  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  The  permission  of  a  probationary  period  not 
exceeding  three  months,  and  either  with  or  without 
wages,  during  which  the  apprentice  concerned  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  recede  from  [his]  or  [her]  engage- 
ment. 

(6)  The  permission  of  access  at  all  reasonable 
times  to  the  place  of  employment  of  the  apprentice 
concerned,  by  any  person  authorised  by  the  Trustees 
to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  condition,  conduct, 
and  diUgence  of  the  apprentice. 

(c)  Such  other  conditions  or  stipulations  as  to 
half-time,  evening  instmction,  or  other  matters 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees  may  be  beneficial 
to  the  apprentice  concerned  or  otherwise  advan- 
tageous to  the  Charit 
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Charity  Commission. 
In  the  matter  of  the  charity  in  the  Parish  of  Abinger, 
in  the  County  of  Surrey,  consisting  of  the  share  applicable 
in  the  said  Parish  of  the  charity  of  Henry  Smith  (Worth 
Estate)  ;  and 

In  the  matter  of  "  The  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to 
1894." 

The  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales,  upon  an  application  made  to  them  on  the  5th 
April  1904,  in  witing,  signed  by 

Thomas  Herbert  Lewin,  of  Parkhurst,  Dorking, 
a  Lieutenant-Colonel  (retired)  in  His  Majesty's 
Army. 

George  King,  of  Abinger  Hammer,  near  Dorking, 
builder  and  contractor. 

Stephen  Peacock,  of  Ives  Farm,  Ockley,  farmer  ; 
and 

Alfred  Weller,  of  Forest  Green,  Ockley,  corn  mer- 
chant ;  all  in  the  County  of  Surrey  ;  the  Trustees  of 
the  above-mentioned  charity. 
And  after  due  notice  of  the  intention  to  make  this 
Order  published  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Board 
by  being  affixed  to  or  near  a  principal  outer  door  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Abinger,  on  the  17th  August  1905 
(being  more  than  one  calendar  month  before  the  date 
hereof). 

And  after  due  consideration  of  all  objections  made  to 
the  proposed  Order  and  suggestions  for  the  variation 
thereof. 

Do  hereby  Order  as  follows  : — The  subjoined  scheme 
is  approved  and  established  as  the  scheme  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  charity. 

Scheme, 

Administra-  1-  The  above  mentioned  Charity  and  the  endowment 
tion  of  thereof  specified  in  the  Schedule  hereto,  and  all  other 

Charity.  the  endowments  (if  any)  of  the  said  Charity,  shall  be 
administered  and  managed  by  the  Trustees  thereof  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme. 

Application  of  Income. 
Expenses  of      2.  All  the  proper  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  of  and 
management,  incidental  to  the  administration  and  management  of  the 

Charity  shall  be  first  defrayed  by  the  Trustees  out  of  the 

income  thereof. 


3.  Subject   to   the   payments   aforesaid,   the  j'early  General 
income  of  the  Charity  shall  be  applied  by  the  Trustees  benefit  of 
in  making  payments,  under  one  or  more  of  the  following  poor, 
heads,  for  the  benefit  either  of  the  poor  of  the  Parish  of 
Abinger  generally,  or  of  such  deserving  and  necessitous 
persons  resident  there  n  as  the  Trustees  select  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  such  way  as  they  consider  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  recipients,  and  most  conducive  to  the 
formation  of  provident  habits : — 

I.  — Subscriptions  or  donations  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  : — 

(a)  Any  dispensary,  infirmary,  hospital,  or  con- 
valescent home,  whether  general  or  special,  upon 
such  terms  (so  far  as  may  be)  as  to  enable  the 
Trustees  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  institution 
for  the  objects  of  the  Charity. 

(b)  Any  provident  club  or  society  established 
in  or  near  the  said  parish  for  the  supply  of  coal, 
clothing,  or  other  necessaries. 

(c)  Any  duly  registered  provident  or  friendly 
society  accessible  to  the  inliabitants  of  the  said 
parish. 

(d)  Any  cottage  hospital  or  district  nursing 
society. 

II.  — Contributions  towards — 

(a)  The  provision  of  nurses  for  the  sick  and  infirm. 

(b)  The  travelling  expenses  of  patients  to  and  from 
such  institutions  as  are  above-mentioned  in  Para- 
graph I.  (a). 

(c)  The  purchase  of  annuities,  whether  present 
or  deferred,  or  the  augmentation  of  any  income 
or  other  means  of  support  possessed  by  the  recipient 
which  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Trustees  to  be  properly  secured,  and  to  have  been 
produced  by  his  or  her  own  exertions  or  providence. 

(d)  The  cost  of  the  outfit,  on  entering  upon  a 
trade  or  occupation,  or  into  service,  of  any  person 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

(e)  The  cost  of  providing  proper  care  and  super- 
vision (including  any  necessary  cost  of  locomotion) 
for  poor  children  requiring  temporary  change  of  air 
or  special  protection  or  treatment. 

III.  — The  supply  of  clothes,  linen,  bedding,  fuel,  tools, 
medical  or  other  aid,  including  surgical  appliances,  in 
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sickness,  disability  or  infirmity,  food  or  other  articles 
in  kind  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £15  in  any  one  year. 

IV. — Payment  for  placing  out  as  apprentice  to  any 
suitable  trade,  occupation,  or  service,  a  poor  deserving 
boy,  born  in  the  said  parish,  or  who  is,  or  whose  parents 
are  bona  fide  resident  therein,  and  who  is  and  has  for 
not  less  than  six  years  been  attending  some  public  elemen- 
tary school  or  schools. 
Provided  as  follows  : — 

(1)  No  part  of  the  funds  or  income  of  the  charity 
shall  be  applied  in  the  distribution  of  doles  except 
under  Section  III  of  Clause  3  of  this  scheme. 

(2)  The  funds  of  the  charity  shall  in  no  case  be 
applied  in  aid  of  any  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
or  other  purposes  in  the  parish,  or,  save  as  herein 
expressly  provided,  so  that  any  individual  or  in- 
stitution may  become  entitled  to  a  periodical  and 
recurrent  benefit  therefrom. 

General  Provisions. 

4.  A  minute  book  and  books  of  account  shall  be  pro- 
vided and  kept  by  the  Trustees.  All  proper  accounts 
in  relation  to  the  charity  shall  in  each  year  be  made  out 
and  certified  m  such  manner  as  the  Chancy  Commis- 
sioners require,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  trasmitted 
to  the  said  Commissioners,  and  published  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts. 

5.  Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  this  scheme  the 
Trustees  shall  have  full  power  from  time  to  time  to  make 

regu  a-  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  Charity,  and 


for  the  conduct  of  their  business,  including  the  summoning 
of  meetings,  the  deposit  of  money  at  a  proper  bank,  tho 
custody  of  documents,  and  the  appointment  as  clerk 
during  their  pleasure  of  one  of  themselves  (without 
salary)  or  of  some  other  fit  person. 

6.  The  appropriation  of  the  benefits  of  the  Charity 
shall  be  made  by  the  Trustees  from  time  to  time  at  meetings 
of  their  body,  and  not  separately  by  any  individual 
Trustee  or  Trustees. 

7.  No  Trustee  shall  receive  any  remuneration,  or  be 
interested  in  the  supply  of  work  or  goods  at  the  cost  of 
the  Charity. 

8.  Any  question  as  to  the  construction  of  this  scheme, 
or  as  to  the  regularity  or  the  validity  of  any  acts  done 
or  about  to  be  done  under  this  scheme,  shall  be  de- 
termined conclusively  by  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
upon  such  application  made  to  them  for  the  purpose  as 
they  think  sufficient. 

Schedule  of  Peopekty. 
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Description. 

Persons  liable. 

Gross  Yearly 
Income. 

£    s.  d. 

Yearly  sum  - 

Trustees  of  the  General 

8U   0  0 

Charity  of  Henry  Smith. 

(In  1904) 

Sealed  by  Order  of  the  Board  this  10th  day  of  November, 
1905. 
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Charity  Commission. 


(1) 

(2) 


«  !  &  17 
i( 
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St.  James's,  S.W. 

The  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  as  amended  by,  or  in 
p.jp  pursuance  of  subsequent  Acts,  require  that  the  Trustees  or 
ct.  61,  persons  acting  in  the  administration  of  every  Charity  shall, 
y  Vict.,  in  books  to  bo  kept  by  them  for  that  purpose,  regularly 
24,  sect,  enter  or  cause  to  be  entered  full  and  true  accounts  of  all 
57^  money  received  and  paid  resiiectively  on  account  of  such 
Tui)''''  ^'^^"^'^y'  shall  also  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  March 
S  Vict  every  year,  or  such  other  day  as  may  be  fixed  for  that 
sect.'  purpose,  prepare  and  make  out  the  following  accounts 
in  relation  thereto  (that  is  to  say) : — 

(1)  An  account  of  the  gross  income  arising  from  the 
endowment,  or  which  ought  to  have  arisen  therefrom, 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  December 
then  last,  or  on  such  other  day  as  may  have  been 
appointed  for  this  purpose  ; 

(2)  An  account  of  all  balances  in  hand  at  the 
commencement  of  the  j'car  and  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived during  the  same  year  on  account  of  the 
Charity  ; 

(3)  An  account  for  the  same  period  of  all  pay- 
ments ; 

(4)  An  account  of  all  moneys  owing  to  or  from  the 
Charity,  so  far  as  conveniently  may  be. 

The  accounts  must  be  certified  under  the  hand  of  one  or 
more  of  the  Tmstees  or  administrators,  and  audited  by 
tho  aud;to'-  of  the  Cliarit}',  if  any ;  and  the  Trustees  or 
administrators  must  (except  in  the  case  of  endowments 
held  solely  for  educational  purposes),  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  day  appointed  for  making  out  such 
accounts,  deliver  or  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Board 
of  Charity  Commissioners,  at  their  oflSce  in  London,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Parochial  Charities,  must  deliver  another 
copy  thereof 


to 


Where  the  Charities  are 
Ecclesiastical,*  or 
Where  the  Clmrities  are 
applicable  for  Parishes 
in  which  no  Parish  Meet- 
ing is  held, 

the  Churchwarden,  or 
Churchwardens  of  the  Parish 
or  Parishes  with  which  the 
objects  of  such  Charities  are 
identified,  who  must  present 
the  same  at  the  next  general 
meeting  of  the  Vestry  of 
such  Parishes  and  insert  a 
copy  thereof  in  the  minutes 
of    the    Vestry  Book, 


Where  the  Charities  are  not  ''56  &  57 

Ecclesiastical,  and  are  Viet.,  cap.  73. 
applicable  for  Parishes  ^^ct.  75  (2). 
in  which  a  Parish  M eet- 
ing  is  held. 
to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Palish  Meeting  of  the  Par- 
ish or  Parishes  with  which 
the  objects  of  such  Cliarities 
are  identified,  who  must 
present  the  same  at  the 
next  general  meeting  of  the 
Parish    Meeting    of  such 
Parishes,  and  insert  a  copy 
thereof  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Parish  Meeting, 
and  every  such  copy  is  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all 
persons  at  all  seasonable  hours  ;    and  any  person  may 
require  a  copy  of  every  such  account,  or  of  any  part 
thereof,  on  paying  therefor  after  the  rate  of  twopence  for 
every  seventy-two  words  or  figures. 

The  Charity  Commissioners  (except  in  the  case  of  18  &  19  \'ict.. 
endowments  held  solely  for  educational  purposes)  are  cap.  124, 
empowered  to  make  such  Orders  as  they  may  think  fit 
in  relation  to  the  dehvery  or  transmission  of  the  said 
accounts,  and  the  forms  of  such  accounts  and  it  is  pro- 
vided that  such  orders  shall  be  executed  by  all  Trustees 
and  persons  from  whom  the  accounts  to  which  they  may 
relate  are  required. 

It  is  also  provided  that  any  person  refusing  or  wilfully  1S&  19  Vict, 
neglecting  to  comply  with  any  such  Order  of  the  Charity  cap.  124, 
Commissioners  shall  be  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a  contempt  ^• 
of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  be  attached  and  committed  by  such 
Court  as  for  a  contempt  thereof  and  shall  pay  such  costs 
attending  such  contempt  as  the  Judge  shall  direct. 

Bij  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  s.  14  (6),  it  is  provided 
that  the  names  of  the  beneficiaries  of  Dole  Charities  shall  be 
published  annually  in  such  form  as  the  Parish  Council,  or 
where  there  is  no  Parish  Council,  the  Parish  Meeting,  think  fit. 
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.-\  PFi.iCATio>-  OF  Dole  Charities  to  Pensions  and 
Nursing,  Etc. 

Extract,  frotn  Fortieth  Beport  of  Charity  Comm'ssioners 
(lor  1892). 

(16)  It  may  be  stated  with  some  confidence  that  there 
is  no  point,  within  the  range  of  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
board,  to'wards  which  our  attention  is  more  generally 
and  more  constantly  directed,  in  framing  schemes  for  the 
improved  administration  of  charitable  endowments,  than 
to  the  improved  application  of  funds  distributed  in  pre- 
carious and  isolated  gifts  to  the  poor,  whether  in  money 
or  in  kind — in  other  words,  in  "  Doles."  It  is  not  with- 
in our  present  purpose  to  insist  upon  the  mischief  and 
waste  incident  to  this  form  of  eleemosynary  gift.  This 
topic  has  been  the  subject  of  frecj^uent  observation  in 
our  previous  reports  ;*  and  at  the  present  day  it  has 
come  to  be  one  upon  which,  in  the  abstract  at  least, 
public  opinion  is  all  but  unanimous.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  note  some  indications  of  authoritative 
opinion  adverse  to  the  distribution  of  doles.  Of  this 
opinion  an  instance  is  furnished  by  the  inclusion  of  doles 
in  the  list  of  purposes  enumerated  in  Section  30  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act,  18G9  (32  and  33  Vict.  c.  56),  from 
which  endowments  are  by  that  enactment  authorised 
to  be  diverted  to  educational  objects.  Again,  it  is  to 
endowments  applied  in  doles  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882  {45  &  46  Vict.  c.  80.) 
Section  4,  are  exclusively  directed.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  reported  in  the 
year  1884  upon  the  working  of  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Acts,  dwelt  at  length,  and  in  terms  of  approval,  upon 
the  steps  taken  by  our  board  to  bring  about  an  improved 
administration  of  charitable  endowments  applied  to 
doles.  But  no  statement  of  the  tendency  of  authority 
in  this  direction  would  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  the  weighty  and  emphatic  condemnation  of  doles  by 
the  late  Sir  G.  Jessel,  when  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  his 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Campden  Charities  at  Ken- 
sington (Law  PkCports,  18  Ch.  Div.,  p.  310),  some  account 
of  which  is  given  in  our  29th  Report  (for  1881),  pages 
9,  10. 

(17)  Following  the  example  set  in  more  recent  times 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  fortified  by  the  high 
authority  of  this  judgment,  we  have,  for  many  years 
past,  made  it  our  first  object,  in  framing  cy-pres  schemes 
for  dole  charities,  to  prescribe  such  an  application  of 
their  funds  as  m.ay  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  confer  real 
and  lasting  benefits  upon  the  poor,  consistently  with  a 
due  regard  for  the  main  intention  of  the  founders  of 
those  charities.  We  conceive,  and  in  this  view  we  have 
the  support  of  the  highest  authoiity,  that  the  jiarticular 
directions  of  a  founder,  for  the  distribution  of  funds  in 
the  form  of  doles,  are  but  means  to  the  general  end  of 
benefiting  the  class  of  poor  sought  to  be  helped  ;  and 
that  subsequent  changes  (to  use  the  language  of  Sir 
G.  Jessel  in  the  course  of  the  above-mentioned  judg- 
ment) in  the  value  of  the  endowments,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  locality  within,  or  of  the  population  for 
the  benefit  of  which,  the  charity  is  administered,  in  the 
times,  in  the  habits  of  society,  or  in  the  ideas  or  practices 
of  men,  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  substitution  of  other 
and  improved  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  object 
proposed. 

(18)  In  framing  schemes  providing  for  an  improved 
administration  of  dole  charities  we  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  in  view  a  two -fold  object ;  first,  the  encouragement 
among  the  poor  of  habits  of  providence,  thrift,  and 
self-help  ;  and  secondly,  the  concentration  of  these  en- 
dowments upon  assistance  to  the  poor,  at  the  times  of 
their  special  and  certain  need,  namely,  in  sickness  and 
in  old  age.  We  have  sought  to  secure  the  first  of  these 
objects  by  authorising  the  application  of  dole  funds  in 
aicl  of  provident  associations  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
as  well  as  directly  in  augmentation  of  their  sufficiently 
secured  savings.    This  object  has  also,  we  believe,  been 

*  IGlli  Iteport,  pji.  5  and  6  ;  20  Report,  p.  6  ; 
23rd  Report,  p.  5. 


furthered  by  provisions  restricting  certain  definite  and 
recurrent  forms  of  relief,  such  as  payments  to  almspeople 
and  pensioners,  to  those  who  for  a  fixed  period  antece- 
dent to  the  grant  of  aid  have  not  been  in  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  relief.  In  this  particular  we  have  again  followed 
the  example  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  by  so  ue 
of  its  schemes,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  constitute  any  previous 
receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  a  disqualification  for  participa- 
tion in  permanent  benefit  from  an  eleemosynary  charity. 

(19)  In  our  endeavours  to  restrict  the  benefit  of  Dole  Provisions 
Charities,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  need  caused  by  sickness  f?'" '''•'<1 
and  old  age,  besides  making  the  provisions  already  re-  ^i'^'^"*^^. 
ferred  to  for  assistance  to  provident  clubs  (in  which 

sick  clubs  are  of  course  included),  we  have  dealt  with 
the  case  of  sickness,  by  authorising  contributions  to 
the  support  of  Hospitals,  whether  general  or  special 
or  of  Dispensaries,  by  making  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  Cottage  Hospitals,  and  by 
sanctioning  payments  for  the  maintenance  of  Parish 
Nurses  or  for  providing  nursing  assistance  to  the  poor 
in  other  way«. 

(20)  Before  passing  to  the  question  of  the  application  And 

of  Doles  toward  need  caused  by  old  age  it  may  be  well  especially  fo 
to  mention,  in  connection  with  aid  rendered  in  sickness, 

pply  of 

that  our  experience  sho\^■s  that  no  form  of  relief  is  more  ^ 
readily  appreciated  and  welcomed  as  a  substitute  for 
Doles,  than  their  apphcation  to  the  supply  of  Nurses  for 
the  poor.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  application 
of  Dole  funds  to  this  purpose,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
hitherto  to  promote  it,  has  been  the  means  of  rendering 
valuable  aid  to  the  voluntary  efi'orts,  now  widely  made 
throughout  the  country,  to  supply  the  poor  with  the 
help  of  Nurses  in  sickness.  It  is  obvious  that  the  per- 
manence, which  attaches  to  aid  so  rendered  by  the  funds 
of  an  endowed  Charity,  must  render  it  specially  effective 
as  a  help  to  the  efi^orts  in  this  direction  of  private  charity. 
In  view  of  the  difficulties  and  opposition  which  so  con- 
stantly beset  our  efforts  to  improve  the  application  of 
Dole  Charities,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  efforts 
which  we  are  thus  able  to  make,  in  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, are  productive  of  real  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  poor. 

(21)  The  subject  of  aid  to  those  of  the  poor  v.'ho  are  Provisions 
incapacitated  by  old  age  from  maintaining  themselves,  is  for  aid  in  ol 
one  to  which  public  attention  has  of  late  been  so  largely  ^S^- 
directed  that  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  review  the 
course  which,  for  many  years  past,  we  have  followed 
in  promoting  the  application  of  the  funds  of  eleemosynary 
Charities  to  this  necessary  head  of  relief.  It  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  case  of  the  poor  disabled  by  age  that 
the  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  essential  as 
it  is  to  the  ultimate  security  of  the  State,  is  felt  to  work, 
in  certain  cases,  an  undeserved  hardship.  Opinions 
differ,  and  will  continue  to  differ,  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  this  hardship  actually  prevails ;  but  its  existence, 
in  some  measure  or  other,  is  not  denied  by  the  advocates 
of  Poor  Law  administration  in  its  most  rigid  form.  Here 
again,  the  permanence  of  Endowed  Charities  has  rendered 
them  specially  eft'ective  in  meeting,  in  the  interests  alike 
of  the  State  and  of  the  poor,  this  particular  want.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  much  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  Almshouses 
relieve  the  deserving  poor  in  old  age,  both  by  the  en-  and  Pension! 
dowed  Almshouses  with  which,  through  the  liberality  of 
founders,  urban  and  rural  districts  have  been  abundantly 
though  unequally  furnished,  and  also  by  the  far  more 
rare  endowments  originally  applicable  to  the  supply  of 
what  may  be  termed  outdoor  stipends  or  Pensions.  Pen- 
sions of  this  natiu-e  have  for  some  time  past  been  multi- 
pHed  by  the  apfjlication  to  that  purpose,  by  Schemes 
estabhshed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  later  times 
by  our  Board,  of  the  funds  of  Almshouse  Charities  not 
required  either  to  meet  the  original  objects  of  the  foun- 
dation or  for  the  supply,  where  expedient,  of  additional 
Almshouse  accommodation.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  insufficiently  endowed  Almshouses  have  also  been  in  Comparativi 
some  cases  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  advantages 

(22)  These  two  forms  of  relief,  namely,  Almshouses  and  of 
Pensions,  are  well  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  -Ahnsljous 
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in  old  age ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  further 
into  the  question  of  their  comparative  advantage,  than 
to  say  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  an  Almshouse,  in  which 
proper  supervision  and  attendance  are  available,  seems 
to  be  best  fitted  for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  no  rela- 
tives capable  of  rendering  them  assistance,  or  who  are 
wholly  disabled,  relief  by  means  of  Pensions,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  more  scope  for  the  care  of  the  aged  poor  by 
their  families,  and  for  enforcing  those  obligations  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  relatives,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  is  an  obvious  condition  of  all  relief. 

(23)  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  foregoing 
observations  apply  only  to  sufficiently  endowed  Alms- 
houses. In  many  rural  Parishes,  cottages  for  the  most 
part  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  if  not  almost  of  ruin,  bear 
the  name  of  Almshouses,  though  no  funds  are  attached  to 
them  for  the  payment  of  stipends  to  the  inmates,  or  even 
for  the  repair  of  the  fabric.  To  place  one  of  the  aged  poor 
in  such  a  house,  and,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  with- 
out ensuring  the  supply,  from  whatever  source,  of  an 
adequate  maintenance,  would  seem  to  be  to  give  the  in- 
mate some  authority  for  living  on  precarious  alms,  and  to 
stereotype  a  condition  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  the 
Poor  Law  and  of  Endowed  (  harity  to  improve,  by  the 
supply  of  an  adequate  and  fixed  maintenance  from  the 
one  or  the  other. 

(24)  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act, 
1869,  public  attention  had  not  been  specially  directed  to 
the  application,  on  any  general  principle,  of  Dole  funds,  to 
purposes  of  greater  benefit  to  the  poor.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that,  by  section  30  of  that  Act,  funds, 
applicable,  among  other  purposes,  to  the  distribution  of 
Doles  in  money  or  in  kind,  were  made  capable,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  diversion  to  educational  purposes. 
In  1874  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts  was  transferred  to  our  Board.  At  an  early  period 
in  the  course  of  the  exercise  by  us  of  that  jurisdiction,  we 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  mischief  incident  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  Doles  might  be  still  further  diminished,  and 
substantial  benefit  conferred  upon  the  poor,  if  powers, 
similar  to  those  thus  given  in  respect  of  educational  pur- 
poses, were  conferred  upon  us  for  the  appropriation  of 
Dole  C  harities  to  other  purposes,  differing  in  most  cases 
loss  widely,  and  in  no  cases  more  widely,  from  those  of 
their  foundation  than  the  educational  purposes  contem- 
plated by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

(25)  It  was  in  these  circumstances  tliat  we  reported  as 
follows  to  Your  Majesty  in  p.  5  of  our  Twenty-third  Re- 
port (for  1875)  : — "  By  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  the  Commis- 
sioners can,  with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees,  apply  en- 
dowments of  this  kind  "  (that  is,  Dole  Charities)  "  to  the 
purposes  of  education ;  but  wth  this  exception,  they 
have  at  present  no  powers  which  would  enable  them  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  any  locality  for  a  more  advantagous 
disposal  of  funds  so  often  found  to  be  useless  and  even 
mischievous  in  their  present  mode  of  application.  Great 
advantage  would  often  arise  from  the  exercise  of  such 
powers,  by  means  of  which,  without  so  complete  a  change 
in  tlie  objects  of  the  trusts  as  is  involved  in  the  devotion 
of  the  funds  wholly  to  education,  useless  or  mischievous 
Dole  (  harities  might  be  utilised  for  objects  conducive 
to  the  material  and  moral  wellbeing  of  the  poor." 

(26)  It  wi\,s  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  thus  made, 
that  there  was  inserted  in  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  introduced  into  Parliament  in 
1878  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  a  clause  providing  for 
the  application  of  Dole  funds  to  improved  eloeraosynary 
purposes,  including  the  establishment  of  Pensions.  This 
clause  was  repeated  in  similar  Bills  introduced  in  the  years 
1881  and  1883.  None  of  these  Bills,  however,  passed  into 
law,  and  we  therefore  deemed  it  to  be  our  duty  to  use 
every  effort,  within  the  narrower  limits  of  our  powers  of 
establishing  cij-pres  Schemes  for  the  administration  of 
Dole  Charities,  to  promote  the  change  which  we  had  thus 
recommended.  These  proceedings  have,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  been  encountered  at  the  outset  by  frequent 
opposition  ;  and  the  difficulties  of  concentrating  upon  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  aged  funds  hitlierto  distributed  in- 
discriminately and  to  little  good  purpose  among  the  poor 
of  a  parish,  have  been  manifold  and  persistent ;  though 
it  is  found  that  the  working  of  an  improved  system  of 
administration,  when  once  established,  is  mostly  free  from 


relief  of  tli3 
^^ed  poor. 


friction  and  discontent.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  a  system  of  Pensions  has  been  thus 
established  in  many  Parishes  throughout  the  country, 
and  a  substantial  addition  has  been  made  to  the  funds 
directly  available  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor. 

(27)  It  may  be  convenient  here  to  state  what  is  known  as  Proi,aV,ie 
to  the  amount  of  the  funds  of  Endowed  Charities  applicable  amount  of 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  purpose  of  relief  to  the  aged  Endowment 
poor  as  a  class.    The  General  Digest  of  Endowed  Charities  applicable,  in 
in  England  and  Wales,  which  was  completed  in  the  year  England  miO 
1874,  and  was  based  upon  information,  the  date  of  which 
varies  in  different  Counties  from  1863  to  1871,  showed  that 
the  yearly  sum  of  no  less  than  £552,000  was  then  applicable 
to  the  support  of  Almshouses  and  I'ensioners,  while  the 

sum  of  £384,000  was  applicable  to  the  distribution  of  gifts 
in  money  or  kind  or  to  the  general  uses  of  the  poor.  It 
may  probably  be  assumed  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
latter  sum  has  since  that  date  been  made  applicable  to 
improved  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  among 
others  to  the  establishment  of  L'ensions.  As  many  of  the 
Schemes  by  which  this  change  has  been  effected  leave  to 
the  Trustees  a  choice  in  the  distribution  of  income  between 
Pensions  and  other  improved  forms  of  application,  an 
examination  of  those  Schemes  does  not  enable  us  to  state 
the  amount  now  applied  under  their  provisions  to  the 
purposes  of  Pensions.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  with 
the  view  of  co-operating,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  the  Royal 
Commission  recently  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject of  relief  to  the  aged  poor,  wo  may  be  able  to  obtain 
further  and  more  definite  information  on  a  subject  of  such 
immediate  interest. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  noted,  with  reference  to  the 
amounts  stated  above,  that,  while  they  are  liable  to  re- 
duction in  the  result  of  the  depreciation  of  agricultural 
property  and  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
Government  Stock,  an  increase  has  probably  taken  place, 
in  at  least  an  equal  degree  by  means  of  newly  founded 
Charities,  and  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  urban  property. 

(28)  This  notice  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  instances  of 
in  the  direction  of  utilising  Dole  Charities  for  the  special  mischievous 
purpose  of  relief  to  the  aged  poor,  may  perhaps  be  fitly  and  wasteful 
concluded  by  a  mention  of  some  typical  cases  showing  that  Dcde 

Dole  Charities  still  exist  in  their  most  mischievous  and  Chanties, 
wasteful  form,  and  that  a  wido  field  is  still  open  for  furtlier 
exertions  in  the  direction  in  which  beneficial  progress  has 
already  been  made. 

In  three  Parishes  in  one  of  the  Midland  Counties  it  is 
found  that  a  distribution  of  Doles  is  carried  on  to  an 
extent  which  seems  to  exclude  discrimination  in  the 
application  of  the  funds,  while  the  amount  given  to  each 
recipient,  even  where  not  infinitesimal,  is  such  as  to  be 
practically  valueless. 

In  Parish  A.,  out  of  a  population  of  1,090,  499  persons 
(including  224  children)  received  in  1891  relief  at  an 
average  rate  of  2s.  per  head,  the  highest  amount  given  to  an 
individual  being  2s.  6d. 

In  Parish  B.,  out  of  a  population  of  2,250,  relief  was  irr 
1892  granted,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  respect  of  no  less 
than  1,084  persons,  including,  as  in  the  former  case, 
children.    The  average  receipt  per  head  was  7|d. 

In  Parish  C.,out  of  a  population  of  3,055,  Doles  were 
received  in  1891  by  1,207  persons,  of  whom  729  were 
children  receiving  Id.  a  piece.  Throe  heads  of  famihes 
reeived  Is.  Id.  or  Is.  each  ;  but,  with  this  exception,  lOd. 
was  the  maximum  amount  awarded  to  a  family.  The 
average  amount  received  per  head  was  somewhat  less 
than  2|d.  In  this  case  it  is  understood,  though  we  have 
not  yet  received  the  official  accounts  for  1892,  that  in  that 
year  1,500  persons  shared  in  these  Doles,  receiving  there- 
fore, an  average  amount  of  2d.  each. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  these  three  Parishes  relief  is  re- 
ceived by  or  in  respect  of  a  number  of  persons  which  bears 
to  the  whole  population  the  following  proportions  re- 
spectively, viz  : — 

In  Parish  A.,  49  per  cent.  in 
„    „      B.,  48 

„      C,  39        „       (or  in  1892, 50  j  er  cent. 

The  striking  contrast  which  these  figures  present  between 
the  value  to  the  poor,  on  the  one  hand,  of  rehef  scattered 
broadcast  and  indiscriminately,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  concentration  of  the  same  funds  upon  selected  cases 
of  need  caused  by  sickness  or  old  age,  is  one  which  any 
comment  would  tend  only  to  weaken. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XIII.  (H). 


Handed  in  by  Sir  George  Young.  (Q.  31183.) 


Note.— The  information  contained  in  this  Keturn  is  supjjlementary  to  that  contained  in  the  House  of  Commons' 

Return  dated  the  21st  February,  1897.    H.C.  110. 


Table  Ia. 


County. 

Charities  applicable  for  Almspeople 
and  Pensioners. 

Charities  applicable  for  Distribution. 

Digests. 

Report  of  Local 
Inquiries. 

Digests. 

Report  of  Local 
Inquiries. 

London  (1)  - 

£    s.  d. 

£     s.  d. 

82,529  14  3 

£     s.  d. 

£     s.  d. 

17,080    7  0 

Durham  -      -       -  - 

9,118  14  8 

15,210    7  10 

2,173  14  4 

3,021    3  0 

Lancaster  (2)  - 

11,310  16  0 

14,785    3  7 

14,609  14  9 

15,785    5  4 

Carmarthen    -      -  - 

282    1  8 

249  18  1 

■    359    8  1 

562    7  4 

Carnarvon      -      .  . 

612  10  2 

427  16  8 

321  15  6 

480    3  10 

Montgomery  -      -  - 

18  10  0 

32  19  4 

602    5  11 

645  15  11 

Totals 

21,342  12  6 

113,535  19  9 

18,066  18  7 

37,575    2  5 

Notes. — (1)  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Charities  now  included  in  London  County  were  in  the  General  Digests 
included  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey  and  Kent. 

Deductions  in  respect  of  these  Charities  have  been  made  from  those  Counties  in  the  other  tables. 

(2)  Several  of  the  County  Boroughs  not  having  been  included  in  the  Inquiry,  the  figures  for  them  have 

been  added  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  Digests. 

(3)  The  figures  for  Medical  Relief  and  Nursing  from  the  Reports  of  Local  Inquiries  are  :  London 

£12,636  14s.  2d. ;  Lancaster,  £20,205  10s.  3d. ;  Durham,  £3,933  6s.  4d. 


TABLE  IIa. 


General  and  Supplementary  Digests. 


County. 

Almshouses  and 

Charities  applicable  for  Distribution. 

Pensions. 

(a)  In  Money. 

(b)  In  Kind. 

Total  (a)  and  (b). 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

T^iddlesex*    .      -  - 

4,385  13 

10 

2,740  0 

4 

3,914    6  1 

6,654    6  5 

Norfolk  -      -      -  - 

16,299  7 

6 

5,570  12 

6 

11,212  14  2 

16,783    6  8 

^Rutland  -      -      -  - 

3,097  3 

5 

355  5 

7 

385    1  0 

740    6  7 

Southampton  -      -  - 

13,132  18 

5 

3,263  9 

9 

2,980  14  3 

6,244    4  0 

Worcester      .      .  - 

9,953  12 

7 

2,711  13 

5 

4,250    1  2 

6,961  14  7 

Brecon   -      -      -  - 

485  2 

7 

423  11 

1 

207  19  2 

631  10  3 

Cardigan  ... 

115  8 

7 

28  19  4 

144    7  11 

Pembroke      .      -  . 

160  14 

8 

1,189  13 

4 

84    4  4 

1,273  17  8 

Radnor  -      -      -  - 

263  11 

0 

79    4  11 

342  15  11 

Total  - 

47,514  13 

0 

16,633  5 

7 

23,143    4  5 

39,776  10  0 

*  See  note  (*)  in  Table  Ia. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XIII.  iE)-continued. 


Handed  in  by  Sir  George  Toting.    {Q.  31182.) 


Summary. 


Almspeople  and 
Pensioners. 

Distribution 
to  Poor. 

Table  II  (1898  return),  (less  Durham,  and  Lancaster  and  London  por- 

Table  IIa  

Hemaining  charities  in  Table  III  (1898  return)  not  included  in  Table 
I  A,  or  IIa,  viz.: — Chartered  companies,  Society  of  Friends,  Diocesan 

ij     s.  d. 

37,917  16  8 

113,355  19  9 

266,596  12  11 
47,514  13  0 

197,606    7  5 

ij     s.  a. 
13,330    9  9 
3,739    9  0 
37,575    2  5 

195,793    5  4 
39,776  10  0 

35,597    9  5 

666,147    7  2 

325,812    5  11 
666,147    7  2 

Almspeople  and  Pensioners 

Grand  Total 

991,959  13  1 

APPENDIX  No.  XIII.  (I). 


Hatided  in  by  Sir  George  Young.    {Q.  31200.) 


Table  of  Charities  for  Almshouses  and  Pensions  and  Distribution  in  Money  and  Kind  in 

CERTAIN  Towns. 

The  population  given  is  that  of  the  Census  of  1901  for  the  City,  Borough  or  Parish.    The  area  for  which  the 
Charities  are  applicable  is  not  necessarily  identical  with  such  areas. 


Place. 

Population. 

Almshouse  and 
Pension. 

Distributi 

3n. 

Total. 

£ 

s. 

d.  * 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  -      -  - 

215,000 

8,558 

16 

10 

684 

14 

6 

9,143 

11 

4 

Manchester  .... 

543,000 

561 

18 

11 

6,480 

2 

0 

7,042 

0 

11 

Sheffield  

380,000 

11,815 

14 

11 

804 

17 

4 

12,620 

12 

3 

Halifax    -      -      .      -  - 

104,000 

6,200 

15 

9 

1,492 

17 

6 

7,693 

13 

3 

Hull  

240,000 

9,242 

14 

4 

168 

17 

4 

9,411 

11 

8 

Louth  ----- 

9,000 

362 

19 

8 

290 

12 

10 

653 

12 

6 

Shrewsbury      .      .      -  . 

28,000 

980 

2 

11 

852 

5 

9 

1,832 

8 

8 

Newark    -      -      -      -  - 

14,000 

810 

10 

1 

427 

6 

10 

1,237 

16 

11 

Norwich  -      -      -  - 

111,000 

12,900 

6 

8 

1,439 

5 

7 

14,339 

12 

3 

Thetford  

4,600 

168 

16 

2 

228 

15 

0 

397 

11 

2 

Lichfield  -      -      -      -  - 

7,900 

2,086 

13 

8 

1,091 

13 

10 

3,178 

7 

6 

"Warwick  -      -      -      -  - 

11,000 

2,791 

1 

9 

1,846 

12 

1 

4,637 

13 

10 

Coventry  -      -      -      -  - 

69,000 

6,366 

14 

10 

3,666 

3 

11 

10,032 

18 

9 

Worcester  -      -      -      .  - 

46,000 

6,580 

14 

11 

1,169 

18 

9 

7,750 

3 

8 
8 

Hereford  -      -      -      -  - 

21,000 

1,869 

10 

9 

501 

17 

11 

2,371 

8 

Banbury  -      -      -      -  - 

12,000 

127 

5 

1 

127 

5 

1 

Woodbridge  - 

4,600 

3,134 

6 

4 

38 

1 

10 

3,172 

8 

2 

Saffron  Walden        -      -  - 

5,800 

1,109 

12 

0 

407 

17 

10 

1,517 

9 

10 

Bedford    -      -      -      .  - 

35,000 

2,683 

9 

10 

527 

1 

0 

3,210 

10 

10 

New  Windsor   -      -      -  - 

14,000 

2,240 

15 

1 

319 

4 

6 

2,559 

19 

7 

Canterbury      -      -      .  . 

24,000 

2,978 

11 

3 

728 

7 

4 

3,706 

18 

7 

Salisbury  -      -      -      -  - 

17,000 

3,765 

4 

3 

625 

3 

7 

4,390 

7 

10 

Bristol  

328,000 

13,011 

15 

5 

3,805 

7 

10 

16,817 

3 

3 

Exeter      -       -       .      .  . 

47,000 

3,047 

13 

2 

812 

10 

6 

3,860 

3 

8 

Bland  ford  Forum     -      -  - 

3,600 

341 

0 

4 

378 

16 

5 

719 

16 

9 

N.B. — The  figures  refer  to  Gross  Income. 
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APPENDIX  No.   XIII  (J). 


Handed  in  by  Sir  George  Young  {Q.  31188). 


Extract  from  Letter  written  by  Sir  George  Young,  on  July  12th,  1907. 


I  enclose  below  a  statement  drawn  from  the  old 
digests,  but  have  failed  to  find  any  means  by  which  it 
can  be  brought  up  to  date.  The  Drage  lieturn  shows  the 
total  of  eleemosynary  funds  at  £991,959  as  against 
£917,939  under  the  old  digests,  after  supplement,  as 
made  out  for  me  by  Mr.  Hodgkin,  from  the  supple- 
mentary digests,  so  far  as  they  were  available.  But  to 
make  out  a  similar  supplement  for  the  non-eleemosynary 
Charities  would  be  a  very  laborious  work,  for  which 
there  are  no  means  at  my  disposal.  The  supplementary 
digests  are  not  added  up  as  printed,  and  they  are  very 
voluminous. 

It  is  probable  that  the  proportion  given  opposite 
would  have  to  be  sorneivhat  reduced,  because  in  London, 
which  is  an  important  item,  there  has  been  a  large 
reduction  through  the  operation  of  schemes  under  the 
City  Parochial  Charities  Act. 

There  is  further  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  cal- 
culating the  proportion  from  the  supplementary  digests, 


because  the  column  headed  "  Other  Public  Uses "  no- 
doubt  includes  some  eleemosynary  and  some  non- 
eleemosynary  purposes.  "Other  Public  Uses"  would 
include  the  Peabody  and  similar  trusts  for  housing  of  the 
poor,  which  are  very  considerable  where  they  exist. 


Total  gross  income  of  all  charities  recorded  in  the  old 
digests,  £2,198,464. 

£ 

Total  gross  income  for  almshouses  and  pensions  552,119« 

„          „           distribution  in  kind      -  124,111 

„          „          „          „           money    -  176,890 

„         „           general  uses  of  the  poor  64,818- 

917,938 

Yielding  a  percentage  of  the  above  total,  of  4r75. 


APPENDIX  No.  XIV  (A). 


Handed  in  by  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Alfard  {Q.  31721). 


THE  OBJECT  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY. 


The  object  of  the  Society  for  Organising  Charitable 
Relief  and  repressing  Mendicity  is  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor : — 

I.— On  the  Part  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

1.  By  propagating  sound  principles  and  views  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  charity. 

2.  By  promoting  the  co-operation  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions for  the  furtherance  of  their  common  work. 

3.  By  suggesting  and  initiating  the  establishment,  in 
accordance  with  just  principles,  of  new  institutions  for 
which  there  is  a  proved  need. 

4.  By  discussing  practical  questions  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  society,  the  reform  of  charitable  ad- 
ministration generally,  and  methods  of  promoting  thrift 
and  self-dependence. 

5.  By  convening  special  committees  to  inquire  into, 
and  report  on,  comparatively  technical  questions  con- 
nected -nith  the  administration  of  charity,  such  as  the 
education  of  the  blind,  the  legal  provision  of  the  afflicted, 
convalescent  homes,  artisans'  dwellings,  &c. 

6.  By  collecting  information  regarding  the  objects  of 
charitable  institutions,  the  mode  of  admission,  and  other 
matters,  and  furnishing  it  to  the  public  at  large. 

7.  By  making  inquiries  for  persons  legitimately  in- 
terested regarding  the  utility,  objects,  and  mode  of 
working  of  charitable  institutions. 

8.  By  investigating  on  behalf  of  persons  legitimately 
interested,  and  reporting  on  the  appeals  of  begging 
letter  writers,  whose  operations  are  of  a  metropolitan, 
or  general,  rather  than  of  a  local  character. 

9.  By  suppressing,  by  prosecution  or  otherwise,  im- 
proper or  mala  fide  claims  on  the  charity  of  the  benevolent, 
and  thus  preventing  the  misapplication  of  charitable 
funds. 

II. — On  the  Part  of  District  Committees. 
1.  By  learning  how  to  befriend  persons  in  distress 
in  the  best  way,  and  spreading  this  knowledge  among  all 
those  who  have  dealings  with  the  poor  by  way  of  charity 
or  under  the  Poor  Law. 


2.  By  bringing  these  agencies  and  persons  into  co- 
operation with  each  other,  so  that  aU  relief  given  in  the- 
district  may  be  well  bestowed. 

3.  By  making  the  district  committee  representative- 
of  local  charities  and  a  centre  of  reference  for  all  interested 
in  charitable  work,  and  promoting  local  schemes  for  the- 
aid  of  the  poor  and  the  spread  of  provident  habits. 

4.  By  training  workers  among  the  poor  in  the  best 
principles  and  methods. 

6.  By  receiving  and  dealing  with  applications  for 
charitable  help  as  a  means  of  attaining  the  above  mentioned 
objects. 

6.  By  careful  inquiry  in  all  cases  in  order  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  applicants'  statements ;  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  distress  ;  to  establish  the  fitness  of  the  case  for 
assistance  by  charity  rather  than  under  the  Poor  Law  ;. 
and  to  discover  the  remedies  which  are  likely  to  make 
the  applicant  independent. 

7.  By  recommending  for  pensions  from  charities  and 
private  persons  aged  and  infirm  people  in  regard  tO' 
whom  there  is  evidence  of  good  character,  industry,  and 
reasonable  effort  to  provide  for  the  future,  and  'whose^ 
friends  and  relations  are  willing  to  give  reasonable 
assistance. 

8.  By  obtaining  the  various  kinds  of  help  required 
from  those  who  are  interested  in  the  applicants  by  reason^ 
of  relationship,  services  rendered,  or  official  position,  e.g.r 
the  clergy  and  local  endowed  charities,  and  by  seeking 
the  aid  of  the  charities  which  have  undertaken  the  special; 
care  of  such  cases. 

9.  By  endeavouring  to  procure  from  other  sources  the 
help  which  these  agencies  and  persons  are  unable  to 
supply,  provided  that  the  attainment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  objects  be  not  thereby  hindered. 

10.  By  sending  gratuitously  to  legitimate  inquirers,, 
whether  charitable  agencies  or  private  persons,  reports- 
on  cases  of  distress. 

11.  By  repressing  local  mendicity. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XIV.  (B). 


Handed  in  by  the  Eev.  B.  II.  Alford  {Q.  31946). 


NOTICE. 

Your  attention  is  drawn  to  the  advantages  you  would  obtain  by  joining  one  of  the  Provident  Dispensaries  in 
Paddington. 

By  paying  regularly  a  few  pence  weekly,  or  monthly,  you  would  be  entitled,  when  ill,  to  Free  Medical 
Attendance,  and  would  never  have  to  dread  a  Doctor's  bill. 

Upon  joining  you  would  be  entitled  to  Medical  Advice  and  to  be  attended  at  your  own  home,  without  extra 
charge,  if  you  were  too  ill  to  attend  at  the  Dispensary. 


PADDINGTON  PROVIDENT  DISPENSARY, 
104,  Star  Street,  Ed(;ware  Road. 

Monthly  Subscriptions. 

Single  Man  or  Woman,  4d.     jNlan  and  Wife,  6d.     Man,  Wife,  and  One  Child,  8d. 
Man,  Wife,  and  Children  under  14,  lOd. 

Medical  Attendance  and  Medicine  at  the  Dispensary  or  at  home,  whenever  necessary,  see  Rules. 

There  are  Four  Medical  Officers  attached  to  the  Dispensary. 


WESTBOURNE  PROVIDENT  DISPENSARY, 
244,  Harrow  Road,  W. 
Monthly  Subscriptions. 

Each  Man  or  Woman  above  18,  fJd.    Man  and  Wife,  lOd.     Each  Young  Person  between  14  and  18,  4d. 

Each  child  under  14,  up  to  three  in  number,  2d. 

Not  more  than  tliree  children  under  14  will  be  charged  for  in  one  family,  others  will  be  free.  Each  Member 
must  pay  Id.  upon  each  prescription,  but  not  more  than  Id.  will  be  charged  at  one  time,  or  3d.  in  any  one  week 
upon  a  family  or  single  card. 

For  persons  reciuiring  immediate  attendance,  and  for  Maternity  fees,  see  Book  of  Rules,  or  enquire  at  the 
Dispensary,  which  is  open  daily  (Sundays  excepted),  Morning  from  11  to  1  ;  Evening  from  6  to  7  ;  except  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  when  the  Dispensary  is  open  from  8  to  9. 

There  are  Three  Medical  Officers  attached  to  the  Dispensary. 


THE  "HELP-MYSELF  MEDICAL  SOCIETY," 

Congregational  Hall,  Queen's  Park,  Harrow  Road,  W. 

One  Penny  a  week  secures  Medical  Advice,  Attendance,  and  Medicine  without  any  further  charge. 
Any  person  in  good  health  may  become  a  Member  of  this  Society  on  payment  of  One  Penny  a  week 
.Subscription. 

There  are  Three  duly  qualified  Medical  Men,  and  Members  may  have  any  one  of  them. 


J 
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APPENDIX  No.  XV.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  the  Rev,  J.  A.  Lloyd,  Norwich  (Q.  32145), 


PRELIMINARY  DRAFT  FOR  A  SCHEME  DEALING  WITH  THE  MOY,  ELMY,  MARTIN  DEAVE,  PAYNE, 
GOODWIN,  AND  BALLISTON  CHARITIES,  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  GILES,  NORWICH,  1903. 


Administra- 
tion of 
charitief;. 


Vesting  of 
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1.  From  and  after  the  day  on  which  this  scheme  is 
approved  and  established  by  an  order  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  the  above-mentioned  charities  and 
endowments  thereof  specified  in  the  schedule  hereto,  and 
all  other  the  endowments  (if  any)  of  the  said  charities 
shall  be  administered  and  managed  by  the  body  of  trustees 
hereinafter  constituted,  subject  to  and  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  scheme  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Parochial  Charities  of  St.  Giles',  Norwich.'' 

2.  Any  freehold  or  leasehold  lands  and  hereditaments 
comprised  in  this  scheme,  which  are  not  already  vested 
in  the  official  trustee  of  charity  lands,  are  hereby  vested 
in  the  said  official  trustee  for  all  the  estate  and  interest 
therein  belonging  to  or  held  in  trust  for  the  charities. 

3.  All  sums  of  cash  now  or  at  any  time  belonging  to  the 
charities,  and  not  needed  for  immediate  working  pur- 
poses, shall  (unless  otherwise  ordered)  as  soon  as  possible 
be  invested,  under  the  authority  of  a  further  order  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  in  the  name  of  "  The  Official 
Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds." 

4.  The  body  of  trustees  shall,  when  complete,  consist 
of  eleven  (?)  competent  persons,  being: — one  ex  officio 
trustee,  three  representative  trustees,  and  seven  co- 
optative  trustees. 

5.  The  ex  officio  trustee  shall  be  the  vicar  of  the  parish. 

6.  The  trustees  in  office  at  the  date  of  this  scheme 
shall  be  entitled  to  remain  in  office  as  co-optative  trustees, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  scheme,  each  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  trustee  was  appointed. 

7.  The  representative  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by 
'  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Norwich.    Each  appointment 

shall  be  made  for  a  term  of  four  years,  at  a  meeting  con- 
vened and  held  according  to  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  appointing  body,  or  in  case  of  need  or  doubt  according 
to  rules  made  or  approved  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
The  Chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  forthwith  cause  the 
name  of  each  person  appointed  to  be  notified  to  the 
trustees  or  their  clerk  or  secretary.  The  person  appointed 
need  not  be  a  member  of  the  appointing  body. 

8.  The  co-optative  trustees  shall  be  persons  residing,  or 
carrying  on  business,  in  or  near  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
and  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years  in  each  case 
by  a  resolution  of  the  trustees  to  be  passed  at  a  special 
meeting. 

9.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  act  as  a  trustee,  whether 
on  a  first  or  subsequent  entry  into  office,  until  after  signing, 
in  the  minute-book  of  the  trustees,  a  declaration  of  accept- 
ance and  of  willingness  to  act  in  the  trusts  of  this  scheme. 

10.  Any  trustee  who  ceases  to  be  qualified  as  aforesaid, 
or  who  is  absent  from  all  meetings  of  the  trustees  during 
a  period  of  one  year,  and  any  trustee  who  is  adjudicated 
a  bankrupt,  or  who  is  incapacitated  to  act,  or  who  com- 
mimicates  in  writing  to  the  trustees  a  wish  to  resign,  shall 
thereupon  cease  to  be  a  trustee. 

11.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  the  Trustees 
shall,  at  their  next  meeting,  cause  a  note  thereof  to 
be  entered  in  their  miaute  book,  and  La  the  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  representative  trustee,  shall  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
proper  appointing  body.  Any  competent  trustee  may 
be  re-appointed.  No  vacancy  in  the  office  of  co-optative 
trustee  shall  be  fiUed  till  after  the  lapse  of  one  calendar 
month  from  its  occurrence,  but  should  be  filled  as  soon 
as  possible  after  then. 


Meetings  and  Proceedings. 

12.  The  trustees  shall  hold  at  least  four  ordinary  Ordinary 
meetings  in  each  year.  meetings 

13.  The  trustees  shall,  at  their  first  ordinary  meeting  Chairman 
in  each  year,  elect  one  of  their  number  as  Chairman  for 

the  year.  They  shall  make  regulations  for  supplying  his 
place  in  case  of  death,  resignation  or  absence.  The 
Chairman  shall  always  be  re-eligible. 

14.  A  special  meeting  may  at  any  time  be  summoned  Special 
by  the  Chairman  or  any  two  trustees  upon  four  days'  meetings, 
notice  being  given  to  all  the  other  trustees  of  the  matters 

to  be  discussed. 

15.  There  shall  be  a  quorum  when  five  trustees  are  Qnorum, 
present  at  a  meeting. 

16.  Every  matter  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  Votin"-. 
of  the  trustees  present  and  voting  on  the  question.  In 

case  of  equality  of  votes  the  Chairman  shall  have  a 
casting  vote,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  previously  voted 
on  the  same  question ;  but  no  other  trustee  shall  give 
more  than  one  vote. 

17.  A  minute  book  and  books  of  account  shall  be  pro-  Minntes  and 
vided  and  kept  by  the  trustees.    All  proper  accounts  in  accounts, 
relation  to  the  charities,  shall  in  each  year  be  made  out 

and  certified  in  such  manner  aa  the  Charity  Commissioners 
require,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
said  Commissioners  and  published  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act. 

18.  Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  this  scheme  the  General 
trustees  shall  have  full  power  from  time  to  time  to  make  power  to 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  charities,  and  for  "lake  regular 
the  conduct  of  their  business,  including  the  summoning  of  ^'o*^'*- 
meetings,  the  deposit  of  money  at  a  proper  bank,  the 

custody  of  documents,  and  the  appointment  as  clerk  or 
secretary  during  their  pleasure,  of  one  of  themselves, 
without  salary,  or  some  other  fit  person. 

Management  op  Real  Pkoperty. 

19.  All  the  properties  of  the 

These  clauses  should  be  drawn  up  by  a  solicitor  : — 20, 
21,  22. 

Application  op  Income. 

23.  The  trustees  shall  first  defray  all  the  proper  costs,  Expenses  of 
charges  and  expenses  of,  and  incidental  to  the  joint  ad-  Management 
ministration  and  management  of  the  charities  out  of  the 

income  thereof,  as  far  as  may  be  rateable. 

24.  Subject  to  the  payments  aforesaid,  the  yearly  in-  Charities' 
come  of  the  charities  shall  be  applied  by  the  trustees  in  income, 
the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed. 

25.  Out  of  the  income  of  Deave's  and  Payne's  charities,  peave's  end 
a  yearly  sum  of  £12  shall  be  applied  by  the  trustees  in  Payne's 
providing  coats  and  gowns  for  aged  men  and  women  of  charities, 
the  parish  over  the  age  of  sixty. 

26.  The  income  of  the  combined  charities  of  Elmy,  Moy,  Division  of 
Martin,  and  Goodwin  and  BalHston  shall  be  divided  into  income, 
four  parts  and  applied  by  the  trustees  in  making  the 
following  payments. 

27.  Three-fourths  of  the  above  shall  be  applied  to  the  income  ap- 
support  of  pensioners  as  hereinafter  prescribed.  plicable  to 

28.  The  pensioners  shall  be  poor  persons  of  good  pensions, 
character,  of  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  who  Qualiftca- 
have  either  been  born  in  the  said  parish  of  St.  Giles,  or  tions  of  pen- 
have  been  resident  therein  for  not  less  than  five  years  ^lo"^^*' 
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APPENDIX   No.   XV    (A)— continued. 


Handed  in  hij  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Lloyd,  Norwich  {Q.  33145). 
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next  preceding  the  time  of  their  appointment  ;  who  have 
not  during  the  period  of  twelve  calendar  months  next 
p  eceding  the  time  of  their  appointment,  received  Poor 
Law  relief,  and  who  from  age,  ill-health,  accident,  or  in- 
firmity are,  wholly  or  in  part,  unaVjle  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  own  exertion.  Married  couples  may,  sub- 
ject as  hereinafter  provided,  be  appointed  as  pensioners, 
the  husband  and  wife  being  both  qualified  as  aforesaid. 

29.  Subject  as  herein  provided,  there  shall  be  paid  to 
each  pensioner,  by  weekly  or  other  periodical  payments, 
as  the  trustees  think  fit,  such  a  stipend,  being  at  the  rate 
of  not  more  than  6s.  a  week,  as  the  trustees  may  from  time 
to  time  fix,  having  regard  to  the  needs  and  circumstances 
of  the  respective  pensioners,  and  to  the  income  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  charity  ;  and  the  trustees,  instead 
of  paying  the  whole  amount  of  the  stipend  to  any  pen- 
sioner in  money,  may  from  time  to  time  expend  the  whole, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  for  his  or  her  benefit  as  they  think 
fit.  In  the  case  of  a  pensioner  possessing  a  properly 
secured  income  from  other  sources,  or  in  receipt  of  assis- 
tance from  relations  or  others  amounting  to  less  than 
the  maximum  stipend  allowed  under  this  clause,  the 
trustees  may  pay  him  or  her  such  a  stipend,  not  exceed- 
ing the  stipend  which  he  or  she  would  otherwise  receive,  as 
will  make  his  or  her  total  income  not  more  than  the  said 
maximum..  In  the  case  of  married  couples  the  stipend  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  9s.  a  week  for  each  couple. 

30.  The  hon.  secretary  of  the  trustees  shall  arrange 
for  the  stipends  to  be  paid  to  the  pensioners  at  such 
periods  and  in  such  manner  as  the  trustees  shall  direct. 

31.  Applications  for  appointments  as  pensioners  shall 
be  made  to  the  hon.  secretary  in  such  manner  as  the 
trustees  shall  prescribe,  and  shall  be  made  in  person 
except  in  case  of  physical  disability. 

32.  No  appointment  of  a  pensioner  shall  be  made  by  the 
trustees  until  a  sufficient  notice  (which  may  be  in  the  form 
annexed  hereto)  of  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  up,  specifying 
the  qualifications  required  from  candidates,  has  been 
published  in  the  said  parish  by  advertisement  or  otherwise, 
so  as  to  give  due  publicity  to  the  intended  appointment. 

33.  Every  appointment  of  a  pensioner  shall  be  made  by 
the  trustees,  and  shall  be  made  at  a  special  meeting,  to 
be  held  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  an  interval  of 
one  month  from  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy  to  be  filled 
up,  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  publication  of  notice 
and  for  inquiries  as  to  the  applicants. 

34.  The  pensioners  shall  be  selected  under  the  following 
conditions  : — 

(1)  After  full  investigation  of  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  applicants,  and  inquiry  whether 
they  have  shown  reasonable  providence,  and  whether 
and  to  what  extent  they  may  reasonably  expect 
assistance  from  relations  or  others. 

(2)  Where  claims  are  equal,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  those  applicants  who  have  been  longest 
resident  in  the  said  parish. 

The  pensions  shall  be  paid  subject  to  such  reasonable 
regulations  for  ascertaining  the  identity  and  good  conduct 
of  the  pensioners  and  their  continued  possession  of  the 
required  qualifications,  as  the  trustees  from  time  to  time 
prescribe.  The  hon.  secretary  shall  cause  full  enquiries 
to  be  made  as  above,  and  for  this  purpose  may 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  or  other  like  agency. 

35.  Each  pension  shall  be  granted  for  a  term  of  twelve 
months  in  the  first  instance,  and  may  be  prolonged  hy  the 
trustees,  if  they  thmk  fit,  for  further  periods  of  not  more 
than  one  year  at  each  prolongation. 

36.  The  trustees  shall  provide  and  keep  a  book,  in  which 
shall  be  entered  the  name,  age,  and  description,  of  every  per- 
son appointed  to  be  a  pensioner,  the  date  of  every  appoint- 
ment.and  the  date  and  occasion  of  every  vacancy.  They 
shall  also  keep  a  register  of  all  applications  for  appointments. 

37.  (1)  Any  pensioner  who  receives  Poor  Law  relief 
shall  be  removed  from  being  a  pensioner. 

(2)  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  any  pensioner 
is  guilty  of  insobriety,  insubordination,  breach  of 
regulations,  or  immoral  or  improper  conduct,  or  is 
disqualified  for  retaining  his  or  her  appointment  by 
having  become  entitled  to  a  sufficient  income  from 
sources  other  than  the  charity,  or  an  account  of  mental 
disease,  or  from  any  other  cause,  or  if  in  any  case 


it  appears  that  any  pensioner  has  been  appointed 
without  having  the  required  c^ualifications,  the 
trustees  upon  proof  thereof  to  their  satisfaction  may 
remove  the  pension. 

(3)  Upon  the  removal  of  any  pensioner,  the 
trustees  may  proceed  to  appoint  another  pensioner 
in  his  or  her  place. 

(4)  Any  pensioner  removed  on  account  of  re- 
ceiving Poor  Law  relief  while  being  detained  under 
lawful  authority  as  a  person  sufi^ering  from  mental 
disease  may,  on  recovery,  be  re-appointed  without 
previous  notice  being  given  of  the  vacancy  to  be 
filled  up,  and  need  not  possess  the  qualifications  as  to 
residence  and  previous  non-receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

38.  In  the  case  of  each  married  couple,  on  the  removal  Married 
by  death  or  otherwise  of  the  wife  or  husband  only,  the  couples, 
trustees  may  direct  that  the  v.nie  or  husband  remaining 

shall  continue  to  receive  the  pension,  but  at  the  rate  of  a 
single  person  only. 

39.  The  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  such 
reasonable  regulations  as  they  consider  expedient  for 
the  government  of  the  pensioners,  provided  that  the 
same  shall  not  be  at  variance  or  inconsistent  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  scheme. 

General  Provisions. 

40.  The  remaining  fourth  part  of  the  income  of  the 
aforesaid  charities  shall  be  applied  by  t'le  tru.-tees  in 
supplying  deserving  and  necessitous  peisocs,  bona  fide 
resident  in  the  said  parish  and  not  in  rece  pt  of  Poor  Law 
relief  with  temporary  relief  in  money  or  kind,  by  way  of 
lean  or  otherwise  in  cases  of  unexpected  loss  or  sudden 
destitution. 

The  Board  of  Charity  Comm'ssior.ers  for  England  and 

Wales,  upon  an  application  made  to  them  on 

in  the  matter  of  the  above  mentioned  charities  in  writing 

and  signed  by- 
Here  follow  signatures  of  four  gentlemen  (Trustees}  ■ 

and  Vicar. 

And  it  appearing  that  the  endowments  of  the  charities 
consist  of  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to 
the  subjoined  scheme. 

And  after  due  notice  of  the  intention  to  make  this 
order,  published  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Board 
by  being  affixed  to  or  near  a  principal  outer  door  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Giles'  on  the  and  by  advertise- 

ment in  the  Eastern  Daily  Press  and  oth  r  local  newsppers, 
on  the  and  ,  being  in  each  case  more 

than  one  calendar  month  previously  to  the  date  hereof  : 

And  having  received  no  notice  of  any  objection  to  the 
proposed  order,  or  suggestion  for  the  variation  thereof  t 

Do  hereby  order  as  follow  : — 

The  subjoined  scheme  is  approved  and  established^  "  '| 
Form  of  Notice.  — .  jPO 

In  the  matter  of  the  charities  called  and 
other  charities  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles',  in  the  City  of 
Norwich. 

The  trustees  of  the  charities  give  notice  that  they  will  on 
the  day  of  19     proceed  to  fill 

a  vacancy  in  the  number  of  pensioners  of  the  charities. 

The  election  Mill  take  place  at  o'clock  on  that 

day  at 

Poor  parishioners  of  good  character,  of  not  less  than 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  have  either  been  born  in,  or  been 
resident  in  the  above-mentioned  parish  for  five  years 
at  least,  who  have  not,  during  the  period  of  twelve 
calendar  months  next  preceding  the  time  of  appointment, 
received  Poor  Law  relief  ;  and  who  from  age,  ill-health, 
accident,  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
by  their  own  exertions,  are  eligible  for  the  appointment. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  those  Mho  have  shown 
reasonable  providence,  and  to  those  who  have  been 
longest  resident  in  the  parish. 

Applications  for  the  appointment  must  be  made  in 
the  first  place  in  writing  to  the  hon.  secretary,  at 
fourteen  days  at  least  previously  to  the  election,  so  as  to 
admit  of  full  enquiries  being  made. 

Every  applicant  must  state  his  or  her  name,  address, 
age,  and  occupation,  and  must  be  prepared  to  fuinish 
evidence  of  the  necessary  qualification  j. 

Signed. 

Hon.  Sec. 


i 
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APPENDIX  No.  XVI  (A). 


Handed  in  hy  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Aitken    (Q.  S2m7). 


DIOCESE  OF  WINCHESTER. 


The  Diocesan  AD\^soRY  Committee  on  Questions  of  Poverty  and  Relief. 

Committee. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Tennyson,  G.C.M.G.  {Chairman). 
The  Rev.  H.  W.  H.  Biecham. 
The  Rev.  H.  M.  Buege,  D.D. 
Rev.  A.  E.  Daldy. 


Dear  Sir. — In  accordance  with  two  resohitions  passed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Conference  in  October 
last,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  which  we  write  to  you.  The  terms 
•of  the  Resolutions  are  as  follows  : — ■ 

(a)  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  needy  should  always  be  one  of 
the  foremost  duties  of  the  Church. 

(h)  "  That  in  order  to  avoid  any  tendency  to 
papuperise  those  who  receive  assistance,  and  to 
encourage  thrift,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  Parochial  Charities  of  all  kinds 
on  definite  principles,  by  the  co-operation  of  existing 
charities  for  parochial  relief,  and  by  the  formation 
■'  -of  Parochial  Relief  Committees  associated  with  a 
central  authority,  the  duty  of  which  would  be  to 
advise  and  assist  Local  Committees  in  the  work  of 
ameliorating  the  social  and  economic  condition  of 
the  poor." 

The  Committee  is  accordingly  charged  by  the  Bishop 
"with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  disseminating  information 
throughout  the  Diocese  on  all  questions  which  have  to  do 
with  the  causes  of  poverty  and  the  most  efficient  methods 
for  its  rel  ef  or  prevention. 

At  its  first  meeting  it  was  decided  that  before  any  useful 
action  could  be  taken,  the  Committee  must  go  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Diocese  for  such  details  as  they  are  able  and 
•willing  to  supply  as  to  the  methods  of  relief  which  are 
■adopted  in  their  own  parishes. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  returns  which  the  clergy  ate 
already  asked  to  make  are  somewhat  numerous  and 
burdensome,  and  it  has  been  thought  better  therefore 
not  to  circulate  any  form  which  you  would  be  asked  to  fill. 

But  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  making  its  report  to 
Conference  as  full  and  as  accurate  as  possible,  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  grateful  if  you  will,  of  your  courtesy, 
supply  information,  in  whatever  form  will  be  least  trouble- 
some to  yourseK,  particularly  on  some  such  points  as  the 
following  : — 

(1)  Is  there  much  poverty  in  your  parish,  and  if  so, 
is  it  increasing  in  intensity  and  can  you  point  to  any 
special  causes,  moral  or  economic,  to  which  it  is  due  ? 
Was  unemployment  abnormal  last  wanter,  and  how 
did  it  compare  with  the  last  two  years  ? 

(2)  Have  you  any  special  methods  of  administering 
relief  to  the  sick,  the  aged,  those  in  temporary,  those 
in  chronic  distress  ? 

(3)  Have  you  a  rehef  Committee,  or  do  you  feel 
-that  one  would  be  helpful  in  your  parish  ?  Do  yoi\ 
administer  relief  yourself,  or  do  you  leave  it  in  the 
ihanda  of  district  visitors  and  others  ? 

'  (4)  Do  you  in  any  special  way  co-operate  with  the 
Poor  Law  ?    Have  you  any  rule  as  to  giving  relief 

'      in  cases  where  out-relief  is  given  by  the  guardians  ? 

;  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion in  your  union  ?  e.g.,  as  regards  classification 
the  granting  of  outdoor  rehef,  the  care  of  children 
and  of  the  feeble-minded  ?  What  relation  is  there 
between  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary  and  the  General 
Hospital — if  both  exist  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 


Rev.  G.  C.  Fanshawf, 

Colonel  Phayre. 

Mr.  A.  Lee,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Powell. 
The  Rev.  G.  H.  Aitken, 

The  Rectory,  Haslemere,  Surrey,  ,  r  .  ,  „  .  •  . 
Mr.  S.  Bostock,  UJomt  Secretaries.) 

Lainston  House,  Winchester.  J 

(5)  Any  information  as  to  (a)  Endowed  Charities, 
{h)  Pensions,  (c)  Means  of  promoting  thrift,  e.g.. 
Collecting  savings  banks,  friendly  societies,  dividing 
societies,  slate  clubs,  etc. 

(6)  Is  there  any  overlapping  in  your  district 
between  the  charities  of  church  and  chapel,  or 
between  various  charitable  societies  ?  ^  Has  any 
special  effort  been  made  to  prevent  this  ? 

(7)  Are  children  being  fed  in  any  of  the  schools  by 
guardians  or  by  charitable  funds,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  underfed  children 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 

(8)  Can  you  tell  us  anything  (if  yours  is  a  town 
parish)  of  the  working  of  unemployed  relief  funds,  of 
labour  bureaux,  of  emigration  ? 

(9)  Have  you  had,  or  would  you  desire  to  have 
any  lectures  on  methods  of  rehef  for  your  Church 
workers  or  district  visitors  ? 

(10)  Can  you  seni  us  any  Balj.nce  Sheet,  or  Copy 
of  Accounts  which  will  show  the  amount  of  money 
collected  and  expended  in  the  parish  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  or  any  report  bearing  upon  these  and  kindred 
questions  ? 

(11)  Is  the  supply  of  cottage  accommodation  a 
cause  of  depopulation  in  your  neighbourhood  ?  Are 
any  steps  being  taken  by  the  Local  Authority  to 
satisfy  this  need  ? 

(12)  Are  any  steps  taken  in  your  village  to  en- 
courage allotments,  small  holdings,  village  in- 
dustries, the  organisation  of  co-oi)erati  e  credit  (in 
the  form  of  agricultural  banks),  poultry  farming 
or  any  other  means  of  retaining  the  people  on  the 
land  ? 

(13)  Any  other  information  which  you  think  will 
be  helpful,  or  any  suggestions  as  to  matters  with 
which  3'ou  think  the  Committee  might  deal. 

It  will  be  clear  to  you  that  these  questions  are  not  all 
equally  applicable  to  all  parishes.  They  are  simply  meant 
to  be  a  guide  to  the  various  classes  of  subjects  as  to  which  it 
will  be  useful  to  the  Committee  to  know  your  opinion  or  your 
practice.  If  you  do  not  reply  to  any  of  them  we  shall 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  feel  you  have  nothing  helpful 
to  say  on  that  particular  subject.  All  answers  will  be 
treated  as  coHfidential. 

Many  causes  are  combining  to  bring  home  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  about  which  we  are  venturing  to  write  to 
you.  The  alleged  increase  of  unemployment,  the  recent 
Act  for  dealing  with  it,  tlhe  appointment  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  the  depopulation  of  rural  parishes,  and  the 
increasing  congestion  of  great  towns,  the  stationary 
condition  of  the  great  friendly  societies  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  the  discussion  which  has  arisen  as  to  the 
part  which  charitable  relief  may  play,  if  unwisely  given, 
in  intensifying  rather  than  diminishing  the  causes  of 
poverty,  these  among  other  reasons  will  appeal  to  you 
as  giving  urgent  cause  for  investigation  and  serious 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 

The  Committee  is  assured  that  those  especially  who 
have  already  given  thought  to  this  matter  and  have 
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realised  its  importance  will  not  grudge  the  time  and 
trouble  required  in  order  to  reply  to  these  questions. — • 
We  are,  faithfully  yours, 

S.  BOSTOCK, 
G.  H.  AlTKEN, 

Honorary  Secretaries. 

July,  1906. 


P.S. — In  the  event  of  this  appeal  for  information 
meeting  with  an  adequate  response,  the  Bishop  has 
suggested  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  bring  the  opinion 
of  the  Diocese  before  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

As  much  labour  will  be  involved  in  tabulating  the 
answers  received,  you  are  asked  to  make  your  letter 
as  businesslike  as  possible,  and  to  reolv  to  the  questions 
by  number. 
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Summary  of  Keplies  Received  from  Parishes  in  the  Diocese  of  Winchester  in  reply  to  Circular 
ISSUED  iJY  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


Out  of  362  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester, 
from  which  replies  have  been  received  :— 

Pensions  are  given  by  29 ;  parishes  where  Endowed 
Charities  are  given  in  doles,  86  ;  parishes  where  these 


are  converted  (or  about  to  be),  17  ;  parishes  where  out- 
relief  is  stated  to  be  supplemented,  71  ;  parishes  where 
it  is  stated  not  to  be  supplemented,  19  ;  relief  committees 
in  23. 


APPENDIX  No.  XVI.  (C). 
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Copies  of  Answers  received  from  Typical  Parishes  in  the  Diocese  of  Winchester  in  reply  to  the 
Circular  issued  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

[Abridged]. 


Parish  ".4." 

1.  A  fair  amount  of  poverty.  Increased  lately.  Un- 
employment normal. 

2.  Relief  administered  on  modified  Charity  Organisation 
Society  lines. 

3.  Relief  committee  sitting  weekly,  winter,  and  fort- 
nightly, summer.  Chiefly  of  district  visitors.  District 
visitor  brings  application  and,  if  granted,  administers 
relief. 

4.  Guardian  on  relief  committee,  but  rarely  attends. 
Not  very  ready  to  co-operate  with  us.  Too  much  out- 
relief  given. 

5.  Smith's  Charity  administers  about  £100  per  annum 
badly.  Too  many  helped  slightly,  and  too  few  sub- 
stantially. Might  be  weapon  for  good,  but  frittered  away 
in  paltry  doles.  Co-operation  movement  lately  started. 
Church  has  men's  and  women's  slate  club;  is  comple- 
mentary to  regular  club  and  not  substitute  for  such. 
Wish  slate  club  did  not  exist. 

6.  No  overlapping. 

8.  Town  authorities  would  not  start  labour  bureau 
or  help  one  started  by  Church.  Relief  committee  keeps 
out-of-work  list ;  useful  in  getting  emplo;>Tnent. 

9.  Would  like  lectures  for  district  visitors. 

10.  £120  spent  1905  by  relief  committee  in  sick  and 
convalescent  cases — many  children. 

11.  Accommodation  bad.  Population  rather  increas- 
ing.   No  step  by  local  authority. 


Parish  "5." 

I.  No  poverty.  Normal  conditions.  Agricultural  popu-- 
lation  of  400. 

2  and  3.  Relief  committee  of  Vicar  and  seven  other 
men  (several  working-men).  For  aged — try  to  raise  and 
grant  pensions.  Lady  acts  as  almoner.  Vicar  some- 
times gives  sick  relief.  Full  enquiry  made  into  every 
case.  Committee  meets  monthly,  llarmony  of  parish 
never  upset  by  committee  considering  cases. 

4.  No  hard  and  fcost  nile  as  to  supplementing  out-relief 
by^  guardians.  Some  members  of  committee  strongly 
object  to  supplementing  out-relief.  Vicar  would  supple- 
ment deserving,  but  thinks  guardians  ought  to  give 
adequate  out-relief  that  needs  no  supplementing  and 
overlapping.  Out-relief  generally  quite  inadequate. 
When  the  Poor  Law  is  reconsidered  hope  deserving  poor 
will  be  better  and  more  sjTupatlietically  treated.  Out- 
relief  for  honest  and  deserving  should  be  thoroughly 
adequate. 

5.  Penny   bank   for   children.    Two  small  endowed 
charities.    Oddfellows  and  Hants  Friendly.     Disapprove  • 
of  slate  clubs.    Coal  Society  useful  here  on  co-operative  • 
lines  ;  entrance  fee  6d.    Pay  in  what  they  like  fortnightly^ , 
Get  tendoiTs  for  coal  at  uniform  rate — twelve  months... 
Decide  on  coal  at  annual  meeting.    Add  4d.  per  ton  for 
expenses.    Tender  accepted  for  next  year  is  2l3.  per  ton. 
No  member  can  order  less  than  5  cwt.    None  delivered 
till  card  shows  payment.     Without  this  club  members 
would  pay  26s.  per  ton,  still  more  in  winter  and  worse 
coal.    Last  year  70  tons  ordered  through  club. 
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8.  Country  parish,  but  good  to  address  children  on 
Empire  Day  on  emigration. 

9.  Lectures  unnecessary  here. 

10.  Relief  £51  5s.  2|<i.  (offertories,  £17  12s.  Id.). 
Rest  of  contributions  to  pensions.  Spent  on  three  pen- 
sions (8s.,  7s.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  week),  £45  10s.  Temporary 
help,  £5  153.  2^. 

11.  Lack  of  cottage  accommodation.  To  some  extent 
a  cause  of  depopulation. 

12.  Allotments  and  gardening  lectures. 

13.  Relief  committee  advocated  for  every  parish. 

Parish  "  C." 

1.  Great  poverty.  Seamen  and  dock  labourers.  Drink, 
■overcrowding  and  casual  labour.  Unemployment  dis- 
tressing last  winter,  worse  winter  before.  Dock  labour 
constant  source  of  distress.  Attracts  wastrels;  is  inter- 
mittent. System  of  engaging  casual  dock  labour  tho- 
roughly bad. 

2.  Relief  to  sick  and  aged.  Good  many  aged  receive 
6d.  a  week  from  alms.  Last  winter  helped  temporary 
distress  from  alms  fund,  by  soup  kitchen  and  relief  tickets. 

3.  No  relief  committee.  Would  be  difficult  to  form 
satisfactory  one.    Clergy  and  district  visitors. 

4.  Consult  relieving  officers.  Relief  tickets  given 
■  regularly  to  aged  out-reliefs  as  small  addition  to  their 

comfort.  Guardians  do  not  consider  club  money  dis- 
qualification in  granting  relief,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
No  classification.  Children  well  cared  for.  General  and 
Poor  Law  infirmary;  latter  lavishly  built.  Patients  often 
transferred  from  town  hospital  to  Poor  Law  infirmary. 

5.  Only  one  charity.  About  £10  per  annum  given  to 
aged  in  £1  doles.  Flourishing  pence  club.  £264  collected 
last  year.    No  bonus.    Purely  savings. 

6.  There  may  be  a  little  overlapping — no  attempt 
made  to  prevent. 

7.  Free  breakfasts  given  last  year  to  children  at  teachers' 
discretion.    Voluntary  funds. 

8.  Municipal  Belief  .—Winter  190.3-4,  2,478  names  at 
labour  bureau.  Work  found  for  nearly  all  from  one  to 
twelve  days,  £2,500  spent,  partly  subscriptions,  partly 
public  funds.  Winter  1904-5,  2,233  names.  Work  found 
for  1,404  for  one  to  twelve  days,  £2,565  spent.  Winter 
1905-6, 1,689  names.  Work  found  for  783  for  one  to  twelve 
days,  £1,764  spent.  Winter  1903-4  was  worst.  Much  public 
sympathy.  Mayor  raised  relief  fund.  Administered  by 
ward  committee.  Greatly  abused  in  parish,  amounted  to 
scandal.  Even  out-reliefs  were  assisted,  whose  cases  could 
in  no  way  be  considered  exceptional.  Next  year  appeal  not 
responded  to,  but  some  money  distributed.  Clergy  and 
ministers  asked  to  send  in  weekly  lists,  submitted  to 
central  committee  under  the  mayor,  and  town  clerk, 
revised  for  overlapping.  This  worked  satisfactorily, 
and  period  of  distress  tided  over.  Some  previous  years 
mayors  had  raised  special  fund  for  coal,  this  relief  valuable. 
Last  year  new  Act  in  force,  therefore  no  coal  funds  ;  much 
missed  by  aged  poor  and  temporarily  distressed. 

10.  Alms  fund,  1905,  £260  about.  Spent  in  relief 
tickets,  £134  17s.  3d.  ;  money,  £48  12s.  9d.  Provided  by 
officers,  £187  2s.    Subscriptions,  £70  15s.  6d. 

13.  Casual  Labour. — To  clergymen  resident  in  "docks" 
town,  subject  of  the  employment  of  casual  labour  seems 
the  most  important.  Hundreds  of  men  always  loafing 
about  labour  shed  at  docks  on  chance.  Often  get  day 
or  two's  work  in  week.  Many  prefer  this  to  continuous 
work.  Good  wages  while  employed  (6d.  hour).  Many 
^are  wastrels  who  come  into  town  and  take  work  away 
from  residents. 

Conditions  of  casual  dock  labour  demoralising  to 
characters. 

If  not  for  casual  dock  labour,  unemployment  in  town 
in  times  of  distress  would  not  be  impossible  to  deal  with. 

Ou'^lit  not  great  companies  owning  dock  property  to  be 
restrained  from  inflicting  moral  wrong  on  neighbourhood 
by  this  labour  ? 

If  compelled  to  keep  register  and  employ  residents 
entered  on  it  in  rotation,  this  evil  might  be  much  alleviated. 


Parish  "D." 

1.  Not  much  poverty — not  increasing.  1905-6  em- 
ployment good.    1904-5  very  bad. 

2.  Relief  administered  to  sick  by  district  visitors  and 
clergy  in  conference  ;>,  aged  and  chronics  by  pensions 
from  sick  and  poor  fund  and  from  "  charities." 

3.  Scheme  in  hand  for  formation  of  representative 
relief  committee.  Not  yet  in  working  order,  so  questions 
answered  on  present  basis  admittedly  inadequate  and 
temporary. 

4.  Consult  relieving  officer.  No  rule  as  to  giving  relief 
where  out-relief  is  given  by  guardians. 

5.  Revised  list  of  charities  in  press,  will  be  forwarded. 
Pensions  granted,  when  thought  desirable.  All  principal 
friendly  societies.  Strongest,  Oddfellows  and  Foresters; 
also  juvenile  Foresters,  National  Deposit  Friendly. 
Hearts  of  Oak.  Many  slate  clubs,  though  discouraged. 
Provident  and  coal  clubs. 

7.  No  school  feeding.  ,  't 

9.  Have  not  had,  but  would  like  lectures. 

10.  Sick  and  poor.  Spent  £44  10s.  in  cash  relief  per 
vicar  and  district  visitors  ;  £14  4s.  in  almshouses  and 
monthly  allowances  ;  £58  2s.,  tradesmen's  bills — relief  in 
goods. 

12.  Thinks  would  be  useful  if  bishop,  or  suffragans  or 
archdeacons,  gave  authoritative  expression,  by  charge, 
address  at  Diocesan  Conference,  or  other  way,  to  desire 
that  parochial  relief  committees  should  be  formed 
wherever  possible.  Might  persuade  some  to  start  them 
and  strengthen  others  who  are  trying  to.  Objection  to 
them  mostly  from  the  laity. 

Parish  "E." 

I.  Poverty  considerable  and  increasing.  Due  to  want 
of  independence.  Casual  riverside  work.  Season  un- 
certain.   Employment  better  of  late  years. 

3.  Before  1905  relief  given  by  district  visitors  in  Is.  Cd. 
tickets.  Now  relief  committee.  Members :  Clergy, 
Church  Army  nurse,  churchwarden,  treasurer,  three 
district  visitors,  two  working  men,  headmaster  of  school. 
Satisfactory  change,  but  better  if  paid  secretary  could 
be  found. 

,4.  Relieving  officer  would  not  sympathise  with  methods 
of  relief  committee.  Rule  not  to  supplement  out-relief 
sometimes  violated  at  wish  of  majority  of  relief  com- 
mittee (vicar  disapproving).  Out-relief  granted  freely, 
but  relieving  officer  does  not  keep  in  touch  with  cases. 

5.  Charity  Commission  now  revising  endowed  charities. 
Friendly  societies  weak. 

6.  Very  little  overlapping. 

7.  No  free  food  given — hope  never  will  be. 

9.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  Secretary  ad- 
dressed the  district  visitors  in  1905.  Lectures  would 
be  useful. 

10.  Sick  and  poor  fund  £60  (including  balance  of  £28). 
Provident  club  deposited  £184.  Spent  £203,  bonus 
about  10  per  cent.  Almshouses,  £101.  Parish  charities, 
£134  lis.  9d.    (These  now  under  new  scheme.) 

13.  Advisory  committee  would  do  useful  work  if  it 
could  promote  sounder  views  on  administration  of  Poor 
Law  and  discourage  policy  of  out-relief,  and  encoiu'age 
more  efficient  men  to  serve  as  guardians.  Specimen 
rules  as  to  relief  administration  would  also  be  useful. 

Parish  "F." 

1.  A  good  deal  of  poverty.  Unemployment  increasing, 
due  to  dockyard  discharges. 

2  and  3.  Relief  committee  of  clergy,  lay-workers,  etc. 
Receive  applications  for  relief.  Do  not  supplement 
out-relief.  Do  not  pay  back  debts  or  funerals.  Do  not 
relieve  out-of-work  cases  where  no  prospect.  Do  not 
relieve  when  applicant  is  devoid  of  necessaries  and  no 
prospect.  Do  not  relieve  chronic  sickness  except  in 
special  circumstances,  such  as  to  meet  relatives'  help. 
Do  not  relieve  where  relatives  can  but  do  not.  Not 
drunken  cases  or  impostures.  Unsuitable  applicants 
should  be  left  to  the  I'oor  Law. 

4.  In  touch  with  relieving  officer.  Out-relief  grants 
not  adequate.    Classification  good. 
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5.  Friendly  societies  urged.  Many  naval  and 
military  charities  which  will  co-operate.  Charity  Organ- 
isation Society  has  helped  with  pension  cases. 

6.  Am  careful  to  prevent  overlapping. 

8.  Unemployed  fund  not  worked  satisfactorily.  Given 
temporary  relief,  but  value  doubtful.  Difficult  to  work. 
Discrimination  impossible  unless  nation  takes  action 
by  supplying  labour  colonies. 

9.  Lectures  would  be  quite  useful,  might  be  arranged 
for  several  parishes  together. 

10.  Sick  and  poor  fund,  £294.  Offertories,  £153. 
Subscriptions,  £59.  For  Deaconesses,  £43,  etc.  Spent 
on  Relief  Committee,  £106  17s.  lid.  (Largest  items: 
Relief  in  kind,  £58  14s. ;  pensions,  £23. ;  parochial  visita- 
tion, £158;    maternity  society,  £15.) 

Pariah  "  G." 

1.  Large  amount  acute  poverty.  Much  increasing, 
largely  due  to  migration  from  slums  into  new  streets 
here,  *  Special  causes  : — 

(a)  Drink.    Female  drinking  alarmingly  prevalent. 

(h)  Irregular  employment. 

(c)  Glut  of  unskilled  labour,  intensified  by  readiness 
with  which  boys  get  unskilled  brickfield  work. 

(rf)  Brickfield  summer  work  (unskilled),  off  in 
winter. 

(e)  High  rents  for  artisans. 
Unemployment  was  abnormal  from  dockyard  discharges. 

(2)  Refuse  to  relieve  chronics, — and  relieve  temporaries 
only  where  work  is  in  actual  prospect. 

3.  ReUef  committee  parochial,  annually  elected. 
Five  qualified  persons.  Meets  weekly  and  enquires  into 
cases.  No  relief  cases  dealt  with  by  clergy  or  district 
visitors. 

4.  Constant  communication  with  relieving  officer. 

5.  Provident  club,  £84.    Small  bonus  (no  subscriptions)^ 

6.  Overlapping  carefully  guarded  against. 

8.  Relief  funds  ;  experience  last  winter  demonstrated  : — 

(a)  Necessity  of  unification.  Independent  funds 
inevitably  overlapped. 

(6)  Danger  of  amateur  management.    Should  be 
careful,  skilled,  experienced. 
Tends  to  fall  under  control  of  interested  local  tradespeople. 

9.  C.O.S.  lecture  ■  addressed  church  workers  on  relief 
methods  last  autumn.  Highly  desirable  to  educate  public 
opinion. 

10.  Sick  and  poor  fund,  £58.  From  balance,  £19  12s. 
Offertories,  £17  £s.  Subscriptions,  £10  18s.  Samaritan 
Society,  16s.  7d.    Provident  club. 

13.  "  Experience  tends  more  and  more  to  conclusion 
that,  in  interests  of  spiritual  work,  relief  administered 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  dissociated  from  connection 
with  directly  spiritual  agencies." 

Parish  "H." 

1.  A  good  deal  of  poverty,  not  increasing.  People 
live  on  visitors.  Make  money  in  summer,  out  of  employ- 
ment in  winter.  Moral  causes  :  Intemperance,  idleness 
of  men,  living  on  wives'  earnings. 

2.  Relief  administered  by  help  in  money.  With 
chronics  or  aged,  allow  definite  regular  sums  for  fixed 
period.  No  help  given  to  paying  back  rent.  Sometimes 
meet  relations  in  helping  rent  of  aged.  Cases  of  sickness, 
especially  of  bread-winner,  helped  as  liberally  as  can. 
Doles  discouraged. 

3.  No  relief  committee.  By  curates  and  district 
visitors,  only  after  vicar's  consent.  Relief  committee 
would  be  more  satisfactory,  but  difficult  at  present  to 
get  competent  one. 

4.  Have  tried  to  co-operate  with  Poor  Law.  but  not  much 
encouraged.  As  principle  think  out-relief  cases  should 
be  adequately  helped  and  that  Church  relief  fund  should 
not  touch  them.  Cannot  overthrow  ancient  customs 
without  inflicting  hardships,  so  often  do  what  believe 
to  be  unsound.    Poor  Law,  as  far  as  know  it,  seems  care- 


fully done.  Parish  doctor  sends  cases  to  infirmary. 
Others  go  to  hospital. 

6.  Overlapping  very  serious.  "  Town  Relief  Society  " 
collects  money  and  distributes  in  coal  and  blankets  to 
practically  all  who  apply.  Many  ladies  give  alms 
indiscriminately  at  doors.  Happy  hunting  ground  for 
mendicants. 

7.  No  free  food  given  to  children. 

8.  Very  little  attempted  for  emigration.  Have  helped 
five  or  six  to  emigrate  during  last  year.  No  organised 
agency  for  this  work. 

9.  Should  like  some  lectures.  Have  given  copies  of 
Miss  Sewell's  tract  to  all  my  visitors  and  lent  them 

C.  F.  Rogers  on  Charitable  Relief." 

13.  "  Hoping  to  form  relief  committee  for  whole 
town.  Should  be  glad  if  your  society  could  supply 
printed  matter  to  be  circulated  with  view  to  bringing  this 
about.  Should  show  clearly  the  advantages  of  central 
organisation  and  evils  resulting  from  indiscriminate 
almsgiving.  Should  also  be  glad  to  know  experience  of 
other  towns  of  this  size  with  central  committees,  and  to 
receive  copies  of  their  rules." 

Parish  "I." 

1.  Not  acute  poverty.    Unemployment  normal. 

2.  Relief  administered  by  tickets  on  shops  given  at 
discretion  of  district  visitors,  who  have  so  many  per 
quarter.    Special  relief  when  necessary. 

3.  No  relief  committee,  but  one  would  be  most  useful. 
Ticket  system  most  unsatisfactory.  Relief  given  by 
self  or  visitors. 

4.  No  rule  as  to  supplementing  out-relief  ;  in  theory 
hold  that  when  guardians  give  out-relief  it  ought  to  be 
sufficient,  not  to  need  supplementing  from  the  Church. 

5.  Private  benefit  society  in  parish  since  1840.  Now 
going  down,  only  pays  15s.  in  £.  Will  probably  be  dis- 
solved.   In  hands  of  Chief  Registrar. 

6.  Not  much  overlapping. 

7.  No  school  feeding.  In  winter  1904  soup  sold  cheaply 
to  families :  private  effort  and  found  not  much  appreciated. 

9.  Lectures  would  be  useful, 

11.  Population  increasing. 

13.  Good  houses  for  poor  at  reasonable  rents  much 
wanted.  Better  if  sanitary  inspector  appointed  direct 
by  Government  and  often  changed,  so  as  not  to  be  under 
influence  of  local  authorities  and  big  landlords.  Prob- 
ably well  to  urge  clergy  to  form  relief  committees ; 
often  lack  energy  and  go  on  in  old  methods.  Some 
"working"  men  on  such  committees.  Perhaps  parishes 
could  combine  together,  or  combine  with  Nonconformists 
on  matters  of  relief. 

Parish  "J." 

1.  A  good  deal  of  poverty.  Employment  irregular. 
Want  of  thrift  and  drink  causes  of  poverty.  Two  hun- 
dred men  out  of  work  last  winter. 

2.  List  of  recipients  of  small  regular  relief,  mostly  in 
almshouses. 

3.  Just  formed  guild  of  help  for  whole  town.  Mayor 
chairman. 

4.  Refer  to  relieving  officer.  Consider  Poor  Law  well 
administered. 

5.  Nine  endowed  charities,  each  distributing  a  few 
pounds  at  Christmas.  Aggregate  seems  to  equal  about 
£78 — some  cash,  some  in  kind.  Large  savings  bank. 
Friendly  societies  strong.    Oddfellows,  2,000  members. 

6.  Guild  of  help  designed  to  prevent  overlapping. 

7.  Children  given  free  breakfast  through  winter,  but 
not  thought  wise  to  continue. 

8.  Unemployed  relief  fund  last  winter  managed  by 
Mayor — carefully  done — most  successful  in  alleviating 
distress.    Starting  small  labour  bureau. 

9.  Had  no  lectures;  would  value  such  course. 

10.  Spent  £93  (includes  some  endowment  money). 
Offertories,  £27 ;  subscriptions,  £41  12s.  6d. 

11.  Old  rookeries  been  demolished.    New  houses  built 
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London  Hospital, 

Whitechapel,  E. 
December  14th,  1906. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  (-n 
the  Poor  Law. 

Gentlemen, 

I  beg  to  submit  a  return  which  you  asked  me  for  of 
all  the  patients,  834,  in  the  London  Hospital  on  one  day, 
i.e.,  November  28th,  1906.  The  only  patients  we  have 
not  included  are  the  little  children,  about  100  in  number, 
in  the  children's  wards,  and  sick  nurses  and  students. 

I  have  put  a  *  opposite  those  patients  whom  I 
consider  to  be  to  all  intents  and  puri^oses  paupers,  i.e., 
no  money  coming  in,  no  savings,  no  club,  and  generally 
with  wife  and  children  to  support.  I  have  also  included 
as  paupers  those  patient'^  who  are  suifering  from  some 
illness  which  will  obviously  preclude  their  going  back 
to  work. 

I  believe  I  have  considerably  undercalculated  the 
number,  because  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  man  is  earning, 
say,  20s.  a  week  or  even  more  when  well,  and  if  all  his 
earnings  cease  when  he  is  ill,  he  is  really  destitute  if  he 
has  no  club  and  no  resources  to  fall  back  upon. 

I  have  marked  with  a  f  those  who  are  on  the  very 
verge  of  pauperism,  if  not  already  paupers. 


Of  the  first  class  there  are  192  out  of  709  patients  ; 
of  the  other  class  there  are  98  or,  added  together,  290. 

I  think  that  the  return  of  the  pecuniary  position  of 
these  709  patients  proves  the  appalling  poverty  of  almost 
all  the  patients.  And  this  return,  made  honestly  by  the 
Sisters  of  each  ward,  who  had  no  idea  why  it  was  being 
sought,  proves  once  and  for  all  that  there  is  no  abuse  at 
any  rate  of  the  London  Hospital,  in  the  sense  of  its  being 
used  by  people  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  profession 
for  the  help,  and  beyond  dispute  that  the  London  Hos- 
pital is  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  Poor  Law  and  is  an  immense  relief  to  the  rates. 

Of  course,  another  person  looking  at  the  returns  may 
come  to  a  different  conclusion  as  to  how  many  of  these 
people  are  practically  paupers.  It  would  be  easy,  how- 
ever, to  very  much  increase  the  number.  I  have  been 
sadly  surprised  at  the  help  they  need,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  returns  from  any  other  hbspital 
would  show  any  differently.  I  could  get  the  same  return 
as  to  the  Poplar  Hospital  if  it  is  desired. 

I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed),      Sydney  Holland, 
Chairman  of  the  London  Hospital. 


Particulaks  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906. 

There  were  834  beds  in  occupation.   Those  only  are  omitted  from  this  list  who  were  either  infants  or  sick  students 

or  nurses. 


Name. 


As 


Suffering  from 


Eemarks. 


Rachel  Ward — 30  beds  (Women's  Medical). 


Caroline  H.  - 

43 

Gastritis 

Husband  is  leather  cutter  and  earns  24s.  a  week. 
Four  children  at  home.    Rent  6s.  6d. 

Mildred  M.  - 

23 

Nephritis 

Husband  is  carpenter.  Earns  25s.  a  week.  No 
children.    Rent  6s.  6d. 

Elizabeth  W. 

22 

Tubercular  peritonitis 

Husband,  labourer,  25s.    One  child.    Rent  5s. 

Mary  S.       -      -  - 

40 

Kheumatic  fever 

Husband,  labourer,  30s.  Children  three  (one  at 
work,  earns  10s.).    Rent  9s.  6d. 

*Jane  B.        .      -  . 

30 

Haematemesis 

Husband,  case-maker,  out  of  work.  Patient  her- 
self earns  5s.  a  week  at  pickle  factory.  No 
children.  Rent  4s.  Nothing  coming  in,  and 
the  patient's  husband  is  now  living  with  her 
mother. 

Minnie  H.  - 

27 

Morbus  cordis 

Husband,  labourer,  20s.  Three  children.  Rent  7s. 

Louisa  H.     -      -  - 

30 

Glycosuria 

Husband,  labourer,  28s.  Two  children.  Rent 
7s.  6d. 

Maria  B.      -      -  - 

53 

Enlarged  spleen 

Husband,  traveller,  28s.  One  child  at  home  (three 
at  work  who  jointly  earn  41s.).   Rent  7s. 

Mary  G.       -      -  - 

43 

Vraemia 

Husband,  butcher,  32s.  6d.  Nine  children  at 
home  (one  out,  but  now  out  of  work).  Rent 
9s.  6d. 

Tanny  S.      -       -  - 

60 

Nephritis 

Widow.  Has  ten  married  children  who  allow 
mother  7s.  6d.  a  week  and  rent  (5s.). 

AVinifred  H.  - 

21 

Rheumatic  fever 

Machinist,  earns  12s. ;  unmarried;.  Has  six 
brothers  and  sisters,  of  which  four  jointly  earn 
40s.    Father,  builder's  labourer,  20s. 

tHarriet  E.    -      -  - 

25 

Morbus  cordis 

Unmarried.  Machinist,  8s.  Parents  dead,  Lives 
v/ith  brother,  who  earns  25s. 

F.H.- 

(infant) 

Nephritis 

Father,  cabinet-maker,  18s. 

Minnie  L. 

27 

Gastric  ulcer 

At  home.    Father,  fitter,  30s. 

Dorothy  M.  - 

10 

Acute  rheumatism 

Father,  wood  turner,  20s.  Six  other  children  at 
home ;  none  earning. 
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Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906 — continued. 


Name. 

Age. 

Suffering  from 

Remarks. 

Eachel  Ward — continued. 

tJuliaW. 

11 

Morbus  cordis 

At  home.    Father  dead.    Brother  earns  30s. 

*E.stherA. 

26 

Acute  rheumatism 

Unmarried.  Tailoress,  6s.  Father  out  of  work. 
Two  brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  Nothing 
coming  in.    Can  return  to  situation  when  well. 

^Elizabeth  S.  - 

21 

Morbus  cordis 

Unmarried.  Boot-worker,  7s.  6d.  Father  out  of 
work,  cabinet-maker.  Nothing  coming  in. 
Can  return  to  situation  when  well. 

*MaudW. 

18 

Chlorosis 

Unmarried.  Bookbinder,  Bs.  Father  dead. 
Nothing  coming  in.  Can  return  to  situation 
when  well. 

Ethel  G.      -      -  - 

14 

Purpura 

Father,  labourer,  29s.  Two  children  at  work  who 
jointly  earn  7s.    One  other  child  at  home. 

Elsie  G. 

15 

Pneumonia 

Father,  labourer,  24s. 

AHcpC. 

13 

Chorea 

Father,  labourer,  22s.  Six  other  children  at 
home. 

Emily  E.      -      -  - 

21 

Nephritis 

Father,  carman,  22s.  Eight  other  children  at 
home.  Three  children  at  work,  jointly  earn 
20s. 

♦Margaret  F.- 

20 

Nephritis 

Father  dead.  Patient  is  tailoress,  9s.  Nothing 
coming  in.     Can   return   to  situation  when 

Well. 

Gertrude  S.  - 

19 

Eheuniatic  fever 

Silk-worker,  Bs.  Father,  carman,  20s.  Two 
children  at  home,  and  two  at  work  who  earn 
jointly  9s.  6d.  Nothing  coming  in.  Can  return 
to  situation  when  well. 

•Ellen  C. 

20 

Chlorosis 

Kitchen-maid,  7s.  Father  dead.  Nothing  com- 
ing in.    Can  return  to  situation  when  well. 

Ca 

HBKiDGE  Ward— 28  beds  ( 

Men's  Surgical). 

•George  r.     -      -  - 

69 

Enlarged  pro::tate 

Gardener,  30s.  Suppoits  wife  and  one  child. 
Helps  support  crippled  daughter,  aged  30.  Has 
been  ill  12  months.    Not  in  club. 

•George  P.     -      -  - 

24 

Tubercular  arm 

Sailor.  When  at  work  earns  20s.  JNo  work  since 
February,  1906.  Single,  but  helps  support 
father  and  mother  when  at  work.  Not  in  club. 
Nothing  coming  in  now. 

tEdward  M.  - 

.58 

Cancer  of  tongue 

Carpenter.  Earns  40s.  regular  work.  Now  in 
sick  club,  14s.  weekly.  Has  wife  and  four 
children,  three  of  whom  earn  nothing.  Nothing 
coming  in  now  beyond  club  money. 

t  George  G.     -      -  - 

26 

Eena,l  calculus 

Ironmonger's  assistant,  25s.  Married.  No  children. 
Helps  support  mother.  Ill  two  years.  Now 
in  club,  10s.    Wages  not  continued. 

Thomas  E.  - 

64 

Eenal  calculus 

Eetired  civil  service  clerk.  Pension,  £150  a  year. 
Wife.   No  children.   Ill  twenty-five  years. 

fLawrence  M. 

43 

Compound  fracture  tibia 
and  fibula.  Euptured 
kidney 

Comedian.  Single.  None  dependent  on  him. 
Uncertain  earnings.  Bohemian  life.  Has 
relation  a  clergyman.    Very  poor. 

Fred  W.       -      -  - 

24 

Eetention  of  urine 

Meat  carrier,  Smithfield  market,  20s.  to  35s.  a 
week.  Single.  Supports  father  and  mother, 
with  whom  he  lives.  In  sick  club,  and  gets  9s. 
while  ill.  Wages  not  continued  during  sickness. 

John  E.  ... 

10 

Appendicitis 

Father,  orange  porter,  not  in  regular  work.  Five 
other  children. 

Eoland  B.     -       -  - 

13 

Appendicitis 

Father,  seaman.    Has  eight  brothers  and  sisters 

William  G.  - 

48 

Compound  fracture  tibia 
and  fibula 

Painter,  30s.  average.  Wife  and  six  children, 
two  at  work  earning  10s.  jointly.  Patient  is  in 

ClUO,  IZo.  a  W  ccK.     VVagco  llOU  C011LlllUc(-l  LlLlllIig 

sickness. 

•William  J.  - 

59 

Fractured  femur 

Casual  labourer.  Married.  Two  children.  No 
work  for  some  weeks.  Not  in  club.  Wife  does 
scrubbing  when  she  can  get  it.  ^Member  of  our 
staff  is  paying  the  patient's  rent. 

*WilliamE.  - 

9 

Fractured  base  of  skull 

Father  out  of  work  (labourer).  Two  other 
children. 

Alfred  C.  - 

7 

Fractured  femur 

Father,  labourer,  32s.,  in  regular  work.  Six  other 
children,  eldest  14  years. 

42^7.n. 
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Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906 — continued. 


Name. 

Age. 

Suffering  from 

Remarks. 

Cambridge  Ward — cont 

Lnued. 

James  B.      -      -  - 

62 

Cancer  of  neck 

Carriage  washer.  Married.  No  children.  No 
work  three  months.    In  club,  13s.  a  week. 

*  George  B.     -      -  - 

64 

Ulcerated  leg 

Carpenter,  30s.  Married.  No  children.  Not  in 
club.  Saved  nothing.  Wife  does  charing. 
Eleven  years  in  one  place.  Nothing  coming  in 
during  sickness. 

Alfred  P.      -      -  - 

36 

1  Carcinoma 

Foreman  at  fitter's  shop.  32s.,  is  in  regular  work. 
Wife  and  four  children,  eldest  12.  Wife  in 
delicate  health.   In  sick  club,  20s.  a  week. 

William  M.  - 

48 

P3^elitis 

Caretaker,  pensioned  marine.  25s.  Wife,  no 
children.  Pension,  6s.  week.  Not  in  club. 
Lodgings  provided  free  by  employers. 

♦James  K.     -      -  - 

11 

Dental  cyst 

Father,  casual  labourer,  now  out  of  work.  Five 
other  children  younger  than  patient.  Friends 
help. 

William  J.  - 

22 

Cyst  of  ureter 

Clerk.  Single.  40s.  a  week.  Not  in  club. 
Wages  continued  during  sickness. 

Matthew  G.  - 

31 

Cut  tendons 

Foreman  at  Bryant  and  May's.  Regular  work, 
30s.  Married  and  one  child.  Firm  pays  full 
wage  while  ill.  Also  patient  receives  15s.  sick 
club. 

*George  F.     -      -  - 

22 

Appendicitis 

Casual  labourer.  23s.  week  average.  Single. 
Lives  at  home  and  helps  support  lather  and 
mother.    Wages  not  continued. 

John  P. 

42 

Foreign  body  in  knee 

Fitter,  36s.  Married,  two  children.  Sick  club, 
14s.    Firm  not  helping. 

Charles  L.  - 

64 

Enlarged  prostate  and 
retention  of  urine 

Printer,  £4  a  week.  Married,  four  children  at 
home  and  four  out.  Firm  paying  patient  while 
ill.    Nothing  saved.   Helps  married  daughter. 

Ernest  B.- 

25 

Renal  calculus 

Post  Office  Clerk.  Single.  31s.  6d.  per  week, 
in  lodgings.  Nothing  saved.  Not  in  club. 
Receiving  full  wages  from  Post  Office. 

Michael  C.- 

33 

Hydrocele 

Cook  at  restaurant.  21s.  a  week.  Married. 
Three  children.  Eldest  12.  Helps  support 
father  and  mother.  Firm  paying  wages  while 
patient  in  hospital. 

All 

SLLisH  Wakd— 28  beds  ( 

Men's  Surgical). 

Charles  G.    -      -  - 

29 

Colitis 

Postman,  £1.  Pays  10s.  per  week  to  parents. 
Gone  out. 

*James  H.     -      -  - 

63 

Com]iound  fracture 
humerus. 

Watchman,  15s.  per  week.  Wife  and  one  child. 
Nothing  coming  in  now. 

William  B.   -      -  - 

7 

Cut  wrist 

L^narles  W.  - 

9 

Double  psoas  abscess 

*Keginald  C.  - 

48 

Fractured  femur 

Optician,  £1.  None  dependent  on  him.  Had 
£2  when  admitted.  Nothing  coming  in  now. 
No  friends. 

Charles  F.  - 

24 

Lacerated  hand 

Engineer,  36s.  None  dependent  on  him.  Firm 
will  probably  continue  wages  while  in  hospital. 

JohnM. 

•54 

Enlarged  prostate 

Engine  fitter.    Pension,  10s.  Wife. 

inoinab  1j,    -       -  - 

50 

Hernia 

Stoker,  £1.  Wife  and  nine  children,  one  earns 
9s.  Receives  from  club  9s.  jier  week  till 
Christmas.  S\maritan  Society  allows  6s.  per 
week.    Nothing  further  coming  in. 

fJames  W.     -      -  - 

28 

Fractured  ribs 

Warehouseman,  22s.  Wife.  Receives  12s.  per 
week  from  club.    Nothing  further  coming  in. 

William  F.   .      .  - 

12 

Infantile  paralysis 

TrvVin  P 

J  onn  r .        -       -  - 

11 

Flail  joints 

^WilliamG.  - 

24 

Peritonitis 

Shop  assistant,  26s.  Wife  and  one  child.  No 
club.  Nothing  from  firm.  Wife  lives  on  what 
friends  give  her. 

*Horace  F.     -      -  - 

17 

?  Sarcoma  of  femur 

Clerk,  13s.  per  week.  Pays  mother  10s.  Firm 
allowing  full  wages. 

William  L  - 

64 

Epithelioma  of  tongue 

G.P.O.  sorter.  Pension,  £2  9s.  per  week.  None 
dependent  on  him. 

Johns.        -      -  - 

'  50 

Anal  fistula 

Publican,  £2  per  week.  Wife  and  four  children. 
Business  going  on  as  usual. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Hon.  Sydney  Holland  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Morris  (Q.  32798). 


Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906 — continued. 


Name. 


Age. 


Suffering  from 


Remarks. 


Mellish  '^QxA.— continued. 


Richard  F. 
♦William  D. 

George- S. 

^Daniel  S. 

John  B. 

♦George  K. 
*William  S. 

George  A. 
Robert  B. 

""•George  P. 

George  L. 
Samuel  P. 


Leonard  George  B. 


Tom  F.  - 


14 

55 

54 
29 

66 

66 
15 

13 

7 

50 

20 

60 


Old  osteo-myelitis 
Epithelioma  of  side 

Hernia 

Crushed  chest 

Retention  of  urine 

Compound  fracture  tibia 
Faecal  fistula 


Coxa  vara 

Congested  dislocation  of 
hip 

Tubercular  glands 


Appendicitis 
Tumour  of  tongue 


Builder,  35s.  per  week.  Wages  not  continued. 
Receiving  15s.  per  week  from  club. 

Baker,  £1  per  week.  Wife  and  two  children. 
Recently  discharged. 

Carman,  24s.  per  week.  Wife  and  four  children. 
Wages  not  continued.  Samaritan  Society 
allowing  6s.  per  week. 

Locomotive  foreman,  £3.  Wife.  Receives  28s. 
per  week  from  club. 

Labourer.    Pension,  43.  6d.    Parish,  4s.  Wife. 

Messenger,  8s.  No  father.  Mother  has  three  to 
keep.  ls._  3d._  per  week  from  club.  Nothing 
more  coming  in. 


Amputation  of  leg.  Gas  works,  unable  to  work 
for  two  years.  Wife  and  two  children.  Receives 
3s.  3d.  per  week  from  club.  Samaritan  Society 
allowing  5s.  6d.  per  week. 

Ikitcher,  23s.  None  dependent  on  him.  Nothing 
coming  in.   Can  return  to  situation  when  well. 

Clerk,  45s.    Wife.    Recently  discharged. 


Richmond  and  Gordon  Ward — 24  beds  (Men's  Surgical). 


34 


43 


Willis  m  Henry  B. 
Douglas  H.  - 

♦William  G.  - 

♦David  P. 
♦Arthur  C. 


tEdwin  L. 


.John  A. 


36 


31 


20 


40 


38 


40 


40 


Appendix  abscess 


Rectal  case 


Rectal  case 
Appendicitis 

Renal  tumour 

Accident  to  thighs 
Amputation 


Fractured  knee 


Carcinoma  of  rectum 


Married.  No  Children.  A  "  brown  saddler  "  by 
trade.  Has  made  in  the  past  30s.  a  week,  but 
trade  is  steadily  going  down  owing  to  the  motor 
traffic.  Rent  9s.  a  week.  Has  been  ill  six 
weeks.    Help  from  Oddfellows  Society. 

Married.  No  children.  A  railway  clerk.  Earns 
£2  7s._6d.  a  week.  Rent  12s.  Gd.  No  club. 
No  savings.  Full  wages  continued.  Originally 
he  consulted  one  of  our  surgeons  privately, 
whose  fee  for  the  operation  would  have  been 
£'40.  As  patient  could  not  afford  this  the  sur- 
geon admitted  him  to  the  hospital. 

Married,  three  children.  Has  a  small  draper's 
shop.  Makes  about  30s.  per  week.  Rent  12s.  6d. 
Has  been  ill  since  August.    No  club. 

Married.  Four  children.  Bricklayer  by  trade. 
When  in  work  makes  18s.  a  week.  Rent  6s.  a 
week.  Is  in  a  club  which  gives  his  wife  8s.  a 
week.    His  wife  does  an  occasional  day's  work. 

Single.  Supports  himself.  Works  in  a  black- 
smith's shop.  Earns  either  18s.  or  £1  a  week. 
Pays  9s.  a  week  for  board  and  lodging.  No- 
thing coming  in  during  sickness. 

Single.  Destitute  from  effects  of  long  illness 
and  misfortune.  A  tailor  by  trade,  which  he 
hopes  to  work  at  again  on  recovering  health. 

Married,  two  children.  Is  an  "  odd  "  labourer  in 
some  ironworks.  Earns  30s.  when  in  work. 
Has  been  in  hospital  eight  weeks.  Kent  8s.  Cd. 
a  week.  Has  a  little  help  for  his  wife  from  a 
"slate  club."  Nothing  further  coming  in. 
"  Slate  clubs  "  continue  payment  as  a  rule  for 
not  more  than  eight  weeks. 

Married,  one  child.  An  engineer's  labourer. 
Earns  30s.  a  week  when  in  work.  Rent  6s.  fid. 
a  week.  No  savings.  Since  his  accident  his 
wife  has  had  a  few  shillings  weekly  from  the 
Oddfellows  Society. 

Married,  one  child.  Has  been  steward  of  the 
West  Essex  Golf  Club,  £1  a  week,  but  has 
lost  his  work  on  account  of  his  illness.  No 
club.  No  savings.  Nothing  coming  in,  but 
golf  club  will  probably  help. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Hon.  Sydney  Holland  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Morris  {Q.  82798.) 


Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906 — continued. 


Name. 


tCharles  T.  - 
*George  Thomas  H. 

*  George  F. 

*EdwardF.  - 

♦Joseph  C. 

*Albert  L.     -  - 

Stephen  R.- 
James T. 

Herbert  M.  - 
John  Joseph  L. 

Arthur  James  B. 

*  William  George  H. 

Frederick  B.  - 
♦Herbert  B.  - 

John  William  W.  - 

*Ada  R.- 
Florence S.  - 


Aa-e. 


51 


55 


22 


34 


21 


10 
14 

15 
47 

35 

71 

23 
17 
61 

45 
17 


Suffering  from 


Remarks. 


Richmond  and  Gordon  Ward — continued. 


Carcinoma  of  stomach 


Epithelioma  of  tongue 
and  floor  of  mouth 


Appendicitis 


Nerve  injury 


Fractured  skull,  tre- 
phining 

Hernia 


Tubercular  peritonitis 
Adenoids,  tonsils,  etc. 


Mastoid  and  lateral 
sinus 

Compound  fracture  of 
leg 


Appendicitis 


Compound  fracture  of 
leg 


Lacerated  hand 


Fractured  neck  of 
humerus,  etc. 

Carcinoma  of  bladder 


Married,  one  child.  A  brewer's  drayman. 
Wages  30s.  a  week.  8s.  6d.  weekly  paid  for 
rent.  No  savings.  Has  always  subscribed  to 
the  brewery  club,  so  his  wife  is  getting  14s.  a 
week  from  that  club  while  he  is  ill.  Nothing- 
further  coming  in. 

A  widower  with  two  boys  (not  at  present  earning 
anything).  Builder's  labourer  when  in  work, 
but  has  only  had  occasional  work  for  the  last 
three  years.  No  savings.  Up  till  last  week  has 
paid  4s.  6d.  rent  for  two  rooms,  but,  being  now 
too  weak  to  work,  is  destitute. 

Single.  Labourer.  Supports  himself  and  also 
partly  supports  his  old  jjarents,  who  get  parish 
relief.  No  savings.  He  has  always  paid 
7s.  lOd.  quarterly  into  a  club,  from  which  he 
hopes  to  get  some  benefit  now. 

Married,  one  child.  Barman,  but  cannot  get 
regular  work.  Has  sometimes  earned  £1  a 
week.  Rent  6s.  a  week.  No  savings.  No 
club.    His  wife  sometimes  gets  a  little  work. 

Single.  Works  in  a  rope  factory.  Earns  13s.  a, 
week,  but  gives  9s.  weekly  to  his  parents.  No 
club. 

Son  of  a  dock  labourer,  who  is  out  of  work.  He 
is  one  of  six  children.  His  mother  occasion- 
ally does  a  day's  work. 

Son  of  a  machinist  who  earns  30s.  a  week.  There 
are  three  other  children,  no  mother. 

Son  of  a  railway  labourer.  There  are  four  other 
children.  The  father  earns  25s.  a  week,  pays 
8s.  6d.  for  rent.  This  boy  has  always  been  too 
delicate  to  work,  having  bronchitis  and  asthma 
frequently. 

One  of  five  children.  Father  a  baker.  The  boy 
was  just  beginning  to  earn  money,  a  job  at 
8s.  a  week,  which  he  always  gave  his  mother. 

Married,  two  children,  and  an  old  mother,  whom 
he  supports.  He  is  a  glass  painter  by  trade, 
earns  £2  a  week.  Rent  10s.  a  week.  Has  been 
ill  for  nine  weeks.  No  savings,  but  is  in  a  club. 

Married,  one  child.  He  is  a  railway  clerk. 
Earns  £2  a  week,  rent  8s.  No  club.  No 
savings.  Supports  his  parents  entirely.  Wages 
continued  for  a  period.  After  expiration  of  the 
period  a  retaining  wage  of  about  10s.  per  week 
is  given. 

Married,  eight  children,  four  of  whom  support 
themselves.  Wheelwright  by  trade.  Work  very 
uncertain,  but  when  fortunate  he  earns  £2  a 
week.   No  savings. 

Married,  one  child.  Sawyer  by  trade.  Work 
irregular,  but  at  best  his  earnings  are  27s.  per 
week.    Rent  6s.  6d.  a  week.    He  is  in  a  club. 

Clerk,  earning  15s.  a  week,  which  he  gives  to  his 
parents.  His  father  is  an  ivory-turner  (out  of 
work).    No  club. 

Married,  one  child.  Mill  foreman,  earning  £3 
per  week.  Rent  15s.  per  week.  Has  been  ill 
a  long  time.  No  club.  Recently  discharged. 
Wages  in  all  probability  not  continued. 


GuKNEY  Ward — 23  beds  (Women's  Medical). 


Morbus  cordis 


Pericarditis 


Rent  5s.  6d.  weekly.  Has  been  a  widow  since 
April,  1906.  Earns  5s.  to  7s.  weekly  by  sewing. 
Half  rent  paid  by  daughter.  One  boy  aged  9v 
No  present  means  whatever. 

Three  children  in  family.  Father  is  a  superin- 
tendent of  Peabody's  buildings.  Wages  25s. 
weekly.  Rent  2s.  6d.,  and  three  robms  allowed 
as  part  of  father's  salary.  Florence  earns 
nothing,  one  son  and  one  daughter  earn  19s. 
jointly. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Hon.  Sydney  Holland  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Morris  {Q.  32798). 


Particulars  of  709  Patients  wlio  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28tli,  IdOQ— continued. 


Name. 


Agnes  W. 
Caroline  T.  - 

*Amelia  M.  - 

fGeorgina  B.  - 
Annie  M. 
Emily  M. 

Daisy  S. 

*Mary  K. 
Rose  C.  - 

Katherine  C. 

Ada  D.- 
Kate L. 

Alice  H. 
Emmy  F. 

Ada  C.  - 
Ellen  K. 

Emily  B. 
Mabel  S. 


Age. 


11 


14 


25 


34 


36 


18 


71 


18 


45 


30 


63 


29 


Suffering  from 


38 


41 


Gurney  Ward — continued. 
Chorea 

Pericarditis 
Morbus  cordis 

Acute  rheumatism 
Mitral  stenosis 
Osteo-arthritis 

Lympho-sarcoma 

Bulbar  paralysis 
Early  phthisis 

Acute  rheumatism 

Diabetes  mellitus 
Haemoptysis  phthisis 

?  Cerebral  tumour 
Chorea 

Chorea 
Failing  heart 

Nephritis 
Pneumonia 


Remarks. 


Rent  7s.  Four  children  in  family,  eldest  aged  13. 
Father  a  compositor,  work  irregular,  wages  25s. 
weekly  if  in  work. 

Rent  8s.  6d.  One  of  six  children,  four  at  school. 
Father  a  stone  mason,  winter  wages  28s.  weekly, 
two  eldest  girls  give  mother  7s.  jointly  from 
their  wages. 

Rent  8s.  One  of  six  children,  two  at  school. 
Father  a  cab-driver,  work  very  uncertain  last 
six  months,  varies  from  10s.  to  £1  a  weekly. 
Two  eldest  sons  out  of  work,  third  son  a  cripple, 
fourth  now  ill  in  infirmary. 

Rent  5s.  One  girl  aged  5.  Husband  is  a  hawker 
and  wife  heljis  him,  can  earn  as  much  as  £1 
weekly,  but  work  very  precarious,  especially  in 
bad  weather. 

Rent  6s.  6d.  weekly.  One  boy  aged  13.  Husband 
is  a  clipper,  working  for  Hebrew  shoemaker, 
now  earns  28s.  weekly,  but  only  gets  two  or 
three  days'  work  weekly  in  summer. 

Rent  5s.  weekly.  No  family.  Is  a  complete 
cripple  and  has  come  with  husband's  savings 
to  see  if  treatment  in  London  will  help  her 
after  eight  years'  illness.  Lives  in  Cornwall. 
Husband  earns  about  22s.  weekly  at  stone- 
turnery. 

Rent  10s.  weekly.  One  daughter  unmarried. 
Father  is  an  ex-policeman  on  small  pension, 
earns  18s.  weekly  as  a  warrant  officer.  Before 
illness  Daisy  earned  a  little  by  sewing. 

Rent  Is.  weekly.  Lives  alone.  Is  allowed  2s.  6d. 
weekly  by  parish,  helped  occasionally  by 
daughter. 

Rent  8s.  6d.  weekly.  Four  children,  two  at 
school.  Father  is  a  crane-driver,  wages  27s. 
weekly.  Two  children  give  mother  8s.  jointly 
per  week.  Owes  doctor's  bill  for  five  weeks' 
attendance. 

Rent  10s.  weekly.  Nine  children,  six  a  t  school 
and  younger.  Husband,  labourer  in  brewery, 
wages  26s.  Two  sons  give  mother  8s.  each 
weekly,  third  son  gives  her  7s.  Is  now  paying 
a  woman  4s.  weekly  to  take  care  of  l)aby. 

Weekly  rent  7s.  Three  children,  eldest  aged  7. 
Husband,  plumber's  labour,  work  irregular, 
usual  wages  22s.  weekly. 

Rent  4s.  6d.  weekly.  Unable  to  work  for  last 
eighteen  months  owing  to  ill  health,  formerly 
in  a  coffeehouse.  Brother  allows  her  £1  weekly 
(is  a  rate  collector  at  Limehouse  Town  Hall). 

Rent  12s.  One  child,  4  years  old.  Husband  fish 
carrier,  wages  28s.  to  30s.  weekly.  Owes  doctor 
one  month's  bill. 

Two  children,  aged  6,  in  family.     Father,  wheel- 
wright in  Charrington's  brewery  (20  years), 
wages  36s.  weekly.    Wife  has  a  small  sweet 
Rent  14s.  weekly. 

6d.  weekly.    Six  children,  eldest  13 
old.     Father  a  Hebrew  tailor,  work 
irregular,  earns  about  a  £1  weekly. 

Rent  7s.  6d.  weekly.  Nine  children,  five  at  school. 
Has  been  in  hospital  since  May  5th.  Husband, 
dock  labourer,  wages  27s.  weekly.  One  daugh- 
ter earns  6s.  weekly,  next  eldest  stays  at  home 
to  look  after  children.  Baby  put  out  to  nurse 
at  2s.  6d.  weekly. 

Rent  10s.  6d.  weekly.  Five  children,  four  under 
12.  Husband,  timekeeper  at  St.  John's  wharf 
Wapping,  wages  30s.  weekly,  paid  <  quarterly. 
One  boy  gives  mother  4s.  weekly.  Bill  owing 
to  doctor  for  two  months'  visits. 

Rent  7s.  6d.  weekly.  Three  children  in  family. 
Father,  bird-cage  maker,  22s.  weekly  wages. 
Boy  earns  4s.  weekly. 


shop 

Rent  4s 
years 
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Particulars  of  709  Patients  -who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28tli,  \dO%— continued. 


Name. 


Johanna  S. 
Bessie  P. 

Ellen  K. 
Albert  W.  ■ 

George  H. 
Harriet  D. 

Sarah  C. 

Charles  F.  ■ 
Hubert  E. 

Katherine  C. 

Minnie  H. 
Cecilia  P. 

♦Margaret  C. 

Maud  M. 
*Alice  C. 
Lily  M. 

Ann  J.  - 

Harriet  D. 
Damaris  S. 
Annie  T. 
*Edith  F. 

*Emily  O. 
Edith  B. 


Age. 


Sufiering  from 


Remarks. 


Operation  Ward — 17  beds  (Surgical  Men  and  Women) 


34 
33 

42 
45 

39 
31 

57 

18 
32 

54 

42 
35 

69 

32 
20 


Faecal  fistula 
Ventral  hernia 

1  Appendix 
Psoas  abscess 

Perineal  fistula 
Faecal  fistula 

Kidney 


Varicose  veins  and  vari- 
cocele 

Appendix  abscess 


Pyloroplasty 


1  Disease 


Talipes  equinus 


Single.  Keeps  house  for  brother,  who  has  a 
small  barber's  shop,  and  he  feeds  and  clothes  her. 

Single.  Housemaid.  Wages,  £22,  indoor. 
Patient  and  three  sisters  keep  mother  and 
lame  sister.    Wages  continued. 

Married.  Husband,  bricklayer's  labourer.  Wages 
IBs.  per  week.   No  family. 

Married.  Dealer.  Two  children,  9  and  10  years. 
In  hospital  short  time  ago  for  several  weeks, 
vesical  calculus,  etc.    Fairly  well  ofi". 

Married.  Surgeon.  No  children,  had  this 
trouble  several  years.    Fairly  well  off. 

Married.  Husband,  traveller  for  music  pub- 
lishers. Wages  by  commission.  One  child,  4 
years. 

Married.  Husband,  farmer  (small).  Four  chil- 
dren, two  independent  of  parents,  and  two  living 
at  home. 

Single.  Apprenticed  to  turnery.  Living  with 
parents. 

Married.  Insurance  clerk.  Earning  nearly  £3- 
per  week,  paid  during  illness.  Two  children, 
1 7  months  and  3  weeks. 

Married.  Husband,  stone  mason.  Earns  about 
£3  per  week.  Eight  children ;  two  quite 
dependent,  two  to  be  helped,  and  husband 
helps  to  keep  his  mother. 

Married.  Husband,  carman.  £l  per  week, 
four  children.  One  married,  one  earns  7s.  per 
week,  and  two  go  to  school. 

Married.  Husband,  clerk.  35s.  per  week.  Six: 
children,  eldest  10  years  old. 


Fractured    tibia  and 
fibula 


EoYAL  Ward — 26  beds  (Women's  Surgical). 

Widow.  No  income.  Receives  5s.  weekl; 
parish  relief.  One  child  in  Canada.  Rent 
Is.  6d.  weekly. 

Married.    Husband,  labourer,  earning  29s.  per 
week.    No  children.    Rent  6s.  weekly. 


Gall  stones 
Floating  kidney 


2  years  &  i  Swallowed  halfpenny 
10  months ! 


44 


Sarcoma  of  jaw 


48  Sarcoma  near  rectum 


33 


40 


23 


33 


45 


Appendicitis 


Haemorrhoids 


Appendicectomy 


Tubercular  tibia 


Appendix  sinus 


Single.  General  servant,  £14  per  annum. 
Nothing  coming  in  during  illness. 

Father  a  clerk,  earning  £2  10s.  per  week.  Pays 
his  mother  2s.  6d.  per  week,  five  in  family. 
Rent  8s.  6d.  weekly. 

Married.  Husband,  stevedore,  earnings  unknown, 
pays  wife  3s.  6d.  per  day  when  in  work.  Seven 
children  dependent  on  parents,  three  in  service. 
Rent,  14s.  weekly,  lets  two  rooms  for  5s.  9d. 

Married.  Husband,  carman,  earns  22s.  weekly 
when  in  work.  Two  children  dependent  on 
parents,  two  in  service.    Rent  10s.  6d.  weekly. 

Married.  Husband,  gardener,  earns  25s.  weekly. 
One  child,  keeps  two  of  her  sister's  children. 
Cottage  rent  free,  coals  supplied. 

Married.  Husband,  a  tracing  clerk,  earns  30s. 
weekly.  Two  dependent  on  parents.  Rent 
10s.  weekly. 

Single.  Blouse-maker,  earns  Ijd.  to  3d.  each  for 
blouses,  sometimes  makes  twenty-four  per  day, 
but  has  earned  nothing  since  May,  1906.  Pays 
10s.  weekly  for  board  and  lodging  and  hire  of 
machine.    Nothing  coming  in  during  sickness. 

Single.  Shirt  machinist,  earns  12s.  weekly,  done- 
no  work  since  August,  1906.  Has  a  brother 
who  lives  with  her,  and  pays  part  rent.  Rent 
8s.  weekly. 

Single.  Daily  governess  earning  sufficient  only 
to  buy  own  clothes.  Father  a  bank  actuary, 
now  retired  on  pension.   Lives  with  him. 
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Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906 — continued. 


Name. 

Age. 

Suffering  from 

1  Remarks. 

Royal  Ward— conti.nued. 

Edith  A. 

58 

Gall  stones 

Widow.  Has  a  small  farm,  keeps  cow  and  fowls, 
but  does  not  earn  enough  to  pay  all  expenses. 
One  daughter  and  one  son  help  to  keep  patient. 
Five  children.  Farm  is  freehold,  and  belongs 
to  patient. 

♦Eliza  B.-      -      -  - 

63 

L)ompound  fracture  of 
fibula 

Widow.  Washerwoman,  earns  10s.  to  12s.  weekly, 
earned  nothing  since  August  1st.  Eight 
children,  but  none  can  help  patient.  Rent 
5s.  weekly,  lets  one  room  for  3s. 

Nellie  D.  - 

19 

Appendicectomy 

Single.  Milliner,  earns  6s.  weekly,  but  is  really 
kept  by  an  aunt  who  has  a  grocer's  shop. 
Lives  with  aunt. 

♦Charlotte  W.- 

20 

Tubercular  kidney 

Single.  Needle-woman,  earns  a  few  shillings 
weekly  when  well.  Father,  labourer,  earns  303. 
weekly.  Seven  other  children,  two  in- 
dependent.   Mother  pays  7s.  rent  per  week. 

Eleanor  C.    -      -  - 

40 

Dislocation  of  elbow 

Married.  Husband,  labourer,  earns  £1  weekly 
in  summer,  less  in  winter.  Six  children,  none 
independent.    Rent  5s.  per  week. 

Annie  B.      -      -  - 

34 

Dislocation  of  humerus 

Married.    Husband,  a    carpenter,    earns  30s. 

11               XT            1*11                         T  -\          1     ^      ^    -1  1 

weekly.    >  o  children.    Rent  7s.  6d.  per  week. 

*Jane  C.  - 

25 

Tuberculous  osteitis 

Single.  Father,  a  scavenger,  earning  25s.  weekly. 
Four  in  family,  one  independent,  one  in  lunatic 
asylum.    Rent  7s.  per  week. 

♦Edith  G. 

17 

Pelvic  peritonitis 

Single.  Earns  6s.  weekly,  serving  in  shop.  Rent 
5s.  weekly,  board  and  lodging.  Wages  not 
continued  during  illness. 

Amy  F.- 

24 

Ovarian  cyst 

Married.  Husband  keeps  public-house,  income 
about  £150  per  annum.  No  family.  House 
belongs  to  husband's  father,  no  rent  paid. 

Emily  B.      -      -  - 

42 

Uterine  fibroid 

Married.  Husband  a  musician,  income  about 
£130  per  annum.  Two  children,  both  indepen- 
dent.   Rent  10s.  6d.  per  week. 

Alice  B. 

30 

Abdominal  tumour 

Married.  Husband  inspector  on  Canadian  Pacific 
Railwav.  earns  £3— £4  weeklv  Twn  rViilHrpn 
aged  4  and  1  years.  No  rent,  lives  in  England 
with  father. 

Mary  F.       -      -  - 

32 

Appendix  abscess 

Married.  Husband,  a  plasterer,  earns  £2  weekly, 
but  work  very  irregular.  Four  children — none 
independent.    Rent  7s.  weekly. 

M 

4.RY  Ward — 26  beds  (Fem 

lie  Surgical). 

Cissie  P.      -      -  - 

7 

Flail  leg 

Father,  stonemason. 

Ada  B.  - 

12 

Aukylosed  hip 

Father,  gardener,  18s.  per  week. 

♦Frances  H.   -      -  - 

21 

Exostosis  of  tibia 

Single.  General  servant,  £14  per  annum.  Helps 
her  mother,  5s.  6d.  per  month.  Nothing  com- 
ing in  during  illness. 

Daisy  P.       -      -  - 

10 

Appendix  abscess 

Father,  clerk,  35s.  per  week. 

♦Florence  H.  - 

lb- 

Appendicitis 

Tobacco  stripping,  earns  6s.  per  week.  Nothing 
coming  in  during  illness. 

MaudG. 

6 

Curved  tibia,  curved 
femora 

Father,  painter. 

22 

Fistula  in  ano 

Sinfifle    Housemaid  £20  nprfinnnm  Hfl<?£»'ivpn 
up  situation.  Notning  coming  in  during  illness. 

tLouLsa  K.     -      -  - 

26 

— 

Single.     Shop  assistant,  12s.  per  week.  Helps 
at  home.    Nothing  coming  in,  but  situation 
kept  vacant. 

♦Annie  C.      -      -  - 

37 

Gall  stones 

Charwoman,  average  10s.  per  week.  Husband, 
labourer,  out  of  work  eight  months.    Son  and 
uncle  earn  17s.  jointly. 

Maria  D.      -      -  - 

32 

Perinephritic  abscess 

Husband,  post  office  clerk,  55s.  per  week. 

Sarah  VV.      -      -  - 

12 

Appendix  abscess 

Father,  fireman  in  gas  works,  30s.  per  week. 

Alice  S.- 

8 

Tub.  glands  of  neck 

Father,  labourer,  30s.  per  week. 

tDaisy  B.      -      -  - 

9 

Sarcoma  of  jaw 

Father,  wine  porter,  £l  per  week.    Father  helps 
his  mother. 

♦Jennie  C.      -       -  - 

24 

Appendix  abscess 

Single.     Housemaid,  7s.  per  week.  Nothing 
coming  in,  but  situation  kept  vacant. 
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Name. 

Age. 

1 

Suffering  from 

Remarks. 

■\  IT              "XXT         1                     •  •  7 

Mary  Ward — continued. 

Grace  T.      -      -  - 

11 

Tubercular  hip 

Father,  ex-constable,  21s.  per  week. 

Leah  S.  ... 

1 1  months 

Retropharyngeal  abscess 

Father,  boot-maker. 

Mary  A.  R.  - 

Intestinal  obstruction 

Widow.  House  duties,  supported  by  her  children- 
Five  children. 

Mary  B.              -  - 

11 

Pott's  disease,  acute 
abscess 

Father,  carman,  earns  27s.  per  week. 

tLouisa  S.      -      - .  - 

15 

Contracted  knee 

Box-maker,  4s.  6d.  per  week.  Nothing  coming  in, 
but  place  kept  vacant. 

♦MaryR. 

40 

Contracted  knee 

Single.  Nurse,  £40  per  annum.  Helped  by 
friends.  Personally  has  no  means. 

Margaret  B.  - 

40 

Hsemorrhoids 

Married.    Husband,  doctor. 

*  Beatrice  W.  - 

2.3 

Peritonitis 

Single.  General  servant,  £17  per  annum.  Some- 
times helps  her  parents  a  little.  Has  had  to 
leave  situation.    Nothing  coming  in. 

jLiizaDern  xi. 

-iicciuais  ui  jaw 

week.  Two  children.  Husband's  mother 
helped  when  he  is  working. 

Elizabeth  M. 

.34 

Bartholin's  cyst  removed 

Husband  a  printer,  earns  30s.  per  week  average. 
One  child.   Husband  assists  his  parents. 

Cecilia  P.     -      -  - 

34 

Appendicitis 

Married.    Husband  a  labourer,  earns  20s.  to  22s. 
per  week.    Two  children. 

"Emily  S.      -      -  - 

40 

Adenoma  of  breast 

TIT-,  ^    '^J         TT.     T.         1          1                            i_      r             1  fi 

Married.  Husband,  salesman,  out  of  work  three 
years.  Domestic  servant,  6s.  per  week  and 
food.  Nothing  coming  in,  but  place  kept  vacant. 

Vic 

TTT                      /-^  J     1         T  /TIT 

TOK  Ward — 24  beds  (Wo 

men  s  Medical). 

Jane  R.        .      -  - 

30 

Vomiting  with  pregnancy 

Husband,  a  carman.    £l  per  week.    One  child. 

♦Marianne  L.- 

57 

Ovarian  cyst 

Unable  to  work,  supported  by  her  children. 

Louise  T.     -      -  - 

30 

Albuminviria  and 
pregnancy 

TT       1          J         1       1                                                               1  mi 

Husband,  clerk,  earns  30s.  per  week.  Three 
children  dependent  on  her. 

Amy  C.  ... 

26 

Albuminuria  and 
pregnancy 

Husband  a  labourer,  earns  30s.  per  week.  Five 
children  dependent  on  her. 

Amy  D.       -      -  - 

46 

Ovarian  cyst 

Husband,  draper,  earnings  irregular,  about  30s. 
Sister  dependent  on  them. 

Harriet  L.    -       -  - 

48 

Uterine  fibroids 

Husband,  labourer,  earns  30s.  per  week.  Elderly 
aunt  dependent  on  them. 

Rose  B.  ... 

27 

Ectopic  gestation 

Husband,  labourer,  earns  30s.  per  week.  Three 
children  dependent  on  them. 

Marv  O'H     .        -  - 

32 

Salpingo-oophoritis 

Separated  from  husband,  £24  a  year.  One  child, 
for  whom  she  pays  £14  for  education. 

Annie  Z.       -       -  - 

46 

Ovarian  cyst 

Husband,  occupation  irregular,  earns  about  50s. 
per  week.  One  child  and  niece  dependent  on 
them. 

tEmma  L.      -      -  - 

65 

Ovarian  cyst 

Husband,  occupation  irregular,  earns  about  10s. 
pei  week. 

*  Charlotte  T.- 

52 

Malignant  ovarian  cyst 

Single.  Dressmaker,  £2  per  week.  Mother  and 
sister  dependent  on  her.  Unable  to  work 
again,  but  will  be  supported  by  her  sisters  and 
brothers. 

Kate  A.        -      -  - 

42 

Pelvic  haematocele 

TT       1            1         /-\                               111                           m             1  "It 

Husband,  30s.  per  week,  labourer.  Two  children 
dependent  on  them. 

MaudT. 

36 

Uterine  fibroids 

Husband,  coachman,  earning  35s.  per  week.  One 
child. 

Clara  G.       -  - 

no 
fJfJ 

Fibroid  polypus 

Husband,  enameller,  earring  £1  per  week.  Four 
children. 

*  Ellen  B.       -      -  - 

21 

Spasmodic  dysmenorrhea 

Own  earnings,  14s.  per  week.  Mother  dependent 
on  patient.  Wages  not  continued,  but  situa- 
tion kept  vacant. 

Florence  C.- 

23 

Pregnancy  and  fits 

Husband,  battery-maker,  earns  10s.  per  week. 

Francis  W.    -      -      -  ! 

{ 

23 

Retained  secundines 

Husband,  labourer,  earns  18s.  per  week.  Three 
children  dependent  on  them. 

.Jessie  C.      -      -      -  ! 

43 

Carcinoma  of  cervix 

Husband,  storekeeper,  earns  £2  per  week.  Eight 
children  dependent  on  them. 

Rachel  A.     -       -  - 

,53 

Metrorrhagia 

Husband,  labourer,  earns  24s.  per  week.  Two 
children  dependent  on  them. 
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Particulars  of  7o9  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906— continued. 


Name. 

Age. 

Suffering  from 

Remarks. 

Victor  Ward — continued. 

34 

Prolapse  of  uterus 

Husband,  a  labourer,  earns  15s.  per  week 
children  dependent  on  them. 

Six 

36 

Husband,  carpenter,  earns  30s. 
children  dependent  on  them. 

per  week. 

Five 

+TVTfirv  W           -          -  - 

41 

P^i  rfi  n  1  ptn  1 1 

Husband,  labourer,  earns  £1 
children  dependent  on  them. 

per  week. 

Six 

Edith  P. 

36 

Ovarian  cyst 

Husband,  carpenter,  earns  27s. 
children  dependent  on  them. 

per  week. 

Two 

tHannah  O'B. 

31 

Miscarriage 

Husband,  labourer,  earns  10s. 
children  dependent  on  them. 

per  week. 

Two 

Emma  K.     -      -  - 

22 

Parametritis 

Husband,  compositor,  earns  35s. 
children  dependent  on  them. 

per  week. 

Three 

Emily  H.  - 

29 

Miscarriage 

Husband,  labourer,  earns  25s. 
children  dependent  on  them. 

)er  week. 

Three 

tMary  P.       -      -  - 

13 

Abnormality  of  vulva 

Father,  labourer,  earns  10s.  per 
dren  dependent  on  father. 

week.   Six  chil- 

Isabel  G. 
Rose  H. 

Gladys  B. 

Ellen  P. 
Elizabeth  A. 
Lizzie  B. 
Dorothy  M. 
Sarah  B. 
♦Catherine  S. 

♦Amy  R. 

*Sarah  F. 
•Elizabeth  C. 
♦Louisa  P. 

Annie  J. 
♦Henrietta  H. 

Louisa  B. 

•Mary  H. 

Caroline  P. 


Sophia  Ward— 28  beds  (Women's  Surgical). 


44 

46 

18 

43 
8 

13 
7 

38 

22 

34 

36 
40 
25 

38 
53 

37 

65 
66 


Tubercular  arm 
Fractured  femur 

Caries  of  spine 

Gall  stones.  Excision  of 
gall  bladder 

Umbilical  hernia 
Tumour  of  jaw 

Thyroglossal  cyst 
Femoral  hernia 
Nephritis 

Umbilical  hernia 


Hasmorrhoids  and  fistula, 
nearly  blind 

Eczema 
Tubercular  knee  excision 


Carcinoma  of  breast 

Burn  of  arm ;  skin 
grafting 


Arthritis  of  hip 

Fractured  femur 
Hiemorrhoids 


Husband,  coachbuilder,  earning  30s.  to  37s.  per 
week.   Two  children.   Rent  10s.  per  week. 

Husband,  labourer,  earns  about  23s.  per  week, 
out  of  work  for  last  fortnight.  Seven  children, 
two  daughters  in  service.  Rent  10s.  6d.  per  week. 

Single,  invoicing  clerk,  earns  7s.  6d.  per  week, 
unable  to  work  since  February.  Father, 
plumber  and  decorator,  earns  £2  per  week. 
Seven  children.    Rent  8s.  6d.  per  week. 

Husband,  inspector  of  police,  earns  £9  per 
month. 

Father,  labourer,  earns  22s.  per  week.  Five 
children.    Rent  8s.  per  week. 

J'ather,  carman,  earns  21s.  per  week.  Five  chil- 
dren.   Rent  6s.  6d.  per  week. 

Father,  reporter,  earns  £3  per  week.  Four  chil- 
dren.   Rent  10s.  6d.  per  week. 

Husband,  labourer,  earns  15s.  per  week.  Six 
children.    Rent  2s.  6d.  per  week. 

Single.  Charing.  Earns  10s.  6d.  per  week,  un- 
able to  work  since  June,  when  working  assisted 
her  mother,  who  is  a  widow,  and  also  earns 
10s.  6d.  per  week  charing.  Five  children,  two 
help  a  little.    Rent  lis.  per  week. 

Married.  Artificial  flower-maker,  earns  5s.  per 
week.  Husband,  French  jiolisher,  out  of  work 
one  year.  Three  children.  Rent  5s.  6d.  per  week. 

Single.  Lives  with  sister,  helps  in  house,  kept 
by  brothers. 

Single.  Book-keeper,  earns  18s.  per  week.  Rent 
12s.  6d.  per  week  board  and  lodging. 

Single.  Artificial  flower-maker,  earns  12s.  per 
week.  Gives  her  mother,  who  is  a  widow,  8s. 
per  week.    Mother's  rent  4s.  per  week. 

Husband,  small  grocery  business,  does  not  know 
how  much  he  earns,  "  losing  money." 

Single.  Glove  cleaner,  earns  from  5s.  to  20s.  per 
week  according  to  season.  LTnable  to  work 
since  August,  kept  by  sister  and  brother.  Rent 
3s.  per  week. 

Widow.  Machinist,  earns  IDs.  per  week.  LTn- 
able to  work  since  June.  Lives  with  mother,  a 
widow,  who  is  keeping  her.  Rent  .5s.  per  week. 

Widow.  Rag  stripping,  6s.  per  week.  Lives  with 
daughter.    Three  children. 

Widow.  Husband  was  in  South  Eastern  Railway 
Audit  Department.  Has  £39  per  annum  from 
S.  E.  Railway  and  £23  per  annum  from  Rail- 
way Benevolent  Society. 
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Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906 — continued. 


Name. 


♦Sarah  W. 

Rohena  S. 
Annie  P. 
•Maud  B. 


Age. 


Suffering  from 


71 

30 
40 
22 


Sophia  Ward — continued. 
Epithelioma  of  anus 

Ovarian  cyst 

Operation  on  kidney  and 
ventral  fixation 

Appendicitis 


Remarks. 


Widow.  Allowed  3s.  parish  relief,  son  labourer 
in  Ireland,  allows  her  3s.  One  child.  Rent 
2s.  per  week. 

Married.  Husband,  fisherman,  earns  12s.  per 
week.    Four  children.    Rent  £7  per  year. 

Husband,  fishmonger,  earns  £1  per  week.  Two 
children.    Rent  6s.  6d.  per  week. 

Single.  Assists  her  mother  with  housework, 
entirely  dependent  on  two  brothers. 


Blizard  Waed— 20  beds  (Male  and  Female  Surgical). 


Mrs.  T.        -      -  - 

56 

Septic  hand 

Husband,  grocer's  assistant,  earns  30s.  a  week. 
Six  children.    Two  supported  at  home. 

Mrs.  K. 

40 

Septic  foot 

Husband,  clerk,  earns  30s.  a  week.    No  children. 

Florence  I.  - 

15 

Osteo-myelitis  of  tibia 

Father,   clerk.     Income  £2  (?)  a  week.  Four 
children,  all  being  supported  at  home. 

fAnnie  T.       -       -  - 

15 

Osteo-myelitis  of  tibia 

Father,  glass-bender,  earns  £1  a  week.  Seven 
children,  all  supported  at  home. 

Rachel  G      -       -  - 

4 

Post dinhtheritic  nvit^mia 

Father,  cabinet-maker.  Income  (?)  Five  children, 
all  supported  at  home. 

Mrs.  Alice  G.       -  - 

33 

Septic  knee 

Husband,  publican.  Do  not?  live  together.  Wife 
helped  by  mother  and  sister. 

Lilian  S. 

21 

Osteo-myelitis  of  femur 

Father,  surgical  instrument  maker,  earns  £2  10s. 
a  week,  patient  supported  by  him.  No  other 
children  at  home. 

♦Mrs.  H.        -      -  - 

48 

Septic  hand 

Husband,  labourer,  out  of  work.  Patient  earns 
8s.  a  week  as  "finisher"  to  tailor  when  well. 
One  married  daughter. 

fFlorence  K.  - 

24 

Suppurating  iliac  glands 

Ward-maid  at  Homerton  Fever  Hospital. 

•Edith  H. 

19 

Erysipelas  of  arm 

Domestic  servant,  earning  4s.  6d.  a  week. 

ivirs.  o.  - 

42 

OtJUl'li^  iiciii»-i  ctiivi  cti  ill 

Husband,  cigar-porter.  Earns  25s.  a  week. 
Helps  to  support  his  father  and  mother.  No 
children. 

•Ellen  S. 

37 

Compound  Pott's  fracture 
with  erysipelas 

Flower-seller,  earnings  various.  Husband  in- 
sane.  Supports  three  children. 

Mrs.  Ellen  W. 

50 

Suppurating  glands  of 
groin 

School-teacher.  Earns  £132  a  year.  Widow. 
Supports  one  sister. 

Louisa  D.  - 

2 

Noma 

Father,  horse-keeper,  earns  22s.  a  week.  Three 
little  children. 

tMary  I.        -  - 

18 

Septic  ankle 

Domestic  servant,  earning  £l2  a  year.  Helps  to 
support  mother.    Father  dead. 

•Mrs.  D. 

52 

Septic  hand 

Charing.  Husband,  painter,  out  of  work.  Sup- 
ports two  children. 

tLizzie  W.     -      -  - 

29 

Necrosis  of  jaw 

Cook.  Supports  herself,  has  no  one  dependent 
on  her. 

tAliceS. 

24 

Mammary  abscess  with 
erysipelas 

Tailoring,  earns  73.  a  week.  Husband  a  soldier, 
not  on  the  "  strength  " — one  baby. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D. 

23 

Pyrexia  following  labour 

Husband,  lighterman,  earns  25s.  a  week,  one 
baby. 

Mrs.  Agnes  S. 

30 

Septictemia 

Husband,  paint-mixer,  earns  30s.  a  week.  No 
one  dependent  on  them. 

Mrs.  Clara  D. 

22 

Septicaemia 

Husband,  gas  fitter,  earns  27s.  a  week.  One 
baby. 

Mrs.  Eliza  F. 

31 

Pyelo-nephritis  with 
endocarditis 

Husband,  stevedore,  earns  30s.  a  week.  Six 
children,  supported  at  home. 

Leah  R.       -      -  - 

36 

Septicaemia 

Husband,  clothes  cutter ;  earns  30s.  a  week. 
Two  children  at  home. 

Mrs.  Lucy  C. 

39 

Facial  erysipelas 

Husband,  labourer,  earns  18s.  a  week.  Seven 
children  under  14,  one  older  afj  work. 

♦Emily  T. 

22 

Fractured  femur 

Suicide.   No  children.   No  funds.    No  work. 

Caroline  R.  - 

52 

Curved  femur 

Husband,  a  coke  labourer,  earns  26s.  to  30s. 
weeldy.    Eight  children. 

Ethel  H. 

9 

Appendix  abscess 

Father  a  warehouseman.  In  fairly  good  circum- 
stances.  Five  children. 
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Name. 

Age. 

Suffering  from 

Remarks. 

Blizard  Ward — continued. 

fKateW. 

61 

Carcinoma  of  breast 

Earns  about  4s.  weekly  by  washing,  four  children 
live  at  home  and  help  her.    Nine  children. 

•Adelaide  C.- 

16 

Appendix  abscess 

Factory  girl,  earns  7s.    Gives  grandmother  5s. 

ctllQ  ilVcO  Willi  ilcl.      l>UllllIlg  UUIlllll^  ill  HOW. 

Annie  L.      -      -  - 

— - 

Lipoma 

Housekeeper  to  Fraser,  Limited.  Earns  14s. 
M ecKiy.  nuf5i-'dnv.i  la  iiuw  vvuiKiiig  lui  ij.v^.v^., 
earning  £2.  Has  been  out  of  work  for  long 
time  before. 

Louisa  Y.  - 

60 

Gall  stones 

Has  two  small  houses  ;  lives  in  one,  lets  the 
other  for  lis.  weekly.  Has  some  help  from 
married  sister.  Is  a  widow,  children  grown 
up. 

Father  is  inspector  of  telegraph  boys  in  G.P.O. 
xicib  tw  o  ciiiiureii. 

IvyB.   -       -       -  - 

15 

Perforated  gastric  ulcer 

Jessie  M.      -      -  - 

44 

Strangulated  hernia 

Husband  a  joiner,  earns  30s.  to  £2  weekly.  Two 
children. 

tAnnie  W.     -      -  - 

2ij 

Perforated  gastric  ulcer 

Husband,  iron  safe  maker.  Can  earn  £l  weekly 
wben  in  work,  wbich.  is  not  often.  No  children. 

Emma  B.      -      -  - 

57 

^Malignant  disease 

Husband  is  a  caretaker  of  the  Draper  Co.  Six 
cxiiiLiien  giuwu  up. 

Ellen  B.       -      -  - 

10 

Abscess  of  thigh 

Father  a  signalman  on  G  .E.  R.  Has  four  children. 

Annie  B.      -      -  - 

18 

1  Gastric  ulcer 

Clerk  in  typing  office.  Earns  10s.  weekly. 
Lives  at  home.    Eight  brothers  and  sisters. 

fEleanor  C.- 

22 

Pain  in  ear 

Comes  from  Isle  of  Man,  is  in  service  at 
Walthamstow.    Earns  5s.  weekly. 

Gertrude  R.  - 

8 

Throm.  lateral  sinus 

Father  a  clerk  in  fairly  good  circumstances. 
Has  eight  children. 

tAlice  L.       -      -  - 

22 

Supji.  antrum 

Husband  is  now  earning  £l  a  week.  He  is 
generally  out  of  work  (labourer).    One  child. 

Emma  F.      -       -  - 

20 

Appendicitis 

Pres.ser  in  ladies' under-clothes  factory.  Earns  9s. 
per  week.  Lives  at  home.  Three  brothers  and 
sisters. 

LilyH. 

21 

Appendix  abscess 

Does  dressmaking  at  home  in  a  small  way. 
Father  is  foreman  engineer  to  Yarrow,  Ltd. 
Three  brothers  and  sisters. 

MayH. 

13 

Paralysis 

Lives  with  aunts,  who  are  not  well  off.  Father 
is  a  schoolmaster  at  Staines,  has  no  mother. 

Norah  W. 

11 

Ex.  of  coccyx 

Goes  to  school.  Father  is  a  farmer  in  quite  com- 
fortable circumstances,  has  three  children. 

Rose  J.  - 

11 

Tub.  gland  of  cheek 

Goes  to  school.  Step-father  is  a  fitter,  has  four 
children. 

fBeatrice  H.  - 

40 

Tumour  of  breast 

White  tie  maker.  Earns  15s.  to  £1  weekly.  Has 
been  a  widow  sixteen  years.    Four  children. 

Bessie  0.      -      -  - 

24 

Appendicitis 

Lives  at  home  and  helps  her  mother,  who  is  a 
widow.    Has  a  small  farm. 

Blanche  H.  - 

26 

Hernia 

Earns  about  35s.  weekly.  Helps  to  keep  old 
father,  and  mother  is  a  milliner. 

Eliza  M. 

36 

Pelvic  abscess 

Husband  is  baker's  vanman.  Earns  24s.  weekly. 
Two  children. 

Emma  G.      -      -  - 

46 

Mastoid  disease 

Husband  is  a  cabman,  who  sometimes  gets  as 
much  as  15s.  weekly.  Patient  takes  a  few 
lodgers  when  well. 

CUAI 

iLOTTE  Ward — 28  beds  ("\\ 

omen's  iledical). 

•Caroline  C.  - 

19 

Rheumatism 

Tailoress,  earning  6s.  per  week.  No  one  depen- 
dent on  her.  Wages  not  continued  during 
sickness. 

tRebecca  B.- 

63 

Trigeminal  neuralgia 

Supported  by  married  children. 

Elizabeth  P.  - 

41 

Morbus  cordis 

Housework.    Husband  earns  £1  a  week. 

•Alice  K. 

20 

Morbus  cordis 

Cigarette  maker,  earns  12s.  per  week.  Wages  not 
continued  during  sickness. 

Eleanor  A.    -      -  - 

12 

Morbus  cordis 

Goes  to  school.    Father  in  work. 

Laura  B.      -      -  - 

44 

Morbus  cordis 

Housework.    Husband  earns  £1  a  week. 

•Ada  Pv.  - 

35 

Typhoid 

Housework.    Kept  by  mother  and  sister. 

Amelia  D.    -      -  - 

38 

Enteric 

Housework.  Husband  a  sailor,  sends  £l  5s.  a 
week. 
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Name. 


Jane  A. 

Alice  C. 

Violet  S. 
.  Elsie  K. 
♦Catherine  M. 

♦John  M, 
Annie  E.  H.  - 

fEvaF.  - 

Blanche  Alice  W. 
fEmily  L. 

Harriet  R. 

AmyT.- 

•j-Rebesca  P.  - 
*Alice  M. 

Eliza  G. 

♦Joseph  K. 

William  E.  - 
William  F.  - 

Charles  D.  - 

♦William  A.  - 
-flsaac  K, 

Henry  H. 

'Martin  McD.- 

Henry  W. 

Martin  G. 
"*Mary  B. 

Hachel  O. 
♦Elizabeth  M. 

♦Catherine  H. 
Ellen  S. 


Age. 


36 
23 

18  months 
17 
32 

18  months 
35 

27 

46 
48 

51 
37 

36 

26 

25 


Suffering  from 


Remarks. 


Charlotte  Ward — continued. 


Disseminated  sclerosis 

Paraplegia 

Bronchitis 
Morbus  cordis 
Morbus  cordis 

Enteric 
Nephritis 

Gastric  ulcer 

Graves'  disease 
Ascites 

Gastric  ulcer 

Dysentery 

Neuritis 
Dyspepsia 

Gastric  ulcer 


Shopkeeper,  earns  14s.  a  week.  Partially  sup- 
ported by  mother  and  sister.  Wages  not  con- 
tinued during  illness. 

Housework.    Husband  earns  23s.  a  week. 

Father  in  work. 

Nursemaid,  6s.  a  week.  Father  earns  25s.  a  week. 
Chocolate  work,  earns  16s.  a  week.  Parents  dead. 


Supports  herself, 
illness. 


Wages  not  continued  during 


Father,  a  labourer,  out  of  work. 

Brush  maker,  earns  6s.  a  week.  Husband, 
engine  driver,  earns  22s.  a  week. 

Boot  finisher,  earns  £1  a  month.  Wages  not 
continued  during  illness.  Husband,  boot 
maker,  earnings  uncertain. 

Unable  to  work.  Husband,  auctioneer,  25s. 
a  week. 

Bar  assistant,  earns  7s.  a  week.  Wages  not 
continued  during  illness.  Husband,  barman, 
16s.  a  week. 


Housework, 
a  week. 

Housework, 
a  week. 


Husband,  a  traveller,  earns  25s. 
Husband,  a  labourer,  earns  25s. 


Nurse,  (I)  earnings.   Supports  herself. 

Housemaid,  earns  £14  a  year.    Supports  herself. 
Wages  not  continued  during  sickness. 

Laundrymaid,   earns   10s.  a  week  (in  London 
Hospital).    Wages  continued  during  sickness. 


Ophthalmic  Ward — 21  beds  (Men  and  Women's  Surgical). 


41 

36 
62 

28 

52 
39 
76 
10 
43 

24 
47 

21 
70 

73 
51 


Entropion 

Wound  of  cornea 
Cataract 

Wound  of  cornea 

Rodent  ulcer 
Glaucoma 
Chronic  glaucoma 
Lamellar  cataract 
Dislocated  lens 

Trachoma 
Cataract 

Dilated  lachrymal  sac 
Glaucoma 

Sarcoma  of  eyes 
Cataract 


Earns  12s.  to  14s.  per  week  as  shoe  finisher. 
Mother  dependent  upon  him.  Wages  not 
continued.    Nothing  coming  in. 

Earns  £2  a  week,  metal  plate  worker.  Wife  and 
seven  children. 

Engine  driver,  earns  £]  6s.  a  week.  Wife. 
Employers  allow  8s.  per  week.  He  also 
receives  12s.  per  week  from  Oddfellows  Club. 

Steam  ploughman,  earns  26s.  a  week  (about). 
Wages  not  continued.  Receives  18s.  per  week 
from  insurance  company. 

Labourer,  earns  14s.  per  week.  Nothing  coming 
in  during  illness. 

Boatswain,  earns  £1  10s.  Wife  and  three 
children.    Nothing  coming  in  during  illness. 

Oil  shop,  has  saved  enough  to  keep  himself  and 
wife. 

Father  a  master  tailor  (well  off).  Wife  and  four 
children. 

Postman,  earns  £1  12s.  a  week.  Mother,  wife 
and  son  dependent  on  him.  Receiving  full 
wages,  also  10s.  per  M'eek  from  slate  club. 

Seaman,  earns  one  guinea  a  week.  Nothing 
coming  in. 

Washing  and  charing,  earns  5s.  to  7s.  till  lately, 
now  cannot  see  at  all.  Nothing  coming  in 
except  6s.  per  week,  which  has  been  allowed  by 
the  parish  for  the  past  month. 

Laundrymaid.  Unable  to  work  for  two  years 
owing  to  defective  eyesight.  In  West  Ham 
Union  for  last  five  months. 

Trouser  finisher,  earns  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  week. 
Nothing  coming  in  during  sickness. 

Husband  a  glove-cutter,  earns  about  24s.  a  week. 
One  child. 
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Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906 — continued. 


Name. 


Elizabeth  C. 

Amy  C. 
Florence  B. 

Ellen  H. 


♦Frederick  W. 


» Alfred  B. 


•Frederick  E.  - 


♦George  T. 


George  B. 
♦Henry  H. 

♦Thomas  L. 


Willie  H. 

Edward  E. 
•Alfred  F. 

♦Joseph  F. 
Jauies  P. 

♦Samuel  G. 

John  C. 
♦Alfred  C. 

♦Charles  J. 
♦Alfred  B. 
♦Arthur  W. 
•Richard  D. 

.fames  F. 
tAlfred  W, 

Frank  S 
Willie  P. 


Age. 


34 

H 
7 


31 


35 


31 


63 


7 
14 

.53 


6 
18 

52 
54 

44 

13 
21 

38 
38 
51 

54 

11 
35 

7 

10 


Suffering  from 


Remarks. 


Ophthalmic  Ward — continued 
Lachrymal  obstruction 


Lamella  cataract 

Ecchymosis  of 
conjunctiva 

Lachrymal  abscess 


Husband  a  postman,  earns  £l  17s.  a  week.  Two 
children. 


Father  out  of  work.    Mother  gets  what  she  can 
by  cleaning.    Five  children. 


Harrison  Ward— 28  beds  (Men's  Medical). 


Spleno  medullarj' 
leukiemia 


Sciatica  and  functional 
disease 

Spastic  paraplegia 


Failing  heart 


Rheumatic  fever 

General  paralysis  of  the 
insane  (congenital) 

Pneumonia 


Broncho-pneumonia, 
after  neglected  measles 

Rheumatic  fever 

Rheumatism  and 
pericarditis 

Failing  heart 

Pleurisy 

Acute  nephritis 

Enteric 
Diabetes  and  scabies 

Nephritis 
Bronchitis 


Nephritis  and  failing 
heart 

Sciatica 


Rheumatism  and 
morbus  cordis 

Rheumatic  fever 


Enteric 
Rheumatism 


Labourer,  out  of  work  last  one  and  a  half  years. 
Single.  Lives  with  mother  and  sister,  who  keep 
him. 

Warehouseman,  out  of  work  since  June.  Has 
wife  and  one  child  and  his  father  (who  has  lost 
right  arm).    Wife  is  a  machinist. 

Ironmoulder,  not  able  to  work  since  August. 
Wife,  two  children  and  his  mother  dependent 
on  patient.  Has  been  drawing  club  money 
since  August. 

Not  able  to  work  this  year.  Wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, ages  4J  and  2  years.  Teetotaller.  Saved 
a  little  money  which  they  have  been  living  on 
this  year,  but  he  is  now  going  to  the  infirmary. 

Has  a  step-father. 

Should  be  taken  care  of  by  someone,  as  his  mother 
is  dead. 

Labourer,  out  of  work  two  months.  Single. 
Walked  the  streets  four  nights  before  admitted. 
Now  going  to  convalescent  home.  Hospital 
providing  clothes. 


Father,  cooper. 

Labourer,  earning  I7s.  Single,  pays  mother  for 
board.  Wages  not  continued.  Nothing 
coming  in. 

Tailor  by  trade,  not  able  to  work  for  last  ten 
months.    Wife  takes  in  washing. 

Carman,  earns  28s.  Wife  tries  to  get  washing 
while  husband  in  hospital.  Not  in  any  club. 
Wages  not  continued. 

Traveller  in  South  Africa.  Single.  Has  less 
than  £3  in  the  world,  and  will  never  be  able  to 
work  again. 

Schoolboy.  Father  a  carman.  Wife  and  seven 
children. 

Clerk,  earns  21s.  Single,  will  not  be  able  to 
follow  his  work.  Not  in  any  club.  Will 
shortly  be  sent  to  the  infirmary. 

Painter,  earns  on  an  average  20s.  Single.  Not 
in  any  club.  Will  probably  go  to  the  infirmary. 

Labourer,  earns  26s.  Widower,  helps  to  keep  his 
father.    Not  in  any  club.   No  means. 

Labourer,  but  his  disease  prevents  his  working. 
Wife  to  keep.    Receiving  allowance  from  club. 

Newsagent,  25s.  per  week.  Wife  and  four 
children,  eldest  9  years  old.  Not  in  club. 
Nothing  coming  in.  Samaritan  Society  paying 
5s.  9d.  per  week  for  their  lent. 

Schoolboy. 

Clothes-cutter,  25s.  Wife  and  two  children,  13 
years  and  11  years.  Wages  not  continued. 
Receiving  an  allowance  from  club. 

Schoolboy. 
Schoolboy. 
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Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906— continued. 


Name. 


♦Henry  O. 

•Thomas  K. 
George  W. 

•Alfred  P. 

•George  L. 


Age. 


Suflering  from 


31 

49 
32 

69 

30 


Remarks. 


Harrison  Wa,rd— continued. 
Diabetes 


Granular  kidney 
epistaxis 

Rheumatic  fever 


Tabes  dorsalis 


Progressive  muscular 
atrophy 


Coachman,  out  of  work  two  years  because  of 
diabetes.  Single.  Receiving  nothing  from 
club,  owing  to  having  been  ill  so  long.  Will 
probably  be  sent  to  the  infirmary. 

Labourer,  out  of  work.  Widower,  no  children. 
No  means. 

Fish  porter,  earns  25s.  Wife  and  three  little 
children.  Receiving  15s.  per  week  from  his 
employer. 

Keeps  a  little  shop.  Has  incontinence  of  urine 
and  faece.s,  has  to  go  to  infirmary  as  his  wife  is 
also  aged  and  cannot  afford  to  keep  him. 

Labourer,  cannot  get  work  on  account  of  his 
disease.  Single.  Mother  does  washing  and 
sewing,  and  keeps  patient  when  at  home. 


EowsELL  Ward— 24  beds  (Men's  Surgical). 


♦Reginald  T.  • 

31 

Acute  septic  leg  and  knee 

Potman.    Wife  and  four  children,  one  4  months 
old.    Earns  .30s.  a  week.    No  club,  and  has 
nothing  coming  in.     Pays  7s.  a  week  rent. 
T?pf>Pivp><  7^  from  M      S  S 

•Joseph  P.     -      -  - 

73 

Carbuncle 

Shoeblack.    Earns  from  2d.  to  6d.  a  day.  No 
pliiH      T\o  noiTip  ot,nfr  t.Viflii  wftcrmp'  lioimps 

tJohnE. 

29 

Septic  hand 

Has  wife  and  one  child.     Earns  about  6d.  an 
hour.    No  club.    Has  no  pay  coming  in.  Pays 
5s.  a  week  rent. 

♦Walter  R.  - 

56 

Cellulitis  of  eye 

Wife  is  64,  too  old  to  work.    Two  step-sons  have 
been  helping.    Two  months'  rent  owing.    4s.  a 
week,  application  for  help  now  before  M.C.S.S. 
ijiLuucx,  tea,  bu^aij  piuvicicci  uy  yoLicty  axitJauy, 

Robert  C.     -      -  - 

— 

Septic  hand 

Milkman.    In  a  club  which  pays  him  12s.  a  week, 
ys.  ou.  goeh  in  icni.      xxd.^  a  \viie  auu.  loui 
children,  two  of  whom  go  to  work.    Earns  253. 
to  305. 

♦James  B.      -      -  - 

16 

Septic  leg 

Has  spent  the  last  three  years  in  hospital  and 
infirmary.    Father  a  labourer.     "Unable  to 
come  up  before  Sunday  owing  to  work." 

BertW. 

10 

Septic  glands  of  neck 

Father  is  a  dustman. 

Isaac  M.      -      -  - 

6 

Septic  hand 

Father  is  a  tailor,  earns  about  25s.  a  week. 

William  C.  • 

49 

Septic  knee 

Rivetter,  earns  about  20s.  to  25s.  a  week.  Club 
in  shop,  pays  10s.  a  week.   Sick  fund. 

Valentine  B.  - 

10 

Septic  hand 

Father  is  a  butcher's  assistant,  28s.  to  30s.  weekly. 
Sent  in  by  doctor  as  hospital  case. 

tSamuel  W.   -      -  - 

20 

Septic  hand 

Single.    Printer  hy  trade.    Earns  17s.  weekly. 
No  club.    Wages  not  continued.  Dependent 
on  father. 

♦Leonard  S.  - 

11 

Osteo-myelitii 

Father  is  out  of  work  at  present.    Bricklayer  by 
trade.     Wages  average  £1  weekly.     Wife  is 
doing  odd  work.    Two  other  children. 

William  F.  - 

36 

Abscess  of  thigh 

Chemical  worker.    Earns  24s.  a  week.    Is  in  a 
"  yard  club."    Gets  no  definite  help.  Wages 
not  continued. 

Henry  R.     •      -  - 

16 

Osteo-myelitis 

Chemical  labourer.    16s.  a  week  wages.  Lives 
with  and  helps  parents.    Wages  not  continued. 

Henry  C.      -      -  - 

27 

Iliac  abscess 

Coal  porter.    Earns  a.bout  20s.  to  25s.  a  week. 
Has  wife  and  child,  aged  3  years.  Nothing 
coming  in  at  all.    Samaritan  Society  paying 
rent. 

Elijah  M.  - 

64 

Gangrene 

Earns  27s.  a  week  as  lavatory  attendant.  Getting 
12s.  allowed  while  disabled.     All  children 
married. 

•Alfred  H.     -      -  - 

26 

Multiple  abscess 

Single.  Works  on  barges.  No  fixed  home.  Earns 
£1  weekly.    No  club.    Nothing  coming  in. 

tJohn  L.- 

68 

Gangrene 

Can  do  no  work.    Children  keep  him. 

•George  W.    -      -  - 

54 

Has  gangrene  of  both 
feet 

Is  working  engineer  on  ship,  earnings  precarious. 
Average,  £l  weekly.    Is  a  widower  with  two 
sons,  both  married.    Nothing  coming  in  during 
illness. 
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Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  imQ— continued. 


Name. 


►William  C. 


♦Albert  S. 


tFrederick  H,  - 

Thomas  B.  - 
♦Frederick  G.  - 

Robert  M. 

Harry  S. 

Vincent  C.  - 

Frank  P. 
Joseph  N. 
Louis  C. 

William  B.  - 
Henry  F. 
Edward  H.  - 
tJohn  B. 

William  W.  - 
tArthur  R.  - 

tWilliam  H.  - 

tGeorge  R. 
tDavid  L. 

Harold  G.  - 

William  G.  - 
tCliarles  J.  - 


Age. 


49 


18 


Sufi'ering  from 


Rowsell  Ward — continued. 
Ludwig's  angina 

Osteo-myelitis 


Remarks. 


Is  a  carman  out  of  work.  Average  pay,  18s.  9d. 
to  20s.  a  week.  No  children.  Wife  earns  few 
shillings  at  a  seed  shop.  Rent  3s.  9d.  a  week. 
Nothing  except  wife's  earnings. 

Father  has  fits.  Is  in  the  infirmary  now.  Boy 
lives  with  his  aunt.  Was  a  porter  at  Bryant 
&  May's  till  his  illness.  Wages,  9s.  a  week. 
No  club.    Nothing  coming  in. 


Talbot  Ward— 25  beds  (Men's  Surgical). 


51 

62 

60 

28 

18 

13 

10 
12 
71 

33 

40 
58 
53 

19 
38 

24 

39 
25 

17 

19 
30 


Haemorrhoids 

Fractured  patella 

Endothelioma  of  jaw 

Hernia 

Appendicitis 

Fractured  femur 

Ruptured  urethra 

Lacerated  foot 
Enlarged  prostate 

Fistula 
Haemorrhoids 
?  Bladder  case 
Fractured  tibia 

Haematuria 
Synovitis  of  knee 

Fractured  tibia 

Appendicitis 
Hernia 

Lateral  sinus 

Mastoid 
Appendicitis 


Married.  Machinist.  Rent  6s.  per  week. 
Patient  has  seven  children  grown  up.  He  is 
dependent  on  them.   No  wages  during  illness. 

Widower.  Hatter.  Rent  3s.  a  week.  Patient 
lives  alone.  Has  9s.  lid.  a  week  from  trades 
union  now  he  is  ill. 

Married.  Carpenter.  Rent  5s.  a  week.  Not 
able  to  work.  Six  sons.  Dependent  on  them, 
except  for  6s.  a  week  from  club. 

Single.  Viewer  of  guns.  Patient  is  having  three- 
quarters  pay,  27s.  a  week.  No  one  dependent 
on  him. 

Single.  Clerk  in  shipping  oifioe.  Patient  is 
earning  18s.  per  week.  Living  at  home. 
Wages  continued  during  illness. 

Father,  traveller.  Father  earns  50s.  per  week. 
Six  children.  Two  boys  and  one  girl  earning 
a  little. 

Father,  porter,  who  earns  5s.  per  day  when  in 
work.  Four  children,  eldest  earns  10s.  per  week. 

Father  a  tailor,  who  earns  30s.  per  week.  Six 
children.    Two  earning  a  little. 

Married.  Wood-carver.  Patient  unable  to  work 
for  some  years,  is  living  on  savings,  has  two 
children  grown  up. 

Single.  Theological  student.  Patient  is  de- 
pendent on  friends  to  finish  his  studies. 

Single.  Mining  student.  Patient  has  no  work. 
Friends  comfortably  off. 

Married.  General  shop.  Rent  10s.  a  week. 
Wife  and  daughter  dependent  on  him. 

Married.  Labourer.  Rent  7s.  a  week.  Patient 
has  two  daughters,  one  an  invalid,  one  earning 
2s.  ed.  per  week.  24s.  per  week  fi'om  clubs,  no 
other  money. 

Single.  Engineer.  Earns  25s.  per  week  when  in 
work.  Nothing  coming  in  now.  Lives  at  home. 

Married.  Warehouseman.  Rent  8s.  per  week. 
No  work  for  two  months  ;  three  children  under 
11.    Living  on  savings  and  help  from  friends. 

Married.  Labourer.  Rent  4s.  3d.  per  week. 
Earns  25s.  per  week  when  in  work,  no  club, 
has  one  child.  Nothing  coming  in  now.  Will 
probably  be  helped  by  the  Samaritan  Society. 

Single.  Ship's  steward.  No  work  for  seven 
weeks.   Nothing  coming  in  now. 

Single.  Gardener.  Earns  18s.  per  week  when  in 
work,  helps  keep  mother.  Nothing  coming  in 
now. 

Single.  Plumber.  Earns  10s.  a  week  when  in 
work,  is  having  10s.  a  week  from  club  now 
Lives  at  home. 

Single.  Painter's  apprentice.  Earns  10s.  a  week 
nothing  coming  in  now.    Lives  with  sister. 

Married.  Tram  driver.  Rent  7s.  6d.  per  week. 
Earns  27s.  6d.  per  week  when  in  work.  No 
club,  six  children  under  9  years.  Nothing 
when  not  in  work,  but  place  kept  vacant. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Hon.  Sydney  Holland  and  Mr.  I..  W.  Morris  {Q.  32798). 


Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  \QOQ— continued. 


Name. 


tGeorge  G. 
*  George  R. 


Harold  H. 
-fThomas  W. 


fJohn  F. 

♦Joseph  K 

*George  ]). 
-j- Henry  B. 

George  F. 

William  B. 
''Thomas  G. 

jGeorge  F. 

Michael  C. 
"♦George  F. 
♦John  C- 
*William  M. 


Tercy  S. 
^'Thomas  R. 


*John  A. 


♦Arthur  B. 


"Charles  P. 


Suffering  from 


Remarks. 


George  Ward — 27  beds  (Men's  Medical). 


16 


59 


9 
48 


33 

17 

64 
40 
47 
63 
40 

40 

19 

25 
39 
36 

5 
17 

41 

30 

53 


Bronchitis  and  nephritis 
Carcinoma 

Rheumatism 
Aneurysm 

Diabetes 

Enteric 


Aortic  regurgitation 
and  nephritis 

Haematemesis 


Stricture  of  oesophagus 
Nephritis 

Morbus  cordis 

Mitral  stenosis 
Cerebral  tumour 
Haematemesis 
Nephritis 

Pleurisy  and  effusion 
Pneumonia 

Pleurisy  and  pneumonia 

Cerebral  tumour 

Neuritis 


Packing-case  work,  earns  9s.  per  week.  Not  able 
to  work  since  October  8th.  Lives  with  parents. 
Not  in  any  club.    Nothing  coming  in  now. 

General  smith  and  grate  fitter.  Earns  29s.,  not 
able  to  work  since  July.  Married,  two  children. 
Receiving  14s.  per  week  from  club.  Recently 
discharged  from  hospital. 


Labourer,  earns  30s.  per  week.  Ill  since  October. 
Wife  and  four  children,  two  girls  earning  6s. 
per  week.  Wages  not  continued.  Receives  9s. 
ptr  week  from  club. 

Gardener,  wages  23s.  per  week.  Not  able  to  work 
since  September  23rd.  Wife  and  one  child. 
Wages  not  continued.  Receives  lis.  per  week 
from  club. 

Painter,  was  earning  15s.  per  week  until  May 
out  of  work  since.  Been  in  hospital  since 
October  13th.  Lives  with  parents.  Not  in 
any  club. 

Tailor.  Ill  seven  months  at  home,  earned  about 
10s.  until  October.  Wife  only  ;  she  is  now  in 
infirmary.    Has  now  no  means  whatever. 

Marine  engineer,  has  been  able  to  earn  between 
£3  and  £4  weekly,  but  not  since  June  ;  has  no 
money  now.  Unmarried. 

Labourer,  earning  30s.  per  week  until  October. 
Wife  and  one  daughter.  Receiving  10s.  per 
week  from  club,  which  will  last  for  ten  weeks. 

Dock  labourer.  Has  been  unable  to  work  for 
three  years,  has  a  pension  of  13s.  lid.  per  week. 
Wife  and  two  children,  one  girl  at  service. 

Printer,  had  regular  work  until  August  at  39s. 
per  week,  not  able  to  work  since.  Wife  and 
three  children.  Receives  18s.  per  week  from 
"  Hearts  of  Oak,"  which  lasts  for  six  months, 
and  half  that  sum  for  a  further  six  months. 

Commercial  traveller.  Has  not  been  able  to 
work  for  five  years.  Wife  has  a  small  shop, 
but  can  scarcely  earn  enough  to  support  family. 
Two  children. 

Tailor,  works  with  his  father  occasionally,  does 
not  receive  any  regular  earnings.  Has  ten 
brothers  and  sisters,  one  or  two  at  work. 

Fireman.  Not  done  any  work  since  April.  Wife 
works  at  a  match  factory.  Wife  and  one  child. 
No  means.    Not  in  any  club. 

Baker,  not  able  to  work  since  August,  earns  24s. 
per  week.  Wife  and  three  children,  none  at 
work.    Not  in  any  club.    Nothing  coming  in. 

Carman.  Had  regular  work  until  October,  earn- 
ing then  22s.  per  week.  Wife  and  one  child, 
also  supports  his  father  and  mother-in-law. 
Wages  not  continued.  Not  in  any  club.  No- 
thing coming  in. 

Barman.  Used  to  earn  21s.  per  week,  has  been 
out  of  work  for  five  months.  Lives  with 
parents.    Not  in  any  club. 

Painter.  Eyesight  so  bad  not  able  to  work,  has 
not  earned  anything  since  Easter.  Unmarried. 
No  means  whatever. 

Ironmonger.  Was  earning  50s.  per  week  until 
about  three  months  ago.  Has  been  in  hospital 
since.  Wife  and  two  children.  Not  in  any 
club,  but  firm  making  small  weekly  allowance 
till  Christmas. 

Boilermaker.  Was  earning  £2  per  week  until 
six  months  ago.  Not  done  anything  since. 
Wife  dependent  on  him.  Receiving  os.  per  week 
from  Boiler  Makers'  Society.  This  allowance 
lasts  for  twenty-six  weeks  only. 
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Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906 — continued. 


Name. 

Age. 

Suffering  from 

Remarks. 

George  Ward — continued. 

♦  A  If  rorl  T?           .  . 

oo 

Dilated  stomach 

Printing  on  oil  cans.  Not  been  able  to  work  for 
twelve  months,  was  earning  .30s.  per  week. 
Wife  dependent  on  him.  Receives  9s.  per  week 
from  club. 

Edward  W.  - 

4 

Tubercular  peritonitis 

Arthur  P.. 

17 

Mitral  stenosis 

Bootmaker.  Earns  7s.  per  week,  not  well  for 
six  months.  Four  in  family,  one  girl  at  work. 
Lives  with  parents.    Not  in  any  club. 

♦.John  D.       -      -  - 

32 

Nephritis 

Porter.  Has  not  done  any  work  since  March. 
Single. 

Char 

RiNGTON  Ward — 28  beds 

(Men's  Medical). 

♦Richard  K.  - 

44 

Oesophageal  obstruction 

Waterside  labourer,  earns  30s.  per  week— not  re- 
gular work.  Wife  and  four  children.  No 
wages  now.   Not  in  any  club. 

♦Harry  C.      -      -  - 

27 

Colotomy 

Grocer's  assistant,  not  been  able  to  work  for 
twelve  months.  Receiving  2s.  per  week  from 
club. 

tCharles  McC. 

.53 

Haematemesis 

Coal  porter,  earns  £3  per  week.  Wife  and  ten 
children.  No  wages.  No  club.  One  boy  earns 
8s.  per  week. 

27 

Enteric  fever 

Rabbit  hawker,  earns  about  15s.  per  week.  Wife 
and  one  child  living  now  with  mother.  No 
club.   Nothing  coming  in. 

tThomasF.  - 

44 

Pleural  effusion 

General  labourer,  earns  30s.  per  week,  one  son, 
aged  17,  at  work.  Wife  and  five  children.  No 
wages  now.   Receives  7s.  per  week  from  club. 

tWilliam  B.    -      -  - 

22 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Potman,  earns  15s.  per  week.  No  wages  during 
sickness.  Receiving  £2  5s.  per  quarter  as  Army 

♦Robert  S.  - 

44 

Pneumonia  cystitis  and 
tabes 

Stevedore,  earns  about  15s.  per  week,  not  regular 
work.    No  club.   No  wages  now. 

Sidney  W.  - 

24 

Enteric  fever 

Hospital  porter,  earns  23s.  per  week.  Wife  and 
one  child.   Receiving  half  pay  now. 

William  W.  - 

40 

Aneurysm 

Postman,  since  admission  receives  pension  2s,  6d. 
per  day.    Wife  and  four  children. 

Arthur  J.     -      -  - 

12 

Acute  rheumatism 

Father  a  glass-cutter.    Nine  in  family. 

Alfred  H       -       -  - 

52 

(^irrho'?!'^  of  livpr  find 
ascites 

Rfiilwftv  r'lprV   f-*.^  r>pr  wpek      Wife  ReceivinP' 

30s.  per  week  now. 

Williams.    -      -  - 

Abdominal  pain 

Schoolboy. 

•Isaac  S.       .      .  - 

12 

Enteric  fever 

Father  blind,  five  in  family. 

John  M.       .      -  - 

37 

Aortic  disease 

Naval  seaman,  earns  £4  5s.  per  month.  No  club. 

wjifi'pci  now     T^PfPivp^  Q'^  Ttpr  wppk"  iiPii'^inn 

•  \I.orri<!  S        -       -  - 

18 

^  PriPiimonifl 

TTfiwVpr  pfiTTT^  1 0"?    to  1  fS^  npr  wppV      No  f*lnH 
Nothing  coming  in  now. 

George  P.     -      -  - 

57 

Malignant  disease  of  lung 

Foreman  in  brewery,  earns  32s.  a  week.  Wife 
finfl  onp  (*liilH     ftincp  dpflH 

♦Alfred  M.  - 

38 

Failing  heart 

Bricklayer,  earns  about  18s.  per  week,  not  been 
able  to  work  for  twelve  months.  No  club. 
Nothing  coming  in  now. 

Alfred  D.  - 

8 

Haematuria 

Father  a  baker. 

.John  M.       -      -  - 

8 

Subacute  nephritis 

Father  a  gunmaker. 

Hyman  M.    -      -  - 

16 

Mitral  disease 

Father  a  bootmaker. 

Fdwin  B.      -      -  - 

28 

Hn^riital  i"iorter  pflrrm  94^  r>pr  week  F^ither 
dependent  on  patient.  No  club.  Receiving 
half  wages  now. 

♦Thomas  T.    -      -  - 

52 

Malignant  disease 
(abdominal) 

Market  porter,  earns  24s.  per  week,  irregular  work 
Wife  and  four  children. 

Gloi 

JCESTER  Ward— 29  beds  (] 

Glen's  Surgical). 

John  S.- 

55 

Dup  lytren  s  contraction 

Bricklayer,  30s.  per  week.  Club,  14s.  4^d.  Single. 

James  B.      -      -  - 

18 

Varicocele 

Bricklayer,  24s.  per  week.     Single.     No  club 
Nothing  coming  in. 

George  W.    -      -  - 

49 

Concuscion 

Bricklayer,  26s.  per  week.  Widower.  No  club. 
Nothing  coming  in. 
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Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906 — continued. 


Age. 

ouneriiig  iium 

xveuiai  Kb. 

Gloucester  Ward — co 

ntinued. 

James  P.      -      -  - 

7 

Fractured  tibia 

Father  a  labourer,  24s.  per  week.   Four  children. 

♦James  W.     -      -  - 

13 

Arthritis 

Mother  a  dressmaker.   Five  children  to  support. 

Albert  J. 

10 

Swelling  of  ankle 

Father  a  fish-curer.  25s.  per  week.  Two  children. 

t;i_„  1  fir 

a  red  W . 

13 

Fractured  femur 

Father  a  ship's  labourer  earning  28s.  per  week. 
Two  children. 

Williams.  - 

22 

Bullet  wound  in  thigh 

Soldier.   Single.    15s.  per  week.   Nothing  com- 
ing in  during  sickness. 

Alexander  McE,.  - 

28 

Fractured  ribs 

Stoker,  30s.  per  week.    Single.   Nothing  during 
sickness. 

John  M.       .      -  - 

46 

Contused  knee 

G.E.R.  porter.  ,  £2  per  week.    Club  money  (2 
clubs)  £1  15s.   Six  children. 

William  L.  - 

50 

Perforating  ulcer  of  foot 

G.E.R.  porter,  26s.  per  week.    Club  money  (2 
clubs)  £1  6s.   One  child. 

William  W.  - 

52 

Pott's  fracture 

18s.  per  week.   Wife  only. 

George  S.     -      -  - 

13 

Hernia 

Father  commercial  traveller.    Wife  and  three 
children. 

Arthur  ±5.  - 

16 

Hammer  toe 

Page  boy,  5s.  a  week.   Lives  in. 

William  n..  - 

bo 

Fistula  in  ano 

Iron-worker,  30s.  per  week.    Club  money  5s. 
Four  in  family. 

Aubrey  F.- 

18 

Appendicitis 

Single.   Boilermakers'  Club,   Out  of  work. 

James  P.      -      -  - 

46 

Sacral  tumour 

Tea  packer,  wife  and  child.   Wages  24s.  per  week. 
£l  per  week  from  slate  clubs. 

♦Michael  D.  - 

57 

Varicose  veins 

Widower.   Labourer,  out  of  work. 

Alberts. 

15 

Fractured  femur 

Office  boy.   8s.  per  week.    Lives  at  home. 

♦Arthur  L.     -       -  - 

23 

Hernia 

Painter,  out  of  work.   Wife  only.   No  club. 

Samuel  A.    -      -  - 

14 

Hydrocele 

Schoolboy. 

T  '                        1  ) 

±  rancis  r .     -       -  - 

23 

Varicose  veins 

Single.    Fireman,  22s.  per  week.   Slate  club,  lOs. 
per  week. 

♦John  G.        -      -  - 

50 

Fractured  pelvis 

Labourer,  25s.  per  week.   Wife  and  six  children. 
No  club. 

Wilfrid  C.  - 

18 

Appendix  abscess 

Under  gamekeeper,  1.3s.  per  week.     Lives  at 
home,  contributes  6s. 

William  N.  - 

11 

Old  osteo-myelitis 

Father  a  labourer,  27s.  per  week.     Wife  and  five 
children. 

Edward  H.- 

7 

Hernia 

Father  a  platelayer.    Five  children.   Wages  22s. 
to  24s.  per  week. 

Alfred  H.     -      -  - 

15 

Injury  to  head 

Father  a  labourer. 

Henry  D.- 

7 

Fractured  femur 

Father  a  hammerman.   Three  children,  263.  per 
week. 

Arthur  W.    -      -  - 

19 

Hernia 

Postman,  wages  14s.  per  week.    Two  clubs,  198. 
Lives  at  home.   Contributes  lOs. 

Albert  rL.      -       -  - 

17 

Hammer-toes 

oaDinei-inaKer.    ijives  at  nome,  no  wagea. 

Thomas  R.  - 

11 

Arthritis 

Father  a  machinist,  out  of  work.    Five  children. 

Robert  W.  - 

20 

Varicose  veins 

Shop  assistant,  lives  at  home,  contributes  93. 
Wages  18s.  per  week.   No  club.   Nothing  dur- 
ing sickness. 

tHugh  H.      -      -  - 

27 

Varicocele 

Ship's  steward,  £10    per    mouth.      No  club. 
Nothing  during  sickness. 

Jeremiah  C.  - 

62 

Fractured  tibia 

Carman,  29s.  per  week.   Four  in  family.  From 
yard  club,  12s.  per  week. 

Ro 

IHSCHILD  \ 

Vaed— 27  beds  (Jewish  Me 

n's  Medical  and  Surgical). 

Morris  S.      -      -  - 

18 

Hernia 

Shipping  clerk,  303.  a  week.   No  one  dependent. 
Wages  continued  during  illness. 

Barnett  D,  - 

32 

Hernia 

Commercial  traveller.    £4  a  month.  _  Helps  to 
keep  father.   Wages  continued  during  illness. 

WoolfM.  - 

7 

Mucocele 

Father  a  cabinet-maker,  earns  about  25s.  per 
week.   Four  other  children. 

Samuel  S  - 

7 

Abscess  of  foot 

Israel  B.       -      -  - 

15 

Tuberculous  ankle 

Father  a  vendor,  average  earnings  £1  a  week. 
Five  other  children. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Hon.  Sydney  Holland  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Morris  [Q.  32798). 


Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906 — continued. 


Name. 


*  Harry  B. 

♦Solomon  T.  - 

Aaron  M. 

Philip  R.  - 

'♦Solomon  K.  - 

Isaac  K. 
^Nathan  G.  - 

Lewis  L. 
*Isaac  C. 

Lewis  G. 
■*  Morris  S, 

♦Abraham  F, 

.Jack  M. 
♦Lazarus  J.  - 

♦Louis  L. 

Louis  W. 
♦Benjamin  Z. 

"Isaac  S. 
Marcus  F. 

♦Archibald  B. 
Thomas  B.  - 
■flulward  W.  - 

Herbert  E.  - 
Daniel  .J. 
-•Richard  H.  - 

:Sidnoy  W. 


Age. 


35 

22 
22 
27 

40 

10 
32 

40 
36 


14 
57 

26 


50 
35 

20 
28 

26 
10 

17 
41 
15 

6 
45 
33 

33 


Suffering  from 


Remarks. 


Rothschild  Ward — continued. 


Compound  fracture  of 
tibia 


Ureteric  calculus 

Abdominal  symptoms 

Hernia 

Appendix  sinus 

Contracted  knee 
Enteric 

Jaundice  ascites 
Bronchitis 

Intra-cranial  tumour 

Carcinoma  of  oesopha- 
gus 

Pneumonia 

Rheumatism 
Granular  kidney 

Aortic  incompetence 

Rheumatism 
Pneumonia 

?  Mastoid 
Enteric 


Painter  by  trade,  earns  30s.  a  week  when  in  work. 
Wife  only.  No  money  coming  in  except  6s. 
per  week  allowed  by  Samaritan  Society.  Wife 
earns  a  few  shillings  as  cleaner. 

Cabinet  maker,  28s.  per  week,  unable  to  work  for 
seven  months.  Nothing  coming  in.  Helped 
by  father. 

General  dealer,  out  of  work  three  months. 
Helped  by  father  during  illness,  but  he  earns 
only  25s.  per  week. 

Machiner.  When  at  work  earns  30s.  a  week. 
Wife  and  two  children,  both  abroad.  Wages 
continued. 

Presser,  out  of  work  since  last  December.  Wife 
and  six  children,  all  too  young  to  work. 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  allow  15s.  per  week. 


Tailor,  IBs.  a  week, 
not  continued. 
Guardians. 


Wife  and  one  child.  Wages 
Helped  by  Jewish  Board  of 


Furrier.  45s.  a  week.  Wife  and  two  children. 
Business  carried  on  during  illness  by  relatives. 

Boot-finisher,    15s.   a   week.     Wife  and  five 

children.     Wages  not  continued.  Receives 

about  15s.  per  week  from  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians. 

An  apprentice. 

Tailor,  27s.  a  week. 

Boot-laster,  out  of  work  three  months.  Helps 
to  keep  father  and  mother.  Saved  a  little 
money.    Lives  now  on  savings. 


Machiner,  10s.  a  week.  Wages  not  continued. 
Children  help. 

Tailor,  25s.  a  week.  Wife  and  seven  children. 
Wages  not  continued.  Has  saved  money. 
Living  on  savings. 

Tailor's  cutter,  .30s.  a  week.  Wages  not  continued. 
Mother  helps. 

Boot-laster,  28s.  a  week.  Wife  and  three  children. 
Wages  not  continued.  Not  helped  by  any 
society. 

Boot-laster,  25s.  a  week.  Wages  not  continued. 
Has  saved  money.    Living  now  on  savings. 


Wellington  Ward— 26  beds  (Men's  Surgical). 


Varicocele 
Pyloric  stricture 
Naso-pharjmgeal  tumour 

Mastoid  abscess 
Uljstructive  jaundice 
Sinus  of  back 

Fractured  patella 


Junior  clerk,  no  work,  last  place  16s.  per  week. 
Nothing  coming  in  during  illness. 

Draughtsman,  £3  10s.  One  girl  earns  10s.  per 
week.    No  wages  during  illness. 

Father  a  clergyman,  over  70.  Gave  up  living  five 
years  ago  on  account  of  partial  loss  of  eyesight. 
Takes  temporary  duty,  has  a  small  grant  of  £1 
per  week.  Two  boys  in  family,  18  and  15  years 
respectively,  both  delicate  and  at  home. 

One  other  child,  1  year  old.  Father  a  tram-car 
conductor. 

Farmer,  120  acres.  .Just  pays  expenses.  Three 
boys,  11,  8  and  l\. 

Three  children,  12,  10  and  7.  Estate  labourer. 
Total  earnings  £l  9s.  Done  no  work  for  twelve 
months.    Receiving  6s.  per  week  from  club. 

Wages  £2.  Receiving  now  £1  from  club.  Manur  1 
in.struction  in  wood-work  and  drawing  at  an 
industrial  school,  Brunswick  Road.  One 
daughter,  9  years  old. 
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Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  tke  London  Hospital  on  November  28tli,  1906 — contimted. 


Name. 

Age. 

SufiFering  from 

Remarks. 

Wellington  Ward—  c 

yntinued. 

Charles  R.    -      -  - 

40 

Fistula  in  ano 

Helps  to  support  mother.  Clerk,  £'2  10s.  Re- 
ceiving full  wages. 

George  W.  - 

51 

Liver  abscess 

£3  3s.  Receiving  now  half  wages.  Clerk  at  the 
War  office.  Seven  children,  19, 18, 14,  9,  4,  2,  1. 
iwo  eldest  earn  between  them  £1  6s.  Helps 
to  support  father,  aged  80. 

'iienry  xr.       -       -  - 

QA 

Papilloma  of  bladder 

Railway  pensioner  for  Great  Eastern  Railway^ 
Pension  3s.  6d.,  parish  4s.  None  by  his  second 
marriage.  The  wife  has  one  daughter,  who- 
pays  their  rent,  3s.  6d. 

•Walter  P.  - 

44 

Pyuria,  etc. 

Butcher,  done  no  work  for  three  years.  Earned 
£2  a  week  in  his  last  place.  5s.  from  a  club. 
Wife,  cook,  earns  18s.   Four  children. 

tAlbertO.  - 

25 

Hernia 

Fisherman,  24s.  and  food.  lOs.  until  Christmas 
from  a  club.    One  child,  one  month  old. 

Arthur  P.  - 

34 

Glands  of  neck  (enlarged) 

Postman,  25s.  6d.  Single.  Helps  to  support  aoi 
invalid  brother.    Full  wages  during  illness. 

Alfredo,  - 

69 

Enlarged  prostate 

Metal  refiner,  £l.   Done  no  work  for  two  weeks 
full  wage  during  illness. 

|.:5ianey  i.  - 

o  o 

oo 

Prolapse  of  rectum 

Farrier,  36s.  Wife  earning  5s.  Clubs  run  out. 
Nothing  coming  in  during  illness. 

Robert  F.  - 

25 

Varicocele 

Seaman  for  Trinity  Corporation.  28s.  Single. 
Mother,  two  sisters  and  two  brothers.  Allow- 
ance from  Trinity  Corporation  not  settled  yet. 

fWalterJ.     -      -  . 

21 

Varicose  veins 

Umbrella  maker,  24s.  Single.  Mother.  Allowed 
6s.  during  illness  from  firm. 

♦William  F,   -      -  - 

44 

Fistula  in  ano 

Pastry  cook.  Last  place  28s.  Done  no  work  for 
eight  months.  46.  a  week  from  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Society.  Wife  earns  8s.  Five  chil- 
dren.  Two  eldest's  earnings  total  £1. 

(ieorge  W.  - 

19 

Hernia 

Labourer  in  lead  works.  Wages,  18s.  Single. 
Helps  to  keep  home  going.  Allowed  13s.  6d_ 
during  illness  from  firm. 

Philip  P. 

27 

Burns 

Labourer  in  metal  works.    Cannot  speak  English. 

Heleni 

:  Raphael 

Ward — 27  beds  (Jewish 

Women's  Medical  and  Surgical). 

Sophia  S.     -      -  - 

27 

Prepatella  bursa 

Cigarette  maker's  wife,  three  children.  Husband^ 
in  America,  helps  occasionally.  Helped  by 
sister.  Helped  since  admission  by  Jewisk 
Board  of  Guardians. 

Elizabeth  S.- 

16 

Cerebellar  tumour 

Father  a  tailor,  earns  £2  weekly.  Seven  chil- 
dren, four  earning. 

Dinah  L.      -      -  - 

41 

Haemorrhoids 

Cabman's  wife,  earns  30s.  weekly.    Six  children. 

Rachel  L.     -      -  - 

70 

Scalp  wounds 

Supported  by  her  two  children. 

Annie  T. 

40 

Hernia,  strangulated 

Upholsterer's  wife,  earns  £l  weekly.  Four  chil- 
dren. 

GoldaS. 

36 

Umbilical  hernia 

Sailor's  wife.    18s.  weekly.    No  children. 

Rachel  B.  - 

38 

Haemorrhoids 

Widow,  cook,  earns  £22  per  annum.    One  child. 

X  anny  L<.     -      -  - 

24 

Tubercular  ankle 

Unable  to  earn  for  two  years.  Father  a  repair- 
ing tailor,  earns  18s.  weekly.    Five  children. 

Miriam  C.    -      -  - 

49 

Appendix  abscess 

bailor  s  wife,  18s.  weekly.  Eight  children  j  one 
earning. 

tFanny  B.     -      -  - 

32 

Phlegmasia  alba  dolens 

Sailor's  wife,  £l  weekly.   Four  children. 

tKachel  Jc .  - 

38 

Bronchitis 

Mantle  maker's  wife.    Six  children.     Out  of 
work  at  present,  living  on  savings. 

Leah  R.       -      -  - 

22 

Retained  secundines 

Husband  is   lady's  tailor ;   earns  25s.  weekly. 

Wile  L-UliU.. 

MillyG.       -  - 

20 

Enteric 

Butcher's  wife,  25s.  weekly.    One  child. 

Jane  A.- 

16 

Enteric 

Tailoress,  6s.  weekly,  lives  at  home.  Father,  a 
tailor,  £2.   Four  other  children. 

Deborah  P.- 

9 

Rhuematism 

Father,  a  machiner,  IBs.  weekly.    Five  children.. 

Rose  N.       -      -  - 

50 

Pneumonia 

Tincutter's  wife,  30s.  weekly.  Four  children^ 
three  earning. 

Eliza  A.       -      -  - 

30 

Parametritis 

Costermonger's  wife,  earns  15s.  weekly.  Four 
children. 
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rarticulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  continued. 


Name. 


Rebecca  S.  - 

^Isabella  S.  - 

tSarah  W.  - 
Tanny  R. 

Frieda  K.  - 
♦Annie  B. 

tJames  C. 

tPeter  M, 
Frederick  P. 

Alexander  W, 
Ernest  H. 
t  Harry  L. 

t  David  R.  W.  - 
James  C. 
Frederick  B.  - 
Walters.  - 
John  S. 

tFrederick  M. 
James  T. 

tStephenB.  - 

Clarence  H.  - 

William  L.  - 
Louis  L. 

tCharles  F.  - 

George  C. 

William  A.  - 
tJohn  H. 

tWalter  H.  - 

Sydney  C. 
C4eorge  V. 
William  R.  - 

Frederick  M. 
Frank  G. 


Age. 


18 


Suffering  from 


Remarks. 


Helene  Raphael  Ward — continued. 

Machiner's  wife,  10s.  weekly.   Three  children. 

Mother,  a  widow,  umbrella  maker,  earns  14s. 
weekly.   Two  children. 

Tailor's  wife.  Husband  paralysed.  Two  grown 
sons  who  support  their  parents. 

Boot  finisher's  daughter.  Six  children.  Earns 
nothing,  supported  by  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Cabinet  maker's  wife.  22s.  weekly.  Six 
children. 

Tailor's  wife.  Out  of  work.  Six  children.  No 
means.  Helped  by  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 


Turner  Ward— 28  beds  (Men's  Medical). 


30 

Albuminuria  and  preg- 

nancy 

21 

Morbus  cordis 

49 

Coprostasis 

7 

Pneumonia 

36 

Appendicitis 

41 

Bronchitis 

72 

Malignant  liver 

Traveller,  £2.    Not  any.    Nothing  coming  in. 
Incurable. 

6 

Pneumonia 

No  father. 

25 

Myelitis 

Ship's  fireman,  £l  2s.   Wife  and  three  children. 
Wages  not  continued.    Mother  helping. 

11 

Eczema 

Father  a  printer. 

9 

Lupus 

Father  a  labourer. 

50 

Eczema 

Coachman,  £l  Is.    Wife  and  three  children. 
Wages  not  continued.   Has  saved  a  little. 

19 

Lupus 

Labourer.   No  means.   Father  helps. 

15 

Tinea 

Father  a  labourer.   No  means.   Parent  helps. 

6 

Impetigo 

Father  a  paper-hanger. 

14 

Lupus 

Father  a  newsagent. 

25 

Rheumatism 

A  warehouseman.    £l  7s.    Wife  and  two  chil- 
dren.  Full  wages  allowed  by  firm  up  to 
present. 

38 

Pleural  effusion 

Labourer,  £l   10s.     Wife  and  two  children. 
Wages  not  continued. 

34 

Nephritis 

Engineer,  £2.    Wife  and  three  children.  Wages 
not  continued,  but  receiving  £l  per  week  from 
club. 

25 

Gastritis 

Checker.    16s.    Wife  and  child. 

28 

Hemiplegia 

Traveller,  £l  5s.    Mother  partly. 

14 

Rheumatism,  heart 

Father  a  sawyer. 

35 

Aortic  disease 

Tailor,  £l  5s.   Wife  and  seven  children. 

43 

Failing  heart 

Carman,  £1  4s.    Wages  not  continued.  Sister 
helps. 

23 

Pain  in  side 

Boilermaker,  £2  5s.    Mother   (recently  dead). 
Wages  not  continued.     Receives  10s.  per  week 
from  club. 

46 

Abdominal  pain 

Engineer,   £2  2s.     Wife    and    four  children. 
Son  earns  good  wages. 

26 

Dyspepsia 

Warehouseman,  £1 3s.    Keeps  mother  (partly). 
Out  of  work.    No  means.     Helped  by  mother 
and  sister. 

49 

Diabetes 

Engineer,  £2.    Wife  and  six  children.  Wages 
not  continued.  Receives  from  club  10s.  per  week. 

15 

Heart  disease 

Father  a  railway  clerk,  £2. 

40 

Chronic  nephritis 

Baker,  10s.    Out  of  work. 

24 

Tubercular  peritonitis 

Railway  clerk,  £1  7s.  6d.    Wife  only.  Wages 
continued. 

16 

Pneumonia 

Barge  builder,  7s.  6d. 

CuKRiE  Ward— 30  beds  (Men's  Medical) 
Acute  phthisis 


Clerk,  22s.  6d.  Single.  Lives  with  parents. 
Pays  mother  14s.  per  week.  No  club.  Wages 
not  continued,  but  firm  will  probably  make  an 
allowance. 
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Name. 

Age. 

Suffering  from 

Remarks. 

Currie  Ward — continued. 

•John  W. 

28 

Injury  to  spine,  double 
hemiplegia 

Dock  labourer,  5s.  a  day.  Single.  No  club_ 
Rent  2s.  lid.   Nothing  coming  in. 

Alexander  M. 

7 

Heart  disease 

Father  in  work.  Seven  other  children,  eldest  16- 
youngest  2. 

♦Hymann  C.- 

22 

Acute  rheumatism 

Tailor,  out  of  work.  Parents  in  Russia.  One- 
married  sister  in  England,  very  poor.  Nothing, 
coming  in.  Place  not  kept  open.  Helped  bj^ 
sister. 

Walter  P.     -      -  - 

15 

Acute  rheumatism 

Butcher  boy.  5s.  a  week  and  keep.  Lives" 
with  parents.  Father  in  tea  trade,  earns 
30s.  a  week.    No  club. 

Mathew  McH. 

45 

Enlarged  spleen 

Earns  £5  a  week.  Carriage  tiller,  wife  and  three 
children.  Wife  a  monthly  nurse  in  Calcutta , 
where  her  home  is. 

Philio  E       -  - 

17 

Acute  rheumatism 

Lives  with  parents.  Leather  work.  8s.  a  week. 
Father,  a  baker,  earns  30s. 

t  Joseph  W. 

49 

Acute  nephritis 

Warehouseman,  25s.  per  week.  Married.  Rent 
4s.  6d.  No  club.  Nothing  coming  in,  but 
situation  kept  vacant. 

♦Andrew  S.    -      -  - 

27 

Acute  phthisis 

Labourer,  out  of  work.  Wife  and  one  child.  Rent 
5s.  Nothing  coming  in.  Rent,  however,  i=. 
paid  by  the  Samaritan  Society. 

William  T.  - 

53 

Abdominal  pain 

Coachman,  30s.  a  week  to  £2  per  week.  Wife- 
and  one  child.  Rent  £22  a  year.  Club^ 
13s.  -Id.  a  week.   No  other  aid  during  illness. 

Albert  T.  - 

22 

Rheumatism 

Labourer,  £1  a  week.  Single.  Lives  with 
mother.  He  and  his  five  brothers  help  tc» 
keep  her.   Slate  club,  5s. 

♦Benjamin  B.  - 

25 

Enteric  fever 

Flower  seller.  Single,  12s.  a  week.  No  club. 
Lives  with  father,  a  fish  hawker,  earns  about 
£1  per  week.  Rent  7s.  6d.  Nothing  coming 
in.    Helped  by  father. 

tFred  Henry  L. 

26 

Acute  pneumonia 

Railway  porter,  17s.  Wife,  no  family.  Rent,, 
4s.  3d.    Club,  8s.  weekly.    Nothing  coming  in. 

♦Thomas^.  - 

16 

Pleurisy 

Labourer,  6s.  No  club.  Lives  with  father,, 
out  of  work.  Three  other  children  ;  eldest 
19,  out  of  work,  rest  at  school.  Rent 
6s.  6d.  Nothing  coming  in,  but  place  kept 
vacant. 

Henry  G.      -       -  - 

10 

Rheumatism 

School.  Father,  a  labourer.  Three  other  children,, 
eldest  12.   Rent  7s.   Earnings  (?). 

*James  C.      -       -  - 

56 

Chronic  diarrhcea 

Labourer,  out  of  work.  No  club.  Wife  in  an  asy- 
lum. No  one  dependent.  Rent  3s.  3d.  Nothing- 
coming  in.   Had  5s.  in  hand  when  admitted. 

Albert  K.  - 

9 

Pneumonia 

Policeman's  son.  Four  other  children,  eldest 
13  years. 

♦JohnW. 

50 

Starvation 

House  pamter,  out  of  work  six  months.  W  ife 
does  washing  and  house  work  when  can  get  it. 
No  family.  Rent  Is.  a  day,  furnished,  which 
brother  pays.  Has  received  sundry  sums, 
amounting  to  1  Is.  in  all,  from  Samaritan  Society. 

tErnestF. 

16 

Acute  rheumatism 

Packer,  9s.  Lives  with  parents.  Father,  a  dock 
labourer  (casual).  Five  other  children,  eldest 
14.    Rent,  10s.  6d. 

♦Robert  L.     -      -  - 

22 

Paralysis  after 
diphtheria 

Carman,  21s.  Single.  Mother  a  police-home 
matron,  1 5s.  a  week.  Slate  club,  5s.  Nothing 
further  coming  in. 

tCharlesS.  - 

30 

Coal  gas  poisoning 

Publican,  25s.  and  rent.    Wife  in  hospital. 
club.   Three  children  suffocated  three  weeks, 
ago.   Nothing  during  illness,  but  situation  kept 
vacant. 

♦Alfred  A.      -      -  - 

18 

Heart  disease  and  dropsy 

Clerk.  9s,,  unable  to  work  for  eighteen  months. 
Father  dead,  been  living  with  mother,  who 
does  needlework.    Four  other  children,  eldest 
17,  out  of  work.  Others  at  school.  Comfortable 
home.   Receives  6s.  per  week  from  club. 

William  C.  - 

29 

Acute  rheumatism 

Gas  fitter  30s.,  single.   No  one  dependent.  Club, 
13s.    Rent  5s.    No  wages  during  illness. 

♦Joseph  L.     -      -  - 

9 

Tubercular  disease 

Father  in  fish  trade.  Out  of  work.  Mother 
makes  cardboard  boxes.    No  other  children. 
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Name. 

Age. 

Suffering  from 

Remarks. 

Currie  Ward — continued. 

Henry  Le  S.  - 

15 

Heart  disease 

Patient  been  ill  for  about  six  years.  Father,  a 
labourer,  earns  £1  a  week.  Rent  7s.  6d.  Two 
brothers,  one  out  of  work. 

Robert  G.     -      -  - 

14 

Acute  nephritis 

At  school.  Father  works  at  brewery.  Four 
other  children. 

ATtnur  IN .  - 

1 1 

X  1 

Af*nfp  rhftnTnflf.imn 

At  school.  Father,  a  builder,  in  work.  Six 
other  children,  eldest  22,  youngest  5.  Rent 
lis.  6d. 

♦Edward  A.    -      -  - 

57 

Acute  nephritis 

L.C.C.  road  sweeper,  25s.  Wife  and  four 
children.  Rent  5s.  Ill  five  weeks  before 
coming  into  hospital.  Receiving  5s.  per  week 
from  Samaritan  Society.  Nothing  further 
coming  in,  but  place  kept  vacant. 

H 

A.NBUKY  Ward — 23  beds  ( 

Men's  Medical). 

Alfred  C.  - 

33 

Neurasthenia 

Coachmaker.  No  present  work.  Helps  to  support 
mother.    Club,  12s. 

♦Charles  C.    -      -  - 

40 

Sub-acute  nephritis 

Corn  porter.  Wife  and  two  children.  No  work 
for  seventeen  weeks.    No  means.    No  club. 

T}pr>pi vinor  5^^    fiH    ripr  wppk   froiTi  Sflmfiritan 

Society. 

Joseph  M.  - 

14 

Rheumatism 

Oifice-boy,  earns  6s.    Father,  a  tea-packer,  earns 

"^Ag       iNi  V  ofriPT'  pnilrirpn    fill  ■xmnnnroT 

♦Charles  K.  - 

21 

Morbus  cordis 

Warehouseman,  out  of  work.   No  family.  Sup- 

17 '-/I.  V     vA     '-'V     llkCAiX  L  i.  V/V.t.    OlO  H.'I  • 

tWilliamS.  - 

29 

Haemoptysis 

Labourer.    Wife  and  two  children.    No  work  for 

two  m  on  t,h^      Wi  f  p    a  ma  phi  tii<<t  Pii  m<4  1  9^  n 

week. 

Charles  S.     -      -  - 

17 

Rheumatism 

A  painter,  earns  16s.  a  week  when  working.  No 

+ic»a        n  ptyiiIt?  j^mii fr\r^"Ci  ril "ir  r\TT 
tiCilS.      -L  dlllH  V  L-ULLllUl  bailjiy  Uil, 

Arthur  D.     -      -  - 

9 

Enteric 

Father  in  gas  works.  Has  wife  and  six  children 
to  support.    Wages  ('0   Circumstances  seem 

William  G.  B. 

60 

Jacksonian  epilepsy 

Printer,  earns  34s.  a  week  while  working.  Wife 

Davids.  I.  - 

33 

Rheumatism 

Wife.    Boot  repairer,  35s.  a  week.   No  present 

T^Q  '\T       l  lnri 
ptlV  .              LI  Uj  -j!^. 

Henry  W.  - 

60 

Sub-acute  nephritis 

Dock  labourer,  work  regular,  but  no  present  pay. 
Son  brings  in  10s.  a  week.  Wife  and  two  chil- 
rlvpn      No  PMilt 

tDavid  M.     -      -  - 

63 

Failing  heart 

A  carpenter,  work  irregular.  Wife,  one  daughter, 
fancy  worker,  earns  10s.  to  12s.  a  week.  No 
clubs. 

Thomas  C.  - 

31 

Lateral  sclerosis 

Railway  labourer.  While  working,  25s.  per  week. 

Nrr\  (~»rto  H o T"i o n fi o n t"       i^lnVv  f^r\ 

Alfred  C. 

45 

Morbus  cordis 

Bricklayer,  not  worked  for  a  year.  No  one.  Kept 
by  relations.    No  club. 

♦Frederick  S.- 

37 

Pneumonia 

Butcher.  Wife  and  two  children.  Three  months 
out  of  work  doing  odd  jobs.  No  clubs. 
Samaritan  Society  allowing  5s.  per  week. 

Walter  H.  P.  - 

35 

Aneurysm 

Postman,  getting  full  pay,  33s.  6d.  per  week. 
Wife,  four  children  and  a  brother.  Eldest  boy 
earns  lis.  per  week. 

William  C.  - 

24 

Ex-soldier.  Helps  to  keep  parents.  Y.o  work. 
Club,  12s. 

♦John  L.- 

56 

— 

Bricklayer.  Wife  and  three  children.  No 
work  over  a  iyear.  Wife  keeps  a  little  coffee 
shop  at  a  loss.  Boy,  15  years,  earns  8s.  a  week. 
No  club.   Debts  large. 

Thomas  H.  - 

54 

Empyema 

Lighterman.  In  work  earns  £3  per  week,  now 
getting  30s.    Wife  and  four  children. 

Peter  B. 

12 

Alveolar  abscess 

Father  has  wife  and  four  children  younger  than 
patient.  Father  a  coal  porter,  out  of  work  five 
months.  Patient  earns  3s.  6d.,  also  as  a  coal 
porter. 

Thomas  A.  - 

46 

Bronchitis,  failing 
heart 

Lay  reader,  25s.  per  week.  Wife  and  two  chil- 
dren.   Full  wages  continued  during  illness. 
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Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  1906 — continued. 


Name. 

Age. 

Suffering  from 

Remarks. 

Char 

LEs  Cotes  Waed — 28  bed? 

(Men's  Surgical). 

Thomas  F.    -      -  - 

28 

Haemorrhoids 

Platelayer,  earns  24s.  per  week.   Wife  and  three- 
children. 

tJ-)avid  G.      -      -  - 

18 

Tubercular  disease 

Clerk. 

Samuel  B.    -      -  - 

7 

Appendix  abscess 

tWilliamS.  - 

64 

Fractured  tibia  and 
fibula 

Painter,  35s.  per  week.   A  wife. 

Reginald  P.- 

7 

Syndactylism 

Henry  E.  - 

50 

Pott's  fracture 

Carpenter,  24s.  per  week.    A  wife. 

t  Joseph  B.- 

50 

Fractured  femur 

Carman,  28s.  per  week     Firm  allows  5s.  per 
week  for  rent  during  illness,  otherwise  nothing^ 
coming  in. 

William  H.  - 

11 

Compound  fracture 

fAlbert  H.     -      -  - 

21 

Hernia 

A        11                                                    n -1                                    1                 TIT  i_ 

A  labourer,  earns  ±1  per  week.      Wages  not 
continued  during  illness. 

*WilliamB.  - 

24 

Fractured  spine 

A  carman,  earns  21s.  per  week.  War  pension  of 
2s.  per  week.    A  wife  and  two  children. 

tWilliam  M.  - 

80 

Senile  gangrene 

Living  with  daughter.    No  work  for  six  years. 

♦William  M.  - 

39 

TT                      1  'J 

Haemorrhoids 

r       1                                   L         C                 \             TTT*  £:                  1         •  1*11 

Labourer,  out  or  work.    Wire  and  six  children. 
No  income.  Samaritan  Society  allowing  6s.  6d. 
per  week. 

Charles  W.  - 

52 

Fistula  in  ano 

Labourer,  earns  37s.  6d.    Wife  and  one  child. 
Finn  allowing  27s.  6d.  per  week.  Receives- 
from  club  10s.  per  week. 

Edward  H.- 

8 

Mastoid 

William  N.  - 

18 

Lumbar  abscess 

Cycle  maker,  lives  with  father,  earns  18s.  per 
week.    Nothing  coming  in  during  illness. 

tArthur  B.     -      -  - 

38 

Contracted  hand 

Father  and  mother.      Plumber,  earns  £2  per 
week.    Out  of  work. 

John  C.        -       -  - 

16 

Abdominal  disease 

Lives  with  mother. 

Albert  W.- 

28 

Hernia 

Larns  £5  4s.  per  month  in  the  Post  Umce.  Wife 
and  child.    Mother.   Receiving  10s.  per  week 
from  club. 

Donald  H.  - 

17 

Hernia 

All                                                          -t  /-\                                           1"I"'  'il 

A  cellarman,  earns  10s.  per  week.    Lives  with 
mother.   Wages  not  continued.   No  club. 

•Charles  W.  - 

26 

Tubercular  hip 

A  carman,  earns  14s.  per  week  witn  food  and 
lodging.    Wages  not  continued. 

Thomas  W.  - 

43 

Hernia 

A  gas  stoker,  earns  30s.  per  week.    Wife  and 
two  children.    Wages  not  continued.  Receives^ 
18s.  per  week  from  club. 

Alfred  P.  - 

14 

Appendix  abscess 

tAl'bertD.  - 

16 

Hernia 

Improver,  earns  10s.  per  week.    Pays  his  parents 
7s.    Wages  not  continued.    Received  5s.  from 
club  for  one  week.    Club  now  closed. 

Charles  C.    -      -  - 

20 

Varicocele 

Clerk,  earns  20s.  per  week. 

tHenryS. 

52 

Hernia 

Boot  maker,  earns  24s.  per  week.     Wages  not 
continued.    Receives  10s.  6d.  per  week  from 
club. 

Eliza  R. 
tSusan  L. 
tLily  E.  - 

Sophia  H. 
♦Eliza  H. 

Maria  McW. 
Maud  W. 

Annie  W. 


MiLWARD  Ward— 28  beds  (Women's  Medical), 


36 
23 
17 

20 
36 

52 
12 

32 


Morbus  cordis 
1  Tuberculosis,  ?  enteric 


Severe  chlorosis 
Rheumatism 

Colitis 
Rheumatism 

Haematemesis 


Husband  and  two  children.  Lets  lodgings,  earns 
9s.  6d.  per  week. 

Machinist,  earns  12s.  6d.  per  week.  Pays  6s.  to- 
wards keep.   Nothing  coming  in  during  illness. 

Envelope  folder,  earns  9s.  per  week.  Pays  7s. 
towards  keep.  Nothing  coming  in  during  ill- 
ness. 

Kept  by  grandparents. 

Tailoring,  9s.  per  week.  Nothing  coming  in  dur- 
ing illness.    Rent  paid  by  a  district  visitor. 

Housework.   Husband  earns  £2  per  week. 

At  school.  Father  earns  6s.  to  8s.  per  week  as 
labourer. 

Housework.  Husband,  cashier,  earns  £2  per 
week. 
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Name. 

Age. 

Suffering  from 

Remarks. 

Mil  ward  Ward— ( 

zontinued. 

xliUza  Vjr.  ... 

D 

Morbus  coi'dis 

father  an  agent,  earns  £1  to  30s.  per  week. 

T  vycitiiorinc  vv . 

91 

iviorous  corciiji 

|-\Q  I'll!  Q  1  r1         OQFTIO       1  Oc        T^OT*      IXTOqI'"             l-llArncr  c 

JJclXlUttiU,    Ceil  U»     lUo,    pel     WccK.        VTlVeS    OS.  tO 

mother.    Nothing  coming  in  during  illness. 

MayW. 

9 

Eheumatism 

At  school.    Father  a  labourer,  earns  30s.  per 
week. 

MaudT. 

8 

Morbus  cordis 

At  school.    Father  does  odd  jobs,  earns  from 
8s.  to  10s.  a  week. 

"♦Florence  B.  - 

28 

Haematemesis 

A  dressmaker,  earns  8s.  to  10s.  a  week. 

*Amy  D.       -      -  - 

18 

Chorea 

Carding,  6s.  a  week.   Nothing  coming  in  during 
illness. 

LilyY.        -      -  - 

24 

Paresis 

Father  a  school  keeper.  ■ 

Alice  P. 

36 

Nephritis 

Housework.  Married. 

Esther  Y.  - 

21 

Nephritis 

Washing,  2s.  per  day.  Married. 

Eliza  R. 

24 

Pneumonia 

Housework.    Husband  a  grocer's  assistant. 

Annie  ±.       -       -  - 

OL 

i  X  UUcICUlUislo 

oei Vice,  ^io  a  yeai.  wages  Qiscontinueu. 
Helped  by  .sister. 

Annie  D.     -      -  - 

24 

Gastric  ulcer 

Housework.  Husband  earns  £l  per  week  as 
labourer. 

A  /In  T 

Aaa  Li.  - 

Rheumatism 

Housework.  ^larried. 

Alice  C. 

49 

Heart  and  nephritis 

Mother  and  sister  helped.  Cook,  £30  a  year. 
IN  uiiiiiig  Luiuiiig  111  uuiiiig  Illness. 

Elsie  L. 

9 

Rheumatism 

Emily  S. 

47 

Osteo-arthritis 

Housework.  Husband  a  musician.  Earns  £50 
to  £70  a  year. 

Sarah  W.     -      -  - 

50 

Diabetes  and  ovarian 
cyst 

Housework.  Husband  a  French  polisher.  £120 
a  year. 

Mari 

E  Celeste  "Ward — 9  bedh 

(Women's  Medical). 

*  Emily  Mac  - 

30 

Childbirth 

Husband,  a  tailor,  out  of  work.  Three  children. 
Living  on  money  from  things  pawned. 

♦Maud  McC.  - 

32 

Childbirth 

Husband,  casual  labourer,  out  of  work  twelve 
months.   Four  children. 

♦Rosie  M.      -      -  - 

28 

Childbirth  (twins) 

Four  children.  Husband  a  tailor.  Nine  months 
dj-ing  of  phthisis.  Patient  has  saved  30s.,  no 
other  means  whatever. 

Minnie  C.     -      -  - 

26 

Childbirth 

Husljand,  a  carman,  earns  25s.  weekly.  Three 
children. 

Agnes  T.      -      -  - 

24 

Childbirth 

Husband,  a  footman,  earns  12s.  6d.  weekly.  One 
cuiia. 

Emily  S. 

23 

Childbirth 

Husband,  a  labourer,  no  regular  work,  but  gets  odd 
jobs  at  docks.    One  child. 

Ellen  C. 

25 

Childbirth 

Husband  employed  at  general  engineering  work 
(odd  work  only)  until  six  weeks  ago,  ?  25s. 
weekly.    One  child. 

Louisa  C.     -      -  - 

34 

Childbirth 

Husband,  a  labourer,  no  regular  work  for  two 
years.  Five  children.  Wife,  tent  maker,  odd 
jobs. 

Cj 

lOSSMAN  Ward— 9  beds  ("V 

I  omen's  Medical). 

Minnie  D.    -      -  - 

38 

Haematocele 

Husband,  a  fruit  hawker,  earnings  20s.  to  2os.  per 
week.  Twelve  children,  eldest  16  years  old, 
4s.  per  week.  No  club.  Pays  6d.  per  week 
into  Prudential  Insurance. 

Ada  le  M.  - 

37 

Chorio-epithelioma 

Husband,  a  builder's  labourer,  earns  13s.  to  £l 
per  week.  Two  children,  boys,  aged  12  and  8, 
at  school.  Patient  been  ill  thirteen  weeks. 
AVhen  well  takp^  wjmbino^  parnQ  nr  Pic;  q 
week.  Pays  6d.  weekly  into  a  sick  club  for 
husband  only. 

t  Laura  S.      -  - 

49 

Mucous  polypi  of  cervix 

Husljand,  carpenter,  out  of  work  two  years. 
Two  sons,  aged  24  and  19  years  respectively, 
earn  41s.  a  week  together.   No  club. 

AdaW. 

30 

Haematocele 

Husband,  furrier,  earns  25s.  a  week.  One  child, 
5^  years.  Patient  been  ill  three  months.  Pays 
a  friend  10s.  to  look  after  child  and  cook  for 
husband.  Partly  supports  husband's  mother. 
Pays  6d.  weekly  into  slate  club. 
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Particulars  of  709  Patients  who  were  in  the  London  Hospital  on  November  28th,  \dOQ— continued. 


Name. 


tAnnie  F. 
♦Dora  E. 


tAlice  F. 


Helena  S. 


*Lucy  W. 

Evelyn  O.  - 
tBessie  M. 

♦Sarah  P. 
*Sophia  S.  - 

Elizabeth  W. 
•Alice  C. 

Elizabeth  B.  - 
♦Jessie  G. 

♦Caroline  W.  - 

Lilian  G. 

Grace  D. 
Mary  A. 

tMilly  B. 

Rupert  B. 
tLouisa  L. 

Elizabeth  D.- 


Age. 


26 


27 


30 


26 


Suffering  from 


Remarks. 


Grossman  Ward — continued. 


Pelvic  inflammation 


Ovarian  cyst 


Suppurating  haemato- 
cele 


Neurasthenia 


Husband,  upholsterer,  work  very  irregular,  earns 
25s.  a  week.  One  child,  2  years,  with  parents. 
No  club.    Patient  been  ill  six  months. 

Husband  employed  at  "  peel  drying,"  can  earn 
18s.  a  week.  Out  of  work  since  Christmas,  1903. 
Four  children,  eldest  8,  youngest  3.  Patient's 
mother  has  youngest  child.  Patient  ill  two 
months.  Does  a  few  days'  cleaning  when  well, 
earns  5s.  to  6s.  a  week.  No  club.  Owes 
£1  7s.  for  rent.  Allowed  5s.  this  week  by 
M.C.S.S. 

Husband,  ticket  collector  at  Stratford  Station, 
earns  17s.  a  week.  One  child,  aged  1  year  and 
9  months.  Patient  being  ill  since  September. 
Husband  pays  into  a  provident  club.  Partly 
supports  his  mother,  aged  73. 

Single.  Father  a  pensioner  (Post  Office).  Patient 
been  ill  two  and  a  half  years.  Lives  at  home. 
Four  brothers  in  business,  one  sister  (married). 


Yarkow  Ward — 31  beds  (Women's  Medical). 


27 


28 


27 


48 


19 


17 


16 


32 


27 


16 


7 
29 

25 
9  weeks 
38 

41' 


Acute  rheumatism 

Gastric  ulcer 
Albuminuric  retinitis 

Osteo-arthritis 
Acute  rheumatism 

Nephritis 
Cerebral  tumour 
Pleuro-pneumonia 
Acute  rheumatism 

Acute  rheumatism 

Enteric  fever 

Enteric  fever 
Tuberculosis 

Psoriasis 
Pemphigus 
Colitis 

0) 


General  servant,  wages  5s.  a  week.  Father  and 
mother  having  parish  relief.  Too  old  to  work. 
Wages  not  continued,  but  situation  kept 
vacant. 

Cook,  wages  £20  a  year.  Father,  mother,  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  living  and  working. 
Does  not  know  how  much  they  earn. 

General  servant,  wages  £14  a  year.  Has  a  step- 
father, labourer,  wages  18s.  per  week.  One 
brother,  labourer,  three  sisters  in  service. 
Wages  not  continued,  but  situation  kept  vacant. 

Monthly  nurse,  not  been  able  to  do  much  for 
some  months.  Widow.  One  son,  16,  earns 
14s.  a  week.    One  daughter  in  service. 

General  servant,  wages  14s.  a  week.  Father  a 
painter,  work  very  irregular.  Six  brothers  and 
sisters.  Eldest  11,  youngest  (twins)  1  year. 
Rent  12s.  weekly.  Wages  not  continued  during 
illness. 

Does  house  work  at  home.  Father  a  builder, 
very  little  work  during  winter.  Rent  12s.  per 
week.   Two  brothers,  married. 

Mother,  a  widow,  a  matchbox  maker.  Does  not 
get  much  work.  One  boy,  one  girl,  total  earn- 
ings 16s.  6d.  per  week.   Rent  8s.  weekly. 

Husband,  a  wharf  labourer,  earns  25s.  a  week. 
Rent,  5s.  a  week.  Three  children,  aged  13,  8 
and  5  years. 

General  servant,  6s.  a  week. .  An  orphan.  One 
brother  earns  10s.  a  week,  and  one  sister  in  a 
small  paper  shop.  Wages  not  continued,  but 
situation  kept  vacant. 

Patient  a  box-maker.  Wages  6s.  Mother,  a 
widow,  does  book-folding,  work  not  regular. 
Two  other  children,  aged  8  and  12.  Rent 
2s.  6d.  Wages  not  continued,  but  situation 
kept  vacant. 

Father  a  carpenter.  Mother  dead.  Six  other 
children,  eldest  17,  youngest  2  years. 

Father  a  watchman.    One  brother  working. 

Married.  Two  children,  aged  4  and  3  years. 
Husband  earns  15s.  per  week.  Patient,  when 
well,  15s.  to  20s.  per  week. 

(No  English). 

No  address. 

No  parents.  Lives  with  uncle.  Earns  about 
2s.  a  week. 

Husband,  a  clerk,  earns  (?),  has  30s.  weekly  fot 
house-keeping.    Two  children,  9  and  1 1 . 
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Name. 

Age. 

himering  irom 

Remarks. 

Yarrow  AVard — coti 

tznued. 

Violet  W.  - 

13 

Peritonitis 

Father  a  watch-jobber.  Wages  (?).  Eleven 
children,  eight  working. 

tMaudW.  - 

31 

Abdominal  disease 

No  parents.  Earns  12s.  weekly.  Weekly  board 
and  lodging,  8s.  Wages  not  continued, 
but  situation  kept  vacant. 

♦Elizabeth  F.  - 

63 

Colitis 

Does  needlework  when  able.  One  sister  in  West 
Ham  Infirmary.    No  means.    Quite  destitute. 

MaudG.      -      -  - 

31 

Colitis 

Husb.ind,  a  clerk,  earns  35s.  a  week.  Rent  8s.  6d 
weekly.   Three  children  under  7  years. 

Beatrice  M.  H.  - 

13 

Enteric  fever 

Father  a  boot  maker. 

*Mary  Ann  J.- 

42 

Abdominal  pain 

Widow.  Paper-sorter,  wages  10s.  weekly. 
Mother  lives  with  her.  Wages  not  continued, 
V^ut  situation  kept  vacant. 

Leonard  H.  - 

2 

Fits 

Father  a  clerk.  Earnings  not  known.  One 
other  child. 

Rosina  L.     -      -  - 

2 

Meningitis 

Father  a  labourer.  Wages  26s.  Rent  6s. 
weekly.   Three  little  children. 

Ellen  C. 

19 

Acute  rheumatism 

Does  wire  stitching.  Wages  10s.  Father  a  cabinet 
maker.  Eleven  other  children.  Rent  9s.  6d. 
Wages  not  continued,  but  situation  kept  vacant. 

Mary  A.  0.  - 

1*7 

Chlorosis 

Cane  winder,  7s.  weekly.  Father,  a  labourer, 
earns  30s.  Rent  9s.  Seven  children,  one 
working.  Wages  not  continued,  but  situation 
kept  vacant. 

APPENDIX  No.  XVII.  (B). 


Handed  in  hy  the  Hon.  Sydney  Holland  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Morris  (Q.  S2S21). 


Report  of  the  Committee  (consisting  of  Members  of  the  Central  Hospitai.  Council  and  of 
Representatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association)  appointed  for  the  purpose 
OF  reporting  upon  the  best  methods  of  forming  a  closer  co-operation  between  Hospitals  and 
PxTBLic  Provident  Dispensaries. 


Inasmuch  as  our  reference  assumes  the  desirability  of  a 
closer  co-operation  between  hospitals  and  provident 
dispensaries,  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  arguments  in 
favour  of  such  co-operation.  In  considering  the  subject 
we  have  kept  the  following  objects  in  view  : — 

(1)  The  necessity  for  checking  the  constant  increase 
of  trivial  cases  in  the  casualty  and  out-patients' 
department  of  hospitals,  which  throw  an  undue 
strain  upon  the  hospital  staff  and  involve  wearisome 
hours  of  waiting  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  really 
in  need  of  hospital  advice  and  treatment. 

(2)  The  encouragement  of  thrift  by  inducing  all 
those  who  are  able  to  do  so  to  join  dispensaries  in  time 
of  health. 

(3)  The  desirability  of  establishing  good  relations 
between  hospitals  and  private  medical  practitioners. 


We  may  remind  the  council  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  relations  between  hospitals  and  dispensaries  was  very 
fully  gone  into  by  a  strong  Committee,  of  which  the  late  Sir 
Spencer  Wells  was  Chairman,  appointed  by  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1886.  The  conclusions  of 
that  Committee,  which  to  a  large  extent  agree  with  our 
own,  do  not  appear  to  have  obtained  general  acceptance. 
For  while  during  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  persons 
attending  the  out-patients'  department  at  London 
hospitals  has  increased  by  over  300,000,  the  number  of 
members  of  provident  dispensaries  has  remained  practically 
stationary. 

We  think  that  the  best  means  of  co-operation  between 
the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  would  be  by  the  hospitals 
offering  substanti.al  advantages  to  dispensary  patients. 
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anl  that,  these  advr^ntagos  should  take  the  shape  of 
priority  of  treatment  and  exemption  from  inquiry  at  the 
hospital  as  to  financial  ability. 

If,  however,  all  members  of  provident  dispensaries  were 
-allowed  to  go  to  hospitals  as  a  matter  of  cours?,  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  the  whole  dispensary  practice 
being  transferred  to  the  hospitals,  which  would  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  overcrowding  of  the  out-patients' 
departments.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
services  of  the  hospital  should  only  be  called  in  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  where  highly  skilled  advice  is  necessary,  and  that 
tlie  functions  of  the  hospitils  should  be  of  a  consultative 
character.  To  ensure  this  result  a  letter  should  be 
required  from  the  dispensary  doctor,  and  the  patient, 
after  being  seen  at  the  hospital,  should  be  referred  back 
to  the  dispensarj^  with  a  letter  of  advice  as  to  future 
treatment.  Opportunity  should,  however,  be  given  for 
the  retaining  of  cases  of  special  interest  or  difficulty. 
We  think  that  dispensary  patients  should  also  have  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  hospital  treatment  if,  for  any 
cause,  they  are  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment  at  the 
dispensary,  and  for  this  purpose  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  dispensary  might  take  the  place  of  the  doctor's 
letter. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  persons,  earning  regular  wages, 
who,  instead  of  subscribing  to  a  dispensary,  are  in  the 
■habit  of  consulting  a  private  medical  practitioner.  Persons 
•of  this  class  are  at  least  as  thrifty  and  self-reliant  as 
d;sp?nsiry  members,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  ad- 
vantages ae  dispensary  patients. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  confer  advantages  upon  patients 
bringing  credentials  from  dispensaries  or  private  medical 
practitioners  involves  corresponding  disabilities  upon 
those  who  are  without  such  credentials.  We  think  that 
such  persons  should  be  admitted  only  after  inquiry  aa  to 
their  financial  position. 

Tliere  is  a  large  class  of  patients  whose  means  of  liveli- 
hood are  so  slight  and  so  precarious  that  they  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  join  a  provident  dispensary, 
but  who,  nevertheless  should  not  be  relegated  to  the  Poor 
Law  medical  service.  These  may  properly  be  treated  at  a 
hospital  after  sufficient  inquiry  as  to  their  financial  ability, 
while  those  who,  upon  inquiry,  seem  capable  of  becoming 
members  of  dispensaries,  or  of  paying  private  medical 
practitioners,  should  be  resolutely  excluded  from  treat- 
ment except  in  cases  of  urgency. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  make 
ruifficient  inquiry  into  every  case  at  the  hospital  itself,  or 
by  means  of  the  hospital  inquiry  agents,  and  we  therefore 
suggest  that  the  hospital  inquiry  should  only  be  supplemen- 
tal to  that  of  other  agencies  more  immediately  in  touch 
with  the  persons  concerned.  We  beUeve,  however,  that 
the  eifect  of  our  proposals  will  be  gradually  to  lessen  the 
number  of  patients  presenting  themselves  without  satis- 
factory credentials,  and  that  the  number  of  inquiries 
which  will  have  to  be  made  will  be  correspondingly 
.reduced. 

Those  hospitals  which  admit  patients  upon  subscribers' 
Tietters  will  no  doubt  desire  to  give  some  priority  to  such 
patients.    We  make  no  suggestion  on  this  head. 

Sir  Spencer  Wells'  Committee  advocated  the  affiliation 
-of  dispensaries  to  particular  hospitals,  but  we  do  not  think 
this  course  desirable.  That  Committee  also  confined 
its  recommendations  as  to  co-operation  to  the  dispensaries 
connected  with  the  Metropoitan  Provident  Medical  Associa- 
tion. We  do  not  think  such  a  limitation  is  desirable,  but 
great  care  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  advantages 
we  have  referred  to  are  only  given  to  members  of  those 
dispensaries  which  are  provided  with  an  efficient  medical 
staff,  estabUshed  upon  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  man- 
.  aged  by  a  Committee.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  could  best 
be  brought  about  if  the  Central  Hospital  Council  were, 
after  due  inquiry,  to  draw  up  a  list  of  such  dispensaries, 
which  should  be  furnished  to  the  several  hospitals. 


The  whole  of  the  foregoing  observations  apply  only  to 
casualty  and  out-patients,  as  we  are  not  prepared  to 
recommend  that  membership  of  a  dispensary  should 
confer  any  advantages  upon  in-patienta. 

Our  proposals  will  naturally  throw  increased  work  upon 
the  provident  dispensaries,  but  the  representatives  of  the 
Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association  are  prepared 
carefully  to  consider  with  their  executive  Committee  how 
best  to  make  provision  for  this  added  work. 

We  have  embodied  our  conclusions  in  the  following  recom- 
mendations, which  we  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  council : — 

(1)  That  members  of  recognised  provident  dis- 
pensaries bringing  with  Ihem  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary or  one  of  the  dispensary  doctors,  and  patients 
bringing  letters  from  private  medical  practitioners, 
should,  so  far  as  the  regulations  of  each  hospital 
permit,  receive  priority  of  attention  in  the  casualty 
and  out-patients'  department  at  hospitals,  and 
should  be  exempt  from  inquiry  as  to  their  financial 
position. 

(2)  That  patients  bringing  letters  from  dispensaries 
or  from  private  medical  practitioners,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency  or  of  special  interest,  should  not  be 
treated  at  the  hospital,  but  should  te  sent  back  to  the 
dispensary  doctor  or  to  the  private  medical  practi- 
tioner with  a  letter  of  advice. 

(3)  That  applicants  without  letters  from  dispen- 
saries or  private  medical  practitioners  should  not  be 
treated,  but  should  be  referred  to  a  recognised 
provident  dispensary  or  a  private  medical  practi- 
tioner, except : — 

(o)  Cases  of  emergency. 

(h)  Cases  of  special  difficulty  or  interest. 

{c)  Cases  of  poverty  as  evidenced  by — 

(i)  Letters  from  provident  dispensaries. 

(ii)  Letters  from  clergy,  district  visitors, 
or  other  charitable  agencies. 

(iii)  Hospital  inquiry. 

(4)  That  it  should  be  explained  to  persons  referred 
to  a  provident  dispensary,  or  to  a  private  medical 
practitioner,  that  in  case  of  doubt  or  difficulty  they 
would  be  entitled  to  subsequent  advice  and  (if 
necessary)  to  treatment  from  the  hospital. 

(5)  That  the  Central  Hospital  Council  should 
suggest  common  forms  to  be  used  as  between  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  for  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions. 

(6)  That  recognised  provident  dispensaries  should 
be  such  as  are  from  time  to  time  recognised  by  the 
Central  Hospital  Council. 

If  the  council  approves  of  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions it  may,  perhaps,  desire  to  refer  to  this  Committee 
the  preparation  of  the  necessary  forms,  and  to  report  as  to 
the  provident  dispensaries  to  be  recognised  by  the  council. 

H.  A.  Harben  {Chairman). 
H.  H.  Clutton. 
Sydney  Holland, 
g.  schorstein. 
Lauriston  C.  Shaw. 
A.  G.  Watson. 

Members  of  the  Central  Hospital  Council. 

William  Bousfield. 
c.  g.  montefiore. 
F.  G.  Sheppard. 

Representatives   of   the  Metrofolitan 
Provident  Medical  Association. 
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1.  Copy  of  MEMDiitAL  Addressed  to  the  Guardians  by  the  District  Medical  Officers  of  Bucklow  Union. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Altrincham,  Lymm,  and  Sale  districts  respectfully 
beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  following  facts. 

No  increase  has  been  made  in  the  stipend  of  the  Altrin- 
cham district  medical  officer  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
Since  the  Census  of  1881  the  population  in  his  district 
has  increased  from  20,632  to  30,955,  and  is  now  more  than 
double  the  number  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  as  correct  for  any  one  medical  officer  to  look  after. 

The  stipends  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Lymm  and 
Sale  districts  are,  with  deductions  for  superannuation, 
less  than  they  were  forty  years  ago. 

To  the  Lymm  district  which  already  contained  more 
than  the  15,000  acres  fixed  as  the  maximum  acreage  for 
any  one  district  to  possess,  has  recently  been  added  the 
village  of  Partington. 

The  Sale  district  has  increased  in  population,  since 
the  census  of  1881,  from  14,015  to  21,678,  or,  as  it  now 


stands,  pos-sesses  a  population  of  about  3,000  more  than 
the  Altrincham  district  did  twenty  years  ago. 

In  addition — 

(1)  Extra  fees,  viz.,  for  amputations  and  other 
operations,  have  almost  reached  vanishing  point  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  hospitals  available. 

(2)  Drugs  have  advanced  in  cost  at  least  30  per 
cent. 

(3)  The  cost  of  living,  horses,  wages,  etc.,  has 
increased  20  per  cent. 

(4)  Medical  officers  are  the  only  officers  working  for 
guardians  whose  stipends  have  not  been  revised. 

We  feel  therefore  that  we  are  making  a  very  reasonable 
request  in  asking  for  a  consideration  of  the  question  at  an 
early  date.  We  consider  we  should  be  paid  for  work 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very  disagreeable  char- 
acter, a  fee  per  pauper  at  least  equal  to  that  paid  by  a 
club  or  provident  dispensary,  with  mileage  beyond  the 
usual  three  mile  limit. 


2.  Copy  of  Letter  from  the  District  Medical  Officer  of  St.  Columb  Major. 


St.  Newlyn  East,  Cornwall, 

I3th  June,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, — My  parish  district  extends  to  over  seven 
miles  from  St.  Newlyn  East,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
majority  of  parish  patients   are  within  a  radius  of  five 


miles.  My  salary  is  £26  10s.  a  year ;  the  area  of  my 
district,  17,057  acres  ;  and  population,  2,686. 

I  had  purposed  appl3rLng  for  an  increase  of  salary  m. 
August  next  as  district  medical  officer. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)      W.  B.  Felton. 
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Statement  Illustrating  the  Ieeegtjlae  and   Unequal  Payment   of  District  Medical  Officers 

THROUGHOUT    ENGLAND    AND  WaLES. 

Note. — The  figures  liave  been  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vaccination  Expenses. 


County  and  Union. 


Berkshire  : 

Bradfield  ... 
Hungerford  and  Ramsbury 

Buckinghamshire  : 

Buckingham  -  -  - 
Eton      -      .      .  - 


Cambridgeshire  ; 
Ely 

Chesterton 

Cheshire  : 

Congleton 
Northwich 

Cornwall  : 

Liskeard 
Stratton 

Cumberland  : 
Brampton 
Wigton  - 


Derbyshire  : 
Shardlow 
Glossop  - 

Devonshire  ; 

Newton  Abbott 
S.  Thomas 


Essex 


Dunmow 

Lexden  and  Winstree 

Hertfordshire  : 

Buntingford  - 
Hatfield  - 


Lancashire  : 

Bolton    -      -  - 
Burnley  - 

Norfolk  : 

Freebridge  Lynn  - 
Lodder  and  Clavering 


Acreage. 


64,369 
96,430 

54,022 


80,747 
80,995 

50,570 
62,569 

107,851 
55,220 

97,697 
22,297 

73,088 
20,943 

117,200 
125,452 

73,503 
71,049 

28,470 
23,486 

46,447 
63,600 

74,774 
60,321 


Population. 


18,130 
15,565 

10,635 


20,091 
33,237 

32,534 
54,735 

23,946 
7,322 

8,784 


64,402 
2.5,677 

80,312 
55,372 

15,705 
21,146 

5,020 
7,551 

257,857 
196,541 

11,847 
12,393 


Average  fee  per  visit 
by  the  D.M.O.  for  the 
4  years,  1900-3. 


s.  d. 
5  1 

2  8 


5  3 
1  5 

4  8 
1  1 

8  10 
1  10 

1  0 

4  11 

5  11 

1  4 

2  7 
0  9 


6  6 
0  10 

5  4 
0  10 

2  0 

0  11 

6  11 

1  10 
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{Handed  in  by  Mr.  Major  Greenwood,  M.D.)    (Q.  83391.) 


Copy  of  Correspondence  between  a  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Union  and  his 
Board  of  Guardians  as  to  Payment  of  Fees  in  Midwifery  Cases. 


May  Uih,  1906. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  be  so  long  in  sending  you 
the  particulars  of  my  troubles  with  the  guardians  in  1903. 

For  some  time  previous  to  November  4th,  1902,  I 
failed  to  obtain  orders  in  many  stray  cases  I  attended, 
the  relieving  officer  refusing  them.    On  Tuesday  morning, 

November  4th,  1902,  at  3  a.m.  the  man  —  called  upon 

me,  and  as  you  will  see  by  the  correspondence,  I  refused 
to  go,  until  an  order  was  forthcoming.  My  great  sin 
was  in  disturbing  the  relieving  officer,  and  the  affair  was 
so  represented  to  the  board,  that  I  received  the  letter 
dated  November  7th,  of  the  same  year.  I  went  down  and 
interviewed  the  board,  but  they  had  made  up  their  minds, 
and  evidently  expected  me  to  attend  all  cases,  and  trust 
to  getting  a  fee  afterwards.  I  told  them  that  I  never 
attended  a  case  privately  without  being  engaged  before- 
hand, that  their  suggested  action  was  an  unwarranted 
interference  with  my  private  practice,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  past  conduct  of  the  relieving  officer, 
I  declined  to  attend  any  cases  without  first  getting  the 
order. 

After  insulting  me,  the  chairman  told  me  that  if  I 
would  attend  in  future  the  board  would  issue  an  order. 
The  clerk  agreed  with  me  that  the  above  case  was  a 
proper  one  to  refer  to  the  relieving  officer,  not  being  a 
pauper  one,  or  an  urgent,  or  difficult  case  ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  birth  took  place  at  about  five  the  following 
evening,  and  was  perfectly  natural.  This  was  a  case 
where  a  midwife  failed  to  come.  The  same  woman  has 
been  confined  since,  she  engaged  me  properly,  and  has  paid 
me. 

I  tnmk  the  following  was  the  next  stray  case  mac 
occurred,  and  you  will  see  how  the  board's  word  was  kept. 

On  January  10th,  1903,  the  man    called  me  to 

attend  his  wife,  as  the  midwife  could  not  come.  He 
came  at  4  a.m.,  and  I  went  on  condition  he  obtained  an 
order  in  the  morning.  The  relieving  officer  afterwards 
reported  to  the  board  that  the  man  called  and  said  that 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  wanted  to  call  for,  that  he 
was  able  to  pay  the  doctor  and  required  no  parish  relief. 
For  some  considerable  time  I  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  man  privately,  and  referred  the  board  to 
the  last  case,  until  I  received  the  letter  from  the  guardians 
dated  April  3rd,  1903.  As  this  communication  seemed 
fair,  I  sent  in  an  account  for  one  guinea,  which  the  guar- 
dians had  already  ascertained  would  be  my  fee  privately 
in  such  a  case.  After  repeated  applications  I  obtained 
ten  shillings.  I  lastly  wrote  the  letter  dated  September 
28th,  1904,  which  has  never  been  answered.  This  case, 
in  contrast  ■n-ith  the  first,  was  a  very  urgent  one,  and  m  a 
poor  neighbourhood. 

In  consequence,  I  never  attend  a  stray  case.  I  so 
arrange  that  I  am  out.  It  is  perfectly  scandalous  that 
medical  men  should  be  treated  so,  and  the  lives  of  persons 
should  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  action  of  men  who 
are  ignorant  of  their  duties. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Poor  Law  medical  officers 
should  have  a  Poor  Law  medical  inspector,  or  that  their 
fees  should  be  guaranteed  them.  Certainly  it  should 
not  be  in  the  power  of  relieving  officers  to  manipulate 
them. 

I  enclose  copies  of  correspondence,  and  should  be 
perfectly  willing  to  come  up  to  town,  if  I  could  be  of  any 
use. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  J.  H  . 

429— III. 


Isle  of  Thanet  Union. 

Minster,  near  Ramsgate, 

7th  November,  1902. 

Dear  Sir, — At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  yesterday  it 

was  reported  that  a  man  named  J.  E  ,  whose 

wife  was  in  labour,  called  upon  you  to  attend  her,  that 
you  absolutely  refused  to  do  so  without  a  medical  order, 

and  that  you  sent  the  man  to  Mr.  for  one.  The 

guardians  wished  me  to  inquire  whether  this  statement  is 
correct,  and  if  so,  your  reason  for  thus  acting,  as,  if  you 
thought  the  case  was  not  a  pauper  one,  it  is  not  clear 
why  you  sent  the  man  to  the  relieving  officer  :  on  the 
other  hand,  should  you  have  regarded  the  case  as  a  pauper 
case,  there  was  no  necessity  for  you  to  have  insisted  upon 
a  medical  order  being  obtained  before  proceeding  to  the 
case,  as  the  guardians  distinctly  gave  you  to  understand 
that  if  you  attended  pauper  cases  which  were  urgent, 
without  a  medical  order,  they  would  in  all  such  cases 
authorise  the  subsequent  issue  of  such  order  to  entitle  you 
to  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

Faithfully  yours, 
C.  T. 
Clerk  to  Guardians. 

Dr.  J.  J.  H.  ., 

District  Medical  Officer. 

7,  Eaton  Road,  Margate. 


7,  Eaton  Road.  Margate, 

January,  1903. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Board  of  Guardians. 

Sir,- — ^I  wish  to  ask  you  to  request  the  relieving 
officer  to  issue  an  order  for  my  attendance  on  a  woman 

named  in  her  confinement  on  10th  January  last, 

at  4  a.m.  As  the  relieving  officer  has  refused  to  do  so, 
I  am  entering  fully  into  particulars. 

Some  members  of    your   board  will  remember  the 

particulars  in  Mrs.  E  — 's  case,  which  I  interviewed 

the  board  on — a  case  which  was  not  urgent,  or  of 
any  difficulty  or  trouble,  and  which  was  not  a  pauper 
one,  but  which  was  a  proper  one  to  refer  to  the  relieving 
officer,  and  which  if  I  had  not  so  referred  it,  I  might 
have  been  asked  why  I  did  not.  But  apparently,  none 
of  these  arguments  availed,  the  board  had  formed  their 

opinion.    In  answer  to  Mr.  B  ,  I  stated  why  I 

brought  forward  the  case,  because  I  had  difficulty  in 
getting  the  orders.  The  Chairman  then  said  words  to 
the  following  effect : — "  Doctor,  did  you  ever  know  the 
board  to  go  behind  their  word  ?  " — implying  in  my 
mind  that  if  I  had  attended,  and  asked  the  board,  the 
order  would  have  been  issued.  \^Tiat  other  construction 
to  place  on  the  words,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  Now, 

Mrs.  S  was  an  urgent  case,  the  mid^^^fe  who  had 

been  engaged,  and  also  another  doctor,  refused  to  go. 
I  offered  to  go,  if  the  husband  would  ask  the  reheving 
officer  for  an  order  in  the  morning.  The  relieving 
officer's  tale  is  that  he  came,  but  did  not  know  what 
he  had  come  for ;  that  he  did  not  want  an  order,  and 
that  he  could  pay  the  doctor.  The  relie\'ing  officer 
was  asked  by  one  of  the  guardians  to  get  my  fee.  Al- 
though I  attended  this  case  through,  the  relieving 
officer  has  not  got  my  fee,  neither  has  the  man  ever 
mentioned  it  to  me — a  grateful  kind  of  na  tient,  who  had 
days  in  which  to  offer  it ! 

It  must  be  in  the  knowledge  of  members  of  y:)ur  board 
that  in  private  cases  a  doctor  is  engaged  months  before, 
and  the  fee  fixed,  which  is  generally  paid  directly  after 
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the  event  without  asking  ;  and  this  invariably  happens 
in  my  private  practice.  Now,  apparently,  I  am  to  be 
forced  to  take  all  stray  cases,  and  to  hunt  for  the  fee  of 
Buch  patients,  as  the  above  is  a  typical  example  of,  living 
in  a  poor  neighbourhood,  where  the  case  has  been  refused 
by  a  midwife  and  another  doctor. 

But  I  would  lay  stress  on  this.  Why  was  this  order 
refused  ?  Under  other  circumstances  the  relieving 
oflBcer  would  have  granted  it.  I  do  not  get  the  fees  I 
should,  and  I  strongly  protest  against  their  being  stopped 
in  this  manner. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

J.  J.  H  . 


Isle  of  TJia.net  Board  of  Guardians. 

Minster,  near  Ramsgate, 

April  3rd,  1903. 
Dear  Sib, — 1  am  directed  by  the  board  of  guardians 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2oth  ult., 

and  to  state  that  they  understand  that  the  man  S  

is  able  and  willing  to  pay  your  fee  for  attending  his  wife 
in  her  confinement,  and  is  only  waiting  for  your  account. 


The  guardians,  therefore,  would  like  you  to  send  in  a 

claim  to  Mr.  S  -,  and  if  he  refuses  to  pay  it,  they 

will  then  grant  you  a  medical  order. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  T  , 

Clerk  to  Guardians. 

Dr.  J.  J.  H  , 

7,  Eaton  Road,  Margate. 


7,  Eaton  Road,  Margate, 
September,  28th,  1904. 
Dear  Sir,— Will  you  kindly  ask  the  board  if  they  will 
pay  the  remainder  of  my  fee  (viz.,  lis.)  for  attendance 

on  Mrs.  S  ,  of  Grange  Road.    The  husband  has 

gone  bankrupt  some  time,  and  has  removed.  I  think  I 
have  waited  a  reasonable  time,  and  there  appears  no  hope 
of  getting  anything  further  from  him. 

Yours  very  truly, 
J.  .J.  H  ^  . 

C.  T  ,  Esq. 

Clerk  to  Thanet  Board  oj  Guardians. 
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  Cory  OF  Letters  received  as  to 

Somerstown  House, 

Holderness  Road,  Hull, 

May,  1906. 

Dear  Dr.  Greenwood, — The  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  this  on  the  anaesthetic  question  :  That  where  severe 
injuries  or  operations,  or  operative  midwifery  occur, 
and  where  for  their  treatment  an  ansesthetic  is  required 
to  replace  or  remove  the  injured  parts,  it  is  imperative 
for  the  humane  treatment  of  the  patient  that  fees  for  an 
anaesthetist  should  be  tabled  and  not  left  to  the  option 
of  guardians.  I  give  the  following  instance  of  a  case, 
which  occurred  some  years  ago,  as  an  instance  of  not  what 
is  occurring  here  now,  for  I  am  told  lately  the  board  have 
not  refused  fees  for  such  cases,  but  I  give  it  as  an  instance 
of  what  may  be  occurring,  where  the  question  of  fee  or 
no  fee  is  left  to  the  board  of  guardians'  decision. 

Mrs.  S  ,  of  Union  Street,  Hull,  got  what  is  called 

a  "  Not  on  the  Books  Order  "  for  medical  attendance. 
I  went  and  found  her  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  breast, 
not  then  yet  infiltrating  the  skin,  and  rot  affecting  the 
lymphatics.  I  asked  her  to  go  into  the  infirmary — she 
refused,  saying  she  would  "  rather  die  first."  The 
removal  of  the  breast  was  suggested,  and  she  agreed  to 
its  immediate  removal.  I  then  wrote  and  asked  per- 
mission to  engage  an  anaesthetist,  pointing  out  that 
though  the  relieving  ofiicer  did  not  think  her  a  proper 
case  to  put  on  the  books  of  the  union,  yet  he  thought 
her  a  proper  case  to  put  on  the  district  medical  ofiicer  ; 
that,  although  I  was  willing  to  operate  on  her,  and  find 
all  the  dressings  and  attendance  for  her  recovery,  I  did 
not  think  I  ought  to  have  to  pay  an  anae.sthetist  a  guinea 
to  assist  me,  and  render  her  unconscious  during  the 
operation.  I  pointed  out  that  I  got  no  extra  fee  for  myself 
for  such  an  operation,  as  it  was  not  on  the  extra  list. 
After  some  delay  the  board  met,  and  decided  to  adjourn 
the  decision.  In  the  meanwhile  the  cancer  rapidly  spread, 
and  I  wrote  again,  pointing  out  the  danger  of  skin  infiltra- 
tion. After  a  long  delay  for  such  a  case  the  board  decided 
they  would  not  give  such  a  fee.  In  the  meantime  the 
skin  had  rapidly  become  infiltrated,  and  before  their 
decision  arrived  I  paid  an  anaesthetist  a  guinea  out  of 
my  own  pocket.  Unfortunately  the  infiltration  had  got 
hold  of  the  lymphatics,  and  though  I  had  to  remove  an 
immense  area  to  what  I  should  have  done  in  the  earlier 
stages,  the  operation  was  only  partially  successful.  It 
opened  out  after  a  time  at  the  cicatrices,  and  I  attended 
that  poor  woman  to  her  death,  one  year  and  ten  months 
after  the  operation,  supplying  all  the  lint,  dressings, 
bandages  and  ointments  and  medicines  without  one 
penny  of  extra  charges. 

It  must  be  stated  that  now  the  board  are  more  generously 
inclined  to  consider  applications,  but  one  has  to  ask  as  a 
favour  what  should  be  a  right,  and  I  have  been  so  indignant 
over  such  cases,  that  I  have  never  since  asked  for  a  fee, 
for  I  would  rather  pay  out  of  my  own  pocket  than  be 
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subject  to  the  indignity  of  refusal,  as  though  one  had  been 
asking  for  what  one  ought  not  to  have  asked. 

Please  note  that  this  case  illustrates  my  second  point, 
that  in  recent  years  a  larger  number  of  orders  have  been 
given  to  district  medical  officers  for  medical  attend- 
ance on  persons  whom  the  relieving  officer  felt  ought 
not  to  have  an  order  for  parish  relief,  and  curiously,  the 
following  case,  picked  out  quite  haphazard,  refers  to  the 
grandson  of  the  first  case.  This  case  is  quite  recent, 
and  came  under  my  care  on  a  "Not  on  the  Books  Order," 

on  May  5th  of  this  year.    It  was  a  boy  named  T  , 

of  S —  Street,  Hull.    I  found  him  suffering  from 

acute  al  dominal  inflammation.  I  was  very  busy  on  the 
day,  but  had  to  leave  all  my  other  work  to  pay  two  visits 
to  him,  and  to  write  letters  asking  for  admission  to  the 
general,  not  parish,  infirmary,  and  to  arrange  in  the 
evening  for  his  removal  for  operation.  Now,  these  two 
cases  were  both  from  houses  w  hich  ought  to  have  had  credit 
with  the  doctor  to  have  secured  attendance  at  first,  and 
certainly  could  have  themselves  got  attendance  at  the 
general  infirmary.  In  these  cases  the  order  comes  to 
the  district  medical  officer  to  undertake  the  case,  and 
he  is  bound  to  do  it,  because  the  order  may  be  given  to 
any  "poor"  person.  Now,  the  term  "poor"  is' very 
elastic.  Since  our  first  appointments  the  schedule  of  what 
is  a  poor  person  has  for  both  parish  and  medical  relief 
much  increased.  The  small  sums  paid  in  some  long 
country  districts,  as  j-ou  know,  is  utterly  inadequate  and 
can  only  be  done  at  the  expense,  and  by  the  charity 
of  the  district  medical  officer. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Holder. 


Goldwell,  Goudhurst,  Kent. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  always  had  to  pay  anaesthetists 
out  of  my  own  pocket.  The  fee  is  21s.,  and  if  I  had  a 
"  turning  "  case,  that  required  chloroform,  I  should  pay 
the  guinea,  and  think  myself  lucky  if  I  got  from  my  board 
any  more  than  10s.  .  i 

ia^a^ifctferfea-fet?  Yours  faithfully, 

E.  H.  Mapleton. 


Woodstock, 

June  4th,  190G. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  often  experienced  difficulty  from 
the  want  of  an  anaesthetist  in  Poor  Law  cases,  and  have 
often  had  to  amputate  fingers,  etc.  without  chloroform  ; 
and  only  a  few  days  ago  had  a  long  and  difficult  "  forceps  " 
case,  where  the  help  of  a  chlorcrformist  would  have  been 
a  God-send  to  the  patient  and  myself,  but  no  fee  exists 
for  these  cases. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  Caudwell. 
Medical  Offcer,  Woodstock  Workhouse, 
and  No.  I  and  2  Districts, 
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Table  showing  Amount  spent  by  the  Meteopolitan  Provident  Medical  Associatioh  on  Six  Typical 
Dispensaries  and  Medical  Clubs  from  their  Foundation  to  the  end  of  1905,  with  Income  derived 
FROM  THE  Contributions  of  the  Provident  Members  during  the  same  Period. 


Date  of  Founda- 
tion. 

Name  of  Branch. 

Total  Grants  from 
Association. 

Total  Income  from  Provi- 
dent Members. 

£     s.  d. 

£    8.  d. 

1887  - 

189  12  3 

8,967  12  0 

1888  - 

1,341    8  9 

2,386  10  11 

1889  - 

1,237  18  7 

9,316    2  4 

1891  - 

780    0  0 

2,164    8  9 

1893  - 

510    0  0 

2,975  13  0 

1896  - 

235  17  9 

673    2  11 

*  These  are  medical  clubs. 
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Table  givixq  Branches  of  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association. 


No. 

Name. 

Address. 

1 

Blackfriars  

98,  Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 

2 

Bloomsbury  

5,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C. 

3 

Brompton       ...  ... 

1^8,  Fulham  Eoad,  S.W. 

4 

Camden  Town  

174,  Camden  Street,  N.W. 

5 

Chelsea  

472,  King's  Road,  S.W. 

6 

5,  Mint  Walk. 

7 

Clerkenwell*  

George's  Row,  Lever  Street,  E.G. 

8 

Deptford  

437,  New  Cross  Road,  S.E. 

9 

25a,  Victoria  Road,  N. 

10 

8,  Brett  Road,  Mare  Street,  N.E. 

11 

Islington*  ....... 

5,  Thornhill  Crescent,  N. 

12 

38,  Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

13 

57,  Golborne  Road,  W. 

14 

43,  Portland  Road,  W, 

15 

Soho*   

St,  Peter's  Schools,  Archer  Street,  W. 

16 

357,  High  Road,  N. 

17 

302,  Walworth  Road,  S.E. 

18 

244,  Harrow  Road,  W. 

19 

2,  Manbey  Park,  Stratford,  E. 

20 

283,  ^Miitechapel  Road,  E. 

21 

6,  Russell  Place,  New  Road,  S.K 

429- in. 


These  are  uiedical  clubs. 
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Table  giving  List  of  Peovident  Dispensakies  not  controlled  by  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical 

Association. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Name. 


Battersea  

Camberwell  

Chelsea,  Brompton,  etc.  -       -       -  - 

Child's  Hill  

Clapham  ...... 

East  Dulwich        .      .      .      .  . 

Forest  Hill  

Greenwich  

Hampstead  

Haverstock  Hill     -      -      .      -  . 
Holloway  and  North  Islington 
Kilburn  Provident  Medical  Institution  - 
Lewisham 

P  addington  ------ 

Royal  Pimlico  

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square  -  -  - 
St.  John's  Wood     -      -      -      -  - 

Sydenham   

Wandsworth  Common  -  -  .  . 
Wandsworth  Medical  Aid  -  -  . 
Western  Dispensary       .      -      -  - 


Address. 


185,  High  Street,  W. 

Camberwell  Green,  S.E. 

Manor  Street,  King's  Eoad,  S.W. 

Granville  Road,  N.W. 

42,  Manor  Street,  S.W. 

193,  Landells  Road,  S.E. 

24,  Westbourne  Road,  S.E. 

24,  Nelson  Street,  S.E. 

13,  New  End  and  Mill  Lane,  N.W. 

132,  Maiden  Road,  N.W. 

Palmer  Place  and  Balls  Pond  Road,  N. 

1,  Greville  Road,  N.W. 

10,  Avenue  Road,  S.E. 

104,  Star  Street,  W. 

104,  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. 

Little  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

96,  St.  John's  Wood  Terrace,  N.W. 

Sydenham,  S.E. 

Bolingbroke  House,  S.W. 

Red  Lion  Street,  S.W. 

Rochester  Row,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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Charity  Commission. 


In  the  matter  of  the  Charity  known  as  the  Holloway 
and  North  Islington  Dispensary,  in  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  and  Parish  of  Islington,  in  the 
Coimty  of  London,  founded  in  the  year  1840,  to 
which  Charity  "  The  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853 
to  1894,"  were  extended  by  an  Order  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  of  8th  July,  1904 ;  and 

In  the  matter  of  the  said  Acts. 

The  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and 

Wales,  upon  an  apphcation  made  to  them  on  1 1th  August, 

1904,  in  writing,  signed  by. 

Metford  Warner,  of  No.  44,  Highbury  Park ; 
Robert  Gaze,  of  No.  46,  Highbury  New  Park ; 
Richard    Rayner,    of    No.    31,  Woodberry 

Grove,  Stoke  Newington ; 
James  Liddon  Smithett,  of  No.  45,  Highbury 

Hill ;  and 

John  Wagstaff,  of  Highbury  Crescent;  all  in 
the  County  of  London,  Esquires  ; 
being  persons  authorised  in  that  behalf  by  a  resolution 
passed  unanimously  by  those  of  the  then  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  above-mentioned  Charity,  who 
on  2nd  August,  1904,  were  present  at  a  meeting  of  their 
body  duly  constituted ; 

And  it  appearing  that  the  Committee  of  Management 
are  the  trustees  of  persons  acting  in  the  administration 
of  the  Charity : 

And  after  due  notice  of  the  intention  to  make  this 
Order  published  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Board 
by  being  affixed  to  or  near  a  principal  outer  door  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Islington,  and  of  the  Town  Hall  of 
Islington,  on  15th  March,  1905,  and  by  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers  called  The  Islington   Daily  Gazette 


and  The]  Hornsey  Journal  on  17th  March,  1905  (being 
in  each  case  more  than  one  calendar  month  before  the 
date  hereof) ;  and  also  sent  through  the  post  to. 

Sir  John  Poynder  Dickson- Poyndee,  Baronet, 
M.P. ; 

The  Reverend  Charles  James  Procter,  Vicar 

of  Islington ; 
Oakley  Elford  Higgens,  of  No.  135,  Hornsey 

Road,  Esquire,  M.B.  ; 
Cyril  Gordon  Mack,  of  No.  26,  St.  Paul's 

Road,  Canonbury,  Esquire,  M.B.  ; 
The   Reverend  Marcus  Rainford,   Vicar  of 

St.  James's,  Holloway ; 
The   Reverend   William   Alfred   Smith,  of 
No.  83,  Marquess  Road,  Canonbiiry,  Clerk 
in  Holy  Orders  ;  and 
Onslow  Arthur  Wickham,  of  No.  1,  West- 
bourne  Road,  Barnsbury,  Esquire,  M.D.  ; 
all  in  the  County  of  London ; 
being  those  of  the  present  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Charity  who  were  not  privy  to  the  said  application, 
at  their  respective  last  known  places  of  abode  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  on  17th  April,  1905 ; 

And  after  due  consideration  of  all  objections  made  to 
the  proposed  Order,  and  suggestions  for  the  variation 
thereof : 

Do  hereby  order  as  follows  : — 

The  subjoined  scheme  is  approved  and  established 
as  the  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the  Charity. 

Scheme. 

1.  From  and  after  the  day  on  which  this  Scheme  is  ^o^of '^'''^^ 
approved  and  established  by  an  Order  of  the  Charity  Charity. 
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•sidciit. 


Commissioner?,  the  above-mentioned  Charity,  and  the 
endowments  thereof  specified  in  the  second  schedule 
hereto,  and  all  other  the  endowments  (if  any)  of  the 
said  Charity  shall  be  administered  and  managed  by 
the  body  of  trustees  hereinafter  mentioned,  subject  to 
and  in  conformity  with  the  rules  contained  in  the  first 
schedule  hereto,  or  such  other  rules  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  made  or  approved  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, provided  that  no  such  other  rules  shall  affect 
the  object  of  the  charity  as  set  out  in  No.  2  of  the  rules 
contained  in  the  said  first  schedule. 

2.  The  leasehold  lands  and  hereditaments  comprised 
in  this  scheme  are  hereby  vested  in  "  The  Official  Trustee 
of  Charity  Lands  "  for  all  the  term  and  interest  therein 
belonging  to  or  held  in  trust  for  the  Charity. 

3.  All  sums  of  stock  comprised  in  this  scheme  shall  be 
transferred,  under  the  authority  of  a  further  Order  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  into  the  name  of  "  The 
Official  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds." 

4.  The  trustees  shall  consist  of : — 

The  Committee  of  Management  for  the  time  being 
constituted  as  provided  hereby  and  by  the  rules 
for  the  time  being  in  force. 

5.  The  follo^ving  persons  shall  be  the  first  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Management  under  this  scheme 
other  than  the  ex  officio  members  thereof,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  hold  office  until  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Institution  in  February,  1906 : — 

The  above-named  Metford  Wabnee, 
Oakley  Elford  Higgens,  and 
Cyril  Gordois  Mack  ; 

Horace  James  Rydon,  of  No.  31,  Highbury 

New  Park,  Esquire,  J.  P.  ; 
The  above-named  Reverend  William  Alfred 

Smith, 

James  Liddon  Smithett, 
John  Wagstapf,  and 
Onslow  Arthur  Wickham  ;  and 
Charles   Walton   Sawbeidge,    of   No.  68, 
Aldermanbury,  in  the  City  of  London,  Solicitor. 

6.  Any  question  as  to  the  construction  of  this  scheme, 
or  of  the  rules  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  relation  to 
the  Charity,  or  as  to  the  regularity  or  the  vahdityof  any 
acts  done  or  about  to  be  done  under  this  scheme,  or  the 
said  rules,  shall  be  determined  conclusively  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  upon  such  application  made  to  them  for 
the  purpose  as  they  think  sufficient. 


FIRST  SCHEDULE. 


Rules. 


1.  The  Institution  shall  be  called  "  The  Holloway  and 
North  Islington  Provident  Dispensary." 

Object. 

2.  The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  enable  persons 
resident  within  the  boundaries  specified  in  Clause  37 
hereof,  and  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  and 
who  are  otherwise  qualified  hereunder,  to  obtain  for 
themselves  and  their  famiUes  the  advantage  of  medical 
attendance  and  advice  and  medicine  during  Ulness. 

Constitution. 

3.  The  Institution  shall  consist  of  a  Patron,  a  President, 
one  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  Life  Governors,  Governors, 
Honorary  Governors,  a  Committee  of  ]\Ianagement,  a 
Treasurer,  an  Auditor,  a  Secretary,  and  Medical  Officers, 
Honorary  Physicians,  and  Honorary  Consulting  Surgeons 
and  ordinary  Members.  ITie  Institution  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  donations,  voluntary  contributions,  and 
subscriptions,  and  also  by  members'  subscriptions. 

4.  The  following  persons  shall  be  the  first  Patron, 
President  and  Vice-President  respectively  under  this 
scheme  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  office  until  the  Annual 
General  Sleeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Institution  in 
February,  1906  :— 

The  Right  Honourable  William  George 
Spencer  Scott  Maclean,  Marquess  of 
Northampton,  Patron  ; 

The  above-named  Sir  John  Poynder  Dickson- 
I  Poynder,  President ; 

The  above-named  Reverend  Chaeles  James 
Peoctee,  Vice-President. 


Governors. 

5.  A  person  contributmg  to  the  Institution  ten  pounds 
ten  shillings  in  any  one  year  shall  be  a  Life  Governor 
of  the  Institution  with  the  right  of  nominatirg  every 
year  four  persons,  not  being  Members  of  the  Institution 
to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Institution  im- 
mediately upon  nomination  and  for  a  period  of  four  weeks 
from  the  date  thereof  free  of  entrance  fee,  but  subject 
to  the  payment  m  advance  of  the  first  month's  subscriptions 
pursuant  to  Clause  42  hereof.  The  Governors  may  in 
their  discretion  at  an  Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting 
vary  the  rights  of  Life  Governors  from  time  to  time. 

fi.  A  person,  other  than  a  Life  Governor,  contriljuting 
half  a  guinea  or  more  to  the  Institution  at  one  time  shall 
be  a  Governor  of  the  Institution  for  the  period  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  making  such  contribution,  and 
shall  be  entitled  during  such  year,  in  respect  of  each 
half  guinea  actually  contributed,  to  nominate  two 
persons,  not  being  members  of  the  Institution,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  institution  immediately 
upon  nomination  and  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  frcm  the 
date  thereof  free  of  entrance  fee,  subject  to  the  payment 
in  advance  of  the  first  month's  subscription  pursuant  to 
Clause  42  hereof,  but  no  jjerson  shall  be  entitled  under 
this  rule  to  give  altogether  more  than  four  nominations 
in  any  one  year,  and  no  contributions  under  this  rule 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  the 
contributor  a  Life  Governor  under  Rule  .5. 

7.  The  Patron,  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Honorary 
Physicians,  and  Honorary  Consulting  Surgeons  shall 
be  ex  officio  Governors  and  Members  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  meetings 
of  the  Governors. 

8.  The  Governors  may,  at  a  General  or  Special  Meeting, 
appoint  persons  to  be  Honorarj^  Go\ernors  of  the  In- 
stitution for  life  or  other  period.  Such  appointments 
shall  be  made  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  Governors 
present  at  such  meeting. 

9.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  at  the  option  of  an  Executor 
or  Trustee  to  pay  a  legacy  to  this  Institution,  or  to  other 
objects,  the  payment  of  it  to  this  Institution  shall  entitle 
such  Executor  or  Trustee  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  person 
making  a  donation  of  an  equal  amount,  but  no  such  Ex- 
ecutor or  Trustee  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
tour  nominations  in  one  year. 

10.  A  clergyman  or  minister  making  a  collection  on 
behalf  of  the  Institution  shall,  upon  payment  of  the  same 
to  the  Institution,  be  accorded  the  same  rights  in  respect 
of  such  collection  as  are  accorded  to  an  executor  or  trustee 
by  Clause  9  of  these  Rules  in  respect  of  a  legacy. 

11.  At  all  meetings  of  Governors  three  Governors 
personally  present  shall  form  a  quorum. 

12.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Governors  shall  be  sum- 
moned by  the  Secretary  upon  a  requisition,  in  writing, 
signed  by  not  less  than  five  Governors,  stating  the  object 
for  which  the  meeting  is  desired. 

13.  Notice  in  ■wTiting  of  every  meeting,  whether  general, 
special,  or  adjourned,  shall  be  delivered,  or  sent  through 
the  post,  by  the  Secretary  to  every  Governor  or  person 
entitled  for  the  time  being  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  Governor  seven  clear  days  at  least  before  the  date 
of  the  meeting,  so  far  as,  in  the  case  of  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing, the  interval  between  the  original  and  adjoiu'ned 
meeting  will  permit.  Every  notice  of  meetmg  shall 
state  the  place,  day,  and  hour  of  the  meeting,  and  every 
notice  of  a  special  meeting  shall  further  state  the  matters 
to  be  discussed  thereat,  and  no  other  matters  than  those 
for  which  the  meeting  has  been  summoned  sliall  be  dis- 
cussed thereat. 

14.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Governors  of  the  Institution 
such  Governors  may  vote  by  proxy. 

15.  The  Governors  shall  at  their  Annual  General  Meeting 
elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  Chairman  of  their  meetings 
for  the  current  year.  They  shall  make  regulations  for 
supplying  his  place  m  case  of  his  death,  resigr.ation  or 
absence.    The  Chairman  shall  always  be  re-eligible. 

16.  Every  matter  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority 
of  the  Governors  present  in  person  or  hy  prox}-,  and  n  oting 
on  the  question.    The  Chairman  of  the  meeting  shall 
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have  a  casting  vote  whether  or  not  he  shall  have  previously 
voted  on  the  same  question,  but  no  Governor  shall  in 
any  other  circumstances  give  more  than  one  vote. 

17.  Any  resolution  of  the  Governors  may  be  rescinded 
or  varied  from  time  to  time  by  the  Governors  at  a  special 
meeting. 

18.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Institution  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  February 
to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
with  the  balance-sheet  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  the  pre- 
vious December,  to  elect  or  confirm  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  and  the 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Secretary,  to  appoint,  if  necessary, 
the  Patron,  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  and  to  transact 
such  other  business  as  may  be  brought  before  the  meeting. 

Committee  of  Management. 

19.  The  Committee  of  Management  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  five  or  more  than  fifteen  persons  (besides 
ex  ofpcio  members  and  the  Medical  Officers  elected  as 
hereinafter  provided),  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  Gov- 
ernors at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  in  February  out 
of  their  number.  They  shall  hold  office  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  appointment  or  until  the  appointment 
of  successors,  and  they  shall  always  be  re-eligible.  Vacan- 
cies occurring  in  the  Committee  bet'neen  Annual  General 
Meetings  of  the  Governors  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  Com- 
mittee subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Governors  at 
their  next  meeting. 

20.  The  Committee  of  Management  shall  have  the 
entire  management  of  the  Institution  and  the  property 
and  affairs  thereof,  including  the  appointment  of  the 
Treasurer,  Auditor  and  Secretaiy,  subject  only  to  the 
control  of  the  Governors.  They  shall  hold  meetings  as 
often  as  may  be  foimd  expedient  and  at  least  four  times 
in  each  year.  Three  members  shall  form  a  quorum,  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  one  of  the  three  is  a  medical 
officer,  but  any  two  members  may,  without  formally 
meeting  in  Committee,  grant  or  lefuse  admission  to  appli- 
cants for  ordinary  membership. 

21.  The  Committee  of  Management  shall  at  their  first 
ordinary  meeting  in  every  year  elect  one  of  their  number 
to  be  Chairman  of  their  meetings  for  the  current  year. 
They  shall  make  regulations  for  supplying  his  place  in 
case  of  death,  resignation,  or  absence.  Tho  Chairman 
shall  always  be  re-eligible. 

22.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
may,  and  the  Secretary  upon  the  request  of  any  such 
member  shall,  at  any  time  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Questions  arising  at  any  meeting  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  in  case  of  an  equality 
of  votes  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  second  or  casting 
vote. 

23.  The  Committee  of  Management  may  make  bye  laws 
for  the  management  of  the  Institution,  but  not  so  as  to 
infringe  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  scheme  or  of 
these  Rules.  • 

Treasurer. 

24.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  the  donations,  con- 
tributions, subscriptions  and  legacies,  and  all  pa3Tnents 
made  by  members  of  the  Institution,  and  shall  pay  the 
same  to  the  bankers  of  the  Institution,  who  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Committee  of  Management,  to  the  credit 
of  the  HoUoway  and  North  Islington  Provident  Dispensary 
banking  account,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  payments 
thereout  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee.  All  such 
sums  of  money,  whether  donations,  contributions,  sub- 
scriptions or  legacies,  or  surplus  income  which  the  Gov- 
■ernors  may  resolve  to  treat  as  capital,  shall  be  invested, 
under  the  authority  of  an  Order  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, in  the  name  of  "The  Official  Trustees  of 
Charitable  Funds,"  upon  trust  for  the  Institution,  but 
without  in  any  way  limiting  the  generality  of  the  pre- 
ceding words  the  Governors  shall,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  th3  Commissioners,  have  power  to  direct  the  application 
of  any  invested  funds  for  making  good  any  deficit  which 
may  aris3  in  any  year  by  reason  of  the  moneys  otherwise 
available  for  expenses  during  that  year  being  insufficient 
for  thn,t  purpose. 


25.  Full  accounts  shall  be  entered  by  the  Treasurer, 
aided,  if  he  require  it,  by  the  Secretary,  in  proper  books 
of  account  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  all  moneys 
received  and  paid  respectively,  on  account  of  the  In- 
stitution. The  books  of  account,  including  a  proper 
balance  sheet,  sliall  be  made  up  for  each  year  to  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  and  shall  be  examined  and  audited 
by  the  Auditor  and  passed  by  the  Governors  at  their 
Annual  General  Meeting  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  shall 
thereupon  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting. 

All  proper  accounts  in  relation  to  the  Institution  shall 
in  each  year  be  made  out  and  certified,  and  copies  thereof 
transmitted  to  the  Commissioners,  and  published  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts. 

Secretary. 

26.  The  Committee  of  Management  may  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  annual  salary  out  of  the  income  of  the  In- 
stitution derivable  from  annual  subscriptions  or  donations, 
collections  and  interest  on  investments. 

27.  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Rule  22,  summon,  and  shall  attend  and  keep  the  minutes 
of  all  meetings  of  the  Governors  and  Committee  of  Man- 
agement, and  shall  assist  the  Treasurer,  if  required,  in 
keeping  the  accounts  of  the  Institution,  and  shall  dis- 
charge all  such  other  duties  as  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  Committee  of  Management. 

Collector. 

28.  A  collector  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Management.  He  shall  give  security  to  the  amormt  of 
one  hundred  pounds  and  shall  be  allowed  such  remunera- 
tion as  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct.  The  Committee  of  Management  shall 
prescribe  and  appoint  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
Collector,  who  shall  conform  to  such  rules  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  may  from  time  to  time  make. 
The  respective  offices  of  Secretary  and  Collector  may  be 
held  simultaneously  by  the  same  person,  and  such  person 
may  be  a  female. 

Medical  Officers. 

29.  The  Committee  of  Management  shall  appoint  not 
less  than  five  ordinary  medical  officers  of  the  Institution 
and  one  or  more  dispensers.  They  may  also  appoint  one 
Dentist,  and  Honorary  Physicians  and  Consulting  Surgeons. 

30.  The  ordinaiy  medical  officers  of  the  Institution 
shall  be  selected  from  persons  resident  within  the  dis- 
tricts specified  in  Clause  37  hereof,  and  qualified  to  prac- 
tice medicine  and  surgery,  and  registered  under  the  Medical 
Act,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  Dispensers  and  Dentist, 
shall  hold  office  subject  to  three  months'  notice  on  either 
side. 

Not  more  than  one  member  of  any  firm  of  medical 
practitioners  shall  be  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the 
Institution. 

31.  The  ordinary  medical  officers  of  the  Institution 
shall  form  a  Medical  Council  to  which  the  Committee  of 
Management  may  refer  matters  upon  which  they  require 
professional  advice  and  opinion. 

The  Medical  Council  shall  appoint  three  medical  officers 
to  serve  as  their  representatives  on  the  Committee  of 
Management  for  a  period  ending  at  the  dat«  of  the  en- 
suing Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Governors. 

Any  vacancy  in  the  representation  arising  from  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  forthwith  by 
the  Medical  Council,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the 
same  period. 

32.  The  ordinary  medical  officers  shall  attend  at 
dispensaries  on  such  days  and  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  shall  decide,  and  shall  visit  the 
patients  at  their  own  homes  when  their  condition  requires 
it. 

33.  No  medical  officer  shall  give  a  prescription  to  a 
patient  without  first  examining  the  patient's  card  of 
membership  to  see  that  all  payments  have  been  duly 
made  up  to  date. 

34.  In  case  any  medical  officer  shall  be  unable  to 
attend  to  his  duties  connected  with  the  Institution  owing 
to  absence,  illness,  or  any  other  cause,  he  shall  provide  a 
properly  qualified  substitute. 
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35.  The  medical  officers  shall  keep  a  register  of  all 
cases  treated  by  them,  and  every  member  shall  be  re- 
gistered under  the  name  of  one  or  other  of  the  ordinary 
medical  officers  of  the  institution.  The  medical  officers 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Committee  such  statistics 
of  health  of  the  members  linder  their  care  as  the  Com- 
mittee may  from  time  to  time  require. 

36.  The  remuneration  of  the  ordinary  medical  officer 
shall  be  provided  for  as  follows  : — 

Each  ordinary  medical  officer  shall  receive  half-yearly, 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  and  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  or  so  soon  afterwards  as  may  be  found  prac- 
ticable, a  sum  of  money  equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  received  by  the  Institution  (exclusive  of  the 
receipts  for  medicine)  during  the  half  year  terminatirg 
on  such  thirtieth  day  of  June  or  thirty-first  day  of  De- 
cember, as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  members  registered 
under  his  name.  In  the  event  of  the  determination  of 
the  appointment  of  any  ordinary  medical  officer  occurring 
between  such  half-yearly  days  as  aforesaid,  his  remun- 
eration shall  be  apportioned  up  to  the  date  of  the  deter- 
mination of  his  appointment. 

The  fee  of  one  guinea  for  confinements  payable  under 
Clause  48  hereof  shall  belong  to  the  medical  officer  attend- 
ing the  case,  and  be  paid  over  to  him  so  soon  as  received. 

The  Committee  of  Management  may  increase  the 
percentage  to  be  paid  to  the  ordinary  medical  officers 
as  remuneration  under  this  clause  if  they  consider  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  Institution  permit  of  their  doing 
so. 

Members. 

37.  Persons  wishing  to  be  on  e  members  must,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Clause  39  hereof,  be  resident  within 
the  following  boundaries  : — 

Central. 

From  the  corner  of  Camden  Road,  near  the  Brecknock 
Arms,  to  Maiden  Lane  Station,  along  the  North  London 
Railway  Line  to  Caledonian  Road,  Caledonian  Road  to 
Richmond  Road,  Liverpool  Road  to  Barnsbury  Street, 
Barnsbury  Street  to  Upper  Street,  Canonbury  Lane  to 
Canonbury  Road  (including  Canonbury  Avenue,  Friends 
and  North  Cottages  and  Goldsmith's  Place),  along  St. 
Paul's  Road  (north  side),  Highbury  Grove,  Highbury 
Park  (including  Kelvin  Road),  along  Kelross  Road  to 
Highbury  New  Park,  Green  Lanes,  Mountgrove  Road, 
Blackstock  Road  to  Finsburj'  Park  Station,  Seven  Sisters 
Road,  Parkhurst  Road  to  the  corner  of  Camden  Road 
as  above. 

Balls  Pond  Road  Branch. 
Balls  Pond  Road,  Southgate  Road  (West  side),  as  far 
as  Church  Road,  Church  Road  to  Essex  Road,  Canonbury 
Road,  Canonbury  Square,  Cbmpton  Road,  St.  Paul's 
Road  (south  side),  Highbury  New  Park  as  far  as  St.  Augus- 
tine's Church  to  Green  Lanes,  Matthias  Road,  Eoleyn 
Road  (west  side)  to  Balls  Pond  Road  as  above- 

38.  Members  must  not  be  over  the  age  of  fifty-five 
years  at  the  time  of  admission  except  as  provided  for 
in  Clauses  42  and  49  hereof.  Every  applicant  for  mem- 
bership must  make  a  declaration  to  the  Secretary  that 
he  or  she  is  not  suffering  from  any  acute  or  chronic  kind 
of  illness,  and  that  his  or  her  average  wages  (or  income) 
do  not  exceed  twenty-five  shillings  per  week,  or  that  the 
average  wages  earned  by  his  or  her  family  do  not  exceed 
thirty-five  shillings  per  week,  or  forty  shillings  per  week 
where  there  are  more  than  three  children  in  the  family 
living  at  home.  In  any  case  where  the  Committee  of 
Management  shall  discover  that  a  declaration  has  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  untrue, 
they  may  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  the 
person  who  made  such  declaration,  and  his  family,  and 
all  paj'ments  made  by  such  person  shall  be  forfeited. 

39.  An  applicant  for  membership  must  state  his  or 
her  name,  age,  residence,  occupation,  and  the  average 
M'eekly  earnings  (or  income)  of  himself  or  herself,  and  his 
or  her  wife  or,  husband  and  family,  and  must  deposit 
as  entrance  fee  one  month's  subscription,  which  will  be 
returned  if  the  depositor  be  not  accepted  as  a  member. 
If  approved  by  the  Committee  of  JIanagement  the  applicant 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  at  the 


end  of  four  weeks  from  the  date  when  his  or  her  appli- 
cation was  received,  or  the  above-mentioned  deposit 
made,  whichever  shall  have  been  latest  in  date,  and  he 
or  she  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  during  the  pleasuie 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  of  Management  may,  in  their  discretion, 
admit  as  members  any  persons  approved  by  any  ordinary 
medical  officer  of  the  Institution,  notwithstanding  that 
such  persons  respectively  do  not  reside  strictly  within 
the  boundaries  specified  in  Clause  37  hereof. 

40.  Members  shall  upon  joining  name  the  medical 
officer  on  the  staff  of  the  Institution  under  whom  they 
wish  to  be  registered  and  by  whom  they  shall  be  ap- 
proved, and  no  change  in  the  register  shall  be  allowed 
during  illness  without  ti  e  consent  of  the  Committee  of 
Management. 

41.  If  an  applicant  for  membership  is  actually  suffering 
from  illness  requiring  immediate  medical  treatment,  he 
or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  on  obtaining 
the  written  consent  of  a  medical  officer  of  the  Institution 
and  paying  an  entrance  fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
or  obtaining  a  Governor's  nomination,  and  also  paying 
one  month's  subscrijition,  and  in  the  event  of  any  other 
member  of  his  or  her  family  requiring  immediate  medical 
advice  or  attendance  before  the  expiration  of  four  weeks 
from  the  payment  of  such  fee  of  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, such  member  of  his  or  her  family  shall  be  entilled 
to  the  same  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  two  shillings. 

Upon  recovery  or  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  period 
of  four  weeks,  whichever  shall  first  happen,  such  appli- 
cant and  any  member  of  his  or  her  family  who  has  received 
medical  advice  or  attendance  as  aforesaid,  shall,  with 
the  consent  or  the  Medical  Officer  under  whom  he  or  she 
wishes  to  be  registered,  become  an  ordinary  member 
of  the  Instil  uticn,  and  if  he  crshe  docs  not  wish  to  become 
an  ordinary  member,  such  person  shall  not  be  admitted 
as  a  special  case  a  second  time. 

Members'  Subscriptions. 

42.  The  payments  for  membership  shall  be  according 
to  the  following  scale  : — 

Members  of  friendly  societies  or  clubs  joining  in  a 
body  of  not  less  than  twenty  members  shall  pay  one 
shilling  per  quarter  year  per  member,  but  shall  in  other 
respects  rank  with  ordinary  members. 

Ordinary  members  shall  subscribe  not  less  than  as 
follows  : — 

Monthly  Payments 
(Four  Weeks). 
Adults      -       -       -       -  Fivepence. 
Young  persons  (fourteen  to  : 

eighteen)       -       -       -  Fourpenee. 
Widows    ....  Fourpenee. 
Man  and  ■«  ife    .       .       -  Eightpence. 
Man,  wife  and  child   -       .  Tenpence. 
Children  from  fourteen  days 

to  fourteen  years    -       .  Twopence." 
Domestic    servants  whose 

wages    do    not    exceed  .  ' 

eighteen      pounds  per 

annum  ....  Fivepence.  ~^ 

Children  can  only  be  admitted  with,  one  of  their  parents 
or  guardians,  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  any 
child  of  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  recognised  as  such 
by  the  Committee  of  Management. 

All  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  in  advance,  and  either 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  half-yearly  or  yearly. 

Not  more  than  four  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  will  be  charged  for  in  one  family. 

A  reduction  of  two  pence  in  the  shilling  will  be  made 
upon  payment  of  a  year's  subscription  in  advance. 

The  Committee  of  Management  may  admit  as  memter?- 
at  extra  rates  of  payment  to  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee, persons  over  fifty-five  years  of  age,  subject  to 
such  persons  being  previously  approved  by  one  of  tie 
madical  officers  of  the  Institution. 

43.  In  cases  of  sudden  illness  or  accident  members 
will  be  attended  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  Institutioi. 
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at  any  time  on  sending  their  cards  of  memtership  to  the 
medical  officer  under  whom  they  are  registered,  but 
for  all  visi's  between  the  hours  of  ten  p.m.  and  eight  a.m. 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
are  unnecessary  it  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  charge  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 
visit. 

44.  No  member  in  arrears  with  his  sabscriptions  or 
payments  shall  ba  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Institution 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 
The  fines  for  being  in  arrear  shall  be  t^^'o  pence  upon 
each  card  of  membership  for  each  month.  Any  member 
in  arrears  for  t.vo  months  shall  cease  to  be  a  member 
automatically,  and  can  only  be  re-admitted  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Management  and  upon 
the  payment  of  the  two  months'  arrears  and  fines. 

The  Committee  of  Management  may  in  their  discretion 
and  for  good  cause  shown  remit  any  fines  incurred  or 
arrears  owing. 

45.  If  any  member  leaves  the  district  defined  in  Clause 
37  hereof  he  or  she  shall  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
his  or  her  withdrawal  from  the  Institution,  and  members 
who  have  complied  with  thh  rule  will  be  re-admitted 
on  their  returning  to  the  neighbourhood  without  pay- 
ment of  arrears  except  those  owing  at  the  date  of  their 
removal  from  the  district. 

46.  A  member  who  is  provided  with  medicine  shall  pay 
two  pence  for  each  preBcription  made  up,  but  not  more 
than  four  pence  shall  be  charged  to  a  single  person  or 
more  than  one  shilling  to  a  family  of  more  than  two  per- 
sons for  medicine  supplied  in  any  one  week. 

''  47.  In  the  case  of  persons,  whether  members  or  appli- 
cants for  membership,  who  may  be  unable  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Committee  of  Management  to  pay  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  entrance  fee  or  subscriptions 
specified  in  Clauses  39,  41,  and  42  hereof,  the  Committee 
of  Management  shall  have  power  to  make  grants  to  meet 
the  deficiency  out  of  the  annual  subscriptions  or  donations 
of  Governors,  or  in  case  of  need,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioners,  out  of  the  capital  of  in- 
vested funds. 

In  each  case  the  applicant  or  the  member  shall,  if 
required  by  the  Committee,  fill  up  a  form  which  shall 
be  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  Committee  of  Man- 
agement, and  the  statements  therein  made  shall  be  verified 


by  a  clergyman  or  minister  or  by  some  other  person  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 

48.  A  married  woman  member  of  the  Institution  who 
has  been  a  member  for  six  months  and  reauires  medical 
assistance  in  her  confinement,  may  obtain  it  from  the 
medical  officer  under  whom  she  is  registered  upon  payment 
of  one  guinea  for  each  confinement.  The  fee  may  be 
paid  either  in  cne  sum  or  by  instalments,  provided  that 
the  whole  fee  be  paid  one  month  at  least  before  the 
expected  confinement. 

49.  A  number  of  persons,  not  exceeding  fifty,  suffering 
from  chronic  ailments  and  being  already  in  receipt  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Holloway  and  North  Islington  Dispensary, 
and  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  member's  subscriptions  and 
fees  hereinbefore  provided,  may,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Committee  of  Management,  be  attended  at  the  Dis- 
pensary House,  Palmer  Place,  or  at  their  o^vn  homes, 
or  at  both  places,  by  one  of  the  medical  officers  appointed 
by  the  Committee  of  Management,  as  if  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Provident  Dispensary,  but  each  of  such  per- 
sons shall  (unless  the  said  Committee  think  fit  to  remit 
the  same)  pay  a  registration  fee  of  six  pence  when  applying 
for  treatment  and  (if  still  receiving  medical  attendance 
at  the  end  of  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  registration) 
shall  pay  one  penny  in  advance  for  each  subsequent  period 
of  four  weeks  or  portion  of  four  weeks  during  which,  or  any 
part  of  which,  the  medical  officer  shall  attend  them, 
and  .shall  also  pay  during  the  whole  period  during  which  the 
medical  officer  shall  attend  them  two  pence  for  each  pre- 
scription of  medicine.  The  names  of  all  such  persons 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Management, 
and  vacancies  as  they  occur  from  time  to  time  shall  not 
be  filled  up.  The  medical  officer  attending  such  persons 
shall  receive  as  remuneration  for  such  attendance  seven- 
pence  halfpenny  per  four  weeks,  or  part  of  four  weeks, 
for  each  person,  and  such  remuneration  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  funds  received  from  annual  subscriptions,  donations, 
legacies,  and  dividends  on  investments,  and  if  circum- 
stances shall  require,  and  the  said  Committee  shall  so 
direct,  out  of  invested  funds.  The  said  Committee  may  at 
any  time  remove  from  the  list  of  persons  receiving  relief 
under  this  clause  the  name  of  any  person  whom  they  may 
consider  no  longer  eligible  for  such  relief.  Clauses  38, 
39,  41,  and  42  shall  not  apply  to  any  joerson  or  persons 
receiving  relief  under  this  clause. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 
Peopeety. 


Description. 


Land  at  Palmer  Place,  Holloway,  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  with  the  Central  Dis- 
pensary House  erected  thereon,  or  on  part 
thereof. 

Land  in  Liverpool  Koad,  in  the  said  Parish, 
with  the  Surgeon's  house  (known  as  No.  434, 
Liverpool  Road),  erected  thereon,  or  on  part 
thereof. 

Note. — Both  the  said  pieces  of  land  are 
held  for  the  residue  of  a  term  of  99  years  from 
25th  March  1835,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £16. 

Messuage  and  site,  known  as  No.  172,  Balls 
Pond  Road,  Islington,  held  on  a  yearly  ten- 
ancy determinable  by  six  months'  notice  at 
Michaelmas  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £26. 

'Con.sols  

India  £3  per  cent.  Stock  -      -  - 

North  London  Railway  Company  Preferential 
Consolidated  Stock,  1866. 


Extent  or 
Amount. 

Tenant,  or  Persons  in  whose 
Name  invested. 

Gross  Yearly 
Income. 

£     s.  d. 

In  hand  1 

£    s.  d. 

In  hand. 

In  hand. 

455  10  6 

Metford  Warner       -  ( 

11    7  9 

305  15  0 

and  J 

9    3  0 

212    0  0 

Robert  Gaze      -      -  1 

10  12  0 

Sealed  by  Order  of  the  Board  this  16th  day  of  May  1905. 
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EXAMINATION  FORM. 


Date  of  Issue 


Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  54,  Geay's  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

Application  for  Chest  Hospital  Letter. 

In  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  Fund  for  the  issue  of  Chest  Hospital  Letters,  the  applicant  is  requested  tr 
attend  at  the  Dispen.sary  mentioned  below,  where  an  examination  will  be  made,  and,  if  necessary,  treatment  given, 
by  the  Medical  Officer  in  attendance.  If  the  case  is  reported  as  suitable  for  treatment  at  a  Chest  Hospital,  or  any 
other  Institution,  the  Secretary  of  the  Fund  will  supply  the  letter  upon  return  of  the  attached  Certificate. 


Name  of  Applicant_ 


Address 


Whitechapel  Branch,  283,  Whitechapel  Road,  E. 
Open  :  Mornings,  11-1  ;  Evenings,  6.30-9.    (Thursday  evening,  6.30-8  only.) 

Medical  Staff. 


M.  Cursham  Corner,  l.s.a.,  113,  Mile  End  Road,  E. 
Dispensary  :  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  12.15. 
At  Home  :  Evenings,  7-9. 

H.  J.  Hargrave,  m.e.,  cm.,  6,  Spital  Square,  E. 
Dispensary  :  Wedne.sdays,  Saturdays,  12.30. 
At  Home  :  Mornings,  before  11  ;  Evenings,  6-8.30. 

H.  L.  Jenkins,  m.b.,  ch.b.,  386,  Bethnal  Green  Road. 
At  Home  :  Mornings,  10.30-12  ;  Evenings,  6.30-8.30. 

T.  Jones,  m.r.c.s.,  08,  Leman  Street,  E. 

At  Home  :  Mornings,  before  11 ;  Evenings,  8-9. 

B.  H.  McCrea,  l.e.c.p.,  241,  Green  St.,  Bethnal  Green,  E. 
At  Home  :  Mornings,  before  11.30  ;  Evenings,  7-8. 


G.  Michael,  m.b.,  cm.,  188,  Commercial  Road,  E. 

Dispensary  :  ilondays,  Thursdays,  11. 

At  Home  :  Evenings,  6-9. 
J.  F.  Porter,  m.b.,  131  a,  Mile  End  Road,  E. 

Dispensary  :  Monday.!,  Thursdays,  12.30. 

At  Home  :  Mornings,  before  11  ;  Evenings,  6-8.30. 
W.  F.  Reckitt,  m.r.c.s.,  44,  Stoney  Lane,  Hounsditch,  E 

At  Home  :  Mornings,  10-11  ;  Evenings,  7-9. 
F.  Spurr,  l.s.a.,  427,  Commercial  Road,  E. 

Dispensary  :  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  11.45. 

At  Home  :  Evenings,7-8.30. 
R.  J.  Wheeler,  l.r.c.p.ed.,  l.r.c.s.l,  463,  Mile  End  Rd.  ,E. 
At  Home  :  Mornings,  before  10.30;  Evenings,  6.30-8.30. 


A  Doctor  attends  at  the  Dispensary,  Evenings,  7.30-9  (except  Thursdays). 


Institution  recommended 


By 


Medical  Officer. 


This  part  should  be  kept  by  the  Medical  Officer  at  the  Dispensary. 


Date. 


.190 


MEDICAL   OFFICER'S  CERTIFICATE. 


Having  examined^ 


of. 


I  am  of  opinion  that  the  case  is  suitable  for  treatment  at_ 


Signed_ 


This  Certificate  should  be  returned  to  The  Secretary,  Hospital  Saturday  Fund,  54,  Gray  s  In'N  Road  W.C. 
accompanied  by  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  the  reply. 
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TREATMENT  LETTER. 

No  


Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association  and  Hospital  Saturday  Fund. 


Date  of  Issue 


Name  of  Patient  ,  .  .       Age . 


Address . 


Whitechapel  Branch,  283,  Whitechapel  Road,  E. 
Oven  :  Mornings,         ;  Evenings,  G.30-9.    (Thursday  Evenings,  6.30-8  only.) 

Medical  Staff. 


M.  Cursham  Corner,  l.?.a.,  113,  Mile  End  Road,  E. 
Dispensary  :  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  12.1.5. 
At  Home  :  Evenings,  7-9. 

H.  .J.  Hargrave,  m.b.,  cm.,  6,  Spital  Square,  E. 
Dispensary  :  Wednesdays,  Saturdays,  12.30. 
At  Home  :  Mornings,  before  11 ;  Evenings,  6-8.30. 

H.  L.  .Jenkins,  m.b.,  ch.b..  386,  Bethnal  Green  Road. 

At  Home:  Mornings,  10.30-12  ;  Evenings, 6.30-8.30. 

T.  Jones,  m.r.c.s.,  68,  Leman  Street,  E. 

At  Home  :  Mornings,  before  11  ;  Evenings,  8-9. 

B.  H.  McCrea,  l.r.c.p.,  241,  Green  St.,  Bethnal  Green,  E. 
At  Home  :  Mornings,  before  11.30  ;  Evenings,  7-8. 


G.  Michael,  m.b.,  cm.,  188,  Commercial  Road,  E. 

Dispensary  :  Mondays,  Thursdays,  11. 

At  Home  :  Evenings,  6-9. 
•T.  F.  Porter,  m.b.,  131a,  Mile  End  Road,  E. 

Dispensary  :  Mondays,  Thursdays,  12.30. 

At  Home  :  Mornings  before  11 ;  Evenings,  6-8.30. 
W.  F.  Reckitt,  m.r.c.s.,  44,  Stoney  Lane,  Houndsditch,  E. 

At  Home  :  Mornings,  10-11 ;  Evenings,  7-9. 
F.  Spurr,  L.S.A.,  427,  Commercial  Road,  E. 

Dispensary:  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  11.45. 

At  Home  :  Evenings,  7-8.30. 
R.  J.  Wheeler,  l.r.cp.ed.,  l.r.cs.l,  463,  Mile  EndRd.,  E. 
At  Home  :  Mornings,  before  10.30;  Evenings,  6.30-8.30 


A  doctor  attends  at  the  Dispensary,  Evenings,  7.30-9  (except  Thursdays). 


Regulations  for  Patients. 


1.  — This  letter  must  be  filled  up  with  the  Full  Name,  Age,  and  Address  of  the  Patient,  and  presented  at  the 
Dispensary  at  the  hours  named. 

2.  — The  Patient  is  entitled  to  Medical  Attendance  and  Medicine  for  four  weeks  at  the  Dispensary,  or  two  weeks 
at  his  own  home.    A  charge  of  3d.  will  be  made  each  time  Medicine  is  supplied. 

3.  — Should  the  Patient  be  too  ill  to  attend  at  the  Dispensary,  this  Letter  must  be  filled  up  in  accordance  with 
Rule  1,  and  sent  to  the  Doctor  named  not  later  than  10  a.m.,  or  the  Patient  will  not  be  visited  on  that  day.  Home 
attendance  will  only  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  Medical  Officers.  Patients  cannot  be  visited  if  residing  beyond 
one  mile  from  the  Dispensary  or  Surgery. 

4.  — Patients  must  provide  clean  bottles,  etc.,  or  they  will  be  supplied  and  charged  for. 


The  holder  of  this  Letter  may,  if  he  so  desires,  upon  recovery  remain  a  permanent  Member  of  the  Dispensary 
at  which  he  has  received  treatment,  without  further  payment  of  entrance  fee,  subject  to  the  Rules  of  the  Branch. 
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VISITORS'   REPORT  FORM. 


Mktrofolitan  Association  for  Bkfriending  Young  Servants, 
f>6,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  Victoria,  S.W. 


Name. 

Age. 

School. 

Address  of  Situation. 

Wagew. 

N.B. — Please  also  oV)tain  and  report  addresses  of  Girl's  r>3lation3. 

REPORT. 


Signature. 
Bra  nch. 
Date. 

Reports  to  be  .sent  in  at  least  a  week  before  Marcii  31st,  .June  30th,  September  30th,  and  December  31st. 
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Pkoposal  to  take  a  Girl  into  Service  from  the 


1.  Name  of  the  proposed  Master 
or  Mistress. 

2.  Residence. 

3.  Occupation. 

4.  Whether  a  Householder. 

5.  Number    of    persons    in  the 
family. 

6.  Nature  of  the  duties  required 
of  the  girl. 

7.  Are  there  any  other  Servants 
kept  1   If  so,  how  many  1 

8.  Proposed  wages  and  what  in- 
crease. 

9.  Particulars  and  description  of 
the  sleeping  accommodation 
provided  for  the  girl. 

10.  Will  she  be  allowed  to  attend 
Divine  worship  1  and  when  ? 

11.  When  is  she  required  to  enter 
on  her  duties 

12.  NAME  AND  AGE  OF  THE 
GIRL  SELECTED. 

aged  years. 

(o)  The  first  outfit  will  be  provided  by  the  Guardians.  It  is  for  the  Girl's  use  only,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  loan 
to  her  from  the  Guardians.  If  the  girl  leaves  her  first  place  within  twelve  months  she  must  not,  withoxit  the 
consent  of  the  Guardians,  he  allowed  to  take  with  her  more  than  the  clothes  she  is  actually  wearing,  the  box 
containing  the  rest  of  the  outfit  must  be  returned  to  the 

(J)  Each  Girl  placed  out  from  the  Schools  will,  while  remaining  in  service,  be  visited  by  a  Member  or  Agent  of  the 
"  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants."  The  Guardians  will  be  glad  if  the  Mistress 
will  meet  the  visitor  in  a  friendly  spirit,  encourage  her  visits  to  the  Girl,  and  apply  to  her  in  any  case  of 
difiiculty. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  the  child  not  suiting,  or  immediately  upon  any  necessity  arising  from  her  leaving  her  situation, 

notice  of  the  same  must  be  sent  to  the  Lady  visiting  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Be- 
friending Young  Servants,  or  to  the  Secretary  at  their  Central  Office,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge 
Road,  Victoria,  S.W.  The  Mistress  is  earnestly  requested  not  to  permit  the  Girl  to  quit  her  service  until 
such  notice  has  been  sent. 

(d)  It  must  not  be  expected  that  Girls  entering  services  from  these  Schools  are  fully  qualified  domestic  servants. 

They  have  not  been  in  service  before,  and  have  had  but  limited  experience  in  household  work.  They 
require  training,  patience,  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  Mistresses  and  others  under  whom  they  may  be 
placed. 


I  agree  (in  the  event  of  the  above-named  Girl  entering  my  service)  to  permit  the  visits  of  a  Member  or  Agent 
of  the  "  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants,"  and  to  observe  and  fulfil  all  the  other  conditions 
set  forth  above. 

Dated  the  of    W 


Sigtiature  of  the  proposed  Master  or  Mistress 
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APPENDIX  No.  XX.  (B)— continued. 


Handed  in  by  Miss  M.  Poole  Q.  (S3856  (S)). 
Eepoet  of  the  Visiting  Officer  with  reference  to  the  Proposal. 


1  have  this  day  visited  the  proposed  Mistress  at  the  Address  stated  on  the  other  side  of  this  paper,  and  have 
inspected  the  sleeping  accommodation  provided  for  the  Girl.   With  reference  to  this  proposal  I  beg  to  report  that 


Dated  the 


_day  of_ 


19 


Bible  and  Prayer  Book. 

1  hair  brush  and  2  combs. 

3  caps. 

3  collars. 

3  pairs  drawers. 

3  chemises. 

3  nightdresses. 


1  pair  boots  and  3  pairs  hose. 

1  pair  slippers. 

2  cotton  dresses. 
2  stuff  do. 

6  aprons  (linen).   4  ditto  (muslin). 
2  flannel  petticoats. 
1  top  skirt. 


Visiting  Officer. 


List  of  Outfit  to  be  provided  for  the  Girl  : — 


1  jacket. 

2  hats. 

1  pair  stays. 
6  handkerchiefs. 
I  umfirella. 
1  box. 


APPENDIX  No.  XX.  (C). 


4.  88. 

lopted 


'y  87. 
dopted 


4.  89. 
lojited. 


Handed  in  by  Miss  M.  FooU  {Q.  SSJf87  (11)) 


DESERTED  CHILDREN. 


A.  F.,  8^  years  in  Poor  Law  School. — Deserted  child. 
Has  not  heard  from  auy  relations.  As  soon  as  it  was 
proposed  to  emigrate,  her  mother  turned  up.  She  had 
been  la  prison,  and  is  now  in  an  inebriates'  home. 

J.  McD.,  7  years  in  Poor  Law  Scliool. — Father  dead. 
Mother  a  bad  character.  Placed  out  June  6th,  1  i02. 
Not  given  to  M.A.B.Y.S.  till  November  8th,  1902;  then 
imder  notice  to  leave  lier  place.  Received  into  M.A.B.Y.S. 
Home  and  replaced  December  11th,  1902.  Her  mother 
was  constantly  trying  to  get  hold  of  her  and  finally 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  guardians  authorised  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  to  remove  her,  and  the  girl  was 
admitted  to  the  workhouse  June  10th,  1904.  After  a 
time  she  was  placed  out  again  at  a  distance.  Did  not 
do  well.  Had  several  other  situations,  and  as  soon  as  she 
was  eighteen  went  to  her  mother. 

E.  H.,  6J  years  in  Poor  Laiv  School. — Mother  lives  in 
common  lodging  houses.  Went  off  from  her  situation 
to  her  mother.  Guardians  were  told  and  asked  to  pro- 
secute mother.  Decided  not  to  do  so  as  parents  are  not 
immoral,  only  constantly  in  and  out  of  workhouse.  A 
few  days  later  E.  came  to  M.A.B.Y.S.  Office  to  beg  to  be 
taken  in.  Her  mother  drinks  and, when  drunk,  is  so  noisy  the 


landlord  threatens  to  turn  her  out.  Received  and  placed 
and  did  well  for  many  months.  Now  again  gone  to  her 
mother. 

E.  A.,  4  years  in  Poor  Law  School. — Deserted  child.  g 
When  placed  in  service  a  letter  was  found  in  her  box 
from  the  "  Uncle  and  Aunt "  who  had  visited  her  at 
school,  telling  her  they  were  reaUy  her  parents. 


Ley  II,  31. 


H.  D.,  10  years  in  Poor  Law  School. — Deserted  child. 
Never  visited  whilst  in  school.  Mother  appeared  very 
shortly  after  she  was  placed  and  demanded  wages. 

K.  McA.,  10  years  in  Poor  Law  School. — Deserted  child, 
Taken  away  from  her  first  place  almost  immediately 
by  her  parents,  who  had  visited  her  in  the  school  as  imcle 
and  aimt. 


L  3.  12. 


J.  F.,  12f  years  in  Poor  Law  School. — Neither  mother 
nor  relations  visited  while  in  school.  Within  three  months 
of  going  out  to  service  she  had  letters  from  mother. 

0.  S.,  5\  years  in  Poor  Law  School. — Said  to  be  an 
orphan  brought  up  by  friend.    As  soon  as  she  was  in  ^' 
service  this  foster-mother  claimed  to  be  her  real  mother 
and  took  wages. 


AFPETOIX  No.  XX.  (D). 


Handed  in  by  Miss  M.   Poole    (Q.  33856  (20)). 


M.  J.,  born  Febraary  26th,  1888.  Poplar  Union. 
Forest  Gate  School,  3  years.  Illegitimate  orphan. 
Mother  died  in  sick  asyluan,  June  4th,  1900.  In  June, 
1903,  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  was  applied  to  by  the  Poplar  Board 
to  find  a  suitable  apprenticeship  for  this  girl,  who  had  a 
seriously  weak  heart  and  who  had  been  certified  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  school  to  be  unfit  for  ordinary 

service.     ^Mrs.  P  ,  3,  W  Road,  H  P  , 

Essex,  was  willing  to  take  her  apprentice  to  learn  dress- 
making and  to  find  her  board  and  lodging  for  two  j-ears 


for  £15,  on  condition  that  she  did  not  have  Poor  Law 
indentures  but  was  apprenticed  by  M.A.B.Y.S.  Appli- 
cation was  made  by  the  Poplar  Board  to  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  for  leave  to  pay  this  svma  of  £15  as  a  dona- 
tion to  M.A.B.Y.S.  to  be  used  for  this  special  purpose. 
Though  this  course  had  been  approved  and  allowed 
in  previous  instances,  the  Local  Government  Board  refused 
to  consent  in  this  case,  and  after  some  correspondence 
and  delay  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  paid  the  £15.  The  ghl  has 
completed  her  apprenticeship  and  is  doing  very  well. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XX.  (E). 


Handed  in  by  j\Iiss  M.  Poole  (Q.  33911). 


METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  BEFRIENDING  YOUNG  SERVANTS. 


Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  Victoria,  S.W. 


Report  of  99  Girls  under  the  care  of  the  Association  from  the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  Sutton,  placed 

out  in  1896. 


Name. 

Age  in 
1906. 

Length  of 

Time 
Chargeable. 

Date  of 
Discharge. 

Y''earri. 

1S96. 

R.  D.  - 

25 

;? 

Jan. 2nd 

F.  M.  - 

2.-) 

4 

Jan.  1st 

M.  G.  - 

24 

4 

Jan. 13th 

E.  M.  - 

25 

(> 

Jan.  nth 

A.  H.  - 

25 

2 

Jan. 8th 

L.  M.  - 

25 

6 

Jan.  16th 

A.  H.  - 

24 

5 

Jan. 18th 

E.  D.  - 

25 

5 

Jan.  25th 

E.  W.  - 

24 

Jan.  2otji 

M.  B.  - 

25 

2 

I'^eb.  1st 

N.  B.  - 

24 

0  weeks 

J. in.  31st 

R.  G. 

25 

Years. 
2 

Feb.  1st 

A.  W.  - 

24 

3 

Feb.  8th 

C.  0.  - 

24 

2 

Jan.  15tli 

L.  M.  - 

25 

4 

Feb. 15th 

Report. 


Particulars. 


Fairly 
satisfactory. 


Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 


Fairly 
sati.sfactory. 

I'ntit  for  service ; 
satisfactory. 


Fairly 
satisfactory. 

f  atisfactory 


Satisfactory  ; 
married. 

Satisfactory 


Bad 


Satisfactory  ; 
married. 


Satisfactory ; 
married. 


L^nsatisfactory 


A  capable  worker,  but  a  trying  temper. 
General,  £16.  Has  a  very  respectable 
brother,  with  whom  she  spends  her  holi- 
days. Has  insured  herself  for  payment  of 
£75  when  forty  years  old.  Photograph 
presented. 

Has  been  over  two  years  in  her  present  place. 
General,  £16  ;  a  capable,  good  servant. 

Has  always  done  well ;  first  as  under  nurse, 
now  nurse.  Wages  £20.  Photograph 
presented. 

Now  in  her  fifth  place  as  housemaid  in  a 
nursing  institution,  has  uniform  and  £18 
wages.   A  very  steady,  good  servant. 

Has  been  over  six  years  in  her  present  place, 
a  very  superior,  steady  girl.  Has  suffered 
much  from  ill-health,  and  two  years  ago 
had  a  serious  operation.  Photograph 
presented. 

Did  fairly  well  in  service  for  five  years.  No 
recent  report. 

Has  become  quite  blind  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  is  now  in  the  blind  asylum  at 
Leatherhead.  Had  previously  lived  for 
some  years  with  her  married  sister,  an  old 
Sutton  girl,   wife  of  a  greengrocer  at 

B  .    She  has  lately  spent  seven  weeks 

holiday  with  this  sister.    A  good  girl. 

A  common  type  of  girl.  Did  well  on  the 
whole  in  service.    No  recent  information. 

When  last  heard  of  was  doing  very  well  with 
a  mistress  who  hoped  to  keep  her  for  years. 
She  had  gone  to  her  with  five  and  a  half 
years'  character  from  her  previous  situation. 

Did  well  in  service  (four  places)  and  married 
comfortably.    No  very  recent  report. 

Kept  her  first  place  five  and  a  half  years  and 
did  well.  Left  suddenly  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of. 

Did  not  do  well  in  service.  Was  a  good  and 
capable  worker,  but  very  unsteady.  She 
"lost  character"  and  was  sent  to  a  home 
for  her  confinement  and  afterwards  again 
placed  in  service,  but  never  did  well. 

Did  well  in  service,  leaving  her  last  place  to 
l>e  married  to  a  very  respectable  young 
man,  a  builder. 

Left  her  last  place  July  15th,  1905,  with  five 
and  three-quarter  years'  excellent  character 

to  marry  a  man  named  S  ,  a  butler. 

She  now  lives  at  the  Old  Post  Office,  N  

S  ,  Essex,  and  has  a  most  comfortal:)le 

home. 

Did  well  at  first,  but  was  much  upset  by 
relations  and  became  very  troublesome  and 
unsteady.  Gave  a  false  address  and  was 
lost  sight  of  in  1899. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XX.  {^)— continued. 


Handed  in  by  Miss  M.  Poole  (Q.  83911). 


Report  of  99  Girls  under  the  care  of  the  Association  from  the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  Sutton,  placed 

out  in  1896 — continued. 


Name. 

Age  in 
1906. 

Length  of 

Time 
Chargealtle. 

Date  ot 
Discharge. 

lleport. 

Particulars. 

 _ 

Years. 

1896. 



A.  T.  - 

25 

6 

Feb.  15th 

Satisfactory ; 
married. 

Did  very  well  in  service  till  she  married  on 
August  27th,  1905.  Her  husband  is  a  very 
respectable  man  in  good  work  at  a  surgical 
instrument  maker's  at  W  Street. 

B.  L.  - 

24 

4 

.Jan.  23rd. 

Satisfactory ; 
married. 

A  steady,  capable  girl  ;  had  a  great  dislike  to 
service  and  worked  for  some  years  as 
waitress  at  the  British  Tea  Table  Com- 
pany's Depot,  in  the  City.  ^tarried 
comfortably,  husVjand  in  regular  work,  one 
little  girl. 

H.  P.  - 

25 

Feb.  25th 

Fairly 
satisfactory. 

Did  fairly  well  in  service  for  some  years; 
honest,  steady,  and  industrious,  but  a  bad 
temper.    No  recent  report. 

E-  N.  - 

25 

(\ 

Feb.  24tli 

Satisfactory 

Did  very  well  in  service:  capable,  honest  and 
steady.  Moved  with  her  last  mistress  to 
new  address,  which  we  could  not  obtain. 

H.H. 

26 

2 

Feb.  27tli 

Fairly 
satisfactory. 

Did  not  keep  lier  places  well,  but  had  no 
serious  faults.  Never  very  bright.  No 
recent  report. 

N.  S. 

24 

] 

Feb.  29tii 

Satisfactory 

A  very  respectable,  well-conducted  girl  and  a 
capable  servant.  Suffered  much  from 
gastric  ulcers.  Now  waitress  at  Lyons', 
12s.  weekly. 

L.  G.  - 

25 

6 

March  4th 

Unsatisfactory 

Very  small,  and  very  deficient  in  intellect. 
Had  several  places,  but  never  could  get  on 
very  well,  and  finally  went  to  live  with 
friends  and  do  daily  work. 

M.  W. 

25 

5 

March  5th 

Satisfactory 

Has  been  over  seven  years  in  her  place  and  is 
a  much  vahied  servant. 

A.  W. 

25 

4 

March  19th 

Satisfactory 

A  dull  girl,  but  improved  very  nmch  and 
when  last  heard  of  two  and  a  half  years 
ago  was  doing  well  in  good  service. 

K.  B.  - 

25 

5 

March  25tli 

Satisfactory 

Kept  her  last  ])lace  over  five  years  and  did 
excellently.    A  really  good  servant. 

J.J.  - 

24 

5 

March  28th 

Unsatisfactory 

Very  deficient  in  intellect,  and  not  honest. 
Has  ne  /er  done  well.    No  recent  report. 

E.  G.  - 

26 

6 

April  20(1 

Satisfactory 

Did  well  in  service.  Has  not  been  heard  of 
for  some  years. 

E.  H.  - 

25 

6 

April  8th 

Satisfactory 

Has  always  done  well,  and  is  now  companion 
to  a  lady  at  Eltham. 

S.  H.  - 

25 

5 

Artril  Stli 

H  CI  Q    HAAn   TAT  i^riTYlA    "^JPtl  I'Q    1  O  11  TT  rl      "1 1 1  O  i  rl     i  »-> 
±J.clo    IJCCll  i'Jl    oUiliC    J' Cctl  O    lclLlIl(_ll  \  lllcllLl    111  (ill 

institution.  Now  has  uniform  and  £20. 
Is  a  very  steady  girl,  and  regularly  helps 
her  mother. 

E.  F.  - 

24 

5 

April  15th 

Satisfactory  ; 
married. 

Kept  her  last  place  five  years,  and  has  married 
a  respectable  man,  a  printer,  living  at 

E.  P.  - 

25 

? 

April  2nd 

Satisfactory  ; 

lildi  1  i^y\. 

Kept  her  first  place  eight  years  and  was  a 

Itin/^n      T70ln/I»il       C'lliT'TTOVl+               l\Toi'I>Tri/-l                      If^i/^t  .-1 

111U.C11  VcllLicU   otJI  Va.lJr.      IMdl  1  IGCl   111    iyU4  ii, 

very  steady  man  employed  at  Woolwich 
Arsenal. 

S.  S.  - 

26 

April  16th 

J-V     [_'  u     U.T  I     i  1 1  o  L'     1  'Icli'-C'     live     V  Cell  i5     CtliLl    lo  W 

doing  very  well  in  her  second  place.  Very 
good  and  steady,  but  not  very  bright. 

F.  M.  - 

24 

5 

April  18th 

Satisfactory 

Not  at  all  a  strong  girl,  but  very  sweet-tem- 
pered and  willing.  Still  in  service  and 
doing  well.    Photograph  pre>ented. 

A.  A.  - 

25 

6 

April  18th 

Fairly 
satisfactory  ; 
married. 

Gave  up  service  to  live  ^^^th  friends  and  go 
to  factory  work.  She  was  always  steady 
and  industrious.  Married  four  years  ago 
to  a  man  in  regular  work,  and'  has  two 
little  girls. 

F.  T.  - 

25 

3 

April  22nd 

Satisfactory 

Has  been  over  ten  years  in  her  first  place 
and  is  most  satisfactory. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XX.  (E)~continued. 


Handed  in  by  ^ 

Miss  M.  Poole  {Q 

S3911). 

Keport  of  99  Girls  under  the  caro  of  the  Association  from  the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  Sutton,  placed 

out  in  1896 — continued. 

Name. 

Age  in 
1906. 

Length  of 

Time 
Chargeable. 

Date  of 
Discharge. 

Report. 

Particulars. 

Years. 

1896. 

E.  M.  - 

25 

2 

April  23rd 

Satisfactory 

Did  very  well  in  service,  but  was  never  very 
strongj    Her  mother,  a  very  respectable 
womflii  trfiinerl  as  a  di^tnVt,  nnv^e  in  thp 
country,  and  E.  went  home  to  keep  house 
for  her. 

P.  A.  B.  - 

24 

5 

May  1st 

Satisfactory ; 
married. 

Did  very  well  in  service.    Her  last  place  was 
in  Northumberland,  near  a  very  respectable 
aunt.     She   is   now   very  comfortably 
married  iind  livin*^"  at  Newcastle  Photo- 
graph presented. 

F.  0.  - 

26 

May  25th 

Unsatisfactory 

Never  did  well.   Not  honest,  and  very  un- 
steady. 

E.  0.  - 

24 

4 

May  19th 

Satisfactory 

Did  well  in  service.    Her  relations  objected 
report. 

N.  W. 

25 

3 

May  23rd 

Fairly 
satisfactory. 

Doing  fairly  well  in  service.  A  member  of 
the  Salvation  Army. 

D.  B.  - 

25 

May  23rd 

Satisfactory 

Doing  very  well  as  cook  in  a  good  place  at 
Kensington.  Wages  £30.  Photograph 
presented. 

E  S.  - 

26 

? 

May  27th 

Satisfactory 

Did  well  in  service.    Now  serving  in  the  bar 

ni  an  nn^"Pl  n't"  Sloarnri'Tf^ncrTi    onrl  citnrl  lip 

a  very  respectable  young  woman. 

S.  H.  -  - 

24 

•  5 

June  11th 

Satisfactory 

Has  been  ten  years  in  her  first  place,  and  has 
always  had  an  excellent  character. 

H.  S.  - 

25 

4 

May  28th 

Satisfactory 

Did  very  well  in  service,  keeping  her  last 
place  over  six  years.  Emigrated  to  Florida, 
May,  1904,  with  her  aunt,  a  very  respect- 
able woman. 

E.  McL.  - 

25 

5 

May  30th 

Satisfactoiy 

Did  well  in  service,  but  did  not  care  to  be 
looked  after.  Had  a  very  respectable 
brother  who  looked  after  her  carefully,  and 

w  n  Pn  Tt'P  1  fi       n  pfl  rn  nr   n  at  q  It  p   wn  «  n  n  H  c^v- 

servant  in  a  large  establishment. 

E.  H.  - 

— 

2 

June  6th 

Satisfactory  ; 
dead. 

A  particularly  nice,  good  girl ;  always  very 
flplipa  t.f     T)iprl   of  i^ormnniTition  OptoV>Pi* 

10th,  1898,  in  St.  Michael's  Home,  Ax- 
bridge. 

E.  M.  - 

25 

6 

June  3rd 

Uniit  for  service 

Was  discharged  by  request  to  her  mother. 
A  delicate  girl  who  had  constantly  to  be 
in  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes. 
Had  several  places,  but  could  never  keep 

4"  r>           1  *~^ti  n* 
Lllciil  iUIl^. 

A.  T.  - 

25 

8 

June  3rd 

Unsatisfactory 

Never  did  well;  a  very  dull  girl  who  made 

UtiCl  illtJUClo.      lyyj  ItiLcllL  IcpUlL, 

H.  G.  - 

25 

5 

June  9th 

Unsatisfactory 

Did  not  do  well  in  service ;  a  good  worker 
and  honest,  but  turbulent,  and  latterly  very 
unsueduy.    xxj  leceiiL  lepuiL. 

J.  K.  - 

25 

7 

June  13th 

Satisfactory 

A  good,  steady,  capable  girl.  Still  doing 
very  well  in  good  service. 

A.  R.  - 

25 

7 

June  17th 

Fairly 
satisfactory. 

Willing,  honest,  and  steady,  but  a  bad 
temper.    No  recent  report. 

M.  E.  - 

25 

1* 

June  12th 

Unsatisfactory 

Never  keeps  her  places  long  ;  very  feeble- 
minded. 

L.  H.  - 

25 

5 

June  27th 

Satisfactory 

f 

Has  been  eight  years  in  her  second  place  and 
has  an  excellent  character. 

M.M. - 

25 

7 

June  25th 

sSatisfactory 

i 

j 

Kept  her  last  place  five  years  and  was  said 
to  be  a  "  perfect  treasure."  Emigrated  to 
Canada  and  is  doing  excellently  there. 

B.  H.  - 

25 

3 

July  4th 

Satisfactory  ; 
married. 

Went  from  service  to  very  respectable 
relations.  Was  married  very  comfortably 
a  year  ago  to  a  blacksmith  in  good  work. 

A.  B.  - 

25 

5 

June  13th 

Satisfactory  ; 
married. 

Did  very  well  in  service,  keeping  her  situa- 
tions a  long  time.  Has  lately  married  very 
comfortably. 
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Handed  in  hy  Miss  M.  Poole  (Q.  33911). 


Eeport  of  99  Girls  under  the  care  of  the  Association  from  the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  Sutton,  placed 

out  in  1896 — continued. 


Name, 

Age  in 
1906. 

Length  of 
Time 
Chargeable. 

Years. 

S.  E.  -  - 

24 

5 

E.  R.  - 

25 

6 

E.  H.  -  - 

25 

4 

E.  S.  - 

25 

7 

C.  F,  - 

25 

5 

E.  P.  - 

25 

6 

A.  F.  - 

25 

4 

E.  W.  - 

24 

5 

L.  G.  -  - 

25 

3 

E.  S.  - 

25 

2 

C.  H.  -  - 

25 

6 

W.  F.  - 

25 

6 

M.  W.- 

25 

2| 

R.  B.  - 

25 

7 

R.  C.  - 

25 

4 

R.  L.  - 

25 

5 

M.  P.  - 

27 

10 

R.  W.- 

25 

3 

E.  M.  - 

25 

3 

M.  A.  B.  - 

26 

4 

M.  D.  - 

26 

? 

Date  of 
Discharge. 


1896. 
July  16th 

July  18th 

July  22nd 
July  24th 
July  30th 
July  31st 
Aug.  8th 

Aug.  15th 

Aug.  10th 
Aug.  11th 
Aug.  18th 

Sept.  4th 
Sept.  19th 

Sept.  23rd 

Sept.  24th 
Sept.  30th 

Sept.  7th 

Oct.  1st 

Oct.  1st 
Nov.  1st 

Nov.  11th 


Report. 


Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Bad 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 


Fairly 
satisfactory 


Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Fairly 
satisfactory. 

Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 
Satisfactory 


Fairly 
satisfactory. 


Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 

Bad  • 


Particulars. 


429  -III. 


Did  very  well  in  service  for  three  years  and 
then  went  to  live  with  her  mother.  No 
recent  report. 

Did  very  well  in  service.  Learned  to  be  a 
clever  cook.  When  she  wrote  last  she  was 
living  with  a  family  in  Kent  and  doing 
well. 

Has  always  had  an  excellent  character. 
Now  head  nurse  in  a  good  family  in  the 
country. 

A  willing,  good-tempered  girl,  but  too  easily 
led.  Cot  into  trouble  and  was  sent  March, 
1900,  to  a  home  to  await  her  confinement. 

Lately  left  her  place  with  over  five  years' 
good  character  to  take  higher  wages  as 
parlourmaid,  £2i2. 

A  good,  steady  girl.  Has  been  five  years  in 
her  place.  Moved  with  her  mistress  and 
present  address  unknown. 

A  common,  rough  type  of  girl ;  did  not  like 
service  and  has  worked  now  for  some 
years  at  factories.  Belongs  to  a  girls'  club 
and  attends  very  regidarly,  and  is  quite 
steady  and  respectable. 

Soon  gave  up  service  to  live  with  her  mother. 
Works  daily  at  Day  s  Drug  Stores  and  is 
a  steady  girl. 

Has  done  very  well  in  service,  keeping  her 
second  place  many  years. 

Has  been  over  ten  years  in  her  first  place 
and  is  doing  very  well. 

Has  been  over  eight  years  in  her  first  place 
and  has  an  excellent  character. 

Kept  her  last  place  seven  years  and  left  with 
an  excellent  character  to  take  higher  wages. 

Did  fairly  w^ell,  only  very  weak-minded,  but 
honest,  truthful  and  willing.  No  recent 
report. 

Did  very  well  and  when  last  heard  of  was 
kitchenmaid  in  a  good  family. 

Did  not  do  well,  unsettled  and  unsteady.  No 
recent  report 

Is  now  charge  nurse  at  the  S  County 

Asylum.  Photograph  i  resented.  A  very 
clever,  capable  woman. 

Feeble  in  mind  and  body  and  always  in  and 
out  of  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes: 
lives  with  an  old  schoolfellow  and  works  at 
Lipton's,  City  Road. 

Did  very  well  in  service;  remained  over  three 
years  in  her  last  place'.  Nom'  second  house- 
maid in  a  good  family,  £'22. 

Doing  very  well  in  service.  Photograph 
presented. 

Wears  a  high  boot  and  is  not  suitable  for 
ordinary  servic{\  Has  had  good  places  as 
needle  maid  and  is  now  assistant  in  a 
draper's  shop  in  the  country. 

Could  not  be  placed  in  service  on  account  of 
her  want  of  intellect  and  dirty  habits.  Was 
trained  for  three  years  in  Scott  House 
kitchen  and  iinproved  considerably.  Placed 
in  service,  liut  soon  got  into  trouble  and  is 
now  a  fallen  ojirl. 
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Handed  in  by  Miss  M.  Poole  (Q.  33911). 


Report  of  99  Girls  under  the  care  of  the  Association  from  the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  Sutton,  placed 

out  in  1896 — continued. 


Name. 

Age  in 
1906. 

Length  of 
Time 

1     ho  I'fftHQ  rkl  £i 

V_/IIctI  ^ccLUlc. 

Date  of 
Discharge. 

Report. 

Particulars. 

Years. 

1896. 

A.  H.  - 

10 

Oct.  13th 

Satisfactory ; 
dead. 

Very  badly  crippled  in  hands  and  feet  from 
birth.  Sent  from  Sutton  to  a  M.A.B.Y.S. 
home  and  taught  stocking  knitting  ;  given  a 
machine  by  which  she  supported  herself 
till  her  death,  February,  6th  1903  ;  a  ])ar- 
ticularly  intelligent,  sweet  girl. 

E.  J.  - 

25 

Oct.  8th 

Satisfactory 

A  particularly  clever,  capable  servant  ;  has 
always  lived  in  good  families  ;  now  lady's 
maid  and  travels  a  great  deal  with  her 
mistress. 

R.  T.  - 

24 

3 

Oct.  8th 

Fairly 
satisfactory. 

Did  very  well  in  service  for  three  years,  then 
was  enticed  away  by  relations  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  her  since. 

A.  K.  - 
A.  W.- 

26 
25 

5 
4 

Oct.  10th 
Oct.  13th 

Fairly 
satisfactory. 

Satisfactory ; 
married. 

Did  fairly  well  in  service  for  two  years  till 
her  mother  took  her  home.  No  recent 
report. 

Kept  her  last  place  over  four  years  and  was 
married  fifteen  months  ago  to  a  respect- 
able man,  an  undertaker. 

C.  G.  •■ 

25 

A 

Oct.  14th 

Satisfactory 

Has  been  two  years  in  her  present  place,  £20; 
a  good  cook,  clever  and  capable.  Engaged 
to  be  married  to  a  very  steady  man  in  a 
tea  warehouse. 

E.  B.  - 

25 

4 

Oct.  14th 

Satisfactory 

Did  very  well  in  service  till  removed  by  her 
mother,  who  placed  her  as  barmaid.  No 
recent  report. 

s.  u.  - 

26 

8 

Oct.  26th 

Satisfactory 

Changed  her  place  not  long  ago  with  seven 
years'  excellent  character  to  go  as  parlour- 
maid, £23,  where  her  elder  sister,  also  a 
Sutton  girl,  is  cook. 

E.  C. 

25 

7 

Oct.  28th 

Satisfactory 

Doing  very  well  as  parlourmaid.  Writes  she 
has  every  reason  to  thank  the  Sutton 
Schools  for  her  good  start. 

K.  R.  - 

25 

5 

Oct.  22nd 

Satisfactory 

Has  been  nine  years  in  her  present  place  and 
is  a  very  good,  steady  girl  much  valued  by 
her  employers.    Photograph  presented. 

A.  S.  - 

26 

4 

Oct.  24th 

Satisfactory ; 
married. 

Did  very  well  in  both  her  places.  Was  com- 
fortably married  two  years  ago  and  has  a 
good  husband  in  regular  work  and  a  very 
pretty  cottage  at  B  H  . 

L.  M.  - 

25 

3 

Nov.  14th 

Satisfactory 

Has  been  eight  years  in  her  second  place  as 
parlourmaid  at  a  country  Rectory  and  is  a 
much- valued  servant. 

H.  B.  - 

25 

3 

Nov.  9th 

Satisfactory 

Did  very  well  for  some  years  in  good  service. 
Then  placed  herself  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
looked  after. 

A.  R.  - 
G.  C.  - 

25 
25 

10 
months. 

Years. 
3 

Nov.  10th 
Nov.  14th 

Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 

Went  home  to  her  mother  after  some  years  in 
service  and  worked  daily  at  Peek,  Frean  & 
Co.   No  recent  report. 

Rather  a  rough,  clumsy  type  of  girl;  did  very 
well;  steady  and  honest. 

G.  S.  - 

25 

6 

Nov.  16th 

Satisfactory 

Did  well  in  service,  though  many  diawbacks. 
Went  for  some  time  to  live  with  a  married 
sister  in  the  country,  now  again  in  service 
and  doing  very  well. 

B.  G.  - 

25 

5 

Nov.  18th 

TT       _  J.  ■    £       J.  - 

U  nsatisfactory 

Not  strong  in  mind  or  body.  An  orphan 
badly  treated  as  a  child  by  cruel  aunts  who 
caused  the  death  of  a  younger  sister.  She 
did  very  well  for  five  years  in  service  ;  she 
was  then  led  astray  by  a  bad  man  and  lived 
with  him  unmarried. 

L.  C.  - 

25 

6 

Nov.  19th 

Satisfactory 

Did  very  well  in  really  good  service.  No 
recent  report. 

E.  C.  - 

24 

6 

Nov.  23rd 

Satisfactory  ; 
married. 

Did  very  well  in  service  and  has  married  very 
well;  she  and  her  husband  are  caretakers  at 
a  i)rovident  dispensary  in  the  country. 
They  have  two  children  and  E-  is  a  very 
good  wife  and  mother. 
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Handed  in  by  Miss  M.  Poole  {Q.  33911). 


Kcport  of  99  Girls  under  the  care  of  the  Association  from  the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  Sutton,  placed 

out  in  1896 — continued. 


Name. 


A.  C.  - 


M.  F. 


K.  D. 


Age  in 
1906. 


24 


24 


24 


Length  of 

Time 
Chargeable. 


Years. 
3 


Pupil  Teachers  in  1893-1896. 
H.  R.  - 

E.  P.  - 

J.  W.  - 
P.  M.  - 


Date  of 
Discharge. 

Report. 

Particulars. 

1896. 

Nov.  26tli 

AVas  in  service  for  over  four  years,  then  went 
home  and  got  work  in  the  Army  and  Navy 

Stores.    Now  employed  at  Messrs.  D  , 

tailors,  Grosvenor  Square. 

Nov.  30th 

Unsatisfactory 
married. 

Did  not  do  well  m  service.  Married  four 
years  ago  a  labr)urer  in  poor  circumstances. 
They  have  two  children. 

Dec.  1st 

Satisfactory 

Did  very  well  in  service  ;  now  keeping  house 
for  her  brother  who  has  a  good  position  in 
London. 

Now  engaged  at  the  Schools,  M  . 

Assistant  mistress.  Schools,  A — — . 

Now  \vell  married. 

Has  been    assistant    mistress   at  M  

Schools.  Now  trained  as  nurse  and' 
employed  at  Schools,  S  . 

APPENDIX  No.  XX.  (F). 


Handed  in  by  3Iiss  M.  Poole.    (Q.  33929.) 


Report  of  Two  Cases  Boarded-out  within  the  Uniox. 


66. 


MarchWth,  1902. —  M.A.B.Y.S.  applied  to  for  a  training 
home  for  /.  B.,  15,  West  Ham  Union.  Had  been  boarded 
out  for  six  years  at  Walthamstow.  Admitted  to  Princess 
Mary  Adelaide  Home,  4,  The  Green,  Richmond.  Was  found 
May  6th  to  be  very  shortly  expecting  her  confinement. 
Isabel  said  one  of  her  foster-mother's  sons  was  the  father 
of  her  child.    The  family  at  her  foster-mother's  consisted 

of  the  foster-mother,  Mrs.  P — — ,  a  married  son  (G  ), 

his  wife  and  child,  a  daughter  E  ,  twenty-four,  and 


another  son  (.T  ),  fifteen.    Both  Mrs.  P— —  and  her 

daughter-in-law  went  out  to  work  daily.  Isabel  was  sent 
into  the  West  Ham  Union  for  her  confinement. 

N.  E.  May  I'^th,  1906.  Boarded  out  wiihin  the  union 
for  about  eight  years. —  Placed  out  May,  1906,  at  Westcliff- 
on-Sea.  Is  now  a  "  fallen  girl."  Has  a  great  knowledge 
of  evil.  Said  to  have  been  for  some  time  quite  beyond 
control  of  her  foster-mother.  Her  school  teachei-  had 
repeatedly  said  she  ought  to  be  returned  to  workhouse. 


W.H.  3.  OS 
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 Union. 

 School, 

or 

,  Boarding-out  Committee. 


Name  of  Girl  placed  out 

Age  when  placed  out,  and  Date  of  Birth 

Length  of  time  in  School  or  Boarding  out 

"Character 

Date  of  being  placed 

Is  this  the  first  Situation 

In  what  capacity  placed 

Wages  ?  \ 

Has  this  ^irl  any  physical  defect  or  peculiarity 
Is'  she  an  Orphan,  or  deserted 

Is  she  protected  under  Act  1899  (62  &  63  Vict.,  c.  37)? 
Address  of  relations 

Where  placed,  and  nearest  railway  station 


APPENDICES.  641 
APPENDIX  NO.  XX.  (H.) 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mi.is  M.  Poole.    [0.  33965  (a)). 
Particulars  of  two  Cases  dealt  with  by  the  M.A.B.Y.S. 


(1)  Henrietta  Steele,  born  April,  1868.  St.  Saviour's 
{Southwark)  Union.  Hanwell  School,  11  years  and  11 
months.  No  relations  known.  Has  lost  one  eye.  Sight 
imperfect. 

Placed  December  12th,  1884,  with  Mrs.  Newman,  2, 
Braemar  Road,  West  Green,  Tottenham. 

October  12th,  1885 — Hetty  had  to  leave  her  place,  her 
sight  was  so  bad,  and  was  admitted  to  the  M.A.B.Y.S. 
Lodge  at  Islington. 

November  21th,  1885. — Hetty  is  still  in  the  home,  attend- 
ing ophthalmic  hospital  daily.  Not  much  hope  of  a  cure. 
Needs  a  new  glass  eye,  which  will  cost  10s.  6d. 

December  "ith,  1885. — Admitted  as  in-patient.  Charing 
Cross  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Eyes  very  bad.  Is  also 
very  deaf. 

March,  1886. — Henrietta  now  in  the  Royal  Ear  Hospital, 
Soho.    Admitted  free  by  kindness  of  Dr.  Pritchard. 

April  nth,  1886. — Henrietta  sent  to  Friedenfels  Con- 
valescent Home,  St.  Leonard's,  through  IsHngton  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  M.A.B.Y.S.  co-operating,  at  the 
cost  of  £1  weekly,  as  she  needs  very  special  care.  She 
remained  there  six  weeks  and  was  moved — 

Alay  29th,  1886,  to  Miss  Marchant,  High  Street,  Hastings, 
5s.  weekly.  Much  improved  in  general  health.  She 
remained  there  till — 

February  1st,  1887,  when  she  was  moved  to  Miss  Collett's 
Home  at  Ramsgate.  Still  paid  for  between  M.A.B.Y.S. 
and  Charity  Organisation  Society,  5s.  weekly. 

June  13th,  1887. —  Payment  reduced  to  3s.  6d.  weekly, 
as  Hetty  helps  a  little  with  washing  up. 

October  Ath,  1887.— iliss  Collett  writes  Hetty  must 
leave.  Her  health  is  now  excellent,  and  her  hearing 
perfect.  Her  sight  has  also  improved,  but  her  eyes  still 
need  care. 

October  24:th,  1887. — Placed  as  servant  in  an  orphan 
school,  Dalkeith  Cottage,  Wellesley  Road,  Croydon. 
Her  sight  is  still  so  poor  she  is  to  have  no  wages,  and 
M.A.B.Y.S.  will  keep  her  in  clothes. 

July  25th,  1888. — Hetty's  sight  is  so  bad  she  is  worse 
than  useless.    She  returns  to-day  to  Islington  Home. 

August  10th,  1883. — Plr.ced  again,  without  wages,  at  St. 
Faith's  Home,  Stoke  Newington. 

January  1st,  1890. — Went  to  the  High  School,  Caterham 
Valley,  as  scullery  maid — £8  wages.    Sight  better. 

August,  1892. — Sight  not  so  good.    Has  left  Caterham 

and  gone  to  Miss  L  ,  28,  Wormesley  Road,  Crouch  Hill, 

as  general,  £6.    She  kept  this  place  until 

October  3rd,  1901,  when  her  sight  became  so  bad  that 
she  was  practically  bUnd.  She  was  received  again  into 
the  M.A.B.Y.S.  Islington  Home  pro  tern.,  and  on 

December  10th,  1901,  she  obtained,  through  the  Islington 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  Gardiner's  pension  for  the 
blind,  and,  with  the  addition  of  £6  yearly  specially  con- 
tributed by  M.A.B.Y.S.,  has  been  maintained  ever  since 
in  the  Barclay  Home  for  the  Blind,  Wellington  Road, 
Brighton. 

Hetty  is  a  most  industrious,  honest  woman,  and  has  a 
perfect  horror  of  ever  having  to  go  on  the  Poor  Law. 
Her  conduct  is  "  excellent."  She  has  learned  to  knit 
well  and  to  cane  chairs  and  do  a  little  typewriting.  She 
is  now  very  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  and  is  being  taught  to 
talk  with  her  fingers.  She  can  never,  probably,  become 
felf-supporting. 


Through  the  co-operation  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  and 
Charity  Organisation  Society  this  case  has  been  kept  off 
the  Poor  Law  at  a  cost  up  to  dato  of  over  £150,  besidca 
clothing. 

(2)  Cliarlotte  Webb,  born  1867.  Paddington  Union. 
West  London  District  School,  Ashford,  "  all  her  life." 
Returned  from  school  to  workhouse  at  sixteen  years  of 
age  as  unfit  for  service. 

April  6th,  1883.— Admitted  to  M.A.B.Y.S.  Lodge 
(Marylebone).  Said  to  be  a  nice  well-disposed  girl  ; 
sight  very  bad  and  glands  much  swollen.  Could  not 
even  open  the  front  door  and  had  never  seen  an  umbrella  ! 
Sent  down  to  M.A.B.Y.S.  Home  at  Eastbourne  as  advised 
by  doctor  at  New  Women's  Hospital. 

May  15th,  1883.— Placed  at  3,  Cornfield  Terrace, 
Eastbourne,  but  could  not  keep  her  place  and  returned 
to  M.A.B.Y.S.  Home. 

March  5th,  1884. — Charlotte  admitted  to  infirmary. 
Eyes  very  bad  and  infectious. 

August  1st,  1884. — Charlotte  sent  down  to  Home  at 
Eastbourne.  Paid  for  by  M.A.B.Y.S.  5s.  weekly.  It 
is  hoped  she  may  in  time  get  daily  laundry  work  there. 

March  6th,  1885. — Charlotte  still  at  Eastbourne.  Now 
almost  self-supporting,  which  is  very  creditable  to  her. 

November,  1885. — Charlotte  sent  back  to  London. 
Eyes  so  bad.  Lodging  in  M.A.B.Y.S.  Home,  Marylebone, 
and  attending  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  will  be  operated 
on  shortly. 

February,  1886. — Operation  has  somewhat  improved 
sight  and  Charlotte  is  in  service. 

June,  1886. — Charlotte  is  quite  unfit  for  service. 
Doctors  at  Moorfields  say  nothing  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove her  sight.  Has  just  been  sent  into  Paddington 
Infirmary. 

December,  1886. — Charlotte  wrote  from  Paddington 
Infirmary  saying  her  eyes  were  better  and  begging  to  be 
placed. 

January  8th,  1887.— Charlotte  placed.  M.A.B.Y.S.  to 
find  clothes  and  mistress  to  give  Is.  pocket  money. 

June,  1887. — Charlotte  cannot  manage  in  service  and 
is  also  very  bad  tempered.  Begs  to  be  sent  back  to 
Eastbourne  to  do  laundry  work.  M.A.B.Y.S.  to  pay  fare 
and  £1  till  she  gets  work. 

March,  1888. — Charlotte  still  at  Eastbourne.  Now 
earns  6s.  weekly ;  pays  5s.  for  board  and  lodging.  Boots 
sent. 

May  11th,  1894. — Charlotte  has  remained  at  East- 
bourne and  her  sight  has  improved ;  she  now  earns  8s. 
to  IDs.  weekly  and  is  very  steady  and  industrious,  but  a. 
very  trying  temper. 

November  21st,  1905. — Charlotte's  sight  has  been 
getting  steadily  worse  for  the  past  three  years  ;  she  now 
can  only  earn  3s.  6d.  weekly,  folding  and  mangling — 
cannot  see  to  wash  or  iron.  She  lives  in  one  little  room 
she  furnished  in  her  better  days  and  has  now  exhausted 
all  her  savings.  Her  M.A.B.Y.S.  friends  joined  together 
to  pay  her  a  pension  of  5s.  weekly  through  the  National 
Blind  Relief  Society,  and  with  tins  and  the  3s.  6d.  she 
earns  Charlotte  can  just  manage  to  get  along. 

December,  1906. — Charlotte  .sends  word  by  a  friend  that 
she  is  just  managing  to  get  alon;;  and  is  quite  well. 
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LEICESTER   AND   COUNTY   SATURDAY   HOSPITAL  SOCIETY. 


Medical  Officer's  Report  for  the  Year  1905. 


During  the  period  the  Home  was  open  for  reception 
of  patients  158  were  admitted.  Of  these  the  Committee, 
acting  on  my  recommendation,  granted  a  week's  ex- 
tension to  54.  In  addition  to  this,  more  lengthy 
extensions  were  granted  in  three  exceptionally  bad  cases. 
Taking  these  into  consideration,  and  also  the  fact  that  a 
few  patients  stayed  only  a  fortnight,  the  average  period 
passed  at  the  Home  works  out  at  3'6  weeks  per  case. 

The  diseases  from  which  the  patients  had  suflFered 
were  naturally  very  varied,  as  the  rough  analysis  I 
append  will  show.    One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were 


convalescing  from  medical  affections. 

General  and  Nervous  Debility  -  -  -  25 
Rheumatism      ------  20 

Influenza    -       -  7 

Heart  Affections        -      -      -      -      -  6 

Pneumonia        ------  9 

Bronchitis  -------6 

Pleurisy  -  -'5 

Other  Diseases  of  Respiratory  Organs  -  5 
Diseases  of  Nervous  origin        -      -      -  2 

Diseases  of  Liver  3 

„  „  Stomach  -----  5 
„       „  Kidney    -----  3 

Abscess  4 

Anaemia     -  -.--.-4 

Tonsillitis  -      -  3 

Other  Diseases   -      -      -      -      -  -19 

128 


The  remainder  had  undergone  operations  at  the 
Leicester  Infirmary  for  the  relief  of  various  diseased 
conditions,  comprising — 

Appendicitis  q 

Rupture  -  5 

Enlarged  Glands  2 


Varicose  Veins  2 

Osteotomy         -----  2 

Fractures    -      --      --  --6 

Other  surgical  affections    .      -      -      -  7 

30 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  cases — which,  in  passing, 
I  would  remark,  were  obviously  suffering  from  disease.* 
which  in  no  sense  were  likely  to  be  benefited  by  a  stay 
at  the  Home — the  improvement  in  every  instance  wa^ 
most  marked.  In  only  four  out  of  the  158  patients  was- 
an  increase  of  weight  not  recorded  on  their  discharge,, 
and  in  many  instances  this  increase  reached  the  sub- 
stantial proportions  of  a  stone  and  over.  Very  many 
men  who,  on  arrival,  could  with  difficulty  walk  about  the 
grounds,  were  able,  towards  the  close  of  their  stay,  to 
take  long  walks  in  the  country  lanes. 

The  health  of  the  patients  on  the  whole  was  very  good 
although  there  were  two  or  three  serious  relapses  which 
caused  the  matron  and  myself  much  anxiety. 

During  the  session  a  careful  observation  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  jnen,  when  admitted  and  when  discharged, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me  as  to  the  great  good  done 
by  a  Home  like  this,  where  our  chief  medicaments  are 
pure  air  and  plenty  of  it,  a  generous  nourishing  diet,  and 
perfect  sanitary  surroundings  When  I  think  of  the  very 
different  conditions  under  which  the  majority  of  the 
patients  would  have  passed  the  period  of  convalescence 
in  their  own  homes — houses  situated,  in  many  instances, 
in  more  or  less  congested  areas,  living  rooms  and  bed- 
rooms badly  ventilated  and  with  inadequate  air  space 
sanitation  very  often  deficient,  and  naturally  a  not 
overfull  cupboard — I  am  convinced  that  this  Home  has 
been  the  means  of  shortening  the  time  of  convalescence 
by- at  least  one  half,  and  that  it  will  prove  itself  a  boon 
to  the  working  men  of  the  borough  and  county,  second 
only  to  the  Infirmary  itself. 

T.  Gordon  Kelly,  M.D.,  D.P.H.  (Oxon. 
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Handed  in  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Montefiore  (Q.  35015)  (2,<i) 


COPY    OF    RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED    BY    THE    HOSPITALS    COMMITTEE    OF    THE  BRITISH 
MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION   AND   THE    COUNCIL   OF   THE    CHARITY    ORGANISATION  SOCIETY. 


I. 

Hospital  Administration. 

1.  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Hospitals  Committee  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  in  regard  to  hospital 
administration  be  approved  in  the  following  form  : — 

(1)  That  inability  to  pay  for  adequate  treatment 
shall  be  the  consideration  for  the  admission  of  all 
patients  for  hospital  treatment.  (This  shall  not  apply 
to  Poor  Law  cases. ) 

(2)  That  no  charge  for  the  treatment  of  any  patient 
shall  be  made.  (This  shall  not  apply  to  Poor  Law 
•cases. ) 

(3)  That  subscribers'  letters  shall  be  abolished. 

(4)  That  adequate  investigation  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  applicants  for  relief  by  means  of  trained 
almoners  shall  be  employed  in  all  medical  charities. 

(5)  That  the  foregoing  recommendations  apply  to 
"both  in  and  out-patients. 

|[  (6)  That,  except  in  emergencies,  sufficient  evidence 

!j      shall  be  obtained  on  two  points  :  (a)'  that  the  case  is, 

from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  suitable  for  treatment ; 

and  (b)  that  the  patient  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for 

adequate  treatment. 

(7)  That  all  cases  of  serious  accident  and  severe 
sudden  illness  shall  be  attended  to  on  their  first 
application,  and,  if  deemed  eli  nble  for  further  treat- 

j       ment,  shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment of  the  hospital ;  but,  if  ineligible,  shall  then  be 
;      referred  for  treatment  elsewhere. 

(8)  That  all  trivial  cases  in  the  casualty  or  out- 
patient department  shall,  after  having  been  seen  by 
a  registered  medical  practitioner,  be  referred  for 
treatment  elsewhere. 

(9)  That  the  number  of  new  cases  to  be  seen  on  any 
one  day  by  an  honorary  medical  officer  shall  be  limited. 

(10)  That  special  hospitals  shall  treat  only  those 
cases  that  come  strictly  within  the  scope  of  their 
speciality. 

(11)  That  it  is  desirable  that  in  all  hospitals  there 
shall  be  an  age  and  service  limit  for  the  medical  and 
surgical  staff. 

(12)  That  no  scheme  for  the  reform  of  out-patient 
departments  can  be  successful  without  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  between  hospitals  themselves, 
especially  those  which  operate  in  the  same  area. 

II. 

Relation  of  Hospitals  to  Pkovident  Dispensaries. 

2.  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Hospitals  Committee  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
hospitals  to  provident  dispensaries  be  approved  in  the 
following  form  : — 

(1)  That  hospital  out-patient  departments  shall  be 
as  far  as  possible  consultative  (see  paragraphs  2,  3,  and 
5  following),  but  cases  requiring  immediate  att«ntion 
shall  be  attended  to  once  in  the  casualty  department, 
and  only  those  cases  which  require  hospital  treatment 
or  are  specially  suitable  for  clinical  instruction  shall 
continue  to  be  treated. 

(2)  That  the  remaining  cases  shall  be  seen  by  a 
trained  almoner,  and  referred,  in  general  terms,  to  a 
medical  practitioner,  or  to  an  approved  provident 
dispensary,  or  to  the  reUeving  office^:  under  the  Poor 
Law. 

(3)  That  there  shall  be  a  system  of  co-ordination 
between  hospitals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  provident 
dispensaries  en  the  other,  so  that  the  hospitals  shall 


refer  to  the  provident  dispensaries  suitable  cases  of 
those  not  retained  for  hospital  treatment  (see  para- 
graph 2  foregoing),  and  the  provident  dispensaries 
shall  refer  to  the  hospitals  cases  for  consultation  as 
well  as  those  requiring  hospital  treatment  and  nursing, 
or  specially  suitable  for  purposes  of  chnical  instruction. 

(4)  That  notices  be  posted  in  out-patient  and 
casualty  departments  of  hospitals  calling  attention 
to  approved  provident  dispensaries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  dispensaries  advertise  similarly  in  their 
premises  that  consultations  with  the  staffs  of  hospital* 
can  be  arranged  when  desired. 

(5)  That  a  member  of  a  provident  dispensary  or 
other  patient  referred  to  a  hospital  for  consultation, 
with  a  note,  or  personally  by  a  general  practitioner 
in  attendance,  should  be  exempt  from  the  almoner's 
inquiries,  should  have  priority  of  consideration,  and 
should  immediately  be  referred  back  to  such  medical 
attendant,  with  a  statement  of  the  opinion  of  the 
hospital  physician  or  surgeon  on  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  In  such  cases  drugs  should  not  be  supplied 
by  the  hospital. 

(6)  That  it  is  desirable  that  free  dispensaries  should 
as  soon  as  possible  be  merged  into  provident  dis- 
pensaries. 

IIL 

Provident  Dispensaries. 

3.  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Hospitals  Committee  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  in  regard  to  provident 
dispensaries  be  adopted  in  the  following  form  : — 

(A)  Fundamental  Principles  affecting  the  Relation 
OF  SUCH  Dispensaries  to  the  Medical  Profession. 

(1)  Object  of  Provident  Dispensaries. 

The  recognised  object  of  provident  dispensaries  is  to 
enable  certain  sections  of  the  community  to  make  provision 
for  medical  attendance  upon  themselves,  and  their 
famihes  by  a  system  of  weekly  or  monthly  payments. 

(2)  Benefits  Included. 

The  medical  benefits  of  provident  dispensaries  may 
include  medical  attendance  at  any  surgery  provided  by 
the  dispensary  or  by  the  medical  officer,  attendance  at  the 
patients'  homes  when  necessary,  supply  of  medicines,  and 
medical  and  surgical  appliances,  as  defined  by  the  local 
rules. 

(3)  Persons  Suitable  for  Admission. 

The  medical  benefits  of  provident  dispensaries  should 
be  confined  to  those  whose  means  are  such  that  they  are 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  ordinary  medical  attendance 

(4)  Staff. 

Inasmuch  as  the  system  of  provident  dispensaries  is  a 
form  of  contract  practice,  it  should  be  a  fundamental 
principle  of  their  constitution  that  every  medical  prac- 
titioner in  the  district  for  which  the  dispensary  provides, 
who  wishes  so  to  act,  should  be  a  medical  officer  of  the 
dispensary  provided  that  he  conforms  to  the  rules  thereof. 

(5)  Local  Medical  Control. 

(a)  The  local  practitioners  should  in  all  cases  prescribe 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  will  rende:  services  through 
the  provident  dispensary  as  regards  : 

(i)  Representation  of  the  profession  in  the  manage- 
ment. 

(ii)  Definition  by  wage  limit  or  otherwise  of  the 
class  to  be  admitted. 
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(  (iii)  The  amount  to  be  paid  by  each  member  to  the 
medical  ofiQcer  attending  him,  as  determined  by — 

(a)  The  contributions  of  members  to  the 
funds ;  and 

{b)  The  proportion  of  such  contributions  paid 
to  the  medical  staff. 

(iv)  The  system  of  the  distribution  of  the  work 
among  members  of  the  profession. 

(v)  The  duties  of  the  medical  staff. 

(b)  Inasmuch  as  the  constitution  and  management  of 
provident  dispensaries  are  a  matter  of  concern  not  only 
to  the  medical  staffs  of  such  institutions,  but  to  the  general 
body  of  the  profession  in  the  district,  the  profession  as  a 
whole  in  each  district  has  a  right  to  be  consulted,  and  this 
should  be  done  through  organised  local  bodies,  such  as  the 
divisions  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

CB)  Scheme  of  Rules  of  Provident  Dispensaries 
Suggested  for  Adoption  by  Divisions  of  the 
Association,  or  by  other  Organised  Local  Bodies 
representative  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

(I)  Admission  of  Provident  Members — Ordinary. 

(a)  That  provision  be  made  in  the  rules,  by  wage  limit 
or  otherwise,  for  the  admission  to  the  benefits  of  the 
dispensary  of  such  persons  only  as  are  suitable,  in  respect 
of  means,  for  admission. 

(6)  That  if  such  provision  be  by  wage  limit,  provision 
be  made  for  suitable  modification  in  respect  of  number  in 
a  family,  and  other  special  circumstances  of  individual 
casea. 

(2)  Admission  of  Provident  Members — Friendly 
Societies. 

That  members  of  friendly  societies  be  admitted  in- 
dividually under  the  same  rules  as  other  members. 

(3)  Subscriptions  to  the  Funds  from  other  than  Beneficiaries. 

That,  where  local  circumstances  render  it  desirable,  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  subscription  to  the  funds  by 
persons  who  do  not  share  the  benefits. 

(4)  Committee  of  Management. 

That  the  committee  of  management,  upon  which  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  should  be  adequately 
represented,  should  include  : — 

(a)  Representatives — • 

(i)  elected  annually  by  and  from  the  medical 
staff. 

(ii)  of  the  local  medical  profession  elected  by 
some  organised  body,  such  as  a  division  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and 

(iii)  of  the  managing  body  of  any  allied  hospital. 
I          (b)  Representatives  annually  elected  by  and  from 

the  provident  members. 

(c)  Representatives  annually  elected  by  subscribers 
who  do  not  participate  in  the  benefits. 

(c?)  The  honorary  secretary,  treasurer,  and  other 
ofi&cers  elected  in  such  manner  as  the  rules  of  the 
dispensary  may  prescribe. 

(5)  Medical  Staff — Appointment. 

That  all  registered  medical  practitioners  resident  within 
the  area  of  operation  of  a  provident  dispensary  shall  be 
ehgible  for  appointment  to  the  staff  in  accordance  with 
Clause  (6)  of  the  fundamental  principles. 

(6)  Medical  Staff — Distribution  of  Work. 

That  it  be  open  to  each  provident  member  to  select  the 
member  of  the  staff  by  whom  he  or  she  desires  to  be 
attended,  provided — ■ 

(a)  That  a  change  of    medical   attendant  shall 
take  place  only  at  such  fixed  periods,  or  upon  such 


conditions,  as  may  bo  prescribed  by  rules  approved 
by  the  staff. 

(b)  That  it  shall  be  open  to  each  medical  officer  to 
limit  the  number  %i  jjwwbers  of  the  dispensary  whom 
he  will  consent  to  attend,  or  to  decline  to  attend  any 
individual  member. 

(7)  Duties  of  Medical  Staff. 

That  the  duties  of  the  medical  staff  in  respect  of  attend- 
ance on  the  provident  members  be  defined  in  the  rules 
of  the  dispensary. 

(8)  Payments  of  Provident  Members. 

That  the  payments  of  provident  members,  including 
special  payments,  if  any,  for  cards,  medicines,  fines,  or 
otJier  matters,  be  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  dispensary. 

(9)  Contributions — Special  Services. 

(a)  That  obstetric  services  be  paid  for  separately  and 
in  advance  in  all  cases,  in  accordance  with  provisions  de- 
fined in  the  rules. 

(6)  That  such  provision  as  local  circumstances  render 
necessary  be  made  with  respect  to  other  special  services. 

(10)  Division  of  Payments  among  Medical  Officers. 

That  the  entire  surplus  of  the  payments  of  the  provident 
members,  after  payment  of  necessary  working  expenses, 
including  drugs  and  dispensing — if  the  dispensary  supplies 
medicines — shall  be  divided  periodically  among  the  medical 
staff,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members  on  their 
respective  lists. 

(11)  Capital  Charges. 

That  no  payment  be  made  from  provident  members' 
ordinary  contributions  in  respect  of  buildings  or  other 
charges  of  a  like  nature. 

(12)  Canvassing  and  Advertising 

That  the  rules  should  contain  provisions  against  ad- 
vertising of  individual  medical  practitioners. 

(13)  Relations  of  Provident  Dispensaries  to  one  another. 

(a)  That  the  area  in  which  each  provident  dispensary 
operates  shall  be  defined. 

(&)  That  provision  be  made  for  transference  of  members 
from  one  provident  dispensary  to  another. 

(14)  Approval  of  Rules  of  Dispensaries  by  Medical  Staff. 

That  these  rules  be  not  altered,  except  ^dth  the  approval 
of  a  two-thirds  majority  in  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  management,  after  fourteen  days'  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed alteration  shall  have  been  given  to  every  member 
thereof. 

(15)  Approval  of  Rules  by  Local  Medical  Profession. 
That  the  rules  affecting — 

(a)  The  amount  of  payments  of  provident  mem- 
bers (other  than  those,  if  any,  for  capital  charges) ; 

(&)  The  eligibility  of  medical  practitioners  for 
appointment  to  the  staff  ; 

(c)  The  conditions  of  dismissal  of  members  of  the 
staff  ; 

{d)  The  definition  of  persons  entitled  to  become 
provident  members  ;  and 

(e)  The  representation  of  the  medical  staff  and 
medical  profession  in  the  management  be  not  altered 
except  with  the  approval  of  some  organised  body 
locally  representative  of  the  profession,  such  as  a 
division  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
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Cottage  HosI'itals  within  15  miles  eauiUs  of  Charing  Cnosss. 


Cottage  Hosijital. 

Beds. 

Average  U.se. 

In-patients. 

Out-patients. 

Acton  Cottage  Hospital 

24 



Casualties  70.'i 

320 

Barnet*       .      .      .      .  . 

22 





Beekcnhani*        .      .      .  . 

32 

15 

239 



Blackheath*-      .      .      .  . 

20 



200 

1,123 

Bexley*       -      .  . 

8  and  1  cot 



63 

46 

Bromley*  

.32  (24  and  8  cots) 

26 

456 



Bushey  Heath*    .      -      -  - 

20 

8 

110 

Casualty  2i 

Canning  Town     -       .      .  . 







Carshalton*  ----- 

6  and  1  cot 

4 

90 

__ 

Cheshuul*    -      -      .       -  - 

7  and  2  cots 

5 

58 

Chislehurst*t      ....  - 

21 

12 

122 

East  Ham    -      -      -  - 

Elth.am*t  

12  and  3  cots 

10 

167 

Ealing*  

22 

210 

Enfield*       .      -       .       .  . 

14  and  1  cot 

12 

189 

Only  servants  pay. 

Erith*  

13 

5 

75 

abfait  50 

]  {an  well*  ----- 

7 

(in  190.3-4)  46 

33 

Harrow*  ----- 

11 

8 

149 

49 

Hayes*  

6 

19 

Hillingdon*  ----- 

6 

3 

36 

Kingston  ----- 

10  and  2  cots 

10 

178 

Norwood*  t  ----- 

33 

288 

Potter's  Bar*       -      -      -  - 

11 

83 

—  . 

rJcii  n  f  nrn  *       -         -         _         _  _ 

1  A 
i-± 

a 
o 

Sidcup*   

12 

6 

144 

57 

South  Wimbledon 

9  and  3  cots 

8 

161 

Casualties  100 

Stanemore*t-      -      .      -  - 

7  and  1  cot 

81 

71 

Surbiton*  ----- 

16  and  3  cots 

11 

191 

Teddington*  ----- 

14 

454 

Thames  Ditton*  -      -      -  - 

9  and  1  cot 

110 

Willcsden*t-      -      -      -  - 

2.5 

19 

238 

Wimbledon*  

16 

1.52 

Wood  Green        -      -      .  . 

25 

368 

Woolwich*  -      -      -      -  - 

10 

9 

90 

Casualties 

'  A  small  payment  on  part  of  patient. 

■f  Payment  on  bigger  scale  on  part  of  better  class  patients. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXII  (C). 


Banded  in  by  LiciiteHunhColond  Montefiore  {Q.  35015)  {37). 


Metropolitan  Medical  Pielief. 


Year. 

No.  of 
Hospitals. 

No.  of 
Beds 
Available. 

Average 
No.  of 
Beds 
in  daily 

tion. 

No.  of 
In-Patients 

No.  of 
Oixt-Patients 
and 
(  Ifisnnltip^ 

Total 
No.  of 
Patients 
In-and- 
Out. 

Legacies. 

Total 
Income 

Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 

1887 

86 

8,888 

6,371 

76,898 

1,056,852 

1,133,750 

651,710 

675,767 

1900 

92 

9,660 

7,326 

103,765 

1,584,987 

1,688,652 

199,693 

993,659 

1,016,605 

1901 

92 

9,731 

7,651 

109,420 

1,558,341 

1,667,761 

281,015 

1,089,220 

1,073,368 

1902 

95 

9,992 

7,608 

111,303 

1,610,876 

1,722,179 

301,569 

1,117,197 

1,216,284 

1903 

94 

9,999 

7,923 

113,927 

1,679,241 

1,793,168 

282,815 

1,193,473 

1,173,635 

1904 

97 

10,242 

8,097 

118,530 

1,858,800 

1,977,336 

267,662 

1,091,611 

1,190,227 

1905 

97 

10,601 

8,363 

119,099 

1,859,809 

1,978,908 

321,349 

1,195,390 

1,175,512 

There  are  42  Free  and  Part-pay  Dispensaries  in  which  about  230,200  patients  are  treated.  There  are  also  43 
Provident  Dispensaries,  having  a  total  membership  of  about  116,650.  In  each  district  in  London  there  are  either 
one,  or  two,  Dispensaries  under  the  Poor  Law. 

There  are  32  Poor-Law  Infirmaries  and  Sick  Asylums,  giving  accommodation  for  16,976  patitmts. 

Under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  there  are  (a)  12  Hospitals  and  1  Convalescent  Home  for  Fever  and 
Diphtheria,  giving  a  total  accommodation  for  8,061  patients  ;  and  (b)  3  Smallpox  Hospitals,  giving  accommodation 
for  2,040  patients. 
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LIST  OF  APPENDIX  VOLUMES  TO  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSION  FOR 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 


Appendix  Vol.  I.— English  Official  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  mainly  of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England  and  Wales.  1st  to  34th  Daj's  :  8th  January  to  22nd  May,  1906:  Questions  1 
to  14,880. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  A.— English  Official  Evidence. 

Appendices  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  included  in  Vol.  I.,  being  mainly  the  evidence 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  B.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vols.  I.  and  I.  A. 

Appendix  Vol.  11. — London  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  London  witnesses.  35th  to  48th 
Days  :  28th  May  to  23rd  July,  1906  :  Questions  14,881  to  24,739. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  11. 

Appendix  Vol.  III. — Associations  and  Critics. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  critics  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
witnesses  representing  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Associations,  49th  to  71st  Days  : 
1st  October  to  17th  December,  1906  :  Questions  24,740  to  35,450. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  III. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV. — Urban  Centres.— Liverpool,  Manchester,  West  York.s,  and  Midlands. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  of  witnesses  from  the  following  provincial  urban 
centres— Liverpool  and  Man  hester  districts,  West  Yorkshire,  Midland  Towns.  72nd  to 
89th  Days  :  14th  January  to  2Gth  March,  1907  :  Questions  35,451  to  48,347. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IV. 

Appendix  Vol.  V. — Urban  Centres. — South  Wales  and  North  Eastern  Counties. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  urban  centres  in  the  following  districts  : — South  Wales  and  North 
Eastern  Counties,  90th  to  94th  Days  :  15th  April  to  30th  April,  1907  :  Questions  48,348 
to  53,067. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol  V. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.— Scotland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Scotland.    95th  to  110th  Days 
and  139th  and  149th  Days  :   6th  May  to  21st  June,  1907,  and  13th  January  and 
2nd  March,  1908  :  Questions  53,068  to  67,565  ;  88,667  to  89,046 ;  94,629  to  95,323. 
Appendix  Vol.  VI.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  Vf. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII. — Rural  Centres. — Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  various  rural  centres  in  the  South  Western,  Western,  and  Eastern 
Counties,  from  the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough  and  from  the  National 'Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies.  111th  to  122nd  Days:  9th  July  to  7th  October,  1907-  Questions 
67,566  to  77,734.  ^ 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VII. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII. — Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  relating  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  "  Unemployment."  123rd  to  138th  Days  • 
14th  October  to  10th  December,  1907  :  Questions  77,735  to  88,666. 
Appendix  Vol.  VIII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIII. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.— Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
further  witnesses  relating  to  the  subject  of  Unemployment,  etc.    140th  to  148th  Days  • 
150th  to  156th  Days,  and  158th  Day  :  14th  January,  1908,  to  11th  May,  1908.  Questions 
89,048  to  94,628  ;  95,324  to  99,350  ;  100,020  to  100,590.  - 
Appendix  Vol.  IX.  A. — Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IX. 
Appendix  Vol.  X. — Ireland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Ireland.    157th  and  159th  Davs  • 
25th  April  and  12th  May,  1908  :  Questions  99,351  to  100,019  ;  100,591  to  100,928. 
Appendix  Vol.  X.  A. — Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  X. 

Appendix  Vol.  XI. — Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous  Papers.  Communications  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Others 
etc.,  etc.  ' 

Appendix  Vol.  XII.— Commissioners'  Memoranda. 

Reports,  Memoranda,  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  of  the  Commissioners. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XIII.-  Diocesan  Reports. 

Diocesan  Reports  on  the  Methods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 
Appendix  Vol.  XIV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Medical  Relief. 

Report  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  by 
Dr.  McVail.  ' 

.Appenf'Ix  Vol.  XV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent 
and  the  actual  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee. 

-Appendix  Vol.  XVI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism  by 
Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire.  ' 

Appendix  Vol.  XVII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Out  reltef  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Williams.  ' 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

-Appendix  Vol.  XIX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  LTnemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  B. — Investigatoi;s'  Reports. — Unemploymknt  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Em]>loyment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain  other  Typical  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXI. — Investigators'  Reports. — Refi'sal  of  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Overlapping  of  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  with 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  N.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol  XXIIL— Investigators'  Reports.— Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certam  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV.— Investigators'  Reports. — Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "  Ordinary "  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhouses  mth  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  English 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXV. — Statistical. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVL— Charities. 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Charities. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVII.— Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIIL— Visits.  ,        .     .         ,       ,  . 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Lo'  al 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX.— Report  by  General  Assembly  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX.— Scotland.  .  „       „    i  j 

Documents  relating  specially  to  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXI.— Ireland. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIL— Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee. 

R:-port  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIII.— Foreign  Poor  Relief  Systems. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  Relief,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 
Famines  in  India. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIV.- -List  OF  Witnesses. 

Alphabetical  Lists  of  Oral  and  Non-oral  Witnesses. 
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